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“EARNING A LIVING THROiIGH SINGING” by Crystal Waters 


Selected List 
POPULAR FIRST 
AND SECOND 
GRADE PIANO 
SOLOS 


IN SHEET FORM 
s 


AIRY FAIRIES—Spaulding 
Cat. No. 6482........ Gr. 1 $0.39 

CIRCLING ROUND—Wright 
Cat. No. 19860 


Cat. No. 5786 
I BEGIN—Willy 
Cat. No. 7271 .25 
BETTY’S FIRST WALTZ—Light 
Cat. No 26168 Gr. 1 35 
DING, DONG, BELL—Spaulding 
Cat. No. 6450 Gr. 1 25 
SWING ME HIGH—Wright 
Cat. No. 19687 Gr. 1 
PRISCILLA ON SUNDAY— 


Cat No. 23950 fs 
TOMMY’S NEW DRUM— 
Preston 
Cat. No. 24405 -30 
THE LITTLE DRUM MAJOR— 
Engel 
Cat. No. 4184 Gr. 1% .25 
SONG OF THE DRUM—Risher 
Cat. No. 18484 Gr. 1% .30 
INDIAN MEDICINE MAN— 
Richter 
Cat. No. 26209 .25 
THE BIG BASS SINGER—Rolfe 
Cat. No. 16338 -30 
FAIRY FOOTSTEPS—Farrar 
Cat. No. 6755 G -30 
AUNT BELIN 
BOX—Copeland 
Cat. No. 26040 
RIPPLES—Lawson 
Cat. No. 7236 Gr. 2 
WALTZ OF THE FLOWER 
FAIRIES—Crosby 
Cat. No. 7687 Gr. 2 35 
ROSE PETALS—Lawson 
Cat. No. 7235 
THE KING’S 
Cat. No. 23937 % .35 
PRIDE OF THE REGIMENT 
—Crammond 
Cat. No. 19637 30 
SPARKLING EYES—Anthony 
Cat. No. 8801 Gr. 2% -40 
THE MARCH HARE—Paldi 
Cat.- No. 19857 Gr. 24% « 


NEW RHYMES 
AND TUNES 


FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 
By Helen L. Cramm 
Answers the question, “What shall 
I do with the children while they 
are trying to learn the notes on the 
staff?’? Many, many teachers have 
found this book a valuable acces- 
sory during the young pupil’s first 
months of study. Both clefs are 
used from the start. 
Price, 75 cents 


SELECTED CZERNY STUDIES 
Compiled and Edited by Emil Liebling 


» 


we 


Ul 


The Famous Czerny-Liebling Volumes 


grades five to seven. 


A 


METHODS 


MUSIC PLAY FOR 
EVERY DAY 


THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING 


An irresistible very first piano book for little begin- 
ners, 5 to 8 years of age. It appeals to the juvenile 
imagination from the start with its game-like les- 
sons, story book style explanations, captivating 
pictures, charts and melodious and rhythmical 
musical material. Every lesson is a “playtime” to 


the little tot. 
owes Price, $1.25 


In Four Books (For Convenience in Class Use), 40c Each 


HAPPY DAYS IN 
MUSIC PLAY 


A SEQUEL TO “MUSIC 
PLAY FOR EVERY DAY” 
A brilliant work, giving the 
child genuine pleasure in 
piano study leading right up 
to the third grade. Keeps up 
the high plane of interest 
and the irresistible attrac- 
tion for piano study created 
by the delightful and dis- 
tinctive features in “Music 

Play for Every Day.” 
Price, $1.25 
In Four Books (For Convenience in Class Use), 40c Each 


GROWN-UP BEGINNER'S 


BOOK—For the Piano 
By William M. Felton 


Today, more than ever, students of mature 
years are taking up piano study, realizing that 
with this instrument lies their best opportunity 
for self-expression in music. “Grown-Up Be- 
ginner’s Book” leads towards a definite goal, the 
playing of the many fine compositions and ar- 
rangements, about medium grade, that are avail- 
able for piano players. Everything in the book 
was placed there with the adult student in mind 


—the exercises are for mature hands, the pieces 


appeal to the adult intelligence. 
Price, $1.00 


BOOK FOR OLDER 


BEGINNERS 
By John M. Williams 


While this has been called an instruction book 
for adult beginners in the art of piano playing, 
it will be found very fitting for those older boys 
and girls, say 14 years and beyond, who cannot 
be taught very well with the more juvenile ma- 
terial found in most first instructors. Then 
again, the older the student, the greater the de- 
sire to reach quickly the stage where satisfving 
numbers can be played. The “Book for Older 
Beginners” does this almost immediately by in- 
troducing easy arrangements of old folk songs. 
Price, $1.00 


IN THREE VOLUMES 


Price, $1.00 Each 


Established 
in Piano Teaching 
Materials... 


STUDIES - 


Successes 


PIECES 


BEGINNER'S BOOK 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO—Vol. I 
By Theodore Presser 
“Beginner’s Book” stands in 
immense favor with thousands 
of teachers. Its wonderful first 
lessons, in the latest revised edi- 
tion, follow the modern pro- 
cedure of teaching up and down 
from Middle C into both clefs. 
It is a “first reader” in piano 
study by which teachers achieve 
speedy results with young be- 
ginners. 


Price, $1.00 
When pupils are ready to proceed with this pleas- 
ing course they can take up Student’s Book (Vol. 
II, School for the Piano) and then Player’s Book 
(Vol. III, School for the Piano). 


TUNEFUL TASKS 


Twenty Little Tunes in Etude Form 

for First Year Students 

By John Thompson 
Cheerful tunes, in a variety of rhythmic patterns, 
written by a noted pedagogical authority for use as 
supplementary material to the first instruction book. 
Favored by teachers and students, everywhere. 

Price, 75 cents 


THE FIRST YEAR 
AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams 


“First Year at the Piano” 
provides a progressive and 
modern beginner’s book, 
ideally suited for the aver- 
age pupil in the ages be- 
tween nine and twelve, or 
perhaps a little older. Both 
clefs are used from the be- 
ginning and by the time the 
student has finished the 
pleasurable first year of study with this book, 
the very first scale work has been attempted, 
phrasing is well understood and an excellent 
foundation secured for future development into 
a proficient pianist. 
Price, $1.00 
In Four Books (For Convenience in Class Use), 35¢ Each 


John M. Williams 


After the work in this volume is completed, 
continue with: 
SECOND YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams—Price, $1.00 
THIRD YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams—Price, $1.00 
FOURTH YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams—Price, $1.00 
FIFTH YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams—In Press 


Select the latest successful teaching pieces from the 
booklets of specimen pages: GOOD PIECES FOR 
YOUNG PIANISTS and EVIDENCE (Grades 3 and 4). 
They’re FREE for the asking. 
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STANDARD 
GRADED 
COURSE OF 
STUDIES 


For the Piano 
Originally Compiled by 
W. S. B. MATHEWS 
In Ten Grades 


Price, $1.00 Each 


Constantly Revised, Re- 
Edited and Kept Up-to-Date 


Grade One, a Popular First 
Instruction Book, with the 
Middle C approach (both 
clefs at the beginning), is 
suitable for even the youngest 
beginner, and is for class or 
private teaching. With the re- 
vised first grade of the 
“Standard Graded Course,” 
teachers now may care for all 
piano beginners in the latest 
and most approved proced- 
ures, and, most important of 
all, be able to follow first 
grade work with a definite - 
course for successful study in 
later grades. The Other Grades 
provide “the back-bone” for 
a complete course in piano 
study and they have the de- 
sirable feature of being so ar- 
ranged as to allow the teacher 
a wide latitude in the selec- 
tion of pieces and studies to 
expand and supplement the 
work in each grade; 


4 STANDARD 
Bq GRADED COURSE fi 
a =6OF STUDIES Bm 
FORTHE PANOFORTE FF 
IN TEN GRADES: <, 


Piel 


TECHNIC FOR 
BEGINNERS ~ 


ON THE PIANO 
By Anna Priscilla Risher — 


Teachers, with an eye trained to 
the future of talented pupils, early 
introduce this work as a prepara- 
tion for the studies of Hanon, 
Philipp, etc. 


Price, 75 cents 


MASTERING THE 
SCALES AND 
ARPEGGIOS _ 

By James Francis Cooke 


A comprehensive work 
be introduced as early 
and used as collateral 
into grade 5. Unique 
oughly practical me 
entation place this vy 
in its field. - 

Price, $1.5 
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SMART ATTIRE FOR COMCERT AND RECITAL” —Elizabeth Hawes 


MUSIC BEGINNINGS 


ARE GUIDED SUCCESSFULLY BY MANY TEACHERS USING THESE WORKS 


Piano Classes 


MY FIRST EFFORTS IN THE PIANO CLASS 
(Piano Class Book No. 1) 


In 


A remarkable first book for classes of piano 
beginners. Its application to practical class pro- 
cedures is simple. It is distinctive for original 
material, fascinating melodies, delightful rhythms, 
+ comgpll ales sharers immediate results and satis- 
fying advancement. The start, of course, is made 
at “Middle C,"' and the fun begins at once. 
When the class has completed satisfactorily the 
work in this book they can pass on to the study 
of ''Making Progress ‘A the Piano Class'' (Piano 
Class Book, No. 2) (75c) and then to "Proficiency 
in the Piano Class'' (Piano Class Book, No. 3), 
(75c) the final book in the series. 


FIRST EFFORTS 
(N THE PLANO CLASS 


PLANO CLASS BOOK No. + 


Price, 75 cents 


THE FIRST PERIOD AT THE PIANO 


By Hope Kammerer 


This very successful class instructor puts the beginner's 
hands on the keyboard right away with melodious 
little pieces, nearly all with helpful text. The author 
is recognized as an outstanding authority on class 
piano teaching, having been one of the first to con- 
duct such classes, both in Canada and the United 
States. This delightful course of class Spree ma- 
terial is continued in "Second Period at the Piano" 
(75c) recently published. These books can be sup- 
plied only in the U. S. A. 


Price, 75 cents 


ALL IN ONE 
MELODY-RHYTHM-HARMONY 
By Robert Nolan Kerr 


This distinctive class piano metnod for beginners about 9 or 10 years old 
has met with success principally because it does things ‘just a little dif- 
ferently."' The creator of this book has been particularly successful in teach- 
ing children and, most fortunately, possesses in addition to this teaching 
experience an unusual gift for writing attractive little pieces which win 
favor with juveniles and which also include features that are helpful to 
the beginner's progress. Many of these are incorporated in this book, thus 
giving the class an appreciation of music—melody, rhythm and harmony— 
as well as technical proficiency in piano playing. 


Price, $1.00 


PIANO PATHWAYS 
By Blanche Dingley Mathews 


Verily, these are pleasant "pathways" for the class of 
young piano students assigned this book for their first 
instructor. And yet, the work includes ear-training, 
theory, technic, rhythm, dictation, memorizing and 
reading. After the end of these ‘'pathways'’ has been 
reached, the students may be taken on the author's 
"Piano Journeys'' (1.00), the follow-up book. 


Price, $1.00 


LET'S PLAY TOGETHER 


ENSEMBLE PIECES FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS 
IN CLASS PIANO 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


This book immediately = the interest of young be- 
ginners for they are given the impression of doin 
“big things" in playing these piano duets, trios an 
uartets. Theidentally, they also are learning notation, 
ingering, time and rhythm. 


Price, 75 cents 


THEODORE Presser Co. 
MUSIC 


PUBLISHERS, DEALERS 
AND IMPORTERS 


1712 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


InPrivate Lessons 
ePIANO e 


MUSIC PLAY for EVERY DAY 


The Gateway to Piano Playing 

An introduction to the piano for pupils of 
pre-school or kindergarten ages by means 
of fascinating pictures, tuneful melodies and 
game-like procedures. ‘'Happy Days in 
Music Play’ ($1.25), its follow-up book, 
takes the pupil, in the same delightful man- 
ner, well into the second grade. Both books 
are published also in 4 parts (40c ea.) for 
convenience in class instruction. 


Price, $1.25 


BEGINNER'S BOOK 
SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO, VOL. | 


By Theodore Presser 


The familiar ‘red book'' that has started 
thousands of young pupils between 6 and 
9 years of age on the road to piano play- 
ing. "Student's Book'’ (1.00) and ''Player's 
Book'' (1.00) continue on with this course 
so pleasantly begun. The new and revised 
edition of ‘Beginner's Book'' employs both 
clefs from the start. 


Price, $1.00 


FIRST YEAR at the PIANO 
By John M. Williams 


An immensely popular beginner's book for 
students between the ages of 9 and 12 years 
by a leading authority on piano pedagogy. 
Also published in 4 parts (35c ea.) for con- 
venience in class teaching. ‘Second Year 
at the Piano" (1.00) follows this work. 


Price, $1.00 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE 
FOR THE PIANO 
Compiled by W. S. B. Mathews 


The original and still the most widely used 
complete course of studies for the piano. 
10 volumes—I0 grades. The new and revised 
edition of Grade | uses both clefs from 
the start. 


Price, $1.00 Each Grade 


GROWN-UP 
BEGINNER'S BOOK 
FOR THE PIANO 
By Wm. M. Felton 


Features the chordal approach to the piano 
for students of more mature years. Includes 
many pleasing easy arrangements of familiar 


melodies. 
Price, $1.00 


eVIOLINe 


BEL CANTO METHOD 
FOR THE VIOLIN 
By Mabel Madison Watson 


One of the most elementary methods for 
this instrument combining foundation tech- 
nic with the art of melody playing in a 
manner that will surely interest the pupil. 


Price, $1.25 


Rob Roy Peery's 
VERY FIRST VIOLIN BOOK 


(Fiddling for Fun) 


This unique method literally ‘“'sings'' the 
eng pupil into an acquaintance with the 
undamentals of violin playing. Many of 
the studies are provided with a second 


violin part for the teacher. 


Price, $1.00 


VOICE e 


BEGINNER'S VOICE BOOK 


By Frantz Proschowski 


Begins with the very rudiments of music and 
imparts, in a radically new and novel man- 
ner, the principles of the Old Italian school 
of sogns. recipe | the pupils to attain the 
highest degree of proficiency. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $3.00 


In Violin Classes 


THE CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 
IN TWO BOOKS 


Violin class teaching becomes a simple, practicable pro- 
cedure with this work. The use of tunes that young be- 
ginners know vocally is a feature. Simple melodies from 
folk songs, children's singing games and the classics are 
arranged cleverly to give the most direct and enjoyable 
approach. The ‘'Teacher's Manual" 


f b supplies advice on the use of this work 
and gives piano accompaniments (with the violin part 
above in score.) 


BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 


Student’s Book, 75c Student’s Book, 75c 
Teacher’s Manual,$1.00 Teacher’s Manual, $1.00 


ENSEMBLE METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


This method has won great success in class teaching. The exercises in the 
book have been arranged for three parts of practically equal difficulty, 
and the class, being divided into three sections, alternates in playing each 
part. Viola, Cello, and Bass parts also are obtainable at 75 cents each, 
thus et study material for the entire string section of the orchestra. 
dag donee tudies for Violin Classes,"' (1.00) follows this book, taking 
up the third position and double-stops. 


Price, $1.25 


FIRST FOLK SONGS 
ARRANGED FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
By Mabel Madison Watson 


Clever arrangements of delightful singing melodies for use either as first 
studies or as supplementary material for young violinists—class or private 


lessons. 
Violin Part, 50c Piano Part, $1.00 


RHYTHMICAL A B C'S FOR THE VIOLIN 


By A. Louis Scarmolin 


These are pleasingly dressed-up ''A B C's" for young violin beginners pre- 
paratory to the usual instructor; they may be used either in class or 
private instruction. The violin parts are written entirely on the open strings. 


Violin Part, 35c Piano Part, 40c 


In Voice Classes 


EDUCATIONAL VOCAL TECHNIQUE 


Oe IN SONG AND SPEECH 
By W. Warren Shaw 


° In Collaboration With 
d George L. Lindsay 


IN TWO VOLUMES 
P This unique song method presents a practical means 
Nee for cultivating the voice for singing and speaking, 
, ” i states the underlying theory, and 
aaa also introduces the pupil to the 
W. Warren Shaw |iterature of song. The book is well 
planned for educational work, comprising 25 units, each 
of which begins with simple but excellent exercises set 
to interesting verses. Accompanying the exercises are 
clear explanations which further aid in acquainting the 
pupil with the underlying principles of a good vocal 
technique. Each lesson also includes some bit of a 


vocal gem from the master composers, the operatic 
field or from folk song and light opera type sources. 


Price, $1.00 each 


George L. Lindsay 


METHODICAL SIGHT SINGING 
By Frederic W. Root, Op. 21 
IN 3 BOOKS 


The class instruction material in the author's ‘Technic and the Art of | 
Singing."' The books are titled: Bk. | "The Beginning’; Bk. 2 '* Fi 
Through the Keys"; Bk, 3 ‘Progressive Musicianship."' 


Price, 60c each 


Examination Privileges may be enjoyed by teacl 

on any of the books described on this page. Just ser 
to Presser's for copies "On Approval’ of these or any 
music publications in which you may be ir ested 
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AMERICA ACCLAIMS 


THESE, HER COMPOSER-SONS 


PROGRAMS ARRANGED BY MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS, SCHOOLS, 
COMMUNITY GROUPS AND OTHERS CONSISTENTLY INCLUDE THE 
WORKS OF THESE AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


NEVIN 


A DAY IN VENICE—Suite 


(Un Giorna in Venezia) 


DAWN (Alba) 
ae =3-'s— ate rr Wy — 
eS eee 
GONDOLIERS (Gondolieri) 
fies eerie 
VENETIAN LOVE SONG 


(Canzone Amorosa) 
nip Err prpee 


GOOD NIGHT (Buona Notte) 
Clar.&Fl 


[ae > eaeaesteeeneire 


Published for: 


Pane Salee. ¢ss552d 1.50 Violin and Piano... 1.50 
Vocal Solo ......... 1.50 Pipe Organ........ 1.50 
Violin, Cello and Piano..... 2.00 
Treble Voices (SSA) .60 Mixed Voices (SAB) .25 
Symphonic Band.... 6.00 Full Orchestra ..... 2.50 
Standard ‘Band..... 4.50 Small Orchestra.... 1.75 
Full Band. Arr. H. Bellstedt...... 2.50 


Each of the 4 Numbers Also Published Separately 
for Piano Solo, Piano Duet and Two Pianos, Four 
Hands. 


MIGHTY LAK’ A ROSE 
(Text by Frank L. Stanton) 
Published for: 


High Voice, .50 Medium Yoice, .50 
Low Voice, .50 
Vocal Duet (Sop. and Alto)... 6.2.5 ca cue ney -50 
Wrewle VOIGOS, TWO PEET fa, 025 core cere bone <e «12 
Treble Voices, Three Parts ox. sds cn ccc deco vee 10 
Preble Volces, Four: Party ood titic ice cctace ces 2 
Mixed’ Yotnes (SATE) leita 5 6x8 vince dr. Sega 10 
Beno Charan (SAB } 6 25 ocacackadetiwen «fap ale AS 
Men's Volees (UIBB) cuscc ce eas cocesesaa ests 10 
Piano Solo. Arr. Carlyle Davis ................ 50 
Piano Solo. Waltz Hesitation.................. -60 
Violin and Piano, Arr. M. Banner............. 50 
Violin and Piano, Arr. N. Thorpe.............. -50 


Also published for Band and Orchestra 


Favored Nevin Songs: 


The Woodpecker (2 Keys}........... 50 
My Desire (Mon Desir) (2 Keys)...... .60 
Necklace of Love (Low)............. .60 
Nightingale's Song (2 Keys).......... 65 


(Also Obtainable As Choruses) 


Piano Program Pieces: 


PARP ICATIOR.-.« euks Say gle ake a et ae 35 
A June Night in Washington......... 75 
March of the Pilgrims............... 50 
BIOP ON Wie <5 fire fiche Raaloun og etree Oke .60 


THEODORE PRESSER €CO.; 


Distributors, 


SOUSA 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 
FOREVER 
March 
The most frequently played march in America. 
Composed in Spanish-American War days its 
popularity is ever on the increase. Arrange- 
ments are obtainable for 


Piano Solo, .50 Piano Duet, .75 
Piano, Six Hands, $1.00 
Piano, Easier Arr. by J. W. Schaum.... .50 
Vocal Solo.... .50 Band 3... eee 75 
Full Orchestra, $1.15 
Mixed Voices Treble Voices 
(SATB) .... .10 (Sal Wet, 12 
Mixed Voices Men's Voices 
(SAB) . sie Pts ee ; Ahoy 12 


Unison Chorus. 


Popular Sousa Marches: 


Bride Elect °* Invincible Eagle 
Charlatan * King Cotton 
El Capitan * Aviators 
Fairest of the Fair * Liberty Bell 
Hail to the Spirit of Liberty 
Hands Across the Sea 
Manhattan Beach * Harmonica Wizard 
The Royal Welch Fusiliers 


Piano Solo, .50 Each 
Band, .75 Full Orch., 1.15 


Concert Band Numbers: 
LOOKING UPWARD 


Suite 
By the Light of the Polar Star.......... 5.00 
Beneath the Southern Cross........... 5.00 
Mars and Nenuss.i. vi. ees ne ee 5.00 


Symphonic Band (with Conductor's Score) 


DWELLERS OF THE WESTERN 


WORLD 

Suite 
The: Red'\Man.ivs...iccetet eee a. eee 1.50 
The) White Mans... d. oe eee ee 2.00 
The Black. Man 2%: 22. See 1.75 


Standard Band (with Conductor's Score) 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 


In the House of Burbo and Stratonice—Nydia 
—tThe Destruction of Pompeii and 


Nydia's Death 


Complete—Standard Band...... 2.00 
(With Conductor's Score) 


The John Church Company 


The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music 


1712 GCHESTNUTOSPRESL T PHILADELPHIA 


SPROSS 


SPROSS’ ALBUM OF SONGS 


For High Voice 


Attractive well-made volumes containing 
under one cover a fine collection of this com- 
poser’s favorite songs. The high voice volume 
presents songs favored by sopranos and 
tenors; the low voice volume songs pro- 
giammed by altos as well as those inimitable 
Spross songs for men that baritones and 
basses admire. 

Price, $1.00 Each 


For Low Voice 


Outstanding Song Successes: 


Will\o' the Wisp (2 Keys):......,..5-. 
Yesterday and Today (2 Keys)......... 
Ishtar. (2 Keys) ce tee te ee 
Song of Steel (Low)-n- 2. a8 ane oe 
My ‘Oper:Fire: {Low ken.3 ashe eee ee 
How Many Times Do | Love Thee? 

(2° Keys). ns ones beers ae ee 
When Dreams Were Set to Music (High) 
Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song (2 Keys).. 
Let All My Life Be Music (2 Keys)...... 
Birds (High)... suet so ee 


WILL O’ THE WISP 
High Voice in F Low Voice in C 


SS See oer 


2 ae eae rdan-cing light, Where do you wan-der in-to the night? 


naciaion {MEX by The Joke Charoh Ormpany 


Sacred Solos: 


| Do Not Ask, O Lord (2 Keys)......... 
(Violin Obbligato) 

Alleluia (2 Keys) Easter.............. a: 
| Looked for God and | Found Him 
(2.Keys)% :.. Puls chen teres pave ee 
O Little Town of Bethlehem (2 Keys).... 
(Violin Obbligato} 


EVANGELINE 


Cantata for Women’s Voices 

with Baritone Solo 

Frequently programmed by leading women's 

club choruses is this beautiful setting of the 

familiar Longfellow text. Not beyond the 

capabilities of high school and academy 
choruses if a soloist is available. 


Vocal Score, 75c 


SONATA IN D MINOR 
Allegro con brio ® Andante 
Scherzo-Allegro * Allegro 
For Violin and Piano ¢ 


A noteworthy contribution to American music | | , 
appreciated by artist performers. Til 
Price, $1.50 
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music magazine 


Foal 


ALL ABOUT BANDS 
Goldman, Whiteman, Rolfe, Holtz, Revelli and others 


Band and Orchestral Publications 


Inelude These Exeellent Offerings 


a oe 


DITSON’S 


HETZEL’S 


VISUAL 


CLASS METHOD 


for the SAXOPHONE 


EN SS 
=. — 
; HETZEL'S 


VISUAL CLASS METHOD 
: 


SAXOPHONE | 


Including... 
HETZEL’S 


Photographic Fingering Chart 
for All Saxophones 


By JACK HETZEL 


This unique feature supplies, with 20 remarkably clear half-tone 
cuts, photographic illustrations of every detail for the fingering 
of each note on saxophones of any pitch—B-flat, 
C Melody instruments. It is printed on extra heavy paper stock 
and folds to the size of the book, 9 x 12 inches. Open, the chart 
measures 5344 x 12 inches. May be used with any modern 


method for the saxophone. To the right 
(reduced) of one of the twenty on the chart. 


Price of Chart, 50 cents 
Hetzel’s Visual Class Method for the Oboe 


ment of their publication will be made. 


and Visual Class 
Methods for other instruments are in preparation. Due announce- 


A Carefully Graded Elementary Work Introducing 
the Photographic Fingering Chart, with Abundant 
Ensemble Material, Solos, Duets, Trios and Quartets. 


By JACK HETZEL 


i In schools where participants in either band or orches- 
tra must be trained from the beginning, and quickly 
/ ’ brought to a fairly acceptable stage of playing ability, 
rei this work 
director who is a brass or string man as successfully 
as by the individual who has specialized in the reeds. 
The visual idea, using the chart, immediately acquaints 
the students with the correct fingering and, from the 
start of learning the very first notes, they have some- 
thing interesting to play. It is much more comprehen- 
aa ne eee sive than the ayerage elementary work and advances 
the class to a higher point of efficiency. 


Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 


should prove ideal. It can be used by the 


Left 
Mand 
E-flat or 
an illustration 
Right 
Hand 


HETZEL’S 


VISUAL CLASS METHOD 
for the CLARINET 


With Photographic Fingering Chart for Clarinet (Boehm System) 
By JACK HETZEL 


An instantaneous success immediately ac- 
cepted by the teaching profession, and by 
many school band and orchestra directors 
as a most practical method for the first 
instruction of clarinet pupils, Everything is 


clear and to the point and all procedures 
are based on testings and developments 
made in much practical work with clarinet 
beginners. 


Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 
Hetzel’s Photographic Fingering Chart for the Clarinet (Boehm System) may be used 


with any modern method, but is especially 
Price of Chart, 50 cents. 


MARCHE 
ANTIPHONAIRE 


for 
Symphonic Orchestra 


By HAROLD M. JOHNSON 


Large, $3.00 Medium, $2.00 
Full Score, $1.25 


Extra Parts, Each 20 cents 
Piano, Conductor’s Part, 40 cents 


A modern grand march which derives its 
name from the extensive employment of 
antiphonal writing between the principal 
instrumental choirs. Closely follows the 
sonata-allegro plan. 


Two Recent Issues for Orchestra 


adapted for Hetzel’s Visual Class Method. 


LES JABAWAUKS 


Danse Russe for Orchestra 
By ARTHUR WELLESLEY 


Orchestrated by A. W. Hughes 
(Philharmonic Orch. Series No. 49) 


Small, With Piano, 75 cents 
Full, With Piano, $1.00 


Full Score, $1.50 


A characteristic dance (Grade 3) recently 
added to the celebrated Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Series, It makes an excellent 
feature number for concert or commence- 
ment programs of the school orchestra. 


THE PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


14 High Class Selections from the Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra Series Issued in 
Book Form for School Organizations. 

Contents RE 
Gavotte Celebre vs .issoskes bene Padre G. Martini 
Moment Musical No. 3 ........ Franz Schubert 
Caprice:s in Adi opuectaveaetres Joseph Haydn 
Hunting Song adc<s< cdlons awe Gustave Lazarus 


Johann Sebastian Bach 
Largo from Xerxes ....George Frideric Handel 
Bourree in G minor ....J/ohann Sebastian Bach 
Intermezzo (I’ Arlesienne Suite) Georges Bizet 
Turkish March ........ Ludwig van Beethoven 
Minuet from Symphony in E-flat 

Wolfgang A. Mozart 

Gavotte from Paris and Helen 
C. W. von Gluck 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5 ....J/ohannes Brabms 
Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2..P. |. Tchaikovsky 
Ballet Music from Rosamunde Franz Schubert 
Instrumentation for Modern School Orchestra 
Instrument Books, 50c Piano Book, $1.00 

Full Score, $5.00 


BAND-MASTER’S 
REPERTORY 


A Book of Ten Concert Numbers of 
Medium Difficulty 
Compiled and Edited by 


N. Clifford Page 


Gavotte and Musette . 


Contents 
Princess of the Sun—Overture..C. W. Bennet 
Pastorsle ‘To sscsccse s Ge tceptontaae S. Barmotine 
Snowhwkes 2discccdacatasizcdbaneeut J. M. Fulton 
Bohemian Girl—Selection ........ M. W. Balfe 
A Night in Spain-.i aevlese tctanse J. Massenet 
Nicodemus—Overture .........+- R; Gruenwald 
Springtime—Novelette ......... F. P. Atherton 
Chimes of Normandy—Selection R. BP pile 4 
Capricious Woodnymphs .......... F. H. Losey 


March of the Boy Scouts G. A. Grant-Schae/er 
Complete Instrumentation for School Band 
Instrument Books, 50c Conductor’s Part, 75¢ 


TWENTY CHORALES 


A Choral Prelude and a Fugue 
By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


For Instrumental Ensembles in Orchestras, 

Bands, and Smaller Groups of Strings, 

Brass, and Woodwinds in Various 
Combinations. 


Arranged and Edited by Osbourne 
McConathy, Russell V. Morgan and 
Harry F. Clarke 


Instrumentation 

Violins I and II; Violas; Violoncellos, Double 
Basses; D-flat Piccolos and C Flutes; Oboes; 
E-flat Clarinets; B-flat Clarinets; E-flat Alto 
Saxophones, Alto Clarinet; Baritone Saxo- 
phone in E-flat; B-flat Cornets (Trumpets); 
B-flat Soprano Saxophone; E-flat Altos; F 
Horns; English Horn; B-flat Tenor and Bass 
Saxophones; Bass Clarinet; C Tenor Saxo- 
phones; Baritone, Euphonium; Trombones 
and Bassoons; E-flat and BB-flat Tubas 
(Basses); Tympani (Percussion); Conductor’s 
Book (Piano), 


Conductor’s Book, 75¢ 


Other Books, 50c 


SKYROCKETS 


Descriptive March for Full Band 
By CUYLER HERSHEY LEONARD 


For the past two seasons this march has 
been featured on the programs of many 
leading high school organizations, Un- 
usual harmonies and_ striking percussion 
effects are employed to illustrate sky- 
rockets in action, yet the march has all 
of the essential rhythmic and melodic 
features that attract and hold audience 
and performers alike. There is a xylo- 
phone part for concert performance, 


Price, 75 cents 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. i 


Tenor (Melody) Saxophone, 7. ee ae Clari- 


Two Successful Concert Band Numbers 


THE MORRISON 
STRING CLASS SYSTEM 


For the Combined Class Teaching of 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO and BASS 


By DON MORRISON 


Associate Editors—Karl W. Gehrkens 
and Arthur L. Williams 


This system can be used with the four string 
instruments combined, with any two or three 
of them simultaneously, or by any instru- 
ment alone in a separate class. Every detail 
in these books has had long continued class- 
room use, Through a progressive blending of 
melodies and technical studies the individual 
is given fundamental training on his instru- 
ment, then the co-ordination of the group, or 
the four instruments, is achieved. A simple 
piano accompaniment is provided in each 


book, 
Volume I—Violin and Viola, 75¢ 
Volume II—Cello and Bass, 75c¢ 


MORRISON 
ORCHESTRAL UNISONS 


A System of Relay Solos for Training 
Young Orchestras 


By DON MORRISON 


The idea of these relay solos originated from 
the “relay race” of the track meet, They 
are intended to awaken in young players a 
realization of the variety of expression pos- 
sible. in a musical composition and to give 
confidence in playing solo sections when 
called upon to do so. 
Instrumentation:—1, Violin, 2. yee 3. Cello, 
4. String Bass, 5. Flute- Piccolo, 6 Oboe-C 


net-Sop. or Ten, Saxophones in_ B-flat- 
Trombone or Baritone (Treble Clef), 8. 
French Horn in F, 9. E-flat Alto Saxophone, 
10, E-flat Alto Horn or Mellophone, 11, Trom- 
bone-Bassoon-Baritone, 12. E-flat and BB- 
flat Tuba, 13. Percussion, 14. Piano Ac- 
companiment. 
Instrument parts, 15c ea. Piano Acc., 60c 

Full Score, $1.00 


PROJECT LESSONS 
IN ORCHESTRATION 


By ARTHUR E. HEACOX 

(Music Students’ Library) 

This practical textbook presents a series of 
short, interesting lesson-problems in orches- 
tration, arranged especially for the use of 
school groups studying this fascinating sub- 
ject. 180 pages 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


MUSIC SUPPLEMENT 


to Project Lessons in Orchestration 


By ARTHUR E. HEACOX Price, 75c 


A book containing the music required in the 
lesson assignments of the above text—songs 
and piano pieces. 63 pages. 


LISTEN TO THE 
DRUMMERS 


Novelty March for Full Band 


By CUYLER HERSHEY LEONARD 


With vivid, scintillating effects gained 
by well handled instrumental col 

rhythmic liveliness, melodic brilliance a 
special percussion effects this composi- 
tion gives its performers a geod. time and — 
hearers of it a real treat. There 

pauses for vibraphone chords, an imita- 
tion of modern radio bands, 


“ Price, 75 cents a4 | 
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NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR MUSIC FESTIVAL” by Olin Down 


Aids For Good-Weather 
Kindergarten 
Activities 


Teachers of young pupils will find it profitable to investigate these 
books of songs, dances, and pantomimes which possess such admirable 


qualities for entertainingly developing the thinking and co-ordinated 
action of little folks who must be kept occupied in summer classes, 
camps, homes, church schools, or other groups. 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD 


Three Volumes 
By 

Alice C. D. Riley 
and 

Jessie L. Gaynor 


The most popular col- 
lections of children’s 
songs published. For 
years these have been 
used in the home, in 
the kindergarten, in 
primary classes, in 
public and __ private 
schools, and in juve- 
nile clubs and socie- 
ties. The songs are classified for various seasons 
and occasions, for various activities in the life 
of a child, They are educational, recreational, 
yes, and even devotional, as several sacred songs 
or Sunday school groups are included. 


Cloth Bound. Price, $1.25 each 


SONGS OF MODERN CHILD LIFE 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 
and Dorothy Gaynor Blake 
Begun by Mrs. Gaynor, this book was completed 
of her talented daughter, Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake. The songs were written at the suggestion 
of a member of the Council of Public Safety and 
of the Child Health Organization of America 
as the simplest way to set down the first princi- 
ples of child hygiene. Delightfully original texts 
and especially charming tunes for tiny tots. 


Cloth Bound. Price, $1.00 


LITTLE SONGS 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


By Georgia B. Perry 


This book of songs has been given a warm wel- 
come by all interested and sympathetic friends 
of childhood. The songs are short enough to be 
learned by the youngest singing child, they em- 
y both commonplace and extraordinary ex- 
riences of little children. There are songs for 
nome, school, church and social gatherings. 


Cloth Bound. Price, $1.00 


HEALTH SONGS 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 
and Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


These eleven songs are those listed under the 
above captioned classification in ‘Songs of 
Modern Child Life,"’ and published in an inex- 
pensive paper-bound book for convenience and 
economy in distributing copies to children and 
parents, 


Price, 25 cents 


Children’s Songs 
By Jessie L. Gaynor 
The Elephant 
One-a-Penny 
The Tin Soldiers .... 
Twilight Song 
What a Very Handy Thing a 
Monkey's Tail Must Be 


SIX LITTLE SONGS 
FOR THE CHILDREN TO SING 


By George Henschel 


Based on the text from Scott’s ‘Nature Study 
and the Child”, these songs of a higher type of 
musical composition, appeal to children because 
of an unusual, buc not too difficult melodic and 
rhythmic structure. 


Price, 60 cents 


SONGS AND SHADOW PICTURES 
FOR THE CHILD WORLD 


Verses by 
Rachel Barton Butler 
Music by 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


Shadow Pictures by 
Susanne Fennimore Tyndale 


Ten fascinating songs for litde children, attrac- 
tively gotten up in a miniature art volume that 
makes a most suitable gift book. The verses are 
printed both with the song and on a specially 
illustrated prefatory page. There is an element 
of freshness and newness to each verse. Mrs. 
Gaynor’s music is tuneful, of course, and she 
always keeps her songs safely within a moderate 
voice range. 


Cloth Bound. Price, 75 cents 


THIRTY RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES 


6 
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Song Texts by 
Alice C. D. Riley 


Music by 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


Description and 
Illustrations by 


Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


A From the celebrated Songs 
~*~ of the Child World volumes 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake has 
selected for this book thirty 
Blake most attractive songs. Ac- 
companying each are clever ‘‘match-stick’’ 
drawings which show the rhythmic action for 
young people. Besides the rhythmic conscious- 
ness developed, the child thus is given early 
training in music appreciation and group activity 
work. Mothers, too, can use these rhythmic 
pantomimes and songs with pre-school children 
in the home. Suggestions for use of the rhyth- 
mics with other songs in the original volumes 
also are given. Complete texts, of course. 


Price, $1.25 


Dorothy Gaynor 


DANCES AND GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


Descriptive Text by 
Susan Hoffman Gilman 


Music by 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


Silhouettes by 
Susanne Fennimore Tyndale 


A most complete and practical volume of mate- 
rial for the kindergarten or primary grade 
teacher who appreciates the value of instructive 
play and group activities. It contains complete 
directions and music for 27 dances and games 
that are interesting to youngsters. The illus- 
trations are silhouettes in free-hand paper cut- 
ting. 
Price, $2.00 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WHERE SHALL | 


PrivaTE TEACHERS (Western) 


Mr. and Mrs. Abby De Avirett 


Teachers of Piano 
Telephone WHitney 7340 


Residence Studios, 267 South Arden Boulevard 
(Corner Third Street) Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
229 So. Harvard eg Los Angeles, Calif. 


SHSSSSSSOSSSOSOSCSOSOSOOS 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 


610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
Author of "Basic Pianoforte Technique" 
(MacMillan) 


Teacher of Teachers. Coach of Young Artists. 
Pupils Prepared for Concert Work. Class Courses 
in Technique, Pianistic Interpretation, Normal 
Methods for Piano Teachers. 

609 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


2833 Webster Street, Berkeley, Cal. 


Private TEACHERS (Mid-West) 


NINA BOLMAR 


Teacher of voice 
Endorsed by L. S. Samoiloff 
612 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Phone: Web. 4937 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


Pianist and Teacher 
assistant and successor to Emil Liebling 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IIlinois 

Telephone Webster 4937 


ELAINE DE SELLEM 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Youthful voices developed 
Mature voices rejuvenated 
Mojor Teacher of Voice 


American Conservatory 
Chicago, Ill. 


RICHARD DE YOUNG 

Teacher of Singing 
Teacher of many famous concert, radio and opera 
artists. Associated teachers in languages, har- 
mony, solfege, classes in operatic repertoire under 
famous conductor. 
721 North Michigan Ave. 

Phone: Delaware 2338 


HILDA von TAUBE 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Pupil Doctor Malvine Brée & Theo. Leschetizky 
3632 Homewood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


PrivATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


BARBARA BLATHERWICK 


Recital - Coloratura Soprano - Opera 


Teacher of Voice 
The Italian bel canto, founded on the 
principles of Manuel Garcia 
43 Fifth Avenue 


ew York 
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Chicago, III. 


Kimball Hall |200 W. 57th St., 


Chicago, Ill. 1315 West 57th St. 


Tel.: GRamercy 5-6392) 


GO «PO. STUDY? 


PrivaTE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AYE., 
NEW YORK 


(Louis) Betsy) 


( 
DORNAY — CULP 


Only teachers of Lucille Manners 
Cities Service Radio Star 


344 West 72 St. New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 7-4999 


EVERETT ALBERT ENGSTROM 


Voice Consultant—Teacher of Singing 
Private instruction—lillustrated Lectures 
Steinway Hall New York City 
Member: N. Y. Singing Teachers Assoc. Editor: 
Voice Dept. Music Teachers Review. President: Assoc 

Music Teachers League. 
Ad. Secy., 452 Ft. Wash. Ave., N. Y. C. 


Tel. WA. 7-6552 


ALBERTO JONAS 


T 
Philadelphia, as Director of Piano Department in thet) 
Combs College of Music, 133! S. Broad St. 
Pupils accepted during Summer. Credits for 
degrees granted. 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS - 
Voice—Piano 


Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since 1922 
14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Summer Class—July and August 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


4 
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New Yo 


Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 


Study Modern Popular Piano Playing with 
HENRY SCOTT 


Famous Screen and Radio Pianist—Teacher 
Courses in Swing—Harmony—Orchestrations. 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
Telephone Columbus 5-6894 or write 


New York City 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Arctist-Teacher 


Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Moritz Moszkowski 
and Josef Hofmann. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City?" 


Summer Master Class—June to Sept.—Apply Now. & 


ANNE YAGO 
(Mrs. W. H. McGuffey) 


A Teacher of Voice 

With Years of Experience as Contralto Prima Donno 

with the Leading Grand Opera and Light Opera 
companies of The United States. 

Pupils pavers for Radio, Concert and Opera 

Studio—| N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Phone District—4079 
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America Has Many 
"Grown-Ups Ensoyine 
THE PLAYING OF THE 
Piano THROUGH THE 
Alp oF THese Books 


For Years “Grown-Up” Music Beginners Felt That an 
Instrument Calling for Single Note Reading was Their Only 
Chance to Enjoy Making Music. To-day, Through These Spe- 
cially-Prepared Books, They Find the Greater Advantages of the 
Piano, From Which Melody, Rhythm, and Harmony May be 
Brought Forth by a Single Performer, Are Opened to Them. 


Piano Teachers Everywhere Are Enlarging Their 
Pupil Lists In Using These Books. 


GROWN-UP BEGINNER’S BOOK 


For the Piano 


By WILLIAM M. FELTON 


This helpful book for || ||f=@amemssavermstemry| | Everything in the book 
adult beginners at the 4) | is designed for the adult 
piano begins with the | | GROWN-UP All student—the music will 
rudiments, but quickly : appeal to the aduit in- 
has the pupil playing in- BEGINNERS b | telligence, the pieces 


* 
a 
WILLIAM M FELTON 


teresting melodies while | H BOOK | | and exercises are ar- 
making rapid acquaint- | | er aon # ranged for playing by 
technical problems. Key- af This work also should 
board illustrations as- prove especially valu- 
notes of the printed | |} | pianists who wish to 
page with the keys of | “brush-up” on funda- 


ance with fundamental & fully-matured hands. 

ial 
sist in correlating the i”|| | able to “out of practice” 
the piano. mentals, 


Here is a book of piano instruction material for grown-ups, high school age pupils and college 
young men and wemen, that really leads towards a definite goal—not the digital dexterity of 
the virtuoso—but the ability to play the many fine compositions of intermediate grade, and the 
playable arrangements of classic and standard compositions, that are available. While intended 
for use with a teacher, the explanations are so clear and easily understood that the diligent 
self-help student may get much assistance from the study of it. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


PROGRESSING PIANO STUDIES 


For the Grown-Up Student 
By WILLIAM M. FELTON 
A “Follow-Up” to Grown-Up Beginner’s Book for the Piano 


When the adult student has completed the first instruction book a fair amount 
of playing ability has been acquired. But few are satisfied to rest content with 
this meagre accomplishment, and then teachers are faced with the problem 
of supplying the proper study material. 


Here in this book are gathered together etudes that have all the characteristics 
that appeal to adults; the same type of material employed in the author’s 
Grown-Up Beginner’s Book. They have been carefully graded in progressive 
order, the fingering plainly marked and the editing has been most thorough. 
Teachers will be delighted with so comprehensive a course of studies under 
one cover. Adult pupils will welcome the economy effected and will appreciate 
the opportunity of perfecting their technique to a point where they can play 
the not-so-difficult pieces of composers such as Schumann, Mozart and Haydn 
among the classic writers and Nevin, MacDowell, Engelmann, Cadman, Kern 
and others too numerous to mention among the moderns. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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PLAY WITH PLEA 
An Album for the Grown-Up Piano Student 
Compiled and Arranged 


By WILLIAM M. FELTON 


BOs 


Adult pianists of limited 

attainments, or with lit- 
tle time to practice, here 
have a fine group of se- 
lections, including melo- 
dies known to them as 
radio “signatures” and 
movie “theme music.” 
None of the arrange- 
ments requires more 
technical proficiency 
than that <a by 
the pianist able to play 
grade three music. 


Students of more ma- 


ture years, who have Diay WITH 
completed the first books U p E 
sons 


of instruction and pieces, 
can get a lot of fun out 
of playing these num- 
bers. There are arrange- 
ments of folk songs and 
ballads, gems from the 
operas and overtures, 
selections from the clas- 
sics, and pieces in light 
rhythmic style. 


—- CONTENTS — 


Air, from? Traviata: 5... sie<ss beeen ened Verdi Marche Pontificale .......sseeeeeeees 
Barcarolle, from Oberon.............. Weber Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 1......ccecseees 
The) Batistccecsss ance me esake tne Strauss Military March ........- . 
Beautiful Dreamer: 24/4. siewa sin/eu cn emis Foster Nazareth ........00. 
Cavalry Ride, from Light Cavalry..... Suppe Norwegian Dance . 
Ciribiribing..% as «scien de bein eens Pestalozza On'the Almas, 2.5 cs+a-sur Tyrolean Folk Song 
Coronation March, from The On Wings of Song..........+--. Mendelssohn 
Prophet) §, cm siees.nelsigige ee Shia Meyerbeer | Peter, Go Ring Dem Bells....Negro Spiritual 
Dance of the Hours, from POEME five vec nea neice nie Serkien en sereenee Fibich 
La Gloconda 144%. dice arb paeee Ponchielli Qui Vive’ vicsaccuncbeceseakseemeaennue 
Bapans. % fecccs cas asbrsratetara ce eee Waldteufel Sailing 2:40 :0s:0w seep oda oe eee alee 
Evening Prayer, from Hansel Selections, from Chimes of 
and Grobel: 23.2. oss deve cent Humperdinck Normandy? s5'5.033 52000" 4nanne 
The Fair Maid of Serenade d’AMour .....sccceccessesssce 
Sorrento..2 ics ccues Neapolitan Folk Song Slavonic Dance No. 8.........+seee0- 
Forget-Me-Not (i.56:c<d sucicsidiewe ate Macbeth Sounds from the Vienna Woods...... 
Gems, from The Mikado............. Sullivan Spanish Dance, No. 1...........- 
Gypsy Song, from Carmen............. Bizet The Swallow .. 2550 0s2s0 aa MRI Ss 
Happy and Light of Heart, Tell Me, Mary, How to Woo Thee.... 
from Bohemian Girl................ Balfe Theme, from Finlandia.............. Sibelius 
In the Gloaming: 3... 2. a.n5400ceee Harrison Two Guitars ...sccsse Russian Gypsy Melody 
Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair....Foster Valse, Op. 70; No: Tescs ac avan ee certs C i 
The: Kerry Danceési.dc6% vidio toe eee Molloy Valse. Triste. 0.5 ss cccnedsuweun en PA 
The Kiss "Waltsii..% istics na scatters Arditi | Waltz, from Poet and Peasant........ 
Loch ‘Lowidnd: isis eed set awas Scottish Melody Waltz, from The Merry Widow........ 
Love’s Old Sweet Song.........seee005 Molloy Waltz Motives, from Girofle-Girofla....Lecocq 
March des Petits Pierrots.............+: Bosc Were You There?l... 506. «sve Negro Spiritual 


Marche Hongroise ic, 0...+sseeet Kowalski 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


BOOK OF PIANO PIECES 
FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


Easy Arrangements of 27 Excellent Compositions 


When a grown-up gets started on the undertaking of learning to play the 
piano, he soon realizes that he is into something worth while and that its chal- 
lenges to his ability to coordinate eyes, ears, and hands provide delightful, 
stimulating, and profitable recreation with always enticing fields ahead. 


After the first few months of learning the “geography” of the keyboard and 
in getting the right finger to do the right thing at the right time, there is then 
the chance to begin enjoying one’s own rendition of some attractive music. 
That is where this book comes in. It provides clever, easy-to-play arrange- 
ments of favorite melodies from classic, folk, operatic and standard sources 
along with a dozen original compositions by favorite contemporary composers. 
There is a great variety of emotional content in the types of numbers in this 
collection—some are romantic, some dreamy, some stirring, some character- 
istic, some lively, and others are dignified and impressive. 


PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


BOOK OF PIANO DUETS 
FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


Here is an album of 19 numbers that will have a long, useful, and pleasure- 
giving life around the piano in the average home. When first published it — 
proved an immediate success, but not every copy of the thousands sold has 
been used by a pair of older beginners. It is ideal for such a pair, but some | 
older beginners have had fun with it, and the benefits of its help to their © 
pene progress, by enlisting the aid of playing mates, younger or older, who | 
ave a little more piano-playing experience. Neither part is difficult to play, | 
being perhaps what would be assigned to the average younger student in 
grade 2, or early grade 3. For hands and minds of more maturity, however, 
these duets easily may be taken up well along in the first season of study. ee 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
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PHILA., PA. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1712 CHESTNUT ST. 
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Alec Templeton, sensational radio pianist, presents stimulating ideas in this issue. 
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IDEAS FOR YOUNG PIANO TEACHERS 
By Harriette Dexter Bosworth 


This practical little volume is intended to assist the young piano 
teacher or the parent who supervises a child’s work. It shows how to 
present the technical and esthetic points of piano playing in the most 
sympathetic and intimate manner. The author goes beyond mere 
technical means; she delves into child psychology and the reactions 
of various types of pupils to the understanding and sympathetic teacher. 


Price, 60 Cents 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
By Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mus. Doc. 


Third Year in “A Study Course in Music Understanding” 


n a series of entertaining and informing chapters Dr. Kelley treats of 
Primitive and Oriental instruments, of their successors in Mediaeval 
Europe, and then of the instruments in use in the modern orchestra. 
Chapters are also given ‘to the piano and the organ. A final chapter 
deals with the orchestra itself as the crowning achievement in musical 


8 Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


CLEARCUT SPEECH IN SONG 
By Clara Kathleen Rogers 


Mrs. Rogers is acknowledged as a national authority on diction in 
singing and speaking. A few of the twenty chapter headings: Classi- 
fication of Consonants, Exercises to Promote Flexibility, Analysis of 
Vowels, Positions of Tongue, Breathing, Clear Enunciation on High 
Notes, Emphasis, Recitatives. Fully illustrated with musical quotations 
and pronouncing exercises. 


Price, 60 Cents 


THE VIOLIN: 
ITS FAMOUS MAKERS AND PLAYERS 


By Paul Stoeving 


The author is a member of the faculty of the New York University 
School of Music Education. This book outlines the development and 
history of the violin and its playing. It gives in narrative style essential 
information about more than one hundred and fifty violin mesters and 
composers. Some chapter headings: Origin and Construction, Makers, 
Early Fiddlers, Some Early Masters, Viotti, Paganini, General Develop- 
ment of Violin Art, Methods. 


Price, 60 Cents 


MASTERS OF THE SYMPHONY 
By Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc. 


Fifth Year in “A Study Course in Music Understanding” 
Adopted by The National Federation of Music Clubs 


In this notable work, richly illustrated with music quotations, Dr. 
Goetschius has given students a thoughtful and erudite survey of the 
Symphony and its development from its genesis to the present day. The 
Epilogue is devoted to American Symphonic Writers. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
By Karl Wilson Gehrkens 
_ First Year in “A Study Course in Music Understanding” 


An authoritative presentation of the fundamentals of music for busy 

ple. Its eight chapters treat of Notation, Rhythm, the Melodic, 
coal ag oad Polyphonic elements in music; and of Form and Design, 
Acoustics, Expression and Interpretation. Fully illustrated and gives 
ample lists of reference books for collateral reading, together with lists 
of phonograph records and player-rolls that illustrate the text. 18 illus- 
trations and 136 music cuts, 211 pages. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


THE WHY AND HOW OF MUSIC STUDY 
By Charles H. Farnsworth 


Professor Farnsworth was for many years head of the School Music 
Department, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. He 
is a national authority on music and pedagogy. Contents: Study and 
Talent, Discovering Our Talent, Fitting Our Study to Our Talent, ‘Mental 
Activities in Music Study and Their Application, Relation Between 


Teacher and Pupil. : 
Price, 60 Cents 


TWENTY LESSONS IN CONDUCTING 
By Karl Wilson Gehrken's 


As a first book it is a manual of practice by which baton technic can 
be secured. Success in conducting depends upon the acquirement of 
fundamentals so clearly taught in this book. Music scores are 
that cover each problem, and cuts illustrate the rhythm for 


movements. : 
Price, 60 Cents 


NOTED NAMES IN MUSIC 
By Winton J. Baltzell 
As editor of The Etude, and afterwards of The Musician, the late Mr. 
Baltzell became himself a noted name in music. This handbook is a 
Who’s Who in Music. It is brought up to date with the biographies of 
the most noted musicians, past and present, including Americans. 


Price, 60 Cents 


EPOCHS IN MUSICAL PROGRESS 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 


Fourth Year in “A Study Course in Music Understanding” 
Adopted by The National Federation of Music Clubs 


To appreciate the music one hears, the listener should have some under- 
standing of the trend of musical development and some knowledge of 
what has gone before. This volume gives a bird’s-eye view of the field of 
musical endeavor and traces the story of its growth. Its eight chapters 
are illustrated, pictorially and musically, and give lists of reference 
books for collateral reading and phonograph records and player-rolls 
which illustrate the text. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


MASTERPIECES OF MUSIC 
Compiled by Leo Rich Lewis 


Pocket piano scores from Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, teethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Brahms. Every measure is numbered to correspond 
with references in the text of The Ambitious Listener by the same author. 


Price, 60 Cents 


HOW A DEPENDABLE PIANO TECHNIC WAS WON 
By Harrietle Brower 


The author made a lifelong study of the most practical methods for 
solving piano students’ problems. Her book gives a common-sense 
way of studying the piano‘and its music. It is written in an informal 
style as a series of letters. Some of the subjects covered are: Scale 
Playing, Staccato Chords, The Marcato Touch, Arpeggios. Illustrated 
with homatia passages and diagrams showing correct finger and wrist 
movement, 


Price, 60 Cents 


FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE TRAINING 
By D. A. Clippinger 


Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing, one of Chicago’s 
leading teachers of the voice, organizer and conductor of the Chicago 
Madrigal Club and other choruses. Author of Head Voice and Other 
Problems; Systematic Voice Training, etc. Covers such questions as: 
Is the Tone True to Pitch? Has It the Right Power? Is It Resonant or 
Breathy? Is It Steady or Unsteady? Is the Breath Support Right? Is the 
Vocal Organ Free from Tension? Is the Tone Emotional? Is It Produced 
without Effort? Tone, Diction, Interpretation, Practice, Technic, Use of 
Imagination, etc. 


Price, 60 Cents 


OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 


This revised and augmented edition of a well-known work is a clear 
cut and up-to-date history book for class use or general reading. In addi- 
tion to the eighteen pages of illustrative music listed at front of the 
book, there are reference groups of outside reading material at the end 
of each chapter. The volume itself is copiously illustrated by pictures, 
maps and chronological tables. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.25 


THE GIST OF SIGHT-SINGING 
By Leo Rich Lewis 
Written for class use in study-groups, supplying an abundance of 


ractice material, covering all phases of pitch, rhythm, key and mode 
i addition are 17 pages of Rudimentary Facts of Music. 


Price, 60 Cents 


THE AMBITIOUS LISTENER 
By Leo Rich Lewis 
Professor Lewis, Director of the Music Department at Tufts College, 
is well known in both Europe and America for his lecture work. A 
saving sense of humor makes this k an easy approach to appreci- 
ation of master-works in music. The musical examples are given in 
full in the companion book, Masterpieces of Music. 


Price, 60 Cents 


‘ 


PUBLISHED BY 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE MUSIC 

By Walter Samuel Swisher 
More copies of this book have been bought than any mu 
reference book issued in recent years. A practical working text. A 
74 | to the teacher who wishes to improve his hold on students’ interest 
and attention. Contents: Music Study and Personality, P. logical 
Types, How We Learn, The Material with Which We Work, Suggestions 
and Imitation. Questions, suggestions, and bibliographies at end o 
each chapter. Illustrated with musical quotations. 


Price, 60 Cents 


FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 


Second Year in 
“A Study Course in Music Understanding” 
Adopted by The National Federation of Music Clubs 


This Manual of Music Appreciation presents the chief types of musical 
art in their sequence from the folk song to the fully developed sym- 
phony of today. It assists readers to distinguish the masterpieces of 
music, to understand their significance and respond to their appeal. 
Fully illustrated, and lists reference books for collateral reading and 
phonograph records and player-rolls that illustrate the text. An authori- 
tative and stimulating handbook for students and general readers; 

its purpose is the cultivation of discriminating listeners. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP 
By Walter Samuel Swisher 


The author is clergyman, organist, musical enthusiast, and special — 
student of psychology. His hook is a text for both organist and minister. 
Contents: The Spirit of Worship, Unity of the Service, Function of the 
Service Prelude, Graded Lists of Church Music, Lists of Anthems for 
Various Services, Principles on Which Production of Good Music Rests, 
a tata Function of the Anthem, The Hymn, Choir and Organ, 
matics, 


Price, 60 Cents 


HEALTH HINTS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 
By Dr. Wallace F. Hamilton 


Dr. Hamilton is a successful practicing physician. As a student of 
music he studied the correlation of music and health. The confining — 
nature of musicians’ work makes it important to preserve health an 
vitality. Simple rules for exercise, posture, ‘diet, relaxation, and disease 
prevention are given. The- k contains setting-up exercises; special 
exercises for singers, pianists, and violinists; diet tables. The exercises | 
i 
q 


are well illustrated. i 
Price, 60 Cents 


MUSIC CLUB PROGRAMS FROM ALL NATIONS 
By Arthur Elson 


Besides outlining the various schools of music and giving short, concise 

biographies of those composers whom we know as the outstanding ex- 

ponents of each school, this book presents a series of varied programs to 

be used by clubs and other organizations, together with a series of 4 
grams on the great masters of music, on classical music and on modern 

chamber music. Also included is a questionnaire at the end of each 
chapter and more than one hundred portraits. 


{ 
Cloth Bound—Price, $2.50 


THE VIOLIN STUDENT’S VOCABULARY 
By Eugene Gruenberg 


The author’s lifelong devotion to the violin, both as an artist and asa 
distinguished pedagog, finds expression in this valuable handbook 7 
which tells every violin player and student concisely and exactly what 
he needs to know of musical terms, the rudiments of musical knowledge, 
practicing, the famous violinists, famous violin and bow-makers, with — 
an historical sketch of the violin and bow. Illustrated with music- 


quotations. \ 4 
Price, 60 Cents 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
By Clarence G. Hamilton 


Based cn methods of literary criticism, this unique book is for those who 
wish to listen to music with quickened hearing and real unders ing. 
There are numerous suggestions for supplementary reading and a 
bountiful supply of portraits, diagrams and music cuts. The illustrative 
examples of piano pieces and songs are available in the separate volume 
Typical Piano Pieces and Songs, (Price, $1.50). 

Cloth Bound—Price, $2.50 


HISTORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
By Edward Bailey Birge 


A pioneer work, in a new revised edition, giving for the first time a story 
of the evolution of school music in our country from its feeble begin- 
ning to its present great ap ens ape Richly illustrated with music 
quotations from early music books and with portraits of the principal 
educators from Lowell Mason to date. Indispensable for everyone inter 

ested in school music and its history. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 


INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC 
APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 
By Dorothy Tremble Moyer 
Adopted for use by the Division of University Ex 
in Massachusetts 
This book gives an understanding of the form, traits and history 


music, in a concise series of chapters, hae from all technical 
m ij 


and traverses the story of music imitive origins to thie x 
day. Different forms, styles, schools an iods are luci exp 
with the ne ery pores: pore Laing Fr tig) ferns evi 

t ® a list o onograph records. t book 
Chemin ical Table of both musical and manta s. EF 
valuable for use by classes in any i 


dual study. 14 illustrations, 75 music cuts, 141 pages, 
Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


: Price 25 Cents 
ue eo 3 : | 


CARRENO, “The Empress of the Keyboard’ — Anton Rubinstein. 


PIANO TEACHING RESPONSIBILITIES ARE 
Met BEST WITH WELL-CHOSEN MATERIALS — 


THE TESTING OF THE MERITS OF THESE WORKS IS SUGGESTED 


(Teachers May Secure Any of These Publications for Examination) 


MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 
THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING 


A happy combination of work and play, game-like procedures 
for inculcating in juvenile minds a love of good music while 
they are learning the fundamentals of piano playing, make 
this book a favorite with teachers in the instruction of 
5 to 8 year old beginners. Includes the fascinating picture 
“The Fairyland of pad aap on keyboard chart, and 
“cut-outs” sted in the book. 

cut-outs” to be paste Price, $1.25 


In Four Books—Each 40 cents 


ADA RICHTER’S 
KINDERGARTEN CLASS BOOK 


A PIANO APPROACH FOR LITTLE TOTS 


A novel presentation of the fundamentals of music, through 
the medium of the favorite childhood story “Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears,’’ soon has youngsters of 4 to 6 years playing 
from notes. Includes a little playlet for pupils’ recitals and in- 
teresting illustrations which may be colored with paints or 


one Price, $1.00 


BILBRO’S MIDDLE C 
KINDERGARTEN BOOK 


A VERY FIRST MUSICAL STUDY 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


Long a standard piano teaching work used for the very first 

instruction of very young beginners, now presented in the 

modern Middle C approach. The author, a practical teacher 

specializing in the instruction of juveniles, has put into this 

work much of her talent for writing tuneful piano music 
children. 

that appeals to erica U6 conta 


TUNES FOR TINY TOTS 


A PIANO METHOD FOR PRE-SCHOOL BEGINNERS 
By John M. Williams 


Thousands of teachers regularly use the piano teaching ma- 
terial of this noted pedagogical authority. Here, in this book, 
he gives his procedures for tiny tots, beginning with an 
immediate introduction to the keyboard and the Grand Staff 
and continuing with delightful little tunes and verses de- 
signed to prepare the pupil for the regular instruction book. 


Price, 75 cents 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC LAND 


A MODERN INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Ella Ketterer 


Miss Ketterer has composed many popular piano teaching 
pieces in the early grades, and her remarkable success in 
the teaching profession is readily understandable after ex- 
amining the material in this helpful piano instruction book. 
Interspersed throughout are attractive little pieces, quite a 
few with verses that may be sung. This book goes much 
further in tonality than the average beginner's book. 


Price, $1.00 


THE FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams 


This is the first in a course of instruction books widely used 
by piano teachers for students between the ages of 9 and 14 
years. As explained in the author’s Normal] Classes, which 
have been given in all parts of the country, the work is de- 
signed for rapid, but thorough progress. Following this book 
John M. Williams’ superb “Year by Year” course supplies 
excellent, result-producing, and pupil-pleasing study material 
in Second Year at the Piano ($1.00), Third Year at the Piano 
($1.00), Fourth Year at the Piano ($1.00), and Fifth Year 
at the Piano ($1.00). 


Price, $1.00 
In Four Books—Each 35 cents 


BEGINNER'S BOOK 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO—VOLUME ONE 


By Theodore Presser 


Known to thousands of teachers and students as the “Red 
Book” this is one of the most frequently used elementary 
instruction books for the piano. Meeting fully the modern 
demand for beginning with the Middle C approach, it prepares 
the student for future advancement with sane, interesting 
study and recreation material. Taking the pupil as far as the 
beginning of scale study, this book is followed by Student’s 
Book, Vol, 2 ($1.00) and Player’s Book, Vol. 3 ($1.00). 


Price, $1.00 


TUNEFUL TASKS 
TWENTY LITTLE TUNES IN ETUDE FORM 
By John Thompson 


Supplementary material is often most helpful in the first year 
of study at the piano, if the material is carefully selected and 
judiciously assigned. Dr. Thompson here presents 20 short 
studies covering points in first grade technic. There is a wide 
and most pleasing variety in the contents of this book. 


Price, 75 cents 


TECHNIC FOR BEGINNERS 


PREPARATORY TO ALL STANDARD WORKS 
By Anna Priscilla Risher 


This book has been exceptionally successful because it 
presents, in an attractive manner, modern technical studies 
which prepare young pupils for future work on the studies of 
Pischna, Hanon, Philipp, etc. Fine for developing inde- 
pendent finger action. 

Price, 75 cents 


BEGINNING WITH THE 
PEDALS OF THE PIANO 


By Helen L. Cramm 


Miss Cramm, who has many successful juvenile publications 
to her credit, here gives young students excellent material for 
making a first acquaintance with the pedals. The pieces, 
while tuneful, are sufficiently easy for pupils in grade two 
to play, almost at sight. 

Price, 75 cents 


SHORT STUDY PIECES 
IN ALL KEYS 
By Frederick A. Williams 


Frequently students ready for third grade work have not a 
thorough acquaintance with tonality and later will be found 
complaining that they can’t play in certain keys. Through 
the medium of tuneful study pieces in each of the major and 
minor keys this book helps the pupil in such instances. 


Price, 60 cents 


TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES 


FEATURING SCALE AND CHORD FORMATIONS 
By Carl Wilhelm Kern 


Third grade pupils cannot be given too much drilling in the 
scales, particularly if it is done through such pleasing material 
as is presented in these studies by a writer especially gifted 
in combining the useful with the attractive. 

Price, 60 cents 


CZERNY-LIEBLING 


SELECTED CZERNY STUDIES—IN THREE VOLS. 
Selected and Edited by Emil Liebling 


The “cream of Czerny’’ studies carefully and intelligently 
grouped in three volumes that will supply earnest students 
with material for technical practice from the seeond to the 
seventh grade. : 
Each Volume—Price, $1.00 


PIANO TEACHERS! 


Put a postal in the mails 
today addressed to us and 
requesting, with no obli- 
gation to yourself, our 
“Teachers’ Price List of 
Dependable Piano Materi- 
als."’ Also ask for details 
of our liberal examination 
privileges. 


“Princess Dances (Gaynor) 30c, Dancing In the Gar 


‘[THEeopore Presser Co. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS r 


FREE—Either or Both 
of These Booklets Showing 
Page Portions of Choice 
Piano Solos May be Obtained 
Free at Your Local Dealer 
or Direct from the Publisher. 


“Good Friends for Your Piano Pupils to Meet” contains easily 
read reproductions of full page excerpts of twenty-three 
recently published piano pieces in grades one and two. The 
titles of the pieces and the list price of each in sheet form 
are:— 


Dolly Dear (Richter) 30c, From a Foreign Land (Bragdon) 
25c, Song of the Brooklet (Kaiser) 25c, Bright Eyes (Price) 
25e, Skipping Rope (Dunn) 25c, First Daffodil of Spring 
(Richter) 30c, At Sunday School (Arnold) 25c, Leap Frog 
(Stairs) 25c, My Jolly Pal (Hopkins) 25c, In and Out the 
Window (Richter) 30c, My Puppy (Adler) 25c, Day Dreams 
(Richter) 25c, Tattle Tale (Copeland) 25c, In the Sunshine 
(Chittenden) 25c, One Happy Day (Hansen) 25c, March of 
the Crickets (Endres) 25c, Happy Hans (Endres) 25c, A 
Woodland Story (Lindfors) 40c, Let’s Be Gay (Steede) 25c, 
Venetienne, Barcarolle (Grant-Schaefer) 40c, Little Mountain 
Brook (Adler) 35c, A Spring Garden (McHale) 40c, Minstrel 
Boy (Miles) 25c. 


“Adjudged Superior” gives full page specimens of fifteen new 
and worthy piano solo selections which range in stages of 
difficulty from grade three to grede six. The selections shown 
are:— 


Mexican Moonlight, Tango (Vandevere) 35c, Boatman’s Sere- 
nade (Grey) 40c, Sea Dreams, Barcarolle (Renton Wy tag 

rick) 
25e, Musical Clock In the Antique Shop (Lehman) 30c, Sum- 
mer Skies (King) 40c, Autumn Sunset, Barcarolle (Williams) 
40c, Sparkling Spray (Overholt) 35c, My Lady's Gavotte 
(Frick) 40c, Dancing Snowflakes (King) 40c, Blue Veils, 
Valse de Ballet (Federer) 40c, Dream Barque (Shumaker) 
ves Marche Carnaval (Zachara) 40c, Indian Summer (Adler) 
40e. 


. 
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EVENTION—an Editorial 


“Where there is music, there can't be mischief’ 


teins WE we eed. : ‘| ) 
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Each volume is compiled and edited by an ye ae fy) 

authority on the subject, and contains a valuable, sis. uf off Z 

critical and biographical essay, a bibliography, ON ,.) , 

7 and the best obtainable portrait of the composer > = \0/- ‘ 

MM 4 | tp Ic] ANS represented. The song collections give both the . * 

original text and an English translation. Each The Masterpieces of song and piano 

volume is complete in itself, and is sold separ- music in a series of splendid volumes 

ately. (A folder giving titles of all piano and song edited with authority and engraved, © 


volumes in The Musicians Library FREE upon printed and bound in heavy paper 
reanaeel covers with surpassing excellence. 


THESE FINE VOLUMES OF PIANO SOLOS BELONG IN EVERY MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY 


Johannes Brahms Modern Russian Piano Music Edvard Grieg 
SELECTED PIANO COMPOSITIONS Vol. I: Akimenko to Korestchenko PIANO LYRICS and SHORTER 
. Edited by Rafael Joseffy Vol. Il: Liadoff to Wrangell _ COMPOSITIONS 
Op. 4. Scherzo, E-flat min. Op. 76. Piano Pieces Edited by Constantin von Sternberg Edited by Bertha Feiring Tapper 
’ No. 1, Capriccio; No. 2, Cap- Op. 1. Pi Pi . 47, Lyri + Book I 
L Op. 5. Sonata, F min. Piscio oDi min Ne,’ 8, Inter: VOLUME I : P ate ieces Op 7 Pieces, Book IV 
Op. 10. Four Ballades mezzo, A-flat; No. 4, Inter- Op. 3. Poetic Tone Pictures Op. 54. Lyric Pieces, Book V 
No. 1, D min,; No. 2, D; No. are g append heed Fajen A noteworthy collection of high grade piano compo- Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6 eT Neel 4,6 ‘ 
3, Intermezzo, B; No. 4, B mezzo, A; No. 7, intense, sitions, selected from the. works of the following Op. 12. ale ibe: aries Op. 55. Six Songs (Transcribed) 
; aoe A min.; No. 8, Capriccio, ° P os. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, Nos. 1, 4 
Op. 21/2. Variat : Russian composers: Akimenko, Aleneff, Alpherak Sige 
Hiniwatian rhe ip Pi ih Op. 79. Two Rhapsodies 7 .P ? ; ? p y, Op. 28. Four Album Leaves Op. 57. Lyrie Piecess Book VI 
| e Neo. ly Bomin.2 New 2.,G min: Amani, Antipoff, Arensky, Balakireff, Blumenfeld, Nos. 1, 3 Nos. 1, 5 
Op. 39. Waltzes Gavotte by Gluck Barmontine, Cui, Gligre, Glinka, Glazounoff, Gret- Cree peatan’ Seca Two Op. 62. Lyrie Pieces, Book VII 
chaninoff, Grodzki, Ilynski, Kalafati, Karagitscheff, No. 1 Dae ans Beek VIII 
PRICE, $2.50 Karpoff, Kopyloff, Korestchenko. omne Ne eree Nos. 5,6 
PRICE, $2.50 Op. 41. Six Songs (Transcribed) OP- 68. Lyric Pieces, Book IX 
Franz Liszt Nos. 1 to 3 Nes. 2 te 5 
VOLUME II Op. 43. Lyric Pieces, Book III Op. 71. Lyrie Pieces, Book X 
TWENTY ORIGINAL PIANO Nos. 1. 2, 4, 5, 6 Nos. 3, 5 
COMPOSITIONS A continuation of the Russian piano numbers in Vol. Op. 46. Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1 Op. 73. Moods 
Edited by August Spanuth One of this series. This album contains compositions a Pook PRICE, $2 oe ee 
ae t: from Liadoff, Liapounoff, Maykapar, Medtner, Mous- : J 
Apparition No. 2, A Funérailles x 3 s EASE 
Fe wen ae (erage tet sorgsky, Napraynik, Pachulski, Rachmaninoff, Rébi- Robert Schumann 
Pastoral Ballade No. 1, D-flat Te Z 
oaends ‘Sutheg es Sindy, Dian koff, Scriabine, Solovyeff, Stcherbatcheff, Tchaikovsky, one a 
none ee — Consolation No. 3, D-fiat Tiniakoff, Wihtol, Wrangell. FIFTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
etrarch’s 47t onnet onsolation No. 5, 
¢ Gondoliera, No. 1 Dream of Love, No. 2 PRICE, $2.50 Edited by Xaver Scharwenka 
5 Ricordanza Dream of Love, No. 3 
Album Leaf Murmuring Woods Op. 2. Papillons Op. 23. Nocturnes 
: Ave Maria Dance of the Gnomes e . Op. 4. Intermezzi No. 4 
, Early Italian Piano Music Nos. 4,'6 Op. 26. Vienna Carnival Scenes 
4 PRICE, $2.50 Edited by M. Esposito Op. 7."Toceata Xo 
Op. 9. Carnival j Op. 28. Romances 
A rich repertoire for the concert pianist in composi- iar Nos. 1, 2 
Nos. 4, 12, 14 Oo : 
: oF 3 5 c p. 32. Four Piano Pieces 
Frederic Chopin tions from E. Pasquini, Frescobaldi, Rossi, B. Pas- Op. 12. Fantasy-Pieces Nos. 1 to 4 
FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS quini, A. Scarlatti, Pollaroli, D. Scarlatti, Durante, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 Op. 68. Album for the Young 
Edited by James Huneker Marcello, Porpora, Zipoli, Martini, Galuppi, Paradies, Op. 15. Scenes from Childhood Noe, 30..25; $15.20: Seas 
Tarini. Geastal Cl 2 Nos. 7, 12, 13 Op. 82. Forest Scenes 
Prelude, C, Op. 28/1 Nocturne, B-flat, Op. 32/1 urini, Grazioli, ementi. Op: 16. Kreislerians (Fantasies) Nos. 7 to 9 
Prelude, G, Op. 28/3 Nocturne, G min., Op. 37/1 5vens F 
Prelude, E min., Op. 28/4 Nocturne, G, Op. 37/2 PRICE, $2.50 INOS..0o a, o oad la Mb cy Leaves 
Prelude, B min., Op. 28/6 Waltz, E-flat, Op. 18 che S17: Fantasie: Pace os. 4, 5, 6, 9 
Prelude, D-flat, Op. 28/15 Waltz, A-flat, Op. 34/1 pi 1 rae : Op. 111. Fantasy-Pieces 
Mazurka, B-flat, Op. 7/1 Waltz, A min., Op. 34/2 p. 18. Arabesque No. 2 
Mazurka, B-flat 'min., Op. 24/4 Waltz, A-flat, Op. 42 Johann Sebastian Bach Op. 21. Novellettes Op. 1, Ateane tage 
Mazurka, D-flat, Op. 30/3 Waltz, D-flat, Op. 64/1 7 i 
Mazurka, G-sharp a Op. 33/1 Waltz, C-sharp min., Op. 64/2 PIANO COMPOSITIONS Nos. 1, 4,7 PRICE 2 Nos. 4, 14, 16, 17 
Mazurka, C, Op. 33/3 Waltz, A-flat, Op. 64/3 * is 
Miswks. B min., Op. 23/4 Waltz, E a p. 64/ Edited by Ebenezer Prout » $2.50 
¥ pnts: ea Bp. ue Polonaise, C-sharp min., Op. 26/1 VOLUME I: Sh ¢ 
azurka, min., a : 3 
; featy, Gillet, Op. 18/5 Polonaise, A, Op. 40/1 orter Compositions Franz Schubert 
Study, A-flat, Op. 25/1 rE See are Six Little Preludes Sixth French Suite, E 
Study, C-sharp min., Op. 25/7 antaisie Impromptu, -sharp ‘Twelve. Little Proladse 5 oe 4 SELECTED PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
c Study, G-flat. Op. 25/9 min., Op. 66 - arabande, Bourrée and Gigue, A Edited by A 
Study, D-flat Ballade III, A-flat, Op. 47 Bourrée and Minuet Gavotte and Gigue, G min ite y August Spanuth 
I , E-flat, Op. 9/2 Scherzo II, B-flat min., Op. 31 T ; td “i. 
iy i Rohe: as Berceuse, D-flat, Op. 57 spond Pe PRR ee SEN IE ar aa ea pe apie eae oe ee 
Nocturne, D-flat, Op. 27/2 Funeral March, Op. 35/2 ae cya eee Gavotte, D min, ae Oe Allegretto, C min. 
: eaieae son ri Allemande, Sarabande and Ron- ee Op. 142 Fantaisie, C, Op. 15 
F : PRICE, $2.50 r First French Suite, D min. do, C min. Bonata, A meters p..48 


Moments Musicals, Op. 94 
Courante, Sarabande, Burlesca Nos. 1 to 6 Rede, D, Teka? 


and Scherzo, A min, Waltzes, Op. 9a Menuetto, B min., Op. 78/3 
Air and Minuet, D Valses Sentimentales, Op. 50a Andante Sostenuto, C-sharp min, 


Second French Suite, C min. 
Minuet, Anglaise and Gigue, 


Ludwig van Beethoven 


B min. 
> PIANO COMPOSITIONS Fourth French Suite, E-flat Air, E min, PRICE, $2.50 
i (Two Volumes) Allemande, Courante, Sarabande Fifteen Inventions and Sym- 
" . and Gavotte, G phonies 
Edited by Eugen d’Albert PRICE, $2.50 Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
9 ° 
eaten: Ae PRE LE TWENTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Seven Bagatelles, Op. 33 Sonata XII, A-flat, Op. 26 Soe ie oe ee * Edited by Carl Reinecke 
} Sonata III, C, Op. 2/3 na} XIV, C-sharp min., Op. Second English palin, A min. Fantasia, C min. Shitnied! Nerl aae Fugue, Gsmin 
Sonata VIII, C min., Op. 13 Sonata XVIII, E-flat, Op. 31/3 Fourth English Suite, F Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, | Allegro for # Sonata Fantasia Ne. '4, C min, 
PRICE $2.50 First Partita, B-flat D min. Sonata No. 11, A Sonata No. 14, C min, 
? : Fifth Partita, G Fantasia and Fugue, A min. Me pe ha F pee 
2 Partita, B min. Fugue, A min phobic emo - / 
VOLUME II 5 aes ean (“Je suis Lindor’’) Rondo, A min. 
: Italian Concerto Fugue, B min. Minuet No. 6, D Adagio, B min. 
. Rondo, ©, Op. S172.) Sonate XXXIL, C min Op, 111 | Teeestss C min. Fugue, A min. Fa eke at |. Gena 
onata XXI, C, Op. 53 Thirty-two Variations c min; occata, min, relude, Fugue, and Allegro, i 7 
; cn Toccata, D mi Prelude, F Fontoolt, No: 3 niles a Uitte’ Gigs 
‘ Sonata XXIII, F min., Op. 57 at ; 
if ’ , Op Toccata, G E-flat Suite : Sonata No. 
d PRICE, $2.50 PRICE, $2.50 PRICE, $2.50 
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GRADED 
COURSE OF 
STUDIES 


For the Piano 
Originally Compiled by 
W. S. B. MATHEWS 
In Ten Grades 


Price, $1.00 Each 


Constantly Revised, Re- 
Edited and Kept Up-to-Date 


Grade One, a Popular First 
Instruction Book, with the 
Middle C approach (both 
clefs at the beginning), is 
suitable for even the youngest 
beginner, and is for class or 
private teaching. With the re- 
vised first grade of the 
“Standard Graded Course,” 
teachers now may care for all 
piano beginners in the latest 
and most approved proced- 
ures, and, most important of 
all, be able to follow first 
grade work with a definite 
course for successful study in 
later grades. The Other Grades 
provide “the back-bone” for 
a complete course in piano 
study and they have the de- 
sirable feature of being so ar- 
ranged as to allow the teacher 
a wide latitude in the selec- 
tion of pieces and studies to 
expand and supplement the 
work in each grade. 


TECHNIC FOR 
BEGINNERS 


ON THE PIANO 
By Anna Priscilla Risher 


Teachers, with an eye trained to 
the future of talented pupils, early 
introduce this work as a prepara- 
tion for the studies of Hanon, 
Philipp, etc. 


Price, 75 cents 


MASTERING THE 
SCALES AND 
ARPEGGIOS 


By James Francis Cooke 


A comprehensive work which may 
be introduced as early as grade 2 
and used as collateral material up 
into grade 5. Unique and thor- 
oughly practical methods of pres- 
entation place this work supreme 
in its field. 
Price, $1.50 


NEW RHYMES 
AND TUNES 
FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 
By Helen L. Cramm 


Answers the question, “What shall 
I do with the children while they 
are trying to learn the notes on the 
staff ?”? Many, many teachers have 
found this book a valuable acces- 
sory during the young pupil’s first 
months of study. Both clefs are 
used from the start. 


Price, 75 cents 
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MUSIC PLAY 
FOR 
EVERY DAY 


THE GATEWAY 
TO PIANO PLAYING 


An irresistible very first piano 
book for little beginners, 5 to 
8 years of age. It appeals to 
the juvenile imagination from 
the start with its game-like 
lessons, story book style explanations, captivating 
pictures, charts and melodious and rhythmical 
musical material. Every lesson is a “playtime” to 
the little tot. 
Price, $1.25 


In Four Books (For Convenience in Class Use), 40c Each 
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PIANO TEACHING 


-“RELIABLES”’ 


These Publications Are Favorites With Many Successful Teachers 
Examination Privileges Cheerfully Granted. Tust Ask for Those You Want “On Approval’ 


HAPPY DAYS 
IN 
MUSIC PLAY 


A SEQUEL TO “MUSIC 
PLAY FOR EVERY DAY” 


A brilliant work, giving the 
child genuine pleasure in 
piano study leading right up 
to the third grade. Keeps up 
the high plane of interest 
and the irresistible attraction for piano study 
created by the delightful and distinctive features 
in ‘Music Play for Every Day.” 


Price, $1.25 
In Four Books (For Convenience in Class Use), 40c Each 


The Very Popular “Year by Year” Course by John M. Williams 


THE FIRST YEAR 


AT THE PIANO 
me a: By John M. Williams 


“First Year at the Piano” 
provides a progressive and 
modern’ beginner’s_ book, 
ideally suited for the aver- 
age pupil in the ages be- 
tween nine and twelve, or 
perhaps a little older. Both 
clefs are used from the be- 
ginning and by the time the 
student has finished the 
pleasurable first year of study with this book, 
the very first scale work has been attempted, 
phrasing is well understood and an excellent 
foundation secured for future development into 
a proficient pianist. 
Price, $1.00 
In Four Books ( For Convenience in Class Use ), 35c Each 


GROWN-UP BEGINNER’S 
BOOK—For the Piano 
By William M. Felton 


Today, more than ever, students of mature years 
are taking up piano study, realizing that with this 
instrument lies their best opportunity for self-ex- 
pression in music. “Grown-Up Beginner’s Book” 
leads towards a definite goal, the playing of the 
many fine compositions and arrangements, about 
medium grade, that are available for piano players. 
Everything in the book was placed there with the 
adult student in mind—the exercises are for mature 
hands, the pieces appeal to the adult intelligence. 


Price, $1.00 


John M. Williams 


PROGRESSING PIANO STUDIES FOR 
THE GROWN-UP BEGINNER 
By William M. Felton 


Follows the result-producing “Grown-Up Begin- 
ner’s Book.” 
Price, $1.00 


VIOLIN TEACHERS—Send us a postal 
with your name and address and the request 


“Send to me your teacher’s price list on 


Violin Methods, Studies, and Albums.” 


THEODORE 


@ MUSIC 


After the work in this volume is completed, 
continue with: 


SECOND YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams—Price, $1.00 


THIRD YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams—Price, $1.00 


FOURTH YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams—Price, $1.00 


FIFTH YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By John M. Williams—Price, $1.00 


MY FIRST 
EFFORTS 
IN THE 
PIANO CLASS 


(Piano Class Book No. 1) 


A remarkable first book for classes of piano begin- 
ners. Its application to practical class procedures is 
simple. It is distinctive for original material, fasci- 
nating melodies, delightful rhythms, logical pro- 
gression, immediate results and satisfying advance- 
ment. The start, of course, is made at “Middle C,” 
and the fun begins at once. When the class has 
completed satisfactorily the work in this book they 
can pass on to the study of “Making Progress in 
the Piano Class” (Piano Class Book, No. 2) (75c) 
and then to “Proficiency in the Piano Class” (Piano 
Class Book, No. 3), (75c) the final book in the 
series. 


Price, 75 cents 


VOICE TEACHERS—Folders and Catalogs 
showing portions of sacred and secular songs 
are yours for the asking. Also ask for 
“Voice Teacher’s Price List—K-15.” 


PRESSER CO. 


PUBLISHERS 2 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANC 
Volume I 


By Theodore Presser 


“Beginner’s Book” stands in 
immense favor with thousands 
of teachers. Its wonderful first 
lessons, in the latest revised 
edition, follow the modern 
procedure of teaching up and 
down from Middle C into 
both clefs. It is a “first reader” 
in piano study by which 
teachers achieve speedy results 
with young beginners. 


Price, $1.00 


When pupils are ready to proceed 
with this pleasing course On 
Vi k 
and 


can take up Student's Book ( 
II, School for the Piano) 
then Player’s Book (Vol. III, 
School for the Piano). 


SELECTED 
CZERNY 
STUDIES 

Compiled and Edited by 

Emil Liebling 

IN THREE VOLUMES 


The Famous 
“Czerny-Liebling” Volumes 


The piano study material writte 
by Czerny seems to be absol 
indispensable, and teachers wh 
can inspire their pupils to folle 
Liszt’s advice, “practice Czern 
diligently,” are certain to produc 
players of marked ability. T 
eminent piano pedagog, Emil Lieb 
ling, selected for these three vol 
umes the best of all Czerny’s studie 
and carefully arranged them © 
progressive order. The first volum 
can be introduced with the pup 
advanced in the second grade. Vo 
ume two runs in grades three | 
five and Volume three goes alor 
in grades five to seven. 


Price, $1.00 Each Vol. 


TUNEFUL TASKS 
Twenty Little Tunes in Etude Fort 
for First Year Students 

By John Thompson 


Cheerful tunes, in a variety ¢ 
rhythmic patterns, written by 
noted pedagogical authority for us 
as supplementary material to tl 
first instruction book. Favored | 
teachers and students, everywhe 
Price, 75 cents ‘ 


BILBRO'S 

“MIDDLE C” 

KINDERGARTEN Bi 
By Mathilde Bilbro 

A “both-clefs-from-the- 

instruction book for 


youngest piano b 
or private. 


THE ETUDE. 


November 1939 | Price 25 Cents 


mustc magazine 
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“SUCCESS | IN VOICE STUDY” by Nelson Eddy 


Grea tly Favored 


by 


a | os VS + 


Many 


Teachers 


PIANO TEACHING MATERIALS 


GENERAL STUDY BOOK 


By Mathilde Bilbro (Grade 1) 


Many progressive teachers use this work for 
supplementary material to the first grade study 


of young students, 


< 


TWENTY-FIVE 
MELODIES FOR EYE, 
EAR, AND HAND 
TRAINING 


(Grade 2-3) 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


In this work the author pre- 


sents valuable educational 
material in the form of tune- 


ful pieces to develop musi- 


cianship as well as technical 
facility. 


Price, 75 cents 


BILBRO'S 
“MIDDLE C” 
KINDERGARTEN BOOK 


A fine instruction book for use 


with the youngest beginners at 
the piano, in class or private 
lessons, using both clefs from 
the start. 


Price, 75 cents 


Price, 75c¢ 


variety. 


> < 


MATHILDE BIL- 
BRO, noted teacher, 
writer and composer, 
was born in Tuske- 
gee, Ala. Years of ex- 
perience in teaching, 
specializing in work 
with young students, 
has brought to her 
compositions, and 
more particularly her 


BY MATHILDE BILBRO 


EASY STUDIES IN EARLY GRADES 
By Mathilde Bilbro (Grade 112-2) 


Young pupils advanced just past the beginner’s 
stage find these studies most interesting in 


MATHILDE BILBRO 


MELODIES IN DIFFICULT KEYS 
By Mathilde Bilbro (Grade 3-4) 


Melodious compositions in major and minor keys with signa- 
tures of 4, 5, 6 and 7 sharps and flats. Invaluable study mate- 
rial for many pupils. 


BILBRO'S 
FIRST GRADE 
BOOK 


Piano beginners of the primary 
school ages progress rapidly 
with this practical and up-to- 
date instruction book. Teaches 
notation in both clefs from the 
start. 


Price, $1.00 


Price, 75c¢ 


students. 


By Mathilde Bilbro (Grade 2) 


This book is used by many teachers to provide — 
supplementary practice material for ambitious 


TWELVE PIANO STUDIES 


Price, 60c — 
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educational _materi- 
als, a practicalness 
that teachers, every 
where, appreciate. 
Miss Bilbro formerly 
taught in Gadsden, 
Ala., but in recent 
years has devoted all 
of her time to com- 
position at her home 
in Birmingham. 


Price, 60c 


SHORT 
MELODY ETUDES 
WITH TECHNICAL 

POINTS 

(Grade 242) 

By Mathilde Bilbro 


A feature of this popular 
study book that will appeal 
to teachers is that all of the 
material is presented briefly, 
but with complete mahds «. 
of the technical point to 
gained. 


Price, 60 cents 


A VISIT TO 


PRISCILLA’S WEEK A Selected List of Pi Solos by Mathilde Bilb 1¢ | 
Seven Characteristic ar sae tioes f apna aan: GRANDPA'S FARM 


First Grade Piano Pieces (In Sheet Music Form) Seven Boyhood Scenes 
as For the Piano 


a By Mathilde Bilbro Cat. No. Gr. Pr. | Cat.No. Gr. Pr. By Mathilde Bilbro 

: d 23950 Priscilla on orp .. 1 $0.30 | 24455 Music of the Breeze.. 2 $0.25 Texts and tunes young lads 
Cute verses and clever illustrations (From “‘Priscilla’s 24453 Music of the Rain... 2 +25 having completed the first year of piano 
accompany busy little Priscilla as she Week” set. AU 9 24450 Music of the Waves.. 2 25 study will enjoy playing. 


numbers are obtain- 


19540 Under the Rose Bower 214  .25 
able separately.) 


Price, 75 cents 
19541 The Fancy Dress Ball. 214.25 


goes on her weekly round of work 


and play. A most fascinating book 18292 The Camp ......... 2 .25 | 13163 Arab Dance ......... 3 35 LET'S PLAY TOGETHER 
, Sid 25212 The Fish I Caught.. 2 -25 | 24178 Call of Spring. Inter- By Mathilde Bilbro 
for the dainty miss in her first year 23957 Jack, Jump Over the MECHOd Oc) «ea ete 3 50 Ensemble material for 4, 6 and 8 har 
of piano study. Candlestick ....... 2 -25 | 19153 Off to the Camp..... 3 25 especially valuable for use in piano 
18295 A Jolly Rides... <sstes 2 25 | 14192 Poinsettia. Valse ..... 3% 40 teaching. 
Price, 75 cents 24454 Robin Sings a Song.. 2 3 | 1909t Anita esau ce 314 .40 Price, 75 cents 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ETUDE FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


its music. 


solves them for you. 


BY 


| have looked over Modern Piano—Instruc- 
tions for the Beginner’ rather carefully .. . 
anyone who is willing to work at this course— 
and | do mean work—should be able to teach 
himself to read and play popular music. 


DEEMS TAYLOR 


ACCLAIMED 


| think Lee Sims' book an intensely informa- 
tive and useful work, for teachers as well as 
novices. He boils down the essential facts 
to the least possible wordage and visualiza- 
tion, thereby saving endless time and head- 
aches. . . . He describes and illustrates the 
fundamentals of piano-playing so clearly that, 
not to understand them, means to have a 
closed mind, and to be unable to see and 
read. LEONARD LIEBLING 
Editor-in-Chief, Musical Courier 


Sim's work, | think, is going to create mu- 
sical amateurs. That is one of the essential 
businesses in the modern world because if 
amateurs go out of existence—as is threat- 
ened—in the end there won't be any music. 


GILBERT SELDES 
Director, C.B.S. Television 


Lee Sims's "Modern Piano" is an Achieve- 
ment. | expect it to be the talk of the town, 
musically, this season—and for many more to 
come. 


PAUL WHITEMAN 


Out here in Chicago I've noticed several 
of the nation's music critics giving your 
“Modern Piano" Three Typographic Cheers. 
I'd like to add my cheer to the critical huz- 
zahs and make it Four! | know the years of 
ardent labor you poured into this effort... 
it will make. a more musical nation of our 
country. 

RUDY VALLEE 


The need of a comprehensive teaching manual in the field of 
popular music would seem to be met in a peculiarly effectual 
‘manner by the course for “Modern Piano" by Lee Sims that has 
come off press. 

Thus it is made evident that the effective playing of popular 
nusic today is an art that presupposes the possession of a much 
more substantial musical foundation than the average layman 
wer associates with it. And it is to the credit of the author of 
he book that he presents the basic musical essentials, with the 
ecial slant’ imposed by its specific purpose, in so comprehen- 
e and easily comprehensible a manner in compressed form... 
imely and significant contribution. MUSICAL AMERICA 


Lee Sims, long famed throughout the U. S. and Europe as one of the 
outstanding composers and pianists of the rising American school, is pre- 
eminently qualified to teach others to study, at home, the piano and 


Wholly self-taught, he is peculiarly familiar and sympathetic with the 
novice's problems. He solved them for himself. "MODERN PIANO" now 


"MODERN PIANO" not only arises directly from basic piano techniques 


AMERICA'S 


4 


Americans Love Music. They quicken to Stravinsky and Debussy 
straight, some “swing” as well as to Gershwin and Kern, Cole Porter, or a Bor 


Morros film score . 


UR TIME 


.. Music all. A new speech produces within itself a 


technique. Czerny, Leschetizky, et al., ar 
aliens to Today’s American temperament . . 
thus the spectacle of thousands on thousand. 
of American children (and adults!) abandor 


ing piano lessons. Yet these people are musical: DEEPLY musical! 


Music is a Mother wounded by the inertia of the average Music Teacher: 


the Czerny tyrant; the Leschetizky pedant. 


Why defy Today's candidate to reach 


music, to express the music within himself—by the forbidding initiation of years 


of finger exercises? 


Why not speed the pupil’s progress with the course fo 


DERN PIANO%4, Lee Sims 


...A Panoramic Course of Piano Study | 


but also broadens their scope. It brings the student to the music of the 
piano rather than to mere scale virtuosity. 


"MODERN PIANO". is a concentrate of ten richly illuminating lesson: 
comprising | 10 illustrated pages, designed to help th 

keyboard. It is not a “'learn-to-play-by-ear'' outline. Nine years of extreme 
patience and sincerity have produced this course, which fills Today's crying 
need for a home-study course of definitive character. Today's Americar 


e veriest tyro at the 


music-lovers can now supplement their passive role of listener with the 


FOREMOST 


Lee Sims’ course on ''Mod- 
ern Piano’ presents with un- 
usual clearness the elementary 
matters of notation and key- 
board harmony. Those who 
have the resolution can un- 
doubtedly learn much from 
this course. 

JOHN ERSKINE 


Former President Juilliard School 


"Mr. Sims has been practicing his theories herein 
set forth for the last nine years. 
striking to a student reared upon the dry fare of 
Czerny, Tausig, or Plaidy. One is impressed by the 
obvious, deep sincerity of this—actually the first— 
attempt to bridge the gap between ‘popular’ and 
serious music. Mr, Sims’ book could adorn the 
shelves of Iturbi or Gieseking without insulting their 
intelligence; Damon Runyon or Walter Winchell 
could study it at home... . It is far removed from 
the ‘Learn-to-play-at-home’ type of thing. Buy it 
and study it—you'll want to play the piano." 

JULIAN SEAMAN 
New York Music Critic 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
FOREWORD.......... An open letter to the pupil. 
EDITORIAL.....Essentials of the modern pianist's 

training. 


Lesson I: The Piano Keyboard. The Staff. Note 
Reading. Time Values. 


Lesson 2: The Chromatic, Twelve Major Scales and 
Progression of Keys. 


Lesson 3: The Twelve Major Chords. 7th Chords in 
Cycle Progression. 


Lesson 4: Four-Four Rhythm Bass Accompaniment. 


Lesson 5: The Seven Relative Chords of Each Key. 
Melody in Rhythm. Adding the Harmony Notes 
to a Melody. 


Lesson 6: Seven Forms of Chords in All Twelve Keys. 


Lesson 7: Arpeggio Scales. Tenth Positions. Sixth 
Tones in the Afterbeat Chords. 


Lesson 8: The Pedals. Tenth Progression. 


Lesson 9: Embellishments. Breaks. Ninth Chords. 
Whole Tone Scales. Augmented Chords. 


Lesson 10: Reviewing the Entire Course in an Ar- 
rangement of Gypsy Days. 4 


ENCYCLOPEDIC LIST OF ANSWERS 
TO YOUR QUESTIONS 


lively role of active participation in the making of Music. 


Some of them are’ 


LIVING AUTHORITI€E@ 


—a miracle of compactness and an adroit , 
departure from the dry pedagogy that long ie ae | 
had kept America's musical emotions under ~~ ot 


blankets. , 
ARTIE SHAW 


| have had a very real admiration for Lee 


a 
Sims for many years, both as composer and as iam : 


a : 
pianist. Now, | am very happy, indeed, to j 
bear witness to the very interesting manner in | ‘+ 
which he has handled the hard problems of 
"getting across’ to aspiring pianists those “’ , 
practical and workable solutions for skilful . Z 
performance of our current American music; 
Modern Piano" is very well done, 


GLENN MILLER 


— wy, 


This is the greatest course I've ever seen 
The freshness and understanding of Lee Sims’ 
approach is fascinatingly revealing, making 
graphic what too long has been befogged © 
in academic small-talk and ambiguous direc- 
tions. PERCY FAITH 


Canadian Broadcasting Corp. Music Director 


"Modern Piano” is a landmark in the Com-. 
ing of Age of American music. It was in- 
evitable that such a work should appear, 
necessity being the mother of invention — 
and just as inevitable that so qualified a 
votary of the less-transient phases of Ameri- 
can music as Lee Sims should have written it, 


BORIS MORROS 


Hollywood's Foremost Music Director 


The family and | have been excitedly going 
through your "Modern Piano,’ and | want to 
congratulate you for working out with such 
clarity and simplicity so clear and wide a 
"window" into the modern pianoforte. You've 
performed a great service to that great musi- | 
cal section of America who formerly have 
found the piano a more or less technically- 
forbidding instrument. FERDE GROFF 
A solid, exhaustive yet lively education in ti fu 
mentals of the piano, 10 lessons bound, boxed, c 
Lee Sims Publications, Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., Ne 

Send No Money. Simply a Post | 
Please send me “MODERN PIANO” by Lee § 

th tman balance 
On Zaclosed “find "98" (beck or moneyor 


a. § : 
TEILPria. ' 


for YOU! 


CHOICE REWARDS FOR MAKING NEW 
FRIENDS FOR "THE ETUDE" 


* In return for subscriptions to THE ETUDE which you can easily 
and quickly obtain from your musical friends and acquaintances, we 
will send your choice of these attractive, useful articles WITHOUT 
COST! Send each order with full payment of $2.00 directly to us 
with your choice of reward. Your personal subscription alone cannot 
be counted, Complete catalog of rewards sent FREE on request. 


COMBINATION 
BOOK END—SMOKER'S SET 


This unique set has a polished maple 


finish and includes glass cigarette con, 
tainer, match holders and crystal glass 
ash tray. An attractive as well as prac- 
tical addition to the home or studio. 
Awarded for securing ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 


LADIES' 
FRENCH 
PURSE 


Here is a compact, 
combination purse 
and bill fold. Closed, 
it measures 4” x 3”. 
Opened, it reveals 
two pockets for bills 
or memos. It is made 
of moire silk and 
comes in two colors 
—your choice of 


brown or navy blue. 
Your reward for se- 
curing ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 


KROME-KRAFT SERVER 


Here is a Server for cake or sand- 


wiches that also may be used as a 
center piece for fruit, etc. It is 1045” 
in diameter and has a bright chro- 
mium finish. Awarded for securing 


THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


CASSEROLE 


This unique award is doubly useful. Be- 
sides regular service as a Casserole, the 
Chromium Tray (diameter 10’) may be 
used for serving cold cuts, salads, cake, 
etc. The Casserole itself is genuine Pyrex 
with the new modern line cutting. One 
quart capacity. Awarded for securing FIVE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MATCHED KNIFE SET 


SS 


: eer tl | 


—— of an fi Slicin Katies a 7” Butcher Knife, a 
are a = de — ity, heavy gauge Carbon Vana- 


slg ee handles. An unusual gift or prize. 
ec wad bare sae SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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CO., Publishers, 1712 Chestnut St., PHILA., PA. 


Tuneful Teaching Pieces 


(Each with Attractive Title Page) 


Recommended by Mr. Wagness for use as 


Supplementary Material with 


THE 


BERNARD 


WAGNESS 


PIANO COURSE 


AT THE DERBY 
By Willis Northrup 


Key of A-Minor, 6/8 time. As the title im - 


plies, a lively piece with plenty of “pep”. 
Ends with a brilliant glissando, followed 
by a sforzando chord....... Price, 35c-T 


THE HOBGOBLIN 
By Bernard Wagness 


Key of A- Minor. 4/4 time. A staccato num 
ber to be played “‘misterioso”, The middle 
section calls for some left hand work. Bril 
liant crossing of hands for the climax 


Price, 35c-T 


HYMN TO THE SUN 


By Emory Pelham 


Price, 30c-T 


With swaying motion 
s 


SHADOWS IN THE WATER 
By Margaret Fleming 


Key of C, with middle section in the rela- 
tive minor. 3/4 time. An easy arpeggio 
piece, introducing crossing hz inds and left 
hand melody playing.......... Price, 40c-T 


INDIAN RAIN DANCE 
By John Stockbridge 


Key of A-Minor. 4/4 time. Young boy 
pupils will get a real kick out of playing 
this characteristic first grade piece. Two- 
note chords Ol? ..tdise.. +00. Price 30c-T 


THE CELLO 


Copyright MCMXXXVIII by Oliver Diteon Company 


MARCH OF VICTORY 
By Bernard Wagness 


Key of F. A military march that can be 
played by a first grader, but is also recom- 
mended for more advanced youngsters in 


need of rhythm drill. ..Price, 30c-T 


DAVY JONES AND THE 
PIRATE 
By George C. Franklin 


Key of B-flat. 4/4 time. Descriptive march 
that may be given to boy pupils about 
ready for the second grade....Price, 30c-T 


By Bernard Wagness 


Price, 30c-T 


1 d 2 
Copyright MCMX XXVIII by Oliver Ditson Company 


PLANTATION SERENADE 
By Bernard Wagness 


Key of C, with occasional modulation to 
A-Minor. Ends with clever banjo imita- 
tion. Excellent first study in syncopation. 


Price, 35c-T 


PING PONG 


By Mary Parnell 


Key of F, 4/4 time. First grade piece of- 
fering good legato practice. Five-finger 
PORES aay + <anilns - ea batuiswsy ss Price, 30c-T 


ELFIN FROLIC 
By Bernard Wagness 


Key of F, 6/8 time. A dainty little number 
stressing two-note slurs, all of which begin 
OniMhie WG Beat. s.cveicsevcscves Price, 30c-T 


CASTILIAN DANCE 
By Alberto Novarro 


Key of F. 2/4 time. An easy-to-play tango 
with syncopes in both right and left hand 
Price, 40c-T 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


LF? 


Theodor Szant6é—B. Vienna, 
June 3, ; d. Budapest, 


Jan. 1, Comp., pnst. 
Concertized in Europe. Was 
sol. at Liszt Fest., Paris, 
1911. Delius’ pia concerto 


dedicated to him. 


Albert Szirmai—B. Buda- 
pest, July 2, 1880. Comp. 
One of the best known of 


contemporary Hungarian 
com., especially in the op- 
eretta field. Resides in Buda- 
pest. Has wrtn. also chansons. 


Irving Talbot—B. St. Louis, 


Mo. Comp., cond. Former 
mem., St. Louis Symph. O. 
Has conducted in_ various 


large theaters. In 1937 made 
début as cond. of Hollywood 
Bowl Orch. 


Adolf Tandler—B. Vienna, 
Cond. Well known in south- 
cond. of 


ern California as 
his Little Symphony Orch. 
and as former cond. of Los 


Angeles Symph. O. Has con- 
ducted at Hollywood Bowl. 


Giuseppe Tartini—B. Pira- 
no, Istria, Apr. 8, 1692; d. 
Padua, Feb. 16, 1770. Mas. 
vinst., comp., tchr. Establd. 
a famous sch. at Padua. His 
works, now classics, inel. 
** ‘Devil's Trill’ Sonata.’ 


Warsaw, 
Leipzig, 
1871. Comp., cele- 


Karl Tausig — B. 
Norv. 4, 1841; d. 
July 17, 
brated pia. virtuoso. Pupil 
of Liszt. Many concerts in 
Germany. Pia. pieces, studies 
and transcriptions. 


2 


Georg Szell—B. Budapest, 
June 7, 1887. Comp., pnst., 
dir. Appeared successfully as 
pia. virtuoso in Germany. 
Op. dir. in Prague since 
1929. Has wrtn orchl. wks. 
quintet. 


and a pia. 


ski. With J. Adamowski (her 
hus.) and his bro. formed Ad- 
amowski Trio. Long in Bos. 


Vaclav Talich—B. Kromeriz, 
Moravia, May 28, 1883. Cond. 
Former vinst. in Philh. O., 
Berlin. From 1918-35, dir. 
of Czech Philh. O. Since 
1932 active also in Stock- 
holm. 


Ber. as 


Alexander Sergeievitch Tan- 
eiev—B. Petrograd, Jan. 17, 
1850; d. there Feb. 7, 1918. 
Comp. Pupil of A. Petrov 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Wr. 
operas, orchl., works, pia. 
pieces. 


ial 
Helen Teschner Tas—B. New 
York. Violinist. Pupil of 
Schradieck, Carl Flesch and 
Willy Hess. Début with Ber- 
lin Philh. O., 1909. Appear- 
ances with leading Amer. 
orchs. Res., N. Y. 


Md} 


Bernard U. Taylor—Barl- 
tone, voice tchr., cond., ed 
Pupil of Bispham, Hinshaw 
and Connell. Since 1932, fac. 
mem., Juilliard Sch. of Mus, 
Was at Tex. Christian C. Co- 


ed., ‘‘Classic Italian Sgs."’ 


Karol Szymanowski—B. 
Timoshevka, S. Russia, 1883; 


é isann Switzerland, 
Me 1937. Comp. Was 
dir. of State Cons. of War- 
saw. His ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ 


presented in N. Y. in 1931. 


Pasquale Tallarico — B. 
Southern Italy, Sept. 25, 
1891. Pnst., tchr. Stud. in 
New York. Has appeared 
with Phila. O. and others. 
Fac. mem., Peabody Cons., 
Baltimore. 


Sergei Ivanovitch Taneiev— 
B. Govt. Vladimir, Noy. 25, 
1856; d. near Moscow, June 
18, 1915. Comp., piano vir- 
tuoso. Nephew of A. Taneiev. 
Succr. to Tschaikowsky at 
Moscow Cons. Many wks. 


Arthur F. Tate—B. Eng- 
land, 189-(?7). Comp. Eng- 


lish W. W. vet. who became 
widely known as composer of 
Somewhere a Voice is Call- 
ing, Dreaming of Love and 


You and other ballads. 


y 


David Clark Taylor—B. New 
York, Nov. 11, 1871. Vocal 
teacher, writer, Studied voice 
and piano in N. Y. Has 
books on voice training and 
psychology of singing; and 
magazine articles. 


THe &tube Historica 
°Musicat Portrait SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


Com- 


Tabuteau—B. 


Marcel 
piégne, France. First oboe 
of Phila. Oreh. Pupil of 
Georges Hillet at Paris. Cons. 
Played sev. sea. with Dam- 
rosch and Toscanini, N. Y. 
Since 1915, mem. Phila. O. 


Marion Talley—B. Nevada, 
Mo. Soprano. Début, Metro. 
Opera, in 1926. Retired in 
1928 for several years. In 
1936 she appeared in films; 
in 1937, début in radio. 


Alexander Tansman—B. 
Lodz, Poland, June 12, 1897. 
Comp., cond., pianist. Has 
toured Ger. and U. S., ap- 
pearing with leading symph. 
orchs. Some of his works 
prod. by U. 8S. orchs. 


Taube —B. 


Lodz, 
Poland, Mar. 14, 1890. Comp., 
cond., pianist. Has been ac- 


tive in Leipzig and Cologne. 
Since 1923 in Berlin as dir. 
and piano virtuoso. Chamber 
works and pia. pes, 


Deems Taylor—B. N. ~.; 


Dec. 22, 1885. Comp., ed., 
critic, radio commentator. 
Operas and other wks. ‘‘The 
King’s. Henchman” (1927) 
and ‘‘Peter Ibbetson’’ (1931) 
both comsd. by Met. Op. Co. 


THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 3652 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher’s Notes Department. 


Claude- Paul Taffanel—B. 
Bordeaux, Sept. 16, 1844; d. 
Paris, Noy. 22, 1908. Flutist, 
comp., cond. Solo flutist, 


Paris Opéra orch., then cond., 
Opéra and Cons. orchs., and 
prof. at 


Paris Cons. 


Thomas_Tallis—B. London, 
about 1515; d. there Nov. 23, 
1585. Comp., orgnst. With 
3yrq he secured sole rights 
for 21 yrs. to print mus. and 
ruled mus. paper. Wr. a chorus 
for eight 5-part choirs. 


} 

& x 
Bertha Tapper—B. Christi- 
ania, Jan. 25, 1859;d. N Y., 
Sept. 2, 1915. Comp., piano 
tehr., ed. Wife of Thomas T. 
Was mem. of fac;, N. BE. 
Cons., Inst. of Mus. Art. 
Wr. pia. pes. and songs. 


Richard Tauber—B. Linz, 
Austria, 1892. Operatic and 
lieder singer (tenor). Sang 
with Dresden Opera Co., then 
made Berlin debut in 1915, 


U.S. début in 1931, Con. appr. 
1937. 


in U.S. Also in films. 


be 

Franklin Taylor—B. Birm- 
ingham, Engl., Feb. 5, 1843; 
d. London, Mar. 19, 1919. 
Pianist, teacher, Prof. at R. 
C, M. Mem., assoc. board, 
R. A. M. and the R. C. M. 
Wrote technical works. 


.. 

Magda Tagliafero—Pianist. 
Has been heard frequently 
throughout Europe as solo., 
with and without orch. In 
1936 appeared with Warsaw 
Philh. Orch. under ~ Sir 
Hamilton Harty. 


Francesco Tamagno —B. 
Turin, Italy, 1851; d. Varese, 
Aug. 31, 1905. Dram. tenor. 
Début, Palermo, 1873. Sang 
in N. Y. 1890, 94-95. Created 


Otello in Verdi's 
La Scala, 1887. 


opera at 


Thomas Tapper—B. Canton, 


Mass., Jan. 28, 1864. Wr., 
editor, lecturer. For many 


yrs., fac. mem., Inst. of Mus. 
Art, and head, mus. dept., 
N. Y. Uniy. Edetnl. works. 
Valued Etude contbr. 


Ernst Eduard Taubert—B. 
Regenwalde, Pomerania, 
Sept. 25, 1838; d. Berlin, 
July 14, 1934. Comp., writer, 
tehr., mus. critic. Was prof. 
at Stern Cons, Orchl. and 
pia. ensemble works. 


John William Taylor — B. 


Loughborough, Engl., May 
23, 1853; d. there June 4 
1919. Was member of firm of 
noted bell-founders. Per- 
fected the art of bell-found- 
ing and bell-tuning. 


Eugen Szenkar—B. 
pest, April 9, 1891. 


Buda- 
Comp., 
dir. Stud. at Budapest Mus. 


Acad. Has been opera dir. 
in Berlin, Cologne, Frank- 
furt. Since 1934, dir. of 


Moscow Philh. O. 


« 1 
Germaine Tailleferre—B. 
Paris. Comp., pnst. Stud. at 
Paris Cons. Has wrtn. a 
symp. poem, chamber mus., 
and pia. pes. With vinst. 
Robert Imandt, played her 
‘First Sonata’ in N. Y., 1930. 


ra 


Antonio Tamburini—B. 
Faenza,. Italy, Mar. 28, 
1800; d. Nice, Nov. 9, 1876. 
Bass-baritone. Attained 
great fame _ in_ Ita in 


Paris at the Théitre Italien; 
and in London. 


Wilhelm Tappert—B. Ober- 
Thomaswaldau, Silesia, Feb. 
19, 1830; d. Berlin, Oct. 27, 
1907. Wr., edi., musicologist. 
Fr. 1866 active in Berlin. 
His literary works numer- 
ous and valuable. 


Wilhelm Taubert—B. Berlin, 
Mar. 23, 1811; d. there Jan. 
7, 1891. Comp., pianist, cond, 
In 1842 became cond. of the 
opera and concerts of royal 
orch. Wrote operas and 300 
songs (some famous). 


Alexander Tcherepnin — B. 
St. Petersburg, Jan. 8, 1899. 


Comp., pianist. Son of N. 
Techerepnin. At 19, dir. of 
the Tiflis Opera. Has made 
concert tours. Operas, orehl. 
works, pia. pes. and songs. 


Josef Szigeti—B. Sept. | 
1892, Vinst. Pupil of h 
father and Hubay. Début f 
Berlin. Extensive tours 
Débr 
192! 
orch: 


Europe and U. 8. 
Oreh, in 
leading 


with Phila. 
Soloist with 


Jené von Takacs—B. Siegen 
dorf, Austria, Sept. 25, 190: 
Comp., pnst. Stud. at Vienn 
Mus. Acad. European tours 
Since 1932, head of pian 
dept, of the Conservatory i 
Manila. 


Arthur W. Tams—B. Phila. 


Oct. 7, 1848. Mus. dir. 
opera megr., fdr. of famouw 
costume and music renta 


firm. Début with Phila. Gr 
Opera Co,, 1864. Dir.-mgr. 
Emma 


Abbot Opera Co. 


Sergei Tarnowsky — Russian 
pianist, tehr. Former prof, 
in the Imperial Cons. at 
Kiev where Horowitz was hig 
pupil. In 1936 dir., sch. of 
mus. of De Paul Unity. 


Chicago. 


Otto Taubmann—B. Ham- 
burg, Mar. 8, 1859; d. Ber 


lin, July 4 1929. Comp. 
cond., critic. From 1886-9 


dir. of the Wiesbaden Cons. 
Was prof. at Royal High 
School, Berlin. Choral wks: 


Nikolai Toherepate =I 
1873 C 


——T. © 
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THE CHICAGO CITY 
OPERA COMPANY 
opened its season on Oc- 
tober twenty-ninth, with a 
gala performance of Verdi’s 
“Otello,” with Giovanni 
Martinelli as Otello, Lawrence Tibbett as 
Iago, and Helen Jepson as Desdemona. 
Roberto Moranzoni, the “inspiring conductor, 
pointed the climaxes with clarion ferocity 
and distilled a lovely fragrance for the love 
duet.” 


A “DOCTOR’S ORCHESTRAL SOCI- 
ETY” is the latest infant setting up its cry 
for recognition in the musical life of Father 
Knickerbocker’s rather overgrown village. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL celebrated on No- 
vember 13th the fiftieth anniversary of his 
American début on November 13, 1888. For 
this occasion he gave at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, a piano recital before an enthusiastic 
audience of the cream of Gotham’s cultural 
and social life. 


THE MUNICIPAL THEATER of Rio de 
Janeiro has closed its season in which Mas- 
senet’s “Thais,” Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele’ and 
Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly” obtained the 
greatest success. 


MARY TURNER SALTER, former pop- 
ular oratorio, concert and church singer, and 
composer of more than two hundred songs, 
passed away on September 12th, at Orange- 
burg, New York, at the age of eighty-two. 
She was the wife of Sumner Salter, widely 
known organist. 


“L’INCORONAZIONE DI POPPEA (The 
Coronation of Poppea),” a historic opera by 
Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643), was pre- 
sented recently with great success, in the 
regular season of the Colon Opera, Buenos 
Aires, with Tullio Serafin conducting. 


ROBERTO 
MORANZONI 


THE FIRST CENTENNIAL OF MUSIC 
TEACHING in the Public Schools of 
America has been completed, with widespread 
appropriate celebrations in many commu- 
nities. It was in 1838 that Lowell Mason was 
officially appointed instructor of music in 
the public schools of Boston. 


THE METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA COMPANY 
announces for this season 
restorations of Massenet’s 
“Thais” with Marjorie 
Lawrence and John 
Charles Thomas as prin- 
cipals; “Fidelio” with Kir- 
sten Flagstad as Leonore; 
“Louise” with Grace Moore 
in the title rdéle; Verdi's 
“Falstaff” with Lawrence 
Tibbett in the name part; “Boris Godounoft” 
with Ezio Pinza as the fated emperor; and 
“Orpheus and Euridice” with Kerstin Thor- 
borg and Vina Bovy in the name parts. Six- 
teen new singers are listed, three of them 
Americans: John Carter, tenor; Risé Stevens, 
contralto; and Leonard Warren, baritone. 
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Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


RECOGNITION OF WOMEN in the Mu- 
sical Profession, including symphony and 
opera orchestras, on an equal footing with 
“mere” men, is the purpose of a movement 
launched by a committee from the eight 
hundred organized women artists of New 
York. And so the embattled Amazons ad- 
vance to rout an entrenched masculinity of 
the tonal art. 


PATRICK BERESFORD LYNDON, of 
Sanderstead, Surrey, a lad of nine years, 
received at the recent Croydon Musical Fes- 
tival two silver medals, a bronze medal, 
and a silver cup, as the most promising 
student of music. 


ONE THOUSAND LITTLE KNOWN 
WORKS, or more, by composers of the 
fourteenth to eighteenth centuries, have been 
collected by the Federal Music Project of 
New York City. Among these creative mu- 
sical folk are two kings, Henry VIII (1509- 
1547) of England, represented by fifty 
dances written for the recorder before he 
came to the throne in 1509; and six songs 
and dances for flute and violin, by Frederick 
the Great (1740-1786) of Prussia. There 
are other such interesting items as The Joke 
by Haydn, for two violins, with one part 
in reverse of the other. 


THE SOCIETY OF MOZARTIAN STUD- 
IES, of Paris, has placed a stone tablet on 
the front of the Hotel de Beauvais, near 
Saint Gervais, recording that in his seventh 
year, between 1763 and 1764, the Salzburgian 
master lived there. 


ARCHIE EMMETT ADAMS, composer 
of the popular song, The Bells of St. Mary’s, 
died October 30, 1938, in London. He was 
born in 1890, in Australia. The song is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary’s Church, the Mother 
Church of Southampton, England, of which 
the history runs back to Saxon England. 
It has been several times rebuilt; and the 
fine peal of bells was first heard on June 27, 
1914. 


“HOSPITAL BEDS FOR MUSICIANS” 
has become the slogan of Sir Henry Wood, 
leader of the Promenade Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall. At the recent opening night of the sea- 
son he “cast aside his usual modesty and 
monastic vows of Trappist silence, and made 
a speech appealing for support for his scheme.” 


ERICA MORINI, Vienna born violinist ; 
John Brownlee, Australian baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; and Bev- 
eridge Webster, American pianist, arrived in 
New York, on October 19th, on the steam- 
ship Champlain, to be ready for their sea- 
son of American engagements. 


“SYMPHONIES UNDER THE STARS,” 
in their seventeenth consecutive season in 
the Hollywood Bowl, opened on July 12th 
with a performance of Wagner’s “Die Wal- 
kiire” with Maria Jeritza as “Briinnhilde, 
Grete Stueckgold as Sieglinde, Paul Althouse 
as Siegmund, and Richard Hageman as con- 
ductor. 


ROBERT ELMORE, Philadelphia com- 
poser, and widely known organist of Holy 
Trinity Church of Phillips Brooks fame, has 
received the Mendelssohn Award for his 
composition, Three Fantasies. The work is 
scored for four voices, with occasional use 
of six or eight parts; and it was submitted 
in a nationwide competition sponsored by 
the Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia, to 
encourage composition for large choruses. 


-THE LONDON THEATER CONCERTS, 
conducted by Stanley Chappell, are a new 
movement in the British capital, to provide 
central London with orchestral music after 
Sunday evening dinner. 


LINI PAGLINGHI, Brooklyn born and 
California reared American soprano, is re- 
ported to be creating a sensation in South 
America, where, at her recent début in Rio 
de Janeiro she received ovations surpassing 
those bestowed upon Lily Pons. 


THE WORCESTER MUSICAL FES- 
TIVAL (Massachusetts) held its seventy- 
ninth annual session on October third to 
eighth, with Albert Stoessel as leader of the 
choral and orchestral forces. On the opening 
program the chief choral interest centered 
in the presentation of the ‘Ordering of 
Moses” by R. Nathaniel Dett. The festival 
closed with a concert performance of Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” with Josephine Antoine, Robert 
Weede, Charles Hackett, John Gurney and 
Lucielle Browning as soloists. 


THE TIPICA MEXICAN ORCHESTRA, 
with Angell Mercado leading, has returned 
to The States for its annual tournée. Its con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on October 
30th is said to have won a most enthusiastic 
success. 


JOHN POWELL, American pianist, cele- 
brated on November 1st, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his American début, with a 
recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, when 
his program included a group of Chopin’s 
“Etudes,” three of his own transcriptions, 
and Liszt’s Tarantella. The proceeds of the 
occasion were to be used to purchase rare 
letters of Thomas Jefferson, to be added to 
the fine collection of the University of Vir- 
ginia of which he was founder. 


IN THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL of the 
coming summer, Victor de Sabata, the emi- 
nent Italian conductor, will lead the per- 
formances of ‘‘Tristan and Isolde.” 


MRS. ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOL- 
IDGE celebrated on October 30th the 
twentieth anniversary of her patronage of 
chamber music festivals, when the usual 
single medal for distinguished service in this 
field- of refined musical art was multiplied 
by three. These recognitions were bestowed 
upon Frank Bridge, English composer and 
conductor; Jacques Gordon, violinist and 
quartet director; and Hugo Kortschak, vio- 
linist, member of the faculty of Yale Uni- 
versity, and distinguished contributor to the 
development of better chamber music in 
America. 
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EUGENIE SCHU- 
MANN, last surviving 
child of Robert and Clara 
Schumann, has _ passed 
away at Berne, Switzer- 
land, at the age of eighty- 
six. But four years old at the death of her 
father, she studied the piano with her fa- 
mous mother and with Brahms. She also 
published a book, “A Lifebook of My 
Father,” based on family diaries, documents 
and her own life in the home circle. 


AN INSTITUTE OF BAYREUTH was 
decreed during the late celebrations of the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the birth of Richard Wagner. The Insti- 
tute will especially promote the study of 
Wagner’s life and works; and one of its 
first aims will be the compiling of an au- 
thoritative biography of the master. 


DR. FREDERICK STOCK for the thirty- 
third time conducted the inaugural concert 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on 
October thirteenth, this being the opening 
program of the organization of which Theo- 
dore Thomas became the founder-conductor 
in 1891, or forty-seven years ago. (Dr. Stock 
has not been conductor of the organization 
for forty-four years, as recently stated by 
one of our worthy contemporaries.) Bach’s 
choral prelude, A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God, as transcribed for orchestra by Dr. 
Stock, and Rachmaninoff’s Symphony, No. 
2 were the numbers of chief interest. 


THE MOZART FESTIVAL at Asheville, 
North Carolina, was held for the second 
time in the last week of August. It closed 
with a performance of “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne,” composed when Mozart was but 
twelve. The festival is the product of the 
enthusiasm of the young American con- 
ductor, Thor Johnson. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO OPERA COM- 
PANY opened its autumn season of nineteen 
performances with a brilliant presentation of 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” with Beniamine 
Gigli in the title réle, this occasion reintro 
ducing him to America after am absence 0! 
six years. 


ROBERT VIROVAI, 
young Jugoslavian violin- 
ist of but seventeen years, 
made on November 3rd 
his American début, when 
he was soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, with 12 
Barbirolli conducting. Mr. : 
Virovai won a distin- foe 
guished success in the vir- 5 
tuoso “Concerto in D minor” of Vieuxtem 
by his “amazing technic,” a_perfo! 
“notable for its warmth and convict 
whilst “his tone was fine grained and 
giving a seraphic bea to the 
religioso and a bright to the final 

(Continued on Page 55) _ 
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An American Epic of Attainment 


T IS a fine, fine thing, that Dr. Chevalier Jackson has 

done in writing his autobiography. This most famous 

throat surgeon of his time, and the friend and counselor 
of many great singers, has produced a book as rich in 
human interest and general information as Dr. Victor 
Heiser’s “An American Doctor’s Odyssey” or Dr. Axel 
Munthe’s “The Story of San Michele.” Courageous and 
kind-hearted, he tells a story of almost incredible priva- 
tions and sufferings in order to secure an education. A 
precocious youngster, small 
and frail, he aroused the 
jealousy of bigger boys who 
went to school with him near 
his home, which was on the 
edge of one of the bitumi- 
nous cogal districts a few miles 
west of Pittsburgh. They 
found him so far ahead of 
them in school work that they 
tormented, tortured and bul- 
lied him almost unbelievably. 
Dr. Jackson explains this as 
a case of inferiority complex 
upon the part of the boys, 
who entered school so late 
that some of them were in 
the primer at seventeen years 
of age, whereas he had en- 
tered school at four. An in- 
feriority complex sets up a 
defense mechanism; and in 
this instance it took the form 
of cruelty to the little stu- 
dent, through physical tor- 
ture. Everyone knows, how- 
ever, that a bully is always 
a coward at heart, and Dr. 
Jackson’s childhood bullies 
have passed into oblivion 
while he has advanced to im- 
mortal heights. 

The story of his voyage in 
the filth of the steerage of an 
ocean liner, in order that he 
might study with the great 
London throat specialist, Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, is a little 
epic of determination. He 
tells with glee how he was 
called upon to take care of a 
man with smallpox and thus 
was removed from the steerage to the more endurable 
quarters of the ship’s sick-bay. 

Thrice, while Dr. Jackson was climbing up in his pro- 
fession, he was laid low by tuberculosis. Did this feeze 
him? No. He merely looked upon these periods of pro- 
longed confinement to bed as splendid opportunities to 
arrange his material for the publication of his all impor- 
tant books upon the throat, the trachea, bronchi and the 
esophagus, and the remarkable technic he developed for 
removing through the mouth foreign bodies lodged in the 
lungs. As a result of his bronchoscopic clinics, he has a 
veritable museum of objects ranging from safety pins and 
collar buttons to miniature watches and false teeth, which 
in some mysterious manner unfortunate individuals have 
managed to inhale into their lungs. With such an object 
in the lung, death after great suffering, is almost inevitable. 
Formerly removal was attempted by cutting into the lungs, 
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but the percentage of recovery was very small. Dr. Jackson, 
by reason of his development of the bronchoscope, and by 
his fabulously delicate and sure touch, has thus personally 
saved thousands of lives. He attributes his surety of touch, 
and his freedom from tremor at three score and ten, very 
largely to his lifelong abstinence from alcohol and tobacco. 

In treating the throats of a vast number of singers, he 
has always enjoined them not to smoke or to drink. He 
looks upon nicotine and alcohol as diluted poisons pe- 
culiarly injurious to the mu- 
cous membrane of the throat 
and the nerve control of the 
delicate muscles of the lar- 
ynx. He is so convinced of 
the grave evils of aleohol that 
he refuses (except where un- 
avoidable) to patronize a 
hotel or a restaurant selling 
liquors. He also puts. stric- 
tures upon the abuse of the 
voice through yelling, such 
as one hears at football 
games. According to his ex- 
perience this does untold 
damage to the vocal organs 
of those who intend to be- 
come singers. 

An extraordinary man is 
Dr. Jackson, five feet eight 
inches tall, very thin, very 
agile, subsisting upon a most 
frugal diet, eschewing meat, 
he nevertheless has the en- 
durance to tire out many 
younger helpers. At seventy- 
three he has the eager activ- 
ity of a youth. An enthusias- 
tic fellow Rotarian, we have 
seen him at many luncheons, 
when summoned by a hotel 
attendant, dart off with the 
alacrity of a young interne 
answering his first ambulance 
call, 

Permitting himself almost 
no social life, Dr. Jackson has 
given his time to his profes- 
sion with the devotion of an 
anchorite. His dominating 
passions have been his love 
of truth, of little children, 
animals, nature, and his great desire to relieve human 
suffering. In this work he has struggled to inform the 
public of the great danger of putting foreign bodies in 
the mouth. Lobbying in Congress, he fought through a 
bill, with great personal expense of time and money, 
to require manufacturers of lye to label all of their 
products, offered for general sale, with the word “Poison.” 
Lye resembles granulated sugar and countless children 
have died of taking it by mistake. Our national legisla- 
tors were very wary of his propaganda and could not 
understand a man who was spending his own money, with 
no possible hope of profit, and who, in fact, was trying 
to injure his own business by preventing the occurrence 
of diseases in which he specialized. One of Dr. Jackson’s 
proudest treasures is the pen with which President 
Coolidge signed the bill. 

Loaded with medals and honors from many countries, 


including the Legion of Honor of France, the Order of 
Leopold of Belgium, the Order of the Crown of Italy, mem- 
ber of thirty-six world famed medical societies, staff spe- 
cialist in five great Philadelphia hospitals at one time, and 
acclaimed throughout the world as one of the greatest 
Americans of all time, he is so modest and retiring that 
many are astonished when they first meet him. Never 
money-minded, Dr. Jackson is an altruist who has done an 
immense amount of his work without commensurable re- 
muneration. Not until a protective secretary began to take 
charge of his fees, did he begin to have the financial relief 
to which he was entitled by his great genius. A man of 
great versatility, Dr. Jackson has taken an interest in a 
wide range of subjects, from cooking and cabinet making 


to fishing and painting. His book, published by MacMillan 
& Company, presents in color, many of his very extraor- 
dinary paintings. Dr. Jackson is ambidextrous, and audi- 
ences at his clinics and lectures are amazed to see him 
start to draw an intricate anatomical design, with a crayon 
in each hand, both working at the same time. He was not 
born with this gift but developed it. 

In August, 1937, THe Erube printed a digest of a lecture 
upon the voice, given by him before the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers Association. This attracted wide attention. 

All in all, his book will become one of the classics of 
American achievement in surmounting tremendous ob- 
stacles. Read:it—you will be a better and wiser individual 
for having done so. 


And the Mothers Sang 


NE of the most resultful movements of the present day, 

in our country, is the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 
Twenty-five years ago mother took Johnny and Mary to 
school and more or less consigned them to a kind of alien 
institution following a fixed pattern.of education. If Johnny 
played “hookey,” or if Mary became neglectful or im- 
pertinent, mother or father was called to the school to 
straighten things out or to reinstate the child after a sus- 
pension. Other than this, the parent had no more contact 
with the school system until graduation day. It was as 
foreign to the average parent’s life as the Water Depart- 
ment or the Fire Department of the community. 

Of course this was all wrong and had to be changed. 
Meanwhile great mutations had come to the entire edu- 
cational system in relation to national life. The first inti- 
mation that the parents had of this was a radical change 
in the child’s report card. The big change came about 
in the attitude toward the child. In other words, chil- 
dren were no longer compelled to conform to subject mat- 
ter, but the subject matter was made to conform to the 
individual needs of the child. Parents of all types began 
to take an interest in the systems in the school. They like- 
wise noticed that the foremost factors on the new type of 
report had to do with those things which make for good 
citizenship: “Character,” “Health,” “Personal Responsi- 
bility,” and “Initiative,” instead of the old “readin’, ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic.” In other words, the educators realized that 
the first obligation of any school system is to make good 
citizens, no matter what other education they might have. 


The objective was to train the whole child and not merely 
a few areas of his brain. The intellectual, physical and 
emotional activities of the child all received attention in 
proper proportion. 

The nature of the great change in the attitude toward 
the child in the school is indicated by the scope of the 
daily topics for American Education Week, conducted last 
November in all the schools of America. Note that there 
is no reference in this to “readin’, ritin’, and ’rithmetic.” 


Daily Topics 


Sunday, November 6—Achieving the Golden Rule 
Monday, November 7—Developing Strong Bodies and 
Able Minds 


Tuesday, November 8—Mastering Skills and Knowl- 


edge 

Wednesday, November 9—Attaining Values and 
Standards 

Thursday, November 10—Accepting New Civic Re- 
sponsibilities 


Friday, November 11—Holding Fast to Our Ideals 
of Freedom 
Saturday, November 12—Gaining Security for All 


Gradually, in different parts of the country, parents be- 
gan to form themselves into groups to codperate with the 
teacher in educating the child. This movement is now 


(Continued on Page 56) 


THE CHORUS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE PHILADELPHIA HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. George L. Lindsay, Director of Music, Philadelphia Public Schools, is seen as Conductor, in the center of the picture. Mrs. John Masterman, 
President of the Council, is seated at his left; and Mrs. Clyde Baker, Chairman of Music, at his right. 
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The Amazing Musical World 
: of To-day 


An Interview with the Eminent Pianist 


WALTER GIESEKING 


Secured Especially for The Etude Music Magazine 
SBy OLIVER DANIEL 


This article presents the views of the artist speaking, and not 
those of THe Erune. It will unquestionably create controversy ; 
but we feel that Mr. Gieseking’s opinions merit the freest expres- 
sion in a musical journalism forum such as ours. Whether all our 
readers agree with him or not, in these days we must support free 


speech, and therefore his 


ideals, 


especially in the matter of 


“Christian Art,’ must be read as his personal views and not those 
of Tue Erupe. 


Biographical Sketch 


Walter Gieseking is an example of the true internationalism of artists. He 
was born in Lyons, France, in 1895, and spent his childhood there and on the 
Italian Riviera. His parents, who were German, moved to Hanover, where, at 
the age of sixteen, he began his studies with Karl Leimer. Gieseking now lives 
in Germany, but his career and fame are as international as his life has been. 
His American début was made in 1926. He is as distinguished for his inter- 
pretations of Debussy as for his playing of Bach. His concert tours have taken 
him to nearly all parts of the musical world; and his programs have been drawn 
from composers of all lands and ages. The interests and abilities of Gieseking are 
so varied that in one city he may be known as a Mozart specialist; in another, 
as a peer of Beethoven interpreters; and in another, as a modernist of the 


contemporary manner. 


‘ HERE IS MUCH TOO MUCH 
talk about music. If one is innately 
musical, he reacts to tones without 

he need of any explanation; he responds 
lirectly to the music itself and merely says 
that is beautiful’ without ever bothering 
ibout a reason. To speak of the content of 
music, and to be specific regarding its 
neaning and emotional states, are ex- 
remely difficult to do, for many times it is 
1ext to impossible to put such expression 
nto words. It is often difficult to classify 
motional states, because our terminology 
s so poor beside the subtle expressive 
Jossibilities of other artistic mediums. We 
‘an hardly speak of music that is devoid of 
motion. Even in what we might call bad 
nusic, emotional reactions are produced; 
mut naturally they are of a vastly different 
sort than those evoked by our great mas- 
erworks. 

“Absolute music has no meaning in the 
rogram sense, yet it is no meaningless 
succession of notes, for if it were how 
ould such great masses of people in all 
yarts of the world be so deeply moved by it. 

“T recently saw in Germany a book that 
suggests that Beethoven used a literary 
yattern, as it were, for nearly all of his 
-ompositions. It is the work of a University 
orofessor, but I cannot now recall the name 
% either the book or of the author. He 
*xplains, however, that each work is com- 
c around a definite drama or poem. It 
s really silly. I could not read all the way 
hrough it. About the ‘Sonata op. 106 
Hammerklavier); he says that it is 
odelled after Schiller’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc.’ 
he Sonata ‘Pathetique, Op. 13, is sup- 
sedly modelled after a poem that was 
about two years after the sonata 
elf. It was ‘Hero and Leander,’ I be- 
'e; but he got around that later by say- 
that it was another poem on the same 
but by a different poet. 
is all of this foolishness about 
in the ‘Moonlight Sonata,’ the 
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silly blind girl story; and the associations 
about brooks and birds and stories that at- 
tach themselves to music. They go down 
through the centuries, doing a great deal of 
harm. Yet it seems impossible to suppress 
them. 

“Even in the case of Debussy, whose 
music suggests painting in sound, the ma- 
terial of his ideas is obtained out of a cer- 
tain sort of vision, but it ends there. The 
development is always musical. The names 
for the ‘Preludes,’ for instance, were often 
suggested by the music itself; and they 
are found written at the end rather than at 
the beginning of the compositions. 

“In some of the great compositions, the 
expression lies in their movement; it lies 
in their lines as they flow along. Take the 
Mozart ‘Sonata in A major,’ for example. 
The musical line here, like a visual line, 
circles and turns in the air; yet it is al- 
ways expressive. The same, too, can be so 
clearly seen in that simple and beautiful 
‘Sonata in C major.’ Hum out the melody 
of the Andante from this sonata, and you 
will see that the melody can be almost 
traced through the air. Almost choreo- 
graphically one’s body seems to follow the 
line of the music. 


Spirit, not Technic, Makes 
Great Music 


“Most STUDENTS AND MUSICIANS who come 
to play for me, particularly in America, 
play too difficult music. It is different in 
Europe. I am not so well acquainted with 
the attitudes and teaching procedures of 
conservatories and music schools here; but 
it seems to me that it is the teaching of 
technic that is majored. Too often one 
finds that there is more concern about 
mechanical means than about the music 
itself, and many have more technic than 
their expression demands. At a recent con- 
cert in Chicago, a mirror was placed so 
that my hands could be seen from different 
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parts of the hall. Now such a thing may 
be of both interest and value to the stu- 
dent; but one must not forget that musical 
perception is grasped through auditory and 
not through visual impressions. Such an 
arrangement is of no importance musically. 
In Germany it is necessary to help the 
young pianist, particularly in technical 
means, as it is there that the expressive 
possibilities are majored, perhaps even too 
much—one cannot say. 


The Birth of a National Art 


“MANY PIANISTS FROM ALL PARTS of the 
world come to play for me when I am in 
Wiesbaden. My old teacher, Karl Leimer, 
who also lives there, taught me from the 
time I was sixteen; and from him I learned 
to practice with concentration and not 
merely by finger movement; for practice 
must be always an intellectual affair and a 
process of mental training. In collaboration 
with Leimer, I have written a book on 
piano playing, that is available also in 
America. He is now almost blind, and it 
is pitiful to see him being helped about, 
yet in spite of this affliction, he is still ac- 
tive and still teaching. 

“America is still so new a country; but 
what are a few hundred years, when one 
considers the establishment of a culture 
and a_ national Reactions 
here are still like those of a foreign coun- 
try. Although people are born here, their 
souls and inner feelings turn to other lands 
and other cultures are drawn upon for in- 
spiration. Naturally, people here are mu- 


consciousness. 


Sical, but then if one is asked, ‘Where are 


the great composers?’ one can only answer, 
‘It will take time.’ 

“Men in America have such a strange 
outlook on Art. The business man_ type 
seems to think that to have any art ap- 
preciation is to lack masculinity. It seems 
to be considered sort of funny here, and 
something of which one should be ashamed. 
They always look for the ‘he-man’ in every- 


thing, and it is really amazing to meet so 
many apparently cultured people who en- 
tertain such ideas. While I was riding on 
a train recently I saw an advertisement 
that embodied this so clearly. It spoke of 
how much nicer it is to hear the sound of 
a bess, a bassa or whatever you call it 
you know, a fish—splashing in a stream 
than the ‘Moonlight Sonata.’ It is ridiculous 
to drag great art expression down to help 
sell another package of tobacco, chewing 
gum or other commodity. 

“As I am not very well acquainted with 
educational institutions here in America, 
I do not always know the attitudes they 
take on musical matters, but I find it amus- 
ing that universities, such as Harvard and 
Columbia, grant degrees in music and yet 
teach no applied music at all. I once heard 
a remark by Edward Burlingame Hill that 
‘Even if the Angel Gabriel came to Boston, 
Harvard would not have him teaching the 
trumpet.’ 


Personal Participation a Stimulus 


“T ALWAYS CONSIDER it more important to 
play, more important to make music, than 
simply to talk about it. Of what value is 
theory, if there is no music? There is at 
the present time in Europe a craze for the 
guitar. It does not produce very 
tional music, and I do not care for it my 
self; but it is used 
an amateur way and 
good in spite of itself. Although I dislike 
amateur performances, at least they en 
courage someone in the making of mus 
So much more is learned from music itself 
than from all of the theorizing that is done 
about it. After one knows and lives with 
music, then one can bother to analyze its 
parts, and even then I do not think this is 
tremendously important except, at times 
among musicians, when one wants to refer 
to a certain part as, for example, ‘the E 
major chord, or the B-flat section.’ Then 
people know where you are and can follow 
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to accompany songs m 
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you; but, otherwise, what does it mean? 

‘Tt is a remarkable thing that Germany 
has produced such an outstanding and un- 
broken line of great musicians, from Bach 
to Strauss. There have been broader fields 
there for musical activities than in any 
other countries. For this great development 
of music in Germany there are several rea- 
sons, one very formative one being the 
existence in the past of so many small cul- 
tural centers, so many separate rival courts 
where art was fostered. Nowhere else are 
there so many symphonic orchestras, so 
many opera houses, and so many concerts, 
There seems to be also a higher percentage 
of musical people in Germany, and the 
countries around, such as, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Switzerland, than in any 
other part of the world. There is now an 
apparent lull, however, a waiting for the 
next great composer. Perhaps he is already 
here waiting to be ‘discovered,’ with his 
music resting unheard on his manuscripts. 


The Composer's Awakening 
Incentive 

“THE TYPE OF CHRISTIAN IDEALISM which 
motivated many of the great artists of the 
past is no longer a potent force in the art 
expression of the present. We really have 
no such thing as Christian Art to-day. 
Bach was at heart a simple church com- 
poser, and there is a strong religious note 
in the texts he used in his cantatas, the 
‘Passions,’ and in the stupendous ‘Mass in 
B minor’; but in the case of Beethoven, I 
do not consider him as an expression of 
Christian Art. His work is a more uni- 
versal, a more cosmic expression. 

“All of those forces which affect the 
human being leave an imprint on his music. 
Climate is a determining factor only if it 
has been the same for many years and 
blends together with one’s inheritance. 
Europe is almost too small to make many 
distinctions; and, if you send an Italian to 
Germany or Scandinavia, he will undoubt- 
edly become accustomed to the colder cli- 
mate, and wiil learn to drink schnapps in- 
stead of wine; but, if he is of a creative 
type of mind, he will retain his original 
ideas, and they will remain for the most 
part unaffected. 

“When many composers beg'n, they com- 
pose because they love to do so and because 
they desire to express themselves. Many 
times success unfortunately destroys their 
naivete. So many of the young composers 
feel it is criminal to write a major or a 
minor chord. Personally, I still lke majors, 
and still appreciate a consonance. I dis- 
cussed with Kousseyitsky a recent modern 
music festival held in Paris. ‘Most of it 
sounded absolutely degenerate,’ he remarked. 

“When traveling from one country to 


another, I find that the people are remark- 
ably similar. Everywhere one encounters 
folk of fine developed sensibilities, others of 
poor appreciation, and some with no re- 
sponse or appreciation at all. Musical pre- 
tenders one seems to find everywhere. There 
are many more unfortunate concerts than 
there are good ones. This of course pro- 
foundly affects peoples’ reactions toward 
music and establishes their preferences. A 
work of Beethoven, Mozart or Bach can 
be unendurab!e if it is played badly; but 
the waltzes, and etudes of Chopin, the 
waltzes of Strauss, along with much me- 
diocre music, all are somehow tolerable, 
even when played poorly; for the latter 
seem to take fewer gifts and less ability 
than the former. Compositions, consisting 
chiefly of sensuous arrangements of tones 
and brilliant effects, suffer little if they are 
played slower or faster; and, though it is 
true the effects will be more or less bril- 
liant and elegant, the rhythm and melody 
stand fundamentally the same. The Blue 
Dantibe is an inspired composition, and I 
can stand hearing it even if it is poorly 
played; but a Beethoven sonata poorly 
played—never ! 

“Personally, I dislike the waltz rhythm. 
This wmp-pah-pah, ump-pah-pah, seems to 
be such a simple, barbaric, foolish thing. 
I just dislike it. 

“Some people feel that Bach, Mozart, 
and others of their period, should be heard 
only on a harpsichord; but, after listening 
to them on the piano, it takes a long time 
to adjust one’s self to the thin tinkle of a 
harpsichord. It is only a matter of taste. 
Perhaps Bach should be heard that way, 
but certainly not Mozart. In intimate sur- 
roundings alone is it possible; but in a 
large hall the thin inadequate tone is out 
of the question. I do not actually disap- 
prove of it. But I still play the piano. 
Friends of mine who are excellent mu- 
sicians like it, so there must be something 
to it after all. 

“Because music as a profession requires 
so high a degree of specialization that at 
times many musicians find other factors of 
their education and cultural interests in- 
sufficiently developed, some people adopt 
the attitude that musicians do not represent 
as high a level of intelligence as men of 
other professions. This is of course incor- 
rect. Many musicians, however, do not 
have the same facility in expressing them- 
selves as adequately through other mediums 
as in music. Although in the profession of 
music one may find as many unimportant 
members as in other professions, it should 

e remembered that it is only he who is 
cutstanding in his field, who matters. Take 
Liszt! What an amazing man he was. To 
be a great musician, one must be a com- 
b'nation of many things.” 


“Going Through” the Book 


By LILLIAN STRAUSER NORTON 


How Very oFTEN we of the music teaching 
profession hear pupils remark, “I am almost 
through my book,” or “I am going to hurry 
through the rest of this book so I can have 
a new one,” We may be able to repress an 
audible groan or even a sigh, but inwardly 
we bemoan the fact that, all our efforts 
to the contrary, the pupil is still convinced 
that merely “going through” the book— 
covering the ground however sketchily—is 
the height of accomplishment. 

Any child can readily see that going 
through the Fourth Reader at school is not 
equivalent to completing the Fourth Grade. 
Knowing how to read properly paves the 
way for a more thorough understanding 
of the problems of mathematics, English, 
and other studies, and enables the person 
to better solve these. In other words, it is 
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only the means to a desired end. Just so, 
music is composite, and unless every com- 
ponent part is recognized, understood and 
mastered, any composition or any musical 
grade is most certainly not completed any 
more than the reader alone constitutes the 
finishing of the school grade. 

Oh, for words to impress that notes and 
note reading are, or should be, elementary 
and only the tools which the pupil should 
employ to bring about the finished result. 
To so many pupils a new piece means just 
a new arrangement of notes instead of a 
new musical pattern—a new and lovelys 
picture that can develop under deft Geeta 
if and when the mind can relegate plain 
note reading to its rightful and subservient 
place so that expression can have full and 
sufficient sway. 


* * * * * 


The sound is, in the execution of the pianist, what color is in painting.— 


HIS TIME OF YEAR almost 

everything centers around the sym- 

phony orchestra in the broadcasting 
of good music. Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony have returned to the air. The 
Italian maestro’s twelve scheduled concerts 
are about to draw to a close, but the 
memory of them will live on, for these 
concerts have been of the highest order. 
This year the broadcasts of the NBC Sym- 
phony have not only been tonally bettered, 
but the unity of the orchestra has been 
greatly improved. 

This year, 
Symphony broadcasts, Mr. Samuel Chot- 
zinoff, the pianist and critic who, at Mr. 
David Sarnoff’s behest, was directly re- 
sponsible for Mr. Toscanini’s return to 
America last year, is heard as commentator 
in the intermission. 

Howard Barlow, conductor of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra, who 
recently concluded his third summer of 
Sunday afternoon “Everybody's Music” 
concerts, is continuing this program, by 
popular demand, in a new evening series. 
Mr. Barlow has built up a large and de- 
voted following on the air, not only for 
his exploitation of the classics but also for 
his playing of works by unknown Amer- 
ican composers. In the new series of con- 
certs (heard on Wednesdays 9:00 to 9:30 
P.M. EST, Columbia Broadcasting System) 
the conductor is carrying out the principle 
established in his Sunday concerts by per- 
forming the works of modern and classical 
composers that everybody enjoys hearing, 
as well as American works that show ex- 
ceptional merit. 

A cast of familiar personalities has been 
assembled for this year’s Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts by the celebrated New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. At the 
helm is John Barbirolli, the young English 
conductor, who was born in London in 
1899 of an Italian father and a French 
mother. The guest conductor, during Bar- 


FIFTY YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 


Eucene E. Ayers, a leading piano teacher 
of his day, contributed to the columns of 
Tue Erupe the following significant anal- 
ysis of the successful teacher. 

“He is a model teacher. He has a model 
studio and model disciples. We are inter- 
ested in all he does from the very first 
moment. He has a good piano—not a 
mere piece of furniture—a little worn, per- 
haps, but first class in action and quality 
of tone. His studio is plain, but attractive. 
He has more books than bric-a-brac, and 
more music than silverware. 

“1. He is patient. To some listeners the 
ordinary playing of an inexperienced pupil 
is hardly endurable. Some teachers are 
very restless and unhappy while submitting 
to this ordeal. And this infelicity generally 
communicates itself to the pupil and re- 
sults in a general nervousness which is 
disastrous to the temper of both teacher 
and pupil. But our model teacher seems 
to be interested in the poor playing of his 
pupil. 

“2, Genuine patience does not imply 
stolidity or dullness. Our 


wide awake, and he ‘manages to: 
pupil awake. All ennui is dissip 
mind is active, and alive to. eve 
of interest. He quickens e ort. F 
is impelled by the liveliness of 
“3. His language is ch 


Radio Elachee 


‘By PAUL GIRARD 


in connection with the NBC 


animation. He never talks sleepily; he is 


birolli’s mid-season vacation, will again 
the splendid Roumanian violinist, compose 
and conductor, Georges Enesco. Mishe 
Piastro is again the concert master of the 
orchestra, and Joseph Shuster is again t 
leading violoncellist. Ernest Schelling, th 
American pianist, composer and conductor, 
who has been called the “musical godfather 
of America’s younger generation,” after an 
unfortunate illness which kept him fro 
his musical duties last year, has again as- 
sumed control of the orchestra for th 
Saturday Morning Young People’s Con- 
certs. 

When on October 17 the Rochester Civie 
Orchestra gave its first concert of the years 
the National Broadcasting Company in- 
augurated the most extensive series of 
symphonic broadcasts ever offered to the 
American radio audience. This program 
was the first of 90 to be broadcast~ this 
season from Rochester, New York, over a 
coast to coast NBC network. The complete 
list of concerts includes four Thursda 
matinees and eight Thursday evening broa 
casts by the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra; twenty-eight Monday, and fiite 
Tuesday afternoon programs by the Roches 
ter Civic Orchestra, and sixteen Thursday 
evening and nineteen Saturday morning 
broadcasts by the Eastman School of Music 
Orchestra. There will be two Thursday 
evening broadcasts of the Rochester Phil 
harmonic during January, on the twelfth 
and the nineteenth (NBC-Blue Network, 
8:30 to 9:30 P.M. EST). ' 

This season is the eleventh consecutive 
one that Dr. Walter Damrosch, dean of 
American conductors, and the NBC Music 
Appreciation Hour have been heard. As 
Dr. Damrosch’s schedule this year is not 
weekly, we suggest that you consult the 
newspapers for dates of appearance. In- 
structor’s Manual and Student’s Notebooks 
for these broadcasts can be obtained by 
writing to the National Broadcasting Com 
pany, New York. 


method of presenting truths is logical ane 
natural. He is at home with his subject 
he knows every phase of it; he has ex 
plored its dark places for himself, and he 
leads his pupil confidently. His study 
not been confined to his subject; he 
knows his pupil. He frames his argum 
to suit his listener, and draws his illust 
tions from subjects with which she 1 
familiar. If she is literary, he knows tha 
he must draw many ot his analogies fro 
literature. A 
“4. He is hopeful. He expects to reay 
rich harvest. In each pupil he tries 
the budding forth of promise. He i 
to perceive it when his pupil has 
he is sanguine in his expectatic 
finds in each soul some gem 
polishing, and rejoices in’ the 
of the result. Hopefulness | 
His pupil may not be capa 
eS much ees inte 
Iness is like a 
pupils mo 
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Fact, Fiction and Fancy 


y ‘By SIDNEY SILBER, Mus. Doc. 


DEAN OF THE SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HEN A MUSICAL MASTER- 
PIECE becomes universally be- 
loved; when neither time nor 
inging fashions in composition diminish 
popularity with musicians, artists and 
ic lovers everywhere ; we are indeed con- 
ated with an intriguing phenomenon. 
ch is indisputably the case with Bee- 
n’s so-called “Moonlight” Sonata. 
may be the reasons for this wide- 
acceptance ?aIndeed, a difficult and 
plex question iP for myself, I see in 
work an intensely human document, 
yunding in vitality and wrought with 
immate skill; an utterance inspired by 
master’s keen reactions to life, as well 
‘to 5 his individual e nee, hi$ yearning 
: self-expréssion and self- 
a these are, potentially, the 
irations of the great mass of average, 
rticulate humans, their revelation in 
°s cannot but evoke sympathetic response. 
e every great master is an emanci- 
of some sort, Beethoven remains the 
potent of them all. He took music 
m the salon to the concert hall; from 
castle to the cottage. He loosed this 
ady oF patnlg up art from the incongruous 
ery of the idle, but cultured, rich, and 
a rightful place, for the very first 
equal terms with its adult brethren. 


, he made the art of music truly 
H ! 


So Truth must Stand 


OWING FACTS have been estab- 
y authoritative biographers :— 


designation “Moonlight” was not 
by Beethoven. 

ven left no clue, other than the 
's, to either the source of its 
or its interpretation. 
ation to Countess Giulietta 
was casual, having no refer- 
unfortunate love affair. 
tess married Count Gallen- 
d of 1801—the year the 
ie 


* 
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quoted, 
artist's | 
n of all 


designations attached to musical composi- 
tions, such as 


nocturne, romance, im- 
promptu, caprice, barcarolle, and so on. 
Among other things, he says, “Having 
become stereotyped, they facilitate the 


understanding and rendering of the com- 
positions for the public; otherwise, these 
works would run the risk of receiving 
names from the public itself. How droll 
this is, is sufficiently shown by one ex- 
ample: the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata. 

“Moonlight demands in music the expres- 
sion of the dreamy, fanciful, peaceful—a soft, 
mild radiance. Now, the first movement of 
the C-sharp minor Sonata is TRAGIC from 
the first to the last note; a beclouded 
heaven, the gloomy mood of the soul. The 
last movement is STORMY, PASSION- 
ATE, and the exact opposite of peaceful 
radiance. The second movement alone 
would, in any case, allow a momentary 
moonlight.” 


The Designation, “ Moonlight’ 


Says Krensrer in “The Pianoforte and 
its Music,” “Much mischief has been made 
by the titles which publishers and others 
have given to works without the sanction 
of the composer. The sonata in C-sharp 
minor has asked many a tear from gentle 
souls who were taught to hear in its first 
movement a lament for unrequited love, 
and reflected that it was dedicated to 
Countess Guicciardi. Moonlight and_ the 
plaint of the unhappy lover! How affect- 
ing!” 

In a letter, dated January 22nd, 1892, 
Alexander W. Thayer, the greatest of 
Beethoven's biographers, says: “As for the 
epithet ‘Moonlight,’ it seems to owe its 
first existence to a comparison made by 
the critic Rellstab of its first movement, to 
a rocking on the waves of Lucerne, on a 
moonlight evening. 

“Many years ago, a picture on the title 
page of an edition led the Viennese to call 
it ‘Laubensonate (Arbor Sonata),’ the pic- 


‘ture evidently referring, or giving rise to’ 


a story of its composition in an arbor.” 


The Dedication 


ScHAvurFLer, in his biography of Bee- 
thoven, has this to say: “Although, if any 
girl caused the sadness and dispair reflected 
in his music, her name was not, in all like- 
lihood, Giulietta. For the composition Bee- 
thoven originally intended dedicating to the 
countess, was the not particularly ardent 
Rondo in C major, Op. 51, No. 2. At the 


ast’ moment, however, wishing to inscribe 


this piece to the Countess Lichnowsky, he 
asked it back and dedicated the C sharp 
peor to Giulietta instead. There is no good 
fiat his devotion to her 
a few months. In her 
* Guicciardi-Gallenberg 


spoke of Beethoven without affection, as a 
person who. had composed some ‘crazy’ 
music. Then, an afterthought, with sudden 
animation: ‘But his playing ... it was 
heavenly !’’ 


A little known Source of Inspiration 


AGAIN REFERRING to Thayer, we find that 
“the subject of the sonata was suggested 
by Seume’s little poem “Die Beterin (The 
Praying Maiden).” The poem describes a 
maiden kneeling at the high altar in prayer 
for the recovery of a sick father. Her sighs 
and petitions ascend with the smoke of 
incense from the censers, angels come to 
her aid, and, at the last, the face of the 
suppliant glows with the transfiguring light 
of hope. The poem has little to commend 
it as an example of literary art, and it is 
not easy to connect it in fancy with the 
last movement of the sonata, as with the 
first and second; but the evidence that 
Beethoven paid it the tribute of his music 
seems conclusive.” : 


Fiction that Falters 


AGAtn SCHAUFFLER: 
invented a popular myth about the so- 
called ‘Moonlight’ Sonata. There are sev- 
eral versions. One of the more imaginative 
holds that Beethoven was wandering in the 
moonlit streets of Vienna, when he saw a 
blind youth leaning on the arm of his beau- 
tiful sister and lamenting the fact that he 
should never see the greatest of all musi- 
cians. Beethoven accosted them, went to 
their - humble home, seated himself at the 
poor piano, and, inspired by the sightless 
orbs of the boy, by the ‘beaux yeux’ of the 
maiden, and by the moonlight pouring in at 
the casement, improvised the C sharp minor 
Sonata. ‘Then, rising to his full five feet- 
five, he revealed his identity, embraced the 
lad, and rushed forth to dash down his 
inspiration.” 

A variant of this tale makes Beethoven 
pass the blind boy’s window, overhearing 
him bungling the “Sonata in F major, Op. 
10, No. 2,” and expressing a wish that he 
might hear the composer play it. Then it 
makes the latter push his way in unan- 
nounced, play it correctly, and fall to im- 
provising the “Op. 27, No. 2.” 


Where “ignorance is bliss” 


Not LONG AGO THE FOLLOWING LINE was en- 
countered in a book (not on music) by a 
very prominent clergyman: “He (Bee- 
thoven) took mocnlight and made of it a 
sublime sonata.” This good man can hardly 
be blamed for such an ambiguous and 
basically meaningless statement, since nu- 
merous writers on music—and some of 
them of considerable prominence are quite 
as oe of foisting ieo-taliad poetic analyses 
upon their readers.” 4 


SF 


“Some sentimentalist 


THE BOURDELLE BEETHOVEN 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City 
Translation of legend: I am the Bacchus 
who presses delicious nectar for mankind. 


One of the most amusing comments, by 
a certain F. F. Weber, appeared in the 
eleventh volume of the Neue Berliner 
Musikseitung. Read, and reread the second 
sentence. It is a weird and wonderful speci- 
men of the tape-worm type of sentence in 
vogue, many years ago, in “erudite” 
Germany. We quote: “Beethoven, in this 
sonata, represents dream-scenes which take 
place in visible Nature. Were we to stand 
in the hush of night, amidst luxuriant vege- 
tation, and did there then approach us, 
step by step, the natural essences which 
fill the cells, well-nigh to bursting, and in 
which the world of growing things sur- 
rounds us with its loving embrace, so that 
our senses should be finally quite absorbed 
in noiseless, yet unremitting activity of the 
busy vegetative world around us—that 
shows in the least leaflet the full intensity 
of its power—and should the spirits of the 
processes of Nature continually obtrude 
themselves upon us, neither withheld nor to 
be driven away by any means whatsoever, 
only occasionally betraying their sublime 
spirituality, by a shy starting-back at some 
sound—no actual sound, but a dream-sound 
—imagined in the shell of our own ears; 
were we to experience this, we should then 
stand, as Beethoven fancied himself stand- 
ing when writing the last movement of his 
sonata in C sharp minor.” 


Let Others Speak 


IN THE FOURTH VOLUME of the Berlin music 
journal, Echo, No. 43, is an article by 
Peter Cornelius, in which he compares the 
first movement of the “Moonlight” Sonata 
to “a majestic Gothic cathedral, whose in- 
viting chimes guide seeking believers on 
their path, through the wilderness, to its 
sacred enclosures. All pain floats upward 
through the wilderness and is resolved in 
the harmony of a blessed spirit-prayer. In 
the second movement, earthly love holds 
sway and would fain drown those sacred 
chimes with the tones of its harp. To this 
love is issued a mandate rather to turn 
toward yon holy refuge, whence it has en- 
ticed the devotional throng with irresis- 
tible might. In the third movement, the 
dim forest is again sought out. Evil spirits 
have closed the doors, the holy chimes are 
mute—yet their echo still sounds. Belief 
is dead in the heart. Disconsolate wander- 
ing! But the heart is haughty and bold— 
ONWARD! It must answer, soar aloft 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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The Threshold of Music 


A STORMY SEVENTH — AND SOME EVEN MORE COMPLEX CHORDS 


Natural Laws That Guide The Flow Of Chords 
‘By LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


Assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch 


This article is the tenth in a series on “The Doorstep of Harmony.”’ 


The first 


appeared in The Etude for January, and an article will appear cach month hereafter. 


HE LAW OF MOTION AND 
/ REST: Music is a peace loving art. 


One could almost accuse it of being 
In music we find constantly a de- 
sire to convert motion into rest, conflict 
into peace, confusion into harmony, un- 
pleasantness into pleasantness, disorder into 
order, wrong into right, dissonance into 
consonance, tension into relaxation, discord 
into concord, roughness into smoothness. 
The technical names used by most musi- 
cians are dissonance and consonance, but 
perhaps the words motion and rest will 
give you the idea more clearly and simply. 

Have you ever studied a snapshot of an 
athlete in action? Of a tennis champion 
lunging for a back-hand, or a pole vaulter 
about to clear the bar? Have you ever 
thought how painful it would be, or even 
impossible, for anyone to hold such a pose 
for more than a fraction of a second? 
Music gets itself into just such positions— 
perhaps not as violent ones, but precarious 
enough to make us uneasy if they are held 
too long. Each time an action chord strikes 
our ears, we hold our breathe in suspense 
until it is followed by a chord of rest. 

If we look for the reason why some 
chords create an impression of being “on 
the move,’ while others are peaceful and 
motionless, we will have to examine the 
intervals of which these chords are con- 
structed. For in practically every case it 
is the intervals which give each chord its 
particular type of personality. 

There are certain intervals which we 
call dissonant, or intervals of motion. 


indolent. 


Those which fall into this group are: 
1. All sevenths and seconds. 
2. All diminished 
intervals. 


and augmented 


The remaining intervals are called con- 
sonant, or intervals of rest. These are: 
1, All the perfect intervals (unisons, 
octaves, fifths and fourths). 
2. Major and minor thirds. 
3. Major and minor sixths. 
“Ex.10 


There are only two chords which con- 
tain nothing but restful intervals, the major 
triad and the minor triad. That is why 
either one or the other of these two triads 
is always used as the final chord of any 
piece of music. All other chords contain 
one or more intervals of unrest, thereby 
giving the chords themselves, to a lesser or 
greater extent, an atmosphere of unrest. 

Again the humble harmonica serves as an 
illustration. For in the world of practical 
music, the simplest example of the Law 
of Motion and Rest is contained in the 
mouth organ. You suck in, and the music 
is in motion. You blow out, and it finds 
repose. Why? Partly because of the Mel- 
ody Law, but mainly because sucking plays 
the notes of a dominant ninth chord (con- 
taining four restless intervals) and blow- 
ing plays the tonic triad (all consonant 
intervals). 


Se 


Part 


Here are several pairs of chords: In each 
of the four measures the first chord is one 
of motion and the next is one of rest. 


C: 47 1 


C:17 4 C:5, 1FMin.59 1 

In the first chord of the opening meas- 
ure there is only one element of unrest: 
the clash between B in the right hand and 
C in the left hand (a major seventh). In 
the second measure we find a dominant 
seventh chord, containing two restless in- 
tervals: a minor seventh (G to F) and an 
augmented fourth (F to B). In the third 
measure the situation becomes more acute, 
with no less than four action-intervals: a 
minor seventh (C to B-flat), a minor ninth 
—which is the equivalent of a minor second 
(C to D-flat), a diminished fifth (E to 
B-flat), and a diminished seventh (E to 
D-flat). The resulting chord is a tangle 
of conflicting tones. 

The fourth measure is mild by compari- 
son. The D in the right hand is the only 
dissonant element. If we leave it out the 
chords become the familiar “Amen” pair 
—the ultimate in restfulness, the musical 
embodiment of “Peace on earth, good will 
toward men”. 

So, you see, there are all grades of un- 
rest in music. 

When intervals of motion want to find 
peace and quiet they do not go about it in 
hit or miss fashion. We find as a general 
rule that seconds expand into thirds, 
sevenths contract into sixths or fifths, and 
ninths contract into octaves. We also find 
that diminished intervals tend to contract, 
and augmented intervals to expand. And 
with all these intervals the tendency is for 
the two notes to move in opposite directions 
—either to approach each other or to fly 
apart. That seems to be a more satisfying 
way of doing it than for both notes to 
move in the same direction. 

Musicians call the practice of contract- 
ing or expanding contrary motion. Thus, 
two notes will generally come together 
or spread apart ———— rather 
than rise together ———— or fall to- 


gether ———_. 


rather than 


The Melody Law, you can be sure, also 
exerts an influence in urging each note to 
its nearest possible haven. 

Please do not be misled, at this point, 
into supposing that music gets nowhere in 
its endless see-sawing between action and 
repose. You may haye gotten the idea that 
it is like an airplane which merely bounds 
along the landing field, sometimes rising a 
few feet, sometimes touching the ground, 
but never soaring into the upper atmos- 
phere. That is far from true. Music does 
soar, But it soars as a hawk does, some- 
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times flying actively and at other times 
gliding effortlessly. The presence of con- 
sonant chords does not stop music’s flow 
of thought. These chords are just mo- 
mentary pauses between pulsations. And it 
often happens that a chord containing an 
interval of motion melts into another chord 
which seems at first glance to be passive, 
but turns out to contain another motion 
interval which prolongs the flight and keeps 
the music buoyant. To illustrate, we quote 
from I’m Falling in Love With Someone, 
from “Naughty Marietta” by Victor Her- 
bert. 


This quotation from I’m Falling in 
Love With Someone, from “Naughty 
Marietta” by Victor Herbert, is repro- 
duced with the permission of the Music 
Publishers Holding Corporation, owners 
of the copyright. 


Here are five different dominant sevenths 
in a row, each one a chord of motion. The 
chord marked x, for instance, is a dominant 
seventh belonging to the key of E-flat. You 
will find its chief interval of motion 
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in the right hand (A-flat to D-natural). 
With the next chord, marked y, this action- 
interval expands into an interval of rest 
(G to E-flat). But at the same time the 
chord “yy” introduces a fresh note of dis- 
sonance (D-flat, a diminished fifth above 
G), thus keeping the music continuously 
in motion. 

Once more we are going to turn to that 


pair of chords which illustrated the mob 


spirit as applied to the Melody Law: the 
dominant seventh chord and the tonic triad: 


Now that we view this progression as a 
product of both the Melody Law and the 


Law of Motion and Rest it seems doubly conta 


effective. How inevitably the two right 


“ever a So chord is followed by a. 


The lowest note in the left hand is not a 
tracted by any of its near neighbors. It 
stead, it jumps more than half an octay 
down to C. This downward leap of a fiftl 
we shall soon discover, is a characterist 
one, and is governed by the third law « 
musical sentence structure: the Bass Lav 


Down a Fifth, or Up a Fourth 


AccoRDING To THE Bass Law, the lowe: 
note of any chord is impelled by an it 
stinctive desire to move a perfect fift 
lower or a perfect fourth higher. 

Offhand this seems like a_ singular] 
arbitrary and whimsical desire. It is th 
equivalent of the knight’s move in chess 
instead of progressing to the adjoinin 
square, as kings and pawns do, the knigl 
must have its own peculiar jump. So it 
with the bass notes in harmony; they it 
sist on expressing their own personalit: 
and the manner in which they do it is bh 
leaping up a fourth or down a fifth. 

This move is not, however, really ¢ 
arbitrary as it sounds. If we turn back 1 
the “Constitution and By-Laws” of mus’ 
—the harmonic series (illustrated in Chay 
ter I of this series)—we shall find a goc 
reason for it. Of the overtones created bh 
the low C-string of the violoncello, th 
three which can be written in the bass el 
(C, G and C) are separated by wide inte 
vals; while the higher overtones in th 
treble clef are much closer together, mo: 
of them being only a tone or a half- 
apart. So there is plenty of precedent 
the Melody Law to favor motion by ste 
and for the Bass Law to prefer motion bh 
leaps. If we examine the three base ove 
tones (C, G and C) more carefully, w 
shall find that, from G’s point of view, th 
fundamental tone C is represented in 
higher octaves by notes located exactly 
perfect fifth below and a perfect four 
above. So the Bass Law is also a child 
nature. 

Bass Law motion occurs most frequent 
with dominant chords. Whenever a next | 
the last (dominant) chord is followed by 
last (tonic) chord, the bass is sure to mo} 
down a fifth, or up a fourth to the high 
octave—from the dominant note (root 
the dominant chord) to the tonic note (ro 
of the tonic chord), or, more simply, fro 
So to Do. 

Observe that, in the chords quoted abe 
G of the dominant drops down to fifth 
the tonic C. This skip of a fifth down, o: 
fourth up (the two forms of the mo 
really identical, since both carry the | 
to the self same note, the first taki 
the lower octave and the asoomd 
higher), almost always takes ple 


The only exceptions are when 
not the root of the chord above it; ar 
we mention the wrinkle in_ 

known as Inversions, must ass 


hand notes move apart, in contrary besase oe rn ha ve i € 


to their nearest neighbors. On 

amination, however, we notice 

thing, not explained by either of tl 
: 79 a es 


fey to Abolish Fear Before 


~ Audiences 


The Meaning of Mike-Fright 


A Symposium Secured Ex pressly for 
The Etude Music Magazine 


‘By ROSE HEYLBUT 


PFAVERYONE WHO HAS PER- 
4 FORMED before an audience has, 
at some time and in some way, been 
ected by the thing we call stage fright— 
lich is not stage fright at all, but audience 
sion. We are quite easy in our minds 
en we talk with people, work with them, 
ty with them—even quarrel with them. 
itt the act of performing before them 
ings on a very definite psychological re- 
tion. 
To some, audience consciousness reveals 
eli as a warming sense of expectancy, 
ying them up to do even better than 
en they are alone; to others, it takes on 
> nature of a complete paralysis of self. 
me overcome it readily, while others 
ow more nervous. Many theories have 
en put forward as to the origin of stage 
ght—it is a matter of inborn tempera- 
nt—it has to do with lack of prepara- 
n or experience—it results from a state 
health—or from a sense of responsibil- 
. Whatever it is, though, stage fright 
esents a very real problem, to the pro- 


fessional artist as well as to the student 
preparing for his first pupils’ recital. Its 
solution means much to everyone concerned 
with musical performance. What can we 
do about stage fright? 

Stage fright can be cured. To clarify the 
cure, Tue Erupre has asked four distin- 
guished and experienced artists to tell of 
their own reactions to audience tension, and 
their personal means of conquering it. 

Richard Crooks, beloved American tenor, 
and renowned for his work in concerts, 
radio, and at the Metropolitan Opera, 
makes an interesting distinction between 
good and bad stage fright. The self-con- 
sciousness which springs from inexperience 
and faulty preparation is dangerous. On 
the other hand, the pulsing expectancy of 
looking forward to performance is definitely 
helpful, buoying the performer exactly as 
excitement before a party helps you to have 
a better time. You must make sure of 


what it is that you are feeling when you 
stand waiting in the wings. 
“T began my public singing 


as a boy 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


soprano of ten,’ says Mr. Crooks, “and 
at that age I was quite unconcerned with 
the unhappy aspects of nervousness. | had 
confidence in my teachers and in myself; I 
was well coached in my songs; I loved 
to sing—so I simply went out and sang 
without worry. In the years since then, I 
have learned more of the difficulties of the 
task of public singing, and of the responsi- 
bility a performer owes to the audience that 
comes to hear him. And awareness of this 
kind has, naturally, robbed me of much of 
the casualness of my boyhood approach. 
Still the dreadful, laming aspects of stage 
fright have, mercifully, left me free. 

An Early Beginning Helps 
“Wary? I atrrinuTte 1r to my early be- 
ginning. The very casualness of those years 
helped me to build a fearfree attitude of 
mind into second nature. I believe, after 


all, that stage fright is more an attitudé ‘of 
mind than anything else. If one opens the 


way for it to lay hold of him, it will simply 


spread its tentacles. My earliest teacher 
and counselor was my mother. She never 
led me to feel that singing for people was 
in any sense an ordeal. On the contrary, it 
was a pleasure. Part of the pleasure came 
from the joy of singing, and part from the 
idea (or the hope) of pleasing my hearers. 
She taught me, too, that it is no more dis- 
concerting to sing for ten people than for 
one—for a hundred than for ten. Indeed, the 
numerical count of the audience should 
make no difference at all. 

“Thus, my first counsel is: Let the stu- 
dent make as early a start at public per- 
formance as he can. Let him, as a child, 
take part in little studio recitals or church 
concerts, convincing himself in his most 
plastic years, that the act of performing 
carries in itself nothing terrifying. Let him 
learn to regard these appearances as pleas- 
urable experiences. Do not pave the way 
for fright by assuring him that he will not 
be nervous. Take it for granted that he 
will not, and stress the pleasure that he 
and his hearers are going to have from 


the event. Let him look upon his audience 
as his personal guests, whom he is about to 
entertain with the same free, frank, un- 
afraid cordiality he would use in making 
guests comfortable in his home. The early 
implanting of thought habits of a pleasant 
and fearless nature will go far towards re- 
moving the hazards of stage fright. 

“But that is not the whole story. The 
free, fearless thoughts must be bolstered 
up by a solid foundation of good work. 
The painful aspects of stage fright can be 
usually traced to insecurity or lack of ex- 
perience. The performer who is sure of 
himself in every breath, every note, every 
word, every shade of interpretation, has 
little to fear. Only unreasonable panic can 
harm him, and a carefully built background 
of safe habits of thinking and working can 
protect him against that. 

“As to the good kind of stage fright— 
well, it is not fright at all. Every per- 
former, no matter how experienced, feels 
a wave of excitement before he steps out 
to the stage. And that, I hold, is a neces- 
sary part of his equipment. It is this up- 
swinging force which makes him an artist 
It lifts him out of the everyday level of 
things and enables him to project himself 
across the footlights in a better than every- 
day manner. The absolutely unmoved per- 
former is likely to be dull, just as the 
guest, who remains absolutely unmoved 
when he enters a ballroom, is likely to 
provide a dull time for his partners. 

“So get used to performing, through a 
timely start; be sure of what you are 
about, and take pleasure in your work. 
Then stage fright cannot hurt you!” 

Self-Eliminating Stage Fright 
Most PERFORMERS have to unlearn stage 
fright. Gladys Swarthout, star of the Metro- 
politan Opera, of concerts, radio, and motion 
pictures, offers one of the rare examples 
of learning to be afraid. But we will allow 
Miss Swarthout to tell you about it. 

“When I first began singing—and at that 
time I had no ambitions for a career—l 
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was not afraid of anything. Such was the 
sublime ignorance of youth that I learned 
the difficult Ave Maria from Max Bruch’s 
“Cross of Fire” in four days, sang it with 
orchestra on the fifth, and took the entire 
matter quite for granted. I knew, of course, 
that other people get scarced; but I at- 
tributed such reactions to a lack of prepara- 
tion and felt sure that, if I worked faith- 
fully, they could never touch me. And then 
I was engaged for the Chicago Opera. I was 
cast as Siebel in “Faust,” opposite Chalia- 
pin’s Mephisto; and, waiting in the wings 
to go on for the Garden Scene, I saw Chal- 
iapin pacing the floor, ashen green under 
his make up, and moaning to himself. I 
thought, of course, that the great basso 
was ill, and hurried to summon the stage 
manager. He laughed at me. 

“<Til?’ he said, ‘He’s not ill; he’s merv- 
ous. He gets like that every time, just be- 
Half dead of stage fright.’ 

“IT couldn’t believe it. And then, through 
my disbelief, a completely new sensation 
overtook me. If a superb artist like Chal- 
iapin suffered so horribly from stage fright, 
surely there must be something very wrong 
with an inexperienced little beginner like 
me, to be so nonchalant about it. And, then 
and there, I got scared, too—and from that 
time I never have been completely free 
from stage fright. 

“T believe that, essentially, stage fright 
is a very personal matter between yourself 
and you. Audiences have little to do with 
it. To me, the kernel of this fear is a dread 
of not doing my best, regardless of what 
the audience may be kind enough to like in 
my work. Stage fright, then, is a question 
of responsibility. 

“Having learned it, 
much time—not always 
trying to unlearn it again. The first step 
towards acquiring security (in contrast to 
having it naturally, as in the beginning), is 
to be perfectly prepared, and quite certain 
of that fact. My greatest aid, in those mo- 
ments before going on, is to tell myself 
over and over again that I have honestly 
done all I can to assure my hearers an 
adequate performance. I impose calm and 
quiet on myself. I allow myself to think of 
nothing but the work ahead and the best 
way of doing it. I do not find it at all help- 
ful to distract my thoughts with alien 
topics. I want to be as close as possible to 
the coming performance, and to avoid that 
fatal ‘inspiration of the moment.’ I never 
read telegrams in my dressing room, or re- 
ceive visitors, or look to see who has sent 
the flowers, until the performance is over. 
Things like that have an unexpected way 
of cropping up at the wrong moment— 
during a song, for instance, one may be- 
come hopelessly distracted by suddenly re- 
membering the chance remark of some 
caller, or the flowers of a friend one has 
not seen in months. Then there is a gap 
in the continuity of one’s thoughts and a 
less than easy feeling creeps in. 


fore he goes on. 


I have since spent 
success fully—in 


Make Conditions Familiar 


“T FIND, TOO, THAT purely physical and ma- 
terial considerations have a share in calm- 
ing one’s mind. I always rehearse once at 
least in the same hall in which I shall sing, 
and with the same accompaniment. Noth- 
ing strange should be left to performance 
time. The same is true of clothes. I never 
appear publicly in a gown or slippers or 
gloves that I have not first worn at home, 
making myself entirely comfortable in 
them, getting to know their feel, their fit, 
their adjustment. I rehearse the feel of 
clothes and atmosphere as carefully as I do 
my songs. 

“The best thing, of course, is to prevent 
the petrifying sort of stage fright from 
getting a grip upon one at all; and this can 
be done, I know, by concentrating on a 
perfect preparation and by not allowing 
distracting thoughts or influences to be up- 
setting. But, once it has shown itself, it 
can be overcome by confidence and self- 
imposed calm.” 
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Mischa Elman, world renowned violin- 
ist, believes that stage fright is simply the 
consciousness of one’s own lim/‘tations, at a 
moment when limitations of any sort place 
a barrier between what one wants to do 
and what he can do. Everyone has his 
limitations, of course; and, even if the 
audience does not even notice one’s short- 
comings, the performer himself is always 
conscious of the discrepancy between his 
ideal and his work. One grows nervous, then, 
through a self-conscious dread of doing 
less than one’s best. 

“To overcome stage fright,’ says Mr. 
Elman, “try to get rid of self-consciousness. 
Your duty on the stage is to project the 
message of the composer into the hearts 
and minds of your hearers. You are only a 
means towards this end. Therefore, stop 
thinking about yourself and concefttrate on 
the music. Then do your honest best and 


do not worry about the effect you are 
making. 

“A certain amount of stage fright is 
quite normal, especially to inexperienced 


performers. The more one plays in public, 
the better able he should become to master 
the fear that comes from sheer inexperience. 
So do all the playing you can. Do not hold 
back from it. Plunge in, and earn for your- 
self the experience that drives away fear. 
Make up your mind at the start that your 
first dozen performances will be less than 
your best, simply as the result of this ap- 
prentice nervousness. Give as many bad 
performances as possible, as soon as pos- 
sible, and do not worry about them. Play 
naturally and let the music come first in 
your thoughts. Then, as you progress in 
public performance, you will find the fear 
wearing off. 

“After a dozen attempts at public per- 


formance, then, you will find that one of 
two things will result: either you are mas- 
tering the dread of stage fright—or you 
are suffering from it worse than before. 
In the first case, you are approaching that 
state of freedom and experience that makes 
for success in public performance. In the 
second instance, you should face the fact 
that public performance is not for you. It 
is well known that some natures never 
master their dread of playing for people. 
Some extremely gifted and sensitive mu- 
sicians simply cannot face an audience. This 
is a sad fact, but a fact none the less. The 
person who cannot control his nerves or 
his fears is better off away from the public 
platform. Neither he nor his hearers will 
benefit from a performance conducted un- 
der conditions of horrible tension. But these 
cases, very happily, are the exception rather 
than the rule. We may safely concentrate 
our discussion upon the stage fright which 
can be cured by confidence, musical surety, 
and self-control. 


He Cultivates Stage Fright 


“THERE IS ONE TYPE OF PERFORMER who 
always gets stage fright! He is the one who 
practices after his concert instead of in 
advance. We have all known people who 
give a performance and then tell you, af- 
terwards, what they should have done dif- 
ferently. Settle your problems in the prac- 
tice room; and come to your performance 
with a clear, faithful conception what 
you mean to say and how you mean to say 
it. Leave nothing to chance. What went 
badly at practice will certainly not get 
better in performance. Consider every note, 
every tone, every phrase. Then play nat- 
urally, keeping in mind only that ideal 
conception of the music for which you are 


WHAT A MOUTH ORGAN! 
These Indian boys, from Lake Titicaca, must be remarkable blowers, to play 
these giant instruments. 


striving. Do not think of yourself as pla 
ing for people; remember only that y 
are playing fine music, in the finest w 
you can. Thus, you will, of your own wi 
‘close the doors to the fear that you are n 
doing your best. And just that fear, I b 
lieve, is the root of all stage fright.” 

Thus far, we have considered only th 
tension which comes from facing a visi 
audience. Lucille Manners, popular rad 
star whose career has thus far been ma 
in radio alone, assures you that there is 
very real stage fright problem in workit 
before a microphone, without a single v1 
ible listener in the studio. Mike fright! 

“Naturally, one is not afraid of the mier 
phone at all,” says Miss Manners; “b 
there is the remembering that, on the oth 
end of that harmless little ‘mike,’ there a 
more listeners, probably, than could be ge 
ten into the largest auditorium. I used 
suffer badly from mike fright; but I ha 
cured myself, and others can do the sam 

“Stage fright of any kind is pure sel 
consciousness. What really takes place 
that the performer forgets the fact of pe 
formance, for the time being, and distrac 
herself with thoughts about ‘my’ looks, ‘m 
voice, ‘my’ interpretations, ‘my’ persona 
ity. If that were not the case, there wou 
be nothing to fear—certainly, one wou 
not be frightened about Beethoven. So tl 
first thing is to try to cut loose from on 
self entirely. Do not let ‘I’, ‘me’, and ‘mir 
enter the picture at all. Think of the mus 
you are going to project, the theme | 
your songs, the emotions you wish 
arouse. And discipline yourself into thin 
ing that, no matter how you feel, you ha 
to go on and do well. 

“T got my first cure in stage fright fro 
my grandmother. She was a great clu 
woman and often had to make public a 
dresses. Just before she spoke, she wou 
sit quietly and look rather unhappy. Whi 
I asked her what was the matter, she wou 

ay, ‘I don’t particularly like to make th 
speech, but I have to make it—and I’ 
going to make it, and make it well.’ 

“You can discipline yourself into doit 
anything you want. 

“One thing about radio work, whi 
might entitle one to be a little bit scare 
is the fact that there is no immedia 
means of gauging the reactions of one 
audience. One simply does not know whethi 
pleasant impressions are being aroused ¢ 
not. That can be troublesome—until tl 
mind has decided not to think of the effe 
at all. One must live alone with his musi 
at such moments, and must perform it | 
the best possible way. The effect part wi 
take care of itself. Once one gives of h 
best, there is nothing more to be done abot 
it; so do not worry about anything mor 

“The way one stands can help in tl 
control of his nerves. The firm, erect po: 
ture, which is necessary for the emission ¢ 
good tone, is the best to calm one generall 
Feel conscious of strong support from tl 
spine. Breathe deeply, as though coverir 
a tone. Stand firmly, and stand down ¢ 
the knees. Even before beginning to sin 
this singing posture will help. It is a g0¢ 
posture for instrumentalists, too. 

“Get as much practice as_ possible 
singing for people. Try your wings in tl 
teacher’s studio. If you can sing there, wi 
a few people close upon you, there shou 
be no trouble in a concert hall. Indeed, 
greater distance between the singer and h 
hearers makes her to feel more comfortab 
At fir.t I was scared of my studio audie 
of over fifteen hundred people; but by 
plying these methods, I have now so co 
pletely mastered this fear that I sho 
miss the audience if it were not there. 
no matter what helps may be derived f 
outside matters, like stage distances 4 
good posture, the chief thing in rid 
one’s self of stage fright is to forget 
self!” mr 

If we ask “What about ayes 


The Men of the Orchestra 


A Visit with the Individuals Who Produce the Music 
°By MISHEL PIASTRO 


CONCERTMASTER OF THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
A Conference Secured Expressly for The Etude Music Magazine 
By STEPHEN WEST 


N ORCHESTRA CONSISTS of two 
vital and integral parts—the con- 
: ductor and the men. The conductor, 
vho leads the performance, is responsible 
or its interpretative worth. He uses the 
gen as his instrument and plays upon them. 
fhe men, playing instruments of their own, 
ollow the conductor and submerge their 
nusical ego in his. Both parts are mutually 
nterdependent, one upon the other. Pub- 
icly, one hears the orchestra speaking 
hrough the conductor. But the men have 
great deal to say for themselves! 

First of all, let me stress the point that 
position in a good orchestra is a com- 
letely worthy, dignified, and important 
orm of musical expression. Unfortunately, 
nost people do not realize this. The com- 
non notion is that a young musician must 
tudy for the sole purpose of becoming a 
reat solo virtuoso. If he achieves this, he 
s a success. If not, then he takes a post 
n an orchestra and lives out the rest of 
is life as a failure. I have heard this 
ttitude expressed hundreds of times—by 
arents, teachers, and by the players them- 
elyes—and it always makes me sorry, be- 
ause it’is so entirely untrue. 

No one can pretend, of course, that the 
rehestral player receives the same atten- 
ion by way of glamour, curtain calls, and 
wublicity, that the soloist does. But the stu- 
lent who measures a career in terms of 
hese things alone is better out of the 
musical profession than in it. It does not 
ollow that the man who falls short of 
pectacular virtuoso heights is an inferior 
itist. Conditions, which have nothing to 
lo with musical ability, may hamper his 
yrogress—health, financial circumstances, 
uck, sheer nervousness in facing an au- 
lience. Some of the finest players I know 
ire at their best only in their own homes. 
urther, public success requires a certain 
ndefinable animal magnetism as much as 
nusical ability. The power to project one’s 
elf across footlights and to move people’s 
Warts is a gift in its own right. Not every 
ne possesses it, regardless of the musical 
ndowments he may have. It is quite pos- 
sible to be a magnificent artist, and still 
1ot make one’s mark as a big soloist. Thus, 
t is neither true nor just to rate an or- 
hestral player as a musical failure. Young 
seople could save themselves much heart- 
he by realizing this fact. 


An Honorable Service 


E ORCHESTRAL MUSICIAN is performing 
of the finest pieces of work in the 
| world. And there is the chance for 
achievement awaiting him. It is 
gives the great masterpieces their 
lendor, their sensuous appeal. It is 
last analysis, who makes them 
bring forth the full value of the 
my” is hardly synonymous 
failure. Let us be honest 
asure musical success by mu- 


mn years I have been in this 
een increasingly impressed 
se improvement to be found 
and preparation of the 

players. Both technically 
ley are almost incredibly 
mung men of years ago. 

adir conservatories are 
realizing that a fine 
; ns unprofit- 


able business life) awaits them there. 

The best thing I can advise for the de- 
velopment of good orchestral material— 
and for general musical development, re- 
gardless of future professional possibilities 

is the early habit of reading chamber 
music in groups. As soon as young students 
are technically able to manage the notes of 
the standard trios, quartets, and so on, let 
them band together into groups of threes 
and fours, to acquire practice in the play- 
ing and reading of these works, together. 

The word to emphasize is “together.” 
No matter how fluently one may read notes 
alone (or with one’s regular accompanist), 
an entirely new vista is opened in group 
work. Here the secret lies not merely in 
producing the requisite number of correct 
tones but in mastering the give and take 
of playing in numbers. The earlier the stu- 
dent begins to acquire this practice in en- 
semble reading and playing, the better his 
chances for success in group work. Cham- 
ber music offers the most direct means of 
getting this drill, if only for the reason 
that the student has fewer active partners 
with whom to “break in.” Even the larger 
student orchestras do not afford the same 
opportunities as this early start in chamber 
music playing. 


All May Be Readers 

THE SECRET OF SIGHT READING is speed. 
Anyone can read accurately, if he 
slowly enough and takes enough time for 
it. To read accurately at the proper tempo 
is another matter. And this, of course, is 
the object of practice in reading. Some 
people have a natural gift for reading, but 
facility can undoubtedly be acquired, through 
constant practice. Begin to read the sim- 
plest music you can; simpler than the grade 
of music you normally play. But set your- 
self the task of going through the piece 
accurately and at its proper tempo. As your 
ability to do this progresses, advance to 
more difficult things. But do not take the 
difficulty of the composition as your goal. 
Speed, with accuracy, is the thing for 
which to strive. 

If the young players who form such an 
ensemble group are too inexperienced to 


goes 
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give the music its proper tempo, shading, 
phrasing, and emphasis, there is an ex- 
cellent conductor waiting to help them. 
This is the phonograph. Almost every 
studio possesses one of them, nowadays; 
and if not, local music dealers will permit 
one to listen in their shops. All the stand- 
ard chamber works are available now in 
reliable recordings. Get hold of these discs, 
listen to them, watch your notes while you 
listen and mark in the tempi, the shadings, 
and so on, If possible, play along with the 
records, repeat them, go over the trouble- 
some passages with them. Then stop the 
phonograph, and listen to the improvement 
in your own group playing. This is an ex- 
cellent training for conductors, too. 

It is also possible to secure mechanical 
piano rolls which will provide you with 
the piano part of the great sonatas (or the 
orchestral part of the concertos, played on 
the piano). These are invaluable, in com- 
munities where it is difficult to find adequate 
accompanists. 


Larger Ensemble Study 


AFTER THE STUDENT has had a good taste 
of playing chamber music, let him and his 
fellows form a small orchestra—possibly 
for strings alone at the start, progressing 
later to the inclusion of woodwinds and 
brasses. I should think that this would be 
a most welcome addition to any community 
life. It would also provide ideal opportu- 
nities for practice in group routine playing, 
for it may be supposed that students would 
have even more time at their disposal for 
drill than the professional musician can get. 

The National Orchestra Association, in 
New York, offers perhaps the best example, 
of which I can think on the moment, of 
what can be accomplished with a student 
orchestra. Under the able direction of Leon 
Barzin, and officially sponsored by mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
this is a body of non-professional music 
students, ranging in age from sixteen to 
twenty-two; and they perform music which 
would need careful drill by a seasoned or- 
chestra. Some of our professionals play 
along with them, as a matter of helping 
them achieve proper balance, but the or- 
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ganization as a whole stands as a student 
group. Only the best students are taken 
into this orchestra, and the boys achieve 
truly wonderful results, not only in the 
mechanics of playing but also in learning 
the other values necessary for orchestral 
performance. A student orchestra of this 
kind is an excellent asset to a community. 
Besides its advantages in training the boys, 


it becomes a fine clearing house when 
young men are needed in_ professional 


orchestras. 


The other values demanded in routine 
playing are discipline, orderly thinking, 
consideration, respect for one’s neighbor, 


and the cooperative ability to pull along 
with others. These have nothing to do with 
music, but they are vitally necessary. To 
acquire them one must have drill in play- 
ing with others, and just this becomes the 
great problem for the amateur 
orchestra. Its members must be given op- 
portunity. for playing the standard rep- 
ertoire in company with others. Drill in 
reading (and playing) many varied kinds 
of music, plus drill in playing it together, 
are necessary. To play a limited repertoire 
in a group is as useless as to play quantities 
of music alone. A good, solid student or- 
chestra can provide chances for both these 
needs, supplying, for its members the best 
chances for future orchestral success. 

The Desire for Permanent Members 
THE GREAT DANGER CONFRONTING ANY 
CHESTRA, whether’ amateur of professional, 
is that of a too frequent change of per- 
sonnel. No matter how fine the individual 
players may be, the orchestra as a whole 
is at its best only when those players are 
perfectly accustomed to each other. This 
familiarity must go further than mere play- 
ing together. The men must know what to 
expect from each other, temperamentally 
and psychologically. An orchestra’s success 
depends upon its unity, and perfect unity 
comes only with perfect familiarity. It is 
exactly the same as in a family group, and 
oddly different from the workings of any 
other profession. In a family the welfare 
of the unit as a whole comes before that 
of any one of its members. To achieve and 
maintain it, each must make 
sions, must learn to give and take, to sacri- 
fice. Just so in an orchestra. One must 
learn the musical idiosyncrasies of the man 
playing next to him, ahead of him, behind 
him. One must adjust his own playing to 
theirs and they must do the same. If your 
deskmate has a rough tone, you must re- 
fine yours to balance it. A mere performing 
of notes never gives an orchestra finish 
and polish, no matter how well those notes 
may be played. The more the men work 
together, studying each other’s individual- 
ities, and adjusting themselves to them, the 
better the orchestra sounds. I can think of 
more than one famous orchestra which 
falls short of being a great orchestra sim- 
ply because the men are not familiar enough 
with each other to work properly together. 
Certainly I am not advocating that younger 
men be kept out of the organization, but | 
believe that all the players, both old and 
new, should be assured of a definite period 
of three or four years of playing together. 
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Necessity of Discipline 
OrcCHESTRAL PLAYING CULTIVATES DISCIPLINE 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Lessons With Ossip 


Gabrilowitsch 


Piano Virtuoso and Conductor—An Apostle of Beauty m Piano Playmg 


By CECILE DE HORVATH 
PART II 


Theories on Tone Production 


vocated fairly flat fingers with the 

last joint slightly curved. But there 
must never be any flabbiness. All singing 
tones must have the weight from the 
shoulder, and the wrist must be low. Also 
all heavy chords must have behind them 
the weight from back of the shoulders. The 
arm must hang relaxed; the hand must be 
kept very quiet. In Gabrilowitsch’s playing 
the softest notes penetrated to the farther- 
most corner of the hall, because he knew 
the secrets of acoustics and long vibrations. 
He explained that if the singing tone was 
played with finger weight alone, there 
would be no vibration. If with the forearm 
weight alone, the vibration would be too 
short; but with the weight of the arm from 
the shoulder, the vibration is so long, even 
in pianissimo, that every tone carries. For 
a perfect cantilena there must be a /egatis- 
simo almost oily in quality. It is important 
that the hand be completely relaxed for a 
singing tone. This applies also to singing 
chords, where all the voices sing. 

He would say: 

“That would not carry beyond the first 
six rows.” 

Then he would never let us forget the 
audience. Gabrilowitsch made us realize 
that the tones we thought we had been pro- 
ducing were actually no tones at all. We 
had to listen for vibrations all the time, 
and at no time would he allow us to play 
as though we were playing in a small 
room. One of his favorite remarks was: 

“The people in the galleries have just 
as much right to hear the concert as any 
one else.” 

He not only advocated the most beautiful 
tones possible, but also insisted that we 
should not overdo any one particular 
quality of tone. Variety was always what 
he sought; as he maintained that no matter 
how beautiful the tone might be, there 
must be innumerable shadings and color 
variations of it, to prevent the playing from 
becoming monotonous. As many colors and 
different kinds of touches as we could com- 
mand were what he sought; but, of course, 
they must all be beautiful. He would never 
allow us to repeat a passage in the same 
way. In order to enable us to have the 
widest range of colors, he wanted us to 
develop as large a tone as possible; but, 
of course, without the slightest trace of 
hardness or pounding. He would repeat 
and repeat: 

“Strive for beauty of tone, beauty of 
line, beauty of color.” 

A thousand color nuances can be given 
by a variation in the depth of pressure, 
and by skillful pedal combinations; but 
for these effects he claimed that no teacher 
could give any but the merest hints. There- 
fore he urged us to listen carefully when 
practicing and to train our ears to dis- 
tinguish and to discriminate the slightest 
nuance by color, touch or phrasing. He 
would so often say: 


| Pee OUR MELODY TONE he ad- 


“Tt is in the grasping of these elusive 
points that the pupil shows whether he 
is to remain only a pianist who does 
nothing more than record the music with 
irrespressible automatism, or is capable 
of going on and up until he stands with 
the artists.” 

As he once remarked: 
“No teacher alone can really make any 
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one play. He can only indicate, and the 
pupil has to collaborate in order to at- 
tain the best results.” 


When legato octaves are employed in 
playing a melody, make the pressure to- 
ward the outer fingers in order to accentuate 
the melodic line; but in heavy bravura 
octaves the weight is thrown upon the 
thumb, to secure a greater effect of bril- 
liancy. 


Don’t Hit the Piano 


NEVER STRIKE A CHORD. In fortissimo chords 
the hand should be on a chord and the 
weight is from the muscles back of the 
shoulders, the arm hanging heavily relaxed. 
Remove the hand from the chord after it 
is played, so as to release the complete 
vibration while holding your foot on the 
pedal. Just as in the singing tone, if the 
chords are played merely with the fore- 
arm weight they are either too small in 
sound or, if an effort is made, they are 
harsh and noisy with no carrying quality. 

This forearm playing is far too prevalent 
among pianists of the present day. Many 
pianists are delightful as long as they play 
softly; but, to anyone schooled in the 
Gabrilowitsch ideals of piano playing, they 
become unbearable when they play forte 
and_ fortissimo. To  Gabrilowitsch, all 
pounding and forcing of the tone was in- 
tolerable. He would insist: 


“The piano treats you just as you treat 
it. If you hit the piano it will hit you 
back!” 

He explained to us that a fortissimo 
tone, that is free from all hardness, is 
actually ten times as big in volume as the 
forced, tight tone; as it has that much 
more carrying power, owing to the release 
of all the vibrations. 

Sometimes, in fortissimo chords, he 
would advocate our arpeggiating the left 
hand very swiftly, almost imperceptibly. 
This treatment gives an added richness of 
quality, and it serves to eliminate the dry, 
unresonant quality which sometimes re- 
sults from the chords being struck with 
simultaneous precision. For example, this 
is very effective in the dramatic chord at 
the beginning of the Scherzo in B minor 
by Chopin. 


This, however, is a dangerous rule to give 
to any but a highly intelligent and musical 
pupil, as an undue employment of this 
effect would result only in slovenly work. 

Whether playing fortissimo or pian- 
issimo, the tone must be rich and deep, and 
with body and quality. Never play on top 
of the keys, as the work then loses all im- 
pressiveness, just as if a public speaker 
should talk through closed teeth and not 
reénforce the tones of his voice by the 
deep breathing which comes from the lungs. 
This kind of playing is very unjust to the 
piano manufacturers, who have provided 
an action which calls into play the com- 
plete resonance of the strings. 

In light passage work, the finger tips 
alone are employed, without the aid of 
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arm weight; but in forte passages a little 
weight is added for contrast. One should 
have such absolute control of all muscles 


that they can be called into use at will; - 


and the more control to which they are 
subjected, the greater the variety of colors 
in the tone produced. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
would say: 


“Do not play on the keys of the piano. 
Play on the strings of the piano. Try to 
make your listeners forget that the piano 
is an instrument of percussion.” 


The Ideal Teacher 


Ir SEEMS STRANGE that we had to come to 
the poet of the piano, the singer of the 
keyboard, to find the ideal teacher, for 
whom we had all been looking. He was, 
as was to be expected, a master of in- 
terpretation; his ideas on phrasing were 
consummate; but it was a surprise to find 


‘him so meticulous, practical and methodical 


a teacher; a man who was willing and 
able to go into such details as none of us 
had experienced heretofore. 

In contrast to the relaxed hand in melody 
playing, the hand is set for staccato. The 
keys are never struck in staccato, but the 
quick action comes after the key is pressed. 
This makes a staccato of better quality, 
with none of the harsh, percussive effect 
of the struck staccato. 

But whenever a running passage is re- 
peated, an excellent effect in contrast can 
be obtained by playing the first run with 
such an overlapping /egato that it sounds 
like a glissando, and the second one with 
thrown fingers, producing a staccato like 
effect. Gabrilowitsch would say: 


“Contrast is as essential in music as it 
is in painting. Therefore use your colors 
judiciously, and never do the same thing 
twice. For instance, here a phrase is re- 
peated three times. What is it you intend 
to do with these repetitions? Something 
has to be done in order to secure a con- 
trast.” 

In the classics a very crisp, semistaccato 
touch is often in place, while in Chopin, a 
legato style is more appropriate. 

Gabrilowitsch was keenly aware of the 
effectiveness of the thumb, and used it 
often to end brilliant arpeggio runs or 
glissandos. Sometimes he would have us 
throw the entire weight of the hand on 
the thumb for especially big effects. For 
deep songful effects, roll the weight of the 
arm on to the thumb, and be sure not to 
bend the last joint. For this quality of 
tone, he especially recommended our prac- 
ticing On Wings of Song by Mendelssohn- 
Liszt. 

In passage work and chords, the little 
finger must be scarcely curved at all, as 
we need all of it. But in organ effects in 
left hand bass chords, weight is thrown 
into the little finger, so that it has a deep, 
rich organ quality even in the softest chord. 

“He was extremely particular about the 
use of the pedal. He always wanted clarity 
in the standard works, but he decried too 
little pedal as he would then complain of 
dryness. In the modern works he showed 
us marvellous veiled effects, opening up to 
us great new Possibilities, through expert 
use of the pedal. 

For bell-like tones, such as in ‘the Pre- 
lude, No. 17 by pera he had us s 
the A-flat in the bass dheisnd 


cesses, — 
line we 


finger tips so that, with the aid of th 
pedal, we produced a metallic, gonglik 
effect. 


He was very fond of bell effects. In th 
slow movement of the “Sonata in B minor 
by Chopin, for instance, an effect of distan 
bells is secured by using the pedal so tha 
the overtones of the inner voices in th 
right hand will melt into each other. 


A good way to find out whether you 
fingers have control of color is to see hoy 
many colors can be produced with th 
fingers alone, without the aid of the pede 
at all. Although the pedal is an invaluabl 
aid to color, it is a great mistake to depen 


entirely upon it. That is the fault tha 
Chopin found with Thalberg. He said: 


“He is not the pianist for me, as h 
gets his effects with the pedal instead ¢ 
with his fingers.” 

Gabrilowitsch once said that a pianist wh 
has great technical facility and no beaut! 
fully colorful moods is like a gorgeov 
chandelier without the lights lit. 


Good Taste In Inter pretation 


GABRILOWITSCH was opposed to very fa: 
playing, and he never allowed us to play 
technical passage like an exercise. As h 
said, it should always be expressively col 
ored with crescendo, diminuendo and vary 
ing tints. Brilliance should be beautiful an 
big, never coarse and noisy. “That sound 
too technical,” he would say. In any bre 
vura composition he always wanted the pas 
sages to sound musical and interesting. H 
would say: 


“Do not commence your crescendo wi 
a forte as it will degenerate into noise. 

“With every change of key there shoul 
be a change of color. 

“Always give the melody a different to 
color from the accompaniment, whether tl 
latter is in the same or in a diffe 
hand.” 


Gabrilowitsch’s ears had become 
sensitive, that all tones that lacked qua 
were agonizing to him. Z 

To express the ebb of a phrase, he A 
the picture of circles in the water — 
gradually grow fainter and dis: 
would direct: - 


“Play as you breathe. | 
singer would.” e 


ERE HAVE BEEN from time 
_ to time sporadic outbursts of “spell- 
ing reform” in language, “phonetic 
ling” as it is called. The late Theodore 
velt was interested in the last re- 
orm wave of this nature, just as his bound- 
ss nervous energy pushed him into so 
nany other matters of greater or less im- 
portance. Now we know, of course, the 
) ld saying that “a rose by any other name 
vould smell as sweet”; but would it, really? 
-0-W-§ OF r-0-a-s ould seem to strike us 
etically, to say the least. Then if we 
»pened to incur an ache somewhere in 
ur anatomy and a fellow should come 
ong and spell it “ake,” very likely a new 
aque” would develop elsewhere. We have 
Bee authority that no less than thirty-two 
ects are spoken in Germany ; and, judg- 
— what comes to us over the “raddeo,” 

e are many more varieties of English 
en in this country, politicians, ap- 
ntly, being the worst offenders. And 
has alt this to do with music? It 
es a parallel. Personally, both by an- 
and inheritance, we are jealous of 
Eegich. The romantic and colorful 
story of our English speech is reflected 
1 its very spelling, and a large majority 
us seem to resent any tampering there- 
h. To us the very appearance of many a 
its spelling, calls up an eventful 
il history. 

Now, this art of music of ours, largely 
mpirical, adventitious as it is, has de- 
‘loped a whole system of symbols for its 
tation, as it has progressed; and this so 
rate and systematic as to provide us 
a written universal language. To this 
ust learn to adhere, in all sincerity. 
applies alike to the student, the 
st and executant; and we shall realize 
we go along. In our tuning of in- 
ents, we have seen fit to adopt during 
two hundred years, and to propa- 
device called equal temperament. We 
| no bother the reader with it at this 
ne ; but, since it is with us, we must 
de it, Our present system of musical 
s in accordance therewith; and so 
; ing.” 

spelling begins just as soon as, 
two tones, we create that 
call an interval. Even the unison 
of the same pitch) is included ; 
notation decrees that, in “short 
1 hymns) or even in piano or 
wherein we indicate merely 
‘iting we shall use appropriate 
he linked notes or the double 


s begin. Let us dis- 
the melodic in- 
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Musical Orthography Made Clear 
By PRESTON WARE OREM 


system for the formation and identification 
of intervals and chords admits of no de- 
viations. Those would be composers, who 
improvise at the piano and then put down, 
hit or miss, on paper the results of their 
keyboard experiments, invariably give 
themselves away. But the real spelling, 
once we attain it, fits in logically and beau- 
tifully—a help to our analysis, our sight 
reading, our technical grasp and to our 

understanding. 
To return to our 
Ex. 2 


“measurements,” 


= —— 


we have here a second (A, B—two letters). 
But here is also a second 


Ex.3 


likewise two letters. But, measuring chro- 
matically (by half steps), we find two half 
steps from A to B, but one half step from 
A to B-flat. Both are seconds; but one is 
less than the other; hence those fixed 
terms; major (greater) minor (lesser), a 


major second, a minor second. But why not 
Ex.4 


It sounds the same. Lacking two letters, 
this is not a second at all. It is a phonetic 
outrage like spelling cat as kat. Besides, on 
no stringed instrument would A to B-flat 
and A to A-sharp be fingered alike; neither 
would they be on certain other instruments. 
But we could also write a second as 


Ex.5 


Go 


one half step greater than a major second; 
since we have expanded it still farther we 
call it an augmented second. But why not 
write it as 

Ex.6 


= 


This sounds the same, does it not? Oh, 
yes! When a horse is tied to a post, he is 
“fast”; but, when going at a gallop, he is 
“fast” also. Not until the spelling of in- 
tervals is firmly established may the struc- 
ture of chord formations be satisfactorily 
handled. We are not attempting to teach 
harmony in this article, however, merely 
to illumine certain important principles of 
writing. What we have said about seconds 
will apply to thirds, sixths and sevenths, 
except that since there are certain modi- 
fications that we do not need, we do not 
worry about them; purely theoretical in- 
tervals may be discarded. But let us look 
for an instant at sixths and sevenths. Here 
is a minor sixth; 

Ex.7 


Ex.8 


An perfectly. are but later we have im- 


‘ole use for ‘the augmented sixth, 


Ex. 


n atic lly the lower 


member of any interval. All in musical 
theory is built up from a fixed foundation. 
The seventh is another story. Ex. 10A is a 
minor seventh, 


Ex.10 
A B 


—— 


while Ex. 10B is a major seventh. But 
there is no use to augment it. Rather let 
us diminish it: 


Ex.11 


as 


Always enumerate the half steps included, 
for the verification of any desired interval. 
Fourths and fifths, as derived from the 
major scale we know, are called perfect; 


but these may be either diminished or 
augmented. 
Ex.12 

Fourths Fifths 


ra 
Diminished Perfect Augmented Diminished Perfect Augmented 


There are just two leters of the musical 
alphabet, B and F, which, without the em- 


ployment of sharps or flats, will form, 
respectively, an augmented fourth or a 
diminished fifth: 
Ex.13 
Augmented Diminished 
: 4th 5th 
a continual trap for the unwary. As to 


scales, we are not much concerned with 
them at present. 

The preceding is but a preparation for 
a consideration of the chords. These must 
engage our chief attention. Whatever we 
do in music is dictated by the ripe ex- 
perience of some centuries, and a con- 
sensus of enlightened opinion. The spell- 
ing of music has grown just as has the 
spelling of language. So far we have seen 
fit to build up our chords in thirds from 
foundational basses; this custom will cover 
anything that we do, legitimately. We are 
talking music now, not acoustics. Please 
bear in mind, we are talking not only 
harmony but counterpoint as well. Since, 
even in the most elaborate counterpoint, 
we have an eye always (and an ear too) for 
the implied harmonies. We are convinced 
thoroughly that future originality in musical 
creation will arise from purely contrapuntal 
(horizontal) habits of thoughts, but never- 
theless our work must be duly systematized. 

The spelling of the common chords, those 
triads so dearly beloved of the elementary 
teachers of to-day, calls for no special com- 
ment, since it is based entirely upon the 
scales. What we need to remember is that 
all chords in their original positions are 
built up in thirds, and that, no matter how 
their members may be scattered in their 
various positions, the spelling remains un- 
altered. Of course, where modulations are 
being consummated, requiring accidentals 
for the consequent changes in key, the 
spelling must be watched closely. We have 
seen some very queer spellings as the re- 
sult of comparatively innocent modulations. 
The triads seem to take care of themselves 
pretty well, except when inverted. For 
instance, we have seen in print the first in- 
version of the C minor triad spelled thus: 


Ex.l4 


== 


pecspaaiers A er ea coe Amragae 


_ tions we get into t ouble of a 
he , ar SER ¢ 


> 


about harmony, and fortunately many know _ 


The Spelling of Musical Notation 


nature; a change of spelling without a 
change of sound. The point is, of course, 
that we may not make only a partial change 
of spelling. The innocent E-flat major triad 
looks quite different if spelled in sharps. 


Ex.15 


We just cannot get along without that 


F-double-sharp; and that chord in the 
twenty-ninth measure of the March 
Funebre sulla Morte d'un Eroe in Bee- 


thoven’s “Sonata, Op. 26” has a rather out- 
landish appearance in some old German 
editions, the F-double-flat being an en- 
harmonic notation for E-flat, the real root 


of the chord as heard by the ear. 


Beethoven’s meticulously exact spelling 
went astray in this particular chord, though 
his careful habits are nowhere better ex- 
emplified than in this number, which will 
repay careful analysis. 

But when we leave the triads our real 
troubles begin. We will be better off, of 
course, should we quit theorizing and 
ascribe all dissonant combinations of tones 
to one root, the dominant. Then only, in the 
analysis of any chord, can we reconstruct 
the chord mentally, in thirds, and arrive at 
its real significance. In the tonality of C, 
such a dominant from root to thirteenth 
will read: 

Ex.17 
C Major C Mino 


From this aggregation the group most com- 
monly met with is the dominant seventh, 


which, be it remembered, is the same 
whether the key is major or minor: 
Ex.18 


Ordinarily this group is misspelled, but 
seldom, except enharmonically, as we shall 
soon see. To spell any dominant seventh 
chord correctly, we have only to remember 
the correct sequence of the component in- 
tervals, major third, perfect fifth, minor 
seventh. From the point of sound, there are 
but twelve dominant seventh chords that 
we can write. Furthermore, we must re- 
member that when we speak of tonality, 
we mean that group of related keys that 
surrounds every given principal key; and 
again this should be a help to our spelling. 
With C as the principal key, we find six 
dominants in use. 


Ex.19 
Dominant of: C G F A E D 
Major Major Major Minor Minor Minor 


Root: G D Cc E B A 


A neat assortment! Bear in mind that the 
third of each of these dominants is re- 
spectively the leading note to one of this 
group of related keys, and we have the 
whole principle in a nutshell. Next, trans- 
pose these dominants into all possible keys ; 
and their spelling should become fixed. 

It is difficult, in an article like this, to 
express all that one seeks to tell, without 
undue technicality ; but in these days every 
music student knows at least something 


@ 


- 


r 


a lot. Just recently we have seen in print 
an atrocity in notation perpetrated by a 
composer who certainly should have known 
better. Here it is: 


Ex.20 


But why did not the musical editor see 
this? Ah, he should have done so! It is, 
after all, a complete dominant whose root 


= D. 


How much simpler to have spelled Ex. 20 
correctly. Just the alteration of the F-flat 
above to E-natural, and of G-flat to F- 
sharp, would have straightened out the 
whole thing. 

Possibly one of the most frequently mis- 
spelled chords is that familiarly known as 
the diminished seventh: that chord which 
has been called a part of the “stock in 
trade” of the old fashioned Italian opera. 
So far as its derivation is concerned, it may 
be ascribed to the dominant as a root, said 
root being omitted. It is made up of the 


third, the fifth, the seventh and the minor 
ninth, of the dominant harmony. Its 
popular name comes from the fact that 


from its lowest member to its topmost one 
is measured the interval of a diminished 
seventh. As it stands, it has the peculiarity 
of being built up all in minor thirds. And 
in point of sound, there are but three actual 
diminished seventh chords. Here they are: 
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It is by their spelling alone that we are 
able to distinguish the key to which each 
belongs. But the joke of it is that each of 
these three may be spelled in six different 
ways. Here are the complete enharmonic 
spellings of each, with the keys and domi- 
nant roots given. 


Ex. 23 
Keys: C Eb Gb A FH D# (Minor) 


a 


Roots:G Bb Db E ct Ad 


A# (Minor) 


Keys: G Bb Db £E ck 


Gt E# 
(Minor) (Minor) 


Roots:A  C Eb FE De BR 

Several of these spellings need never be 
used; we have put them in merely for com- 
pleteness and to help to show what should 
be avoided. Should the roots of these groups 
be considered as roots of major supertonics, 


the spelling will be unchanged; the dif- 
ference will be one of resolution and pro- 
gression only. 

The most often mispelled chord is, of 
course, the augmented sixth. To make sure 
of this chord, there is just one way to 
work it out. Let us, first of all, construct 
a major chord on the supertonic of the 
scale; then add to it the seventh and the 
minor ninth. In the Key of C (major or 
minor) this will give us 

Ex. 24 


= 


and then let us treat the fifth of the chord 
as a diminished fifth. 


Ex 25 


We have then, all of the members from 
which all three forms of the augmented 


) 


sixth chord are constructed. Its. simplest 
form, the Italian Sixth, is an inversion of 
the above group, which comprised the 
diminished fifth, the seventh (doubled), the 
minor ninth, and the major third. 
Ex.26 
Italian Sixth 


The French Sixth (so much employed by 
Wagner) is just as easy; merely add the 
root to the preceding group. 

Ex.27 


6 te 


We agree with Wagner, we like it much. 
And the German Sixth merely omits the 
root, but adds the minor ninth. 


Ex. 28 


a 


This latter form is found all through the 
classics. Yes, you say, but it sounds exactly 
like a dominant seventh: 

Ex.29 


Of course it does, but it is not “how it 
sounds” but “where it goes” that regulates 
its spelling. Anent this very chord, there 
is a glaring misspelling in the beautiful 
Prelude in E minor of Chopin; which, in 
view of Chopin’s overpowering genius, no 
editor has had the temerity to correct. The 
chord is spelled 
Ex.30 


=== 


and comes just before the cadence. It can- 
not be a dominant seventh, since it occurs 
in no key related to E minor and its 
seventh does not descend. It is the aug- 
mented sixth (German) of the principle 
key. 

Ex.31 


a 


The augmented sixth chord is so called 
because it is the only chord containing the 
intervals of an augmented sixth. Then what 
about that passage at the very beginning of 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde” over which 
there used to be some discussion? No 
mystery at all! Wagner knew his spelling 
and was meticulous about it. 


Ex.32 


Disregarding the G-sharp (auxiliary tone) 
in the first chord, it is but the augmented 
sixth (French) of A minor: 


Ex.33 
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and, disregarding the A-sharp (another 
auxiliary tone), the following chord is the 
dominant seventh of A minor; just as it 
should be. 

The auxiliary tone, mentioned above, 
when written properly never clouds the 
issue; written upon an accent, a degree 
above or below a member of a chord which 
it temporarily displaces, its function is to 
round out the squareness of certain pas- 
sages and to give a certain tenseness to the 
emotional content. 

Passing tones, not falling upon the ac- 
cents, follow usually the scales from which 
they are derived. If chord tones are in- 
dicated correctly, there will be little trouble 
as to passing tones. 

We cannot refrain from one more quota- 
tion. Old Dr. S. S. Wesley is said to have 
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CRECENT CRECORD CRELEASES 


‘By PETER HUGH REED 


ordinarily heard in the concert hall is 

the recorded repertory of Mozart. 
With many music lovers this most humanly 
lovable composer is the beginning of all 
music, Several musical friends have re- 
marked to us recently that their love of 
really great music began with Mozart, 
advanced to Beethoven and later composers, 
and then went back to Bach and Mozart’s 
forerunners. 

No less than five of Mozart’s piano con- 
certos, those improvisatory musical jour- 
neys in which are to be found some of the 
composer's most charming and character- 
istic inventions, were recently issued by 
Victor. This latter observation is borne out 
in the wholly delightful “Concerto in G 
major (K. 453)” (Victor Set M-481), 
which Edwin Fischer plays, and also in 
the “Concerto in C major (K. 467)” (Vic- 
tor Set M-486) and the “Concerto in C 
minor (K. 491)” (Victor Set M-482), 
which Artur Schnabel and Edwin Fischer 
respectively perform; the two latter of 
symphonic proportions. A deeply felt work 
of rare unity is the “C minor,” undoubtedly 
the greatest of all the concertos. Attrac- 
tively bright and effectively worked out 
in the codrdination of its two keyboards, 
is the “Concerto in E-flat (K. 365)” (Vic- 
tor Set M-484) which Artur and Karl 
Schnabel play in the recording. Lastly, 
there is the scintillating and _ polished 
““Cononation’ Concerto (K. 537)” (Vic- 
tor Set M-483) which is brilliantly played 
by Wanda Landowska. On a single disc 
(Victor 15185) Fischer plays a particularly 
cherishable Rondo for piano and orchestra 
(K. 382) which Mozart valued so highly 
that he wrote his father, “I want no one 
to play it after me but my dear sister.” 

Toscanini, conducting the B. B. C. Or- 
chestra, touches off the brilliant music of 
the overture to Mozart's “Magic Flute” 
with his usual magic (Victor disc 15190) ; 
and Adolf Busch and his Chamber Players 
give notable utterance to the composer’s 
Adagio and Fugue (K. 546) for strings 
(Victor disc 12324). Two “must haves” 
for the true Mozartian! 

In his sonatas for violin and piano 
Mozart gave considerable prominence to 
the keyboard instrument; that is why these 
works require two ideally matched mu- 
sicians for successful performance. Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin are such a team, 
as their fervently played performance of 
the composer’s “Sonata in F major (K. 
377)” proves (Victor discs 15175-6). 

An attractive early Mass, written by 
Mozart in his nineteenth year, possessing 
in its music the aura of a youthful elation 
which brightens its solemn text, has been 
recorded by Musicraft (set 23). As sung 
by the Motet Singers of New York, with 
string orchestra, directed by Paul Boepple, 
this work has an appealing artlessness and 
is a simple expression of faith. A worthy 
addition to any record library. 

Among recent recorded symphonies two 
“number fives” stand out for their unas- 
sailable musical ranking and the unapproach- 
able eloquence of their latest performances 
in recording, and a third finds its ideal 
representation on records at the hands of 
the composer’s compatriots. Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, directing the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra with splendid ease and fine pre- 
cision, gives one of the best performances 
of a Beethoven symphony on records in 
his interpretation of the composer’s mighty 
“Fifth Symphony” (Victor set M-426) ; 
and Koussevitzky, directing the Boston 


Ps MORE EXTENSIVE than that 


Symphony Orchestra, gives a superb and Fren 


intensely personalized reading of Sibelius’ 
“Fifth Symphony” (Victor pang F 
with a brilliant reading of Susie 


if 7 


. precision ; 


Georg 
Szell, conducting the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra, sets forth the gay and nostalgic 
qualities of Dvorak’s “Fifth (New World) 


tone poem, Pohjola’s Daughter. 


Symphony” 
tion. 

The Jacques String Orchestra of Lon- 
don, playing the late. Gustay Holst’s “St. 
Paul’s Suite’ (Columbia discs 17113-4-D), 
sets forth this refreshing folk-modal music 
with healthy exuberance and appropriate 
and Hamilton Harty and the 
Hallé Orchestra play the Incidental Music 
to “Rosamunde” by Schubert in a wholly 
satisfactory manner. The recording in the 
latter, which dates back several years, has 
an appropriate mellowness. (Columbia set 
343). 

Among recent chamber music reicases, 
that of the “Quartet in D major” by Rous- 
sel (Columbia set 339) is important, not 
only because it is the first chamber work 
by this noted French composer to be in- 
scribed on wax, but because it is a com- 
position of marked distinction, Played by 
the Roth Quartet, which gave the work its 
first public performance, the elegance and 
refinement of the music is tellingly voiced; 
particularly is this true in the emotional 
and sensitive Adagio, which is similar in 
mood to the slow movement of the Debussy 
quartet. The Busch Quartet, which Tos- 
canini, among others, regards as one of 
the foremost ensembles of its kind betore 
the public, renders unto Beethoven and 
Schubert all that could be asked in its 
unified and rarely eloquent performances — 
of Beethoven’s ‘‘Quartets in E-flat, Op. 
127 (Victor set M-489), and in A minor, 
Op. 132” (Victor set M-490), and of Schu-_ 
bert’s famous posthumous quartet, “Death 
and the Maiden.” 

New piano recordings include: Johana 
Harris’ conscientious rendition of Busoni’s | 
transcription of Bach’s Chaconne (Victor 
set M-506); a work which being more 
Busoni ian’ Bach should have a bigger 
frame than it is given here; Anatole 
Kitain’s smooth, unsentimentalized per- 
formances of the “Waltzes” of Brahms and 
of the “Edward” Ballade, Op. 10, No. 1 
(Columbia set 342); and Louis Kentner’s 
electrifying pianism in Liszt’s musically 
empty but technically impressive Venezia 
e Napoli (Columbia set X-105). 

Other piano releases include Edwin Fis- 
cher’s cherishable rendition of Schubert's 
two sets of “Impromptus, Op. 90 and Op. 
142” (Victor set M-494) ; Cortot’s fine play- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s “Variations Sérieuses,” 
a skillfully contrived composition regarded 
by many as the composer’s best piano work, 

Among vocal discs recently issued are: 
Charles Kullman’s fervent renditions of the 
Prize Song from “Die Miestersinger” and 
the Narrative from “Lohengrin” (Colum- 
bia disc 9146-M); Marian Anderson’ 
vocally oqulent performances of Bach 
Komm, stisser Tod and Handel’s Sicili 
(Victor disc 1939) ; Gerhard Hiisch’s 
singing of the Beethoven song cycle, 
die ferne Geliebte’ and the same 
poser’s song, Andenken (Victor | 
12246-7); and Charles Panzera’s 
nuanced performances of a well 
group of Gabriel Fauré’s songs 

set M-478). 

One of the choicest albums of 
ever released is the Monteverdi 
tor M-496), containing 
tex — expressive a 
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A pocket full of rye” 
By the Well Known Concert Soprano and Teacher 
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WATERS 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Crystal Waters, author of this article, is characteristically American. She was 
brought up in California, where her father organized an orchestra and then a 
band. Crystal played the piano in the first, and alto horn and cornet in the 
second. At seventeen she became a church soloist. After being graduated from the 
Los Angeles State Normal School (now the University of Southern California), 
she taught school and gave private lessons in singing and piano playing. She 
then borrowed money and went to Italy to study for two years, merely 
the desire to learn to sing artistically. She says that she is one of the 
singers who did not go to Italy as a trained nurse for an operatic bee. The 
following five years were given to studying, to singing in church and recitals, 
and to teaching in Boston. Two years more were spent as a teacher at Mt. Ida 
School for Girls, when she proudly paid back, with seven per cent interest, 
the considerable sum she had borrowed to go abroad. The next year she went 
to France and sang for the soldiers at the front. Since the War she has located 
in New York, as a teacher, and a soloist in leading churches. Her radio programs 
have been very comprehensive, and distinguished by sheer originality and mod- 
ernity. She appeared also as a soloist with the great Hungarian composer, 


Béla Bartok. 
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living with my voice?” is the first 

question asked by a new comer to a 
yocal studio. Young people who love music, 
and whose voices are good enough to at- 
tract attention and comment, are eager to 
go into the vocal profession as a life work. 
A few of them consider this field of en- 
deavor with the same common sense and 
serious minded point of view that they 
would weigh the possibilities of becoming a 
trained nurse, a dietitian, a doctor, lawyer, 
pedagog, or social worker. Each is ready 
to prepare himself for his own unique niche, 
on the level that suits his particular talents. 
But the majority of these young people, 
unfortunately, demand being told at the 
outset that they are sure to reach the top. 
Without that assurance they seem unwill- 
ing to enter the vocal field. Singing, to 
them, means the intoxication of fame, glory, 
dressing rooms filled with flowers, ermine 
wraps, and a stream of gold flowing in 
from some mysterious source. 

Too frequently the teacher’s answer to 
that first question is influenced by his wish 
to gain a pupil. He exaggerates his praise 
and promises large rewards, disregarding 
the many factors, other than a good voice, 
necessary to make an artistic career pos- 
sible. Usually, he holds out grand opera as 
a goal; and that is just what that majority 
vant to hear. The student starts lessons. 
eaping blindly toward a pinnacle, proper 
andations for a practical musical life are 
ected. Other capabilities the individual 
possess, and we all possess some of 
hem to a degree, are left sleeping. In the 
md the money runs out, the goal is not 

hed, and the teacher cannot be held 
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Id is full of disappointed singers 
ve put all their faith in such prom- 

= girl, to our knowledge, was so 
ed to be a grand opera star that, 


all of her small inheritance 
famous coaches in Italy. 
she returned to America 
not qualify at the Metro- 
not prepared for any other 
rk. Circumstances forced 
a x clerk, A young 


i ; “experience, was glad 


e did not arrive in her home - 


to get a job as a sales clerk. Both could 
have been artistically useful to our coun- 
try; both could have had happy, prosperous 
lives; if they had rounded out their mu- 
sical education, developed all their natural 
capacities that pertain to this work, and 
had had the right attitude about the phase 
of singing they were equal to doing. 


Great Vocal Talent Not 
Indispensable 


To EARN ENOUGH SIXPENCES to have a 
decent living, it is not enough to have a 
fine voice. It is essential to develop a broad 
love for all humanity, objectified in a pleas- 
ing personality. Equally important, one 
must know all about music, including time, 
rhythm, harmony, theory, and sight reading. 
One must love poetry and be able to in- 
terpret it so that the emotional values be- 
hind the words can be communicated to 
other people, arousing them to think and 
feel. To go farther and win the highest 
goal, one also must have such qualities as 
a flair for languages, dramatic instinct, 
artistic sensitivity, musical intelligence, a 
feeling for the theater, and that divine inner 
fire called temperament. The greatest gift 
of all is a talent which persists in discover- 
ing every capacity within the indivdual, 
and in developing each of them to the full- 
est extent. Some of the biggest ones do not 
appear until the smaller ones are matured. 
It is the utilization of these abilities which 
enables the young singer to reach the 
heights; and the heights are so glamorous 
that obviously no effort should be spared 
in scaling them. 


Be One of the Chosen 


OF COURSE EVERYONE CANNOT ARRIVE at the 
top, or no top would exist. As in any field 
of work, few become so outstanding as to 
be known internationally. But many are 
rewarded with substantial incomes, tripled, 
in effect, by the sheer joy of being in the 
work they love. Here one does not vainly 
yearn for the time and leisure to acquire 
growth of character and the art of living, 
because such development becomes a neces- 
sity—an integral part of the whole. 

If you have a predominating urge to be 
a singer, do not let it discourage you to 
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learn that only about one per cent of the 
students of singing become famous. And 
do not fall in the dumps if someone “in the 
know” tells you that the size and quality of 
your voice will never set the world on fire. 
Remember that some of the greatest suc- 
cesses have had inferior voices. Mary 
Garden is an outstanding example of in- 
ternational renown in spite of an inade- 
quate voice. Even critics, who worshipped 
at her feet, called it defective. She became 
a famous diva because her singing held her 
audiences spellbound. Her musical intelli- 
gence and her personal magetism com- 
pensated for her lack of voice. She had the 
distinction of creating many operatic roles, 
including Debussy’s Mélisande. Another ex- 
ample is Povla Frjsch who, again in spite 
of a limited voice, is proclaimed in Europe 
and America as one of the greatest among 
interpreters of songs. The lovers of art 
from stage, studio, radio, dance and screen 
fill her concert halls to capacity. 

Your own voice may be strong and 
beautiful, but no one can predict an out- 
standing career for you just by hearing you 
sing. I know many cases where grand and 
glorious voices, yes, and too much talent, 
are a handicap. The students who possess 
such gifts too frequently become so en- 
amored with the sensuous sound of their 
own voices that they are both lazy and 
careless. Under the intoxication of their 
friends’ extravagant compliments, they re- 
fuse to work toward the high standards set 
for professional singers. Others with rav- 
ishing voices have not enough interest in 
music to become specialized. After all, it 
is the mind that sings, and the vocal bands, 
whatever their size, are willing followers 
of that mind. How can any one tell that 
you have the common sense to build a firm 
foundation in vocal production, musical 
knowledge and artistic expression? How 
can any one discern that you have many 
of the necessary factors other than a good 
voice plus the sticktoitiveness to follow 
through and develop them? 
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So, regardless of the volume or size of 
the voice, you can succeed if you will do 
the work. Large or small, when it flows 
fluently with rich, vibrant, mellow tones 
and appears easy, the sounds always give 
people a bit of a thrill. Such singing brings 
a reward so ample in itself that outside 
praise becomes unnecessary to your enjoy- 
ment. The full, expansive breath, playing 
upon a freely responsive vocal mechanism, 
and the swirling sound waves in the open 
spaces of the throat and head, constitute a 
sensation of boundless delight, as if the 
tones were out in space, independent of the 
throat. 

Small voices, clearly, freely and smoothly 
produced, with clean cut enunciation, have 
been known to win higher places than some 
large, strong ones. The microphone is 
friendly to such production; and, if the 
person with the small voice has more ability 
to “put a song across,” and to let his or 
her personality shine through it, the me- 
chanics will amplify the sound until it 
comes over the radio as a full toned voice. 


Choosing the Right Teacher 
WHEN READY TO TAKE VOCAL 
choose a teacher who has won recognition 
as a singer and who has the ability to im- 
part knowledge. Only one who has actually 
experienced the sensations of producing 
expressive musical phrases can give in- 
struction. 

Good teaching is not a matter of sex. 
Either a man or a woman may be ana- 
lytical, patient, explanative and inspiring. 
But do not be beguiled and misled by a 
magnetic personality, a glamorous studio, 
flattering attentions, or divine accompani- 
ments. 

Vocal methods have become modernized 
and streamlined. Scientific research, con- 
ducted by the Bell Laboratories in New 
York City and by G. Oscar Russel of Ohio 
State University, reveal that the acoustical 
laws of universal sound apply to the tones 
of the living, human instrument. Find a 
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teacher who understands and can explain 
these findings. Conform to these natural 
laws and you will save much time and 
trouble. Another important trend is to com- 
bine vocal technic with education in 
musicianship, from the start. Instead of dry, 
tedious vocalises, students are given their 
problem to develop from examples and 
exercises in the songs themselves. Nothing 
but the finest song literature is used. Thus 
an excellent repertoire is established from 
the beginning. 


The Broad Education 

THE sUREST WAY of developing something 
within yourself, to be expressed when you 
sing, is to have a college or university edu- 
cation. If you will make music your major, 
you will have the courses which auto- 
matically lay the bricks for your firm 
foundation. You will be taking musical 
theory, sight reading, music appreciation 
and history, violin or piano, conducting, 
literature, languages, poetry, phonetics, 
philosophy, psychology, zsthetics and so 
on and on. 

A university degree is an asset in every 
region of the vocal field. Suppose, for one 
reason or another, that you do not realize 
a living wage from just singing. A degree 
will help you to secure a position in a 
private or public school. Vocal music is 
expanding every year in the school sys- 
tems. It includes teaching singing in the 
elementary grades, vocal instruction in 
high schools, junior: colleges, universities, 
conducting glee clubs and choruses, and the 
work of music supervisor. Many people 
have taken up a serious study of the voice 
after they finished college. They intended 
to teach anyway, and they would rather 
teach the subject they love than literature, 
mathematics, sciences. So they have 
usually succeeded in finding a desirable 
position. 

In case you do not have the opportunity 
to go to college, then have the enterprise 
to educate yourself up to that standard. Set 
yourself the task of covering specific read- 
ings which will broaden your point of view 
and deepen your understanding of human 
nature. Take private or class lessons in 
sight reading and musical theory, or get a 
text book and teach yourself. The modern 
vocal teacher will be glad to assign projects 
on musical knowledge; and, if you can 
work as hard for yourself as you would 
find it necessary to work for someone else, 
you will carry them out to the finish. 

When ready for that first job, look the 
field over in your own locality. First, con- 
sider the church positions. The average pay 
is five dollars a Sunday; and, while that 
is not much in itself, it will probably pay 
for a vocal lesson, or fill out your budget. 
For preparation, be able to sing from thirty 
to forty sacred solos and to read any hymn 
or anthem at sight. Write a neat business 
note to the organist or the music committee 
of every accessible church and ask for the 
privilege of an audition. Explain that al- 
though there may be no immediate vacancy 
you would like to have your work known 
to them. Take to the audition at least two 
solos, and have them of different types, one 
quietly sustained to show the smoothness 
of your legato singing, and the other more 
dramatic, to show the expressiveness of 
your voice. But, regardless of your vocal 
quality, be warned that every organist says 
that if an applicant cannot read music this 
individual is promptly disqualified. 

Next, make up some interesting recital 
programs to sell. Remember that an in- 
teresting program compensates for lack of 
experience, Choose songs that are within 
the frame of your present vocal expression. 
Naturally, you will not be satisfied with 
your singing at this time; nor, for that 
matter, will you ever be so. A serious artist 
never catches up with his ideals. Then 
choose songs that the majority of people 
enjoy, not the high brow ones that demand 
a musical education for their appreciation. 
Keep your ear close to the ground, so to 
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speak, and try to listen for the musical 
needs of your audiences. 

Interest in your program may be height- 
ened by bringing the songs into their proper 
settings. For instance, some story about the 
song, about the musician who composed it, 
or the poet who wrote the words, may be 
told informally. A program of national 
folk songs, of national love songs, or of 
national nature songs, may be outlined; or 
one with words all by one great poet, such 
as Shakespeare, Bobby Burns, or Long- 
fellow, or Tennyson. Another suggestion 
is to have a group of sea songs, a group 
of land songs, a group of mountain songs, 
a group of love songs, and the like. The 


history of any nation can be vivified 
through its song literature. Just think 


what you could do with American his- 
tory, if you sang a group of songs of 
the Revolutionary Period, then one of folk 
songs from the different states, then some 
Civil War songs, then those of the elegant 
eighties and finally a group of modern 
songs, both art songs and popular ones. 

Make a business of being at least partially 
your own manager. There will be more 
interest in selling yourself than will be 
taken by anyone else, and at much less 
cost. A man with a very commonplace 
voice became one of the outstanding tenors 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, simply 
because he made up his mind that if he 
used the same trouble and ingenuity in sell- 
ing himself as he had been using to sell 
pianos, he would be a success. He began 
in a very small way, and he reached the 
very top. 

Sell these programs to the clubs and 
schools in your district. You can obtain the 
names of all the club presidents from your 
local newspaper or from the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The State Board of Edu- 
cation will give you the names of school 
principals. Keep a card catalog of all these 
names and write them letters and explain 
in an attractive way what you have to 
offer and that you are willing to give an 
audition. Make your price attractive at first 
—not more than five to fifteen dollars and 
expenses. If you have something people 
want to hear, you are sure to get a re- 
sponse, 

The largest return will come from gain- 
ing experience. Every time you sing, 
whether it is for an audition or a recital, 
a large audience or a small one, take 
infinite pains to have your personal appear- 
ance, your gracious attitude, your magnetic 
charm, your courteous manners and your 
speaking voice, the finest you have to offer. 
Remember that one person is a potential 
unit which may lead on to further success 
or cut you off. 

Two hearts full of enthusiasm are better 
than one. If you can find an accompanist 
who is also a pianist it might be very 
much worth your while to go fifty-fifty 
with her on deals, including the profits. 
If dressing in costume, piano solos that fit 
in with the program being given would 
occupy the time you are taking to change. 
Also, a group of piano pieces, artistically 
played, would add variety to the whole. 
Then the help this will bring towards writ- 
ing letters and contacting people, will be 
a welcome relief. 

At the same time begin to think about 
a series of interesting broadcasts. They 
should have an educational value, or be 
highly entertaining. Here again, it is more 
than just a voice that counts. Learn how 
to send all your personality out on your 
voice alone. Do not be fooled into thinking 
it takes a special technic to sing or speak 
into the mike. The main thing is to have 
something to say and to say or sing it 
naturally. Do not be discouraged if the first 
audition brings no results. Just continue 
learning how to sing with more ease, with 
an increasingly smooth and fluent tone, and 
with more genuine feeling. The next time 
ask for an appointment with the manager 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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An Astonishing Invention of Musical Interest 


WHEN new inventions of revolutionary 
type related to the musical field have ap- 
peared, THe Erupr has departed from its 
customary non-proprietary policy and an- 
nounced them in these pages. The new 
“Mystery Control” radio presented to the 
public by Philco a few weeks ago, is now 
attracting wide attention. 

It was first exhibited to scientific groups; 
but, in order to get the impression of the 
mass public, it was shown at county fairs, 
where it had a startling reception. As un- 
canny as the radio itself, this new inven- 
tion drew crowds away from the Midway, 
the races, the prize preserves and the prize 
“critters.” The demonstrator, with what 
resembled a box slightly larger than a 
cigar box (weight less than three pounds), 
could, by turning a dial similar to a tele- 
phone dial, cause the receiving set to change 
from one broadcasting station to another, 
or cause the set to play louder or softer 
at will. The “Mystery Control” is not con- 
nected with the radio by any wires, it is 
not “plugged in.” It is an entirely separate 
and independent unit. The receiving set 
may be in any part of the house and at 
the same time may be controlled by the 
“Mystery Control” box, from one room to 
another, from the lawn, from the kitchen, 


A New European Sound 


A New Film Phonograph 


from the porch, in fact from anywhere 
within an enjoyable listening distance. 

In a music school the set may be played 
from any part of the building, merely by 
turning the dial on the separate box. Thus 
if a teacher wants to make the tone louder 
or softer, she does not need to disturb the 
class by leaving her desk. When desirable. 
the set may be turned off entirely, from the 
“Mystery Control” box. 

The invention suggests so many othet 
possible uses that it becomes astounding 
because it controls from a distance light 
and power through wireless means. Is this 
the beginning of a new era, an era whicl 


may mean an enormous economy in the 
communication of industrial power? 
The wonderful thing about the new 


“Mystery Control” is that each control box 
may be synchronized with its particular 
receiving set, so that a score or more of 
such sets and boxes may be in the same 
building without interfering with each 
other. The “Mystery Control” can be used 
only with the new receiving set designed 
by the manufacturers and therefore does not 
affect radios of other makes in the neigh- 
borhood. The receiving set may, of course, 
be tuned independently of the ‘Mystery 
Control,” if so desired. 


Reproducing Invention 


The IUllustrirte Zeitung has announced « 
method of recording sounds upon a con 
tinuous ribbon of cellophanelike material 
so that a whole concert or opera may be 
taken upon one film. This, however, i: 
not like the light film so widely used in 
moving picture theaters in America; but 
sounds are graven on the film by a sap 
phire needle, after the manner of the 
phonograph. The new instrument is calleé 
the Tefiphon, and the inventor is a Dr 

Daniel of Cologne. 


The Etude Music Magasine strives | 
keep its readers informed upon all 
latest musical devices which represent 
departure in this new and rapidly progres 
ing age. We realise that, as with the a 
mobile, there are sure to be conti 
changes, as the inventive genius of 1 
devises them. 


™\ HE SUBJECT:OF RHYTHM has 
i been an engrossing one to all band 
and orchestra conductors, a 
vithout reason. Not one of them would 
leny that rhythm has a serious effect on 
e general performance of his organiza- 
on, and that its standard of excellence is 
ommensurate with the exactness of its 
At various clinics which the 
vriter has conducted during the past few 
years, the subject of rhythm has occupied 
considerable portion of session time. It 
just be admitted that even the most 
eputable teachers seem to differ greatly 
1 their philosophy and methods of de- 
eloping this phase of student training. 
this is as it should be; for it is hardly 
tical or necessary that all teachers 
iploy the same technic in developing de- 
irable rhythmic responses within their 
dents. 
The various devices and methods have 
heir individual advantages and values, and 
competent instructor will analyze their 
opmparative worth and employ those which 
ccomplish the end most efficiently and 
ly. 
Rhythm must be felt, and as is true with 
factors of a good performance, if 
operly felt it becomes a part of the per- 
ormer as well as of the performance. 
After an analysis of the various modes 
approaching the problem of rhythm, 
e would confine our attention to two 
hods of handling the matter of teaching 
. On the one hand we have the in- 
or who teaches his students to read 
various figures through use of the 
ility to “feel the rhythm,” while on the 
sr hand we have the teacher who insists 
at the student count and divide the units 
fc measure or phase accurately by 
; of precise mathematical division. 
th of these methods dre essential, yet 
s its separate weaknesses. Rhythm, 
told, is the regular recurrence of 
stress, as in poetry, oratory, or 
while time is the basis of cor- 
Frequently we find a conduc- 
to rhythm when he actually 
efer to time. We must not fail 
that “the symbols of rhythm 
page are not rhythm unless 
bring definite rhythmic im- 
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entioned teachers are try- 
ut. The major weakness of 
_that the student usually 
pulse, yet does not 
read the various figures 
r instance a student 
eats in a measure of 
ithout being able to 
ion of the notes 


actors insist on 
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curate distribution of the time value of the 
rhythmic figures. 

Jacques-Dalcroze was perhaps the first 
to recognize and develop the basic prin- 
ciple of rhythmic training in his work; 
and this has caused many instructors to 
turn from a mathematical basis of rhythmic 
experience to one built upon bodily motion. 
Through the contribution of the Dalcroze 
theory, we find to-day thousands of stu- 
dents in the physical education classes 
training their muscles and bodies to respond 
appropriately to varying rhythmic patterns. 
Such bodily response to rhythm should be 
started while students are in the grammar 
school, and continue until a true rhythmical 
expression and feeling have been attained. 

Many students begin the study of instru- 
mental music before they have developed 
these natural capacities for rhythmic re- 
sponse, and quite naturally they have con- 
siderable difficulty with feeling rhythm or 
counting time. In music, “rhythmic feel- 
ing’ and “time understanding” are indis- 
pensable. When students have sufficient 
rhythmic experience to understand and feel 
the rhythmic patterns, then the study of 
instrumental music may be introduced, but 
it is hardly advisable to do so before such 
rhythmic training has been experienced. 


Methods of Keeping Time 


IN KEEPING with the controversial nature 
of our subject, we must ask the question, 
“How should we teach our students to react 
physically to rhythmic impulses?” 

Assuming that our students have ac- 
quired a normal competency in rhythmic 
reaction, we must next decide between sev- 
eral methods of “keeping time.” The first 
method is one of “counting” mentally, with 
no physical reaction. There may also be 
the actual voiced count, which is physical 
only insofar as it involves the use of the 
vocal cords. Another approach is through 
clapping of hands to fit the rhythm, and 
this is definitely a muscular method. 

While the “vocal” and “clapping” meth- 
ods are acceptable as an initial approach, 
and especially for young instrumentalists, 
they fail as soon as the student gets to 
playing his instrument. It is obvious that 
his hands and throat are busy with other 
functions and cannot be used for purposes 
of rhythm. 

Another approach is that of “beating or 
tapping the foot.” This method involves 
putting the foot down on the beat and rais- 
ing it exactly on the half-beat. This method 
of teaching the counting of time is in my 
opinion the most efficient and effective 
means for attainment of definite results 
in rhythm. One advantage of this method 
over mental counting is that it is visual, 
and thus the matter of concentration and 
thinking is “double-checked” by vision. In 
the second place, it provides a definite and 
physically timed division of the beat into 
halves, which of course is of assistance in 
further subdivision. Lastly, this system of 
counting time provides for a sense of 
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of control and organization. 
Ys the pianist or organist could 
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hardly be expected to use this latter method, 
but for those instruments where the foot 
tapping would be impractical, there are 
other means of teaching rhythmic funda- 
mentals. 

A glimpse of the mechanical means used 
in the “foot-tap” method as well as some- 
thing by way of explanation might here 
be appropriate. 

The symbols ~ or \ are _ frequently 
used to indicate the down beat of the foot, 
and the symbols 4 or / indicate an up 
beat of the foot. It is absolutely impera- 
tive that the up beat of the foot comes 
exactly midway in the unit of measure. 
This may be illustrated as in Ex. la or 1b. 


Ex.1 
att i eee et 
Ao, in end dae. J 


Further subdivisions would be indicated by 
feeling or mentally conceiving of extra 
syllables “and,” “e,” and “a,” as in Ex. Ic. 
Any other figure would be an enlargement 
of this example. 

While strongly favored by many musi- 
cians and teachers, this method of teach- 
ing the counting of time is by no means 
universally accepted. Those opposed to this 
practice maintain that the method should 
not be recommended because it is detri- 
mental in effect to the performer's general 
musical interpretation. They also hold that 
if the student “feels” the rhythm, patting 
the foot is unnecessary. 

The just criterion by which these prac- 
tices should be judged, it would seem, lies 
in the ultimate result achieved. The ideal 
in teaching rhythmic figures and developing 
the associated abilities would be to train 
the instrumental student so that he could 
sing his music at sight, with correct pitch, 
intervals, and rhythms, using his foot as a 
sort of pendulum. The foot serves in sev- 
eral useful capacities, for it aids in execu- 
tion of correct rhythm, helps the counting 
of time or beats, measures the exact value 
of each note and its divisions, and finally 
provides a visual means of checking upon 
the student’s concentrative powers. 

If we were to examine carefully those 
students who play the beats in regular 
rhythm but fail to divide the notes with 
mathematical precision, we probably would 
be amazed to find the number of these stu- 
dents who are merely tapping the foot on 
the beat or mentally counting the beats, 
with little or no regard given to the exact 
evenness or mathematical measurement of 
the time value of each and every note. It 
has been our experience that the student 
who “counts mentally to himself” almost 
invariably does not count at all. At least 
it is these students who usually fail when 
called upon for sight reading. The curtail- 
ment of note values, the tendency to rush 
rapid figures, the failure to observe rests, 
and many other incorrect rhythmic prac- 
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The Technic of Teaching Rhythm 


How “Foot Beats” Have Been Found Valuable in Tramme Bands 


two fundamental 


traced to 
First, the lack of definite and pre- 


tices can be 
errors: 
“beat feeling,” and secondly, the lack 
of codrdination between physical and men- 
tal response. 

One must first “feel” the rhythm, but 
it is of just as great importance for one 
to be able to read these rhythmic patterns. 
This capability can be developed only 
through the process of thinking and not 
solely by means of feeling. 
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Simplified Rhythms First 
RHYTHM IN MUSIC applies, of course, to 
phrasing as well as to the beat. In teach- 
ing the handling and feeling of rhythmic 
figures, it is essential and important to 
proceed from the easy to the difficult. Abil- 
ity to read simple figures should be well 
developed before proceeding to the more 
complicated ones. The student should be 
constantly reminded that evenness and ac- 
curacy of rhythm are dependent largely 
upon the proper division and distribution of 
the notes within the rhythmic pattern. 

A common fault with those who have 
been started on the foot tapping method 
is to raise the foot too soon. The foot 
should serve as .a guide for the equal 
distribution of the notes within the count, 
as well as a means for marking the beat 
unit. For example the foot beat should be 


Ex.2 
Mae ha hee t at Lt 
vA ore] ir andnot ¢ ¢ Fe 


or it may be 
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The tendency to hurry the foot on the up 
beat will naturally cause a hastening of the 
notes of the up beat. 

Most young students, when first learning 
to apply the “foot tap” will experience 
some difficulty in maintaining evenness in 
the down and up motions of the foot. 
Therefore it should be recommended that 
they “glue” the foot to the floor before 
attempting to raise it. This is of course 
an imaginative device, but the suggestion 
will prove a valuable aid in maintaining 
precision and evenness of rhythm. 

The winning sight reading bands and 
orchestras of the country have very defi- 
nitely proven the value of the “foot tap” 
method. The Joliet High School Band is 
perhaps one of the nation’s outstanding 
sight reading bands, and I believe that 
much of its ability to read at sight is 
partially due to the excellent training the 
students receive in the “foot tap” during 
their early stages of learning. Many other 
excellent bands and orchestras employing 
this method have shown that this means of 
teaching students to count is effective and 
useful. 

The “foot tap” should be used only in 
the early stages, and should not be neces- 
sary after the division of the various 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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A WORD OF GREETING 

As 1938 bows out of the picture your 
Commentator begs leave to extend to his 
readers, all good wishes for 1939. No one 
can truthfully say that 1938 proved a dull 
fellow, and we can even voice reasonably 
a hope that 1939 may prove as interesting 
without serving up quite so many “alarums 
and excursions” with the breakfast coffee! 
At least the muddled state of the world at 
large during the year past has served to 
emphasize the privileges we enjoy as Amer- 
ican citizens and should focus interest 
anew on American music and composers. 
The eclipse of foreign music centers should 
release new energy in the American field 
and help teachers to visualize a great fu- 
ture for the art in this country. 

And so, a happy and prosperous New 
Year to everyone! 


INSTANTS JOYEUX 
By FRANcrIszEK ZACHARA 

Instants Joyeux—Happy Moments serves 
as an instant clue to the interpretation of 
this piece. At least it leaves no doubt as 
to the mood! 

In form this music is more rhythmic 
than lyrical and care should be exercised 
to give proper treatment to the two-note 
slurs which form so important a part of 
the rhythmic line. 

The middle section contains several short 
passages almost Chopinesque in _ style 
which should be played with freedom and a 
certain sparkling clarity. 

The entire piece is playful (schersando) 
and is to be played rather fast, Allegro. 

The interlocking passages in the second 
section (measures 11 and 15) are really 
easy to execute and lend added brilliance 
when played in good style. 

Pedal only as marked. 


BREAD AND BUTTER 
Arr. by Guy Mater 

Here is a novelty arrangement of an old 
tune (handed down from no one knows 
where) by that able concert pianist and 
teacher, Guy Maier. Naturally, all readers 
of THe Erupe know Mr. Maier through 
his “Teacher’s Round Table” page, one 
of the most popular departments in this 
magazine. He is known to the world of 
music at large as a master pianist and 
teacher of distinction who is responsible 
for the development of some of the most 
promising concert artists of this genera- 
tion. 

An interesting phase of Guy Maier’s 
work is that of Children’s Concerts, an 
enterprise to which he has devoted much 
time, thought, and energy in recent years. 
He has probably done more to raise the 
standard of music appreciation among 
American children than any other one 
person engaged in this admittedly difficult 
task. He never “plays down” to a young 
audience. On the contrary he manages in a 
magic way to lift his listeners to his own 
higher level. He is quite without profes- 
sional fear or snobbery and is not at all 
afraid to give children occasionally the sort 
of thing that they like. 

With unfailing instinct he has selected 
this old tune for rejuvenation, and young- 
sters will instantly like it. Incidentally he 


has arranged it in such manner that it 


has pianistic value. For example the slurred 


groups in the left hand give excellent op- 


portunity to develop the drop-roll touch. 
Later in the piece there is ample practice 


in playing grace notes. There are, too, of 
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course the glissandi—of doubtful value but 
lots of fun nevertheless—which to fertile 
young imaginations will probably suggest 
the motions back and forth of the knife 
as it spreads butter on bread. 


MAMMY TELLS A STORY 
By Marnitpe BIvsro 

Miss Bilbro, well known to readers of 
Tue Etupe, has spent many years in the 
South and is, of course, well acquainted 
with the musical idioms of that section. 

This piece, as suggested by the title, is 
in descriptive form and opens rather quietly. 

The tempo is: andantino, in expressive 
mood. Be sure to give proper significance 
to the two little diagonal lines placed, in 
parallel position, indicating a slight pause 
or break in the tempo. Observe also the 
portamento marks in measures 3, 10, and 
so on. 

Much change of pace is indicated in the 
first section which serves as an introduc- 
tion to the songlike character of the second. 

Throughout the second section (measures 
13 to 30) be sure to phrase the left hand 
accompaniment exactly as marked; that is, 
the first quarter is slurred into and thrown 
off on the second and the last two quarters 
are sustained with the pedal. Treat the 
right hand part as a song played rather 
quietly in a humming manner. 

The piece closes on a short coda which 
makes use of the same motifs found in the 
introduction. 


FROM OLD TUILERIES DAYS 
By EVANGELINE LEHMAN 

This short piece is written in dance 
form and, as indicated in the text, is to be 
played in gavotte tempo. 

In character, it is an imitation of 
eighteenth century music, even to the 
musette section with its drone bass. 

The musette was originally an old in- 
strument of the bagpipe family. It was 
used to accompany certain dances which 
also came to be called musettes. 

A popular device of the day was to 
write the usual Trio section of a dance in 
musette style, with the drone bass playing 
an important part in the general effect. 


MARCH OF THE CLOWNS 
By Cepric W. Lemont 

If at first glance it seems a bit unusual 
to see a march bearing the time signature 
of six-eight, remember that it is intended 
to be counted two to the measure (one 
count to each group of three eighth notes 
or a dotted quarter. This gives the “feel” 
of two-four rhythm on triplets. 

Naturally, it will be important to ob- 
serve all slur signs and accents which play 
a definite part in establishing and preserv- 
ing the proper rhythmical swing. 

The first theme is in the key of E minor 
and the second theme in the relative major, 
G major. Note the marks of dynamics 
which range from piano to fortissimo. 

Try to inject a bit of humor into the 
performance and make the piece more de- 
scriptive. 


THE LOTUS POND 
By ALEXANDER BENNETT 

This composition is in lyric form and 
should be played in thoughtful, reflective 
manner. 

The opening motif is to be played very 
legato and is answered by short groups, 
all carefully slurred. Meanwhile the left 
hand supplies a rolling accompaniment 


which should be pedaled exactly as marked. 

Give proper attention to the tonal treat- 
ment, indicated by the marks of dynamics. 
The second section is more animated 
(played piu mosso) and opens with the 
melody in the left hand. One measure later 
the melody is resumed in the soprano 
voice and is carried from this point on by 
the right hand. Note the allargando which 
goes into effect in measure 29. 

The first theme again is heard—D.C.— 
and the piece ends at the double bar at 
measure 16. 


SEA ANEMONE 
By G. A. Grant-SCHAEFER 

Rhythm is of utmost importance in the 
performance of this piece; a slow, swaying 
effect being necessary to impart the at- 
mosphere suggested by the title. 

After a short one-line Introduction, the 
theme proper begins with measure 9. 

Be sure to preserve the melody line, par- 
ticularly in such places, for instance, as 
measures 10 and 11, where the accompany- 
ing chord played by the right hand on the 
second beat must be handled so as not to 
detract from the melodic progression in 
the alto voice. The entire first section calls 
for the best possible singing tone. 

The second section—played poco piu 
mosso—is more rhythmic than lyric in 
character and care must be exercised in 
playing the triplet figures which begin 
on the second beat and are phrased into 
and thrown off on the third beat. 

The pedal, as always, should be used 
with care. 


NIGHT THOUGHT 
By Epovarp SCHUETT 

Much freedom of style and good tonal 
treatment, together with a bending of the 
tempo (tempo rubato) is necessary to the 
proper interpretation of this number. How- 
ever, it would be a wise precaution to 
learn it first in somewhat “strict manner” 
so that the liberties taken later on will 
be under control. Otherwise there is al- 
ways the danger of applying “ritards of 
convenience” rather than of intention. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out 
that the melody line is of utmost impor- 
tance, as are the secondary voices indicated 
by sostenuto marks, found mostly in the 
left hand part. 

The many changes in pace, tone, phras- 
ing, and so on, are so freely marked that 
it is almost impossible to go astray in the 
matter of interpretation. In other words, 
the composer has clearly indicated just 
what he wishes to have expressed and it is 
merely a matter of following faithfully the 
indications as shown in the text. 

The piano pieces of Edouard Schuett 
always meet with a favorable response on 
the part of the pupil and this one should 
find a welcome place on pupils’ recital 
programs. 


ETUDE IN C-SHARP MINOR 
By Frepertc Caoprn 

“While Chopin wrote almost exclusively 
for piano, he was very fond of the violon- 
cello and this fact is clearly revealed in 
several of his piano solos which are quite 
violoncello-like in effect. 
In fact, this etude makes a most satis- 
factory solo for violoncello and is often 
heard as such in recital programs. — 4 


See the Master Lesson on this etude 


by hee Jonas which is to be jou 
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SARABANDE 
By Bacu-BurMEISTER 
The Sarabande is a stately dance, the 
real origin of which is lost in obscurity. 
Some claim that its source is Orienta 


while others credit its invention, some: 
time about the middle of the XVI Cen. 
tury, toa Spanish dancer named Zarabande 
In any event, it enjoyed great popularity 
in the Spanish Court in early days. Its 
movement is broad and stately and it i: 
written usually in three-two meter; how- 
ever, it is also occasionally found in three. 
four as in this example from Bach. 

Richard Burmeister has given much at- 
tention to transcribing the older classic: 
written originally for the harpsichord o1 
clavichord, and has given them rather fre 
treatment in order to make use of the re. 
sources of the modern piano, 

A comparison with the original wil 
show: this arrangement has been greatly 
augmented. Of course the real trick is te 
be able to give to this number the benefit: 
of the modern piano without destroying 
the characteristics of the original. 

A study of both is therefore essential. 


THE OLD; CLO GKSONSiiiie STAIRS 
By Cectt GRANT 

This little First Grade number is quit 
descriptive of its title. 

The staccato notes at the beginning o 
each phrase clearly indicate the ticking o! 
the old clock while the feeling of move- 
ment expressed in the passages in eighth 
notes warns that “Time Marches On’ 
eternally. 

Both staccato and finger Jegato come ir 
for equal share of development in this shor 
number. 


JACK FROST WALTZ 
By Cecit GRANT 

Besides developing waltz rhythm, thi 
little number supplies practice in phrasing 
and finger /egato in five finger groups 
An ideal First Grade tune. 

More important than all this—from 
student’s standpoint—is the fact that it i 
really tuneful and interesting. 


RAIN DROPS 
By Ceci Grant 
Another short number with real pianisti 
value. The sfaccati obviously suggest th 
rain drops, and for contrast Jegato phrase 
intervene, 


FUNNY LITTLE CHINAMAN 
By Gerorce JOHNSON 

This little composition should be play 
in capricious manner with due attenti 
given to staccati and the many slurr 
groups. 

When playing staccato, it is su 
that wrist staccato be used for the 
notes and forearm staccato for all 
notes. = 

While pupils in this grade | 
expected to be over-subtle in ' 
of nuance, they can at. least t ye taug 
importance of contrast. 

Insist therefore, that wide tona 
trasts be made as indicated by the 
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Wrist Levels 


Will you please tell me the correct 
hand position for piano playing. I was 
Seught and also now teach the prin- 
ciple of holding the wrist lower than 
the hand in general playing, but I 
notice that most people hold their 
wrist level with hand. I understand 
this was the older method, but was 
told my hand position is incorrect.— 
ae BS, Pennsylvania, 


[here is no one “correct” hand position. 
height of the wrist depends on the play- 
type of hand and on what the music 
es of it. So much hokum has been 
ted upon us patient music teachers that 
high time for a hand position debunk- 
crusade. 

The first thought not to start in your 
il’s minds is the “orange” or “ball” 
Just try for yourself curving your 
rs sharply, and holding your hand at 
piano as though you carried a base ball 
an orange inside it. How is it? As 
n would say, “It don’t feel so 
in fact, it feels hard, tight and 
(It makes no difference 


4. 
y ’ 


somfortable. 
ether your wrist is high or low). 

\ll right, then it is clear that this is not 
way to hold your hand. 


, put your hand naturally on the 
that is, without excessively curved 
srs, or forced arch, and with a level or 
slightly lowered wrist. What happens ? 
mediately it feels easy and relaxed. 

All right, then use it! 

ie position of the wrist changes con- 
tly; for melody playing it is sometimes 
1, often level, frequently low ; for scales, 
and smooth; for arpeggios, moderately 
th, with no “dipping” between octaves ; 
prilliant, fast octaves, very high for 
hands, slightly less high for larger 
” 


harmful direction given by some teach- 
that in playing octaves, the reversed 
) fingers are to be held curved. 
I say, try it for yourself. If you 
n abnormally large span and long 
rs you may find it necessary to curve 
inside ones, but in nine cases out of 
he result is appalling—rigidity, hard 
sndurance and speed impeded; and 
a few weeks “wens” or hard lumps 
r on the hand. 
then don’t do it! 
be sensible about that hand position, 
‘ou? Always remember that the more 
ur pupils concentrate on a light, 
ily moving elbow tip, the freer 
y. To paraphrase an old expres- 
ain’t the wrist, but the elbow.” 
ou think about the former, the 
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GUY MAIER 
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vanced, young and old, suffer from the 
same ailment? Your case is especially 
severe because you waited so long before 
starting piano lessons. Most adults are 
painfully self-conscious when they are ex- 
amined in a new, unfamiliar and highly 
complicated skill like piano playing. So, 
at a lesson, which is of course an examina- 
tion, everything seems to go haywire. 

The only remedy I can suggest is to 
play your assignment several times to 
friends or members of the family before 
you go to your lesson. Play frequently for 
anybody you can “rope in,” even if it does 
not go well at first. Try your best to make 
the simplest exercises and pieces sound so 
cleanly articulated, so musical that your 
friends will understand, appreciate and love 
them. This is interpretation in the best 
sense of the word—sharing with others 
what you yourself have found beautiful. 
Which is, after all, what artists struggle 
all their lives to achieve. And how they 
struggle! 
¢ Also, if your teacher will show you how 
to practice in very short, intensely concen- 
trated periods, you will soon succeed in 
gluing your mind to the pieces when you 
play for your teacher or others, forgetting 
everything else but the music. Most per- 
sons, however, practice in such a diffuse, 
lackadaisical, yes, imbecilic manner, that 
it is no wonder they cannot keep their 
minds focused when the test comes. 

Then, too, teachers are sometimes at 
fault. They often treat their pupils with 
such a cold, deadly serious “bedside” man- 
ner that nervousness is bound to run 
rampant. At the lesson they should be 
humorously human, trying every moment 
to put the pupil at ease, treating lightly— 
even “joshing’—all tendency toward self- 
consciousness. 

Ensemble pieces, played with the teacher 
or other students, should be a regular part 
of every adult’s piano course, even during 
the first year; and each pupil should be 
required to perform in a students’ playing 
class once every two or three weeks—if 
only a short composition, exercise or etude. 
Adults ought to have plenty of chord 
pieces, which they find easier than “runny” 


answered. 


routine so long as I have it. 
oPh 


A Personal Note taaee Mr. Maier 


The time has come to make clear my position as your consultant, if only to 
reply apologetically to those correspondents whose questions have not been 


First consideration must be given to the queries which will interest and help 
the most readers. I cannot answer those too elementary or personal, such as, 
“What can I do to help a young pupil read (or play) accurately ?”—‘How can 
I acquire independence of the hands ?”—“What is the best fingering (or phrasing) 
for this passage?”—“Will you outline a course of study for me?” 

Also, I will not answer questions similar to those recently given attention on 
this page. In this category come, “How to keep students from playing the right 
hand after the left”’—“How to gain (or teach) speed in scale or passage playing” 
—“What to do about double-jointed thumbs or left-hand weakness’—‘ Sight 
reading hints’—“Practice time budgets’—“Two-piano playing”’—“Stumbling 
students”—“Finger exercises”—“Octave playing”—‘‘Glissandos”—and other sim- 
ilar questions. So, before writing, please refer to your files of Tae Erune. 

Then too, there are many questions which “stump” me; some are too hard, 
others not of my field. Alas, I am not an oracle, and therefore crave indulgence 
on the part of my insatiable Etude quizzers. 

All of which makes it look as if there were nothing left to ask about! On the 
contrary, stimulating, challenging and unusual problems are coming to light 
every month. When there are not enough of these to answer I shall ask the 
editor to let me quit the “Teachers’ Round Table.” This page will never become 


keep your questions within one hundred twenty-five words. 


numbers, and which they enjoy playing on 
account of the masses, and handfuls of 
notes, the swinging rhythm, the free, full- 
arm approach. 

Try this: ask your teacher for a short, 
lovely, massive chord piece; learn it care- 
fully and play it with fine, big sweep for 
as many different persons as you can cor- 
ral. I will wager that most of your timidity 
will disappear after the tenth performance, 
and that your friends will enjoy it too. 


Repeating Pieces 

IT read that repetition of pieces is 
senseless to a certain extent. Now, I 
would like to keep my pupils inter- 
ested as well as getting them ahead 
in the least possible time. In the 
June, 1938, issue of THr Ervupep, you 
advise to drop a piece after two or 
three weeks’ study and go back to it 
later. Here is my question: Where 
does the piece stay during that time? 
With the pupil or teacher? And why? 
I'm afraid if I would ask a pupil to 
bring back a dropped piece, it would 
cause very hard feelings on the part 
of both the pupil and the parents. The 
pupil would feel he was at a stand- 
still, or going backwards, and the pa- 
rents probably would think I was 
working in circles.—M. R., Wisconsin. 

All of us, I am sure, will get a good 
chuckle at your healthy doubt as to the 
disposition of “dropped” pieces. If your 
pupils and their parents do not have faith 
enough to believe that pianistic progress is 
actually served by interrupting the prac- 
tice of a piece for a week or two, then 
I’m afraid you have not been able to instill 
much confidence in them. Or perhaps you 
are the exceptional teacher whose students 
never “get sick” of pieces, but learn to 
play them perfectly in a short time. If so, 
I would like to know your system, for I 
find this question of unfinished composi- 
tions one of my major problems. All the 
pianists I know—including the great artists 
—find it necessary several times to lay 
aside any new piece they learn, letting it 
mature before they feel competent to play 
it in public. This process sometimes takes 
two or three years for a single composition. 

Now, as to your question—where does 
the piece stay? It can be kept in your 
studio during the interval, while it is really 
“sinking into” the student’s subconscious 
mind; then when the piece is given back 


for restudy, it will not seem like taking 
up some stale old number from the pu- 
pil’s music shelf. At any rate, try this and 
see how it works. 


A Hard Tone 


When I recently played a piano 
selection by Liszt, I was told that my 
tone was rather wooden. Will you 
please tell me how to overcome this. 

Are there any good books on the cul- 

tivation of touch and tone? If so, 

please name them.—B. DeR., Wiscon- 

Sin. 

Wow! That's a tough assignment! Since 
it would probably take a fine teacher a 
long time to diagnose your case, and still 
longer to change your whole conception of 
piano playing, it is really asking the im- 
possible of me to give you remedial absent 
treatment. I know of no books that show 
anyone clearly and adequately how to play 
beautifully. Many have attempted it—Mat- 
thay (himself a great teacher); Mason, 
whose “Touch and Technic” has its good 
points; Adolph Kullak, whose “Aesthetics 
of Piano Playing” I still consider the 
best all ’round volume on the subject—de- 
spite its advanced age. Yet, these and others 
remain somewhat unsatisfactory, for they 
are not simple, direct, and all-inclusive 
enough. The question is, will anyone ever 
be able to write a clear book on the sub- 
ject—one which students will be able to 
apply without expert guidance? I doubt it. 

The best I can do here is to tell you that 
your “wooden” quality probably comes 
from too percussive an approach to the 
keyboard, playing your tones with ham- 
mer finger stroke, hitting them with stiff 
forearms, or dropping on them with full 
arms. In other words, you are guilty of 
attacking, instead of playing the keys. (If 
only teachers would throw overboard that 
vicious word “attach,” how relieved we 
all would be!) 

Or, if your forced tone is not caused 
by striking “from the air,” then it comes 
from excessive muscular contraction, mak- 
ing hard, square phrases, poked tones, dis- 
jointed rhythms. Here are some sugges 
tions for you to try; 

1. Practice only soft, singing pieces 
for at least three months. 

2. Produce no tone without first 
feeling the finger in contact with the 
key; release the key instantly the tone 
is played, even though the note value 
says “hold longer (let the pedal hold 
the tone for its full value). 

3. Practice the soft, up chord touch 
recently described on this page. 

4. Begin each day’s practice with a 
short, quiet, singing piece, played 
twice; (a) as softly and slowly as pos- 
sible (using pedal, of course) with 
eyes closed; (b) with “remote” con- 
trol; that is, eyes open, lean back in 
your chair (throw away that piano 
bench, or use it for firewood!) play 
expressively, but coolly, from pp to 
mp, trying every moment not to push 
or press on a single tone; feeling as 
though your fingers belong to some- 
one else, and that you are merely the 
distant, impersonal, directing force. 
Above all, try to find a good teacher; 

there are many excellent ones in your 
state. From long association with the 
musicians and audiences of Wisconsin, I 
know how fortunate you are to be living 
in one of the most musically enlightened 
states of the Union. 
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66 OU OF THE PUNY SOUL, of 
the dry little heart; you the weak- 


fibered; do not play the finale of 
Nocturne in B major, Op 32! Do not at- 
tempt the tragic grandeur of his C minor 
Nocturne, of his Etude in A Minor, Op. 25, 
No. 11, and both in C minor, in which he 
hurls forth his passionate, throbbing protest 
against Poland’s downfall! For here the 
greater, the real Chopin looms up; and 
you would fail, you would not understand! 

“None can exceed the heroic and martial 
valor of his great soul. In his Polonaises in 
F sharp minor, A flat major, A major, C 
minor, reverberate the tramp of armies, the 
boom of cannons, the sinister howl of grim 
war. Chopin, the morbid dreamer of noc- 
turnes, the elegant composer of aristocratic 
waltzes, we all know; but not all have as 
yet fathomed the might and sweep of his 
greater works; the Fantasy in F minor, the 
four Ballades, the four Scherzos, the great 
Polonaises, the Sonata in B-flat minor and 
in B minor, the Etudes and some of the 
Preludes and Mazurkas.’’* 

These reflections apply with equal force 
to the Etude in C-sharp minor, Op. 25, No. 
7, by Frederic Chopin. Idealism, depth of 
feeling, fervor, all these and more, are 
needed to understand and to portray vividly 
one of the most remarkable, most exalted 
love duets ever written. The means em- 
ployed here are different from those used 
by Chopin in his larger, more dramatic 
works. Yet the effect of this masterful 
story of human love, yearning and passion 
is strongly gripping and forceful, deeply 
touching and poignant. 

When did Chopin compose it? We do not 
know. On October 20, 1829, he wrote, “I 
have composed a study in my own manner.” 
In November of the same year he recorded, 
“T have written some studies.” All biogra- 
phers agree that when Chopin left Poland 
and settled in Paris he took with him the 
manuscripts of his two concertos, of all the 
etudes and of other noteworthy composi- 
tions. The “Twelve Etudes, Op. 10,” dedi- 
cated to Franz Liszt, were published when 
Chopin was twenty-three years old; the 
“Twelve Etudes, Op. 25,” dedicated to the 
Countess d’Agoult, Liszt’s intimate friend, 
came out four years later. 


A New Voice in Art 


THESE TWENTY-FOUR ETUDES created a sen- 
sation throughout the musical world. Such 
newness and boldness of design! Such un- 
trammeled flights of imagination! And 
what stupendous, at that time seemingly 
unconquerable, technical demands! Small 
wonder that the “Philistines” of Schu- 
mann’s Carneval, the old fogies of the 
* Chapter on “Style”, Book VII of Master School 


of Piano Playing and Virtuosity by Alberto Jonas. 
By permission of Carl Fischer Inc., New York 
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time, led by the dry as dust music critic, 
Rellstab, decried everything Chopin com- 
posed. Rellstab, anent the etudes, wrote, 
“Those who have distorted fingers may put 
them right by practicing these studies; but 
those who have not, should not play them, 
at least not without having a surgeon at 
hand.” 

But Liszt, Hiller, Mendelssohn, Fran- 
chomme, and kindred great minds, under- 
stood and admired. They enthusiastically 
endorsed what Robert Schumann had _ al- 
ready proclaimed in his Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik: “Hats off, gentlemen, a genius.” 

Interesting is a letter addressed to Hiller, 
the noted composer, and signed by Liszt, 
Chopin and Franchomme, the first and last 
named being among the closest friends of 
Chopin. One of them would write a few 
words, and Liszt, snatching the pen from 
his hand, would continue writing, only to 
be laughingly pushed aside by Chopin him- 
self, who, in turn, had to yield it again to 
Liszt. Here is that letter. The portion writ- 
ten by Liszt is in italicized type, and that 
written by Chopin is in the usual type. 
“Do you know Chopin's wonderful studies, 
They are admirable! And yet they will last 
only till the moment yours appear. A little 
bit of authorial modesty!!! A little bit of 
rudeness on the part of the tutor, for to 
explain the matter better to you, he corrects 
my orthographical mistakes, after the 
fashion of M. Marlet. 

The responsible editors, 
F. Liszt, F. Chopin, 
Aug. Franchomme 

The notes which usher in the Etude in 
C-sharp minor, Op. 25, No. 7 (Measure 1), 
are printed in usual type in some editions; 
they appear in small type in the Kullak, 
in the Friedman and in the Klindworth 
editions. That is a happy thought, for these 
introductory notes should not be “sung.” 
Wafted over, like a gentle murmur they 
should be given a soft, improvised char- 
acter, whereby their melodic outline ap- 
pears to come from afar. That interpreta- 
tion is conveyed in the Kullak edition, in 
my opinion the standard, finest edition of 
the Chopin Etudes. Both Klindworth and 
Friedman divide those small type notes 
into measures. That is too arbitrary a pro- 
ceeding, for this whole “preamble” is like 
unto an improvisation, and should be ren- 
dered as such. 


A Memorable Melody 


But Now BEGINS a song that you will re- 
member all your life, if in your soul flares 
what the Frenchmen so graphically call Je 
few sacré (the sacred fire) that every true 
artist harbors within his own, inviolate 
self. 

The first three notes in the bass (Meas- 
ure 2)—think of a violoncello, rather than, 


ALBERTO JONAS 


literally, of a man’s voice—are at once an- 
swered on high—a violin, rather than, 
literally, a woman’s voice (Measure 3). 
Yet the love duet is there, intensely vibrant, 
but glorified through such a wide range as 
no voice can encompass. 

If both “voices” are made to sing all the 
way through, that is to say, if equal tonal 
strength is given both all the time, none 
will “sing.” The result will be thirds, sixths, 
and so on (Measures 23, 24, 25). The de- 
sired effect of an impassioned dialogue will 
be obtained by constantly shifting the sing- 
ing effect from one voice to the other, be- 
ing mindful to give to the violoncello-like 
notes in the bass the depth of tone, the 
mellowness and the slightly “trailing” con- 
nection between any two notes that char- 
acterize that instrument. 

Whereas the cantilena in the treble, im- 
personating, ideally, a woman’s voice, but 
rendered by the violin, should possess a 
less robust, more ethereal tone, sweetly 
penetrating, but never shrill or harsh. 

All double notes or chords that constitute 
the accompaniment of these two voices 
should be played pp, unless a sudden 
vehemence of declamation requires a 
stronger dynamic support. 

The second part of this tonal poem be- 
gins now (Measure 9). No longer the 
sweet, yearning strain. An uncontrollable 
agitation, a rising sea of tumultuous tonal 
waves foreshadow a great dramatic con- 
flict. Those upward-rushing runs, what are 
they (Measures 23-25) ? 

They usually give trouble, both as re- 
gards technic and memory. This trouble 
disappears if one knows how to look at 


them. They very nearly follow the pattern _ 


of the Hungarian minor scale, to my be- 
lief a much more beautiful minor scale than 
our usual harmonic minor, and one which 
has been used with telling effect by Liszt 
in his “Hungarian Rhapsodies,” and by 
Brahms in his Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini. 


Ex.1 
2-2 
ree eigen Core 


But in these runs the sixth note of 
Hungarian minor scale is missing, 
therefore we are no longer dealing wi 
scale. 

The true structure of these runs is 
first, the simple minor triad, then the m 
triad, each note of the triad being pref: 
by the adjoining, lower appoggiatura. 

Ex.2 


Viewed in this light, these runs bec 
easy to survey and to execute. Chopin 
used them also in his great Polonais 
F-sharp minor. 

But now, in the turmoil of an ever gr 
ing agitation we are nearing the dyna 
and dramatic culmination of the w 
composition. The turbulent bass rece 
rises, recedes again, falls lower and lot 
while the treble rises higher and hig 
and, suddenly, a ringing, triumphant cl 
bursts forth in measure 28. A rising ¥ 
of passion, of not to be denied desire 
conquering strength, blends the two vo 
and the accompaniment into a single, a 
ing, overpowering flood, annihilating 
thing except the glorified consummatic 
two ardent souls. 

This story does not end in quiet 
piness (Measures 26, 27, 28, 29). Choy 
loves did not end so. Constantia ( 
kowska—fugitive vision of his early y¢ 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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BREAD AND BUTTER 


COMPOSER UNKNOWN 
With the label “Das Butterbrot, by W. A. Mozart? this curious little waltz- glissando piece has long enjoyed great popularity in Europe. Anyon 
familiar with Mozart’s style knows that he could not have written it. Indeed, Mozart experts disdain to mention it even among the“doubtful’ 
“spurious” compositions attributed to that master, Yet its simple charm and effectiveness make it an attractive piece for students of all age: 
And children adore it! But it would be unwise for them to ask after the meaning of the Bread-and-Butter title, for,like all the lovely,fanciful thing 
Ss s ( 3 re i : x 
of childhood, this must forever remain a mystery. Grade 3. Arranged and (oie b 
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FROM OLD TUILERIES DAYS 


The old Tuileries are no more. The gorgeous old palace which stood near the magnificent building which is now the Louvre was burned during the Commune 


of 1870-1871. 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


In its mirrored haJJs many brilJiant social events were held and Miss Lehman gives here atonaJ picture of other days. 
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CEDRIC W. LEMONT, Op. 
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MARCH OF THE CLOWNS 


Allegro moderato M.M.¢-=112 
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G. A. GRANT- SCHAEFE 


SEA ANEMONE 


Those who have seen the sea anemone,under water, with its graceful, floating, hair-like tentacles, may catch the picture this composer } 


when writing this undulating composition, Grade 3. 
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Tempo di Valse M.M. d: 


(With rather slow, swaying motion.) 


Poco 


mp ad lib. 
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EDOUARD SCHUETT, Op. 107, No.3 


This composition in dialog style, like the romantic exchange of thoughts between two lovers, is one of the most appealing pieces by the Russian-bora 
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GOD MADE A ROSE 


OUTSTANDING VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL NOVELTIES 


Moderato 
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Behaviorism—Books and Travel—Current Musical Knowledge— Entertainment—Appearance—Health 


~THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
._ May 1939 Forecast—FAIR and Warmer! 


_ Amid the chill blasts of winter, you will feel, like an incorrigible dreamer, like 
beginning to think already about your trip to the New York World’s Fair, 
scheduled to open April 30th. But you can have loads of preliminary fun, poring 
over the wealth of literature that is being prepared to inform you of every aspect 
of a visit to the Fair, and planning the trip well in advance. And—more im- 
portant—you can pack double the thrills that a haphazard tour would give you 
into a carefully thought out vacation. 

é With the complete reports of worth while musical events to be published here 
and elsewhere in Tue Erune, the Fair itself may prove easy to cover with no 
great forethought on your part. Most of the many musical activities will be 
centered in several buildings, and efficient guides will help you find just what 
you want in other types of exhibits. 

_ Your efforts to see New York City, on the other hand, will be sadly dis- 
sipated, unless you are wise enough to spend a pleasant hour or two from time 
to time learning what there is to be done, and what you would like to do. 
Music, for instance, looms large among the phases upon which you will concen- 
centrate in “doing the town.” 


* Musical Manhattan 


POPULAR CLASSICS UNDER THE STARs at popular prices—that is always the key- 
note of the New York summer music season. There is every reason to expect 
that the best features of past years will be continued, to draw the greater Fair 
year audiences. Gorgeous productions of light opera at Randall’s Island Stadium. 
The ample operatic repertory of the San Carlo Opera Company of Fortune 
Gallo, at Jones Beach. America’s finest band concerts, long under the direction 
of Edwin Franko Goldman, on the Central Park Mall. It is reported that Mr. 
c Idman will be at the San Francisco Fair this year, but it is very likely that 
the concerts will be continued under another bandmaster of comparable stature. 
~The New York Philharmonic-Symphony (the same orchestra that performs 
for the winter season at Carnegie Hall under-the exacting baton of John Bar- 
birolli) will present the best loved symphonic works at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
with a brilliant series of guest conductors and soloists. 

ough far from the least exciting of your vacation activities, such attrac- 
tions will be a welcome chance to rest weary legs, after hectic days of exploring 
the Fair Grounds. On your more energetic evenings, notice may be taken of 
other facets of Manhattan’s musical life. For the dinner hour and late evening 
suppers, New Yorkers throng the city’s hotel dance rooms, dancing to tunes 
ranging from the smooth ballads of the Guy Lombardo type to the primitive 
‘Cab Calloway rhythms. 
_ And, coming back to more orthodox musical interests again, you might plan 
uur itinerary and time your visit to include Connecticut’s Silver Mine Fes- 
ival, or the Berkshire Festival in the Massachusetts foothills of the Berkshires— 
two of the nation’s outstanding open air musical events. 


Putting Your Plan on W heels 


\TEVER YOUR INTERESTS, the Fair and the city will fill every day you can 
them with exciting satisfaction. As to how you get there, the variety of 
is narrower. A successful vacation, nevertheless, demands just as thorough 
deration of the transportation problem 

f you are looking forward to making the Fair a sightseeing spree for the 
‘family, you will be inclined toward the good old family “buggy.” Your 
s have some disadvantages, however, that ought to be considered. Once 
York, driving under the normally crowded conditions augmented by the 
fic will be no pleasure. The city’s subway, street car and bus systems 
ages in speed, safety, economy and comfort, which your car cannot 
d, whether or not you use your car in the city, garage fees will be a 
| added expense. ; 

pads, buses, and airlines will concentrate all of their finest innova- 
‘passenger facilities and services on bringing you to the Fair. The 
of the Fair’s World of To-morrow will certainly be paralleled by the 
t companies bidding for the business created by the Fair. More- 
number in your party is under four, the saving of motor car travel 
or train fare will be less certain, or at least less of an item. With 
1 six, you will find the ordinary private motor car uncomfortably 


the possible fun of going to New York in a large group. 
yn, a dozen young piano students—doing their Fair shopping 

to go all together, dividing their teacher’s expenses among 
her along as “cruise director.” Another group, we hear, 
» their number enough to charter a bus for their exclu- 


to go—alone, with the family, or in a group—make 
living quarters in advance. Early reservations are essen” 
Ss central to the attractions of (Continued on Page 53) 


RING IN THE NEW YEAR WITH MUSIC 
Have a “Start the New Year Right” Party! 


Culture, good-fellowship and harmony are the keynotes for 1939. As we 
inaugurate this new department for entertainment, it is fitting that it should 
“Start the New Year Right,” in the way amateur musicians love best—with 
a musical entertainment. 

As the last Christmas carol fades for the year, and Auld Lang Syne ushers in 
a new year, there is something particularly worth while and American in the 
finer sense of the word, in the parties that are given at home amid friends with 
the same loves and tastes. 

In some families, certain members and their guests may not be musically 
minded. Why not intersperse the musical program with such games as a 
“Balloon Race,” men against women, in which each member of each team 
first blows up a balloon, then races across the room with it and back again, 
then sits on it to break it. The team finishing first, wins a small prize. Or if 
you want a game more 
musical in character, 
“Musical Charades” is 
great fun. Play a bar 
or two of a well known, 
old fashioned melody, 
then act out the name. 
You will find that even 
those melodies most fa- 
miliar will not be so 
easily identifiable when 
only two or three bars 
are played. Another con- 
test, possible in every 
home, is “Filling the 
Milk Bottle.” Ten 
clothes pins are given 
the contestants, with in- 
structions to stand over 
the milk bottle and drop 
them in from a height of four feet above the bottle. The two who score best in 
in three tries must play off for a prize. 

After the group has sung and played its way into the New Year, the hostess 
can proudly lead them to an appropriately decorated table as pictured here. 
Choose any color scheme you like, for the decorations, cloths, napkins, cups, 
and plates are made of paper. (What a boon this is, to the ones who normally 
would have to wash the dishes!) You can buy the cups, plates, snappers, napkins 
and paper at your local five and ten store or stationer. Dennison Manufacturing 
Company has consented to mail free, directions for making the other matching 
decorations, yourself, if you will send us your request on a post card. 

But of course, not only must the bells look down on a festively decorated. 
candle-lit table, but on an appetizing array of edibles, from which the guests 
can serve themselves, buffet style. Our menu for a party of eight should cost 
about two dollars. 


A Good Plain Buffet Supper 


Spam and Deviled Egg Salad Sandwiches 
Hot Potato Salad 
Cookies or Cake “Frutea” Punch 
Candy Salted Nuts 


RECIPES: 

Spam and Deviled Egg Salad Sandwiches: 1 can Hormel’s Spam cut into six- 
teen slices. Deviled Egg Salad—chop ten hard boiled eggs with one two ounce 
bottle of pimento stuffed olives. Add salt, pepper, celery salt, paprika, three 
teaspoonfuls of Gulden’s prepared mustard and four tablespoonfuls of Hellman’s 
salad dressing or any other good mustard or mayonnaise, with a few drops of 
tarragon vinegar. Butter thirty-two slices of white bread, not too thick. Put one 
slice of Spam topped with salad into each sandwich. Cut in quarters. 


“Frutea’” Punch: To eight cups of very strong tea, add the juice of a can of 
pineapple, peaches or raspberries. Add the juice of three oranges and one lemon. 
Add a bottle of dry ginger ale. Sweeten as desired. Chill thoroughly, and serve. 
To make this more festive, serve in large punch-bowl, with bits of fruit and 
maraschino cherries floating in it. 

With an evening of such planned entertainment, decoration and food, your 
reputation as a good hostess will be greatly enhanced and your friends will 
all be eagerly awaiting another invitation to your musical parties. 

If you have any entertainment problems, write this department, Elizabeth Fair- 
child, Room 613, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City, and we will help you 
solve them, or will help you plan your next party, tea, or reception. After you 
have had your party, write and tell me how successful it was. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 
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The QUEST for HARMONY in DECORATION 


// : - ° 
tarmony in Decoration Is Invaluable in the 


Achievement of Harmony in Music Study, 


says Annabel Comfort in this stimulating article 


ARMONY in the decoration of a home or studio is the 


H counterpart of mental harmony. The artist or 


teacher who employs harmonious thinking in harmonious 
surroundings should inevitably produce a career filled with har- 


monious music. 


Occasionally a great musician has come through from the slums, 
a great pianist has been found in an attic, or a poet has emerged 
from a tumbledown shack. The tradition, though, that genius 
must starve to produce a great work, is a fallacy. More often 
than not it has proven a tragedy. It is a known fact that one must 
work to be successful, but is it equally realized that one can work 
more effectively in harmonious surroundings? It is the modern 
theory that even genius can produce more brilliant work in this 


atmosphere. 


We can all remember visits at the homes of talented musicians 
or perhaps calls at the studios of various teachers. Some were so 
uninspiring that we can recall our thoughts on the way home. 
Thinking out loud, we praised the pupils of these teachers. We 


thought how they must love music to try to express them- 
selves under such bare, untidy and cluttered conditions. 
On the other hand we can recall visits to studios and 
homes of good taste and distinction in which we felt that 
producing good music was doubly possible. 

Speaking of unattractive decoration, I have in mind one 
studio in particular that I had occasion to visit one day. 
It looked as though a dust cloth had not been employed 
in several years! Some dingy worn linoleum covered the 
floor. Music was piled everywhere, helter skelter. Hang- 
ing askew on a nail over an old style ornamented piano 
was a picture of the immortal Beethoven. The glass cover- 
ing his face was cracked, but this did not seem to matter. 
In the corner was an old couch with a few broken springs 
plainly visible under the faded cover. 

As I sat there, this piano teacher told me all about 
her “hard luck.’ Her pupils had left her, one after an- 
other. I sympathized with her, but to myself I said, “No 
wonder.” I could picture the mental discomfort of those 
pupils and could see why they had sought mental and 
musical stimulus elsewhere. 

Imagine a potential music student coming from a 
beautifully decorated home into this unkempt atmosphere ! 
The average pupil would seek an environment compar- 
able at least to that from which he had come! Those from 
lesser homes would naturally look for an aura of con- 
tentment and good taste, or an environment somewhat 
better than their own. We discussed this question of 
harmonious mental, as well as physical, environment. She 
heeded my advice and it was not many months before 
this teacher had regained her confidence, her poise and 
her pupils. Two salient points helped her. (1) She 
realized that students are constantly in the quest of mental 
and musical harmony. (2) That, although a teacher must 
teach music, the saving grace in music teaching is the 
studio atmosphere and how it is reflected in the teacher’s 
personality when a studio is decorated in fine taste. 

Let us consider the country home of Lily Pons, 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. Here is 
decoration de luxe! 

Hers is a French Provincial house, set in twenty-seven 
acres of ground. It is built of French stone, with a slate 
roof. This is the type of house you will find in France, 
comfortably resting in the rear of a large chateau. She 
calls this home her “Gentle-Folks House”; and its out- 
side as well as inside arrangement is one of artistry. On 
each side of the steps leading to the veranda Miss Pons 
has planted little flower clusters. She planted so many that 
they covered up the steps; so, rather than ruin the flowers, 
these steps are not used any more. The grass must suffice 
for walking purposes. Flowers have been planted around 
the house and in every nook and corner. French case- 
ment windows open into the dining room and studio liv- 
ing room. This living room is thirty-five feet long and 
twenty-two feet wide. The bookcases behind Miss Pons 
in the photograph contain autographed books by French 
authors and poets and were receritly presented to her at 


a dinner honoring her in Paris. A heavy beamed ceiling tops the room, while the 
furniture is in the French manner. At one end of this large room is a homey fireplace 


which extends from the ceiling to the floor. 


Above and around the living room there is an inside balcony. Miss Pons’ bedroom 
opens on this balcony, Outside her bedroom door stand four white stone musketeers. She 
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Lily Pons and her Music Room 


Music room in California home, decorated by Barker 
Brothers 


Teaching Studio in large New York City Music School © 


environments ? 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


With comparatively little effort and expense you can make your studio an i 
to your pupils by investing it with simple quiet charm and attractiveness. 
importance is the setting of the music room in the home where these pupils 
hours of time in daily practice. You will be surprised and delighted wi 


says, “They guard me well while I sleep; and when I awa 
they greet me with a cheery “good morning.” The studio ce 
tains several lovely birds in decorative cages. When Miss Pe 
sings, the house is filled with their music, for they are fast 
learning to imitate her. 

In the rear of the studio is a large swimming pool and ever 
where small bird houses dot the grounds as well as large old pi 
trees. Small wonder then that Miss Pons always seems so joyce 
and free in her singing. 

The music room in Barker Brothers “California House,” ¢ 
signed in Los Angeles, will appeal as the expression of a ve 
modern personality. It is decorated to serve as a flattering a 
individualized background for the hostess who entertains | 
guests with little intimate dinners and desires to arrange a pleé 
ant evening of music or conversation with a visitng celebrity. 

A fine instrument like the Steinway Sheraton grand piano «¢ 
serves this worthy setting; and the window drapes that frame 
are the visual expression of a fine musical mood. These ray 


glass curtains of Celanese “Chifonese,’ draped at 
period window, form a gracious background for the gra 
piano, the most important thing in the room to the hoste 
who entertains musicians. This room is not one of clutt 
for each item is designed to fit in its particular niche. 

Eighteenth century styles, both French and Engli 
emphasize the importance of good reproduction furnitu 
from the simplest and most modestly priced to the ela 
orately veneered, which belongs in the company of fi 
antiques. This is the present trend. 

The colors used are subtly pale, and deep piled broa 
loom carpeting reflects the exact shade of the walls. Ori 
inal eighteenth century portraits and old French pore 
lains add distinction to this beautiful living room. 

Lastly, let us consider the studio for the music teach 
The picture of the studio on this page is that of the le 
Dr. Herman Spielter, a former contributor to “T 
Etude.” One finds in this room a Steinway Piano pu 
chased fifty years ago but still practical for teachii 
purposes. This is certainly an eloquent testimony. T 
large window gives plenty of light and air, which are 
essential to a busy teaching schedule. A simplicity mo 
is carried out with comfortable chairs, lounges, writi 
tables and magazine racks, a few pictures on the wal 
and seasonal plants for decoration. The effect is one 
simple charm and inspiration. 

One must stop and think about the location of t 
studio. The most spacious room in the house or apai 
ment is the room in which the teacher should carry | 
her business. Her teaching business will be just as lar 
as she cares to make it. 

To-day, business has become a work of art. Take, f 
example, the time and thought that is given to decoratti 
an artistic wearing apparel shop, an exclusive flow 
shop, or an interior decorator’s salon. No amount 
effort is spared. First the location is selected—one th 
is in a good part of town and so placed that it 
entice the desired clientéle. The owner realizes that 
shop must be the last word in decoration or he will 
be successful in attracting this following. He spe 
energy in making the shop one of distinction, one 
which people will want to come. This also will be fo 
to be true of the large music schools, where music tea 
ing is organized on a large scale. 

The smaller studio deserves the same attention. 
should be selected that has a “view.” How oftei 
teacher will say to a pupil, “See the robin flying av 
from that beautiful tree. Doesn’t this inspire you to p 
with the same freedom?” This is one of the reasons 
selecting a studio with a “real view.” Looking out, 


give the inspiration upon which the teacher is so int 
Instead, we have been in many a dark studio with 
view—only an old building or a court shaft to 
the imagination. Is it not conceivable that thos 
reach a degree of musical understanding in adve 
roundings might become superb musicians in attra 
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Behaviourism 


ACE AND 
LACIOUSNESS 


any times, the musician is so occupied 
h the job of perfecting the technical 
‘musically expressive parts of the pro- 
n, that little or no thought is given 
@ very important details of her be- 
our on the platform. 
“watching most famous musicians, it 
that their personal charm lies in 
* great simplicity. A person who is 
nuinely earnest, gracious and relaxed, 
fects these qualities both on and off the 


rm. 
» you handle yourself gracefully and 
sedly in your public appearances? In 
atter of applauses for instance, is your 
sion of appreciation a stiff, awkward 
Je girl” gesture, or a truly gracious 
wledgment of the plaudits of your 
ers? 
0 many fine musicians who have dig- 
when they first appear and even dur- 
the recital itself lose all grace and 
m the moment they hear a burst of 
se. Others accompany their bows 
a toothy, strained grimace, which 
s the impression that perhaps they 
ves are surprised at how well they 
med. The ability to act graciously is 
more necessary in case the applause 
ns to be moderate. 
correct this awkwardness, Margery 
the famous teacher of “Charm,” 
sts that you study yourself before a 
ength mirror. Stand erect, with one 
ightly in advance of the other, hands 
at your side, smile and then bow 
from the waist, with a gracious in- 
n of the head. 
ou will hold on to the thought that 
ose people on the other side of the lights 
= friends, and that you do appreciate 
eir interest, and that you are genuinely 
ul, you will find that these thoughts 
lected in your face and attitude. 
this attitude and the accompany- 
res in front of your mirror as 
es a day as possible, until they 


ill then add to the pleasure of your 
having them carry, away the 
f a fine musician who is refresh- 


iss Wilson says, “Charm lies 
turalness. But no woman (or 
AN be natural when she is 
self-consciousness and other 
ns or confusions.” 
varied are the problems in 
i ront the musician; 
roblems of posture, 
onality and of etiquette. 
efforts toward cul- 
columns now commit 
btless have many ques- 
ant to ask me. I will 
and as promptly as 


Shopping 


write me 


with 


Stage Make-up 


LET’S ALL 
MAKE UP AGAIN! 


When grease paint is mentioned, most 
people have horrific visions of a slimy sort 
of substance, uncomfortable to apply, in- 
jurious to the skin and generally messy. 
But this is only one of the forms of grease 
paint. For untold years the necessary pig- 
ments have been produced in stick form and 
it is with these harmless colors, that I now 
show you how to make up for any Italian, 
Spanish, Gypsy or other swarthy  char- 
acter. 

Those of you who sing or play in cos- 
tume for opera, operetta or musicale, or 
for that matter, in stage performances, (I 
had a request for nine sets of make-up 
from a high school dramatic teacher in 
Canada last month), will welcome this 
equally effective form of stage make-up 
and will probably want to try it right away. 

To give the glowing suntanned olive 
tones of the Italian complexion, you must 
follow closely the procedure described 
herewith. These colors were carefully 
tested and blended in a consultation with 
Dr. Anstin Alexander, famous chemist and 
music lover. 

On the thin basic film of cold cream, 
smooth evenly a film of “Juvenile Flesh” 
grease paint (VM. Stein & Company’s num- 
ber 4) all over the face with the excep- 
tion of the upper eyelids. Over this apply 
an even coating of their “Sallow Old Man” 
grease paint (number 11), (what a name 
for a grease paint which helps to portray 
exhuberent vitality). This will give you a 
rather dark olive complexion with brown- 
ish tones. Dark red rouge in stick form 
should be applied high on the cheek bones. 
Blend this very carefully so that no de- 
cided color is visible. Practice will show 
just how much rouge is advisable. Next 


cover the upper lids, blending well to the 
eyebrows with either dark brown or grey 
lining, bringing the shadow as far as the 
outer end of the eyebrow. Pat in rachel 
powder and over this dust tan powder. 
Brush away all surplus. With a black eye- 
brow pencil, accentuate heavily the eye- 
brows. Draw a line under the lower lids, 
ending it parallel with the eyebrow, also 


-one through the center of the upper lid, 


parallel with the eyebrow. Your neck and 
arms can be treated with the same grease 
and powder to give an even tone to all 
exposed parts. Use a dark lipstick (the 
same stick as used for the cheeks). Sleek 
the hair down (if dark) or wear a wi 
(if blond). Cover the eyelashes with blac 
mascara. , . 

To facilitate your using this make-up, 


_M. Stein has assembled at my request a 


containing all the grease 
the Italian and kindred 
00. If you want this kit, 
money order or check. 


ibs garthon: 


compact tin box 
paint colors 
make-ups, at | 


tee) a 


by mail through THE ETUDE. 
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Platform Make-up 


GETTING IT DOWN 
IN BLACK AND WHITE 


When from time to time I have advo- 
cated the wearing of black for your con- 
cert appearances, there have undoubtedly 
been many of you who thought you could 
not wear it. Black, which is in reality the 
composite of all colors, does have an odd 
effect on the skin tones, drawing away 
much of your color. Dark people seem to 
grow darker, while those with medium 
coloring merely become colorless. Fair 
people with natural peach-like tones in their 
complexions look very well, but others ap- 
pear washed out. 

With this in mind, Primrose House is 
advocating special makeup for Black, which 
is based on your skin tone. If you have a 
fair, medium or dark skin, their new cos- 
metic shades heighten the effect of your 
costume and make your complexion glow 
with a translucent radiance. 

These make-ups are particularly right 
for concert or platform use, as they do not 
offend good taste, when you come down 
from the platform and mingle with your 
well-wishers. They are right, whenever 
and wherever you wear black, and should 
be applied in the following most effective 
manner, before a brilliantly lighted mirror. 
(See November “Shopping for Charm” 
for instructions ). 

Here is the Primrose House Make-up 
Technique. Cream your face thoroughly 
and wipe clean to remove every vestige of 
dirt. Pat briskly, when applying the skin 
tonic, to remove last trace of cleansing 
cream and to tone the skin. When this is 
completely absorbed, rub a small amount 
of Foundation Cream all over your face, 
giving particular attention to the sides of 
the nose, under the eyes and the chin 
crevice. Now rub in the cream rouge with 
an upward stroke. Primrose House advises 
the use of the lipstick before powdering, 
to make it more permanent. Let it settle 
for a moment or two. Then spread a thin 
film of liquid powder over the entire face 
and allow it to dry. Powder freely with 
a downward motion, including the upper 
eyelids. Brush away all surplus powder. 
Shadow the upper lids lightly. Mascara the 
eyelashes lightly. Brush the eyebrows with 
mascara, first against the hairs and then 
with them to smooth them into a line that 
will stay. If needed, pencil them lightly. In 
order to keep this make-up fresh and glow- 
ing for the entire recital and the time after 
it, go over the whole face with another 
light film of liquid powder “to set” the 
make-up. 

The colors Primrose House designed es- 
pecially for your type when you wear black, 
ates 


Fair Skin—Pompadour lipstick and light 
Pompadour rouge, blue-grey shadow, nat- 
ural liquid powder, natural powder. 
Medium Skin—Primrose Red lipstick and 
rouge, blue-green shadow, beige liquid pow- 
der, beige powder. 

Dark Skin—Carnival lipstick and rouge, 
fuchsia shadow, beige liquid powder, Rose- 
Petal powder. 

Though these combinations were designed 
to complement black, I found them equally 
effective with white (which is merely the 
absence of all color) and felt I should 
comment on this dual usability. 

I shall be pleased to know of your trials 
and triumphs with this specialized platform 
make-up. 
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Care of the Skin 


ROUGH WEATHER 
AHEAD, AHAND, AFOOT! 


Sports Cream 


All the world is sports conscious! In our 
non-musical moments, skiing, sleighing, 
skating, golf, tennis, swimming, even bad- 


minton, expose our complexions to their 
natural enemies, sun, snow glare, cold and 


wind. And no musician can allow herself 
the dubious luxury of a rough, coarse skin, 
be it face or hands. Lentheric has pack- 
aged a cream that can be used as a powder 
base before exposure or after. It is fittingly 
named Sports Cream and comes in a tube 
at 50¢ or a jar at $1.00. These containers 
are cleverly decorated with tiny figures 
busily at play. If you can’t get this cream 
—I’ll be glad to help you get it direct 
from the manufacturer. 


Blustery Weather Lotion 


Silk stockings have an annoying way of 
starting to run when they come in contact 
with rough legs and hands. And we do 
wear silk hose for all dress occasions. What 
a catastrophe a run can be at the start of 
a recital when a whole pair is home and 
we are elsewhere! So as a precaution, a 
rub-in with Dorothy Gray's Blustery 
Weather Lotion, (a bland, fast disappear- 
ing emollient) will save the stockings and 
your savoir-faire, as well as all other chap- 
able areas. A special double size bottle can 
be had during January only for only $1.00. 
If your local cosmetician cannot get this 
for you, let me know and I will see that 
you are supplied for $1.00 and other con- 
siderations. The other considerations will 
be your continued loyalty and active sup- 
port of this column. 


Les Lotions Pour Les Mains 


At this season of the year, well-known 
cosmetics manufacturers have always be- 
come logically superconscious of the need 
for constant care of the face and hands, 
and provide us with liquids and creams, 
par excellent, to prevent roughness, red- 
ness and chapping. Coty has a new clear, 
amber colored liquid, with a clean menthol 
odor, in a snooty blue capped bottle, which 
can be used on the skin daily, as a soften- 
ing, beautifying aid. This is priced at $1.10 
and is economical at this price, as a little 
goes a long way. They also have a creamy 
white liquid that is designed to be used 
several times a day in conjunction with or 
independently of the other, Lotion pour les 
mains. This is beautifully bottled in a pink 
capped white glass, modern flask and re- 
tails at 75¢. The manufacturer of these 
articles will be happy to tell you through 
this column, where they can be purchased 
if they are not yet available in your locality. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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THE FORWARD MARCH of MUSIC KEEPING 


A Department Providing the Study-Basis for a Broader Musical Background 


THE BEST 
INVESTMENT 


UST about a year ago a young woman 
J went to the office of a well known 

physician, complaining of increasing 
nervousness. She was employed in the office 
of an insurance company doing work in 
making reports that were incredibly mo- 
notonous, 

“I go over lists and lists of tabulations,” 
she complained, “until I feel like screaming 
when I even see an adding machine.” 

“Well, what have you done for it?” 
the doctor. 

“T walk, I play golf on Sundays, I read, 
1 go to the movies”; she replied, “but the 
columns of figures haunt me. They seem 
like mathematical snakes running after me.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “medicine won't 
do you any good. I could give you some- 
thing to let you down temporarily, but it 
would be only a palliative. In a few days 
you would be right back again. There is 
only one thing for you to do, and that is 
to call upon your imagination through: some 
kind of interpretative or creative work. Do 
you play the piano?” 

“Yes, but I gave it up and sold my old 
piano, as I thought it would make me more 
nervous.” 


asked 


A Case of Ennui 


“QUITE THE CONTRARY,” smiled the physi- 
cian, “what you have is a case of ennui. 
You are bored with your daily existence. 
You have been trying to supply the lack 
of color and imagination in your life by 
having some one else create it for you in 
a book or in a movie. In other words, you 
have been making no mental effort, save 
that of sitting passively back and having 
someone else supply the imagination. Now 
music calls for a kind of concentration that 
compels the player to take his mind off 
everything else. Get another piano, some- 
how, and start playing again. That is the 
cheapest medicine you can procure.” 

This was the advice of one of the fore- 
most mental experts in the country. He is 
also a famous brain surgeon. His fees are 
very large. The young lady took this ad- 
vice and inside of three months noted a 
marked improvement, and in a year was 
literally cured. 


Escape from a Troubled World 


THE WRITER, in his many years of practical 
experience as a teacher of piano, knew of 
many cases of pupils engaged during the 
day who found piano playing an invaluable 
means for what the psychologist calls 
“escape.” One business man, who later be- 
came a multimillionaire in England, once 
put his hand upon his piano and said, “Con- 
sidering the returns it has brought to me 
in mental relaxation and enjoyment, that 
piano is the best and the cheapest invest- 
ment I have ever made.” Then he continued, 
“T have received so much from that piano 
that when I go into a home where there is 
no such instrument, I feel that there is 
something important missing, just as though 
the architect had forgot to put in the 
windows.” 

In the enormous revival of musical in- 
terest, the number of bands in America 
has mounted to one hundred and fifty-six 
thousand. Strangely enough, the use of the 
‘piano has been benefited by this and its 
sales increased, because it is the background 
of normal musical development in all fields. 
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CULTURE QUIZ 


After each question in parentheses 
will be found the number of the page 
in this issue upon which may be 
found the answer to the question. Let 
each question count for ten_ points. 
After you have set down your an- 


swers, correct them by referring to 
the pages mentioned. Then credit 
yourself with ten for each correct 
answer. Total this amount and you 
will have a revealing estimate of 
your general musical knowledge, 


1. What was Sir Morell Mackenzie? 
(Page 5) 

2. What is contrary motion in music? 
(Page 40) 


. Who wrote the 


“Hammerklavier So- 


nata?” (Page 7) 


. What is the best thing to develop good 


orchestral material (players) ? 


(Page 
13) 


. What fault did Chopin and with Thal- 


berg? (Page 14) 


. What 


. What is a sarabande? 


continental 
English composer 
emulate? (Page 54) 


composer did the 
Sterndale Bennet 


(Page 20) 


10. 


. What two letters of the alphabet may 


be used to form a diminished fifth, 
without the use of a sharp or flat? 
(Page 15) 


. Who is the Conductor of the Columbia 


Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra? 
(Page 8) 


Who was the greatest of Beethoven's 
biographers? (Page 9) 


question ; 


MONTHLY MUSICAL EXPANDING YOUR 


CULTURAL AND 
MUSICAL LIFE 
‘By Joel Anderson 


HE Editor of THe Erune has asked 

me to jot down certain influences in 

the general field of art, science and 
literature which should be of stimulating 
value to musicians. Great books, great art, 
great dramas, great movies; these seen at 
the right time have made differences in 
many lives. 

The Oxford University Press has just 
issued a very comprehensive work, “The 
Oxford Companion to Music,” by Percy A. 
Scholes, The book is almost. all-inclusive 
(1091 pages) and is written in popular 
style. This is not the ordinary encyclo- 
pedia of music, but is interspersed with 
essays upon various musical subjects. The 
book is voluminously and excellently illus- 
trated. The selection of material for any 
book of this kind is always a debatable 
and such a thing as pleasing all 
contemporaries is probably unattainable. 
The author, however, has fallen into one 
ridiculous historical trap by stating, in his 
biography of John Philip Sousa, that “His 
father was Antonio So, and to this surname 
the son added U. S. A.” This has been 
refuted over and over again in THE Erupr, 
upon documentary evidence. If the author 
should call at the office of THE Erupr, he 
could see the discharge papers of Antonio 
Sousa (born in Spain), from the United 
States Navy. These date from before the 
birth of the great bandmaster. The book is 
reasonably priced at $6.50. 

The most discussed English novel of the 
hour, “Rebecca” by Daphne Du Maurier, 
gives an extraordinary picture of country 
life in a fine old English manor house with 
an intimate insight to the manners of Eng- 
lish society of to-day. The work is one 
which, at the age of the writer, who is still 
in her third decade, can only be looked 
upon as sheer literary virtuosity. Gruesome 
and horrible as is the denouement, it con- 
tains a surprise which is so shocking that 
few readers put the book down until the 
last word is reached. Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc. are the publishers. 

“Cast Out Your Devils” is the startling 
title of a new work by Dr. Alfred M. 
Uhler, long associated with the famous 
psychologist, Dr. David Seabury. As the 
name implies, the work is Freudian in its 
main concepts, in that it endeavors to ex- 
plain, in as simple words as possible, how 
the psychoanalyst digs down in the human 
consciousness and, after having discovered 
the mental toxins of fear, repression, hate, 
and so on, removes them by means of ra- 
tionalizing. This book endeavors to show 
the reader how he may in some instances 
do this for himself, suggesting a kind of 
auto-psychoanalysis. We believe that mu- 
sicians, who often have difficulty in making 
their emotions behave, will find the two 
dollar book, published by Stackpole Sons, 
a mighty good investment. 

‘The Metropolitan Opera Guild has just 
put out a sixty-eight page. book (sheet 
music size) called “Opera Cavalcade,” by 
Ruth Adams Knight. It is a very graphic 
story of the great opera house and its 


famous companies of stars which have 
ranked at the top of operatic history for a 
half century. It contains over a hundred 


(Continued on Page 64) _ 
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- Orpheus and Morpheus 


FIT on 
PHYSICALLY 


Chin Up! 


EW health prcblems are more vit 
to the student of music than the que: 


tion of proper posture. Effortless teel 
nical control of voice or instrument, attra 
tive platform appearance, and _ ability 
endure long hours at the keyboard or mus 
stand, without undue fatigue, are but a fer 
of the factors directly dependent on corre 
bodily carriage. 
From the mass of writings on posture 
both for the music student and the gener: 
reader—one may gather a few simple prir 
ciples which underly most of the rules, an 
which are readily understood and applied 
1. Hold the chin up, the head in a straig! 
line with the chest, hips, and feet. ; 
2. The chest should be thrust forwar 
and held high, the shoulders back. 
3. Hold the abdomen flat. A bulging ab 
domen is usually due to lazy, untraine 
abdominal muscles. 
4. Stand and sit erect, with both feet 
the floor, the weight evenly distributed. 
. There is only one way to use these rul 
give them constant attention until they 
come ingrained habits. Try to catch yo 
self slumping in a chair, drooping y 
shoulders, or standing with your wei 
resting on one foot. Whenever you noti 
such faults, correct them at once. 
Naturally, detailed posture pointers, p: 
ticularly in voice, should be worked out i 
conference with the teacher to meet 
requirements of the individual student. B 
this alone is not enough. You must achi 
a healthful and graceful carriage as secon 
nature in your daily life. Otherwise, 
tempts to remedy your posture as a pat 
of your musical performance will mer 
result in a strained stiffness, and weak 
your concentration on the music itself. . 
forced position, however correct, can 
just as harmful as a thoughtless slouch. 
So—chin up! shoulders back! chest 


One, Two, Three, Four 


THIS DEPARTMENT will have much to sa 
in future columns about exercise for th 
healthy musician—both competitive spo 
and controlled gymnastics—for relaxatior 
general health, and specific muscular train 
ing. At the moment, a word is in order 
defense of the gymnastic routine of th 
“daily dozen” variety. Although this typ 
of exercise is liable to become a 
notonous task, and is low in. relaxati 
value, it is particularly useful for care 
posture development. 

In her stimulating little book, Heat 
Speech and Song, Jutta Bell-Ranske r 
verses the logic of posture development f 
musical skill. She advises singing lesso 
for children as a pleasant and effecti 
method of training in healthful breat hi 
habits and fine carriage. 

_This is the answer of Jutta Bell-R 
to critics who maintain that musical § 
struction overtaxes the energies of the ve 
young. Health for better music—music 
better health! 
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music sometimes may be an almost f 
interest which saps the 
serious student. Rest, reer 
all sufficient sleep are 
everywhere for the m 
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Oboe 8’ & Tremolo 
Soft Flutes 8’ 
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ETHELBERT NEVIN. Op.25, No. 


Arr. by William Hodson 
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ria Wodziriska—he became engaged to 
r, but the engagement was broken off; 
untess Potocka, and George Sand. He 
y have had, even at the age of twenty- 
en, a dread premonition of the terrible 
ease—consumption—that was to, blight 
life and bring him to an early grave. 
s youngest sister, Emilie, died of tuber- 
losis in early life; his father died of 
est and heart complaint. He resigned 
mself, even then. As with Beethoven and 
shubert, music became friend, mistress 
d wife to him and remained so until his 
es closed forever. 
To render adequately this touchingly 
autiful composition use “lingering ac- 
ints” and “accents of delay” (described 
ad illustrated in the Chapter on Accents, 
k V of my “Master School of Modern 
jano Playing and Virtuosity”). The sweep- 
ig, Tising and descending scale in the 
‘Iminating passage in E-flat major (Meas- 
e 28), already mentioned, usually offers 
eat trouble to the inexperienced, though 
ple, pianist. The dynamic and agogic 
arks I have given w ill help to tide over 
y technical trouble. The sudden appear- 
nce of the transfigurating chord in E-flat 
tajor should be forceful, fortissimo in the 
ht hand, with a strong, lingering accent 
a the first note on the scale in the bass. 
et the left hand then play swiftly but 
pftly, while the right hand proclaims with 
wee every single chord. Towards the end 
? that down-rushing scale ritard, in both 
ands, and let the six last notes in the bass 
2 played rather slowly but forcefully, with 
rm touch. On the last note linger. 
What follows now is a “solo” of the 
Olin, plaintive, yearning and ending with 
ftest pleading on an unresolved chord of 
1¢ dominant seventh; while the violoncello 
eeps up, softly too, a basso ostinato (un- 
Manging bass), as in Measures 29 to 36. 
A moment of suspense, and the violon- 
Ilo again pours forth its appealing melody 
Measure 37). Again is heard the opening 
veme, the unforgettable dialogue (Meas- 
res 46 to 53). There is this time a new 
‘ature. From a deep, soft F-double-sharp 
1 the bass rises a chromatic scale; it 
ushes faster and faster (Measures 53-54), 


The “Etude in C-sharp minor, Op. 25, No. 7” 


(Continued from Page 22) 


culminating on the fateful E with which 
the whole poem started. 

Is there any need to bespeak the end? 
The impassioned, bewailing passage of the 
violoncello, its last appeal, in vibrant, im- 
perishable accents, ending so sadly, in utter 
gloom. In his remarkable edition of. the 
“Etudes” of Chopin, Kullak writes: “The 
composer paints with psychological truth- 
fulness a fragment out of the life of a 
deeply clouded soul. He lets a broken heart, 
filled with grief, proclaim its sorrow in a 
language of pain which is incapable of be- 
ing misunderstood. The heart has lost—not 
something but everything. The tones, how- 
ever, do not always bear the impress of a 
quiet, melancholy resignation, More pas- 
sionate impulses awaken. The still plaint 
becomes a complaint against cruel fate. It 
seeks the conflict, and tries through force 
of will to burst the fetters of pain, or, at 
least, to alleviate it through absorption in a 
happy past. But in vain! The heart has not 
lost something, it has lost everything.” 

Not always do Chopin’s melodies end so 
forlornly. Even his Etude in E-flat minor, 
Op. 10, No. 6—the song of bereavement, 
of stark desperation—ends with a note of 
radiant hope. And witness the loving, up- 
lifting melodies in his great “Sonata in B 
minor”; in the Fantaisie-Impromptu; in the 
Impromptu in F-sharp major; in the noc- 
turnes in F-sharp major, D-flat major, B 
major, E major, and E-flat major; the 
lovely, ardent melodies in his two con- 
certos; the Berceuse; and a score of other 
compositions. We may well, as Schumann 
urged, stand uncovered in the presence of 
such a creator, and acquiesce to what Schu- 
mann said later, when he beheld the re- 
splendent galaxy of Chopin’s works: “He 
is and remains the proudest and most 
audacious poetic genius of his time.” 

Eighty-nine times has this little planet 
of ours circled around the sun since Chopin’s 
death. Yet his message is as new and 
vibrant, as moving and compelling, as when 
first given to the world. 

It will remain so always, until the last 
loving couple, their hands entwined, lies 
prone and silent on the dead, barren and 
frost encrusted earth. 


Aids to Sight Reading 


By NELL V. MELLICHAMP 


N AppITION to the reversible flash cards 
vhich are invaluable in teaching quick 
ecognition of notes, a simple plan which 
ye 2. helpful and which may be used for 
ny age, is to select a composition well 
vithinthe child’s grade and let him 
oint to the music, following it as the 
eacher plays. The teacher may test his 
uracy by pausing at intervals to be 


endelssohn how he derived those 
ng ch in the famous “Wedding 
yg Rise chords which, as Schumann 
paenity an otherwise commonplace 
endelssohn is supposed to have 
at he “didn’t know and didn’t 
not believe the story. Men- 
always just what he was 
age is really all one chord; 
eleventh, the dominant har- 
yr, a closely related key to 


. 


sure he is pointing at the exact place where 
the player has stopped. 

In like manner several children may sit 
near the piano and each, having the same 
composition before him, may follow and 
tell where the player is at each pause. 
This trains the eye without involving the 
use of hands and effort for rhythm all at 
once, thus developing ease and confidence. 


The Spelling of Musical Notation 


(Continued from Page 16) 


And finally, we have “listened in” re- 


cently on several old-fashioned “spelling 
bees,” to our great edification. So how 
about some “musical spelling bees” in con- 


nection with classes in “Musical Dicta- 


tion”? 
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@HE SINGER’S GTUDE 


Edited for January by Eminent Specialists 


It is the ambition of THE Erupe to make this department a ‘‘Singer’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


On the Treatment of Vocal Registers : 


EGISTERS ARISE from an upward 
R and downward extension of the nat- 
ural, or speaking voice range. The 
range of the speaking voice seldom exceeds 
nine to ten semitones; whereas the singing 
voice averages two octaves. Therefore, as 
the speaking voice range is the natural one, 
any extension of that range will call for 
artifice; hence “registers,” more correctly 
named “transitions.” 

As explained in a former article, it is 
possible to sing all vowels in their true 
characters on our medium low, and medium 
high notes; but when we come to certain 
points below and above, we find it difficult 
to proceed without altering the character of 
the vowel. This vowel alteration is most 
pronounced in the low range of the female 


voice and in the high range of the male 
voice. Should the female voice be carried 


downward without vowel alteration, the 
notes within the interval D to B, below the 
staff become weak, and low range re- 
stricted; while should the male voice be 
carried upward without vowel alteration, 
the high range will be restricted. There- 
fore, the female alters the vowel character 
to extend her low range, and the male to 
extend his high range. 

When the female makes the alteration in 
her low range, she opens her tone; while 
when the male makes the alteration in his 
high range, he covers his tone. When the 
female reaches the higher interval, E to 
F-sharp, second, she, too, covers her tone, 
for did she not do so, her tone would take 
the character of a scream; but, owing to the 
greater ease with which she is enabled to 
make the tonal change, the covering is far 
less perceptible than in the male voice. 

Should the male voice be carried through 
the higher interval, C-sharp to F-sharp, 
second, the result will be either a shout, or 
a tone of pronounced nasality: the latter 
for the reason that there is no third way of 
carrying the voice through the interval C- 
sharp to F-sharp; or, in other words, it 
becomes a choice between a shout and 
nasality. There are instances, however, in 
which an open tone in this interval is most 
effective, provided it is not “jumped at,” 
but is approached carefully and with mod- 
erate breath ,pressure, 


The Beet Colored Vocalist 


THE WRITER HAS BEEN OFTEN ASKED why 
some male singers get red in the face when 
singing open tones in the high range. This 
is a difficult question to answer in writing; 
but one may try and, in trying, may give 
the writer an opportunity to introudce an 
irrelevancy essential to a knowledge of how 
a writer arrives at certain conclusions. The 
singer who has dissected the vocal ap- 
paratus, while adhering strictly to laws 
governing correct use of his voice, has a 
decided advantage over the investigating 
physiologist who is not an accomplished 
singer, in that he not only visualizes move- 
ments of different parts of the vocal appa- 
ratus but also actually feels them. When 
explaining such movements the thus 


my: 


By WIELIAM G. ARMSTRONG 
PART I 


equipped writer keeps in mind three par- 
ticular things, namely, the nerves which 
move the parts, and the origin and insertion 
of muscles—the origin being the part from 
which the muscle grows, and the insertion 
the part to which the-muscle is attached; 
because he knows that the pull of the mus- 
cle is always toward its origin. Therefore 
when he says that one part moves this way 
and another that way, he is not offering 
theories but stating facts. This knowledge, 
together with many years of concentration 
on influences which cause the different 
parts to move, results in, as we have said, 
his being enabled to feel movements of parts 
while singing, and to feel them sympathet- 
ically while listening to the tones of other 
singers. Therefore when we say that for 
open tones in the upper range of the male 
voice the vocal ligaments are not drawn 
together and tensed as they are for closed, 
pointed tones, we state what we feel as well 
as visualize. Now if one’s hands are placed 
upon a resisting wall, and pushed with all 
one’s might, there is no reddening of the 
face; that, if the same pressure is used 
against an imaginary wall, blood is driven 
to the neck and head, and the face becomes 
red, it is alla matter of resistance to effort. 

Now there is but one point of resistance 
to breath pressure, and that, at, and by the 
vocal ligaments. Therefore, as the vocal 
ligaments are not drawn together and 
tensed for open tone as they are for closed, 
pointed tone, resistance by the vocal liga- 
ments to great breath pressure is inade- 
quate, and reddening of the face the result. 
Hence the necessity of a careful approach, 
a feeling for, and moderate breath pressure 
when singing open tone in the high range. 
But, back to registers. 


That Covered Tone 


By FAR THE EASIEST ROAD to the male 
covered tonality is imitation, but as that is 
impossible here, the next best thing is a 
written procedure. 

Should the vowel at the point of covering 
be a as in father, change it toward #, as in 
dull; if e, toward i as in sing; if i toward 
as in urge; if 0, toward u, as in put; and 
if 00, toward 06, as in foot. 

The important thing about covering is 
that it be reduced to the minimum, as ex- 
cessive covering is at the expense of 
brilliance. So, to this end, we do not, when 
changing the vowel, change to the exact 
character of the new vowel, but only ap- 
proach it; that is, we borrow from it. 

At covering we observe the following 
conditions: The throat is well dilated; the 
larynx is lowered; the soft palate is fully 
elevated and highly arched; the mouth is 
well opened; an effort is made to hold the 
tone focused on the front roof of the mouth; 
a highly elevated chest supports the change 
of vowel; while there is a sensation of the 
tone suddenly stepping from the lower 
throat and chest to the nasal resonator. 
Two very important points are, first, that 
the chest be well elevated when the change 
of vowel is made; the thought being that 


the chest is “going up with the tone,” in- 
stead of *‘drawing away from it’; and, sec- 
ond, that the tone be focused well forward 
on the mouth-roof. All that the writer, him- 
self, is conscious of, are vowel alteration, 
a highly elevated soft palate, and a well but 
not excessively opened mouth. For the 
male voice we recommend this exercise, 


Ex.1 
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00 00 0000 
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And for the female voice this one, with 
the same combinations of vowels as in 
Hace T 


Voices differ so in character that it would 
be difficult to put in writing just where 
each, from basso to soprano, should make 
the vowel alteration; but all make it with- 
in the interval C or C-sharp to F-sharp. 
The best rule is to make the alteration at 
the point where discomfort sets in; for that 
will be nature’s warning that her end has 
been reached, and that if one wishes to 
continue on upward there must be a resort 
to artifice. 


And Feminine Exemption 


REGARDING THE TRANSITION, or register in 
the upper range of the female voice, it is 
seldom that the writer has to give this a 
second thought; due, no doubt, to the na- 
ture of the exercises used plus a viewpoint. 
Head resonance, so-called, is the character- 
istic resonance of the female voice, and 
therefore must always predominate. So we 
reason why not go directly to that charac- 
teristic resonance—sex resonance—instead 
of treating it as a something we hope some 
day to establish? This characteristic reson- 
ance is found, in its true character, in the 
upper range of the female voice, so why not 
start the voice where it is? Why go about 
something in a manner. that may divide 
into sections that which we would produce 
as a whole? This is the chance we take 
when we start the voice of a beginner in 
the low range and carry it upward: a 
steady climb, climb, climb, and at the end 
of the climb the interval C-sharp to F-sharp 
and the result, fatigue of the muscles which 
hold the vocal ligaments approximated, 
their sudden separation, and a break in the 
voice. One of many cases in point is that 
of a soprano whose voice had been so in- 
jured through forcing it upward through 
the C-sharp to F-sharp interval, that the 
E-natural was all but missing. Our pro- 
cedure here was our common one, whether 
in the case of the beginner, or in that of 
reconstruction; always the same. First, 


that of counteracting the old habit of carry- 


se 


ing the heavier resonance of the low rat 
into the high range through the use 
exercises that will awaken the lofty qual 
of pure head resonance. Second, exerci 
that will bring that lofty quality downws 
over the heavier resonance of the loy 
range; and third, exercises that will cai 
that light, lofty quality to partake of - 
heavier resonance of the lower range, 

in other words, that will add fullness, dey 
and roundness to the tone, while presery 
the predominance of head resonance. I 
the first of these, we used staccato notes, 
the tone resultant therefrom is essentia 
feminine in character. 


Aw, aw, aw, aw, aw, aw, aw, av, = aw, 
. 


Each of these three exercises may be tra 
posed through several keys, suited to 
individual voice under study. 

For a second exercise we used the 
descending diatonic scales. 


(1 Pa ae do ee 


Then for the third, intervals of an oct 
were employed. 


——_ 2? _|—_ —_s—_o— 
SSS SSS ———— 
de yo doe de yo doe 


At the end of six months of study, the 
but missing E-natural was fully restor 
and no such trouble has been since | 
perienced. 

(Part II in Next Month's issue) 
* * * 


“Needless to say, the lower the mu: 
mentality of the performers, the a 
and the work, the more ieee is” 
plause. It comes, as a rule, 
with very little musical training 
edge, who have no notion that a 


Noteworthy 
OMPOSITIONS 


AND 


ARRANGEMENTS 


in the catalog of the 


JOHN CHURCH CO. 


° ll 


Single Copies of Any of These Numbers 
May be had for Examination 


i 


| PIANO SOLOS 


iCat.No. | Gr. Pr. 
GAYNOR, JESSIE L. 
130736 The Princess Dances............ 3 30 
30735 Voice of the Wind. Glissando 
Ss ag EB, ee ee, K .30 
MANA-ZUCCA 
30676 Eili, Eili! Paraphrase ........... 7 50 
| NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
30673 Gondoliers. From A Day in Venice 
. Suite. Arr. W. Hodson........ 3 =R.60 
30687 Mighty Lak’ a Rose. Simplified 
I by William M. Felton......... S$ R.35 
Ul 
_  PIANO—FOUR HANDS 
i NEVIN-HODSON 
From A Day in Venice Suite 
ES vis seitbinpcrekese's scccens 3 R.60 
MEPGSGtL Night ......0csese ees eeees 314 R.60 
30662 CO ES See 4 R.60 
SONGS AND BALLADS 
CADMAN, CHAS. W. 
30720 The Song of the Mountains (b to 
' MME TR ae Pivdins siste'as:< h's'e Wess T.50 
! MANA-ZUCCA 
30683 Because of Te 50 
30684 ** GRC LP) ~ oc scsays 50 
_ SPROSS, CHAS. GILBERT 
30734 When Dreams Were Set to Music 
Senne to A-flat)....5......-..- T.50 
y STRICKLAND, LILY 
30682 Jes’ Lonesome (d to F-sharp) ..... T.60 
SACRED SOLOS 
SPEAKS, OLEY 
30674 I Lay My Sins on Jesus (F to g)... R.50 
— * ** (ad to EB)... K.50 
STEINEL, IRVING A. 
30724 Home to Thee, Lord (F to F).... T.50 


ANTHEMS—M ixed Voices 


DE KOVEN-GILBERT 
35374 Recessional (Four-Part Divided) 15 


: MACFARLANE, WILL C. 
35331 Light of the World, We Hail Thee 


(S. or T. Solo) Trumpets ad lib. .. -20 
SPEAKS-PEERY 
35370 Thy Will Be Done (Sop. Solo).. 12 


PART SONGS—Mixed Voices 


SPROSS, CHARLES GILBERT 


How Many Times Do I Love Thee?.. 12 
PART SONGS—Men's Voices 
NEVIN-MeMULLEN 
M4 The Woodpecker. (T.T.B.B.).... 12 
_ SPEAKS-PEERY 
In Maytime. (T.T.B.B.)........-- AS 
4 


JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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" 1712 Chestnut Street 
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How to Improve the Singer’s Diction 


By WILBUR ALONZA SKILES 


MANY SINGERS sacrifice clarity of diction, 
or the “word,” for what they believe to be 
a great tone, which, as a matter of fact, is 
entirely false in timbre and produced by 
forceful efforts. Such singers actually think 
that their words are given 
when, truly, they are merely 
hind the tone,” so to speak. 
Clarity of diction depends upon no 
peculiar endowment, natural or phenomenal, 
other than common sense and intelligence; 
and it therefore can be attained. To this 
end one has only to establish first of all an 


intelligibly, 
outlined “be- 


automatic control over the necessary ad- 
justments of the vocal mechanism. Sec- 
ondly, deep, spontaneous breathing must 


have been developed so as to be employed 
automatically. Then, last but not least, the 
tongue must have been trained to entire 
freedom from stiffness and “bunching up,” 
especially at the back. 

For an automatic control over the adjust- 
ments of the vocal organs, one must acquire 
a clear conception of those sensations 
(physical) which always accompany a pure, 
free tone. The assistance of a competent 
teacher of voice is necessary to this acquisi- 
tion, in that he can lead the student to 
recognize these important sensations, which 
may never before have been noticed, even 
though always having existed, unrecog- 
nized, within his tone. 

By such a course the student will develop 


a system of tone production in which are 
eliminated other harmful sensations which 
are only results of incorrectly adjusted 
organs and wrongly produced tones. That 
is to say that the student will develop a 
correct mental conception by which he can 
prevent using conscious physical control 
(effort), which is always composed of 
strain and force and is, of course, destruc- 
tive of the best vocal quality and of elegant 
diction. After this correct conception or 
pattern has been attained, the vocal me- 
chanism can and will respond automatically 
to the impulses of the singer’s will. 

For the development of correct deep 
breathing, one has only to allow the lungs 
to expand most freely in the lower regions 
of the chest, while the diaphragm becomes 
very much contracted. The expenditure of 
air is managed by natural functions of the 
abdominal and intercostal muscles, and 
through this system the breath is properly 
given to the vocal cords within the larynx 
for its conversion into sound. 

For pure diction, the tongue must be 
absolutely free from stiffness and “humps.” 
It is to the flexibility of the tongue that 
vocalists should direct much attention and 
practice. With the tongue under gentle, but 
entire control, and this based on a breath 
that is as spontaneous as in a sleeping child, 
the singer has opened the way to a beauti- 
fully fnished and intelligible diction. 


Shall We Understand Our Singers? 


By D. C. PARKER 


“Our Bad Singing,” con- 
able English critic, D. C. 
Parker, to The Musical Standard of Lon- 
don, he makes these rather pungent com- 
ments on the subject of intelligibility of 
text in vocal music. 

“As a result of a pretty wide experience 
gathered at constant concert and recital at- 
tendances, I feel the efforts of the majority 
of our singers to be so futile and inartistic 
that I must voice my complaint. I feel their 
futility and lack of art in all phases. The 
shortcomings make themselves felt in ora- 
torio, in opera, in the operatic excerpt sung 
at concerts, in the art-song and the ballad, 
even in the musical comedy. I used to think 
that some of our concert singers might 
profitably visit the musical comedies, for 
there, at least, one heard excellent dittion. 
But, in the theatrical domain, both diction 
and singing have fallen to a low ebb in ré- 
cent years. Will anyone seriously argue that 
Gilbert and Sullivan would have been con- 
tent with such singing as that which we 
often hear to-day in musical comedies and 
revues? I have sat in the second row of 
the stalls and been unable to make out a 
single word sung by the chorus. From the 
same position I have missed many lines 


IN AN ARTICLE, 
tributed by the 


The New York World’s Fair 
(Continued from Page 35) 


if you have not decided definitely on the 
trip, such information will aid you in 
making the decision. Those who had the 
pleasure of joining Tue Erv pE’s musical 
vacation last year will be particularly eager 
to avail themselves of this service. 

Give yourself a really well planned 
World’s Fair holiday. Write now to THE 
Erupe Travel Editor, Suite 613, 350 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, and make 
your questions as specific as possible, so 
that we can give you fully informative 


answers, 


sung by principals, and my hearing is acute. 

“The diction of our native singers re- 
quires far more attention than it gets. The 
very fact that the words of songs are 
printed on programmes and that they have 
to be followed so closely by many in the 
audience appears to me a confession of 
failure on the part of the singer. The song 
is music and words. If the words cannot 
clearly be heard, the task has been only 
half accomplished. Moreover, the personal- 
ity of the singer ought to hold the hearer 
so firmly that he has no desire to read while 
trying to listen. The diction should be so 
good as to make printed words superfluous. 
In the case of foreign languages and trans- 
lations, there is an argument in favour of 
their retention; in the case of English 
songs sung by Snglish singers there is no 
such argument, provided the singer can 
articulate properly. 

“Not long ago a critic, writing of a re- 
cital given by John McCormack, remarked 
that the words in the programme were quite 
unnecessary. What a comment on the gen- 
eral state of singing! But the diction of 
many modern singers is so wretched that 
one might almost mistake them for actors 
and actresses of the numbling school.” 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 


Send your mss. for estimate. 


OTTO A. C. NULSEN 
P.O. Box 774 
124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


Information will be mailed to you free of 
charge which will enable you to learn to 
breathe correctly—the first requirement for 
vocal accomplishment. Without correct breath- 
ing, the best results cannot be obtained. 


405 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
W. WARREN SHAW .. . 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


SINGERS, ATTENTION! 


SCHOOL OF AUTHENTIC VOICE PRODUCTION 


MUSICIANS! 


Winter perspiration odors 
are avoidable! 


USICIANS, music teachers and music 
M lovers have a hard time keeping 

their bodies free from unsavory 
perspiration odors in the winter. The con- 
stant going in and out-of-doors necessitates 
the wearing of heavier clothing, and heavy 
clothing causes perspiration. Where one 
pupil or teacher likes a room cold and an- 
other likes it hot, where the hall in which 
you practice or perform is either frigid or 
overheated, it is virtually impossible to con- 
trol the flow of perspiration with normal 
methods. 
ARRID DEODORANT micht therefore al- 
most be said to have been created especially 
for musicians. It 


1, Does 


not harm dresses. This is 
ticularly important in this weather, when 
wool and silk are the fabrics worn. Wool 
holds perspirations so tenaciously that it is 
best to prevent perspiration rather than to 
get rid of its odors ‘ater. 2. No waiting to 


par- 


dry. Can be used right after shaving. 
Instantly checks perspiration for 1 to 3 
days. Removes odor from perspiration, 4. 


A pure white, greaseless, stainless vanishing 
cream. 5. Asta has been awarded the Ap- 
roval Seal of the American Institute of 
Fucterteg, for being harmless to fabrics. 


TRIAL JAR: Send 10c (stamps or beng. for 
generous size jar of Arrid 


ARRID 


39¢ a jar 
AT ALL STORES WHICH SELL TOILET GOODS 
also in 10c and 59c sizes 


FEMININE PRODUCTS, #2 Park Piaco, New York, N. Y. 


improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
net with mngsng lessone—but by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct atlent exercises . 


and absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 


or speaking voice or money refunded . . . Write for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 
ean now have the voice you want. No literature 
sent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 5581 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


, HARMONY BY MAIL| 
A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons, 
by the late Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc. 

Small monthly payments. Send for particulars. 
Music composed to your words. 


HARRY WOOLER 
1116 Elmwood Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCENERY kent 


For All Operas, Plays, Pageants, etc. Newest Settings! 
Lowest Rentals: Unexcelled Service! Lists. Address: 
AMELIA GRAIN, INC., 245 S. 6th ST. 
Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 


WIR RR 


Play piano same style 
as dance and radio play- 
ers, Put in snappy 
runs, breaks and fills. 
Play all the late song 
hits at sight. It is easy 
with our new, guaran- 


teed 20-lesson course. Mail the coupon or post card today 
for free details. 


Erskine Studio, Dept. E, 810 East I4th St. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free information about your 
20-lesson course in piano jazz. 


Herein, the respiratory system of great singers 
of the ‘Golden Age’ of song is disclosed. Send 
15¢ in stamps for definite information con- 
cerning Correct Breathing in its relation to 
Voice Production. 


309 PRESSER BLDG., PHILA, PA. 
EDITH 8. LISTER 
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GHE ORGANIST’S GSTUDE 


It is the ambition of Tae Erupe to make this department an “‘Organist’s Etude”’ complete in itself 


“Let Us Study The New Anthem” 


\ , 7’ HEN BEGINNING REHEARS- 
AL of a new anthem, take it 
through at sight with its accom- 
paniment. The attempt to meet the diff- 
culties encountered will usually cause some 
amusement. Then take it in sections, each 
part by itself. Play the parts themselves 
on the organ as you begin to combine 
them: first, two parts, then three parts, 
and at last four parts. During this study, 
conquer all difficult intervals and chord 
combinations. Then rehearse the four parts 
without the organ, until perfect accuracy 
and confidence are Follow this 
with your interpretation, and lastly, add 
the accompaniment. When the organ part 
is added, there will be found a tendency 
among your singers to be careless about 


assured. 


many fine points, which they have learned 
in their unaccompanied practice. Insist upon 
each detail being noticed, and point out 
that the organ is used to intensify their 
efforts and not to carry the responsibility 
of the interpretation. 

When these stages have been completed, 
the anthem should be held over and finally 
brushed up at the next weekly rehearsal. 
Then it is ready for public performance. 
Never present a number which has not 
been thoroughly mastered. An old anthem 
well done is infinitely preferable to a new 
one indifferently sung. 

Do not allow overanxiety on the part of 
some choristers to cause an anticipation 
of the beat. This is as offensive as a tardy 
attack. Lack of firmness on an initial at- 
tack is often caused by choristers not open- 
ing the mouths before the beat. In this case 
ask them, facetiously, to open the mouth 
one measure before they are due to sing. 


“God Is a Spirit” 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE COMPOSITION for study 
by a small choir is the God is a Spirit, 
which is a quartet from the beautiful 
cantata, “The Woman of Samaria,” by the 
English composer, Sterndale Bennett, who 
was such a friend and follower of the style 
of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

Begin very quietly, but make the first 
consonant of the initial word, “God,” rather 
solid. Swell out gradually from the very 
beginning until the first beat of the second 
measure is reached, and then die away to 
the end of the phrase. Get the final ¢ of 
spirit exactly on the third beat of the sec- 
ond measure. The second phrase, with the 
same words, is taken in the same manner, 
but slightly louder, since it is higher in 
pitch. The contraltos should emphasize they 
and fall away to worship Him, with a slight 
stress on the first syllable of worship. 

In Measure 5 the bass and tenor entries 
must not disturb the flow of the contralto 
melody. In the next phrase, the accom- 
panying parts follow the expression of the 
part carrying the melody. In Measure 8, 
the contraltos again have the melody, with 
they as the strongest word and with a 
slight stress on the first syllable of wor- 
ship. The sopranos have a secondary part 
which becomes primary at the second beat 
of Measure 10. This part begins softly at 
Measure 9 and progresses steadily up the 
scale, gathering strength until it reaches 
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‘By WILLIAM 


its climax at the first beat of Measure 12. 
From here let it die away gradually to the 
end of the phrase. Measure 14 is shaded 


like the opening phrase but “to a lesser 
degree. It forms a tona! foundation or 
“bed” for the soprano arpeggio, which 
should soar above it with the greatest 
purity of tone. Measure 16 repeats the 


H, BUCKLEY 


where the rest begins, since a bar-line has 
no time value. This brings the final ¢ of 
Spirit on the first beat of the second meas- 


ure. Unless this is done the first measure 


will be robbed of a part of its value. 


In cases in which another word follows, 
it is impossible to give full value to the 
first word and still to articulate the second 


The Organ, with Choir Loft and Screen, of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church 


in San Francisco 


effect of Measure 14. At Measure 18 be- 
gins a crescendo which culminates at the 
first beat of Measure 20. Within this 
crescendo there should be added stresses on 
the first beats of Measures 18 and 19. 
Final consonants will be troublesome at 
times. If not taken exactly together, you 
get a sort of reversed stutter from your 
chorus, as Spirit-t-t, for instance. Fix the 
exact point where the final consonant is to 
be heard, and you will overcome this fault. 
If a word is followed by a rest, the final 
consonant will be sung at the beginning of 


Ex.1 
Spir - it 


1d d yt 


the rest, since the note lasts until the rest 
begins. The second half-note ends exactly 


word properly. In the following, for in- 
stance, there must be care not to sing, 
Ex.2 
Spir -. it of the 


{ shal hokatd sig 


Spir-i-tov the. To avoid this, the second 
syllable of Spirit must be shortened. In 
rapid tempo the f could be sung on the 
fourth beat of the first measure, giving time 
to do it before beginning the next vowel. 

Every phrase has its climax towards 
which there will be a swelling out, and 
from which there will be a dying away. 
Mark the climactic syllable of leading 
phrases, and then train your choir to learn 
the feeling of these passages. This marked 
syllable will be the peak of the phrase to 
which it belongs. The following two meas- 


ures will illustrate this point. It is too of 
sung as 


Ex.3 
a ee See eee 
=== 
God is a Spir - it 


when the correct and much more effect 
way is 


Ex.4 
Pp Se 
SS 
God is a Spir - it 


At Measure 21 we begin a new sectii 
For the Father seeketh such will be su 
with natural expression. That is, the deg 
of loudness is governed by the pitch of { 
note to be sung. Use the contralto melo 
as your guide in this phrase. In the phre 
beginning at Measure 23, use seek as yc 
peak word and diminish therefrom to t 
end of Measure 28. Measures 25, 26 and 
have stressed second beats within tl 
diminishing effect. The cadential seco 
inversion on the first beat of Measure 
intensifies the normal accent. 


Repeat Problems 


Ar MEAsuRE 29 WE BEGIN THE REPEAT 
the first section. Sing this phrase ve 
gently with the soft floating tone alrea 
described. While the expression is simil 
to that of the original opening phrase, 
treatment is much more delicate because 
is a pianissimo passage. Do not swell ¢ 
beyond piano. From Measure 31 lead up 
a climax at the first beat of Measure < 
and fall away to Him in the next measui 
At Measure 35 the last phrase is repeat 
in a lower part of the scale and therefo 
uses the same expression in a more subdu 
fashion. 

Let the contralto note on the second be 
of Measure 36 be firm. Begin the sopra 
part quietly and gradually work up to t 
chief climax of the composition at the fir 
beat of Measure 39. Within this genet 
crescendo we get secondary effects 
Measures 37 and 38 where the initial bea 
take reénforced accents. The falling aw: 
from the main climax continues until t 
first beat of Measure 45 is reached. A sé 
ondary line of expression begins on t 
last beat of Measure 42 where there is 
swelling out to the first syllable of spi 
in Measure 44, from where there is a d 
ing away to truth. 

The coda begins at Measure 45. TI 
soprano and contralto parts are inv 
in Measures 45 and 46, Although the co} 
is marked sempre calando, swell out gent 
from Measure 45 to seck in Measure 4 
and then let the volume of tone die aw 
to the end. A slight recovery in tone — 
Measure 51 makes the pianissimo ending 
the more effective. Begin the last p 
very softly and slowly. Make a defi 
separation after spirit, Be careful to ay 
singing an din truth. Hold the last w 
till the tone has almost vanished. 

By such a course of study there will 
achieved a sympathetic interpretation 
this beautiful composition, which may 


World of Music 
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i 
TO ENCOURAGE NEW MUSIC the 
i of Popular Culture at Rome has 
red that in all Italian theaters a half of 
| the music played must be works premiéred 
i 1900, and of these at least fifty per cent 
t have been first heard during the last 
enty years. 


ALEXANDER MICHALOWSEI, one of 
the greatest of Polish teachers of the piano, 
passed away on October eighteenth. He was 
perhaps the last representative of the Chopin 
tradition handed down to him by his teacher, 
Mikuli, a pupil of Chopin. His entire life 
was devoted to the interpretation of the 
Polish master’s works and the initiation of 
hosts of young pianists into the inner secrets 
of his art. 


THIRTY-THREE CONTEMPORARY 
COMPOSERS were represented on the pro- 
grams of the Sixth International Festival 
of Contemporary Music, held from Sep- 
tember 5th to 13th, at Venice, Italy. 


g 


_ PERSIS HEATON TRIMBLE, one of the 
widely known women musicians of the 
Middle West, died on June 30, 1938, at her 
home in Lenox, Iowa, at the age of fifty- 
three. Mrs. Trimble won national recogni- 
tion with her “Lay of the Fairies” for 
women’s voices; she was formerly for four 
years the national president of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon honorary musical sorority, and at 
her death was Music Chairman of the Na- 
tional League of American Pen Women. 


FOUR WOMEN CONDUCTORS =§are 
among the prides of Chicago: Gladys Welge, 
of the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra; 
Ebba Sundstrom, leader of her Symphoni- 
etta; Lillian Poenisch, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Band; and Fanny Arnstron- 
Hassler, leader of the Women’s Concert 
Ensemble. 


_ THE ITALIAN SEASON at Covent Gar- 
den, London, left the public clamoring for 
more. In “Rigoletto” Gigli so thrilled the 
audience with the “magic charm” of his sing- 
ing and acting as to inspire a leading critic 
to write that “No tenor since Caruso has 
reached such perfect vocal quality, or such 
dramatic fervor.” The demonstrative au- 
dience demanded encores in “Rigoletto,” 
which interrupted the play and renewed the 
press controversy as to the right or wrong of 
encores. 


*-_* * * * 


COMPETITIONS 


TWO PADEREWSKI PRIZES of one 
d dollars each are available to Ameri- 
composers. One is for an orchestral com- 
position of fifteen to twenty minutes length, 
ther for a concerto for solo instrument 
orchestra and not less than fifteen min- 
in length. Manuscripts must be received 
later than March 1, 1939; and complete 
mation may be had from Mrs. Eliza- 
C. Allen, Secretary of Paderewski Fund, 
) Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 


wW 


CALIFORNIA COMPOSERS AND 
RS SOCIETY will be especially rec- 
on August 22nd to 25th, 1939, as 
sors of leading activities of the Golden 
ternational Exposition of San Fran- 
fornia born musicians are asked 
nicate with Galen M. Harvey, Sec- 
5 Aileen Street, Oakland, California. 


\N COMPOSERS are asked to 
¢s to Howard Barlow, Columbia 
Company, 485 Madison Ave- 
ork City, to be considered for 
on the Everybody’s Music or- 
over CBS. Having begun with 
ach program now includes one 

ition—a fine recognition and 


The Organist’s Extra Sense 
By ADA CLARK DAVISON 


HE CHURCH ORGANIST needs 
an extra sense, which, for want of 


a more strictly technical term, may 
be called a Sense of Awareness. By aware- 
ness is meant the sense of being in posses- 
sion of information of what is happening 
and, further, what is going to happen. By 
the organist’s ‘ 
other 


intensive 
senses, he 


training of the 
alert, vigilant, 
mindful, aware; thus acquiring this extra 
sense, awareness. 
Through the acuteness of sight, he sees 
that the pastor is closing his hymn book 


becomes 


at the third verse of the hymn, having 
preached several minutes overtime, and 
that the congregation is following his 
example. 


The organist plays the Amen after the 
concluding line. An inexperienced musician 
would start another verse 
ment would follow. 

The sense of awareness is also detected 
through the ear. Familiarity of the pastor’s 
voice is a great help in interpreting the 
pastor’s mood. Is he coming into his pulpit 
in a state of exaltation; or is he deeply 
emotional and prayerful? By listening 
acutely, the organist has trained his ears 
to hear the pastor’s feelings, as they are 
expressed in his voice. 


The Quickened Senses 


THE ORGANIST IS MADE CONSCIOUS of the 
feelings of the singers in the choir, the 
soloist, and the congregation, through 
sight, hearing, and feeling. He knows if 
the choir anthem will be sung with the 
proper spirit, or merely sung; and how 
much help must be supplied to bring the 
anthem up to its rightful mark. 

He knows when a soloist is nervous, or 
overconfident, or in fine mettle. In the first 
case, build-up in the accompaniment is neces- 
sary; in the second, a toning down; and 
in the third, the organist may go ahead 
and do his best work—but always, always, 
he must be alert for what might happen 
unexpectedly. The best of singers make 
mistakes, drop music, turn a wrong page, 
or do things unthought of at rehearsal. 

Soloists sometimes have grown so nery- 
ous that the written accompaniment had to 
be abandoned—for that rendition, at least 
—and a solid background given them. 


and embarrass- 


The movements, the silences, or the rus- 
tlings of the congregation tell the organ- 
ist volumes—when his music is being 
played. The tenseness of the attention of 
the people tells him, as plainly as words, 
or even more accurately than words, what 
selections to play. Organists who have de- 
veloped the sense of awareness, see the 
congregation’s response; they hear it; and 
they feel it. This response is an excellent 
teacher, 

“But,” argues a young 
organ technic is well-nigh perfect, I have 
been trained to accompany the choir, the 
soloist, and the congregation; I know how 
to read a church service; why do I need 
to develop a sense of awareness? It will 
give me a feeling of impending danger, and 
render me self-conscious. And what is the 
objective of this awareness ?” 

This argument is quickly answered. The 
most perfect technic at the console will not 
help when certain occasions arise, as they 
very often will, when the organist must 
breach a gap. 


organist, “my 


In Sympathetic Action 


As FOR READING THE CHURCH SERVICE, it is 
the privilege of most pastors to take liber- 
ties in the order of the service. The ex- 
perienced organist thinks with the pastor, 
perhaps this way, “That anthem was longer 
than I had anticipated; I will omit the 
second hymn.” The sense of awareness 
makes the organist the pastor’s “other 
mind.” The hymn is omitted; and the or- 
ganist makes the necessary changes in the 
order of service. 

Then, there is no sense of impending 
danger in this alertness, this being on one’s 
guard. Rather, it calls all the bodily forces 
together for assistance in time of need. One 
need not feel self-conscious. Instead, a feel- 
ing of preparation makes one feel secure. 
“Whatever may happen, I know what to 
do!” actually produces poise and efficiency. 

The great objective of the sense, of 
awareness is the coordinated, sympathetic 
movement of the church service. 

After a few years of experience, the 
young organist will be proud of his increas- 
ing facility at the console, but he will be 
prouder still of the development of his 
extra sense of awareness. 


Church Organists in Australia 
By REV. H. P. FINNIS, M.A., MUS. DOC. 


“In AusTRALIA we have musical defi- 
ciencies in every direction, and it is partly 
our own fault. There are organists so glued 
to their organ stool that they never hear 
their choir sing undistracted by organ con- 
trol and questions of registration. To hear 
a choir from the last seat in the nave is a 
very different matter from hearing the 
same choir while accompanying them from 
the organ loft. 

“Tt is true that one can read a book, ac- 
company the choir, and listen to their sing- 
ing all at the one time, but the finer and 
more delicate questions that govern choral 


* * 


art require concentration of attention on the 
part of the listener if he is to detect faults, 
and see to their correction in future re- 
hearsing. Again, there are potential organ- 
ists or choir-trainers who would welcome 
opportunities of assisting in church services 
by playing some part of the organ accom- 
paniment, or by helping in the conduct of 
a choir practice, but do not find much 
incentive or opportunity.".—The Church 
Standard, Sydney, Australia. 

We are of the opinion that these con- 
ditions are not confined to our musical 
cousins of the antipodes.—Editorial Note. 


* * 


Genius in Simplicity 


“Genius seems to be supreme in all those activities, interests and powers 


that all of us possess in a lesser degree. 


.. . Genius ts more alive, more sus- 


ceptible to the work about it than other human beings. ... We may therefore 
say, in general, that genius is an enhanced, superior capacity for living.” 


Max Schoen, in “Art and Beauty.” 


Eruve readers will find classified advertise- 
ments of special interest on page 3 of this 
issue. It may pay you to look over these ads. 
——_ 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


WILLARD IRVING NEVINS, Director 


A complete ip ghd 
n 
Write 12 ST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


to hear the 
WICKS Organ, 
in the Temple 
of Religion 

at San Fran- 

cisco Fair. 


les hard to believe, but it is a fact that this 
remarkable, refined, all-electric pipe organ 
can be had at such a price. Illustrated litera- 
ture may be had showing WICKS organs in 


homes, schools, churches and auditoriums. 
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WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS * DEPT. ET 


Masterpieces“Piano Music 


x “t 536 Pages 
MASTERPIECES Cloth Edition 
- PIARO MUSIC 


$3.00 


Paper Edition 
$2.00 


53 CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS 
such as Spring Song 
(Mendelssohn) 

Prelude in C (J. S. Bach) 
MODERN COMPOSITIONS 
such as Melody in F (Rubinstein) 

Searf Dance (Chaminade) 
LIGHT COMPOSITIONS 
such as Simple Aveu (Thomé) 

Cradle Song (Hauser) 
SACRED COMPOSITIONS 
such as Largo (Handel) 

Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) 
OPERATIC COMPOSITIONS 
such as Evening Star (Wagner) 

Celeste Aida (Verdi) 

For sale at your favorite music 
counter or sent POSTPAID upon 
receipt of price. Money refunded if 
volume does not meet with your ap- 
proval (NOT SOLD IN CANADA). 
Illustrated folder with contents cheer- 
fully sent upon request. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO., INC, 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $————— for which send post- 


paid Masterpieces of Piano Music. 
( ) Paper ( ) Cloth 
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And The Mothers Sang 


(Continued from Page 6) 


nation-wide and has a very direct bearing upon many 
national activities. It is composed of all classes of people 
who have the greatest stakes in American life and prog- 
ress—their own children. The institution is now one of the 
most valuable assets of our country, in standing for the 
highest American ideals. The fact that it brings fathers 
and mothers of all types together in a common interest 
makes one of the most patent democratizing factors in 


modern American life. 


Teachers everywhere have welcomed this codperation, 
because the teacher at last has an opportunity to put be- 
fore the parent the ideals of better education and to dis- 
play the technic used in accomplishing these ideals. The 
whole responsibility for the student’s schooling is no longer 
placed upon the teacher’s shoulders. The parent is claim- 


ing his or her share. 


We recently attended an annual gathering of choruses 
made up from various individual “Home and School 


Associations” 


force that could 


in Philadelphia. We cannot imagine any 
possibly wipe out class distinctions 


better than the cultural impetus of such a gathering. 
There was great rivalry between the different groups in 
part singing. Then, at the end, the huge chorus of mothers 
came together upon the stage and sang as a body. Here 
was a rich and powerful expression of ideals. They were 
singing to the America of the past and the America of the 
future, the homeland of those whom they loved more than 
anything in the world; with gleaming eyes and rapt ex- 
pressions they were carried away with the high purpose 
and the inspiration of the moment. With the to-morrow 
of America in their hands, we need have no fear of de- 
structive “isms.” More than all this, they were realizing 
their own relation to education and taking part in it as 
their privilege and right. Music, as an invaluable unifying 
and elevating force, is indisputably recognized in the front 
rank of all such educational advances. 


Why Rhythm 


By G. ALDO RANDEGGER 


RuytTHM is the equalized division of time. 
Rhythm, through sound, has greater force 
upon man’s consciousness than rhythm 
through visualization. The tick-tock of the 
pendulum of a clock makes a greater im- 
pression on the mind than the two ex- 
treme points, right and left, which determine 
the motion of the pendulum. 

The origin, or cause, of rhythm, as re- 
lated to man’s physical receptivity, lies in 
man’s need, and therefore sense, of equi- 
librium; this, in turn, is based on the bal- 
ance of the perpendicular halves of his 
body. 

The motion involved in this adjustment 
provides a cadence (from the Italian cadere, 


to fall) which is and defines the first 
rhythmical unit. 
It is well established that uniform 


rhythmical motion in a mechanism is a 
required factor of its efficiency, as indicat- 
ing a perfectly regulated control. Rhythm 
can be defined only upon the establishment 
(balance) of at least two sounds or move- 
ments. 

A single sound or a single motion gives 
nothing rhythmical. Instinctively we need 
and seek a repetition of the first unit in 
order to grasp fully and appreciate its 
rhythm. 

Rhythm, as something reacting upon our 
senses, is a physical fact in itself; while 
speed is purely imaginary until measured 
or subdivided by the yardstick of rhythm. 
We may think of speed while viewing a 
race or considering anything which, by 


comparison, is faster or slower than somc- 
thing else. Whether fast or slow in our 
imagination, speed is nothing tangible until 
conventionally calculated in relation to 
time. 

The acme of speed in an ant’s busy little 
complex might be to run a yard in ten 
seconds. Horse speed was once a wonder. 
Other standards have superseded with 
mechanical progress, and even astronomical 
axioms of speed begin to come within the 
range of understanding. That is why speed 
is only an imaginary thing, according to 
who does the thinking. 

The first rhythmical unit of time, in our 
habits, is the sixtieth part of a minute or 
a subdivision thereof. While fractions of 
a second can be calculated indefinitely; 
human perception hardly goes to less than 
an eighth of a second. Well trained musi- 
cians, however, might be able to value a 
time space as little as a sixteenth of a 
second, if keen enough to perceive it, and 
finger dexterous enough to play sixteen 
even notes to a second—which is rare. 

Symmetry is a form of visual rhythm. 
It is the foundation of architecture, just as 
rhythmic division of time combined with 
sound is the foundation of music. The two 
elements of music are motion and sound. 

Finally, in these days of time adjustments 
of working hours and leisure hours, it may 
be asserted that the potential factor of all 
leisure considerations is the rhythm, or 
balance, of one’s daily occupations, as con- 
sistent with reason, necessity, inclination 
and diversion. 


* * ke Kk * 


A lasting reputation is seldom acquired quickly. It is by a slower process, 


by the prevailing commendation of a few real judges, that true worth is 
finally discovered and rewarded.—William Crotch. - 


i 
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ORGAN AND (CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 
No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 


name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 1 
lished, Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments. 


. IT am organist of a small church and 
would like to have a book containing organ 
numbers that can be used for preludes and 
postludes, J cannot afford a@ very expensive 
one. Would it be possible for you to name one 
of the best teachers of Piano and of Pipe organ 
in my vicinity ?—KB. 8. 

A. For your use for preludes and postludes, 
we suggest : “Iwo Staff Organ Book” by Presser 
(with pedal indications) ; and “Church Music 
for the Smallest Organ,” by Nevin (includes 
separate staff for pedals) ; at One Dollar each. 
Yo be had from Publishers of THe ETupn. 

Information as to piano and organ teachers 
is being sent by mail. 


Q. Enclosed is the specification of an 
organ, on which I would like your opinion. The 
instrument was constructed in 1928, at a cost 
of about $30,000. I would like a candid criti- 
cism and suggestions as to any additions. 
Could a French Horn be accomplished by a use 
of the following stops: Gemshorn 8’ and 4' and 
a Clarinet? Does the Quintadena stop consist 
of two ranks of pipes? If not, how is the 12th 
accomplished ?—J, C. M. 

A. The specification seems to be quite good, 
considering the size of the instrument. We 
should prefer a Solo Organ to the Echo Organ, 
but that is a matter of opinion, We do not quite 
understand the Echo organ containing both a 
Lieblich 16’ and a Bourden 16’, unless one of 
them is a Pedal stop for use with the Echo 
organ. We suggest the following as possible 
additions: Great Organ—Twelfth—Mixture 
stop or stops. Choir Organ—Flute 4’—Pic- 
colo 2'/—English Horn 8’—Orchestral Oboe 8’ 
—Dulciana 16’—Dulciana 4’—Dulciana Na- 
gard 2%’—Dulciana Fifteenth 2’—Gamba 8’— 
Gamba Celeste 8’. These additions will equip 
your Choir Organ as a Solo Organ. Of course 
the distinctly solo stops could be used on a 
Solo Organ, playable from the Echo Organ key- 
board. ‘Che combination you name might be 
used as a substitute for the French Horn, but 
we should doubt its effectiveness as an imita- 
tion of the French Horn. The Quintadena in- 
cludes one pipe ot each note, constructed in 
such manner that the twelfth is present in a 
prominent degree along with the fundamental 
S’ tone. On small unified organs the 8’ Stopped 
Diapason and its unit at 2%’ are sometimes 
used to produce a synthetic Quintadena. 
enlarging our 


We are interested in 


Q. ; 
thirty year old organ, which is rather small .- 


for our church, seating five or siv hundred 
people. The stops we have are: Swell Organ— 
Stopped Diapason 8’—Nalicional 8’—Bourdon 
16'—Flute 4'—Oboe and Bassoon 8’. Great 
Organ—Open Diapason 8’—Flute 4’—Melodia 
8s’—Duleiana 8’—Octave 4'. Pedal Organ— 
Bourdon 16’. Tremolo—Great to Pedal—Swell 
to Pedal—Swell to Great—and Swell to Great 
Octaves. I have thought of adding to the 
Nwell organ Aeoline, Gedackt and Vow Celeste ; 
to the Great—a soft Flute 8’, Gamba and 
Gedackt—and to the Pedal—a soft 16' and 8’. 
I would appreciate eit comment on my sug- 
gestions. How much would it cost to make 
these additions? Will you please send me the 
requirements for membership in The American 
Guild of Organists?—C, B. A. 


A. W should think that some other stops 
would be more valuable as additions to so 
small an organ, for a church seating five or 
six hundred people. The stops you suggest will 
not add much to the power of the instrument, 
and will be too similar to some you already 
have. The Swell Aeoline would be useful for 
very soft effects. The Gedackt would not be 
practical, inasmuch as you already have a 
Stopped Diapason in the Swell and a Melodia 
in the Great organ. The Vox Celeste is useful, 
but not for additional power—in fact it should 
not be used in full ensemble effects, as it is an 
undulating For A Gamba, if added, should 
not be of a strident character. The Pedal ad- 
ditions you suggest are all right, if the present 
tourdon is suflicient to support the “Full 
Organ.” We suggest the following in addition 
to the Aeoline and Vox Celeste, if they are 
to be included: Swell Organ—Geigen Diapason 
—Cornopean (bright) Great Organ amba 
(mild) Twelfth 234’ and Fifteenth 2’. It would 
he advisable to secure a from organ build- 
ers who can examine the instrument and quote 
cost accordingly. The requirements for mem- 
bership in The American Guild or Organists 
can be secured by addressing the Guild head- 
quarters, R. K. O. Building, Rockefeller Center, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


Q. We have a good reed organ which I con- 
tend is capable of beautiful expression. The 
following is the arrangement of the stops: (1) 
Principal — (2) Diapason — (3) Duleet — (4) 
Bass coupler—(5) Diapason Forte—(6) Vow 
lute Forte—(8) Treble Coup- 
ler—(9) Echo Horn—(10) Melodia—(11) 
Celeste. The organ has been played by some 
v talented musicians, but IT cannot agree 
with their per ipele of the stops; for instance, 
they insist on pulling out all the steps at ce 
and pedaling very rapidly. For Sunday schoo 
hymns I find plenty of volume in 2, 4,5, 7 and 
10. For very soft passages I often use only 
Zand 9 or 1,3 and 10, Is it not better to pump 
evenly, feeding only as much air as is neede 
What arrangement of stops Me wos t] 

1 singing, also fe 
‘gg y 


ationa 
? Organ 


y 
a 


A. If the combinations you use sound y 
and support the singing, they are all that : 
necessary. We see no objection, however, to’ 
use of the full organ for hearty congregatio 
singing, provided the effect is good and | 
accompaniment is not too loud. Soft effe 
may be secured by closing the full organ k 
swell, thus reducing the registration to wh 
ever soft stops may be drawn. 'The stops to 
used for accompaniment of solos depend 
the amount of — necessary, the charac 
of the passage and so forth. The organ sho 
not be overblown; that is, the stroke of © 
wind supply should not be apparent in » 
tone, 


I play an organ with two manuals ¢ 
stops named on enclosed list. What stops sh 
I use in place of Oboe? Salicional? Vow J 
mana? Celesta? Unda Maris? Where can 
secure a two manual reed organ (with oa 

—C, 


A. From the list you send we suggest — 
following substitutions—not necessarily imi 
tive : Oboe—Cornopean or Viole d’Orchest 
Salicional—Aeoline or Viol d’Orchestre; \ 
Iltumana — Viol d’Orchestre and Tremo 
Celesta—Usually a harp-like stop; Unda Ma 
—Aeoline and Tremolo. We are sending } 
information about reed organs by mail. 


Q. Will you kindly advise me how to 
ecute the quoted passages from Choral 
Boélimann? Is it necessary to join as much 
possible the chords of the first page, as u 
as those from the end of the 21st measure 
the 35th? At the end of the 152nd, and of tl 
which follows? The following chords are wi 
out pedal 


Ex.1 


Measure 22 Measure 24 


I execute this way the following passage 
Ex.2 


Measure 204 


Often at the beginning of a phrase there 
the word non-legato, while further on in_ 
same phrase certain notes are surmounted 
the pointed staccato. What difference is th 
between these two terms?—S. S. J. G. 


A. The Choral by Boéllmann does not se 
to be very fully edited, and it is difficult 
decide just what proceeding to adapt to 
opening part. If the building is very resona 
playing the chords close together (with 
ties) might prove satisfactory; but we f 
the best effect in the average building is 
cured by playing the opening Choral the 
smoothly—with tied notes. For the pass: 
on Page 39—measure 152—we suggest play 
the chords in a detached manner over a leg 
pedal passage. The quarter notes in the sec¢ 
measure of the last line on Page 39 we sugg 
be played smoothly. In order that you n 
be able to play the notes as written in me 
ures 22 and 24, you might retire all pe 
stops, except Swell to Pedal, during the r 
in Measure 21, and play the lower notes on | 
pedals. Restore the pedal stops again dur 
the rest in Measure 25, to whatever is requil 
for the passage beginning in Measure 35. Y 
treatment of the second passage you quote 
justified by the marking given in the meas 
following the con fuoco passage on Page - 
Ordinarily we should interpret a non- «fe 
passes with later staccato marks as ind 
ng the general effect to be non-legato with t 
staccato marked notes played in a more 
tached manner, Non-legato indicates a spa 
ling touch rather than legato, and is not 
real staccato, 


Q. I am interested in the sccond ques 
of your department in the April, 1937 Erv 
an you tell me why, how aoher: 
sand was used? If not, can you 
address of the inquirer so that Z 

him directly? I have never 
" me 
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Accordion Concerts 


“By PIETRO DEIRO 
As told to ElVera Collins 


CCORDION CONCERTS have been 

growing in popularity during the 

/ past few years. Many accordion 
hools intend to inaugurate the policy of 
annual concerts this season and have 
sked for a few suggestions on how such 
oneerts may be successfully conducted. 

Directors of accordion schools have 
ound that their students are divided into 

0 principal groups—those who study 

use they enjoy it and want to learn 
qusic and those who study because their 
arents have bought them an instrument 
nd subscribed to a course of lessons. Ac- 
rdion concerts are beneficial to both of 
ese groups. The ambitious students are 
iven an opportunity to appear in public 
such appearances are usually a credit 
them, so they feel encouraged to study 
arder than ever. The less ambitious stu- 
ents find that a concert provides an in- 
ive to practice as they are studying for 
goal rather than just learning their les- 
ms from week to week. Such students 
ften experience an awakening when they 
ear their fellow students play well, and 
hus they are inspired to more serious 
tudy. 

I believe that it is the duty of every 
eacher to present his students in concert 
t least once a year and, if possible, twice 
_ year. These public appearances repre- 
ent a valuable part of the training of 
tudents. Naturally it is the students who 
lerive the major benefits from such con- 
erts but we must also concede that the 
eacher receives the benefit of indirect ad- 
‘ertising from them. 

Tf semiannual concerts are to be given, 
he early part of December is considered 
| good time for the first concert while the 

part of May or first of June is a 
rood time for the second concert. Arrange- 
nents for the concert hall should be made 
everal months in advance to permit suf- 
icient time for announcements, advertising, 
+ iy of tickets, programs and other 

Ss. 
etion concerts may be conducted to 
resent students individually or as an en- 
ible with some duets, trios and quartets 
spersed among the ensemble numbers. 


Rehearse with Regularity 


RECENT ARTICLE we discussed the 
nation of accordion bands and stated 

when such bands were formed it 
uld be understood that rehearsals were 
ation for concerts. Teachers who 


that the weekly rehearsals, if 
y conducted, take care of most of 
arations for concerts. The secret 
sful accordion ensemble playing 
stematic rehearsals. Even though 
vidual member may know his 
part well, the performance will 
sful unless sufficient time has 

' to rehearsals of the entire 
‘so that they play as one instru- 
ith expression and shading of tone. 
manner of presentation will have 
with the success of an ac- 
Borrowing a few ideas 
ter, we find that the open- 
t effective if the entire en- 

the tiny tots as well as 
, is seated on the stage. 
has a regular stage 
or drapes which can 
is well to have them 
the ensemble can 


be arranged without the audience seeing 
any possible confusion. As the players are 
all amateurs it is advisable to try to have 
at least one rehearsal in the hall with the 
seating arrangement as it will 
for the concert. 

The past few years have brought in the 
vogue for masters of ceremonies and af- 
fairs of this sort hardly seem complete 
without them. If the services of a master 
of ceremonies have been engaged, he would 
make his entrance before the closed curtain 
and after a few words of greeting would 
announce the opening group of numbers 
by the ensemble. The stage curtain would 
then be lifted to reveal the entire group, 
ready to play and awaiting the entrance 
of the director. 

The program should be arranged to pro- 
vide a variety. When discussing accordion 
band rehearsals it was suggested that the 
opening number be a spirited march fol- 
lowed by a waltz, then a novel charac- 
teristic number. Directors no longer need 
to take time to make special arrangements 
for their ensembles because band arrange- 
ments of most standard numbers are now 
available. 

After the first group of three numbers 
by the entire ensemble, the curtain could 
be drawn and while the ensemble is leay- 
ing the stage the master of ceremonies 
could announce the next group of numbers. 
Accordion duets, trios and quartets would 
follow nicely after the ensemble playing. 
We suggest that after this it would be 
well to introduce something as a change 
from the accordions. A vocalist, string en- 
semble or violin soloist could be used, 
after which there would be an intermission. 


The Second Part 


THE SECOND HALF of the program could 
consist of ensemble playing by the tiny 
tots alone, followed by the advanced stu- 
dents. An Argentine tango would make a 
nice number for them and it could be fol- 
lowed by an overture. The mere mention 
of an overture brings to mind the word of 
warning that it should not be attempted 
unless the advanced players are capable of 
playing it well. Much time should be de- 
voted to rehearsing an overture if the 
playing of it is to be a credit to the school. 
Following the overture, the guest accord- 
ionist of the evening could appear. It is 
usually customary to have some outstand- 
ing player at such concerts but if no guest 
artist is to appear, then the teacher who 
is giving the concert will play his part of 
the program as a finale. 

And now a word about costumes. An 
ensemble attractively costumed certainly 
presents a colorful appearance. The finances 
of the students would naturally govern 
this and if they cannot afford costumes then 
it is well to have the girls and ladies wear 
white while the boys and men can wear 
either dark suits or dark coats and white 
trousers. 

The question now arises as to whether 
all music should be memorized or if the 
music sheets should be used. If the seem- 
ingly impossible could be accomplished and 
each and every member memorize his parts 
perfectly, then it would be all right to dis- 
pense with the music. However, it is really 
best to use music when a mixed group of 
this kind is playing. We suggest that the 
teacher provide the new orchestra type of 
music stand, and the initials or imsignia 


be used 


of the school could appear on the back of 
the stand, facing the audience. 

Many schools close their programs with 
a contest. The winning students are pre- 
sented with trophy cups. Such contests 
provide excellent experience for the par- 
ticipants because they realize they are be- 
fore an audience on a competitive basis and 
must produce their best. The competing 
students devote many hours to practice and 
rehearsals which they might not do other- 
wise. True enough, the best players do not 
always win the prizes as lack of experi- 
ence in playing before the public, as well 
as nervousness, handicaps them. This 
proves that public appearances are neces- 
sary. 

Should the director of the school not 
care to have an accordion contest, he should 
then arrange the program so that students 
are given an opportunity to play solos. 

Accordion concerts represent a lot of 
hard work on the part of the director of 
the school but they are an important part 
of the training of students for professional 
careers and should be included in the cur- 
riculum of every well established accordion 
school. 

The ideas given here are only sugges- 
tions and are more or less general because 
much depends upon the city or town where 
the concerts are to be held, as well as the 
of the accordion school. School di- 
rectors, however, can no doubt work out 
their individual ideas from these outlined 


suggestions. 
2 
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lr YOU CAN 
PLAY A PIANO 


you can quickly 
learn the accordion 
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SPECIAL 
dionist will give you FREE a new piano-ac- 


FFER: America's master accor- 


cordion, ($40 value) if you enroll for his 
famous course—which costs ONLY $1.50 
PER LESSON. You may choose either Pietro’s 
simplified mail course, or personal instruc- 
tion. 

Call for particulars or write Dept. E 


PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HDOQTS. 
46 Greenwich Ave., New York 


NO GIFT MORE PRECIOUS 
No Instrument More Appealing 


$e: 


val 
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e The future of your children is in your 
hands. For the sake of their happiness. be 
sure it includes the wholesome pleasure of 
music. Let the accordion be their passport 
to the fascinating world of melody. No in- 
strument is more satisfying, none more 
completely adaptable to every mood. In 
effect it places your child in command of 
an orchestra with an infinite variety of 
shadings and tone colorings. The BRIN- 
DISI Accordion offers what exacting par- 
ents insist upon—a perfect combination of 
Italian craftsmanship and American styling 
at popular prices. 


RNY AccORDION AMMeSTOGMlE 


TONK BROS. CO. 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please tell me where I may see and play 
the 1938 BRINDISI Accordions. 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real 
Opportunities 


FOR PIANO TEACHERS ONLY 


FREE: A 36-page Book (‘‘The Student Pianist”) containing the 11 piano 
compositions listed below, every number absolutely COMPLETE, to active 


piano teachers. 


TO RECEIVE THIS 36-PAGE BOOK, you must establish with us your professional status. 
Fill out (or copy) coupon at the bottom of this ad. Enclose professional card, letterhead, 
or other means of identification, or refer to one or two prominent music publishers by 


NEW 
11 EASY TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO 


Tuneful, rhythmic music by well-known American composers, including the world-famous marches, Our 
Director, National Emblem, NC-4, and Down, Main Street, caretully transcribed, edited, and fingered. As 
an attractive title-page does much in arousing the pupil's interest, this feature has been given careful 
attention, the editions carrying smart, modern designs in attractive colors. 


whom you are recognized as a teacher. 


Title Transcribed by 
OUR DIRECTOR, March (Bigelow) 
Walter Jacobs 
NATIONAL EMBLEM, March (Bagley) 
Charles Repper 
NC-4, March (Bigelow).......... R. E. Hildreth 


DOWN MAIN STREET, March (Weidt) 
R. E, Hildreth 


WU HU (Rolfe) o4 ives. ce cces sens Walter Rolfe 
AUTUMN TINTS, Waltz (Rolfe) .Walter Rolfe 


Title Transcribed by 


MOONLIT RIPPLES, Barcarolle (Rolfe) 
Walter Rolfe 


RURAL PICNIC, Rustic Dance (Rolie) 
Walter Rolfe 


CANZONETTA (Rolfe) ........... Walter Rolfe 


PICKANINNIES’ PICNIC (Four Little 
Blackberries) (O’Connor) Norman Leigh 


WHIP AND SPUR, Galop (Allen) 
Walter Jacobs 


35 cents each 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me ‘The Student Pianist”’ 


as described above. I am enclosing [please check] [] professional 


card letterhead to establish my status as a teacher. [Publisher references as to status may be given below 


if card or letterhead is not available. ] 
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WHE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of Tae Erupe to make this department a “‘Violinist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


r J vss SAME EMOTIONAL URGE 
that causes the human voice to be 
raised and body muscles to move by 

reaction to excitement prompts, to a great 
extent, the violin vibrato. But because its 
coloring is as varied in appeal as its model, 
the voice, only the mechanical procedure 
can be standardized. As a result, any sys- 
tem for vibrato production must concern 
itself only with the technic for gaining a 
controlled vibrating movement. Fortunate- 
ly, unlike the variation of its emotional 
effect, investigation reveals that the phys- 
iological movements governing good vibrato 
are so definite that its technical intricacies 
can be overcome by systematic practice. If 
perfected, its artistic application will con- 
tribute more individuality to tone than any 
other means. 

Mechanically, the vibrato’s most con- 
spicuous technic is the to and fro move- 
ment of the left wrist and finger joints, 
which produces a rapid oscillation of the 
finger stopping the string. Such an action 
causes a slight deviation from the true in- 
tonation, as the finger alternately swings 
above and below the fixed tone, but the 
speed of the hand fluctuation fuses the 
combination into a single pitch. It is the 
swing of the to and fro movement, how- 
ever, that contains the problem, and to 
arrive at a solution we must look for the 
hidden factors that go to make up the 
vibrato. 

Much of the failure to produce properly 
a normal vibrato can be traced to the in- 
ability of adjusting the holding of the 
instrument from a non-vibrato position to 
a new position conforming to a change 
which necessitates the elimination of all 
left hand tension. Therefore, in the first 
step toward securing free movement, the 
left arm must be relieved of the task of 
supporting the instrument. To counteract 
this lessening of support, pressure must be 


The Art of the Vibrato 


By SAKS SIMONSON 


increased between the shoulder and the jaw 
until the ratio of chin rest pressure will be 
proportionate to the intensity of the vibrat- 
ing action. The reasons for such an increase 
in shoulder pressure are apparent: the 
shake of the instrument, which results from 
a relaxed hold during vibrato, sets up 
waves of incodrdinated motion, instead of 
permitting an equally distributed leverage; 
the unsteadiness causes the bow to bounce 
and to prohibit sustained tone by the ir- 
regular change of bow pressure. Also, the 
use of the hand and arm for support neces- 
sitates gripping the instrument tightly be- 
tween the thumb and the base of the fore- 
finger, which locks the hand and, conse- 
quently, the fingers. The forefinger joint 


must be free of the neck, and the hand ten-. 


sionless, so that an uninterrupted hand 
swing will be possible. Except where the 
neck of the violin rests against the thumb 
and where the finger producing the vibrat- 
ing tone is pressed, no other part of the 
hand may touch the violin. In fact, during 
preliminary training where there is a dis- 
tinct influence of muscular tension, even the 
thumb may be kept free. 


The Vibrato Speed 


But IT IS THE RATE of hand speed that is 
responsible for so much of the confusion 
surrounding the effect vibrato has upon 
tone. The major cause is the supposition 
that there are slow and fast types of speed, 
which vary in treatment according to in- 
dividual style and need. This claim, that in- 
crease or decrease is regulated by the depth 
of feeling desired, is disproved by the fact 
that the rate of a normal vibrato, under any 
emotional condition, varies so slightly 
among experienced performers that it can 
be treated as a fixed speed. Its rate of six 
pulsations per second is the result of being 
the regular and even motion best adapted 
to constant muscular expenditure; conse- 


quently, it is a physical fact—not a point 
of artistry—that speed is not interchange- 
able from slow to fast. While it is possible 
that a smoothly executed hand swing can 
reach its mechanical maximum rate of seven 
movements per second, trying to exceed 
this rate is likely to become a forced ac- 
tion restricting free movement. Moreover, 
the deviation between six and seven move- 
ments is so slight that vibrato quality is 
not affected by the difference, for the scope 
of tonal intensity is not paralleled by speed 
but by the width of motion, or arc, traveled 
by the finger and hand. This swing will 
vary in width, and therefore force, accord- 
ing to the intensity of the motion, but the 
number of to and fro movements will re- 
main the same, since even the minimum 
rate of typical speed is reached at the start 
of the vibrato and does not accelerate to 
any marked degree to reach a maximum 
speed. Specifically, maximum volume 
creates a maximum of vibrating motion: 
when the tone is soft, movement is small; 
when the volume is increased, the arc be- 
comes larger in ratio—but speed remains 
constant. And, for small volume the vibrat- 
ing movement is usually confined to the 
fingers; as volume becomes greater the 
hand vibrates; finally, for maximum vol- 
ume the whole arm moves. 

Because general technic is under control 
and there is less danger of stiffness, and 
because vibrato execution is more difficult 
in the first position, it is an advantage to 
make the start in the third position. To 
simplify practice, the bow is not to be used 
in this preliminary step, which is to ac- 
quire a method for regular movement. Start 
the hand swing with the thumb free from 
the neck, with the second finger placed on 
the E of the A string; this finger is used 

Ex.1 
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because it is the natural point of balan 
of the hand and is the easier to manipula 
Then, to develop a pulsation that is regul 
and evenly distributed, use a slow speed 
about two full movements per second. U 
due fatigue and jerkiness will be avoid 
if the width of the vibrating movement 
restricted to a small rotation and the pre 
sure of the vibrating finger is not too gre 
For the same reason, the practice peri 
should be no longer than a few seconds 
a time. After the second finger rotat 
freely with the swinging of the hand, t 
other fingers may individually be develop 
in this order: the third, the first, and ft 
fourth. ! 


Ex.2 
Se 
The thumb may now rest against the ne 
in the ordinary manner, with the base 
the forefinger remaining free. At this sta 
the bow may be used; but pressure shot 
de light, since the width of the vibrato-a 
is in ratio to tonal intensity. When the 
is coordination between smoothness of pt 


sation and bowing the width of moveme 
may be made wider, and speed gradua 


increased until the near normal rate of s 


to and fro movements has been reache 
During this process, whole notes should 
played to secure evenness and to adjt 
bowing to the change that vibrato mak 
upon bow and violin fluctuation; for 

matter how steady the bow and instrume 
are held, and still permit free use, th 
vibrating movements affect the sum 

vibrato quality. Many of these detrimen 
effects can be carefully watched and 1 
duced to a minimum with the aid of su 
whole notes. After facility has been < 
quired in the third position the other po 
tions will offer little difficulty. But the fi 
position is the next suggested attempt. 


Paganini’s Secret — A Historical Mystery Solved 
‘By ‘DOROTHY BRANDT DALLAS 
PART II 


One thus may discover a pitch of superior 
resonance for each of the twelve semitones. 
Each receives a reénforcement from cer- 
tain open tones or harmonics which are 
sympathetic to it. Some of the resonant 
tones are not so strong as the a’s discussed 
above; but all are readily distinguished by 
the violinist. The young pupil, once he has 
gained a small measure of finger control, 
easily picks out the twelve resonant tones, 
which thereafter constitute to him perfect 
violin intonation. 

The fact that the resonant tones are un- 
equal in volume explains the occurrence of 
key color on the violin, and on other in- 
struments where sympathetic vibration may 

- occur, and on which the temperament is 
unequal. On the violin the tones G, D, A, 
and E are decidedly the strongest. It fol- 
lows that the keys containing all four of 
these tones in their diatonic progression are 
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the loudest and brightest keys—C, G, and 
D. The dullest violin tones are probably 
F-sharp (G-flat), C-sharp (D-flat), G- 
sharp (A-flat), and D-sharp (E-flat)— 
thus rendering A-flat, D-flat and G-flat 
the most somber keys. 


Paganini’s Secret? 


Just As PAGANINI was indubitably aware 
of key color, and so tuned his fiddle so as 
to profit from the fact; so was he unques- 
tionably aware of resonant intonation. It 
would be the greatest presumption not to 
suppose that he and other famous violinists, 
sooner or later in their careers, discovered 
it for themselves, either unconsciously or 
otherwise. They simply could not be so 
intimate with the instrument and miss so 
marked an idiosyncrasy. Thus we may feel 
quite certain that this versatile violinistic 
phenomenon figured, to a more or less de- 
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gree, in the playing of every outstanding 
artist and virtuoso of the bowed instru- 
ments. 

By examining the fingerboard of his in- 
strument, it probably could be ascertained 
whether or not Paganini employed this 
violinistic temperament; for his violin has 
been reverently preserved under glass since 
his death, and it is unlikely that the ebony 
has been changed. The fingerboard will 
show spaced depressions, if a temperament 
was used, which would be fewer and more 
marked than if just intonation had been 
employed; and his intonation could be fur- 
ther checked by playing the tones fixed by 
these supposed depressions. 

It is interesting to note that Paganini’s 
intonation, according to Spohr and other 
critics, was “constantly pure” and “always 
accurate”; and his tone, when he way ea 


of an expiring cat,” is recorded to 
been “clear and delicate.” 


before he died—death has a way of slip r 
in unannounced. And, indeed, who cot 
blame him for being discrete, when | 
revelation that he possessed a_violinis 
secret, which should have been eage 
pounced upon by the profession, met 
such cold rebuffs from fellow 4 fs 
academicians alike. 
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\HE GREATEST ASSET toward 
_ the production of a good tone, in 
violin playing, aside from having a 
(nse is the extreme care that 
Id be given it. The finest instrument is 
fen greatly impaired or ruined through 
reless neglect or absolute ignorance of its 
uliar requisites. 
A sure mark of the mediocre fiddler is 
‘see his violin covered with rosin dust. 
Yiolin at all times should be kept free 
‘dirt and dust, so the top will vibrate 
ely and the varnish remain unimpaired. 
A high grade cedar-oil polish should be 
ed in cleaning the instrument; or a spe- 
al preparation, which can be heared at 
y reputable music store. Clean the violin 
oroughly once a week, rubbing to a high 
olish with a chamois skin or piece of felt. 
small piece of cloth from an old billiard 
ble is excellent for this purpose. 
_yiolin should be kept always in per- 
; tune, at the one degree of pitch. In no 
ase, except in rare emergencies, should 
s rule be broken. The wood fibers adjust 
hemselves to certain vibrations for each 
one and when the tension is changed, they 
ust change also. Constant changing of 
itch finally will break their fibers apart 
to very minute particles. These are quite 
visible, yet they assuredly are there, and 
z an important part in the vibratory 
ion of a spruce top. 


. Some "Do’s” and “Do Not’s” 


TERE ARE A FEW CONCISE RULES that the 
rofessional player, as well as the student, 
vill find well worth remembering. 

. Never allow a violin to be exposed for 
- length of time in a room of variable 
erature. 

Put it away in a case, after playing, 
if no case is available, in a silk or 
lannel bag. 

$3. Never let anyone play it but yourself. 
t has become accustomed to your individ- 
tal touch. 

4 See that the sound post and bridge 


The Care of the Violin 
By HENRY MORTON McGOHAN 


are adjusted by an expert; and keep them 
always in the same place. This is most 
important. 

5. Do not let the bridge lean forward. 
A fall and crash are likely to occur, which 
may knock down the sound post. This will 
result in considerable damage to the tone, 
if not repaired and adjusted by one of long 
experience, 

6. Keep the bridge slightly reclining 
backward. If it is cut and fitted properly 
the feet will set solidly on the top in this 
position. 

7. Do not use any more rosin than just 
enough to cause the bow hair to grip the 
strings. If too much accumulates on the 
bow, wipe it off with a clean cloth. 

8. Keep the violin flat on a shelf out 
from the wall; never on the floor. A table 
is a good place for a violin. 

9. Practice scales in every key, and in 
every position. 

10. Always use the same gauge of strings. 
A difference in string thickness requires a 
different adjustment of the fingering; and 
this difference, 
in exact ratio to disturbance of the sen- 
sitive wood from its former line of adjust- 
ment. 

11. Always loosen the screw in the bow 
when through playing. Many good bows 
are rendered worthless by leaving the hair 
taut while lying in the case. 

12. Have the bow filled twice a year 
with a good grade of hair. This is neces- 
sary for the production of a good tone. Do 
not touch the hair with the fingers or al- 
low any one else to do so. Watch out for 
old time fiddlers! Some of them know next 
to nothing about holding the bow and they 
seem to care less. 

13. Handle your violin as carefully as 
you would your most valued treasure. It 
will repay you well for the extra care you 
bestow upon it. 

Follow the above rules for a year and 
you will be surprised at the improvement 
of your instrument. Also, in your playing. 


Expanding the Violinist’s Repertoire 


By SAMUEL 


REPERTOIRE of the violinist is some- 
limited, with regard to concertos. 
A gave us but two; Beethoven, only 
; Brahms, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, 
rounoff, Lalo and Conus, only one each. 
h gave us two and Saint-Saéns three. 
w unfortunate—only one each from Bee- 
re and Brahms! But they are colossal 
terpieces. Mozart wrote seven, but Han- 
ubert, Schumann, Wagner and 
| did not write any. The concertos of 
, Viotti and of Spohr are but oc- 
used; and the brilliant but shal- 
of Paganini, Wieniawski and 


APPLEBAUM 


more unsatisfactory to the discriminating 
listener. 

A great many of the artists are referring 
to the sonatas to build up their programs ; 
and we may quite frequently see programs 
which contain two sonatas and no concerto, 
The literature is a bit more rich in sonatas 
for violin and piano, yet it falls far below 
the amount of material to which pianists 
have recourse. 

We look hopefully to contemporary and 
future composers for concerto enrichment 
of the violin literature. Let us note here 
that the contemporaries Prokofieff, Elgar, 
Stravinsky and Sibelius each has already 
produced a splendid concerto. 


her is no such thing as luck in a professional career. Nobody is against 


ing can stop you but yourselves. Don’t worry about opportunity 
you when you are ready. Whether you go home in the subway or 
‘oyce is completely unimportant.”—Kathleen Norris (Novelist). 


however slight, contributes, 
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Andres Segovia 


several of our readers we are giving 

a short sketch of the career of this 
great Spanish artist. Born forty-three years 
ago in Granada, historic city in the Province 
of Andalusia, Andres Segovia received a 
thorough musical training in his boyhood. 
Coming accidently upon a guitar in the 
home of one of his friends, he was at once 
fascinated by its beautiful tone quality; and 
then and there he decided to master it. 
Unable to locate a capable teacher, he found 
it necessary to rely on his own ingenuity 
in trying to unravel the secrets of its tech- 
nical intricacies. One day he was fortunate 
enough to meet a blind guitarist, who sug- 
gested to him the study of the works of 
Sor, Aquado and especially Tarrega; and 
from then on all his waking hours were 
devoted to his beloved instrument. When 
eighteen years of age he made his first 
public appearance in a recital in his native 
city, which proved an unqualified success ; 
and within a comparatively short time his 
fame spread throughout Spain. A contract 
with the well known Spanish concert man- 
ager, Daniel, secured for him engagements 
in South America, Mexico, France, Ger- 
many and Austria; and since then his con- 
cert tours have taken him throughout the 
civilized world. His remarkable successes 
in this country during the past nine years 
are too well known to require reiteration. 
Segovia’s rendition of works by Bach, 
Haydn, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Granados, 
Albeniz, Turina, and other composers, has 
endeared him to all music lovers, and many 
compositions have been dedicated to him 
by some of the outstanding modern writers. 
Conditions now existing in his native land 
are such that he decided to make his tem- 
porary home in Montevideo, South America. 
Let us hope he will soon be with us again. 


T° RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES from 


The Hawaiian Guitar 


THE UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY of the 
Hawaiian guitar has been responsible for 
many letters received from all sections of 
the country, containing questions relating to 
different phases of guitar technic and we 
are glad to offer some suggestions that 
might help ambitious students, especially 
those unable to obtain tuition from a cap- 
able teacher. 

To acquire a satisfactory technic one 
should strive right from’ the beginning for 
perfect intonation, brilliant tone, smooth 
and even oscillation of the steel; alterna- 
tion of thumb, first, and second fingers of 
the right hand in playing scale passages; 
and later on speed. First of all the strings 
of the guitar must be tuned correctly and 
this should be learned as early as possible. 
A tuning pipe may be used, if the student 
finds this matter troublesome; but event- 
ually one should learn to tune by the open 
string intervals. 

Alternating the first and second finger 
of right hand and again the thumb and first 
finger should first be practiced on the open 
strings; and not until they function easily 
should this alternation be used in playing 
scales. Strike the string with a quick 
energetic movement of the finger, using 
only the tip of the thimble; and guard 
against the thimble coming too close to the 
string after the stroke, as this will cause 
a buzzing noise. The playing end of the 
thumb pick must not be too long in order 
to avoid scraping across the bass strings, 
and it should be kept smooth at all times 
to insure a clean cut tone. In playing scales 
on bass strings it is advisable to glide the 
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pick towards the next string, instead of 
raising it after every stroke. Use thumb, 
and first and second fingers for chords of 
three notes—for chords of four or more 
notes, when on adjoining strings, the 
thumb is generally used with a sweeping 
motion across all strings. Sometimes it is 
well to emphasize the top note of a chord 
on the first string and in such cases the 
first finger picks this note at the same 
moment the thumb sweeps over the re- 
maining part of the chord. 

One of the most characteristic and beau- 
tiful effects on the Hawaiian guitar is ob- 
tained by the proper oscillation of the steel, 
and this steel technic requires careful and 
persistent practice until it is perfected. 
Most professional players are now using 
the cylindrical steel rounded at one end. 
It should be made of rustless steel and be 
kept in perfect condition at all times. 


Some Technical Tricks 
Hoitp THE 


STEEL between the extended 


thumb and the first finger, the second finger. 


giving support on the left side and ex- 
tending far enough to touch the string. 
The tip of the second finger acts as a guard 
against any noises resulting from the con- 
tact of the steel with the strings. For 
single notes tip the steel high enough so 
it will not touch the next lower string. 
Now place the tip of the steel on the fret 
desired, the end of the second finger guard- 
ing the string and the steel in exact line 


‘with fret; strike the string and oscillate 


the steel about one-quarter to one-half inch 
back and forth. Begin by doing it slowly at 
first, and gradually increase the speed, 
keeping the fingers, hand and wrist entirely 
relaxed, and using just a slight pressure. 
Practice of oscillation on single notes on 
every string on all frets should be con- 
tinued until satisfactory results are obtained 
and only then should the steel be used for 
double notes and chords. When playing 
chords the third and fourth fingers act as 
guards by resting lightly on all the strings, 
the steel now being placed across the 
strings in line with the fret. When it is 
necessary to slide the steel from one chord 
to another, raise it and glide over the first 
string only, and then lower it on to the 
next chord. When oscillating all the notes 
of a chord, the movement of the steel 
should be held down to a minimum; but in- 
creased pressure with the steel is necessary 
to get the desired result. 

To execute fast scale passages, play the 
notes desired then raise the steel slightly 
from the string, keeping the tip of the 
second finger on this string to stop vibra- 
tion, which again requires careful and per- 
sistent practice. This method is also recom- 
mended when notes are marked staccato. 
To muffle or cut short the tones of a chord 
drop the right hand quickly across all 
strings after striking them. 

Another important phase of guitar tech- 
nic is the study of intervals on the first and 
second or the first and third strings. This 
must be practiced daily, slowly at first 
while listening carefully to both tones of 
the interval. Some intervals require a slant- 
ing position of the steel which may prove 
troublesome at first, but persistence will 
win out in the end. noe 

Most instruction books contain exercises 
on intervals and we cannot emphasize too 
strongly the importance of practicing them 
daily, especially those requiring a change 
from a straight to a slanting position of 
(Continued on Page 72) 


VIOLIN. QUESTIONS 
Answered 


By ROBERT BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will 


(Much of the mail 


the full name 
be published. 


addressed to the Violinist’s Btude consists of written 


descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins, On the basis of these, the writers 
ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret to say 


that this is impossible. The actual violin must be examined. The 


reat majority — 


of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. We advise 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable ex- 


pert or dealer in such instruments, The addresses 0 
Btude 


from the advertising columns of The 


Value of Guarnerius 
T. B.—1. There is no set price for a Joseph 
Guarnerius violin. It depends on the tone, its 
beauty, and the skill with which it is made. 
Instruments of this character have also an his- 
torical value. A Guarnerius violin which has 
been the favorite of some famous violinist, and 
used by him in his concerts, would have an 
added value because of this historical back- 
ground. For instance, the great violinist, Paga- 
nini, had a wonderful Guarnerius, which he 
called his “Cannon,” and which was his favor- 
ite concert violin. This instrument is priceless. 
Present day prices for Guarnerius violins are 
from $15,000 to $30,000, or even more in some 
cases. However a violin is worth what it will 
bring, and there is a wide range in the prices 
even of Cremona violins. 2. I presume the 
word you refer to is “fecit.” This is a Latin 
word, meaning ‘‘made.” It often occurs on the 
labels of good violins, thus, “Amati fecit 1731,” 
means “Amati made this violin in 1731.” 


To Acquire the Vibrato 

o. B have known many violin students 
who learned to do the vibrato quite well by 
watching other violinists play. The best way, 
of course, is to get a good teacher to show 
you how, but as there probably is no teacher 
in your vicinity, you will have to rely on books, 
and watching others do it. Get the book, ‘Violin 
Teaching and Violin Study,” by Eugene Gruen- 
berg, which can be purchased through the pub- 
lishers of THr Erupr. This book has many 
pages devoted to the vibrato. It contains in- 
structions on the subject, with illustrations, 
by famous violinists who give their views on 
the best way to acquire it. The movies also 
have occasional pictures of violinists and or- 
chestras, in action which will help you, if 
you watch the violinists perform the vibrato. 
If there are any concerts in ‘your town or vicin- 
ity. by all means attend them, and watch the 
violinists perform the vibrato. If you go back- 
Stage, perhaps one of the violinists will show 
you how the vibrato is done, and explain and 
demonstrate it for you. Perform it with a to 
and fro motion of the hand from the wrist, 
with a quiet forearm. 
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Accent and Pizzicato 

M. N. G.—1. In the example you send the 
accent should fall on the first note of each 
group of six or seven notes. 2, The cross above 
the three-note chord signifies that it should 
be played pizzicato. This could be done with 
either the right or left hand, pedir td with 
the forefinger of the right hand. 


Violin Literature Books 

F. S. S.—1. These books will give you much 
information in violin playing and violin teach- 
ing: “Lexicon of Violin Playing,’ by George 
Lehman; “Art of Violin Playing,” by Frank 
Thistleton: ‘Violin Teaching, and Violin 
Study,” by Eugene Gruenberg; ‘How to Pro- 
duce a Beautiful Tone on the Violin,” by H. 
Timmerman; “The Child Violinist,” by Edith 
Winn. There are many others, of course. Start 
with the Gruenberg book first, and master it 
from cover to cover, and then take up the 
others. Read the articles on the violin and 
violin playing, in “Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,” (which you will find in your 
public Library. This contains a vast fund of 
information which every violinist should have. 
If possible take lessons from a good, experi- 
enced violin teacher and, if he will permit such 
an arrangement, ask him to allow you to watch 
him give some of his lessons, which will do 
more to advance your knowledge of teaching 
than anything else. Join a students’ orchestra 
if vou can. 2. For first instruction books you 
might use, “Easiest Elementary Method for 
Violin, Op. 88,” by F. Wohlfahrt ; this contains 
tuneful accompaniment parts for the teacher. 
“Blementary Studies for the Violin, Op. 20, 
Book 1,” by H. B. Kayser, also are very good. 
Of course there are many ‘others, Go to your 
music store and look over them. Go to all 
the pupils’ recitals you can. You will learn 
much from checking up on other teachers’ work, 

Remember that almost all teachers learned 
to i by actual experience in teaching their 
pupils. 


An Obscure Maker 3 
EB. D.—The Lowendall violins, made in Ger- 
many, are of no especial note, or value, They 
gare mostly copies of Amati, and other famous 
Cremona makers. I do not think the slight 
difference in the dimensions of Big violin 
will seriously affect the tone. None of the 
books on violin makers gives much inform 
tion _ os ce and career of pedghegog, i 
our violin to a crpeth or -experi- 
yeaa dealer in violins. The ins 
the peg-box, “Celebrated Co ito 
is 4 there’ as a trade mark, an 
nothing. > ’ Pun 


- 


dealers can be obtained 
musical publications.) 


such 


and other 


Mayson. These can be purchased through | 
publishers of Tue Erupy. The wood for mak 
the violin can be purchased from any la 
music dealer, or violin maker, 


Baby Violinists 

M. J. H.—1. I do not approve of tryin 
teach violin playing to children of the ten 
age of three. Better wait until the child is 
or six, or a year or two later. I am sure ft 
will give better results in the long run. Th 
are a number of “Baby Orchestras” in var 
parts of the country, but they are somewl 
unusual, and it is a question whether the— 
results would not have been better if the e] 
dren had commenced their violin playing 
five or six, instead of three. I do not kn 
of any baby orchestras or three year olds 
the South, or in the vicinity of New Yo 
2. For a child violin pupil, get a first ra 
experienced private teacher. Very young cl 
dren cannot be taught successfully in class 


How to Divide the Bow 

W. McC. 1. For the pain in your left ha 
arm and shoulder, | would advise you to_ 
an experienced physician. The trouble n 
come from arthritis, neuritis, or some of! 
similar cause, which your doctor no dot 
could locate, and remedy. 2. As to the divis 
of the bow in playing single notes or passag 
it would depend on the length of the note 
passage to be played. This you could learn 
a thorough study of violin technic, exerci 
and compositions. A whole note would g 
longer bow in one passage than another. } 
perience, and lessons from a good teace 
would solve your difficulties in this case. Li 
notes require long bows, medium notes, medi 
bows, and short notes, short bows. Many 1 
lin instructors indicate the bow length | 
each note in the exercises in their books, H 
mann’s “Violin School, Vol. 1,” deals wv 
largely with the subject of bow division, 
indicates -the length of bow required for 
rious notes and passages. 


A Violin by Staufer 
W. B. M.—dJohann Georg Staufer was 


“obscure violin maker of the Austrian school 


violin makers of the XIX Century. The wo 
on violin making give him only two or th 
lines in their lists of noted makers. His lab 
read: “Joannes Georgius Staufer, fecit Vier 
anno 18”—Translated, this means, Joha 
Georg Staufer made this violin in Vienna 
the year 18—” If you wish to ascertain — 
quality and value of the violin, you will hi 
to submit it to an expert. I do not know ¢ 
work which contains much information on t 
maker, but there may be one published 
Europe. 


About Honore Derazey 

G. L. M.—Honoré Derazey was one of | 
esteemed violin makers of the Mirecourt reg 
in France. He was not a famous maker, | 
made some excellent violins. You will have 
submit your violin, if you own one of t 
make, to an expert, if you wish to ascert 
its quality and valne. A well known author 
says of Derazey, ‘He was a careful workm 
but did not use good varnish; also there 
too much wood in his instruments.” 


Paolo Giovanni Maggini 


T. L. M.—Paolo Giovanni Maggini was | 
of the immortals in the history violin m 
ing. He was one of the Brescian School 
the Italian makers from 1590 to 1640. He 


are ve 
estimated t 


gini,” is only a copy. 
siderable expense to 
genuine. You would 


rt, pa express charge: 
insane. Baers ch } 
up for an opinion as a 
seg tay 


EASIEST 


fo master! 
THIS NEW P-A 


@ Such beautiful tone, and so easy 
to play! Just touch a key and 
blow normally; you can’t miss. 
Nothing to compare with these 
new P-A Saxes, Clarinets, Trum- 
pets, and other P-A instruments. 
Fully guaranteed; your success 
assured. See your music dealer 
or write direct for beautiful free 

- book. Noobligation. Easy terms. 
Greatest fun, easiest with P. 
Write today sure. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


108 P-A Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


~A. 
1324 


Honestly Rebuilt—-Fully Guaranteed 
Please-specify instrument you are interested in and 
we will quote . Distributors King Band In- 
s ‘ruments. NN CO., Dept. E-11, 1613 


Ches‘nut St., Phila., Pa. 
PIANO PLAYING 


¥ ING New instruction book, with Home 


directions. It teaches you quickly, cheaply, easily. 
armonize tunes with professional bass and breaks. 
Write for FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
EL CHRISTENSEN, 752 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


SCHOOL 
OF 
Music 
Cc. 


ONVERSE COLLEGE 


Ernst Bacon, Dean, Spartansburg, 8. 


Ox 
HENANDOAH <2°3°22,, 


Mus., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. E 
le. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley, Day- 


a, Virginia. 


COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
James MacC. Weddell, Chairman. 
Catalogue sent free upon request 


ONLY TEN MINUTES 
FROM MAIN STREET 


You are literally only ten minutes 
away from Main Street everywhere 
—Fifth Avenue, Chestnut Street, 
Michigan Avenue, E Street, Boylston 
Street. or any of the great marts of 
America. That is, it will take you 
less than ten minutes to write a let- 
ter ordering by mail anything you 
see advertised in THe Erupe. Your 
letter may be in transit an amazingly 
small number of hours, and before 
you know it your purchase will be 
at your door through the magic of 
mail order buying. Millions buy 
through the mails daily. Tue Erupe 
brings you purchasing opportunities 
‘monthly. Learn to shop by mail 
through Tue Erupe, but please never 
forget when you are writing to an 
advertiser to say, 


“I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


Tt will command the dealer’s respect 
for you. 


Fleurs Lotion 


hands I loved beside the Shali- 
s song has always evoked visions 
Tanguorous ladies with gently mov- 
ie hands, weaving garlands of exotic 
sunshine and spicy odors. 
winter climate, musically busy 
Id be beautiful hands, even 
times they plunge into dish 
*t wind roughened. Houbigant’s 
‘ego 0 its eanting 
their justly famous perfume 
will add a touch of glam- 

aic job of routing that win- 
skin. ‘It is priced 


Bands and Orchestras 


(Continued from Page 19) 


rhythmical patterns can be analyzed with- 
out it. Frequently even professional musi- 
clans come across complicated figures 
which require the “foot beat” for a reading 
or two, after which it is dispensed with. At 
no time does the player tap his foot when 
performing in the band or orchestra in a 
concert, or at rehearsal. When one is 
playing in a full ensemble under a con- 
ductor there is no necessity for a “foot 
tap” since this physical action is replaced 
by the visual one of observing the con- 
ductor’s baton. 

Frequently I have been questioned as to 
how to eliminate the foot beat at rehearsals 
when the students have become so accus- 
tomed to using it in their individual prac- 
tice. I have found that simply by calling 
it to their attention and requesting that 
they do not use the foot beat in rehearsal, 
the serious minded students will refrain 
from its use. Occasionally it has been 
necessary to caution individual students on 
this point, but altogether very little diffi- 
culty with this problem has been encoun- 
tered. 

There is considerable difference in being 
able merely to feel rhythm and_ being 
capable of reading music. The student who 
cannot sing, or play upon his instrument, 
the simple rhythmic figures, discovers that 
with every new selection he has to learn 
rhythmic patterns all over again. 

It is at those times when the average 
student of our bands and orchestras is 
called upon to perform individually that 
weaknesses of rhythm and reading are 
noticeable. It is then that we realize that 
the ensemble has been a staff for him to 
lean on, and that his ability to count time 
suffers from the lack of a systematic pro- 
cedure in analysis of the various rhythmic 
patterns. Most of such students will tell 
you that they are counting to themselves. 
This may be true, but their performance 
would indicate that such is not the case. At 
least their playing of the figures would 
hardly show accuracy in this mental count- 
ing. 

While I am convinced that the “foot 
beat” is an effective method for the teach- 
ing of counting time, I do not intend to 
convey the impression that it is the sole 
means to the teaching and handling of this 
problem. There are undoubtedly many 
other devices which are used successfully. 
It is not so much a matter of method as 
it is the result obtained. Of one fact I am 
certain—many students cannot read even 
the simplest -of rhythmic patterns because 
they use no method for the learning of 
counting time or the analyzing of these 
figures. 

Teaching the reading of musical figures 
must not be confined to oral presentation. 
It is best to use also a blackboard, so that 
the student may actually visualize the pat- 


tern he is being taught. A few minutes 
spent at each rehearsal on the study of 
musical figures will prove of great interest 
and help to the young band or orchestra. 
Begin with the most simple pattern such 
as the usual figures met with in four-four 
meter. These patterns should be sung in 
unison, with the entire ensemble using the 
foot tap throughout the pattern. Careful 
attention should be given the foot beat, and 
consideration should be given to the prob- 
lem of division; that is, accuracy in the 
subdivision of the notes should be insisted 
upon. For instance if the figure should be 


Ex.4 


Chet 


the instructor should check upon all down- 
ward and upward motions of the foot, see- 
ing that they coincide with the ensemble 
beat, and observing whether or not the 
foot is dividing the beats accurately. 

First attempts in this method will prob- 
ably necessitate considerable individual help. 
As the attainment of proficiency warrants, 
additional and more complicated patterns 
should be presented, with the foot tap still 
being employed as the guide for dividing 
such patterns into their proper divisions. 
In addition to the combinations of patterns, 
rests of various values should be inter- 
spersed. We are all familiar with the usual 
student difficulty with rests, and this study 
should be just as thorough as that of any 
other pattern. 

An effective means for improving ac- 
curacy in reading rests is as follows: Write 
a rhythmic study upon the board. Have the 
entire class sing and tap the study, then 
call upon different individuals to perform 
these figures in the same way. Substitute 
rests here and there for notes, and then 
review the exercise using the foot tap and 
observing rests as carefully as note values. 
The more individual attention given, the 
more effectively this problem can be met, 
for it is inevitably true that the organiza- 
tion is no stronger than its weakest player. 

In conclusion I wish to point out that 
rhythm is but one of a number of elements 
that a student must master before satis- 
factory performance can be achieved. Yet 
it is one of the most essential, and without 
it the student can never hope to be a good 
“sieht-reader.” Some students seem to be 
naturally endowed with a sense of rhythm, 
and they are fortunate; the larger majority 
who are not so gifted have to work out 
the rhythmic patterns the “hard” way, and 
it is this greater number that we are daily 
trying to help. The “foot tap” method 
might be “old-fashioned” or antiquated, but 
its efficacy cannot be denied. Until a more 
worth while method is put forth, I shall 
be inclined to defend and make use of the 
method. 


Keeping Fit Physically 


(Continued from Page 38) 


discovering the ideal number of sleeping 
hours. No two individuals, he explains, 
need the same amount of sleep, although 
the average is usually nine to eleven hours. 
If you find it difficult to get up in the morn- 
ing, you simply are not sleeping enough. 
Try going to bed a half an hour earlier 
each night, until you find that you wake 
refreshed and eager for the day’s practice. 


Read and Sleep 


A NUMBER OF BOOKS haye been published to 
aid restless tossers in wooing sleep and in 
getting the most out of their actual sleep- 
ing hours. Since obstacles to restful slum- 
* * 


ber are in large part mental, almost any 
sleep book (unlike any novel) is good, if it 
puts you to sleep. Here are a few suggested 
titles: 

Edmund Jacobson, You Can Sleep Well; 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1938; Ray 
Giles, Sleep! The Secret of Greater Power 
and Achievement; Bobbs Merrill, Indian- 
apolis, 1938; John A. P. Millet, Jnsomnia, 
Its Causes and Treatment; Greenberg, 
New York, 1938; Donald Anderson Laird, 
How to Sleep and Rest Better; Funk and 
Wagnalls, New York, 1937; Donald An- 
derson Laird and Charles G. Muller, Sleep! 
Why We Need It and How to Get It, 
John Day, New York, 1930. 


x * * 


Even in his most intricate compositions, and particularly in those which 


express his most m 


ysterious feelings, the artist should employ simple form 


in order to render his ideas clear and intelligible —Stephen Heller. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


It’s new, it’s thrilling, it’s spectacular—a 
genuine octave DEAGAN marimba, em- 
bodying DEAGAN standards of quality and 


beauty, at the lowest price in history. 


The DEAGAN STU-DETTE is your oppor- 
tunity, at negligible cost. to stimulate the 
musical interest of your children, develop their 
musical talent. No instrument gives greater 
expression to musical abilities. None wins 
greater applause—or is easier to master. 


There’s fun for all the family in the 
DEAGAN STU-DETTE. Shall we send you 
particulars?... J.C. Deagan, Inc., Dept. E12, 
1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago. 


2% 


S1U-DETTE MARIMBAS 


Write Your 
Own Music 


A KNOWLEDGE of Harmony and 
Composition will contribute 
immeasurably to your advancement 
in music and to your understanding 
and appreciation of it. You can 
easily learn the fascinating art of 
musical expression at home through 
the U. S. School of Musiec’s im- 
proved, up-to-date Course in 


Modern Elementary Harmony 


24 thorough, profusely illustrated 


lessons, written by a famous 
musical doctor, supplemented by 
prompt and helpful criticism by 
trained instructors. This special 
coaching service, which is given 
throughout every phase of the 
work, makes your training in- 


tensely personal and fits it to your 
individual needs. The course is 
complete, splendidly presented, designed 
to make you an expert harmonizer, to 
enable you to orchestrate, improve your 
place in the band or, better still, improve 
your band. Low monthly terms—just a few 
cents a day. Write for full particulars, 
without obligation. Also courses for all lead- 
ing instruments. Mail coupon for Free Book- 
let. U. S. School of Music, 1821 Brunswick 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


- FREE BOOKLET oraemem, 
U. S. School of Music, 1821 Brunswick Blidg., N. Y. C. 


Please send me Free Booklet and information about 
course checked below. (Do you have Instrument... . ) 
Modern Elementary Harmony ” 
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Guitar Mandolin Trombone Other Instrument 7 
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GUY MAIER 


announces a series of his popular classes in 
MATERIALS AND TECHNIC 


for Piano Teachers and Students in 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


MONDAY and WEDNESDAY mornings: Feb. 6, 8, 13, 15, 20, 22— 
from 10-12 at 


Barker Bros. Auditorium 


Other classes will be given later in 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, ASHEVILLE (N. C.), and at the 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL in New York City 


250 teachers and students attended Mr. Maier’s courses 
last summer in New York, Asheville, and Hot Springs, Ark. 


For further information, address 


326 Adelaide Drive 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


Santa Monica, California 


OSCAR WAGNER, Dean 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 


courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and others. 


Courses leading to the B.S. and M.S. Degrees in Instrumental, Singing, 


and Public School Music Departments. 


Catalog on request. 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


NEW ENGLAND 
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EST 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Wallace Goodrich, Director. Quincy Porter, Dean of the Faculty. Faculty 


— of eighty-four. Courses for Bachelor and Master’s Degrees. Diplomas. Spe- 
cial students in all fields. Orchestral, ensemble classes. Dramatics. Illustrated 1938-39 
catalog. Opening of first semester September 15. 310 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


| College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 


. Bachelor of Music 
Degrees * Master of Music 


Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 
All the advantages of a large University. Special 
dormitory, with 35 practice pianos for women 
music students, 5 pipe organs 


SUMMER SESSION ~—July 3 to Aug. 11 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 35, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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160 West 73rd St. New York 
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OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


_ ______ 


One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


NEW BOOK 
GREEK MODES and CHURCH MODES 
MODAL and SECULAR 
HARMONIZATION CLARIFIED by 
Effa Ellis Perfield 
Single Copy $1.00. Special rate for dozen 
or more copies. Order through your local 
dealer, or direct from 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs, BABCOCK'S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 


and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Assured 


Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


IVIENE a THEATRE 


(45th year) Choice—Drama, Dance, Vocal; Stock Theatre 
appearances, Motion picture filming, screening and Radio 


(while learning) for Acting, Teaching and Directing. Gradu- 
ates: Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee 
etc. Separate children’s department. (Catalog) Apply 


Tracy, Peggy Shannon, 


Sec’y. 66 West 85 St., N. Y. 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


School of Music 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


A Leading Southern Music College 
An endowed professional school; nationally accredited. 
Full Bachelor of Music and Master of Music degree 
and diploma courses; B. A, Music Major in Converse 
College Liberal Arts Department. Teachers of national 
reputation; Women’s dormitories. Summer session; 
Artists’ Concerts, Moderate Tuition. For Catalogues 
Address: Ernst Bacon, Dean 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 
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The Threshold of Music 


(Continued from Page 10) 


This quotation from OV’ Man Devil by 
Max Rich is reproduced with the permis- 
sion of Stasny Music Corporation, 
owners of the copyright. 


Here the Bass Law guides the left hand 
part from D to G, to C, to F, to B-flat; 
and then, after a surprise chord which in- 
terrupts the chain by taking the bass to 
D-flat instead of E-flat, the Bass Law starts 
its inexorable work again and carries the 
left hand part from C through F and B- 
flat back to the home note, E-flat. 

Not all the chords involved are dominant, 
however. The ones marked with x’s are, 
and the two marked with y’s are distorted 
versions of the dominant chord (about 
which we shall learn later). But the two 
chords marked with z’s are not dominant 
at all; and yet they are just as successful 
as the others in keeping the bass moving 
according to the Bass Law. 

For even better examples, turn back to 
the three illustrations of seventh chords in 
Chapter VII, and examine the bass notes. 
You will see that most of the time they, 
too, follow the Bass Law, moving either 
down a fifth or up a fourth. 

As these excerpts are played on the 
piano be sure to stress the bass notes. And, 
by the way, be strongly advised to play 
over each and every illustration that is 
mentioned, even when it means turning 
back to another page. In no other way can 
the language of music become really clear 
and intelligible to you. 


The Line of Least Resistance 


WE MIGHT MENTION AT THIS POINT another 
natural tendency in music—a law of har- 
monic inertia. Notes, like human beings, 
have a certain lazy streak in them. When- 
ever they find themselves situated in a posi- 
tion of rest, they show a tendency to follow 
the line of least resistance. Their first choice 
is to stay just where they are; their second 
choice is to move a step at a time; and only 
when they are prodded or fired with sudden 
bursts of enthusiasm will they move in 
larger intervals. 

Chords follow the line of least resistance, 
too—which is only natural, since a chord is 
simply a collection of several notes each of 
which has its own instinctive laziness. 

The way for a piece of music to move 
with the least possible effort from one 
chord to another is for the first chord to 
change only one of its notes, leaving the 
others just as they were. This is the laziest 
of harmonic progressions. The 1-3-5 chord 
(tonic, or Do) can turn into 1-3-6 (an up- 


_side-down version of the La triad) with 


the greatest of ease. One note (5) moves a 
step (to 6), while the others stand still. 
Just as easy is the transformation of 1-3-5 
(Do triad) into 7-3-5 (Mi triad), and of 
2-4-6-8 (Re seventh) into 2-4-6-7 (Ti 
seventh) : ° 


aoe le ie ry 


Notice the smoothness of the progress 
from one chord to the next in this exam) 
the Grail Motive from “Parsifal” by Ri 
ard Wagner 


Ex.18 


The first five chords follow the line 
least resistance absolutely. The first che 
is the tonic of A-flat. In the second, 
note E-flat moves up a step to F (5 to 
In the third, C moves up a step to D-f 
The fourth chord is simply a repetition 
the third. In the fifth, A-flat moves uy 
step to B-flat. 

Next in the order of laziness is the { 
gression that requires two of the notes 
change, leaving one unmoved, or, in the ¢ 
of a seventh chord, two notes unmoved. 


When we come 
require three notes to change, we are bu 
ing the line of least resistance still m 
heavily. In the case of triads, such prog: 
sions leave no notes in common—not e 
one foot on common ground. 


to progressions wl 


Under certain circumstances, howeve! 
chord may move to another chord wt 
has no notes in common, without buck 
the line of least resistance to any gt 
degree. These circumstances are when 
entire chord slides in a body to a new r 
ing place a step higher or lower. Un 


such conditions the effort seems fai 
negligible. Here are some slides compl 


Composers—and the Natural La 
of Music 


WHEN COMPOSERS LINK TOGETHER notes ¢ 
and chords into musical compositions, t 
usually work unconsciously, realizing 
stinctively what is natural and effe 
and what to avoid as incorrect or unss 
fying. But if we analyze what they 
written we usually find that their m 
conforms to 

1. Melody Law. 

2. The Motion and Rest Law. 

3. The Bass Law. 

4. The Line of Least Resistence 

Within these general bounds, of c 

composers are free to do as they wish 
as authors are free to transfer 
thoughts into words in as bold a w 
they please, provided they W sO 


re 
sen: 


| oy odo Cetra there are ambitious men and women, who know the advant 
still neglect to keep up with the best that is offered. It is too easy for them to 
find that excuse instead of making the effort to use the minutes ¢ 


The most successful musician, of course, is a very busy one. The demands upon his 
extra time for something worth while. It is for such a one, chiefly. that the Exte 


A Teachers Diploma 
r 


O 
A Bachelor’s De sree 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


his interesting class or position and go away for instruction. 


Extension work is also equally advantageous to the beginne 


with one’s regular work. 


by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. (Address Dept. A-134) 1525 


Look back over the last year. What Progress have you made? Perhaps you’ve wanted to send 
. for our catalog and sample lessons before— just to look into them. That is your privilege. We offer 
them without obligation to you. Ours is one of the leading musical institutions teaching music e 
the Home Study method and we urge you to take advantage of the spare moments you are sure to 


: find. 


ou must not rely upon your good intentions, as you have in the past, or you will miss this 


for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist is earni 
i is. g f (: s s ning full 
more the salary of a musician with only a general knowledge. Openings in the cermin Hey 


: opportunity. There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they fit teachers 


ee very rapidly. There are big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 
A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. Fit yourself 
for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! You can easily and quickly 
fit yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 

This great musical organization now in its 35th successful year—has developed 
and trained many musicians and many successful teachers. And to you we offer the 
Same advantages which have been given to them. Now is the opportune time for 
you to clip the coupon, Get it in the first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The 
coupon will bring you information about the lessons which will be of untold value. 


f This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


the Playing of Jazz Harmful? 

=. 1. What is meant by a note at the ‘> of 
e of music and a number after it, such as 

= 96? I know it means something about how 

st to play the note, but what does the 96 sig- 


fy 

2. Does playing too much jazz and popular 
usie interfere with the interpretation of 
issical music?—C. C. 


A. 1. These figures refer to the tempo (or 
te of speed) of the composition. In order to 
uke any use of them you will need to acquire 
metronome—which costs several dollars and 
ay be obtained through the publishers of 
if Ercupe. The metronome is a clock-like de- 
ce for setting any tempo, from about forty 
ats per minute to about two hundred eight. 
is an“upright pendulum with a sliding 
t on it. By setting this weight at vari- 
res, as for example 84, or 132, or 160, 
can set any tempo that is indicated in 
ece of music one wishés to perform. If, 
‘in your question, the unit of counting is a 
larter note, it means that the piece is to be 
d at the speed of ninety-six quarter notes 
minute. Very often the note is preceded 
» initials M.M., meaning Maelzel Metro- 
(Maelzel being the name of the inventor 
metronome). 
es, I think playing jazz interferes with 
evelopment of taste for art music, and if 
pect to be a serious musician I advise 
10t to play much jazz. Of couse, the oc- 
al playing of a popular piece, merely as 
sion, will not harm you. But if you play 
r wr! at extent, especially while your 
is still in a formative stage, your de- 
ent as a musician will be impeded. 


it Pieces, 

_I expect to compete in a piano contest 
am to use Bach’s Two-part Invention, 
4, for one number. Can you tell me of 
contrasting number?—Miss W. D. 


I think this invention a very good piece 
it will show the judges that, at least, 
not superficial. Select one of the com- 
$ following for a contrasting number. 
: al them in the order of what my 
ep would be. Valse in EB minor 
= Valse in C-sharp minor by Chopin: 
eet, Op. 90, No. 4 by Schubert ; 
nor by MacDowell. 


. 


empo of Chopin’s C-Sharp 


a diy give me the approximate 
pin's in C-sharp minor? 
is the Meno mosso prayesy 
ot —Miss D. F. 


r and the amateur. The work can be done at home in spare time, with no interference 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER “DEPARTMENT 


Conducted 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 
Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied b 
i Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


and address of the inquirer. 


lento), the tempo should be a little slower. 
This slowing up prepares for a brilliant finish. 


The Agogie Accent Explained. 
I should like to have the agogie accent 
explained and illustrated.—C. H. 

A. The word accent commonly refers to a 
dynamic emphasis on a tone or chord. In other 
words the accented tone is louder and there- 
fore more prominent. But there is another way 
of making a tone more emphatic, namely, by 
lengthening it, and when in performing music 
the artist stresses a certain tone by making 
it longer, this is referred to as an agogic ac- 
cent. 


What Does a Sharp Do? 

1. In Mendelssohn’s Scherzo Op. 16, 
No. 2 (Measures 8, 22, 28, and 24) ts the 
note (A) in one clef to be sharped the same 
as the one in the other when the sharp is writ- 
ten in only one clef? 

2. In measure 58, the right hand C is 
sharped but there is no sharp before the C in 
the bass. Should the bass C be sharped?—Mrs. 
BB. L. 

A. 1. This grace note A is not sharped. Ac- 
cidentals affect only the notes on that degree 
of the staff for one measure, They do not 
affect even the octave note above or below on 
the same staff. 

2. You probably have a copy published by 
the Sherwood Music School in which I see they 
have neglected to place a sharp before this C. 
Of course it should be sharped, 


Who Does the Pedaling? 
In playing a four-hand duet awho should 


so the loud and soft pedals—the person play- 
ing the primo part or the one playing the 
secondo part? In many of the duets there is no 
marking for the pedals.—#. F. 


A. Usually the person laying the secondo 
part does the pedaling. The usual rule is to 
change the pedal with each change of har- 
mony; and, when there are no pedal marks, 
your ear will have to be your guide. Pedal in 
such a way that the effect is richer, smoother, 
more sonorous, but not blurred. 


li 
Aving Lia the Ditson edition of Chopin’s 


Etude, Op. 25, No. 1. the pedal is marked only 


the full name 


for the last six measures. Is it used elsewhere? 
2. Should the soft pedal be used for the 
effect of softness and loudness by gradually 
pressing it down and releasing it in this study? 
—A. MacD. 


A. 1. This etude should be pedaled from 
beginning to end. Change the pedal at each of 
the fundamental basses; that is, if the har- 
mony changes at this point. If the harmony re- 
mains the same do not be afraid to continue the 
pedal. Many measures, like the first, are 
pedaled throughout. Some editions continue 
the pedal throughout the first two measures. 
However, always listen carefully and if you feel 
that. there is a blurr then change. Only in this 
way will your pedaling improve. The pedal is 
held through the six measures marked in the 
Ditson edition; however, you should release 
the pedal on the D-natural at the beginning of 
the trill. This trill does not need a pedal, but 
you must catch the final chord again. There 
should be an effect of pedal legato throughout 
the entire composition. 

2. When the wna corda pedal is depressed the 
action of the piano is shifted to the right so 
that the hammer strikes on one or two strings 
instead of three. From this you can see that 
the change in tone cannot be gradual, but is 
abrupt. The una corda pedal can be used to 
advantage throughout the last six measures. 

I have not answered your third question as 
I think the publisher of Tur Prvupe can better 
give you this information and supply you with 
the material wanted, 


Is It a Misprint? 

Q. In Minuet Antique, by Seeboeck, and 
in the 39th measure, the chord is F-sharp, 
C-sharp, D, and A. Should the C-shar, ne 
C-natural? In measure 40 the chord ix F-shers, 
B,D, and G. Should the F-sharp be FP-natural? 
It seems to me that these two measures are a 
sequence of the first two, Am I correct? 
—Miss M. R. 


A. I was unable to secure a copy of this 
plece so measures 37, 38, 39, and 40 were 
copied by the publishers of Tor Erupp and 
sent to me. Just having these four measures to 
examine makes it a little difficult to answer 
your question as I would like to, Although the 
chords could be written as they are in your 
copy, I feel that you are ment in thinking that 
mensnures 39 and 40 are simply a sequence to 
measures 37 and 838, The title Minuet 'Antique 
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gives me another reason for thinking these are 
misprints. Surely, Mozart would have written 


C-natural in 
measure 40, 


measure 39, and F-natural in 


Was Debussy Wrong? 

1. Is the notation correct in Debussy’s 
Des pas sur la neige? Should the sixteenth note 
be preceded by a sixteenth rest? 


Ex.1 


2. Also, are the curved lines between the 
notes on the same degree of the scale ties or 
slurs?—Mrs. J. C. S. 

_A. 1. Mathematically speaking this nota- 
tion is wrong. One of the eighth notes should 
be dotted, like this: 


I do not think that this is an oversight on 
Debussy’s part; perhaps he thought that two 
eighth notes and one sixteenth note have as 
much right to equal a quarter note as do three 
eighth notes ! However, since he placed a figure 
three under the triplet figure he really should 
have used three eighth notes. 
2. These are not slur lines but ties. 


Analysis of Mozart’s Sonatas, 

“IT notice in Tun Ervpe for February, 1938, 
a correspondent asks if you know of any 
book which gives an analysis of the Mozart 
“Sonatas.” You say you have not found such 
a book but I have one in my library which I 
purchased many years ago. It is “Analysis of 
Mozart's Sonatas” by Janet Salsbury.—L. R. B. 


How to Count Six-Bight 

. IT am in doubt about counting sia-cight, 
nine-cight or twelve-cight time. How is thia 
time counted? I have been told asia-cight 
could be counted as one-two-three-four-five-sig ; 
but IT also hare been told that it may be 
counted one-two, making triplets of the three 
eighth notes. Which method is correct?— 
Mrs. J. B. 


A. It all depends on the tempo. In a slow 
movement count one-two-three-four-five-six, ac- 
centing one and four. But in a quicker tempo 
count one-two just as though one-two-three 
were a triplet and four-five-six another. In this 
case one is accented slightly more than four. If 
you are in doubt whether to count two or six 
n the case of some particular composition, try 
both and choose the one that feels better to 
you. 
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Expanding Your Cultural and Musical Life 


(Continued from Page 38) 


fine rotogravure photographs, most of which 
we have never heretofore seen. With its gay 
scarlet modern cover design by Gerscovici, 
it is the kind of book that people will like 
to expose in the music room, for decorative 
purposes. One interesting chart in the book 
reveals that the vocal student studying in 
New York for three years, should not ex- 
pect to spend less than eight thousand dol- 
lars for the period. In fact it may run 
nearer nine, with living expenses at $30 a 
week totaling $4500 and vocal lessons at 
$5.00 a lesson, costing $4,000. 

Certainly one of the most significant 
figures in the art history of all time is 
Leonardo da Vinci; and any new work, 
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such as that of Antonina Valentin (The 
Viking Press, $3.75), deserves the serious 
consideration of all who are endeavoring 
to seek a wider culture. This is one of the 
strongest biographies of this world figure; 
and fortunate is he who through it ex- 
tends his knowledge of the great era in 
which the versatile Leonardo lived. 

The writer has found the remarkable 
motion picture, “A Man You Will Remem- 
ber” one of the most worth while of its 
type. With a cast of actors little known 
to the public, and with a setting entirely 
adequate but without pretentions, it is one 
of the most forceful and compelling dramas 


that has ever been presented on the screen. 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE are 


Another Use for Reward Cards 


By EDWARD J. PLANK 


EvERY MUSIC TEACHER has been at some 
time or other discouraged by the poor at- 
tendance at recitals on the part of the 
fathers of the pupils. It is disappointing to 
realize that the only concern the average 
father has about his child’s music study is 
to pay the bill. The writer has observed 
that fathers of new pupils came to the first 
recital on which their child appeared, and 
finding themselves in a decided minority, 
did not attend further programs. 

Visitors at recitals serve as an excellent 
advertising medium for the teacher. Pupils 
bring their relatives and friends and they 
should be encouraged to do so. To stimulate 
this extending of invitations the writer of- 
fered a Reward Card to any pupil who 
brought three guests. The required num- 


ber may be three, four, or five g 
Naturally, the first guests a child cons 
are his parents. This is an opportuni 
win a Reward Card very quickly; as 
usual way is by practicing a maxi 
amount of time for a few weeks. The 
dren appreciate such a “bargain” and 
see to it that their fathers are pr 
This offer brought out the fathers 
masse (and even some grandfathers) 
the writer’s studio. 

Having won another card in the se 
the student is more anxious to oa 
the set. Besides solving the father att 
ance problem and creating a larger stu 
audience, this offer thereby incites the s 
dent to earn more Reward Cards in 
usual practice manner. 


The Men of the Orchestra : 


(Continued from Page 13) 


of two kinds: general and musical. Both 
are excellent character builders, and can- 
not but be of assistance to the persons who 
benefit by them. 

The general discipline of an orchestra is 
a very army-like affair. The men soon learn 
to arrive punctually; to get themselves and 
their instruments in good order promptly 
on the stage; to think in terms of the 
group as a whole and not of themselves; 
to obey instructions quickly, accurately, 
and without questioning; and to check im- 
pulsive exuberances of their own. When 
one rehearses with one hundred and five 
men on the stage, for instance, and the 
conductor stops a moment to explain some- 
thing, he can have no little buzzing of talk 
among the players, discussing points of 
their own. Even if the conductor is not suffi- 
ciently interesting or vital to maintain dis- 


cipline in his own right, the men must 
nonetheless go through the motions and 


present him with the sort of disciplined at- 
tention he has not earned. This sometimes 
happens, and the men must know how to 
behave. 

Musical discipline is different. This in- 
volves knowing exactly and at all times 
what to do and what not to do. The goal 
of a well disciplined orchestra is to acquire 
such exact familiarity with the scores— 
with their emphasis, their ensemble give 
and take, as well as with their notes—that 
the conductor’s signals to bring this or that 
group into the forefront of attention will 
be not even needed. Great playing is ap- 
proximated when the conductor is free to 
concentrate upon his interpretations, while 
the men take care of how to realize them 
without having to be told. 

It requires the greatest flexibility, of 
course, to perform familiar works with va- 
rious conductors, each of whom brings his 
own individual interpretative conceptions of 
work upon them. Even when the orchestral 
players do not agree with the indications 
of the all important baton, they have to fol- 
low them. An orchestra is a mirror; it 


Lessons With Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
(Continued from Page 14) 


_ an interpreter. He could not commit a 
grossness or sensationalismy: if he would, 
and would not if he could.” 

For instance, Gabrilowitsch would say: 


“Do not play loud for the sake of play- 
ing loud, or fast for the sake of playing 
fast. If such conditions do not grow logi- 
cally out of the music, they are beh 
and unworthy effects.” 

He insisted on perfect repose. 


does not play either well or badly (in | 
interpretative sense, of course) but refle 
the musical personality directing it—neitl 
more nor less. 

The men of the orchestra have proble 
to face which the public hardly realiz 
Take, for instance, the matter of into 
tion. One sometimes reads reviews in wh 
the orchestra is criticised for imperfect 
tonation. In nine cases out of ten (wl 
dealing with a group of experienced < 
seasoned men) this is not the players’ fa 
at all but depends on atmospheric con 
tions. Strings usually hold their tone — 
best. The woodwinds and the brasses suf 
most from sudden changes in heat or c¢ 
The woodwinds are especially sensiti 
and thus it results that they set the into 
tion for the entire orchestra. The colder 
is, the higher they sound; the warmer, 
lower. Thus, as the program progres 
and the hall becomes warmer (merely fr 
having so many human beings breathing 
it), the musicians are in constant dan; 
of playing out of tune, without being a 
to do anything about it. On bitter cold da 
the woodwind players frequently co 
down to the hall two full hours before tl 
are due (and often at great sacrifice 
simply to acclimate their instruments 
the difference in temperature between | 
outdoors and the hall in which they v 
play. The danger is greatest when the ou 
door of the hall is close to the stage, 
when the auditorium is too suddenly chil 
during intermission times. Give a seasor 
orchestra a_ scientifically air conditior 
hall to play in, and defects of intonati 
will disappear as if by magic. 

But no matter how fine the hall, h 
adequate the training, how splendid 1 
technic, or how disciplined the musi 
background, the orchestral musician is a 
disadvantage if he approaches his work 
the nature of disgraceful second choi 
Routine playing is entirely worthy and « 
pable of leading to dignified musical heigh 
Let us learn to regard it in that light. — 


“For without repose a pianist has 
control over an audience. You m 
absolute mental control of the sit 
He would often say: 

“Guard against restless | 
may use rubato when wv charac 
work permits it, but t 
steadiness thetnigiont®| : 
He. always ostressed 

laces.” 


axe 


d Voice and Falsetto. 

.—I am a young man twenty yetrs old, 
| a high, lyric tenor voice and I have been 
ing since May, 1937. My teacher makes 
e the so-called falsetto voice, which I 
done, developing it so that there is now 
eak between it and the chest voice. What 
s me is that I can get no power, and 
ih tones are rather breathy. IT am sure 
am breathing correctly. Am I using the 
tones correctly? If not what is my 
e?—C. R. B. 


—I wish the expressions “Head Voice” 
1 “falsetto Voice” could be clearly defined, 
almost every attempt to do so meets with 
objection. Here is an attempt to clarify 
misconception. It is my opinion only, and 
be accepted as such. The expression 
Voice” is used to classify those high 
that seem to have the greater part of 
resonance in the head, and the bones of 
ce. The French words “Dans la Masque” 
the same thing. It is a sensation of vibra- 
only, as Lili Lehman pointed out, all the 
2 throughout the entire range of the voice 
ng formed by the action of the breath upon 
approximated vocal cords. 
heoretically at least, the falsetto voice, is 
ced with much less firmly approximated 
cords, which accounts for both the 
iness and the lack of carrying power of 
falsetto voice. Under the advice of the 
r it may be used, in an attempt to obtain 
s sense of vibration without stiffening the 
0 muscles or the tongue. The resulting 
nes are too weak and emasculated for opera 
neert. I think pe teacher will agree that 
ally you will have to use a firmer and 
tone, if you expect to be successful. 
e remember that this is only my opinion. 
t your teacher. 


s “Maiden’s Wish.” 

In the Song, The Maiden’s Wish, by 
in, please give _me_ the execution. of, 
4, second line, “But in the little window” 


Ss 
ib 


fields se-rene, But in the lit-tle win-dow; 


| good, fairly easy way to play the many 
in the introduction—piano part. 
ild this do? 


fields se-rene But in the lit-tle win- dow; 


H. B, 


In the song, Maiden’s Wish, Chopin, at 
rds “But in the little Window,” clearly 
ites that the small notes should be sung 
po rubato; or, if you prefer the expres- 

jacere. To change the value of the 
n the first measure, and the accent in the 
as you suggest, would be, in my opin- 
improve upon Chopin; and I am sure 
you nor I would have the temerity to 


haps Chopin intended that a skilful 
should play the trills in the introduc- 
omething like this: 


00 papia for your technic, then be 
|} High Tones Once More 
a tenor twenty-two years of age, 
en studying voice two years, Al- 
e facial and bodily exercises daily, 
relaxed tongue and aasiog jaw 
tones seem strained and 
i easily. There seems to be 
ce nor mellowness in the upper 
re the terms head voice and falsetto 
is; and, if I cultivate my voice from 
1 starting upon a falsetto 
e unite with the lower 
y an evenly balanced scale? 
is casy to sing but weak and 
ptween the B and D im- 
bass staff—F. M. 
€ eat our voice is really a 


aritone? You should be 
before you commence 

e my answer to 
in attempt to clarify 
; I venture here a 
Isetto and head voice, 
» understand the differ- 


isters so that there 
requires a great deal 
P you are successful, 
aie eit gh 

an ou 
it Lis- 


Shitele L 


Voice QuEsTIONs 
Answered 


By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless ed by th 
eT cadres: of the inquirer. Only initials, icing we arto 


or pseudonym given, will be published. 


ten to Richard Crooks, who is a past master in 
this sort of thing. Remember that in the so- 
called head voice the vocal cords are more 
firmly approximated than they are in the so- 
called falsetto, and that the resulting tone is 
stronger and less breathy. The falsetto is very 
effective over the radio, but too small and thin 
for use in concert or opera with a large or- 
chestra. Consult your teacher for a more defi- 
nite description of falsetto and head voice. 


The Abominable Tremolo 

Q.—1.I am a soprano fifteen years of age; 
and I am also a violinist. T can sing my high 
notes nicely dnd use my tremolo, but I cannot 
do my low notes very well. 

2. Can you give me any exercises or scales 
to help this. What classical or popular music 
do you recommend for soprano ?—V. M, 


: A.—It is not at all unusual for a girl of 
fifteen to sing very high notes. Later in life, 
as the girl develops into a woman, usually a 
few tones are added by time to the lower voice, 
while one or two may disappear from the 
upper voice. The tremolo is a very dangerous 
habit to form. It is easy to acquire, very diffi- 
cult to overcome, and most audiences dislike 
it. It is quite objectionable over the radio. 
Sing with a clear, pure, steady tone, without 
any shake in it at all, 

2. There are so many excellent books of 
exercises for the soprano voice that I hesitate 
to recommend any. Abt’s “Singing Tutor”: 
Connell's “Master Exercises’: and Marchesi's 
“Method” Vol. 1, are outstanding. If you need 
a small book about the theory of voice produe- 
tion, you might look at my “What The Vocal 
Student Should Know.” 

Until you have a good command of your 
voice, it would be well to refrain from singing 
too many and too difficult songs. However, any 
song that is within the range of your voice, 
and not too hard for your musicianship, may 
be attempted. It sounds as if you need instruc- 
tion in the art of singing, from a competent 
teacher. 


Singing After Tonsilectomy. 

Q.—I am sixteen years of age. Four years 
ago my voice changed from soprano to alto, 
as the result of a tonsil operation. My range is 
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just two octaves. On the low notes I sing with 
volume and without strain; but my voice 
strains and gets hoarse on the high tones. How 
can I increase my range up? I have had no 
voice lessons. What instruction books upon 
the voice could I buy? Please answer in THe 
Etvpe.—RP. J. G. 

A.—1. The range you indicate is a good one, 
provided the tones are all of the same color 
and the scale is smooth. Did your voice change 
as the result of the tonsilectomy, or was it the 
result of your growing from a child of twelve 
to a young woman of sixteen? This should be 
satisfactorily answered before you decide 
whether your voice is soprano or contralto. It 
is not at all unusual for the character and the 
range of a voice to change after the tonsils are 
removed, because the whole shape of the throat 
has changed. After the wound has healed and 
the sear tissue been absorbed, the true quality 
of the voice usually shows itself again. Four 
years seem plenty of time for these things to 
have occurred, and at this distance it looks as 
if you would remain a contralto. No certain 
answer to this question could be given without 
a hearing. 

2. Perhaps you are forcing your voice to go 
too high, thus causing hoarseness. Or it may 
be that you are relying too much upon the so- 
ealled chest quality, as many contraltos do, 
thus limiting the upper range of the voice. Try 

racticing ascending and descending scales, 
Cane eareful not to sing too loudly, and avoid- 
ing any tremolo, which is apt to appear after 
a tonsilectomy. Also see that you do not carry 
the “chest voice” too high, and that there is 
little or no break between the low and the high 
voices; but that the scale is smooth. The late 
Herbert Witherspoon has devoted a portion of 
his book upon the yocal art to exercises de- 
signed to help singers after tonsilectomy, Read 
it, and try them. You might use Sieber’s 
“Thirty-six Eight Measure Vocalises.” 


She Wants Some New Songs. 

Q.—I am «@ senior in High School and have 
taken singing lessons two years. I sing all 
types of songs, with _a range from middle ¢ 
to high G or A. Sing On by Denza suits me and 
my style, Please suggest some songs that 
would be good for me to sing this year.—D. 3B. 

A.—After all, every man must choose for 
himself the music that he likes. Here are a 
few suggestions: Sheila, by Kellogg: When I 
have Sung my Songs, by Charles; Carmena, 
by Wilson; Wake Ups by Phillips ;, and Going 
Home, by Dvyofik. All are pretty, and one of 
them might suit your needs. 


Should a Soprano Sing Alto? 

Q.—Please tell me the effect upon the soprano 
voice of singing alto.—V. L. W. 

A.—First you must be sure that you really 
are a soprano. There are some voices on the 
border ne between soprano and alto, They 
are called either mezzo-soprano or mezso-con- 
tralto. Are you sure that you are not one of 
these? Have a thorough examination by a good 
singing teacher, who will classify your voice 
for you and tell you what exercises and songs 
you should study, When a real soprano sings 
alto for any length of time, it usually takes 
away some of her high notes, 
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Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WepbGE, Director 


July 5 to August 11, 1939 


Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher's 
certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 
and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and 
materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 


musicology. 


and chorus. 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Special program of study for high school students in- 
cluding private instrumental or vocal instruction, rudi- 
ments of music, and daily rehearsals in orchestra, band, 


Room 125 


Two one-week FORUM courses conducted by leading 
music educators July 17 to 21 and July 24-28 


For catalogue please address 


New York, N. Y. 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


72nd YEAR 
A complete school of music, dramatic art 
and dancing. Courses lead to degrees. Spe- 
_cial students may enter at any time. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Opens January 27 


Write for catalog 
2650 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 
Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 


Four and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 


of Artist Teachers. Seventh Annual Bach Festival, 
June 9 and 10, 1939. Send for catalogue or informa- 


ti to: 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 
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OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


dvanced study in all branches for Mus, B., Sch. Mus. 
# degrees, combination with Oberlin College for A. B. 
Distinguished faculty of specialists, Excellent equipment, 
For entrance, high school or uivalent, Dormitories. 
Catalog. Frank H Shaw, Dir., Box 519, Oberlin, Ohio 


Ohe Clebeland Jnstitute of (/)usir 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree. Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Faculty of Nationally Known Musicians 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
uished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
estival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 


each week on $75,000 organ. 
CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
DETROI INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman 
DR. EDWARD B. MANVILLE, President 


Member of the National Association of Music Schools. 
Founded 1897. All branches of Music and Dramatic Art 
School of Sacred Music. Faculty of 70 artists. Accredited 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 

H. B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
52 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 


Second Semester 
Begins 
February 13. 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 


Courses in piano, votce, violin, ‘cello, organ, theory, 
blic school music and choir directing leading to 
achelor and Master degrees. 


TO STUDY? 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


BARBARA BLATHERWICK 


Recital - Coloratura Soprano - Opera 


Teacher of Voice 
The Italian -bel canto, founded on the 
seis of Manuel Garcia 
3 Fifth Avenue 
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KATE S. CHITTENDEN 
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NEW YORK 


FREDRIK E. BLICKFELT 
Voice Specialist 
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ROSE OUGH 
VOICE 
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ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Endicott 2-2084. On Tuesdays and Wednesday inbd 
Philadelphia, as Director of Piano Department in thebd 
Combs College of Music, 1331 S. Broad St. 
Pupils accepted during Summer. Credits for 
degrees granted. 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 


610 So. Van Ness Ave., 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Frank) (Ernesto) 


LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 


Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since 1922 
14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Available as Lecture-Recitalist 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON 


Author ‘Basic Pianoforte Technique" 
MacMillan Co. 
Teacher of Teachers. Coach of Young Artists. 


609 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Mid-West) 


200 W. 57th St., 


NINA BOLMAR Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 


Teacher of voice 
Endorsed by L. S. Samoiloff 
612 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Web. 4937 


Study Modern Popular Piano Playing with 
HENRY SCOTT 


Famous Screen and Radio Pianist—Teacher 
Courses in Swing—Harmony—Orchestrations. 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
Telephone Columbus 5-6894 or write 


315 West 57th St. New York City 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


Pianist and Teacher 
assistant and successor to Emil Liebling 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Telephone Webster 4937 


and Josef Hofmann. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City 
Summer Master Class—June to September 
Apply Now 


FREDERIC WARREN 


Teacher of Singing 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
REgent 4-8226 
Member, American Academy of Teachers of 
Singinga—New York Singing Teachers Association 


ANNE YAGO 


(Mrs. W. H. McGuffey) 

A Teacher of Voice 
With Years of Experience as Contralto Prima Donna 
with the Leading Grand Opera and Light Opera 
companies of The United States. 

Pupi! prepared for Radio, Concert and Opera 
Studio—!908 N Street, N.W. Washington, D. 
Phone District—4079 


HILDA von TAUBE 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Pupil Doctor Malvine Brée & Theo. Leschetizky 
3632 Homewood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
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Pwho desire to take advanced work away from 
pqhome at an advertising cost that is not pro- 
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“Well Done” 
By IZANE PECK 


Do you sING, or play some musical instru- 
ment? If so, it might be well to apply a 
simple gauge to the performance. Ask 
yourself these three questions. 
1. Can I play or sing several pieces 
from memory? 
2. Do I play or sing these well 
enough to interest my hearers? 


3. Are these pieces well chosen? 

If these questions cannot be answered 
in the affirmative, strive until they can be 
done so. Thereby it will be found that 
both interest and efficiency will be doubled 
and even trebled. There will be also an in- 
ner conviction that you can express your- 
self well musically. 


The “Moonlight” Sonata 


(Continued from Page 9) 


to the sacred pile that shines yonder before 
the tearless eye, etc. etc... .” 

Adolph Albert Schmitz, in a publication 
appearing in 1898, places the scene of ac- 
tion of this sonata “in a cemetery.” He sees 
“a poor widow, falteringly approaching the 
grave of her deceased husband.” Standing 
there, she thinks, “I must resign myself to 
Fate.” In the second movement Beethoven 
calls to the forsaken widow in three-voiced 
chords, “Have faith in the TRINITY (!) 
suffer with fortitude, pray and work, put 
your trust in God, he will not forsake you 
and your children.” In the final movement, 
the widow becomes inyolved in a struggle 
for existence; she reproaches herself, suf- 
fers pangs of conscience, sees the hand of 
Providence in her suffering, is overcome 
with remorse! From time to time, major 
chords are heard, representing consolation ; 
but her wavering hope vanishes before her 
great grief. The second section ends with 
the ultimate death struggle.” 

Ulibischeff finds in the Adagio “the moy- 
ing plaint of a love that knows no realiza- 
tion and feeds upon itself like a flame lack- 
ing fuel. As the melody sounds more 
brokenly, the moon shines forth, like a 
pale, corpse-like face, and then veils itself 
in a moment behind the gloom-cloud, 
hastening past. We seem to view an im- 
mense grave on a wild barren plain. Melo- 
dies rise, like the responses of a complaining 
spirit, bemoaning its impotence. In the 
Presto, Beethoven gives vent to his fury 
and despair, cursing Destiny which crushes 
the human race under the load of its curse 
—and then weeps again like a child beg- 
ging its mother’s forgiveness.” 

Elterlein regards “unspeakable pain, cut- 
ting agony of soul” as the keynote of the 
entire work. “In the Adagio, the inner 
suffering appears restrained, repressed. 
Measured sighs escape to the Inevitable. 
The colorit of the whole is magical—a 
twilight, a night-zephyr. In the Allegretto 
we fall as from heaven into an easy, care- 
ess, light mood of the other movement (?). 
In the last movement, the pain-racked soul 
surges up in agonized passion. The re- 
pressed feelings find vent, a whirlwind of 
emotion rages. As out of the rumbling con- 
tortions from the crater of the heart, the 
soul struggles fiercely with the power of 
Darkness. It does not, however, succumb; 
disenthralling humor glances out in a few 
passages. The composer’s spirit has given 
free rein to its tears and thus won off the 
spell.” 

To Louis Koehler “the mood of the 
Adagio sostenuto reveals a churchyard, 
beneath weeping willows, with the moon 
shining on funeral urns. The Allegretto in 
D flat leads into a mood mingling with 
tears, transforming the earlier agony of 
grief into tender consolation. In the Presto 
agitato, accents of fear and terror alternate 
with moments of delirious rapture in the 
play of unfettered feeling and with moments 
of sublime resignation, teeming with lofty, 
soul-felt dignity. After flaring up in a 
violent career of passion, it falls in mortal 
lassitude, in a last intense effort.” 

Marx calls the first movement “the soft 
song of renouncing love.” It is the fare- 
well to all hope of the thirsting soul, when 
speech fails, when the fearful sigh from the 
faithful breast can hardly breathe its lay, 
when the pulse of rhythm, scarce awakened, 
falters and delays, like the last, lingering 
gaze of a sad parting. Life, too, glides 
downward with ghostly calm into depths, 
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Some of our modern young composers ought to be made to ing the 
'—Sir creer Wood.’ it 2 


they write for the voice.” 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” s 
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_—the beauty of the mechanical a 


wherein no balm is found for these pai 
And, in such chaste tranquillity, untroub 
by all disturbing storms of passion, 
mournful song flows on. Renunciation 
followed by the parting in the sece 
movement. Oh, think of me, I think 
thee. Farewell! Farewell forever! And rt 
Life must nevertheless be lived. The lo 
storms abroad and storms aloft and fum 
and complains. All the assaults aj 
thunderbolts of Fate shall not bow 
noble head of the devoted one.” 

Czerny speaks only of the first moy 
ment, calling it “a nightscene in which 
wailing spirit-voice is heard.” 

Liszt called the Allegretto “a flower be 
tween two abysses.”—a comparison, by 
way, which Ulibischeff did not approve. 

The above analyses and stories are but 
few taken at random from a vast n 
which have appeared in print. Other writer 
who have discoursed in more or less simil: 
fashion include: Mme. A. Audley, W. vi 
Lenz, Carl Zastrow, Willibald Nagel, é 


The Nub of the Matter 


No ONE WILL GAINSAY that most of # 
above stories are pretty, Nor will any on 
gainsay that numerous individuals, aj 
parently, do not, or cannot, enjoy mus 
without some verbal prop. It is, of cour. 
very difficult to fathom or justify the r 
actions of others to music; but it woul 
seem that, in such cases, it is the stor 
rather than the music which is apprehende 
Be that as it may, music which requires 
story, music which cannot, so to spe 
“stand on its own legs,” is a pretty flims 
product, which certainly does not merit # 
immortality of Beethoven’s “Op. 27, No. 2 
The real reason, finally, why it is so he 
to talk or write about music is that # 
art’s actual emotional content—certainly 1 
most important thing about it—transce 
ordinary language and cannot be express 
or described in words. 

In conclusion, Dr. Adolph Kullak, in 
“Esthetics of Piano Playing,” sounds 
rational note. “In view of the boundl 
affinities between tone and life, he ( 
pianoforte player) should only begin y 
the idea, that every noble composition 
lyric expression is of such wonderful, i 
nately profound depth, that the soul ¢ 
translate the most rapturous emotion of 
life through it alone. Beethoven’s “Sonata 
C-sharp minor” is neither the picture of 
churchyard, nor of a temple, nor of 
nouncing love. It is more than this. 
the picture of the primal source of | 
emotions, which are experienced in th 
several situations. Although _ pi 
playing belongs to the domain of repro 
tive art, its elements cannot be projec 
without the highest cultural developmen 
the interpreter. Feeling will be 
lovelier, the more it is spiritualized 
thought. . . . Let the player not be con 
to leave everything to his blind emoti 
instinct; in all there dwells a law of be: 
which would be discovered by 

. In many works the sensuous po 
a fine technique may exhaust Me 


the intention of the work; but t 
must discern with tact and pre 
lofty creations of a Beethoven, Bi 
bert, Schumann, Chopin, Me 
Brahms take beauty of this 
granted— THEIR REAL 
LIES DEEPER.” 
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Advance of Publication Offers 


—January 1939— 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below Are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works Are in the Course 
of Preparation. The Low Advance 
Offer Prices Apply to Orders Placed 
Now, with Delivery to be Made 
When Finished. 


Ati-CLasstc BAND BOOK—LEIDZEN 


ae ee a es $0.15 
25 or More Parts, Each fet ee Re es 
Konductor’s Score (Pian0)..........ccccsresccsees Ap 
FRAGMENTS FROM FAMOUS SYMPHONIES— 
PIANO—BAINES. ................0.:sccccesseeeeees 4 Ae -30 
Hart! Kinc or Gtory—EasterR CANTATA— 
BRMUETIN GS oc ya snackatasinan och esvese Se eee 30 
MANUAL OF FUGUE—OREM 40 
DNE-STRING SOLOS—FOR VIOLIN  BEGIN- 
NERS—HARPER VIOLIN Parr .15 
: PIANO ParRT .20 
DORGANIST’S RESOURCE—FLAGLER ............0000055 eG 
PENITENCE, PARDON AND PEACE—CANTATA 
FOR WOMEN’S VOICES — MAUNDER — 
_ WaRHURST 30 
PLAY AND SING—PIANO—RICHTER ... 25 
REWARD Carps FOR Music Puprits—SECOND 
SERIES 35 


Ten Stupigs iN BLACK AND WHITE—PIANO— 


ae PD a oe SR | .20 
Victory DiviNE—EASTER CANTATA FOR 
| TREBLE Vortces—Marks-WARHURST...........- A: | 
anid BARITONE, THE—SONG ALBUM .. 35 
OUTHFUL TENOR, THE—SONG ALBUM .......... 35 


The Cover for This Month 


Little Nance Bor- 
bridge and Jane 
Bloxom of Flower- 
town, Pa., help Mr. 
Si LaTour, already 
known to Erupe read- 
ers through several in- 
teresting photographic 
covers, to obtain the 
“turning over a new 
leaf” photograph with 
wi ons aioe eae which Tue Etrupp 
fusic MaGazine greets its readers on its first 

ue of the year 1939. 

| More than one wise mind has expressed the 
fonviction that the four necessities in man’s 
life, apart from his faith, are food, shelter, 
iment, and music. The value of music to a 
e is enhanced many-fold when it is self- 
ated. The young lady at the piano is for- 
ate that her parents already have made it 
sible for her to have music in her life. The 
ttle child reaching for the music is a reminder 
all parents of children of this age that now 
the time to make plans, so that within a 
; years hence their little boys and little girls 
y have a real New Year in their lives as 
way is provided for them to begin to learn 
ow to bring music forth from the piano. 

Tue Erupe Music Macazine secured the 
Magazine cover privileges on the photograph 
sproduced on this issue from Si LaTour and 


Play and Sing 


Favorite Songs in Easy Arrangements 
for Piano 


By Ada Richter 


udging by the popular favor shown to 
ty First Song Book, by Ada Richter, we 
re certain of making no mistake in pub- 
ing a collection by the same author of 
ler song arrangements slightly more ad- 
in difficulty but not to exceed grade 


his collection will shortly appear under 

tle Play and Sing, and will be found to 
ly the grade uirement. For gen- 
nvenience, as well as to fit in with 
needs, the contents have been sub- 
sd into the following five heads: School 
, Songs of Other Lands, Songs of My 
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Tho Sunrise of 
New Musical-Opportunities 


1938 with its. strifes, 


uncertainty, sorrows and bitternesses is 
gone and “good riddance.” For many, 
it was, confessedly, a hateful year. 


1939 is here with glad 


promise and assurance of new, more 
stable, more rational, more construc- 
tive foundations for all, particularly 
for you and your music. 

We pray that tolerance, patience 
and forebearance may forever lead to 
the settlement of “wars” in advance, 
in the Spirit of Christ, instead of in 
the Spirit of Mars, after millions have 
been annihilated. Time adjusts all 
things. ' 

The prospect of more settled condi- 
tions in Europe has given new hope, 
new courage, new energy, new in- 
centive, and new ambition to everyone 
in America, This already has _pro- 
duced thrilling results. The sales of 
pianos and musical instruments have 
shown a startling increase. This issue 
of Tue Erupe is 50,000 greater than 
a year ago. 

At last the music teachers’ long- 


On 


awaited opportunity for expansion is 
here and those who “dig in” and give 
their best energies at this time should 
be properly rewarded. 

The Theodore Presser Co., with its 
vast publishing and publicity resources, 
is continually promoting music and 
music study in the _ interests of 
teachers, schools and conservatories, as 
well as in the interests of other pub- 
lishers and music dealers everywhere. 
In return, we have been honored with 
the enthusiastic cooperation, confidence 
and patronage of all interested in 
music. 

The Theodore Presser Co. is glad at 
all times to help its patrons in secur- 
ing “just the piece I want” whether 
it is one single piece or a whole li- 
brary selected from the catalogs of 
all the publishers of Christendom. 
Never hesitate to write for catalogs, 
materials, advertising helps, or advice. 
Our fifty-four years’ experience has 
made our service world-known. We 
always look after your interests in 
the matter of terms, discounts and 
price. 


A GLORIOUSLY HAPPY, PROGRESSIVE NEW YEAR 
TO ETUDE FRIENDS EVERYWHERE. 


Country, Songs from Operas, and Songs My 
Grandparents Sang Long Ago, making over 
forty selections. 

Not only will the children like these en- 
during melodies; they are sure, also, to appeal 
to many older persons who knew and loved 
them in their younger days. Many of these 
themes are frequently heard over the radio, 
but in book form they have a closer and 
more permanent appeal. 

As originally printed, the music of these 
numbers is too hard for the young performer, 
but as arranged in Play and Sing they should 


be easy enough for any second grader to 
master in a short time. Pupils in company 
are often asked to play something for others; 
with a copy of this book handy they should 
have no trouble in pleasing their auditors. 
Our special advance of publication cash 
price of 25 cents for a single copy, postpaid, 
should appeal to customers who like to keep 
abreast of the latest in musical publications. 


These copies will be delivered as soon as 
published. The sale of this book is confined 
to the U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 
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It’s Time to Prepare for Lenten 
and Easter Music 
While this copy of f 


Tue Erupe may be = 
delivered to you as Ls 
the bells are ringing hi ‘| 


out the Old Year and 
ringing in the New; 
while the January date on Tue Erupe re- 
minds us of new hopes and aspirations and 
inspires thoughts of new plans, the sagacious 
choir director will be reminded that “Ash 
Wednesday cannot be far away.” Nor is it. 
This year the Lenten season begins on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, February 22. Easter falls 
on April 9. 

There is such a wealth of music today 
for this period of church devotion, Lenten 
cantatas and anthems, special and 
chorus numbers for Palm Sunday, music for 
all of the services during Holy Week and, 
of course, the magnificent music many com- 
have written for the great church 
feast day, Easter. 

Choirmasters who realize the importance 
of their group’s contribution to the church 
services begin to plan these Lenten and 
Easter season programs well in advance. If 
a cantata is to be presented, an early start 
on rehearsals is absolutely necessary, even 
short anthems should be adequately pre- 
pared. Now is the time to decide on mate- 
rials, rehearsals should begin in the next 
week or two. 

In another note on these pages attention 
is called to a brand-new cantata for the 
choir’s Easter program, Hail! King of Glory 
by Lawrence Keating. Other notes announce 
new arrangements for the treble voice sec- 
tion of the choir, or for choirs composed en- 
tirely of women’s voices. The J. H. Maunder 
Lenten cantata Penitence, Pardon and Peace, 
arranged by J. C. Warhurst, should prove 
quite effective, and we know many choir- 
masters who will welcome Dr. J. Christopher 
Marks’ celebrated Easter cantata Victory 
Divine in Mr. Warhurst’s arrangement for 
treble voice choirs. 

The Theodore Presser Co. catalog is rich 
in appropriate music for Lent, Palm Sun- 
day, Holy Week and Easter. There are can- 
tatas that even the inexperienced choir can 
present with a little rehearsing; cantatas, 
almost of oratorio proportions for the pro- 
ficient choir with trained soloists. Short an- 
thems and carol-anthems, brilliant anthems 
that may be used instead of a cantata. 
Vocal solos and duets, organ and _ piano 
pieces and services of verses and songs for 
the Sunday school. 

All of these are listed in Folder P-1, a copy 
of which will be sent FREE upon request. 
Single copies of any Easter music publica- 
tion may be had for examination. 
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Hail! King of Glory 
An Easter Cantata for Volunteer Choirs 
By Lawrence Keating 

Choir leaders seeking an Easter cantata 
which will meet the needs of the choir with- 
out trained voices will do well to examine 
this new work by a composer, who not only 
is able to write with melodic and harmonic 
interest, but who also knows the limitations 
of the average small choir. 

The text has been written and selected by 
Mattie B. Shannon, who has adapted Scrip- 
tural quotations and drawn freely from ap- 
propriate hymns in her telling of the Resur- 
rection story. Besides the choruses in the 
usual four-part harmony for mixed voices, 
there are short and easy solos for soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass, which, if desired, may 
be sung by those sections in unison. Of par- 
ticular interest is a three-part trio or chorus 
for women’s voices, and duets for soprano 
and alto, and soprano and tenor. These are 
not difficult and all parts are written within 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Hail! King of Glory 
(Continued from Page 67) 


a very limited vocal range. The composer 
in this way creates variety in the perform- 
ance and reduces the amount of group re- 
hearsal necessary. 

A single reference copy of this cantata 
may be ordered now at our low advance of 
publication cash price of 30 cents, postpaid, 
with the assurance that delivery will be made 
in plenty of time for early rehearsals. 


Victory Divine 
An Easter Cantata by J. Christopher Marks 
Arranged for Women’s Voices 


By James C. Warhurst 


There is something about 
this cantata that carries 
an especial appeal to hear- 
ers and participants. The 
chorus numbers God So 
Loved the World, Death 
Is Swallowed Up, and It Is 
the Hour of Morning are 
especially noteworthy. Sev- 
eral of the solo numbers 


MARKS ) 
have accompanying choruses. In this arrange- 
ment all of the chorus numbers will be ar- 


Dr. 


ranged for three-part singing (SSA) with 
only occasional division of the voices for em- 
phasis or to provide an optional note where 
the range is wide. 

This cantata is considered by many one 
of the outstanding contributions of this noted 
composer to the literature of American church 
music. In this arrangement for womens 
voices it should be just as attractive as in 
the popular arrangement for mixed voices 
because the original harmonies have been re- 
tained with the fine supporting organ accom- 
paniment. There will be solos for Soprano, 
Mezzo and Alto, and a duet for Soprano and 
Alto. 

This cantata will be ready in time for re- 
hearsing for Easter presentation. Single copies 
may be ordered now at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Penitence, Pardon and Peace 


A Lenten Cantata by J. H. Maunder 
Arranged for Women’s Voices - 


By James C. Warhurst 


This positively will be the last month dur- 
ing which orders may be placed for copies 
of this work at the special advance of pub- 
lication cash price, 30 cents, postpaid. Next 
month, February, the Lenten season begins, 
and we hope to have copies of this cantata 
in the hands -of advance subscribers before 
the end of this month. 

Penitence, Pardon and Peace is known to 
many choirmasters in its original (SATB) 
arrangement. In this new form is loses none 
of its effectiveness and its availability for 
many choirs will be augmented. It should 
be especially valuable to those choirs where 
the male voices are weak, or not depend- 
able. Of course, choirs composed entirely of 
women’s voices will be delighted to add this 
noteworthy cantata to the repertoire. 

The choruses have been arranged for 
three-part singing and there are soprano, 
mezzo and alto solos for variety. The can- 
tata may be given in its entirety, about 35 
minutes, or it may be rendered in three 
separate parts in connection with the church 
services. 

This is your last chance to order single 
copies at the special advance of publication 
price. Orders can be accepted only from 
patrons in the U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


One-String Solos 
For Violin Beginners 
By Kate LaRue Harper 


The violin always has been a favorite in- 
strument, both with players who are what 
might be called “solo minded,” and_ with 
those musical-loving folk who enjoy playing 
in groups. The demand for violinists in the 
school orchestra makes advisable the early in- 
struction of children who will take up the 
study of this instrument. 

One of the drawbacks to teaching violin 
in the primary grades has been the lack of 
material that carries an appeal to the mod- 
ern youngster. Dancla, Wohlfahrt, DeBeriot, 
- Sitt and other authorities built well, and 
their primary studies hardly will be sur- 

for value in technical development. 
bhler, Czerny, Heller, ete. also contributed 
indispensable study material for young piano 
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students, but no teacher would think of 
prescribing an entire course consisting of the 
works of these masters. 

Supplementary literature of a lighter char- 
acter, preferably pieces that introduce various 
technical figures, liberally intersperse any 
modern piano course. Young violinists, treated 
with the same consideration, should advance 
rapidly, too. The author of this work achieves 
some really remarkable results with little 
tunes in which the playing is confined to 
one string, and then using only the first, 
second and third fingers. Of course, a well 
harmonized piano part helps considerably. 

As an added attraction for the youngsters 
their violin part will be most interestingly 
presented. Each piece will be accompanied 
by a fascinating story and clever illustra- 
tions. This book may be used from the very 
beginning of study and in conjunction with 
any violin course. 

One String Solos will be issued in two 
separate books, oblong in shape. One will be 
for the students, the other for the teacher 
or accompanying pianist. The violin parts 
may be ordered in advance of publication at 
15 cents a copy, the piano part at 20 cents, 
postpaid. 


16 Modern Etudes 
For the Advanced Trumpet Player 
By John Huber 


As preparation for the demands made upon 
his technical proficiency by modern corm- 
posers and arrangers of band, orchestra and 
ensemble music, the advanced trumpet player 
will find these studies most helpful. They 
also should help in developing interpretative 
ability, proper breathing, correct tone pro- 
duction and facility in triple-tonguing. In 
advance of publication orders may be placed 


for copies of this book at the special cash ° 


price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Reward Cards for Music Pupils 
(Second Series) 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


BIRTHPLACE 


“f REWARD. Card 


Bizet Gluck Rimsky- Korsakow 

Chaminade Grieg Rossini 

Debussy MacDowell Rubinstein 

Dvorak Massenet Saint-Saéns 

Elgar Moszkowski Sibelius 
Moussorgsky 


For many years teachers of piano, and 
others having in charge the instruction of 
young music pupils, have used with much 
success the set preceding this series of Re- 
ward Cards. The original set of 16 cards 
included the following: Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Gounod, Handel, Haydn, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Verdi, Wagner and 
Weber. These, with a Prize Card, are obtain- 
able at 50 cents a set. 

The usual method of using Reward Cards 
is to give the pupil a card for each com- 
pleted, or well practiced lesson, and, when 
all 16 cards have been earned to give the 
Prize Card (a beautiful souvenir printed 
from a steel engraving, and containing por- 
traits of 8 great composers grouped in an 
artistic border design); writing thereon the 
pupil’s name, the date of award and adding 
the teacher’s signature. 

Many teachers have requested that we 
add various composers to the Reward Cards 
so, rather than enlarge the first series, we 
decided to publish an entire new group, 
to be designated Reward Cards for Music 
Pupils (Second Series). These cards will be 
exactly like the first 16, a handsome litho- 
graphic reproduction of the composer’s por- 
trait and his birthplace, or some other scene 
of interest, and having on the reverse a 
condensed biography, a facsimile of his manu- 
script and a reproduction of his signature. 
The Prize Card will accompany each set. 

Considerable research has been necessary 
in order to obtain all this data and there 
are many details to be taken care of by our 
Mechanical Department in preparing these 
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cards for publication. However, we hope to 
have them ready in the near future, and just 
as soon as they are available sets will be 
mailed to those who order them in advance 
of publication. 

There still is time this month to place 
your order for sets of Reward Cards (Second 
Series) at the special prepublication price, 
35 cents, postpaid. 


Manual of Fugue 
By Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Doc. 


In writing this book Dr. 
Orem followed the same 
“breezy” style of presenta- 
tion that made his pre- 
viously published theoretical 
works so popular with teach- 
ers and students. The study 
of this subject presumes a 
thorough knowledge of har- 
mony and the fundamentals 
of counterpoint. It is a course seldom at- 
tempted by any but the most ambitious 
students. 

Yet, modern developments in music com- 
position make absolutely essential a knowl- 
edge of fugal writing. Study the chorus 
material found listed on current programs, 
even those of high school groups. The stu- 
dent who has completed Dr. Orem’s prior 
works, Harmony Book for Beginners, Theory 
and Composition of Blusie and The Art of 
Interweaving Melodies should have no diffi- 
culty. in taking up this book; in fact, he 
should find it a real pleasure and a ready 
means to advance in musical knowledge. 

There is still time this month to order 
a single copy of Manual of Fugue at the 
special advance of publication cash price, 
40 cents, postpaid. 


The Youthful Baritone 


An Album of Songs for Studio and 
Recital 


When a composer sets out to write a song 
for baritones or “basses, the first thing that 
comes to his mind, as a rule, is a robust, 
rollicking, or dramatic musical composition— 
with text to match. Leading vocal artists of 
the concert platform, the screen and the radio 
have done much to popularize this type of 
song from the Largo al factotwm to the ban- 
dit and horror numbers that are the vogue 
today. 

However, such songs require considerable 
experience and no little voice study and train- 
ing. To give such songs to the youthful 
baritone, young men of high school or col- 
lege age, would be exceedingly dangerous. 
The attempt to sing them might result in 
permanent injury to the young man’s voice. 

Far better that young singers in their first 
years of study be given songs safely within 
their vocal range. They can be songs of 
spirit, songs with lots of “pep and go,” songs 
of melodic charm, even dramatie songs (and 
all with virile. manly texts) and yet not be 
too difficult for somewhat inexperienced 
singers. It is such songs that are being col- 
lated for this album. 

It has been the publishers’ experience that 
collections of this kind, designed especially 
for student singers, are considerably in de- 
mand with established vocalists who use them 
frequently as encore selections, or as a, b, 
and ¢ numbers on their programs. Probably 
this volume will have a similar appeal. 

In advance of publication single copies of 
this book may be ordered at the special ad-- 
vance of publication cash price, 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


The Youthful Tenor 


_An Album of Songs for Studio or 
Recital 


The title of this new book should catch 
the eyes of youthful tenors in search of 
worthwhile songs for parlor or concert use. 

This is more than a mere collection of 
songs for a tenor voice. It is now well- 
known that developed high tones at the ex- 
pense of a weak middle register do not make 
a true vocal artist. In selecting the contents 
for The Youthful Tenor we have kept in 


mind melodiousness, interesting variety, op- — 


portunity for effective interpretation, quality 


of music and words, and ample chance to use — 


the rich middle tones as well as an 

effective high one. . 4 
This collection will apy not only to 

the youthful tenor, but to more mature 

and advanced singers, y of p 


always know where to look for material 
will stand the test of frequent use. 

At a time when interest in vocal cult 
is increasing almost daily, it is gratify 
to find a collection of songs that meets 
the demands in modern voice training. 

This carefully edited and well prep: 
group of about a dozen tenor songs will 
found to be a paying investment. It is 
possible to order single copies at the s 
price of 35 cents, postpaid, by taking a 
vantage of our special advance of publi 
tion cash offer, copies to be’sent as soon 
received from the printer. 


Fragments from Famous 
Symphonies 
Compiled and Arranged for Piano 
By William Baines 


On occasions when music loving individua 
visit the establishment of the Theodore Pre 
ser Co., or when some such individuals le 
that its representatives are present with ¢ 
exhibit of music publications at some lar 
music conference or convention in their hon 
city, it is not unusual for some of these i 
dividuals to pick up some of the present dé 
piano methods and piano collections for you 
pupils and exclaim “I wish such things — 
this had been available when I was learnii 
to play the piano.” ; 

In every way the piano student of to-day h 
many advantages over the piano beginners | 
days gone by. They not only have the adva 
tage of hearing so much good musie throug 
the radio, through music activities in the pul 
lic schools, and through community band 
orchestras, and choruses, but they also ha’ 
made available to them, through gifted ar 
skillful arrangers, melodious and characterist 
bits from the writings of the master composer 

The latest offering of this character is th 
volume Fragments from Famous Symphonie 
Teachers will find this album gives an excelle: 
variety of study pieces, and over and abot 
such practical usages is the joy in music whi 
it gives to the pupil along in the second gra 
of study by making it possible for him | 
play, on his own piano, arrangements | 
themes from some of the glorious symphon 
writings by such composers as Beethove 
Brahms, D¥orak, Haydn, Schubert, Seh 
mann, and Tschaikowsky 

Although designed for the young piano st 
dent we can see where many grown-up pial 
beginners, or pianists of very limited attai 
ments, will find enjoyment through the we 
made yet not difficult to play arrangemen 
in this album. We regret that copyright r 
strictions prevent this album from crossil 
into other lands beyond the border of Unit 
States and Its Possessions, but most certain 
those within the United States of Ameri 
and Its Possessions, who order a copy of tl 
book at the advance of publication cash pri 
of 30 cents, postpaid will obtain splendid val 
for so nominal an outlay. | 
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The Organist’s Resource 


A New Collection of Organ Music Selec 
from the Compositions and Arrangemen 


of I. V. Flagler 
AMAA Ald 


In organ literature, prob- 
ably more than in any other 
classification of music, vol- 
umes of selected composi- 
tions are favored. This is, no 
doubt, due to the fact that 
ready access to the library 
is a prime consideration of 
the church musician, and a 
substantially bound volume 
is usually a convenience for 
the concert and home organist, too. 

The organ works of I. V. Flagler are 1 
known. As composer, and as editor and 
ranger of other composers’ works, 
an important contributor to the Ii 
for this “King of Instruments.” His 
for the modern o} of the works 
idor, Guilmant, 


eyer-Helmund, te. ar 


| 
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Studies in Black and White 
By Mana-Zucca 
: Allured by the universal 
popularity of the technical 
studies by such writers as 
Loeschhorn, Heller, Clementi, 
Cramer, von Biilow. and 
others, hundreds of  ex- 
rienced teacher-composers 
. ices tried to achieve equal 
te success with their own ef- 
i; the same direction. Rarely have they 
ceeded. Successful writers, such as those 
sve mentioned, had the rare gift of achiev- 
t the right blending of melody and 
eal worth that has made their works 
during and assures them of long future 
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erefore, we feel proud to be able to 
ince the coming publication of ten orig- 
studies by a modern writer; studies 
we feel sure have the essence which 
for long usefulness and popularity. 
e are by Mme. Mana-Zucca, a_high- 
» teacher, concert pianist, and composer 
dy well known to modern musicians. 
» studies are of fourth grade and higher 
ve the following titles and = charac- 
A Misty Scene (melody and ac- 
niment in legato style); A Sky-Line 
develop the stretch of the hand); The 
q Spray (rhythmical wrist attack); 
Leaves (octave study in crisp 
eato); A Sea-Scape (left hand arpeggio 
y with right hand melody); A Spanish 
(study in rhythm); Stil Life (legato 
); Clouds Over the Ocean (double 
3); The Fountain (study in velocity); 
Flowers in Bloom (study for quick 
: ew book will be a worthy addition 
Music Mastery Series. Those wishing 
obtain single copies at our special ad- 
ce of publication cash price of 20 cents, 
aid, may send in their orders now and 
e the book as soon as it is published. 
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Spring Programs 
about this season of the year various 
rtments in the Theodore Presser Co. are 
serving the foresighted individuals who 
ming well ahead on Spring Programs. 
» department the orders and requests 
ions show that school music educa- 
unior choir directors, choral club con- 
and others working with vocal en- 
s large and small are getting their ma- 
ls together. 
ups, of course, want good things 
of the standard they have established 
things we can supply. Just as care- 
on, however, is given to the choral 
sts for younger singers where it means 
uch to have melodious singable things 
1 they will enjoy doing, and which their 
s not too discriminating music audi- 
like. Many suitable choruses with 
x Spring messages in their text are 
g the things available to such groups. 
er in the Sheet Music Selection Depart- 
during the month of January and con- 
on through the Spring months will 
many requests for selections of ma- 
h progressive teachers want for 
building up an interesting Spring 
rogram for their piano pupils. Some 
rs work out very attractive Programs 
¢ the Program along in some spe- 
y of their own arrangement, 
ting the platform and costuming 
1 keeping with the whole mood of 


easy matter to select pieces with 
ch make it possible to have a 
Birds Recital”, “A Flower Re- 
Recital”, “A Birds and 
ing Recital”, or some other 
type of recital. There is a 
* young musicians, Birds of 
dred Adair which pro- 
ell as piano:solos, a violin 
isemble numbers, and 
er. This sketch as well 
Is mentioned may be 
y costumes which can 


Let our expert selectionists help you find 
suitable material for whatever type Spring 
Program you are planning. You may name 
specific publications which you would like to 
have sent to you for examination with return 
privileges, and you may submit such specific 
requests, or, entirely apart from any specific 
requests, you may describe your needs and 
ask that suitable suggestions be sent to you 
“on approval.” 


All-Classic Band Book 
Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén 


First announcement in last month’s Ervpr 
of this forthcoming publication for band 
brought quick response from bandleaders in- 
terested in modern materials. Already familiar 
with the brilliant and skilful transcriptions 
by Erik W. G. Leidzén, through his many 
important published works, readers know in 
advance what may be expected in this volume 
prepared to meet the needs of the elementary 
band. i 

As the title suggests, the contents have 
been drawn entirely from the classic com- 
posers and represent a careful selection from 
unhackneyed compositions not available in 
other collections for band. Haydn, Schumann, 
Schubert, Handel, and Bach are each repre- 
sented with two typical selections; an An- 
dante from Beethoven and Reverie from 
Mendelssohn are characteristic of these com- 
posers; and a little-known song of Mozart 
supplies the gem, Blushing Roses. Other com- 
posers included are Gluck, Verdi, and Mar- 
tini. 

As would be expected, the instrumenta- 
tion..is complete for the modern school band. 
The conductor's score provides a_ playable 
piano part for pre-rehearsal study and a 
fully-adequate short score on two staves for 
conducting. All entries are marked and cues 
indicated. Complete instrumentation — fol- 
lows: 

C Flute and Piccolo 

D-flat Piccolo 

E-flat Clarinet 

Solo and Ist B-flat Clarinet 

Qnd B-flat Clarinet 

3rd B-flat Clarinet 

E-flat Alto Clarinet 

B-flat Bass Clarinet 

Oboe 

Bassoon 

Ist E-flat Alto Saxophone 

2nd E-flat Alto Saxophone 

B-flat Tenor Saxophone 

E-flat Baritone Saxophone 

Solo and Ist B-flat Cornet 

(B-flat Soprano Saxophones) 

9nd B-flat Cornet 

8rd_ B-flat Cornet 

Ist Horn in F 

2nd Horn in F 

Ist E-flat Horn (Alto) 

2nd E-flat Horn (Alto) 

1st Trombone 

2nd Trombone 

38rd Trombone 

Ist and 2nd Trombone (Treble Clef) 

3rd Trombone (Treble Clef) (B-flat Bass 

Saxophone, or B-flat Bass) _ 

Baritone (Bass Clef) (Euphonium) 

Baritone (Treble Clef) 

Basses 

Timpani, Drums 

Conductor's Score (Piano) : 

In advance of publication copies of this 
work may be ordered at 15c each for the 
Parts; 25, or more, Parts at 10c each; 25¢ 
for the Conductor’s Score (Piano). 


“Wind Falls” 


The buyer who purchases to resell can not 
afford to be fooled. If he runs a high class 
food market he wants the choice hand-picked 
fruit that does not have the blemishes or 
bruises of the fruit classed as “Wind Fall. 

Such a buyer also must cater to various 
tastes and even though he seeks the choicest 
fruit in buying apples, for instance, he will 
not limit his display of fruit to one type of 
apple. Some people enjoy practically every type 
of apple, others want nothing but a sweet 
apple of soft texture, while others delight 
only in having a hard firm apple with a tart- 
ee eee ie d in the great stock 

in music, and in 
of — bs arried by the Theodore 


ions ¢ 
Presser 


. all varieties are ere and 
i blisher’s Printing Order of every 
athe ar rancid numbers will be found. 
Numbers appearing on the Publisher's Print- 
ing Order, however, are there for needs of 
stock ishing so the active music worker 


” 


is kept acquainted with such materials as rep- 
resented by numbers on the Monthly Printing 
Orders, and comes to know the “hand-picked” 
music selections, which others have used with 
success. 

The following list represents some numbers 
selected from last month’s Printing Order. 
The Theodore Presser Co. will be happy to 
send single copies of any of these numbers for 
examination with return privileges. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
25361 In My Garden—Scott ......... 1 $0.30 
26605 Swinging in the Treetoy-- 

POPTOSE Lasas scabs eet 1 25 
24010 Waltz with Me—Kerr ........ 1 -25 
24429 All March!—Johnson ......... 1 .25 
26234 Tripping Along—Thompson ... 1% -25 
26040 Aunt Belinda’s Music Box— 

COPMANE S355 Sho Biaahay We 2 25 
26060 Viennese Refrain—Hodson .... 3 25 
26599 Balloons in the Air—Frick .... 3 35 
30044 Liberty Bell March—Sousa ... 3 R.50 
30687 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin- 

Nt 7 Ne ee ee yen 3 R.35 

PIANO STUDIES 
13244 Etudes Melodiques—Spaulding. 2-3 -60 
24891 Facile Fingers, Op. 60—Lemont 3 -60 
16920 20 Progressive Studies— 
Gren WOld: -, Sas<ad w oetedoNie 2 60 
PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 
Standard Compositions, Vol. 2— 
PA CUDRIOS ici doe ye ee (ee ae 2 -75 
Standard Compositions, Vol. 4— 
Mathews uss tite cea + cae ater 4 75 
Sacred Music for Piano Solo ......... 1.00 
Sousa Album for Piano Solo........ 1.25 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO DUET 

24247 The Camel Train—Baines ..... 2% -60 
PIANO DUET COLLECTION 

Mogics! Z00— 008 ic-.d certs Ob nai cattoan 75 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
30221 A Necklace of Love, Op. 28, No. 1 
(Low )—Nevin 
30387 I Do Not Ask, O Lord 
Spross 
30600 The Bird with the 
(Medium )—Golson 
30515 My Heart Is a Haven (Low) Steinel .50 


SONG COLLECTION 


Broken Wing 


Songs) fot: Cirle Ws finite wates suey 1.00 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
20880 Vesper Bells—Rubinstein-Hanna ....  .18 
21157 The Lord Is My Light—Stoughton ...  .15 
10455 Jesus Saviour, Pilot Me—Blount ....  .12 
10787 Jesus Is Mine—Blount .............. 12 
21041 Rock of Ages—Schubert-Felton ..... 12 
21201 O Lamb of God, I Come—Blair ...... 12 
21310 Thine Forever, God of Love—Sykes ..  .(6 

21311 Lord, We Have Gathered in Thy 
Tenipice—Sylees> bi.Ges awcaer eects -06 

OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
21327 Spanish Gardens—Haupt ........... 12 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
20273 Hark! Hark, My Soul (S.A.)—Baines .12 
21239 Jesus, Jesus, Thou Art Mine (S.S.A.) 


—Baon-Aslanof v6. Doe van envesa’ LZ 
85020 Recessional (S.A.)—DeKoven ....... 12 
35251 The Voice of the Chimes (S.S.A.)— 
RGIS <a oka iene wan» ote 15 
OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
20454 Barcarolle (S.A.)—Kieserling ....... 2 
21000 Carmena (S.S.A.)—Wilson ......... 12 
CHORUS COLLECTIONS 
Sacred Two-Part Choruses—Bliss .......... -50 
Junior-Senior High School Chorus Book— 
Baker-Daniel aes snnntets bo caceivdaies sittoe 1.50 


The Etude Historical Musical 
Portrait Series 


To an ever-increasing 
number of our readers, 
this unique feature of 
Tue Ervpe has assumed 
the proportions of a 
monthly “prize pack- 
age.” Filled with pic- 
tures and interesting 
information concerning 
44 of the world’s best 
known musicians and 
musical personalities, 
each new instalment becomes a valued addi- 
tion to this unprecedented collection. And 
this month’s instalment is no exception, as you 
readily can see by turning to page two. Here 
you will find included outstanding composers, 
instrumentalists, conductors, directors, 
teachers, editors, writers and critics whose 
names fall into that part of the alphabetical 
sequence reached by the series this month. 

Although the collection is now nearing 
completion so that those who have followed 
“all the way” soon will have the most all- 
inclusive pictorial-biographical reference 
work available in any form, you'll find it 
worth your while to look for remaining in- 
stalments in the series. And if you would 
like separate copies of past instalments so 
that you may have a ore “oe al ~ 
scrap urposes, we glad to 
supply you with them at the rate of 5 cents 
€ - 
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New and Frequently-Requested 
Awards for ETUDE Subscriptions 


Tue Ervpe offers fine merchandise in ex- 
change for sending us subscriptions. Many 
of our musical friends, teachers, students and 
music lovers generally obtain articles of mer- 
chandise of which they are proud, both for 
their beauty and utility. Make up a list of 
your musical acquaintances. Call on them. 
Show them a copy of THe Erupe and you 
will have no difficulty in securing their sub- 
scription. For each subscription sent to us 
at the full price of $2.00 (not your own) 
we will give you a credit of one point toward 
any premium selected. 

The following is a selected list of rewards: 

SILVERCRAFT SERVER: This new, 
chromium-finish, pointed-edge-design Server 
is 1344” in diameter and has a removable, 
etched-glass compote 5” in diameter and 
2%” high. This center dish can be used for 
cheese, jelly, butter, etce., making the Server 
adaptable to many uses. Awarded for secur- 
ing seven subscriptions. 

ICE TUB AND TONGS: Here is a use- 
ful as well as decorative combination. Both 
Tub and Tongs are completely finished in 
chromium and the Tub has the new. modern 
line decoration, with new design handles. 
Height of Tub, 54%”; opening 54%”. Your 
reward for securing four subscriptions. 

MATCHED KNIFE SET: This fine set of 
Knives consists of an 8” Slicing Knife, a 7” 
Butcher Knife, a Pot Fork and a Parer. All 
are made of high quality, heavy gauge Car- 
bon Vanadium Steel and have polished rose- 
wood handles. An unusual gift or prize. 
Awarded for securing four subscriptions. 

PYREX PIE SERVER: Lined with gen- 
uine heat-resisting pyrex, has cast handles 
and feet and a pierced bulged embossed de- 
sign frame. Diameter 9”. Its chromium finish 
will remain bright and new looking. Awarded 
for securing four subscriptions. 

KROME-KRAFT SERVER: Here is a 
Server for cake or sandwiches that also may 
be used as a center piece for fruit, etc. It is 
1014” in diameter and has a bright chromium 
finish. Awarded for securing three subscrip- 
tions. 

BREAD TRAY: A Bread Tray that is a 
little different in shape and for that reason 
may be a little more appealing than some 
others offered. It is 11” x64” and has a 
gracefully irregular rim with decorated ends. 
Its chromium finish is easily kept bright and 
new looking. Your reward for securing one 
subscription, not your own. 


A Binder for Your Copies 
of THE ETUDE (1938) 


Regular subscribers, who have all twelve 
volumes of THe Erupg, 1938, no doubt will 
wish to keep these together in accessible 
form. For this purpose they can obtain a fine 
silk-cloth binder stamped in gold “THe 
Erupe” for a very small sum. 

The price of your renewal for 1939 is 
$2.00 in the United States and Its Posses- 
sions. If you send your renewal subscription 
now, adding $1.25, we will send to you this 
fine binder which regularly sells for $2.25; 
in other words, remit $3.25 and your sub- 
scription to Tue Erupe will be renewed for 
one year and the binder will be forwarded 
to you, all charges prepaid. Canadian sub- 
scribers, please add 23 cents. On fereign sub- 
scriptions, add $1.00. 


Fraud Agents 


We again warn our musical friends against 
paying money to strangers, unlezs convinced 
that the canvasser is reliable. Do not accept 
a common stationery store receipt. Duly ac- 
credited agents carry the official receipt of 
Theodore Presser Co. publishers of Tue 
Ervpe, or the receipt of the agency for which 
they work. Read any contract offered to you 
before paying money. Help us to protect you 
from loss. 


Delays in Delivery of 
Tue ETupE 


Each year during the holiday season, owing 
to congested mails, we have more or less 
complaint on delay in delivery of Tae Ervoe. 
Please bear with us. If your current issue 
does not reach you within a reasonable time 
after the first of the month, drop us a post — 
card and we will gladly investigate. 


The Keyboard Traffic Line 
By Gladys M. Stein 


“IT po WIsH my teacher would not fuss so 
about my hand position,” Frederick grum- 
bled to his mother, when he had returned 
from his piano lesson. “She said that if I 


would play in farther on the keys my 
fingers would not flatten out so much, and 
that my thumbs would rest on the keys 


instead of slipping down over the edges.” 

“Why don’t you draw a traffic line on 
the white keys of the piano, and then try 
to hold your hands so that the finger tips 


will fall on the inside of this line when 
you play?” suggested his mother. 

“That might help,’ admitted Frederick, 
as he reached into his desk for a ruler 


and pencil to use 
the keyboard. 


in marking the line on 


i 


Frederick drew the traffic line exactly 
one inch in from the outer edge of the 
piano keys, and then, by keeping the tips 
of his second, third, fourth, and fifth 
fingers inside this line while practicing, he 
soon overcame his flat finger troubles and 
developed a really good hand position. 


Traffic line, 


A Musical Flight 


By Janet Nichols 
WHEN you sTArT to practice anything new 
(or old for that matter) pretend that you 
are on a “Musical Flight,” for you really 
are, and realize that it is your job to make 
a safe landing. 

Of course before the flight is attempted 
the plane must be in perfect mechanical 
condition; that is, your attention must be 
concentrated on the task, and you must 
know the exact course that you are to fol- 
low, which means you must understand 
every detail of the musical passage so that 
it can be executed flawlessly. 

Trial flights are made many, many times 
by inexperienced pilots before they are per- 
mitted to do a long distance flight. Like- 
wise.the musician, in his “Musical Flight,” 
should attempt not more than a phrase at a 
time. If there is any hesitancy within the 
phrase we will consider that the pilot has 
flown into an “air pocket.” Of course it 
would be better if the “air pocket” could 
be avoided but they are to be preferred by 
far to a complete crack-up, which would 
indicate that the musical pilot had broken 
down in the middle of his journey. If every- 
thing were in perfect order and thoroughly 
examined in advance this would never, 
never happen, and if the pilot kept his wits 
about him it could not happen. Such pilots 
are never able to make successful long dis- 
tance flights. 

If you want to learn how to keep your 
mind on your musical task you should play 
this game of “Musical Flight.” It will teach 
you to concentrate; and a half hour of con- 
centrated effort is worth twice the time 
spent at the keyboard with the mind wan- 
‘dering and becoming distracted by outside 
subjects. 

Be a good Musical Pilot and you will 
surely have a “Happy Landing.” 
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Ihe Shepherd Sings Folk 
Songs In New Mexico 


By Marjorie Knox 


Across the blazing crackling campfire, 
around which they sat that dark lonely 
night, Chido, the small Mexican boy, spoke 
to his new friend, the shepherd. 

“It is very kind of you, Sefior, to let me 
rest here in your camp tonight. It is a 
long way to the city where | am taking my 
burro, packed with my mother’s newest 
woven blankets, and my father’s fresh gar- 
den vegetables. He is very tired, too.” 
Chido glanced toward the animal strolling 
contentedly in the dry red pathway in the 
partial shadows beyond the circle of fire 
light 

“It is good to have a visitor,’ cried the 
Shepherd. “My wife is the loneliest in 
New Mexico, for 
wilderness away from my people for so 
many months at a time. You see, I have 
with me only that large flock of sheep, 
two dogs, and my Mexican peon cook. 
These do not fulfill my desire for company 
so I resort to thinking up new folk-songs 
or remembering old ones. I sing and play 
them to pass the lonely hours away.” 

Chido clapped his hands. “Tell me about 
them—and sing some—too.” The Shepherd 
smiled and began immediately. 

“Folk-songs are those which have origi- 
nated among the native people of any 
country. The Mexicans and Indians of 
New Mexico sing many of these, but the 
shepherd, having more time, produces most 
of these songs. From behind a rock, the 
Shepherd drew forth a crude looking ob- 
ject that appeared to be a giant jews-harp. 

“This is the instrument that is confined 
to the sheep camp. It is called a “bijuela” 
and is formed in the same manner as a 
small jews-harp, only, as you can see, the 
bow frame is three feet long. This string 
is made from a guitar gut. But before I 
got this instrument, I made one of my own 
from a stiff weed stalk and a linen thread.” 
“Indeed,” said Chido. 

“Like all Mexicans,” continued the Shep- 
herd, “I have a natural talent for playing 
other instruments—the simpler ones such 
as the harmonica, guitar, and the accordion.” 

“Sing a folk song,” demanded Chido, 
anxiously. 

“T will sing The Charcoal-Man, a quaint 
little song which is supposed to have come 
from El Pino, a tiny hamlet on the edge 


I am out in the bleak - 


of the Navajo Reservation, where coal is 
mined’ in New Mexico. But probably, it 
actually originated in Central Mexico 
where charcoal burners are a part of the 
landscape.” The Shepherd, accompanying 
himself on the bijuela, sang the following: 
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The Charcoal Man 


Chido. clapped his small brown hands. ‘IT 
like that song—mucho!” 

“Most of the New Mexico folk-songs are 
love songs. Most of them are sad and in a 
minor key. The comical song is rare. 
Sometimes the words of a song express a 
philosophy of life.” The Shepherd strummed 
his bijuela a minute, then spoke again. 

“The New Mexican is not a good singer. 
Perhaps it is because the very dry atmos- 
phere of this State affects his throat and 
gives him a husky, unmusical voice. The 
Mexican is a master of rhythm, but he 
persists in slurring over his notes. Con 
espressione (with expression) means, in his 
conception, to clamber for the highest pos- 
sible pitch his voice can reach. In doing this 
his tones become nasal and distasteful te 
the ear of a good musician. But there are 
a few good singers and, consequently, their 
songs are very sweet.” 

“Tonight, upon the mesas across the 
river from here, there is a Pueblo Indian 
tending his sheep. Often we meet as we 
did to-day as we roam this open country. 
Contrary to the Mexican, the Pueblo knows 
how to sing. One time while we rested to- 
gether, he sang for me a corn grinder’s 
song that the Pueblo Indian sings while he 
grinds corn into meal between lava slabs. 
“Shall I sing it for you?” And he sang 
several other charming folk-songs, also. 


Chido listened quietly. Then as the Shep- 
herd finished, the boy yawned and the two 
lay down and went to sleep as the campfire 
crackled on into the starlit night. 


WAYSIDE SCENE IN 
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Modern Music 


By Carmen Malone 
Just listen to the sound 
Of all things everywhere; 
There’s rhythm on a breeze, 
There’s music in the air. ( 


There’s rhythm in the way the raindrop 
patter down; and in the way the wind 
swish limbs of trees around. There’s musi 
in the phone-wires near a country lan 
in crossing signals ot a swiftly movin 
train. How different is the pitch the morn 
ing whistles blow; or honking horns 
cars, as down the road they go. A stem 
gate loudly clangs; is its pitch A or B 
A balky hydrant turns; is its pitch F or G 


Just listen to the sound 
Of all things everywhere; 
There’s rhythm on a breeze, 
There’s music in the air. 


Harold’s Machines 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 
“I LIKE to play with automobiles. I lik 
machines that have different parts in 
to make them go.” So said Harold to h 
music teacher. 

‘Come over here by the window, 
old.’ said Miss Davis, “And I will she 
you a fine machine.” 

Harold jumped up on the window se 
and peered out of the window, but tl 
road in front of the house was empty. ~ 

“Where is it?” he asked. “I don’t se 
any machine,” 

Miss Davis pointed to his own sma 
brown hands. “There are some of the bes 
machines that were ever made.” said 
“They have very excellent parts conn 
with each other by links.” 

“Now, let us see how many differe 
ones we can count.” 

Miss Davis pointed to the brown hane 
again. “Here are the fingers. Each one 1 
composed of three parts connected wit 
fine strong links. The last of these thre 
links connect the fingers with the hand 
They have a name—the knuckles.” 

“Then we come to the larger parts 
the machine. The hand is able to move 
and fro by means of a wonderful lit 
called the wrist. The wrist also conne 
the hand with the forearm; and the for 
arm in turn has a large link—the elbe 
which connects it with the arm. The 
has a yet larger link, the shoulder, wh 
connects it with the body.” 

Harold looked at his two brown 
and he felt of his arm and sho 
wrist. 

“It's got parts all connected just li 
-automobiie or any other machine, 1 hi 
it!’ he exclaimed. . 

“Yes.” answered Miss Davis. “Th 
one thing, however, that makes this 
different, and the best kind of a 
I think, that ever could be made. Th 
which tells you how to guide th 
parts is inside of it, instead 

“I guess you're all sighs. 
Harold. Then he j 
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Minnie’s Musical Arithmetic 


(For Very Little Juniors) 
i By ALETHA M. BONNER 


HIS is Minnie speaking; I love music 
arly but how I do detest arithmetic! No, 
should put the detesting in the past tense, 
you know what I mean—but let me 
in. 
I had not been studying music very long 
hen one day my teacher said that in order 
play or sing well one must learn to keep 
ne. | asked her how this was done, and 
en she introduced me to the Note Family 
Whole, Half, Quarter, Eighth, Sixteenth 
id Thirty-second. Then it was I found 
at music is marked by a time signature, 
ch as two-four, six-eight, four-four, or 
me other fraction placed at the beginning 
the Staff House. 
The bottom number gives the names of 
e one particular Note Family living in 
e house, while the top number tells how 
any of these Note folk may crowd into 
e different rooms, or measures. 
lf, for example, the Time Signature is 
ur-four, it means that the Quarter-Note 
amily lives within, and that four of them 
ay stay in a Measure-room. 
I asked my teacher how they managed if 
ey had a party, and invited in the neigh- 
notes, such as the Eighths and Six- 
enths. She thought that was a good ques- 
m and explained that since the Eighths 
e only half as large as the Quarters, and 
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JcUNiIon Etvpe: 

As I am greatly interested in the activities 
id interests of other young people and often 
ceive inspiration from them, I am writing 
tell a little about myself and hope to hear 
om other young folk. 
I began to study piano before I was two 
ars old and early began composing little 
eces. My other studies were begun before I 
is three and by the age of seven I twice 
ssed College entrance examinations. I have 
7" worked long hours until a year ago 
n I was forced to relax. From the age 
ten to fourteen I practiced eight hours a 

and kept up my studies. Now I practice 

six or seven hours and am studying hard 

writing music. People often laugh at me 
ww because I am writing a symphony; how- 

. they may soon be surprised. 

have very little time for making friends, 
it would love to receive some letters. 

From your friend, 

e M. Katrin Van Jount (Age 15), 
California 


vee 


| ‘Rita Sue Sheahan, Missouri 
Age three and a half years 


orable Mention for Broken 
Letter Puzzle: 
teidinger, Sara Cable, Lily Mae 
ace Larsen, Marjorie Clipper, 
. Thomas Petrik, Marcia 
ie Clinton, Mary  Brideson, 
e Scogna, Sheila Falconer, Dor- 
in, Virginia Hummel, Bertha 
Marie Friedly, Darleane 
| Brite, Elizabeth Jones, 
a Roth, Rita Kalinowski, 
ith Doring, Patricia Fay, 
a Stecker, Elizabeth 
on, Lola Wallace 


the Sixteenths are so small that four of 
them can occupy the space of one Quarter, 
many members of these families could be 
invited. 

It was quite different though when the 
Whole and Half Notes called, for the 
Wholes are very stout—four times the size 
of the Quarters, so only one could squeeze 
in the measure holding fowr of the home 
folks, and the Halves are almost as fat, or 
twice as big as a Quarter Note, and only 
two of them could get in the room. 

My teacher then asked me how many 
neighbors might find standing-room in a 
four-four measure, and I said that if a 
Half came into the measure, there would 
be space left for only one Quarter and two 
Eighths; or that the Quarter might stay 
out and let the two Eighths and the four 
Sixteenths in with the Half. Then Miss 
Frances, my teacher remarked that I must 
be “good in arithmetic,” as that was a cor- 
rect answer. 

I could hardly wait to get home td tell 
mother about it, as she had always said I 
was “hopeless in fractions”! And believe it 
or not, but from that day I began really 
to study and to be interested in arithmetic, 
as I wanted to “live up” to my music 
teacher’s compliment, so as to be worthy 
of her confidence. 


Letter Box 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

We have organized a music club which meets 
the last Monday afternoon of each month. We 
have twenty members ranging in age up to 
fourteen years. Each member plays a piano 
selection; and also we read the lives of com- 
posers. We have club pins and at the end of 
the meetings refreshments are served. 

We feel that the club is valuable experience 
for us. 

From your friend, 
NorMAN Lurk Davis (Age 8), Ohio. 


? ? 2? Who Knows ? ? ? 


. What is a polonaise? 

Who wrote the oratorio, “Creation”? 

. When did Debussy die? 

. If the supertonic of a major scale is 
C-sharp, what is the signature of that 
scale? 

5. How many measures are in the Star 
Spangled Banner? 

6. Which composer was born in 1797 and 
died in 1828? d 

7. What is meant by con grazia? 

8. Is Iturbi a composer, conductor, pianist 

9 

0 
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or violinist? 
. What nationality was Edward Elgar? 
. What instruments comprise the brass 
choir in a symphony orchestra? 
(Answers on this page) 


Prize Winners for Broken Letter 
Puzzle: 


Class A, Nancy Zanolli 
necticut. 

Class B, Glory Rathe (Age 12), Illinois. 

Class C, Frances Sutton (Age 9), Vir- 
ginia. 


(Age 15), Con- 


Answers to Who Knows 


1, A stately court dance, originating in 
Poland. 2, Haydn. 3, 1918. 4, Five sharps. 
5, Thirty-two. 6, Schubert. 7, With grace, 
or gracefully, 8, Pianist and conductor. 9, 
English. 10, Trumpets, French Horns, 
Trombones and Tubas. 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Juntor Erune will award three pretty 
prizes each month, for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays, and for answers 
to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether belonging to a 
Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven to 


Subject for story or essay this month, 
“My favorite composer.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words, and 
must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, by January 18th. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will ap- 
pear in the April issue. The thirty next 


under fourteen; Class C, under eleven best contributors will receive honorable 
years. mention. 
RULES 
Put your name, age and class in which have anyone copy your work for you. 


you enter, on upper left corner of your paper, 
and put your address on upper right cor- 
ner. If your contribution takes more than 
one sheet of paper, do this on each sheet. 
Write on one side of paper only. 
Do not use typewriters and 


do not 


When clubs or schools compete, please 
have a preliminary contest first and submit 
no more than six contributions (two for 
each class). 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules will not be considered. 


The Inside of My Piano 
(Prize Winner) 


PEOPLE DO NOT REALIZE what a piano is. It is 
something like magic. The clear tones that 
eome from it are really grand, if you like 
music. Sometimes I think a fairy is in 
piano, making beautiful music for me. If a 
piano could talk it would tell you many won- 
derful things about how its lovely tones are 
produced. Often I wish I could get inside of 
my piano to see what happens. I would have 
been inside long ago, but I am too big! 
GENEVIEVE BEVESS (Age 9), re c& 
owa 


Honorable Mention for October 
Essays: 


Mary Brideson ; Allen Whiting ; Aimee Karl; 
Rosells Stattel; Edith Dickson; Marion Me- 
Garry; Julia Bennett; Mary Bennett; Rita 
Elaine Scogna; Patricia Cockcroft; Andrew 
Neilson; Sydney Bell; Anita Sherman; Ellen- 
dell Thornton ; Jane Whiteman ; John Whitney ; 
Marian Morrison; Beulah Greenway; Helena 


Dirk; Elfrida 3ronson; Eleanor Brooks; 
Letitia Hardman; Bobby Anderson ; Mary 
Churchill; Allen McNary: Sonia Umquist ; 


Julia O’Keef; Francis Douglas; Burt Stack- 


house ; Hilda Baron. 


Letter E Puzzle 
By Stella M. Hadden 


1 3 
* Oe * Ok OX 
* 
a 
5 * 46 
* 
Slee ae RC sans 
2 


1 to 2, the Muse of Music 
1 to 3, English Composer 
2 to 4, A Musical Study 
5 to 6, Finis 


Answers to Broken Letter Puzzle 
in October: 
FAUST, CARMEN, PARSIFAL, 
LOHENGRIN, AIDA, RIGOLETTO, 
TANNHAUSER, NORMA. 


SUNRISE CLUB 
San Francisco, California 


The Inside of My Piano 


(Prize Winner) 


UNTIL NOT SO very long ago the inside of my 
piano was a mystery to me. Then suddenly | 
awoke to the fact that not all of the music 
was determined by the action of my fingers, 
and my curiosity was aroused. Upon inspection 
I found that behind the beautiful exterior of 
my piano there is an intricate set of wires and 
hammers, all of them servants that codperate 
with me to make lovely chords and melodies. 

To me, the whole system is rather like an 
army. My brain is the Commander-in-chief ; 
my fingers are the commanding officers ; and as 
I depress each key the hammer behind springs 
into action without hesitation. The hammers 
might be called the subordinate officers in this 
imaginary battalion, and they in turn, give 
directions to the strings who are the privates. 

In my army there are no revolutions but 
always willing obedience and perfect accord 
and harmony. 

PATRICIA HANSON (Age 15), Class A, 
Washington 


The Inside of My Piano 
(Prize Winner) 


THE CASE OF MY PIANO consists of two sides 
made up of many thin strips of wood, bent to 
shape and glued together. They are supported 
and held in place by posts of heavy timber. Over 
the sounding board is placed a metal plate to 
hold the strings, which are drawn from the 
tuning pins to the hitch pins at the other end. 
The action is adjusted in such a manner that 
a felt hammer strikes a string, or a group of 
strings in unison. The strings pass over a 
bridge which is glued to the sounding board. 
Press down a key and you will see how its 
rear end rises and lifts the “jack”? which 
throws the hammer against the strings, at the 
same time raising the damper from them. 

The left (soft) pedal, in upright pianos 
shifts the hammers nearer the strings so their 
strokes are shorter and lighter. In grand 
pianos it shifts them to the side. The middle, 
or sustaining pedal, when the keys are pressed, 
holds the dampers away from those particular 
strings, where as the damper pedal holds the 
dampers away from all the strings. 

The tone of a piano depends largely on the 
length and size of the strings and on the res- 
onance space. 

CAROLYN CUNNINGHAM (Age 13), Class B, 

New York 


Anagram Tunes Game 
By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


THIS GAME necessitates some preparation. 

Cut pieces of manuscript paper into one 
half inch or one inch squares. Upon each 
square write a note, flat, rest, sharp, acci- 
dental, dot, or in fact, any character used 
in music notation. Make many duplicates 
of each character. 

After players are seated around a table 
put all characters in a pile in center of 
table. Each player silently thinks of a tune 
(four measure phrase may be long enough 
if very young people are playing) after 
which he pulls one character out of the 
pile. If he can use it he keeps it; if not, 
he returns it to the pie. 

The one first completing his tune or 
phrase is declared winner. 

Suggested tunes are America, Star Span- 
gled Banner, Dixie, and so on. 
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LETTERS FROM € TUDE 
SFPRIENDS 


How Flowers Taught Sybil 


to Count 


To THE ETUDE: 

Sybil, an eight year old, sweet, but stubborn 
child, refused to count. I explained the reasons 
for counting, illustrating them by marching, 
dancing, doing calisthenics, and rocking a doll, 
to show how the body moves rhythmically. I 
told about accents, allowing marchers and 
waltzers to get in step, should they miss, I 
plaved tunes in different time to show they 
couldn't be recognized. Her Irish, blue eyes 
would look up saying, **Why bother, you or 1?” 

One afternoon when walking in my garden 
to pick her a bouquet, I noticed that Cosmos 
has eight petals. I enthusiastically drew her 
attention to this, and we counted dozens of 
cosmos. Then we counted toes and fingers. Why 
even our Creator counted! If God counted, 
perhaps a wee little miss should count her 
music. 

Trotting home, she carried not only flowers, 
but also a thought. She must have done a heap 
o thinking, for never again did I need to men- 
tion counting. She loved to count, gaining such 
a thorough knowledge of time that she now has 
a ladies’ orchestra. Her mother says she loves 
her music more than anything else in her life. 

—HAZEL DiItz Brown 


An “Etude Room” 
To THE Ervupe: 

“T have turned an entrance hall into an 
ETUpE room, placing shelves all the way down 
and they are filled with Etudes, have five musi* 
eabinets full of sheet music, and am I proud 
of my Etude room. Pupils who are unable to 
buy THE ETUDE (some just can’t afford to) I 
donate copies to—assign lessons out of them 
in hopes of making them Etude conscious.” 

—MAYBELLE URADNICSEK, Washington 


Music Extension Study 
Course 


(Continued from Page 20) 


sharply defined while the tonal values of 
the piece as a whole are on the light side. 

A well marked rhythm is the result of 
proper accents and proper phrasing. Do 
not forget that the phrasing has a decided 
influence on the rhythm. 

And, of course, the degree of tone is 
controlled by the amount of force expended 
whether it be finger, wrist or arm touch. 

For the rest, simply follow the marks 
as given and proper interpretation is 
bound to result. 


EVENING BELLS 
By Opa Lovurtse Hayes 

This piece is of about grade one-and-a- 
half and should be played in slow tempo 
and descriptive manner. The ringing of the 
bells is heard at intervals throughout the 
piece—always indicated by the words of the 
text. Strive to produce a bell-like tone by 
striking the keys rather sharply with fin- 
gers and hands held somewhat tense, The 
tenseness of the hands will inject a me- 
tallic effect to the tones, thus following the 
intention of the title. 


HAPPY HANS 
By Ottve P. 

This little Dutch Dance is so full of 
cheer and good humor that it is practically 
impossible to play it in any other than a 
happy manner. 

Do not stint the accents and give plenty 
of significance to the notes bearing the 
marcato marks. They all indicate the tap- 
ping of the wooden clogs in the dance. 
Note that the middle section is played 
somewhat slower and be sure to sustain 
the right hand chords throughout the meas- 
ure. 

The staccato notes of the accompani- 
ment preserve the rhythm of the dance and 
should be clipped off sharply against the 
sostenuto of the upper voice. 


ENpRES 


* * * * * 


No man has too much talent to be a 
musician; most men have too little— 


George Sand. 


Earning a Living Through Singing 


(Continued from Page 18) 


of the station, and talk your ideas over with 
him. Be willing to sing for nothing until 
you lose the feeling of strangeness and 
embarrassment before the mike. 

An enterprising young singer thought 
up a good idea for a radio program which 
included songs and then went around the 
small town in which she lived until she 
found her own sponsors. She went to the 
advertising managers of several firms who 
were not on the air and asked if they would 
be interested in paying a reasonable sum 
for a little such advertising. She explained 
that with several in the combination no one 
would pay very much. The idea*struck fire 
and she won sufficient codperation to cover 


thoughts, feelings and moods is their speak- 
ing voice. The same vocal principles and 
methods apply to the speaking voice as to 
the singing voice. Add to this that every 
human breast hides a secret desire to sing. 
Now that it is a known fact that a naturally 
and easily produced voice always gives 
pleasure, inhibitions begin to break down 
and these people develop their own self 
expression. Even if it is only to sing in a 
chorus or to sing around the house, they 
want to do it acceptably well so as to 
enjoy it. 

Public speaking classes are greatly in 
demand. Singing classes that end up with 
a community “sing” and a social evening 


Next Month 


THE ETUDE for February 1939—An Issue of Surprises 
Second in the twelve month chain of Supernumbers of THE ETUDE 


ELIZABETH HAWES 


SMART ATTIRE FOR 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


an interview illustrated with origi- 
nal, 
lished designs, Elizabeth Hawes, out- 
standing fashion specialist of the hour, 
tells what should be worn at recitals 
and concerts. Readers of the gentler 
sex will consume this with delight. 
Miss Hawes’ ‘‘Fashion is Spinach”’ is 
still one of the best sellers in book 
stores. 


exclusive, and hitherto unpub- 


LET'S GO TO RADIO 


CITY MUSIC HALL 


Stephen West takes you on a visit be- 
hind the scenes in the world’s largest 
theatre, the Radio City Music Hall in 
New York, and tells how the great show 
seen by millions of visitors is put on. 
This is an article filled with lively 


interest. 


MUSIC'S DEBT TO SHAKESPEARE 


Time and again we have had friends of THE ETUDE write, asking us for 
material to use in Shakespeare programs. Well, here it is, by W. F. Gates, 
with a great deal of very interesting additional information about the 
music of the greatest figure in English literature. 


MUSIC, THE MOST POPULAR OF THE ARTS 


Walter R. Spalding, M.A., Professor Emeritus of Music at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and famed for his rich experience and sagacity, discusses this 
subject in a very stimulating manner. 


OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES and special features by distinguished teachers 


and musicians, PLUS 24 pages of delightful new music to play and 


the station fee plus paying herself more 
than she would have earned clerking from 
nine to five. This experience led to an- 
other and another, until she earned more 
in a week than she otherwise would have 
earned in a year. 

And there is still another string to your 
bow. Whatever you know and can success- 
fully demonstrate, you should be able to 
teach. People are becoming more and more 
voice conscious, owing to the radio and the 
movies. They are becoming personality 
conscious, and they realize that the one 
feature they have which expresses their 


sing. 


will meet the modern need for a get to- 
gether. With thought and_ preparation, 
speech correction classes, vocal defects, and 
any other phase of vocal training can be 
handled in the studio. 

The thrill of singing is the greatest joy 
in life, to one who follows his urge to en- 


ter that field. It is a field that every one. 


recognizes as standing at the threshold of a 
universal awakening. Start in’ now and 
grow up with it. What with a church job, 
some recitals, some broadcasts and some 
teaching, the average singer may be still 
better off than in any other line of work. 


x * ke * 


As Strauss Advises Stravinsky - 


“You make a mistake in beginning your piece pianissimo; the public will 7 
not listen. You should astonish them with a sudden crash at the tart. — 
After that they will follow you and you can do whatever you like. 


4 


* 
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_ thusiasts. 


Psychology of Music 
By Can. B. SRASHORE 


Thirty years ago we knew of only two « 
prehensive books in the English language (4 
British and one American) upon the subject 
psychology; and they were both develo 
upon the very chimerical lines of the stu 
what was known as metaphysics, in whic 
author depended more upon his inaginat 
than on scientific research and measuren 
In 1857 Wilhelm Max Wundt, a physi 
commenced to lecture at Heidelberg, Ge 
and during the next thirty years virtually 
lutionized the study of psychology, by put: 
it upon a laboratory basis. He thus opened | 
another vast field for other investigators. C 
KE. Seashore, who was born at Morlund 
Sweden, in 1866, was one of these. He wy 
educated at Gustavus Adolphus College 
at Yale (Ph. D. Sed.). He has done more 
the field of Musical Psychology than am 
other worker. Therefore a new and comp) 
hensive volume from Dr. Seashore, who, 
the University of Iowa and at other univ 
sities and music schools, has had extraordina 
opportunities for the observation of his scie 
tific musical tests, is sure to attract the wide 
attention. While some have pointed out 
occasionally students, who, have successful 
passed the tests, fail in achieving worth whi 
musical results, the tests have certainly pr 
sented teachers with a means of determin 
values which hitherto never have existed, T 
twenty-eight chapters of the book, which is 
signed only for serious workers, cover a wit 
range. Much of it is an exposition of resul 
obtained through acoustical apparatus, T) 
chapters upon the musical instruments a 
especially interesting. The book will unque 
tionably find a wide usage, 

Pages : 430. 

Price : $4.00. 

Publisher : McGraw-Hill Book Company, In 


Chopin, His Life and Letters 


By Monitz KARASOWSKI 


In 1879 William Reeves of London brougl 
out a two volume edition of “Chopin, His 
and Letters,” by Moritz Karasowski. Apres 
ing only thirty years after the death of Chopi 
it was sufficiently near to his activity — 
register much authentic information whic 
night otherwise have been lost, Chopin 
now been dead nearly ninety years, and R 
is bringing out a third and enlarged print 
of this notable work. One of the things wh 
always has impressed us about this book 
that Chopin’s correspondence with his fam 
intimate and thoughtful as it is, is singul: 
naive, and deals largely with personal matte! 
There is very little dealing directly with a 
or the philosophy of music. The work howev 
makes very interesting reading for Chopin 


Pages: 542. 

Price: $6.00. a 

Publisher: William Reeves, London, En 
land. , 


Songs of Praise 
By Lovis I. DANIELS 


New hymn books usually contain new e¢ 
tions of compilations of established hymn 
“Songs of Praise for America’ is the sele 
of Louis B. Daniels, Doctor of Sacred Mu 
Canon of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohi 
It also includes a short psalter with canticle 
simply pointed. So numerous are the lit 
known settings of hymns, both ancient a 
new, that the book is like an entirely new : 
sembly of material, People sing hymns 
when they know the tunes. In these days 
sibly fifty percent of the members of a 
tured congregation can read music. To 
these new hymns will prove a pleasant surpri 
Others may find some difficulty in becom 
acquainted with the new themes. The work 
splendidly edited. » 

Pages : 272. 

Price : $1.00. 

Publisher : Oxford University Press, 


Fretted Instruments 


Department 
(Continued from Page 60) 


a 


the steel. = 
To obtain good all round results 
essential of course to have a good gu 
as an inferior instrument wil 
best efforts of the player. Use 
best strings obtainable, made of 
copper wire; and all we 
“be of the polished kind. For 
guitar a heavier string th 
the Spanish guitar is pr 
players use a r 
‘the first. 
_ Keep 


lf WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


SONGS 


FIRMLY-ESTABLISHED FAVORITES WITH CONCERT 


SINGERS AND THE BEST TEACHERS OF SINGING 


(Louis) (Betsy) 
DORNAY — CULP 
Only teachers of Lucille Manners 

Cities Service Radio Star 

344 West 72 St. New York City 


FREDRIK E. BLICKFELT 


Voice Specialist 


bq Four years with Vincenzo Sabatini, Milan, teacher 
bq of John McCormack, and Antonio Cotogni, Rome, 
bg teacher of Battistini. 


cL. BURLEIGH Range Price | ETHELBERT NEVIN PR TOE + peel eA Video pt Tels "Tratalgar 7-479 
eenrise ot) i ee E ne ae The Dream-maker Man (30469) Bet hrciieroed Balt ce ) 
unrise ( ee ae ee el ae ito D $0.60 ; . 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose (30026) : 4 Phone: Gladstone 7755 MARGARET HENKE 
Rah G00) a to F-sharp .50R Maphiv Lal@acR 30 E to Peg: 30R Voice Physiologist 
Maith (30072) ..........2 =shi Le Mighty Lak’ a Rose (30027)...d to EF “50R “nai 
Fain a SEER ee gtoE 350R Mighty Lak’ . Rite *30038) 2a . D cae Teacher of Singing: Bel-Canto, Phonetics. 


My Desire. Mon Desir. Fr. and Eng. 


SINALD DE KOVEN Overstrained, defective voices readjusted. 


Momrades in Arms (Bass) (30102) e 3 AS Boo bee A 2 epee .60R EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON £10 Riversidelbeire M 
g to OR A See : : =TGe 4 ce hey a . ‘ 
The Naughty Little Clock (30189) 4 P08? arse ‘gga ihe to F .60R Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher New York City AUdubon 3-1910>4 
‘ dtog .60R Seeeernece OF LOVE: ech hee ee 50 229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. ° 
Rosalie (30440) .............. ctoF 00R =) ree b to C-sharp 5 FE. 2597 4 
The Nightingale’s Song. Jt. and Eng. ALBERTO JONAS bd 
NATHANIEL DETT AOD CLIN: cee: » «seats > E-flat tog .65 : ; ‘ ry 
I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t Last The Nightingale’s Song. Jt. and Eng. Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso o 
mrmay (90340) ............ F to F_ .50 AE tae) Baer 55 ati Scuto E 65 ’ io eee aety eg Efe a Sone Giv¥ o 
ebodv’s Knocking at Your Door e Woodpecker (30262)......F to F  .50 ‘ ry 
Somos ae ante beflat to E-flat .70 The Woodpecker (30263) 285 shad d to De 550 LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF Lise Erect a On Tuesdays me Wednes Jays in 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL Voice + ach f f . it ade PNicy as ot Sibel! or Fiano BROUineny in the ty 
Whe Gn Cathedral (30050)...d to g 60 Stinsetsfs0017)...4«...5 E-flat to b-flat 50 ; : : ae hehe ene Combs College of Music, 1331 S. Broad i" ? 
The Green Cathedral (30051) om ‘ BUNSER RC IOOIS ) wcare ints o:ccecmroret b-flat to F  .50 From rudiments to professional engagements Pupils ead annpe Bal Credits for rs 
" 7 b-flat to E-flat .60 OLEY SPEAKS Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses egrees g : 4 
Ny) @ tog . 50 Apri an ss, Pr aia etse' Ger tos at 610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 2 
; / ain 5 9 Ey Se ee c. to i .60R 
lear ea fee ee flat 50 Dawn Light and Bird Song (30206) i rEORGE BERUMEN STUDIOS e 
Pak * one # ‘e {tog  .60R = ry 
Recompense (30622)........... cto F .50 Dawn Light and Bird Song (30207) ; a "i : 
TOR HAR b to E .60R ZA oice—Piano rs 
‘Morning (0138) Ape cae c to 60 For You, Dear Heart (30173). .d to 8 ‘60R oe a are ie Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since 192209 
Morning (30149) ............. a to :60 For You, Dear Heart ee) ie ee Author "Basic Pianoforte Technique 14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK H 
‘ "CNS eh 3 illan Co Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 
3. HAWLEY In Maytime (30034) .......... F tog  .60R MacMillan : . 
Ah! ‘Tis a Dream (30161) In Maytime (30035) .......... dtoE  .60R Teacher of Teachers. Coach of Young Artists. rs 
3 b-flat to E-flat .50R . ‘ P s 
ede : < CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 609 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. C4 
2 ; 3 . 
Th the Garden (30015) .--.-.-d to g ‘30R| 4 Bird-note Is Calling (30000). to a .60R RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
$1) ae : “s ird-note Is Calling ) a 
ie Perey whe Daisies GO2I8) : " E-flat to FF .60R Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY & 
P ; mE) 36 50R BIES CSS TL i ea g ect 6 isrc, cous F to a-flat .60R Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
In the Deeps 0’ the Daisies (30219) Come Down, Laughing Streamlet . PrivATE TEACHERS (Mid-West) Available as Lecture-Recitalist D4 
‘ dtoF .50R (30569)... eee ee eee eens E toa .60R 806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 4 
Noon and Night (30047) eye hee Laughing me geet 3 ; » 
E-flat to g-flat .50R ape M; ) ast Lae ey EF .60R : e 
Noon and Night (30110)....c to E-flat .50R 30573). te ove Thee: NINA BOLMAR o 
: : 5 eo ee Se ee F to-b-flat .60R 
| oe eye age ee Ate = ‘ aon How Many Times Do I Love Thee? ; 4 FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI i 
oD) flat. toF 5 C0574) cece... d-flat_to g-flat .60R Teacher of voice 
| soe eh Pha saeco a 5OR Invocation to Life (30342)..E Hai tes a 60R Endorsed by L. S. Samoiloff Vocal Teacher M4 
weetest Flower That Blows (30166) . Invocation to Life (30343) sae : : S ye ae “ 200 W. 57th St., 
Sweetest Flower That Blows TSU167) : ot ; . c¢ to F-sharp .60R ere ligt Cee 2 eee Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 M 
Pa befit to D 50R Leap: - Life Brena) fiat to E .60R Phone: Web. 4937 > 
Y HOMER shtar. An A ssyrian ove ong = f e 
ot, Ee S000 NRSeeeiae. ane. E tog .50R 
The House That Jack Built ee tice 60 ne oS Assyrian Love Song if a Study Modern Popular Piano Playing with 4 
mt : ; De Bac eee c to E-flat .50R 
Bee Phat Jack Built (30555) Let All My Life Be Music (320127) | : ROY DAVID BROWN HENRY SCOTT > ee 
i y F to a-flat .65R Pant Famous Screen and Radio Pianist—Teacher 
The Last Hour (0208).°E to e-shap 39 | Let All My Life Be Musi GOH28) |, comes reislosae Course ERRATA 
The Last Hour (30209) ..c-sharp to F — .30 : e eae Ss nO AS assistant and successor to Emil Liebling 4 ' e 
BUM rene 0210). b to Efex 50] - Ye Lily House (30566)..-.-F to F 30, ia Fine Are Bolling, Chicago, iincls |. 4, Telephone Columbus 5-508 or write |B 
RINNE MOORE LAWSON Minor and Major (30033).c-sharp to F  .50R Telephone Webster 4937 A , Ye 
° 
When You Are in My Heart (30593) 4 The Raindrop (30624) ........ p tog  .65R 4 » 
Wh et My H Goiss Bg 290 us eencrer Ago ale Sins tras dto E  .65R 4 
en You Are in My Heart 594) A Song of Steel (30118)....g to E-flat .60R 
say Heart (305% F. 50 Will o” the Wisp 0063) ent c tog .60R EDWARD E. TREUMANN 4 
en you Are in My Hear 99 ul othe Isp (50000) ..... to 6 Pails oa 
uecsrone 7 | REE GH cee PE OR Scan Ge recommen y En Yon Scum, Met Monto 
e Winc Die arsine Gi ls c to 50R ecommended by Emil Von Saver, Moritz Moszkows 
roa Diletto. Waltz Song. It. and Yesterday and Today (30003) - ‘ CONCERT PIANIST ‘ and Josef Hofmann. . 
Eng. (30524) ....... --.d to b-flat 80 ; E to a-flat .50R Pupil Doctor Malvine Brée & Theo. Leschetizky | studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 7th Ave.P4 
Delig' t. Diletto. Waltz Song. It. and : Yesterday and Today (30004) ; 3632 Homewood Ave., Toledo, Ohio Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City?§ 
ging. iia ae ee W. C. STEERE b to E-flat .50R Summer Master Class—June to September 4 
ac ” “This New , i Apply Now 
7 ee tat ig F.. 50 The New Year’s Coming In (30697) 4 
i@ekabere ts Fito.a. “5.50 dtog 40 * + 
ce d oP Ral o See achEC ie an Histon (30550)..G tog .50 PRIVATE TEACHERS eer D4 
. . .-D-flat to od Ate i : > ae 7 
matt CA0AGTY My Heart Is a Haven (30009) FREDERIC WARREN 
Is the Wind (30041) : < Co 
E:-flat to E-flat 50 } ef 
d-flat to g-flat — .60 My Heart Is a Haven (30515)..c to CC .5 Teach f Sin 4 
i f : ea Pt ek Cae) acher of singing f 
fie Word ie Sunbiwe (30585) LILY aTRICKLAND ; : BARBARA BLATHERWICK 169 East 78th Street, New York City D4 
age cto F-sharp  .60 Jes’ Lonesome (30682) @to Beshar 60 Recital - Coloratura Soprano - Opera _ REgent 4-8226 >: 
CCA : CORA CASSARD TOOGOOD Ee Teacher of Voice Member, American petal re ” Yoactaey a e 
cause of You (30683) ........ dtoF  .50 Haunt of the Witches (30467)..c to g .50 The Italian bel canto, founded on the Singing—New York Singing Teachers Association Pq 
Because of You (30684) ........ btoD  .50 Haunt of the Witches (30468)..a to E 50 principles of Manuel Garcia +4 
Bless You, Dear (30639) - 7 43 Fifth Avenue ° 
E-flattoF — .50 ear sera Nair toh 0 Tel.: GRamercy 5-6392 b 
Bless You, Dear (30640)....c toD 50 Ban cone iesaon st nde te : ANNE YAGO ° 
apave Life (30012) ......... Fto PF 60 Suatauae CUALE caw D 60 (Mrs. W. H. McGuffey) Hi 
Me taiciTs. afer we oan 80 Hindu Slumber Song (30083) A Teacher of Voice M4 
cha’ o! Nothing Matters! (30052) : S cto a-flat .50 With Years of Experience as Contralto Prima Donna? 
60 Hindu Slumber Song (30084)...a to F  .50 KATE S. CHITTENDEN with the Leading Grand Opera and Light Opera? 


How Do | Love Thee (30128) companies of The United States. 


G toa 
Nothing Matters! en?) 


tog .60 E-flat to b-flat —.60 Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation Pupils prepared for Radio, Concert and Opera Pf 
Nothing Matters! (30054) How Do I Love Thee (30129)..c to F — .60 THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., | Studio—1908 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.P¢ 
rien 60 Mammy’s Song (30516)....E-flat to g 60 NEW YORK Phone District-—4079 ? 
> 0’ the Mornin’ (30023) A Mammy’s Song (30517) ....... ets Ee ».60 
é F to 50 JOHN BARNES WELLS 
fop o’ the Mornin’ (30024) The Elf-Man (30497) .......... dtog  .50 
ae E-flat to E-flat .50 The Elf-Man (30498).........a to D .50 
po’ the Mornin’ (30025) The Ow) C0008) to... .20sc0s: E toa .50 : 
Z ota 50 The Owl (30096)...c-sharp to F-sharp — .50 A L U Gc K Y G L A N C E 


There is a man in a Southwestern city who was in a comfortable job and 
had little idea of changing it. One day he took up a magazine and saw an 
advertisement that literally set his mind on fire. Here was a business oppor- 
tunity that was destined to change his entire life and affect the lives of many 


others to whom he later gave happy and prosperous employment. The wide 
awake man has a fine respect for advertisements—“what the other fellow has to 
offer.” The advertising columns of many papers are sprinkled with opportuni- 
ties about which you might never know if you have not learned to respect the im- 
portance of advertising. Thousands “SHOP BY MAIL THROUGH THE ETUDE. 


ohn Church Company 


ODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 73 


THe &Stube Historica 
°Musicat CPortratt SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 3696 celebrities. 


a 


Georg Philipp Telemann— Robert Teichmiller—B It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. Emil Telmanyi—B. Arad, Marion Telva—B. St. L 
B. Magdeburg, Ger. Mar srunswick, Ger., May 4, Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. Rumania, June 22, 1892.  Contralto. Sang for some 
14, 1681; d. Hamburg, July 1863. Eminent pia Use Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are Vinst., cond. Stud. at Buda- with Metro. Opera Co, 
25, 1767. Comp., noted con- Stud. at Letpzig Cons.; then referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. pest Royal Cons. Début 1911 but 1921). Also with 


temp. of Bach. In 1709 court became a tchr, there; also 
cond, at Eisenach. Fr. 1721, mem. of council of studies 
town mus.. dir. at Hamburg. Many revisions of pia. wks 


with Berlin Philharmonic Francisco and Los An 
Orch. Has app. as cond. and opera companies. Feg 
soloist with leading orchs, and oratorio appearance; 


Henri Temianka—B. Green- Robert Tempest—B. Phila., Hope Temple (pseudonym of Alec Templeton—B. near Fay Templeton—Famous Raffaele Tenaglia—B. Orso- John Harrison Tenny— Tentoni—B. 1 
, Nov. 19, 1906, 1868. Comp., pnst. Pupil of Dotie Davies)—B. Dublin, Cardiff, Wales. Comp., pnst. Am. light op. singer. Began gna, Italy, March 16, 1884. Rowley, Mass., Nov. Minnesota. Soprano. Stu 

Studied at Serlin Carl von Amsberg and Ed- Ireland. Comp., pnst. Stud. (blind). At 12, a student at stage career at age of three. Comp. Stud. at Naples Cons. 1840. Comp., editor. Is best N. Y. with Enrico Reo 
hule and Curtis Inst. ward Zerdehelyi. Was pnst in London and Pa A hand R. A. M., London. Many For years a brilliant star in with De Nardis, Serras, and known as a writer of gospel Has sung in op. at N 
of Mus bandon- concerts, Eng. Sensational Gilbert & Sullivan ops. Sang Martucci. Orchl. wks,-cant., songs and hymns. Edited Stadium, Robin Hood | 


hila. Tours of of Del Puente Con. Co. Ap- injury compelled . - “ae ¥ A ; j 
Europe a J. S. -Appear-  pearances in Phila. (Acad. of ment of virt. car Many début with Detroit Symph. title réle in Amer. prem. piano, and violin and pia. many books of hymns and Phila, and with Phila. ¢ 
ances with le orchs. Mus.), Paris, and London. songs, incl. My Lady’s Bower. O., 1937. Marv. improviser. of Audran’s ‘‘The Mascot.”’ pes. Res. Milan. anthems, also Sun. Sch. bks. Mem., Metro. Opera Ce 


4 f ee 7 ihe 2 _ 
Anice Terhune—B. Hamp ; Domingo Terradellas—B. Charles Sanford Terry—B. Frances Terry—B. Windsor, Richard Runciman Terry— Robert Huntington Terry— Lionel Tertis—B. West! 
den, Mass. Comp. pnst, wife Croatia, Dec. 19, 1863 » Barcelona, Spain, Feb., London, Oct. 24, 1864; d. Conn. Comp., pnst. Studied B. Ellington, Eng., 1865. B. Hudson, N. Y., Mar. 27, tlepool, Eng., Dec. 29, ] 
of Albert Payson T., the dram. soprano, Début 1882, 1711; d. Rome, May 20, 1751. Aberdeen, Scotland, Nov. 5, w. Mr. and Mrs. Edm. Sev- Comp. orgnst,, edit. Choirm. 1877. Comp., orgnst. Pupil Viola virtuoso. Studies 
author. Stud. at Cleveland Agram, Croatia. Sang with (Comp., ch. mus. dir. Was ac- 1936. Wrtr., eminent auth. ern, X. Scharwenka, L. V. at various churches. In 1901 of Dudley Buck, X. Schar- Leipzig Cons. and R. A. 
Cons., and in N. Y. Has Damr. Op. Co. With Met. Op. tive in London, Rome. Wrote on Bach. From 1903-30, prof. Saar. Herlargerwks.suc.perf. became org.-dir. of West- wenka, 8. Salter, and Claude London. His playing insy 
wrin. comic ops., songs, many Co., 1899-1904. Sang Kundry many ops., overt. and songs of hist., Aberdeen U. His Pub. wks. chiefly pia. comps. minster Cath. Has written Warford. Act. in N. Y. Has many mod. comp. to ¥ 
excel. pia. pes. for children at Amer. Prem., ‘‘Parsifal.’’ with misel. instrmtl. accomp. “Life of Bach’’ a masterpece. Res. Northampton, Mass. masses and other church mus. wrtn. songs and pia. pes. viola wks. Res., London. 


fil, 


Hans Tessmer—B. Berlin, Luisa Tetrazzini—B. Flor- Maggie Teyte—B. Wolver- Marcian Thalberg—B. Sigismund Thalberg—B. Robert Thallon—B. Liver- Howard R. Thatcher—B. Andrew Wheelock Thay 
Jan, 19, 1895. Wrtr, op. dir. ence, Italy, June 29, 1871. hampton, Eng. Sop. Stud. at Odessa, Russia, Nov. 26, Geneva, Jan. 7, 1812; d. pool, Mar. 18, 1852. Comp., Baltimore, Md. Comp., 8B. South Natick, Mass., 
Has held posts at Dresden Fam. col. sopr. Début, Flor, R. C. M., London, and with 1877, Pnst, Stud. at Leipzig Naples, Apr. 27,1871. Comp.,  orgnst., tchr. Stud. at Stutt-  orgnst., tehr. Stud. at Pea- 22, 1817; d. Trieste, 

Th., Berl. Op. H., Stuttg 1895. In1904sanginSanFr.; J.de Reszké in Paris. Début, Cons. Concertized and taught dist. piano virtuoso. Made gart, Leipzig and Paris. For body Cons., where since 1911 15, 1897. Writer. Was a 
Op. House. Since 1935 in in 1907 at Covent Garden; Monte Carlo, 1907. Mem. of in Europe till 1913, when he many tours Europe and many years was active in he has been a faculty mem. libr., Harvard Univ. W 
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Eugene Thayer—B. Men William Armour Thayer— Leon Theremin—B. Petro- Hans-Joachim Therstappen— Jacques Thibaud—B. Bor- Conrad Thibault—B. North- Karl Thiel—B, Klein-Ols, Alfred Thiele—B. Jena, 
don, Mass., Dec. 11 18 8;  B. Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 5, grad, Aug. 15, 1896. In- B. Bremen, Ger,, Aug. 1, deaux, Fr., Sept. 27, 1880. ampton, Mass. Baritone. Pup. Silesia, July 9, 1862. Comp., 26, 1902. Cond., tehr. & 
d. Burl., Vt . LOoU 1874; d. there, Dec. 9, 1933 ventor of the Theremin. Stud. 1905, Comp., writer, lecturer. min. vinst. Pup. of Marsick of De Gogorza at Curtis Inst. choral cond. Stud. at R. comp. under Richard 1 
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Boston ; et soston Choral D. Buck. Active in Brook- created a temporary sensa- Since 1930 lecturer at Kiel Tours of Amer., Japan, seasons. Appear. in concert Since 1930 dir. of Sacred mar H. S. Suced. Wel 
Union ture-recitals. lyn. Has wrtn. many songs. tion in the music world. Uniy. Miscl. wks. China, S. Amer., and Africa. and on many radio hours. Mus. School, Regensburg. cond. of chorus at Er 
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Karl Thieme—B. Erzgebirge, Georges Thill—B. Paris, Erie H. Thiman—B. Ash- Ambroise Thomas—B. Metz, ; B jnni as— I 
Ger., 1909. Comp. Studied 1899. Operatic tenor: Stud. at ford, Kent, Sept. 12, 1900. France, Aug. 5, 1811; d. Moyerstsie, Pa., 1801, Emi Gal the leiden’ May 25, 1008 Ee 'wriesland, Oct, Ti asses: torte ee 
with Hermann Grabner at Paris Cons. Début, Paris Op Comp., orgnst. Stud. at Paris, Feb. 12, 1896. Noted nent baritone. Stud. at Pea- Comp., tchr. His wks.,masses, Chic., Jan. 4, 1905. Dis- Seagle in N. Y. A 
Leipzig Cons. Active in 1924. App. in Op. at Monte ‘Trinity Coll. of Mus. and dram. comp. Stud. at Paris body Cons. and in Europe. a vio. son., a pia. trio, astr. tinguished cond. Engaged as Metro. Op. Audi 
Leipzig. Has wrtn. orehl. Carlo, Covent Garden, La. Guildhall Sch, of Mus. Many Cons. In 1871 suce’'d Auber Début in opera at Brussels, quart. place him am. forem. d. of orch. at Phila. Cent. début w. Met. 
wks., organ pes., choruses Scala, and the Colon (Buenos publd. wks., incl. cant., pia as dir. of Cons. His wks. incl. ~ 1925. Metro. Op. début, 1934. cont. Ger. comps. Since 1925, 876). Fdr., Cin. May Fest. attended by 12 
and pes. for two pianos. Aires). Met. Op. déb., 1931, pes., choruses and ens. pes. world fam. op., ‘Mignon.”” Active in concert and radio. theory tchr. at Leipzig Cons, Fr. 1891 cond., Chic. Sym. O. fr. nat. city of & 
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For thirty-eight years Century music has enjoyed 
the distinction of being one of the finest editions 
published, yet its price is but 15c a copy. 

In the following list are featured some of our very 
latest Issues, including the works of four of today’s 
most popular composers. 

Teachers, pupils and players will find them all of 
exceptional value, especially Kay Armour’s **Modern 
Piano Method”’ and Walter Rolfe’s ‘‘Book on Har- 
mony.’’ You can buy them at your dealer or direct 
from us. 

Teachers who use and recommend Century music 
win the everlasting gratitude of parents who can’t 
afford the high prices generally asked for teaching 
music. Century music helps you hold your old pupils 
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- Resonated Intonation is taught to 


3141 The Sandman’s Lullaby, F—B4—2...Croshy 
mediate pupils by correspondence 


3177. The Violet (Sonatal2), C—2, Mozart-Rolfe 


Master Works 
Adagio in F major, from “Sonata in C major”’..F. J. Haydn 103 


2 no teacher is available. Teachers % 5 take ? 3172 Valse Trists, Am—2............ Chopin-Rolfe 
pupils write for particulars. C. E. Se TESTE INGE 5 cack is! oi xo sug 0a) o, ole ae wage aly 6 Fie « Syaled 14. Henselt 106 3183 Valee Lente, Bb—4........... ‘Techalkownky 
ree, 1346 E. 93rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. ms ‘ 
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JSIC composed, arranged, orchestrated. Sweetest Story Ever Told, The (Vocal)....... R. M. Stults 111 
mund Rondomanski, Groton, Conn. Home to Thee, Lord (Vocal) ........e02ceeeee I. A. Steinel 112 
— Prelude in D minor (Violin and Piano)......../ A. Chasins 114 
G MADE EASY: Send for free By the Lake of Gennesaret (Organ)............ R. Diggle 115 
information to Eastern School ot Sarabande from “6th Violoncello 
lture, Chambersburg, Penna. Sonata” (Four Hands) :...4..6....« 1. S&S. Bach 116 
’ Mazurka (Four Hands)........ » PERE mee «os H. Sanders 116 WALTER ROLFE 
Progressive Music for Orchestra A pocket sized simplified method of the elements 
March of the Boy Scouts...........-. G. A. Grant-Schaefer 118 of harmony, embracing the scales and their con- 
’ peat eg the Log foo nee in both major and 
7 ‘ minor keys up to and including the domi t 7th, 
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gy pt Bh ss Lattice Brown Bear... oi. ced seve sewer ees B. R. Copeland 120 Everything is quoted in the simplest terms pos- 
weeks in advance, giving - Oo OE OE ee ee ee i ie ee 0. 8S. Mallard 120 ee eae bina ag arch se. piano 
ew addresses. To insure copies March of the Tin Soldiers, The...........-++++.. M. Adair 121 see it, PRICE, 280. oe Wi 2h. 0 wire, to 
being delivered as nearly on a aia iF Bndree 1h Tap, conker, Gatalogn, ontang ery 809 conve 
Rb eer Cee ee a ee ee | oD. as sitions consisting ¢ OS and 
> month as possible, wrappers Bird Calls in the Wood, A.............. es ees B. Wagness 122 TRIOS — VIOLIN and PIANO — DUOS — TRIOS 


and QUARTETS — SAXAPHONE and PIANO — 
MANDOLIN and GUITAR and VOCAL. 

Ask your dealer for Century music, and if he can’t 
supply you, send your order direct to us, Our com- 
plete catalogue will be mailed you FREE on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
254 West 40 St.. New York, N.Y 
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DR. FREDERICK 
SHEPHERD CONVERSE, 
eminent American com- 
poser and teacher, received 
the homage of musical 
Boston when recently the 
Music Lovers’ Club of “The Hub” presented 
in historic Jordan Hall of the New England 
Conservatory a program devoted to his com- 
positions. Especial interest was centered in a 
new “Piano Sonata in A minor” which had 
its world premiére on this occasion, at the 
end of which Dr. Converse received an en- 
thusiastic ovation. 


Dr. FREDERICK 
S. CONVERSE 


LA SCALA, of Milan, premier opera house 
of opera prolific Italy, opened its season for 
1938-1939, on its traditional date of Decem- 
ber 26th, with a gala performance of Verdi’s 
“Macbeth.” 


THE PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS for a choral work suitable for high 
school voices, and dedicated to the World’s 
Fair of New York, has been awarded to 
Norman Lockwood, associate professor in 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. He used for 
text Walt Whitman’s-Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly Rocking. 


THE HAYDN BIRTHHOUSE at Rohrau, 
a humble cottage in which the master’s father 
plied his trade as a wheelwright, is to be 
restored and turned into a Haydn Museum. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, has been 
celebrating the eighty-second anniversary of 
the teaching of music in its public schools, 
and along with this the three hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment there of 
a High School in 1638, doubtless the first 
in America. 


ALFRED CORTOT has been the recipient 
of the decoration of a Grand Officer of the 
Royal Order of the Phoenix, at Athens, 
Greece. 


THE APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB of Chi- 
cago gave on December 27th its ninety- 
second performance of Handel’s “Messiah.” 
The two hundred voices were supported by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, with Kath- 
ryn Witwer, soprano; Ruth Slater, contralto; 
Leslie Mardall, tenor; Frederic Baer, bass; 
as soloists, and Edgar Nelson conducting. 


CLARENCE H. MAC- 
KAY, art patron, chairman 
of the board of directors 
of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, and a director of 
the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, died suddenly 
on November 12th, in New 
York. Mr. Mackay is cred- 
ited with having been the 
moving spirit in the form- 
ing of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
in bringing Arturo Toscanini to lead the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, and he was a sponsor of the series of 
concerts at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, with David Mannes as leader. 


CLARENCE 
H. Mackay 
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JOHN McCORMACK gave what he de- 
clared to be his farewell concert, at Dublin, 
on the evening of October 8th, last, before 
an audience of four thousand people. Though 
but fifty-four, and with a voice in many 
ways at its prime, Mr. McCormack is said 
to have answered inquirers, ‘I would rather 
hear people say ‘Why did you retire?’ than 
‘Why don’t you retire?’” 


TWO UNPUBLISHED DEBUSSY COM- 
POSITIONS, Crépuscule d’Eté and Interméde, 
as orchestrated by Maurice Dumesnil, were 
first heard in public when on October 31st 
they were on the program of the Orchestre 
du Conservatoire, under the baton of M. 
Lucien Niverd, at Tourcoing, France. Critics 
praised the instrumentation and the original 
charm of the works which showed many un- 
mistakable signs of Debussy in his later 
years. 


DON GREGORY SUNOL has been ap- 
pointed director of the Pontifical School of 
Music of Rome. He was formerly at the 
Monastery of Monserrat, near Barcelona, 
Spain, which, we are pleased to learn, has 
nct been damaged in the Spanish Civil War 
of the last two years. 


THE NEW YORK MADRIGAL SO- 
CIETY AWARDS, providing a professional 
début recital at Steinway Hall, on January 
10th, have been won by Norman Goldblatt, 
violinist, of Dover, Delaware; and Josephine 
Neri, soprano, of Denver, Colorado; in a 
nation wide competition. 


GEORGE BAKLANOFF, Russian _bari- 
tone remembered as long a member of the 
Boston Opera Company and of the Chicago 
Opera Association, passed away on Decem- 
ber 6th, at Basel, Switzerland, at the age of 
fifty-six. He first became famous because of 
his successful interpretation of the part of 
Boris in Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff” 
at the Imperial Opera of Moscow. 


LISZT’S “CHRISTUS,” in operatic form, 
was the work chosen for the opening of the 
season of the Budapest Opera House. As 
presented, it became one of the most pic- 
turesque and artistic events of recent years. 
Thus the ambitious manager, Laszlo Markus, 
broke with the traditional use of Erkel’s 
“Hunyadi Laszlo” to initiate Budapest’s “sea- 
son.” 


ERNEST BLOCH’S new concerto for vio- 
lin and orchestra was heard for the first 
time in public when, on December 15th, i 
was on the program of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Joseph Szigeti as 
soloist and Artur Rodzinski conducting. 


MILAN OUTDOOR OPERA of the past 
summer, in the courtyard of Sforza Castle, 
offered a repertoire of eleven operas and one 
ballet. It is estimated that six and a half 
millions of listeners attended; that the nomi- 
nally priced tickets realized above two mil- 
lion, one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
lire; and that the enterprise gave employ- 
ment to two thousand people. 
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of Music 


MASSENET’S “WERTHER” 
in last November, its one thousandth per- 
formance at the Opéra-Comique of Paris, 
when the occasion was turned into an official 


had, early 


gala night. President of the Republic and 
Mme. Aibert Lebrun entertained in the state 
Box. A magnet of interest in the brilliant 
audience was M. Ibos, now seventy-eight, 
who, on January 16, 1893, sang the tenor 
role when this opera had its first perform- 
ance at the Opéra-Comique; before which he 
had created, in 1892, this part in the world 
premiére of “Werther” at the now Théatre 


‘Sarah-Bernhardt which in earlier years housed 


the Opéra-Comique. 


MME. ELLY NEY was piano soloist at a 
late concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Berlin, with Max Fiedler conducting, when 


she played both of the great concertos of 


Brahms—the “Concerto in D minor, Op. 15” 
and the gigantic “Concerto in B-flat, Op. 83.” 


THE GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES of the 
Grand Opéra and the Opéra-Comique of 
Paris have received an increase for the sea- 
son of 1938-1939, of twenty-four million 
francs (about four million dollars at present 
exchange). And this is opera in impoverished 
Europe! 


THE BIZET CENTENARY has been cele- 
brated at the Théatre de la Monnaie of 
Brussels, Belgium by presenting “Carmen” 
on the exact anniversary of the first per- 
formance of Bizet’s masterpiece at this his- 
toric opera house. Those who know their 
“Carmen” traditions will recall that it was 
at this first performance at La Monnaie that 
“Carmen” won the enthusiastic acclaim which 
turned sentiment in its favor as perhaps the 
greatest of all French operas, after its prem- 
iére at the Opéra-Comique of Paris had been 
a rather complete fiasco. 


VITTORIO GIANNINI, American com- 
poser, has succeeded to the position of in- 
structor of composition at the New York 
College of Music, left vacant by the late 
Aurelio Giorni. Born in Philadelphia in 1903, 
Mr. Giannini first attracted attention by 
winning three years in succession the Grand 
Prize of the American Academy in Rome, 
and later when his opera “Lucedia” was per- 
formed in Munich in 1934, and his “Scarlet 
Letter” at Hamburg in 1938, the latter with 
the composer’s sister Dusolina in the leading 
role of Hester Prynne. 


RICHARD STRAUSS is reported to be 
engaged on the writing of a new opera, 
“King Midas with the Ass’s Ears.” 


FRANK L. SEALY, widely known Amer- 
ican organist and conductor, died on Decem- 
ber 13th, in New York, as the result of an 
automobile accident. Eighty years of age, 
Mr. Sealy had been for long terms director 


of the New York Oratorio Society of New 


York; organist of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church; president of the New York 
Manuscript Society ; and during the ten years 
he was warden of the American Guild of 
Organists, the membership grew from eigh- 
teen hundred to forty-three hundred. 


with a Song in your Heart.” 
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LEOPOLD GODOW- 
SKY, distinguished pianist, 
composer and teacher of 
many now eminent artists, 
passed away on November 
20th, in New York, in his 
sixty-ninth year. Born on February 13, 1870, 
he first appeared as a pianist at the age of 
nine; then studied under Rudorff at the 
Hochschule of Berlin; and at fourteen he 
began a series of American tours as ac- 
companist of our own brilliant sopranos, 
Clara Louise Kellogg and Emma Thursby, 
and later with the famous Ovide Musin, 
Belgian violinist. In 1892 he became instruc- 
tor of teachers at the Broad Street Conser- 
vatory of Philadelphia, and from 1894 to 
1899 was director of the piano department 
of the Chicago Conservatory. He then made 
many world tours as pianist and became 
eminently known as a composer and editor, 
A coming editorial will tell more intima 
of his wide achievements. 


A TEMPLE OF MUSIC BANDSEIE 
has been given to the city of Mulwaukee 
by Emil Blatz. The Temple stands in Wash- 
ington Park. It was dedicated by a g 
concert by the Wisconsin Symphony Orch 
tra under the baton of Siegfried Prag 
before an audience of forty thousand mus 
lovers, when Mr. Blatz formally present 
the Bandshell, which was accepted for the 
city and county by Mayor Daniel Hogan. 


DANIEL MELILLO, born in Castelgrande, 
Italy, and for his second six years a resident 
of Denver, has been awarded the Five Hun- 
dred Dollar Prize offered by the Colorado 
Federation of Music Clubs to violinists of 
that state. 


HANDEL’S “BELSHAZZAR,” now 
seldom heard, was recently performed 
the society “The Voice of the People,” 
Amsterdam, Holland. 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN, well known 
our readers for her distinctive compositio 
which have appeared in THe Erupe, he 
received her third recognition from the 
French Government, in the form of the 
“Ordre Latin,” in acknowledgement of he 
many works of French inspiration and per 
formed in that country. She had previousl} 
received the ‘““Medal of the Ministry of For. 
eign Affairs’ and the “Palms of an Offic 
of the Academy.” 


SEVEN AMERICAN 
WORKS will be performed Se 
during the season of the {| 
National Symphony Or- SF 
chestra of Washington, un- 
der the direction of Dr. 
“Hans Kindler. Four of 
these works will have their 
world premiére perform- 
ances, these being a os 4 
phony by Roy Harris; No whe 
piano concerto by Paul we i* 
Nordoff; a suite, “Miniatures,” by a 
Freed; and a tone poem, “Seven Visi 
by La Salle Spier, one of Washingtor 
ing musicians. 

CConmsoted on page 140) 
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BACH’S WELL TEMPERED CLAVICHORD 


THE FIRST STEAM ENGINE OF JAMES WATT 


Music And The Arts 


7 ENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON (pronounce it 
- Van Lone), he of the omnivorous mind and near 
omniscient outlook, represents a most singular 
figure in this day, when much writing dealing with world 
affairs is done by men and women “with superficial ex- 
perience and knowledge. Van Loon is, of course, a very 
great genius; but, notwithstanding his gifts and his train- 
ing, he works as hard and long as could any hack, in turn- 
ing out the material he has to his credit. 

The interest of THe Erupe in this remarkable man is 
heightened by the fact that he is an able and well schooled 
musician, capable of slipping into the violin section of any 
great symphony orchestra and taking his part with the 
best. Therefore, when he produces a six hundred and 
seventy-eight page book, such as “The Arts” (Simon and 
Schuster, New York), we hail it as a momentous occasion. 
This, of course, is in no sense an advertisement: but, after 
having read this huge work, we feel that every musician 
who has not already acquired the equivalent of the con- 
tents of it has an opportunity here to acquire a cultural 
grasp of the significance of the other arts which must make 
itself felt in all his musical work. As Dr. van Loon says 
in the beginning, “All the arts should have but one single 
; purpose and should contribute, as much as it is within 

their own particular power to do so, to the highest of 

all the arts—the art of living.” 
g The work starts in prehistoric times. It tells very clever- 
ly and dramatically how a Spaniard, the Marquis de 
Sautuola, went with his littke daughter into a cave in the 
Cantabrian Mountains: and how the child found a pic- 
ture of a huge bull painted upon the wall. This mural, 
nearly twenty-seven thousand years old, is said to be the 
first of the famous prehistoric pictures to be discovered. 
So remarkable were the pictures found in this cave that 
the art critics of his day contended that the Marquis de 
Sautuola was a fakir, that he had hired expert artists from 
_. Madrid to paint them, because surely no savage, prehis- 
toric people could possibly have done anything so extraor- 
_dinary. The discoveries of other pictures in France and 
Italy vindicated the ruffled feelings of the injured Marquis. 
“Sil page by page, van Loon goes on telling the ma jestic 
ry of the progress of art, down through ‘the centuries. 
e sixty-four chapters, including a prologue, fourteen 
» definitely devoted to music, and two to dramatic art. 
entire book of some three hundred thousand words 
nlivened on each page with collateral anecdotes and 
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knowledge which make the work a most necessary one, 
particularly for the music student, the music teacher and 
the music lover, who cannot fail to benefit by a wider 
outlook upon the field of art as a whole. 

The particular service that Dr. van Loon has rendered 
is that of assembling from the huge mass of universal 
knowledge which floods the libraries of the world, just 
those things about which a worker in the arts must know, 
to gain a proper perspective. To the general importance 
of the book, Dr. van Loon has contributed over eighty 
notable drawings and designs: (many of them full page 
and printed in color), which contribute immensely to the 
stimulating value of the work. 

The graphic and comprehensive manner in which he 
compresses a great deal of information into a very few 
words is shown in the following extract devoted to the 
piano: 

“Good instrumental music was impossible without good 
instruments. The Lied depended for its development upon 
a suitable instrument with which to accompany the voice. 
The lute was too difficult. The sound of the violin was 
too thin. The harpsichord did not have volume enough. 
Then the piano was invented and the problem was solved. 

“This most popular of all instruments, like its predeces- 
sors, the clavichord and the clavicembalo, was a keyboard 
instrument; but its tone was produced. by means of pad- 
ded hammers which struck a tightly stretched metal string. 
In the older keyboard instruments the strings were plucked 
in the same way you still pluck the strings of a mandolin 
or guitar. Furthermore, the old instruments were not able 
to vary the volume of sound they produced. The new ham- 
mer piano, unlike the old plucked instruments, could play 
either very loud or very soft. Hence its name when Barto- 


‘lommeo Cristofori of Florence invented it in the year 1709, 


the clavicembalo col piano e forte, ‘the clavicembalo that 
could play both loudly and softly.” That name was too long 
for practical purposes. It became the pianoforte, the ‘loud 
and soft.’ Even that was too complicated. Thereafter it 
became known as the piano. The forte was left to the 
player. 

“The invention of Cristofori’s did not exactly sweep 
everything before it. Another hundred years had to go by 
before the inner mechanism of the pianoforte was suffi- 
ciently simplified to make it an instrument everybody 
could handle. 

“The first real improvements were introduced by a cer- 
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tain Stein, an instrument maker of Augsburg. But in Berlin 
there was an enterprising instrument maker by the name 
of Silbermann who had more or less stolen Cristofori’s 
idea, and it was Herr Silbermann who manufactured those 
new pianos which so delighted the honest heart of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, when he was asked to improvise for the 
benefit of Frederick the Great. Sometime after 1775 these 
Berlin pianos found their way to London, and there a 
certain Broadwood started building them. By now all the 
great musicians were playing the piano and were express- 
ing their preferences and their dislikes. They either went 
into raptures over ‘the harder toned English pianos, or 
they would not touch a key unless they could have the 
lighter and more elegant pianofortes that were the product 
of the Viennese school. Mozart was a champion.of the 
Viennese pianofortes. Clementi, the Italian, who during 
the first thirty years of the last century taught all the best 
families of London ‘their piano (as his contemporary, 
Czerny, was teaching those of Vienna), was loud in his 
praises of the Broadwood variety. 

“Soon afterward Erard in Paris began to put a piano 
on the market that combined the best features of both 
schools. Since then we can say that Cristofori’s invention 
has penetrated into more homes than even the toothbrush 
or the automobile. For, in the New World, too, a certain 
Chickering began to build pianos of his own in 1823, and 
Steinway followed suit in 1853; and since then the num- 
ber of different makes has run into the dozens. 

“For the piano successfully solved the problem of the 
one-man orchestra. Until the days of Schubert, all really 
satisfactory accompaniments for songs had had to be writ- 
ten for orchestra.” 

Readers of THe Erupe also will find the chapter, “New 
Ears Begin to Listen,” an unusually fine and lucid expo- 
sition of the beginnings of notation. 

The book is filled with the author’s rare ingenuity and 
consideration for the reader’s natural curiosity and inter- 
ests. He even goes so far as to design and include a special 


- bookmark. To our mind, bookmarks are indispensable, 


especially in this day when we are all obliged to get in 
our reading when our much crowded hours permit. There 
was a time when bookmarks were in almost universal use, 
and they were not needed nearly so much in that day as 
at this time. THe Etupe publishes a bookmark for com- 
plimentary distribution to its friends, and some three 
hundred thousand have been requested. They are still 
available, gratis. Dr. van Loon is to be thanked for his 
efforts in reviving the useful reading help, the bookmark. 

We hail Dr. van Loon’s achievement as an indispensable 
volume in the cultural curriculum of all who have to do 
with the arts, One ingenious device present with the book 
is that of a jacket cover on the inside of which is an 
original chronological map (18 x 22 inches) giving the 
relative dates of the most important events in the history 
of the arts, 


Men in Great Places 


Shae: Rotary motto, “He profits most who serves best,” 
has been demonstrated in the cases of thousands of suc- 
cessful people in all fields. The young man or the young 
woman who starts out in life with the single motive of 
“vetting” rather than “giving” is often unconsciously 
throwing up a barrier which isolates the individual from 
the highest things in life. The phenomenon of getting 
through giving seems to work out in a way which is mys- 
tical to an amazing degree; but, after all, it is a most 
logical and practical resultant. The whole theory of Chris- 
tianity is based upon sacrifice and service, and the greatest 
triumphs of the Christian religion have evolved from these 
noble attributes. 

The late Theodore Presser, who acquired a large for- 
tune, never had money as his objective. When he was pre- 
paring a new work for publication, he cautioned his 
helpers, “Never think about the profits. If there is an edu- 
cational or a human need to serve, and if the publication 
has been properly prepared from a technical and an artis- 


tic standpoint, you will never have to worry about its suc- 
cess. Set out with the idea of making money and, ten to 
one, you will produce a worthless or a very transient 
work.” Time and again, he counselled teachers who 
applied to him for advice upon how to be successful, 
“Don’t try to make money; make fine pupils and your 
troubles will be over.” 

Henry Ford has an identical philosophy. Mr. Ford is so 
remarkably like the late Mr. Presser in his expressions, 
reactions, simple democratic fundamental principles of 
procedure and physical movements, his rapid arrival at 
unusual and wise decisions, that your editor, who was inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Presser for eighteen years, was, 
upon meeting Mr. Ford, bewildered by this uncanny simi- 
larity. Note the following statement made by Mr. Ford 
and reported in the Detroit Free Press during the past 
year: “One thing I never thought about was making 
money. And in my life I have yet to know a man who set 
out to make a lot of money that ever succeeded.” Put your 
own interpretation on what Mr. Ford really means. 

Perhaps he had in mind some of the gentry who have 
taken to themselves “a lot of money” but who are now, 
despite their past millions, looking out through prison 
bars. Certainly no one could call them a success. In the 
same light, riches certainly can not be measured by mere 
money. Many a paupered genius has left a priceless for- 
tune to the world. Service to mankind, however, is often 
the foundation for great fortunes. Service implies a vast 
responsibility. It was Bacon who said, “Men in great places 
are thrice servants’; and the most illustrious of men are 
usually those who have served most and best. 


Pipe Organs in Homes 


HE American home of to-day is rich in musical 

instruments. In the time of the Puritans the home that 
owned a fiddle, or a hautboy or a flute was one of wealth. 
How dumbfounded Miles Standish and Governor Win- 
throp would be if they were to return and go into a mod- 
ern home where there are not only a piano, a violin, a 
phonograph and a radio but a real pipe organ, not pumped 
by hand power as were those of only fifty years ago but 
by an electric motor that may be turned on and off with 
the ease of turning a switch for a light. Time was, within 
the memory of the present generation, when the organ in 
a private dwelling was a comparative rarity. Fortunate was 
the host who could include this delightful form of enter- 
tainment for his guests. They, in turn, carried away, as 
one of the pleasantest of recollections, the memory of 
music such as only the organ can provide. 

That rare treat is no longer for the few. Almost over 
night. by leaps and bounds, progress in inventive genius 
and manufacturing skill as applied to the pipe organ, has 
made it possible for the average, instead of the excep- 
tional, home, to have organ music that adheres to the 
ancient tradition in the incomparable quality of tone that 
comes from accurately voiced pipes. 

This progress supplies a price to fit the purse, a design 
and size adapted to the individual home, an ease of 
installation that involves no building changes—in all, as 
simple as inserting a plug in an electric outlet in the floor 
or wall. These pipe organs with pipes, for the home, have 
the same rich tone quality as the great church instruments; 
they are voiced in their speech by the same artists who 
preside over this important phase of the largest of instal- 
lations. It is not infrequently that one finds among business 
men, amateur performers who not only can give good 
account of themselves with Bach, Rheinberger and Merkel, 
but who also have a wonderful time delving into Debussy 
and Ravel. 


An Organist’s Advice to Singers 
VOCALIST should be an all ’round musician, play the 
piano, know at least something about harmony and 

musical form, and be able to read at sight. A singer who 
cannot read at sight is of no use in any organization what- 
soever.”—Dr. William C. Carl. 
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*“VOLGA” 


With plum velveteen green slip. 
This is very effective for in- 
formal recital. 


“SCAPA FLOW” 


Printed velveteen in modified 
lines for concert wear. 
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Smart Attire for Concert 
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| MANY OTHER important matters, the 
f dressing well becomes simplified, once you begin the work correctly. 
clothes for studio concerts and other public affairs, the participants 
nber the same thing that all women should bear in mind about all 
occasions ; namely, that simplicity, line, and suitability mean a great 
furbelows, novelty, and “fashion.” There, in a word, is the secret 


_ in a so limited discussion, impossible to attempt detailed sugges- 
| frocks. There are a number of general suggestions, however, 
to good advantage, by everyone. First of all, remember that it : - 
ces the person—it is the person wko makes the dress. Many ae eter ; 
zing experience of buying new things and then feeling 


With Original Designs Made for The Etude 


and Recital 


By ELIZABETH HAWES 


Distinguished American Designer 
Author of ‘Fashion Is Spinach’’ 


A Conference Secured Expressly for 
The Etude Music Magazine 


‘By ROSE HEYLBUT 


The concert gown, 
whether used for student 
recitals or for celebrity 
performances, must be de- 
signed so that it does not 
detract from the main business of the wearer, which is the making of music. 
There must be no irritating trimmings; nothing that moves or sways; nothing 
bizarre; nothing, in short, which makes the audience stop listening in order to 
look. The lines of a concert gown should be dignified, reposeful, and worthy of 
their part in a sum total of music making. Lines should not go places on their 
own account; they should stay still. Keep away from dancing flounces, wiggly 
trains, floppy scarfs. Keep the lines of your gown quiet and inconspicuous. 


“SW ANEE” 


A youthful frock of plaid 
taffeta with a Southern origin. 
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ia th be often explained by the fact that they have chosen 
> the dictates of fashion, without consulting the very def- : 
own particular style. Never wear anything | simply be- “GULF STREAM” 
cause someone else looks “perfectly adorable” in the same Smart lines in blue and yellow. 

leslac tells you you “ought to have it.” You must feel A very successful recital model > % 


really your own. It must suit you for any age. ad 


ry ate cide. Otherwise it is not your ial 4 = 


Tinting the Rose 


As TO COLOR SELECTION, any color is preferable to dead black—unless the material is 
velvet, which has sufficient warmth and softness to counteract the unrelieved tone of 
black. If you want a “colorless” color, choose white. Black is about the most unbecoming 
color to be found. It drains everything out of you. Women who are very young and 
very beautiful can wear black. Their personal vibrance allows them to wear practically 
anything successfully; but, otherwise, stay away from it. In cases where black is neces- 
sary, try to relieve it with a touch of color near the skin-line. Our studio made some 
concert gowns for a professional harpist who plays in an orchestra of men, and who 
would look undesirably conspicuous in bright colors against the severe black and white 
background of her colleagues. We conquered that difficulty by making one gown of 
vibrant black velvet and another, of crépe with touches of gold at the throat and hands. 
Both gowns were black, to be sure, but neither had the devitalizing effect of unrelieved 
blackness. I believe that many women choose black, as a sort of last resort, because the 
usual colors available in the average ready made frocks are difficult to adapt to in- 
dividual needs. Women have 
an excellent feeling for color; 
but the exactly right color is 
not always available. So they 
fall back on black, which is a 
pity. < 
As a matter of fact, a 
singer may wear any color she 
likes provided she wears it in 
her own particular — shade. 
There is no color* of which 
some shade will not suit her. 
The difficulty is to determine 
that absolutely correct shade. 
Most skins are yellow, to a 
greater’ or less degree. This 
can be easily proven by a 
glance at one’s gloves. The 
shade which matches the skin 
is more yellow, or tannish, 
than pink or white. Keep that 
in mind when choosing dress 
colors. Blue is becoming to 
everyone, because blue com- 
plements yellow and tones it 
down. Therefore, select that 
shade of your favorite color 
which has most blue in it. 
There are bluish tints to be 
had in. every color. Nothing 
could be more unbecoming 
than a yellowish brown, which 
heightens every yellow tint in 
the skin. But a bluish brown 
is very becoming, because the 
undesirable yellow tints have 
been toned down. Similarly, a 
yellowish gray is unbecoming, 
while a clear gray, built on a 
bluish base, is very flattering. 
Bluish green, bluish violet and 
even bluish red, can be worn 
very successfully by women 
who would look rather unat- 
tractive in the yellow tints of 
the same colors. 

On the other hand, the colors 
for concert gowns should be 
kept quiet and non-distracting, 
exactly like the lines. Even 
though it is found that you 
can wear a brilliant bluish 
fuschia shade, do not do it when 
people come to hear you make 
music, because they will begin 
to look at your frock; and, in proportion as they do that, their listening interest will 
be decreased. Keep away from any of the violent shades—Kelly green, Yale blue, brick 
red, eggy yellow. But, apart from that suggestion, try to find the particular shade of 
color—any color—that suits you, and be assured that it will serve you better than black. 
Older women often adopt black because of their years, or, possibly, their size. I think 
that is a mistake. Certainly, older faces should not attempt to carry baby colors or 
debutante shades; yet the correct tint of a warm, vibrant color will very definitely add 
radiance to their appearance. Indeed, older women, whose natural radiance is perforce 
decreasing, should look to colors to aid them in appearing at their best. 

It sometimes happens that a well designed gown ofthe proper shade may have its 
effect nullified by an unwise use of decorations. I remember once telling a singer to 
point up her gown with a red camelia. She got three red camelias—and the desired 
effect was quite annihilated. In dressing, it does not follow that good ideas are improved 
by carrying them out in double quantity. Be very careful of flowers, whether they come 
as part of a gown, or whether they are freshly ordered ones. A singer should never 
wear flowers at her neckline, or anywhere near her chest. If she does, the flowers will 
rise and fall when she breathes; and the effect will be distracting, if not downright 
funny. Do not wear too many flowers, or too large flowers. Do not wear or carry 
anything that could by any possibility distract the attention of your listeners from the 
important business of music listening. 


Beware the Needless Bauble 


SINGERS RUN THE GREATEST RISK Of giving in to a fondness for “trimmings” of this 
kind. Instrumentalists have their hands disposed of, and they learn, too, that these 
decorations are more of a hindrance than a help when managing an instrument. But 
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Concert gown of brown jer- 

sey laced with gold cord. 

This was designed for a noted 
prima donna. 
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many singers feel that they have 
to “do something” with their 
hands, and we often have trouble 
about the object they choose to “do 
things” with. One singer wanted 
a large, trailing chiffon handker- 
chief; and there was the danger 
that she would allow it to make 
motions of its own and cut across 
the singing. We finally persuaded 
her to use a smaller handkerchief, 
and to tuck it into her hand so 
that she might have the comfort 
of holding it without visible ef- 
fects. This worked very well. If 
there must be something to. be 
held, while singing, let it be some- 
thing invisible. Do not trail hand- 
kerchiefs, or flirt fans, or wave 
flowers. 

The most important thing, in 
selecting a dress, is to make sure 
it is the right dress for the one to 
wear it. This state of rightness 
has nothing to do with being 
“new” or “smart” or “different,” 
nor with any other of the adjec- 
tives one often hears applied to 
clothes. It means simply that the 
dress shall suit you, express you, 
allow you to be your freest, best, 
most natural self. when you wear 
it. In other words, you must feel 
comfortable and expressive in it: 
Nobody can tell you what that 
dress shall be; but when you are 
fortunate enough to. find: it;.you 


will know by the feeling. And_ . 


when you do, stick to it! > 
Do not (Continued on Page 138) 


A gay print especially adapt- 


able for concert or recital. 


This was also designed for a 


trailing scarf. 


Crepe gown, modelled on 
classic lines, with the added — 
glamour of mink tails be 
trailing scarf. 


Elizabeth Hawes: 
Her Life 


1903. Born in Ridgewood, N. J. 

1912. At the age of nine sewed her 
own clothes. 

1915. At the age of twelve did her 
first professional dressmak- 
ing for a small shop. 

1921. Entered Wasser. Liked Eco- 
nomics. Outside of that, con- 
centrated on clothes, At the 
end of second year at Vassar 
went to Parsons School for 
applied Arts. 

1924. Summer as apprentice at Berg- 
dorf Goodman. 

1925. Graduated from Wassar and 
went to Paris to learn clothes 
designing. 

1926. Became sletcher for prominent 
wholesaer and fashion r- 
porter for New Yorker. 

1927. Became Paris stylist for R. H. 
Macy. 

1927. people ES Stylist for Lord 
and Taylor. 

1928. April—Called at Paris Vogue 
office under Mainbocher. 

1928. May—Took job az designer for 
Madame Groult. 


1928. 


1950. First American designer to 
have an exhibition in Paris. 

1931. Went into des'gzing of accesso- 
ries for wholesale Manufac- 
turer. 

1935. Invited to Russia to exhibit 
clothes. 

1936.. First showing of Hawes’ neu 
designs rg MLN’S c.othing. 

1938. “Fashion is Spinach” is pub- 
lished. ‘ 
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Usic, IN OUR COUNTRY, is 

rapidly becoming the most popular 

of the Fine Arts, attaining, in 
act, the position which among. Continental 
eoples it has long enjoyed. This state- 
ent is corroborated by the growth of 
adio transmission, in quantity, quality and 
ariety; in the emphasis laid upon the 
tudy of music in our schools and uni- 
ersities; and above all in the renaissance 
f music in the home music, that is, by 
onprofessional but enthusiastic music 
wers of all ages, who more and more 
rave the influence of this transporting art. 
Vhoever has observed the popularity of 
Valter Damrosch’s Radio Series, and the 
evelopment of glee clubs, small orchestras 
nd bands in our public and private schools, 
ill acknowledge that here are manifes- 
itions of a definite trend in our national 
ulture. This desire for music as an in- 
‘gral part of man’s daily life cannot be 
copped. The problem is how may it best 
e nourished, guided and brought to 
‘uition. For we are still a young coun- 
y with the restless zeal of youth for 
eginning at the top and doing everything 
f once. 
It seems, therefore, just at this partic- 
lar stage in our artistic progress, that 
srtain fundamental reflections concerning 
lusic may be in order. Notwithstanding 
ll the ferment, to say that as a people we 
re as yet cultivated lovers of music is wide 
f the mark. Whoever examines the con- 
itions of school and college education will 
sree that the more special emphasis is 
laced upon the development of the brain, 
pon research, tabulations, graphs, docu- 
entation and the inferences therefrom. 
his attitude is doubtless justifiable and 
lis machinery necessary in the Sciences, 
| History and in Political Economy, where 
xact data are available. 
But what of those subjects of more subtle 
ppeal, without which any education is 
itirely one-sided? Mere mention of the 
bove terms implies the antithesis between 
em and the Fine Arts. For how can music 
¢ studied chiefly from the standpoint of 
i brain and of knowledge—in the rea- 
mable sense of that term—when music 
compounded of two factors, rkythm and 
yund, the influence of which we can feel 
ut about which we know little or noth- 
ig? Music is a Fine Art, the language 
‘emotions and it makes, through the 
nse of hearing, its appeal to our imag- 
lation, spiritual intelligence and even to 
souls. (if so be we have souls). 


The Breath of Art-Life 


2 MOST FAMOUS COMPOSER who ever 

ved did not create his works primarily 
his brain. That organ indeed would 

: of slight avail had there not 

underlying this a creative passion, 
fination, a warm emotional nature, 
attributes of our being which are 
up with the senses and the emotions. 
n proclaimed, in the inscription 
ss—“‘From the heart it has come, 

it shall go”—and the modern 
ser, d'Indy, has echoed the 

it—“la musique doit vibrer 
¢ ought to move the heart).” 
on the street speaks of a 
as “soulful” and says it 
ood.” He does not think 
is brain and adding to 
ledge. As that great 
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prelate, Cardinal Mercier, eloquently puts 
it, “The intrinsic aim of Art is to move 
and to make an impression. A work which 
does not contain within itself a genuine 
source of emotion is not a work of art.’! 

This being so, what.about the listener 
who should recreate the music in his own 
being, but too often is a mere passive 
recipient. Music being a reciprocal art, if 
the listener be lacking in imagination, en- 
thusiasm? and in “bowels of emotion,” 
though the composer speak with the tongues 
of men and angels it is impossible to com- 
municate his message to ears that hear not, 
or to strike sparks from flabby tissue. 

din Art Trilogy 

A FACT FROM WHICH stimulating infer- 
ences may be drawn is this: Music is a 
three-dimensional art, involving composer, 
performer and _ receptive listener; and 
among them must be a spontaneous and 
sympathetic spirit of codperation. In this 
respect, music is in a class by itself, differ- 
ing fundamentally from all the other arts. 
A work of poetry or prose, when created 
and printed, is at the disposal and for 
the pleasure of the reader, without an in- 
termediary. We can walk through a cathe- 
dral, stand kefore a picture as long as 
we like, touch a work of sculpture; estab- 
lish, in fact, a direct personal contact. How 
different is music. Works for the piano- 
forte, to be sure, we can play to ourselves. 
Music, however, for orchestra, string quar- 
tet, or for voices and orchestra, has first 
to be performed; and, as listeners, we get 
just what we can as the music rushes upon 
us. We may not say, “Stop, you are going 
too fast!” or “Play that part over again,” 
unless we wish to be ejected from the au- 
ditorium. 

Let us now ask what are the reasonable 
requirements to be made of these three 
factors: composer, performer and listener. 
A composer, who publishes a work for sub- 
sequent performance, obviously wishes to 
deliver a message to his listeners, that is, 
to say something to them, to make them 


1. See the “Life of Cardinal Mercier,” by 
John A. Gade. 


2. Enthusiasm: God within us. 


sharers in his own emotional and spiritual 
experiences. For him, therefore, directness 
and clearness of expression should be the 
highest ideal. Diffuseness, redundancy, that 
which Philip Hale used to call “treading 
water,” noise for its own sake, the desire 
to make sounds and rhythms never made 
before—which only perplex and irritate the 
hearer—all these are intolerable. The glory 
of the classical composers is their direct- 
ness and clearness. Yet these qualities are 
seldom displayed as mere craftsmanship, 
but are closely involved with warmth and 
spontaniety of expression. In fact, the more 
impassioned these composers were, the more 
they strove to be so direct that no one 
could miss their point. 

Beginning, however, with the so-called 
Romantic School, praiseworthy as are its 
achievements in several aspects, so much 
emphasis has been laid upon self-expres- 
sion, subjectivity and personality (horrid 
word!) that the composer often seems to 
be in a wild frenzy, merely “getting some- 
thing out of his system.” Even if he have 
something to say and be trying to express 
this, too often his ego forms a barrier be- 
tween the music and the listeners. Since 
systematic repetition in some form is the 
basic principle of musical structure, themes, 
except when a composer is intentionally 
rhapsodizing, must be of such vital and 
definite outline that they can be grasped 
at a first hearing and remembered when 
they reappear—often after much new and 
contrasting material has been presented be- 
tween the first and subsequent appearances 
of the main musical idea. Otherwise the 
structure of the composition, so far as the 
listener is concerned, tumbles to the ground 
and he is lost amid the ruins. For, as the 
critic Santayana wittily says, “To most 
people music is a drowsy revery relieved 
by nervous thrills.” In such circumstances 
a sympathetic reciprocal relationship be- 
tween composer and listener is impossible. 

What is the remedy for this situation? 
Let the composer aid his hearer with all 
the directness and clarity of utterance 
which his technic can command, removing 
any obscuring veil between his imagina- 
tive conceptions and their outward expres- 


Music Is the Most Popular of the Fine Arts 


sion. As a modern musician well says, “We 
are prone to regard clarity too lightly and 
forget Its depth. Depth seems associated 
in our minds with obscurity and oblique 
utterance. Our invariable formula for pro- 
fundity is—'muddy your waters and they 
shall appear deep.’ Hence most modern 
music with its surface intricacy, shattering 
dissonances, rich orchestration, swollen 
volume of sound—out of all proportion to 
the worth of the musical idea—seems more 
complex than Haydn, to use a specific ex- 
ample.” Yet Haydn was renowned in his 
day for the power of his music to move 
men’s His music is nothing if not 
eloquent, and with no disparity between 
expression and design. 


As Oracle of the Musical Gods 


LET US NOW CONSIDER the performer—solo 
pianist, violinist, singer, or the conductor 
of that composite instrument, the orchestra, 
upon which he is said “to play.” It may be 
stated, without provoking contradiction, 
that the prime duty of the performer is 
to interpret the emotional message of the 
composer whose work is before him, and so 
to inspire the listeners that they gladly 
and spontaneously receive this message. But 
what a different situation we often find. 
With instruments having such an intimate 
appeal as the violin, the voice or the horn, 
a skilful performer can entrance his hearers 
merely by the beauty of sensuous effect. 
With the pianoforte, however, technical 
ability and mere display of virtuosity too 
often take precedence of the emotional 
message of the composer and of an inten- 
tion to speak tothe audience. If the in- 
strument be a good one and in perfect tune, 
any pianist can make something of an 
effect merely by setting the strings in vibra- 
tion. At the usual pianoforte recital we 
witness much finger agility, hear a good 
deal of noise—little shading or nuance 
and the listeners, as may be seen from the 
apathy of their faces, sit like frogs on a 


souls, 


log. We are tempted to indulge in the 
scathing irony of Rossini, who, when 
asked, as a stalwart young damsel was 


belaboring the pianoforte, what he thought 


of her execution, replied, “I am for it.” 
Let a great artist, however, like Myra 


Hess, Rachmaninoff, or Horowitz, begin to 
play, and in a few moments everyone is 
cn the alert, sitting on air, their faces ani- 
mated, as they drink in the personal mes- 
sage of the composer. 

Even some of our modern conductors, 
great masters as they are of the baton 
and of calisthenic gestures, seem to for- 
get that the object of en orchestral per- 
formance is to present to the audience just 
what the composer himself would say, not 
a new subjective interpretation, often quite 
at variance with the directions in the score 
and with exotic meanings of which the com- 
poser himself never dreamed. 


With Ear and Heart Attuned 


WE COME NOW to the listener, in some re- 
spects the most important of the trio. 
For music lives only when it is per- 
formed and heard; and, to be heard, some- 
one must do the hearing. The cultivated 
listener, therefore, must fulfill certain log- 
ical requirements. He is not a mere pas- 
sive receptacle like a dish, or even a 
beautiful bowl, into which so much liquid 
is poured. Listeners should cooperate ac- 
tively, must exert on the receiving end as 


81 


- compositions, 


much proportionate imagination, emotional 
sympathy and intelligence as the composer 
and the performer in their .creative and 
executive capacities. To quote Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, “There is a great modern need 
for forming a responsive but not “biased 
or doctrinaire public; 
composers to it as to an atmosphere, and 
letting them breathe or smother ‘ accord- 


ing to their own vitality.” The -art. of 
music may be likened to an isosceles tri- 
angle; that is, 
S ‘ 
ONG, 
SY e 
KY %, 
f7 - 
composer & 
(This is a graph. So, let no’one say this 
article is not modern! Music is now being 


studied through charts. graphs, formulae, and 
so forth, rather than by a direct appeal to 
the ear and the imagination.) 


in which each factor in its . preordained 
status is coequal with either of the other 
two. Music completely attains its object 
only when there is sympathetic coopera- 
tion along tle whole line. The composer 
is speaking to a willing listener, asking him 
to share the emotional experience to which 
the composition owes its life; the performer 


then for exposing 


tistic skill“and eloquence at his” ‘command ; 
the listener,” with openminded enthusiasm, 
receives the message—seldom in its. com- 
pleteness at.a first hearing, if the work be 
worth hearing at all. 

One last suggestion for the listener— 
at the end of the line of transmission. It 
should be remembered that music is the 
freest and .most experimental of the arts; 
for, with sound and rhythm, anything may 
be done or at least tried. There are no 
restrictions, material or specific, to hamper 
the fantasy of the composer. The genius is 
always ahead of his time; and, as Men- 
delssohn well said, “Every composer does 
the best he can’’;-and kence he should be 
given a fair hearing. Every composition of 
creative vitality, whether or not it sweep 
the hearer away at first acquaintance, 
should rouse a desire to hear it again. If 
this expectation be rewarded af successive 
hearings, the work will live; if not, it 
will be lodged in the dustbin of Time; and 
no tears need be shed. To stimulate such 
an artistic codperation between composer 
and performer, and between performer and 
listener, that the trio shall become one of 
unbroken sympathy, should be the aim of 
every musician. 


Worth While Music in the Movies 


By VERNA ARVEY 


AN INNOVATION in Hollywood is Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s signing of the noted 
violinist, Toscha Seidel, to a contract, not 
to act in films, but to be a special soloist 
in the various pictures which require ar- 
tistry in the execution of their musical 
backgrounds. Toscha Seidel’s new contract 
is a result of the approbation accorded him 
after his work in “The Great Waltz.” His 
next assignments were “The Shining Hour” 
and “Ice Follies.” Incidentally, the next film 
scheduled for Miliza Korjus, soprano and 
star of “The Great Waltz,” was “Madame 
Pompadour,” for which Leo Frank wrote 
the music years ago. Subsequent reports 
from the studio indicated that there is a 
possibility of Joan Crawford's singing in 
this new film, and that Miss Korjus will 
play the part of a singing gypsy in the 
story by Robert Neumann called “Rozsa 
Sandor.” At the time of writing, no definite 
decision seems to have been reached. 
Pleased with their decision regarding 
Toscha Seidel, however, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer officials are now seriously consid- 
ering placing other concert musicians under 
contract: a fine pianist, violoncellist, and 
so on. 

Another world renowned violinist who 
has succumbed to the lure of films is 
Jascha Heifetz; though he, unlike Seidel, 
will actually be seen in a picture. He ap- 
pears in “The Restless Age,” playing five 
with .orchestral accompani- 
ment. His is not a dramatic role; for the 
only time he speaks is to give instructions 
to the conductor, just as he might in a 
formal concert. One might say, as was re- 
marked of Leopold Stokowski when he ap- 
peared in “A Hundred Men and a Girl,” 
that Mr. Heifetz “plays himself” in this 
film. A great deal of money was spent by 
Samuel Goldwyn, the producer, in getting 
a perfect recording. Mr. Heifetz himself 
spent two weeks of his own time in super- 
vising the recording, and in the meanwhile 
astounding the technicians with his intimate 
knowledge of technical details and with 
the extraordinary sensitivity of his ear._ 


“Piano Lessons: Special Pains given to Beginners,” 
been found on a shingle decorating the window of a Harlem piano teacher. — 
And this in times when most teachers are finding beginners just a little 
cautious of the most “painless” lessons that can be provided. 


It will be recalled that Mr. Stokowski. 
was severely denounced, by some ill ad- 
vised and self appointed critics, for going 
into the movies. It was said that he was 
lowering himself, and debasing his art. 
This writer, on the contrary, finds many 
admirable qualities in Mr. Stokowski’s 
advent into films, and in his attitude toward 
them. Never for a moment was he or his 
music undignified; he brought a visual 
concert of fine symphonic music to many 
who would otherwise not have had the 
opportunity to hear it until every home is 
equipped with television; he preserved a 
tangible memory of himself and his work 
for posterity. What would we not give now 
for a visual, filmed record of such great 
composers as Bach, Wagner, César Franck, 
Tschaikowsky! This would, indeed, be 
priceless. And when one realizes that the 
artists of to-day are the revered masters 
of to-morrow, Mr. Stokowski’s film venture 
seems logical. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski, too, in the sun- 
set of his life, has given the public a 
record of himself in the form of a single 
screen appearance in ‘Moonlight Sonata,” 
produced by Lothar Mendes in London. In 
this film he played four compositions se- 


-gives forth this .message with all the: ar- .. 


lected from the most widely loved ones in| 


his. repertoire. 

Two rumors, as yet unsubstantiated, are 
that Warner Brothers will produce a film 
called “The Life of Beethoven,’ starring 
Paul Muni, whose success in historical films 
has been great and who is said to be an 
accomplished violinist off the screen; and 


that B. P. Schulberg, former Paramount. 
producer, will make “The Life of Enrico. 


Caruso,” starring Edward Arnold. Since 
Mr. Arnold is not a singer, actual phono- 
graph records of the Caruso voice would 
be used, to be “dubbed” over the. scenes 
Arnold makes as a soloist, according to 
present plans. Needless to say, these two 
films will be among the most interesting to 
come out of Hollywood, if preparations for 
their production progress beyond the 
“rumor” stage. : 
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come and dine with us midday on Su 


UNDAY- NIGHTS at 8500 o'clock 

EST., that intrepid musical director, 

Alfred Wallenstein, is sponsoring a 
Bach Cantata’ Series over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System network. These beau- 
tiful works were written by Bach to suit 
the varying resources of the Thomaskirche 
in Leipzig, during his cantorship there. For 
this reason they vary in length. In all, the 
noted composer wrote two hundred ninety- 
five cantatas, of which nearly two hundred 
have been preserved. It has been pertinently 
said that these cantatas represent one of 
the most valuable unexplored treasures of 
our musical culture. Thanks are due to Mr. 
Wallenstein: for his competent’ and au- 
thentic performances of these works, and 
for his courageous pioneering in a musical 
field that has been too long neglected. The 
cantatas are performed in German, but the 
preliminary comments on. them are ‘suf- 
ficiently extensive to give a*general idea of 
the text. 

Thursdays‘ at 2:30 P: M., EST, NBC- 
Blue Network, Harold Sanford, a former 
associate and friend of the late Victor 
Herbert, conducts his arrangement of “Se- 
lections from Light Operas,” featuring, of 
course, much of Herbert’s music. Sanford 
has been with radio for many years, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that he, per- 
haps more than anyone else, has been 
responsible for the development of appre- 
ciation for this type of program on the 
air. 

Late in November, the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra began a series of distinctly 
worth while broadcasts on Wednesday 
afternoons, 3:00 P. M., EST, Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Under the direction 
of Fabien Sevitsky, nephew of the eminent 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, this group has grown in the past 
two years into a brilliant organization. Re- 
organized in 1937, with Mr. Sevitsky’s ad- 
vent, the orchestra is now composed of 
eighty-five men. The low average age of 
twenty-seven years for these musicians 
makes this one of the youngest personnels 
in the established professional orchestra 
field. Mr. Sevitsky’s program making for 
his hour’s broadcast is all to the good. 
Sevitsky, like his noted uncle, was a double 
bass virtuoso before he became a conductor. 
Graduated with high honors, from the St. 
Petersburg Imperial Conservatory, where 
at an early age he won the César Cui 
scholarship, he toured Europe before com- 
ing to this country in 1923, when he first 
joined the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
afterwards formed the Philadelphia Cham- 


ber String Sinfonietta (to be heard still - 
on Victor records). Later he went to Bos-- 


ton as conductor of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra; where he also organized the 
Young Musician’s Orchestra. 


In the past two years or FOL Alma 


Musicians in Mercurial Moods. a 


A. vain soprano susetien in gaining tion. sar be there at one 


Saint-Saéns’ consent to hear her sing at — 
his home. As she stepped to the piano, she 
remarked: “Master, I am so frightened 
that my whole body is. trembling.” “Mine, — 


too,” snapped Saint-Saéns. _ ae 


, 
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My wife and daughter will do a fi 
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“Radio. Flashes 


\ Pee ee By PAUL GIRARD 


Kitchell, the American contralto, has 
heard in short recitals over the NBC- 
network. Mme. Kitchell is a regular st 
artist. As a lieder singer, she is most gift 
but generally speaking almost any s¢ 
the artist decides to sing is one that is 
membered for her richly voiced interp 
tation of them. Lately, Mme. Kitchell ] 


‘been heard on Mondays at 2:30 P. | 


‘EST, but she has been switched so of 
it may be that by the time of publicat 
she will be singing at 6:30 P. M. on so 
other day. Look up her name in the wee 
radio list and place a circle around it. | 
believe you will enjoy her broadcast. 

Bernard Herrmann is one of the Colu 
bia Broadcasting System’s youngest a 
most adventurous conductors. Herrma 
believes that there is a lot of musie rea 
worth hearing that people have neglec 


-for no. other reason than that they he 
not taken the trouble to look it up. Becat 
-it belonged to another age does not say 
‘is dated. Very little music, in Herrman 


estimation, is “dated.’’ Recently he 
been presenting a series of programs 
Mondays from 10:30 to 11:00 P. M., ES 
which he describes as “excursions into 1 
lace-ruffled past.’ The program is call 
Famous Musical Evenings, and amo 
other interesting events it has presented 
all-Haydn evening under the title of “ 
Evening at the Esterhazys.” The Est 
hazys, it will be recalled, were the fa 
and immensely wealthy Austrian family 
whose service Haydn was employed | 
thirty years. Mr. Herrmann’s unusual “mr 
sical evenings” are another series of pt 
grams to be marked with a circle. 
Recently the Columbia Broadcasting Sj 
tem, by combining the facilities of two 
its short wave stations in New York a 
in Philadelphia, has made it possible 
direct its shortwave broadcasts to Eu 
and South America at the same time: | 
this combination the broadcasting systen 
able to cover a maximum area of both co 
tinents, at all times, with programs. fr 
the United States. If the American 
stations continue to progress in this mé 
ner, it may not be long before the be 
part of the world will look to America - 
its radio entertainment. a 
In connection with the Metropollit 
Opera broadcast (NBC-Red network, $ 
urday afternoons), there is an import 
innovation this year. This is the Ope 
logues, presented by the Metropoli 
Opera Guild every Thursday from 6:00 
6:15 P. M., EST over the same netw 
Each Operalogue presents: a short mus 
preview of the opera to be heard on 
following Saturday. Designed to fea 
themes, important melodies, and excel 
these short programs are planned 
the listener a more intimate und 
of the music of each opera presen 
the NBC-Red network, 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA; ERNO RAPEE, CONDUCTOR 


The organization is shown in the pit of the world’s greatest theater, with the graceful proscenium arch curving 
sixty feet above them. The Symphony Orchestra is a permanent feature of the programs in the Music Hall. 


Let’s Go to the Music Hall 


How They Put On the Show im the World's Largest T heater 
‘By STEPHEN WEST 


world’s greatest theater is called The 

Music Hall. New York’s Radio City 
Music Hall builds its performances, and 
consequently the glory resulting from those 
performances, upon an entirely musical 
foundation. 

The show consists of a motion picture 
feature; a newsreel; possibly an extra film 
diversion in the form of an animated car- 
toon or a glimpse of interesting happenings 
not strictly news; and a stage entertain- 
ment that lasts about an hour and a half. 
Excepting the feature picture, every mo- 
ment of the three hour performance is cal- 
culated according to musical needs. Even 


|: IS NOT BY ACCIDENT that the 


the shorter films are accompanied by a 
suitable tonal setting. Visiting the Music 
Hall as a spectator, one is conscious only 
of a sum total of superlative entertain- 
ment skilfully blended from eye and ear 
values. But visiting the working quarters 
of this gigantic enterprise leaves one with 
the curious feeling of having been turned 
loose in a conservatory. The movies them- 
selves, manufactured in studios anywhere— 
in Hollywood, Long Island City, and the 
hills of Peshawar—seem hardly to touch 
the inner workings of the Music Hall. The 
flow of its life proceeds from conductors, 
composers, arrangers, copyists, a scholarly 
music librarian in charge of thousands of 


scores, instruments, rehearsal rooms where 
the 


pianos sound at all hours of day, 
rhythm, melody, choral singing, and the 
crisp tap-tap of dance patterns. To-day, 
there is little that has been left unsaid 


about the size of the Music Hall, its dec- 
orations, its vast staff of employees. But 
few people realize that the source from 
which this activity springs is music. 


A Music Hall! with a Mission 


AccorDING TO MAURICE BARON, composer 
to the Music Hall and chief of its staff of 
arrangers, the goal of the performances is 
to fill the gap that exists between the 
entertainment of the formal concert hall 


and that of the variety show. There is a 
limited group of people who will listen only. 
to Brahms symphonies and Bach chorales. 
At the other end of the scale, there is a 
limited group that wants only jazz and jazz 
values. But between those two limited 
groups there comes the vast majoirty of 
America’s entertainment seekers, who want 
good things that are not overly high- 
brow, and popular things that are not vul- 
gar. These are the people whom the Music 
Hall tries to please; and, if any conclusion 
may be drawn from the sight of its sixty- 
two hundred seats filled four times a day, 
and of the overflow crowds roped off in 
the lobbies waiting for admission, the 


7 Groups from the imposing Corps de Ballet directed by Florence Rogge at Radio City Music Hall. These groups do not include the famous 


“Rockettes” of Radio City Music Hall, which is a distinct and separate dancing ensemble. 
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Music Hall not. only -tries. but also suc- 
ceeds. For. that reason it is ‘doubly - sig- 
nificant that the foundation upon which 
ihe superstructure of successful entertain- 
ment rests is music. 

The normal stage show at the Music 
Hall consists of an organ prelude, played 
at the giant console by Richard Liebert; 
an overture and incidental music played 
by the seventy-piece symphony orchestra 
under the direction of Erno Rapée, or the 
Associate Conductors, Mischa Violin and 
Lamar Stringfield, and including solo vir- 
tuosi of the stamp of Lucille Lawrence, the 
harpist; choral singing by the Glee Club; 
precision dancing by the Rockette group; 
and exhibitions of classic terpsichorean art 
by the corps de ballet. The contributions 
of these various groups are created and 
developed in the Music Hall by the various 
department heads. And always from a 
strictly musical point of view. 

“Our performances may be likened to 
an immense musical cuisine,” Mr. 
Baron, “where everything, from symphonies 
to tap dancing, is blended in such a way 
that the spectator may transfer his enjoy- 
ment from one to the other without in- 
congruity. The important thing is the 
blending. 

“Suppose that our feature picture for 
next week is laid in a Mexican setting. 
The producer, assisted by the directors of 
our various departments, may decide upon 
a Mexican flavor to bind the units of the 
stage show together. Miss Florence Rogge, 
director of the ballet, will hit upon some 
special dance number for her group—per- 
haps a_harvest scene. Then Russell Mar- 
kert, director of the Rockettes and one of 
the producers, will choose for his dancers 
a scene depicting a Mexican cockfight. And 
the Glee Club will want adaptations of 
Mexican folk songs. Thus f there is 


lar, 
only the idea. It comes to life through 
music. 


says 


And so We Begin 


“THE FIRST STEP is a consultation with 
Erno Rapée, our distinguished musical di- 
rector—and [I may fairly say that the 
musical success of our entire organiza- 
tion is due to his decision, courage, and 
thoroughness. The various ideas are out- 
lined, and Mr. Rapée’s wishes as to a 
musical setting are consulted. Familiar as 
he is with the library of every known in- 
strument, he advises whether the desired 
scores exist or not. 

“Tf they exist—anywhere, in any form, 
for any instrument—they are immediately 
secured and dissected for arrangement. Not 
only must themes be extracted, but also 
the scores themselves must be adapted. 
Only the great symphonies are written for 
an orchestra of seventy—and not all of 
those. In our recent production of ‘Merry 
Widow Melodies,’ for instance, we found 
that the complete score, as it originally 
existed, had to be modernized, enlarged, 
reharmonized, adapted to the peculiarly in- 
dividual needs of the Music Hall. No, it 
is not enough that a suitable musical set- 
ting exists. Each score we use must go 
through the hands of our arrangers and 
copyists for reworking; songs may be shorn 
of their texts and equipped with orches- 
tral accompaniment for the dancing; a 
dozen Chopin piano numbers must be strung 
together, like pearls, and orchestrated for 
the use of the ballet. But the greatest 
amount of reworking is a comparatively 
simple task—if the original score exists. 

“A harder job is the creation of special 
music. If Mr. Rapée reports that there is 
no music suitable for depicting the spirit 
of our Mexican cockfight in precision danc- 
ing, it then becomes my pleasant duty to 
supply such a score, especially for the de- 
sired number. That, in its turn, may re- 
quire lengthy research into the individual 
characteristics of cockfighting—its general 
pace, the sounds the animals make, and 
so on—or of definitely Mexican tonal com- 
binations. Much of our music is created in 
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this way; and it is surprising how many 
fine ideas there still are, which never have 
been given complete musical expression. 
There are all sorts of fairy ballets, for 
example; the emotions of street cleaners, 
who must make an audience know, by their 
motions, whether they work on Park Ave- 
nue or on the waterfront; the spirit of 
the mannequins or the farm hands.” 
A Home of Activity 

WHEN THE MUSIC FOR THE FORTHCOMING 
show has been determined, and while the 
adapters are at work upon it, special piano 
sketches are given to the various depart- 
ment heads for use at rehearsals. Then it 
is that the difficult and exacting dance 
routines are worked out. Miss Rogge and 
Mr. Marker, or Gene Snyder, Rockette co- 


ciently well rehearsed to put the entire 
performance together on the stage. The 
final dress rehearsal takes place on the 
seventh day, and an hour later, the new 
show is ready for the public. Only vet- 
eran showmen could accomplish «such -re- 
sults in such time, and the Music Hall staff 
of experts are just that. Many of them, 
including Messrs. Rapée and Baron, got 
their training twenty years ago, when stage 
shows consisted of a property moon and 
two chorus girls dressed as Pierrot and 
Columbine; and they have been perfecting 
their art ever since. Indeed, the advance- 
ment of the motion picture theater stage 
show may be traced, in a marked degree, 
to their pioneer work. 

Many interesting musical devices have 
come out of the Music Hall, to be seized 


MAKING ORCHESTRAL ARRANGEMENTS 


From two to ten copyists are constantly at work in the vaultlike Music Library under 
the stage of Radio City Music Hall 


director, create new and suitable dance pat- 
terns, and demonstrate them to their groups. 
The Music Hall undertakes no training 
or drilling of its dancers. The ballet and 
precision dancers are masters of their art, 
able to execute the most exacting steps 
after a few demonstrations of what is to 
be required of them. But while there is no 
training, there is rehearsal aplenty. 

At the top of the building lie the re- 
hearsal rooms, long and spacious, equipped 
with full length mirrors along one entire 
wall, and chalked off, on the floor, to cor- 
respond with the turntables and rising plat- 
forms of the stage. There, to piano ac- 
companiment, the ballet and the Rockettes 
practice for next week’s show, moving in 
exact tempo to the well defined rhythm 
of the piano, watching themselves and their 
neighbors closely, in the mirrors, as they 
make their way across the room. Again and 
again and again. The tap-tap of the danc- 
ing shoes; the scuffle and slide of ballet 
slippers.. In another room, the Glee Club 
rehearses its songs. Rehearsals are called 
for the morning hours, before the house 
opens its doors to the public, and also at 
those times during the performance when 
the picture is being shown and the various 
groups are not needed on the stage. Then, 
between rehearsals, certain rooms are set 
aside where the dancers and singers may 
practice piano and violin on their own ac- 
count, for many of them are accomplished 
performers. 


And so To Work 


FouR DAYS AFTER THE IDEAS for the new 
show have been conceived, the orchestral 
parts are arranged and copied, ready for 
distribution, and the various units are suffi- 


upon by orchestral organizations all 
over the world. The Music Hall’s snare- 
drummer, Mr. W. G. Gladestone, is the 
inventor of a new and highly sensitive 
snare drum, as well as of a special baton 
for use in the dark. The baton is made of 
a pliable and translucent composition, and 
it contains a small electric battery. When 
the theatre is dark the conductor can turn 
on the battery, and the baton glows with 
a dull light that does not disturb the au- 
dience and yet makes the conductor’s every 
beat clearly visible to the men. 


The American School of Music 


AS DEAN OF COMPOSERS to the Music Hall, 
and creator of many of its most successful 
musical numbers, Mr. Baron has interest- 
ing things to say to America’s students of 
composition. 

“IT know our studios are full of ardent 
young people with genuine creative ability,” 
says Mr. Baron; “and I know that each 
and every one of them dreams of someday 
startling the world with “The Great Amer- 
ican Symphony.” No one knows who the 
lucky one will be to accomplish that, nor 
the methods he will use to bring about his 
accomplishment; but the best advice I can 
give to our aspirants is to apply an ear 
to the ground and to study, not only the 
orchestrations of Beethoven, and Bach's 
“Art of The Fugue,” but also the temper 
and the needs of the public for which they 
expect to write. We must, of course, base 
our work upon the theories evolved by the 
masters of the past; but we should not 
lose sight of the fact that all art must 
-eflect the life and the temper of the people 
for whom it is written. To my mind, a 
careful study of the American Zeitgeist 


(spirit of the times) would result in an 
attempt to write shorter works. Right or 
wrong, modern America is quick, nervous, 
and in a hurry. It is useless to say that 
the proverbial tired business man ought to 
seek his diversion in the lengthily devel- 
oped works of Bach or Brahms. It may be 
he will and it may be he will not; and, if 
he will not, the chances are that he will 
turn to jazz, not because jazz is the perfect 
expression of the modern American world, 
but because our serious art composers have 
not yet presented us with anything that is. 
“T do not counsel shorter works because 
they are easy. They are not easy. It takes 
infinitely more time and effort to condense 
one’s themes so that only the essential re- 
mains, than it does to write long transi- 
tional passages in the orthodox style. Do 
you remember the immortal line of Mme. 
de Sévigné, when she said that her letter 
was too long because she had had no time 
to make it short? There is a lesson there! 
“America is not unmusical. Musically, it 
is imperfectly understood. No one—except- 
ing Gershwin, perhaps—has given Amer- 
ica-its own music. People keep on giving 
it European music of the eighteenth an] 
nineteenth centuries, in modern dress. That 
is not the same thing. Once America is pre- 
sented with a music of its own, a music 
reflecting the enormous vitality of the peo- 
ple, its curiosity, its eagerness for new 
sensations, we shall see a magical trans- 
formation in the attitude of the rank and 
file citizen towards concerts and concert 
going. There is no reason why we should 
not one day produce even finer music than 
Europe, considering the. rich, cosmopolitan 
background we have, from which to draw. 
But it must be natural, timely music. And 
it must stress theme values above mechan- 
ical development. The young composer must 
study his musical grammar, certainly; but 
along with it, let him study his people.” 


How to Play Notes 


By Marjorie Gleyre Lachmund 


Most PIANISTS, upon reading this title, 
will say to themselves, “But of course I 
know how to play notes.” 

Many of you do, but there are also many 
people who think all-that is necessary is 
to look at the notes and then play them. 
(We refer now to the mechanics of play- 
ing, leaving interpretation out of the dis- 
cussion.) These people do not recognize 
all the intermediate steps involved. 

What occurs—or should occur—is: 


1. The eye sees the note. 

2. The impression is conveyed to the 
brain where. 

. The note is recognised, 

. A message sent to a finger. 


. This finger plays its note in the 
required manner. 


me & 


The last phrase also implies a whole set 
of “mechanics.” Messages have to be sent, 
not only as to where to place the finger 
but also as to the required muscular con- 
trol, the amount of weight to be used, the 
kind of touch required, and so on. 

The steps we want to emphasize here 


> 


are those of consciously recognizing the 


before playing. Most poor 
reading is caused by jumping from 
first to the last step. The player loc 
at the note and lets his finger fly at som 
thing on the piano. How the brain 
hate to think! 

The cure for this is to play slo 
enough to name the note mentally an 
let the finger touch the key and have 
position verified before playing. If 
kind of practice is kept up faithfully 
marked improvement in accuracy 
ability to read will be evident in a s 
prisingly short time. Needless to say 
method should become a habit. 


Music’s Debt to Shakespeare 


By W. FRANCIS GATES 


QO SPUDENT OF SHAKES- 
PEARE, no casual reader, but is 


impressed with the Bard’s knowl- 
- edge of, interest in, and use of music, in 
both its practice and its terminology of 
his day. Now, as we near the month which 
saw both his birth and death, it is an ap- 
propriate time to review what he brought 
to music, and what he gave to it. 

As near as can be found out or con- 
jectured, April 23rd seems the appropriate 
date both of his entrance and his exit. 
Most of his work was done as a young 
man, say from twenty-five to fifty-five 
years. When did he have time to accu- 
mulate the mass of information shown in 
his plays? The lawyer wonders at his legal 
information; the doctor, at his medical; 
the general reader, at his historical knowl- 
edge; and the musician, at his fund of 
musical lore. 

His musical few and 
host of 
comical 


errors are but 
casual. Compare this with the 
modern authors and their often 
mistakes, when they venture to use a musi- 
cal reference or illustration. From Brown- 
ing and Tennyson down to the writer who 
speaks of a Chopin nocturne as a song, 
they all would be the better by the ser- 
vices of a musical editor. Not so with 
Shakespeare. We go to him for musical 
information—the principal source of knowl- 
edge of music in his time and country. 


All the knowledge of his day that came 
to his door was grist for his mill. 
He pictured music as he found it; and it 
was in no more settled or codified condi- 
tion than was the language of his day; a 
social pleasure with little of art or science. 

One must remember that Shakespeare 
antedated Bach by a century and a quar- 
ter; and Bach is regarded as being the 


fountainhead of modern music. In Shakes- 
peare’s day art music may be said to have 
been in its puling infancy. 

And what of our tonal art may we find 
between his covers? There are times when 
his pages seem to lean heavily on music 
for their best emotional thought and ex- 
pression. His lines are enriched with multi- 
tudinous references to the instruments of 
his day, and make many an allusion to such 
theory of the art as was then in practice. 
And especially does he make use of song in 
every aspect. 

Even the casual reader recalls such ref- 
erences as “I am never merry when I 
hear sweet music’; “If music be the food 
of love, play on’; “Here we will sit and 
let the sounds of music creep in our ears”; 
“The man that hath no music in himself”; 
and a score of others that are common 
knowledge, as well as hundreds that are 
not. It may be often but a word or a phrase; 
but it shows the sympathetic attitude of the 
poet. 


Marvelous Theoretical Knowledge 


IN THE MATTER OF MUSICAL TERMS, he oc- 
casionally mentions the consort (concert), 
and frequently speaks of the instruments 
used therein. The viols and the recorders 
mentioned are the most often named. The 
viol was a flat backed violin, the bass 
viol being the only member of this family 
now in use. The recorder was a straight 
flute with a flageolet mouthpiece. The sack- 
but was a forerunner of the slide trom- 
bone of to-day. The cornet was entirely 
different from the modern cornet and has 
no descendant in the modern orchestra. One 
also finds mention of the virginals, the 
lute, the organ, the fife, the drum, and the 
bagpipes. 
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The English gentry of Shakespeare's 
day were supposed, as a matter of course, 
to take part in the music that was a part 
of every social gathering, especially in song. 
And so it is not surprising, that Shakes- 
peare’s musical references are largely to- 
ward the vocal side of the art. 

The modern author well may take vocal 
lessons of him. He speaks of singing “flat” 
and “sharp’—of individual parts in coun- 
terpoint—of “concord” and “discord”—ot 
“descant,” “base,” “rests,” “diapason,” 
“frets,” “gamut,” “key,” “tuning’—and of 
various other theoretical terms common in 
musical terminology. This technical knowl- 
edge proves him to have had an acquaint- 
ance with vocal and instrumental music, 
perhaps unequalled in his day. 

His appreciation of music reaches into its 
zsthetic and psychological aspects. At 
times, by one stroke of the pen, he will 
delineate a character, in its appreciation of 
or obtuseness to the musical side of life. 
For instance, Lorenso shows a sensitive na- 
ture by his apt appreciation of the power 
of music; but Othello “did not greatly care 
for music.” And Caesar says, “I do not 
know the man I should avoid so soon as 
that spare Cassius; . . . he loves no plays, 
he hears no music.” 


A Song Anthology 


THE SONG WoRLD has gone more frequently 
to Shakespeare for its texts than to any 
other poet. Speak of “Shakespeare in 
music’ and at once there come to mind a 
half-dozen of his poems, possibly more, 
that have become ineradicably associated 
with the art. And his plays are rich in 
lyrics. Into the mouth of many a char- 
acter is put a song which moderns have 
set to music—at times to music which the 
“gentle bard” might not have recognized 
as such. From the tender lyrics, such as 
the Hark, the Lark of Cloten and the 
Willow Song of Desdemona, to the bac- 
chanalian outbrusts of Stephano and Cali- 
ban, his lyric music pours forth a flood of 
song of which the world seems never to 
grow weary. 

Shall we recall the first lines of a few, 
at random?—‘Take, O, take those lips 
away”; “When daffodils begin to peer’; 
“O, mistress mine, where are you roam- 
ing?”; “Blow, blow, thou winter wind”; 
“Under the greenwood tree’; “Tell me, 
where is fancy bred”; “You spotted snakes, 
with double tongue”; “Full fathoms five 
thy father lies’—and near a hundred more. 

What song composer has been. brave 
enough to resist the temptation to set 
Shakespearean verses to music? It has been 
said that “Take those lips away” has been 
the inspiration of some thirty settings; 
“Orpheus and his Lute,’ of twenty-one; 
“Who is Sylvia?” of eighteen; and how 
many more there may be that have not 
seen the light of fame. 

One commentator finds ninety lyrics in 
the collected works suitable for musical 
setting. Only five of the thirty-seven plays 
have no mention of music in some form; 
and the sonnets and longer poems are rich 
in musical figurations, “Lucrece” being es- 
pecially beholden to the art. 


And Operas Galore 


THE OPERA IS PARTICULARLY INDEBTED to 
Shakespeare for texts and dramatic sug- 


gestions. Composers, great and small, have 
fled to him for inspiration; librettists have 
found in him their greatest single mine 
of textual wealth. They have used him in 
original form, at times, but most largely 
in adulterated and garbled shape. Some of 
the Italianized Shakespeare is pitiably, if 
not laughably, changed to suit the Latin 
taste. 

“Romeo and Juliet” had been set to 
music seventeen times, it was said twenty- 
five years ago; and how many more to- 
day? “Hamlet” has been used by thirteen 
composers, nine of them Italian; “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” by six, including 
Verdi’s “Falstaff”; “Othello” was chosen 
by two; “Macbeth,” by three; “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” by two; “Winter’s Tale,” 
by three; “Twelfth Night,’ by four; 
“Measure for Measure,” one—but that one, 
Richard Wagner; “Machado,” by one; 
“Taming of the Shrew,” by one. 

Strange as it may seem, “The Tempest” 
was the most attractive to composers, be- 
tween fifteen and twenty having used its 
plot. 

To give credit for some of the principal 
Shakespearean operas: 


’ 


Juliet’—Bellini and 
Berlioz (symphony 


“Romeo and 
Gounod; and 
with voice). 

“Merry Wives of Windsor’—Nicolai, 
and Verdi in “Falstaff.” 

“Taming of the Shrew’—Goetz. 

“Winter’s Tale’—Max Bruch, in “Her- 
mione.”’ 

“Henry VIII’—Saint-Saéns, 

*Macbeth’—Verdi, in which he in- 
troduces a ballet and has Lady Mac- 
beth sing a drinking song. 

“Othello’—Verdi and Rossini. 

“Hamlet’—Ambroise Thomas. 


Of perhaps more value to the general 
musical atmosphere is the inspiration which 
the Shakespeare plays have given to com- 
posers of orchestral music. Sixty or more 
orchestral works, with their origin attrib- 
utable to the greatest poet of all time, are 
catalogued. Perhaps one can be forgiven 
for being a bit catalogical in naming a 
part of them: 

Overtures: “The Tempest’”—Benedict, 
also Corder ; “Hamlet”—Gade, also Tschai- 
kowsky; ‘‘Othello’’-—Dvorak; ‘“‘Antony 
and Cleopatra’ — Rubinstein;. “Julius 
Caesar’—Schumann; and a Dramatic Over- 
ture by the modern Englishman, William 


Shakespeare. 

Symphonies: “King Lear’—Berlioz, also 
Heidingsfield; “Othello”—Fibich; “Mac- 
beth,’ Music—Edgar Stillman Kelley; 


“Hamlet” and “Ophelia”—tone poems by 
Edward MacDowell; and, last and best of 
all, the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music of Mendelssohn. 

Such is a hasty sketch of a part of the 
Shakespearean record in music. Will it con- 
tinue to be so written in musical works? 
Probably not; as the modern composer 
seems more easily provoked to pen his in- 
spirations by the clang of hammers, the 
rush of railroad engines, the din of fac- 
tories, the clash of the forces of nature, 
and of men, than by the finer sentiments 
and the dramatic intellectuality of a 
Shakespeare. 


Musical Foresight-Hindsight 


From our distinguished French contem- 
porary, La Semaine Musicale et Théatreal, 
we recently culled the following tid-bit of 
musical history. 

“Lully, the composer, had severely . in- 
jured his foot while beating time with a 


cane. The injury not having been properly 


eated, he was threatened with an amputa- 


‘tion of his leg. Believing his life to be in 


er, Lully sent for his father confessor, 
who refused an indulgence unless the 
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sketches of a new opera were destroyed, as 
a penance for having written for the 
theater; and, with this mandate obeyed, he 
received absolution. 

“One of his friends, having heard of this 
catastrophe, exclaimed, 
stroyed the opera, Are you crazy?’ 

“No, no,’ replied the crafty Florentine, 
‘Not quite. You see, my dear sir, I have 
another copy of it.’” 
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‘What! You de- 


CRECENT PRECORD CRELEASES 


By PETER HUGH REED 


back to the music of Richard Wag- 

ner, after a silence of some time, 
the recording companies, in both this coun- 
try and in Europe, recently honored his 
genius anew by several outstanding re- 
leases. Chief among these is a complete 
recording of the third act of “Die Meister- 
singer,” with Hans Hermann Nissen as 
Sachs, Margarete Teschemacher as Eva, 
and Torsten Ralf as Walther, issued by the 
Electrola Company in Europe. The ab- 
sence of a complete “Die Meistersinger” 
has been long a subject of discussion among 
music lovers. In the opinion of many, it is, 
next to “Tristan and Isolde” the composer’s 
greatest score. 

When, in 1936, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra toured from coast to coast, one of its 
featured numbers was Stokowski’s own 
arrangement of music from Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde.” The noted conductor 
has arranged his score by using the Prel- 
ude to the opera (complete), the Jntro- 
duction to Act 2, part of the lovers’ duet, 
Brangine’s Warning, part of the music 
from Tristan’s Vision in Act III, and lastly 
the Liebestod in its entirety. Several years 
ago Stokowski recorded a similar arrange- 
ment of this music; but later he added to 
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. the score, and the new set (Victor M-508) 


is a far better balanced version. 

In like manner Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
performance of the Overture to “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman” by Wagner is one of power, 
eloquence and brilliance. All the essential 
drama of the opera is condensed into the 
storm tossed Overture, which opens with 
one of the composer’s triumphantly endur- 
ing themes, that signifying the Dutchman. 
This theme, and another taken from 
Senta’s Ballad, form the basis of the over- 
ture. Less compelling musically, but none 
the less welcome in Sir Thomas’ fine per- 
formance, is the March from the Second 
Act of “Tannhauser,” which fills up the 
last side of the recording. 

Last but not least of the new Wagner 
releases are two scenes from “Parsifal’’: 
Amfortas! Die Wunde! (Act Il) and Nur 
eine Waffe taugt (Act III), and Lohen- 
grin’s Farewell, sung by Lauritz Melchior, 
accompanied by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra directed by Eugene Ormandy (Victor 
set M-516). These records are some of the 
finest that the great Wagnerian tenor has 
given us to date, and they conclusively 
prove him to be the foremost Wagnerian 
tenor to-day before the public. 

Celebrating Beniamino Gigli’s return to 


America this season, Victor (in Sets M-- 


518-19) brings us his interpretation of 
Rodolfo in Puccini’s “La Bohéme” (re- 
cently recorded in Italy). Since Gigli is 
recognized as the foremost Italian tenor 
of his day, plans are under way to record 
Gigli in several operas, two of which, 
“La Bohéme” and “La Tosca,” already 
have been accomplished. The recording also 
engages the services of the chorus and 
orchestra of the La Scala Theater (Milan), 
with Umberto Berrettoni as conductor. 
“An attractive orchestral suite is Re- 
spighi’s “The Birds,’ based on pieces by 
seventeenth and eighteenth century clave- 
cinists. In selecting his pieces the composer 
was wise to choose those in which the deli- 
cate humor of their subject was entirely 
comprehensible, and in transcribing them 


for orchestra he was careful to preserve : 


Overture 1812, as played by the Bost 
‘Pops’ Orchestra. Under the direction 
the redoubtable Fiedler, the orchestra ri¢ 
an old steed valiantly; and the recordi 
is sufficiently realistic to impress on 
neighbors. It did ours! 

Philippe Gaubert, the French compose 
and conductor, is represented in a dj 
capacity in Columbia set X-109, where | 
conducts his orchestral suite, “Les Chan 
de la Mer.” This is pleasant music, remi 
iscent of Wagner and Debussy, by tur 
idyllic and rhapsodic in style, yet hard} 
a vital score. More impressive is the “La 
Nursery Suite,” by D. E. Enghelbrec 
another French composer and conduct 
(Columbia disc 69339D). It is a deli 
fully piquant little suite, music that is witt 
and playful, saucy and pert. 

The great Chaliapin is dead, but not hi 
art. Long associated with the rdle of Boris 
it has been said his name was synonymou 
with the part. Proof of this would seer 
to be furnished by Victor disc 15177, i 
which the singer gives us his inimitabl 
performances of the Prayer and_ th 
Death Scene from the last act of “Bori 
Godounoy.” This recording, a really r 
markable one, made at an actual perforn 
ance of the opera on July 4, 1928, a 
Covent Garden in London, is a true col 
lector’s item. y 

Sometimes a bit of music comes our 
and its simple expressiveness is so m¢ 
mentarily treasurable that we cannot fin 
words to describe it. Such an experienc 
was ours when we heard the recordin 
of The Holy Family Resting by the Wa 
side from Berlioz’s “The Childhood ¢ 
Christ” (Columbia disc 69340D). T 
music moved us deeply, and when readir 
that the recording was given a Grand Pri 
in France, we were not surprised. It is t 
perfect gift record. 

The Vienna Choir Boys, who have bee 
concertizing recently in this country, a 
heard to advantage in a group of “Chr 
mas Carols of Many Lands” (Victor 
C-3). The simple purity and ethereal qua 
ity of the boys’ voices have been admirabl 
caught and preserved in the recording. 

Musicraft records, which previously 1 
leased a worthy recording of Mozart 
early “Mass in F major,” (K. 192) (s 
No. 23), sung by the Motet Singers, dire 
tion of Paul Boepple, recently broug 
forward an even more worthily perform 
recording of the “Missa Brevis” of Bt 
tehude, interpreted by the same singers ( 
24). In this work Bach's great predecess 
shows that he, too, was a most gifted pe 
phonist. 

_An unusual pair of records, emanat 
from Musicraft Studios, is the “Americ 
Folk Songs,” from the remote parts 
the upland South, sung by the Old H 
Singers of Nashville, The records con 
what the singers call, “Folk Fun,” a moi 
religious ballad and a rousing spiri 
song (discs 221-22). ; 

Egon Petri’s performance of 
“Variations on a Theme of Handel” 
lumbia set 345) does notable ju 
work of true genius. Brahms, h 
an ornate theme from H 
geniously built a series — i 
masterful and impressive \ 

Recommended : Pred \ 


Wa 


their intimate charm. Desiré Defauw, , con- | 5: 


ducting the Brussels Conservatory Orches- 


tra, gives a good account of this music an 
en a 


(Columbia. set. X-108). igs haw se 

“The ‘Pops’ ‘Ride a War Hors 
does Victor describe their — 
formance (set M-515) of: Tscha 


LMOST MY FIRST IMPULSE on 
arriving in a strange port in the 
Far East has been to set out on a 
earch for local music and dancers. This is 
difficult, because, since most of the 
es in the Orient are connected in one 
‘ or another with a religious festival, 
‘since there are many such celebrations 
Illy in every Eastern land, one has 
ly to seek out the various temples, dago- 
or shrines and there, almost without 
his objective is found. 
e Hindus have some sort of a religious 
bration every three days, and a great 
y of these ceremonies include music 
nd dances. The large Hindu temples main- 
ain a coterie of nautch girls and musicians 
part of their common equipment; and 
are performed daily in accordance 
th special ritualistic laws laid down in 
Brahmanic traditions. But it is not with 
hese stereotyped forms of dancing that 
are so much concerned; constant repeti- 
ions of the ordinary natttch tends to take 
way something of the novelty and new- 
to the onlooker. 
g some festivals, however, where a 
tle research will illuminate the fantastic 
obscure interpretations of some of the 
yerformers, we find ourselves immensely in- 
ested by some strange dance that has 
in common with the known traditions 
eligious ceremonials. Almost invariably 
unique, or bizarre, dances are traced 
nimistic origin, the primitive, pagan, 
ancient influences that antedate all poly- 
stic or monotheistic religions. 


Masked Dances 


— suBJECT of dancing-masks is a very 
inating one, and, although only com- 
ively recently introduced into mod- 
Jancing, it has been a part of the oldest 
wn dance forms in the East. Even the 
civilization of the Mayas and Aztecs 
pe dancing-masks from unknown 
ies. Many African Negro tribes use 
this day weird and hideous dancing- 
in their old traditional and cere- 
dances. In fact masks have been 
wed throughout the more ancient parts of 
d, from time immemorial. 
me cases, where masks are lacking, 
ace is painted in white, ochre, red or 
r natural pigments, to simulate the ef- 
a dancing-mask. The symbolism of 
sks or facial make ups, almost in- 
traces back to animistic influences. 
1, in its lower forms, is filled with 
black magic, fetiches and 
from our observation, it is 
more atavistic forms in the 
are practiced by the more 
d primitive Indian. 
of “Holi” is at once famous 
‘ It is sometimes called “The 
“4d ” the Black Mother, and it 
ustom of Kali priests to take 
dances on this occasion. 
) F echo of these dances is 
go about at night 
| faces and dance gro- 
ere is met beau- 
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of dance is seen only at the annual cele- 
bration of the Holi festival, and it is such 
an oddity that we were tempted to look up 
every possible reference to the subject in 
some out of print books and old manu- 
scripts to which we had access. After most 
diligent searching, we finally ran the origin 
of the Kali Stick Dancers to earth in a 
venerable tome on Hinduism. 


Dance of Destruction 


KALI HERSELF, THE CONSORT OF SHIVA, the 
God of Destruction, is depicted as a hideous 
and repulsive woman, wreathed in human 
skulls and carrying in her many arms the 
implements of death. Her dreadful aspect is 
intended to put fear in the heart of the 
evildoer as well as to remind her followers 
of ultimate dissolution and decay. There is 
nothing beautiful and benign in the terrible 
goddess, nor was there anything redeem- 
ing in the ancient dance-rites of the Kali 
priests; rather was the idea of her at- 
tributes carried out in uncouth, soulless, 
ugly, and revolting movements. 

Some sense of these qualities is expressed 
in the Kali Stick Dancers, as the men go 
through the holiday crowds at night crouch- 
ing and leaping and pretending to fight 
each other to the fierce beat of a drum. 
The dance of a nautch girl seems idealized 
in comparison. But the sudden appearance 
of these unattractive and fantastic men, in 
an amiable and animated crowd of people, 
usually creates an impression in which fear 
is mingled with amusement. 

If the religious ecstasy expressed in 
fanatical rhythm can be called dancing, 
then one sees on rare occasions the insane 
appearing gyrations of self-hypnotized peni- 
tents of Hindu persuasion, who work them- 
selves up to a high pitch of emotional 
excitement through dancing to drum-beats. 
The object of these weird dances seems to 
be to arouse or excite the performer to such 
an extent that he is not conscious of the 
pain that he inflicts upon himself with 
knives or other sharp instruments. 


Mortifying the Flesh 


IN EXCORIATING THE FLESH, the devotee 
wins merit, and his wild surrender to the 
mesmeric power of primitive rhythm ren- 
ders him partially insensible to torture. 
This frenzied dance is similar to the Der- 
vish dances commonly seen in Egypt; they 
are both expressions of religious obsession, 


although the Dervish dance is deliberated 
and conforms to a type, while the Hindu 
penitent seems to dance without rhyme or 
reason when in a tense state of hysteria. 

We see that dancing is a most elastic 
term and covers a multitude or rhythmic 
postures, gyrations, leaps, whirls, and the 
like. They are essentially primitive, pagan 
and even savage, and are instinctive reac- 
tions to primal emotions that go back to 
the beginning of all dancing. For that rea- 
son such performances are strangely inter- 
esting as a picture of the influence of 
rhythmic expression, or impulse, on the 
unrepressed, natural and primitive oriental. 

As man becomes more and more civilized 
the call to expression through inarticulate 
motion grows fainter and fainter. We are 
taught “artistic restraint,’ emotional con- 
trol, physical immobility in conversation, 
and the like. But, in countries where west- 
ern civilization is still only a veneer, the 
people react naturally to all emotions. All 
conversation is accompanied with gesticula- 
tions and motion; music is judged by the 
quantity of sound rather than the quality 
of tone; singing is always fortissimo, and 
dancing is perhaps the freest of all the 
emotional expressions. 

It is true that the wildest, most extraor- 
dinary forms of dancing that I ever have 
seen in the Far East always have been of 
religious significance. To the oriental the 
expression of religious impulses is a vital 
part of everyday life; in fact, religion en- 
ters into every act of his existence. We 
of the western world, or of the occidental 
race, have no conception of how tremen- 
dous the influence of religion is upon East- 
erners. It is therefore only natural that the 
various faiths of the East are, in legend 
and tradition, the background for the unique 
symbolical dances of the people. 


Seasonal Dances 


THE ABORIGINAL OR ANIMISTIC PEOPLE of 
India have dances that antedate the Hindus 
by unknown centuries. There are many 
tribes of such people still living in remote 
parts of the country, and they all have 
various tribal and seasonal dances of folk 
character, which are extremely fascinating 
to watch. The Oraons of Chutia Nagpur 
have a remarkable number of dances. They 
live very close to the heart of nature and 
have many dances celebrating the seasonal 
changes, the seed planting and the harvest, 
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the hunting dances, the dances of love and 
marriage, and even war dances. 

As is usual with the more primitive 
tribes, all dances are performed seriously, 
with dignity and respect. Man has to be 
civilized in order to appreciate jazz and 
the frivolous, superficial and light dance 
music of the day. The natural dignity of the 
savage and semisavage is something we 
know very little about. I, for one, have 
found the simplicity, sincerity and earnest- 
ness of the animist or primitive Indian 
greatly to be admired. 

In southern and central India, from 
Madras through Bengal and on through 
Bihar and Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, the 
music is found to be largely Hindu or pre- 
Hindu in influence. One must go farther 
north to see the famous Devil Dances of 
the Buddhists. But there is one form of 
dancing in Bengal which is outstanding and 
worthy of mention, and which is not Hindu 
but Moslem. 


A Useless Ban 


MoHAMMED FORBADE the use of music to 
his followers, a very useless rule, as events 
proved. He stated that music takes the 
mind away from spiritual things and brings 
one to earth (just the opposite from the 
Hindu belief in the divine origin of all 
music). In the case of Mohammed’s man- 
date, the law may as well not have been 
made. Moslems are no different from other 
people in their natural reactions ; and, as far 
as dancing is concerned, we have only to 
mention the dervish dancers, the famous 
dancing girls of the Ouled-Nail, the sword 
dancers of Afghanistan, and other dancing 
cults that have sprung up among peoples 
who profess Mohammedanism as their re- 
ligion. 

Some of the most charming and interest- 
ing dances are those performed by Afghans 
and Baluchis at the “Feast of the New 
Moon,” the season of rejoicing after the 
Moslem Lent, a period of fasting and 
prayer. These striking dances are given by 
men who dance with swords or sticks in 
lieu of swords, to the beating of drums. 
There are no native women present on 
these occasions, as the men of the Border- 
land in the Northwestern Frontier come 
down into Bengal to carry on their trades, 
but leave their women behind them. They 
are “orthodox” Moslems, and their ladies 
are kept from the rude gaze of the world; 
but they themselves openly break their 
religious laws in performing these for- 
bidden dances on annual festival occasions. 
And we are very glad that they do, since 
they have added some fascinating dance 
forms to our book of oriental music. 


Dances of the North 


THE MOST REMARKABLE DANCES in the 
Himalayan regions of northern India are 
performed by Buddhist lamas and laymen. 
The various Buddhist festivals are cele- 
brated by Devil Dances against the natural 
background of the magnificent snow range 
not far from the borders of Tibet. 

The courtyards of Buddhist monasteries 
are frequently used as a stage for these 
dances, and we have seen some wonderful 
performances at two special monasteries in 
and around Darjeeling. The costumes of 
the dancers are Mongolian in the main, and 
the addition of grotesque masks makes the 
men still more unique and striking in ap- 
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pearance. The Devil Dances are performed 
by men; but Tibetan, Sikkim-Bhutan or 
Nepalese women mingle freely in the 
audiences, as Buddhism imposes no pardah 
laws upon its feminine element. Beside the 
Devil Dances, there are the dances of the 
Black Hat Sect and dances incidental to 
the lama mystery plays; all of which are 
quite individual and original in form and 
entirely different from the dances of south- 
ern and central India. 

Having contributed to THe Etupe an 
article on the subject of the Devil Dancers, 
we shall not here go into a detailed de- 
scription of these interesting performances. 
We merely desire to point out a few un- 
usual types of dances, and would like to 
say that the male dancers of the western 
world would be especially inspired and en- 
couraged if they had the opportunities to 
see and study the work of men dancers in 
the Far East. 


Governor-Elect of Texas, was known 

to thousands of people throughout the 
state merely as a voice with personality, 
which had been an intimate of their radio 
circles for eight years. It had come to 
them with the music of a band which ad- 
vertised flour by a program of folk songs 
of the picturesque Southwest. Six weeks 
later over five hundred thousand of these 
same citizens nominated him their gov- 
ernor, with a majority so large that a run 
off primary was unnecessary. And nom- 
ination on the Democratic ticket means an 
election in Texas. 

This Governor-Elect is a typical Amer- 
ican, forty-five old, who went to 
Texas thirteen years ago. His assets were 
a handsome wife, who was also thrifty; 
a charming daughter; and two healthy, 
good-looking sons. In a recent campaign 
broadcast Mr. O’Daniel said, “We have 
money enough, a good home and some 
ranch land. The time has come when I feel 
that I can devote myself to the interests 
of others.” Sounds as if some one had been 
rubbing Aladdin’s lamp; but music did it. 
The music of W. Lee O’Daniel and his 
“Hillbilly Band” made him governor. 

The Governor-Elect has never had for- 
mal training in music. Rumor recalls that 
“He was always good at singing songs on 
the last day of school.” “He always had 
a fair voice.” 

His sister is an excellent musician. She 
tells us that on one or two occasions she 
induced the shy lad to sing a duet with 
her, before the church circle. The fact re- 
mains that the nickname, “Canary,” was 
bestowed upon him early in his career, in 
recognition of his vocal fireworks with the 
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years 


town quartet. 


“No Excellence Without 
Great Labor” 


A TIRELESS WoRKER, he lay awake of nights, 
trying to devise new ways to make people 
buy the flour which he had come to repre- 
sent as salesman. Then came the idea which 
eventually led him through the hill country 
of Texas, straight to the governor’s chair 
in Austin. A group of musicians approached 
Mr. O’Daniel with the proposition of pre- 
senting a radio program of Texas folk 
songs as an advertisement for his flour. 
From the first broadcast the plan was a 
huge success. The people of Texas liked 
hillbilly music. The result was the organ- 
ization of “The Light Crust Dough Boys” 
from Burrus Mills. 

Later he chartered a bus and had it wired 
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Superficial students of Indian music 
imagine that the nautch girl stands for the 
dance, but to us her work seems the least 
interesting of all. She is ubiquitous and 
commonplace, in comparison with the dances 
already referred to in this paper, only one 
of which includes women. The nautch girl 
is as a rule a solo dancer, though groups 
of these women perform in a crude en- 
semble at large temples; but the dances of 
the aboriginals or animists are different in 
that the music is entirely in the folk 
manner. 


The Khasis Dances 


In ASSAM ON THE BURMESE BORDER the 
Khasis also have a great number of dances 
that include both men and women, although 
there are special dance forms sacred to each 
sex, in which either men or women dance 
alone. This peculiar race of people repre- 
sents one of the few known matriarchies in 


existence. Their religion is animistic in part 
but largely built upon ancestor worship. At 
certain seasons of the year the Khasis have 
great festivals where dances are performed 
for days at a time, and on such occasions 
the beautiful hills of Assam make a striking 
background for the colorful costumes of 
the al fresco performances of the Khasi 
clans. 

The dances we have mentioned are seldom 
seen by the casual visitor to India. One 
must live at considerable length in the 
country to be able to go at certain seasons 
to outlying districts in the great continent, 
to witness the dances of various races and 
sects whose strongholds might be a thou- 
sand or more miles distant from each other. 

Those, who spend a few days in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Agra, Delhi, or the “mongrel 
ports” and show-places of India, never see 
these dances at all; so it is but natural that 
they should accept the much advertised 


Music Elects a Governor 


“Pass the Biscuits, Pappy” 


‘By MARIE SEACORD LILLY 


for sound, to take his band on personal 
appearance tours in remote towns and ham- 
lets. The band played for all such events 
as country fairs and commencement pro- 


grams, always donating their services. 
Everywhere they went they were feted 
guests; and the sale of their flour pyra- 
mided. 


Gradually Mr. O’Daniel took over the 
leadership of the band and began to sing 
the solos himself. He then began to inter- 
sperse his advertising speeches with little 
talks with homely philosophy. 
Folks liked his pleasant voice, and also 
the sermonettes which seemed to touch the 
heart of the problems of their daily living. 
His name became a byword in the hill 
country. 

From his boyhood the writing of verses 
upon intimate family events had been a 
hobby of ‘“W. Lee,” as he became affec- 
tionately known to his radio fans. While 
traveling through the varied terrain of 
Texas, admiring, in turn, mountains and 
plains, wooded hills and low lying seacoast, 
he composed a poem which eulogized the 
beauties of his native state. Then he 


seasoned 


hummed a tune to fit the words. By the 
time he returned to Ft. Worth, he had in 
his mind a completed song. He whistled 
his composition to a member of his band 
who wrote it out for him. Thus Beautiful, 
Beautiful Texas, was born. 
A Composer “Arrives” 

ON HIS NEXT BROADCAST he sang his com- 
position. It caught the fancy of people 
everywhere. Requests for copies of the 
song poured in, but there were none. 
Finally they heard about it in New York. 
A Manhattan publisher wrote to Mr. 
O’Daniel, requesting publishing rights. The 
song was launched by a New York orches- 
tra, over a nationwide hook up. It was a 
hit. Shortly it was used on one of Major 
Bowes “Family Hours,” and then everybody 
was singing it. The future Governor of 
Texas had broken into Tin Pan Alley in 
a big way. There were many other com- 
positions evolved during those years of 
broadcasting, many of them occasional or 
of local significance; but Beautiful, Beau- 
tiful Texas and The Sons of The Alamo 
have already stood the test of considerable 


“PASS THE BISCUITS, PAPPY!” 


Note the musical chariot that carried W. Lee O’Daniel to the gubernatorial 

chair of the largest state in the Union, a domain larger than all of France. 

O’Daniel is standing behind his two fine looking boys in the center of the 
picture. Gov. O’Daniel first used music to sell flour. 
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nautch girl as the representative dancer < 
the country. We would not underrate th 
status of the nautch girl; she has let 
romance, color and interest in Hindu Indi 
from time immemorial. But we feel th 
the less known forms of dancing desery 
their share of praise as well. 


Self-Test Questions on Miss Strickland 
Article 


1. What are used sometimes in place , 
masks, in “masked” dances? 

2. What qualities are expressed in the Ka 
Stick dances? 

3. Name four seasonal dances. 

4. What was Mohammed's conception ¢ 
music? the Buddhist’s estimate? 

5. What are peculiarities of the Khasis an 
their dances? 


time and seem to grow in popularity. 

In 1935 Mr. O’Daniel decided to tur 
his talents, musical and otherwise, mor 
directly to his own account, and severe 
his connection with The Burrus Mills. H 
formed an organization of his own, calle 
W. Lee O’Daniel and his Hillbilly Bane 
His two sons joined the new group, all « 
whom were officers in a new flour brok 
erage business; for Mr. O’Daniel had be 
come a miller without a mill. He bough 
flour, packaged it under his own name, 2 
Hillbilly Flour, and sold it literally by th 
ton. The broadcasts were over a less pow 
erful station, but the “voice with a smile 
still drew its audience. 

Early in 1938 Mr. O’Daniel told his radi 
friends that one of them had suggested tha 
he run for governor. “Send me a postcard, 
he said, “and tell me what you think 
ought to do.” Returning mails brough 
fifty-four thousand four hundred — an 
ninety-nine cards urging him to make th 
race. That was enough. He had his cal 
He hooked up his sound truck and starte 
out to stump the state, using The Sons e 
The Alamo as theme song and battle cry 


A Family Phalanx 


TuHIs TIME DAUGHTER MOLLY went along 
too. The boys were already members 0 
the band, and Molly’s function was to pas 
among the crowd, with one of the smal 
flour barrels marked “FLOUR—NO™ 
PORK,” to collect funds with which t 
finance her father’s campaign. Everywher 
his friends thronged to see him. Nickle 
and dimes poured in, oversubscribing th 
campaign expenses by eight hundred dol 
lars. And every man and woman, \ 
contributed a nickle from that point 
considered W. Lee O’Daniel their persona 
candidate. Texans came to be amused 
went away to elect the leader of the H 
billy Band their governor. 

The zenith of his musical career 
probably reached immediately following 
confirmation of his nomination, when 1 
Music Corporation of America offered ! 
O’Daniel twelve thousand, five hundred ¢ 
lars a week for a ten week personal 
pearance tour of the east. He was | 
offered fifty thousand dollars to appea 
master of ceremonies over a national ri 
hook up. These were bona fide offers; 
the time of the Governor-nominate w 
own until his inauguration in Je 
1939; but he declined both offers, 
in the confidence that music may do 
than soothe the savage breast. 
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BRILOWITSCH’S SENSE OF 
HUMOR frequently found its way 
' into the class room. For instance, 
“ one pupil found that she had to start 

e beginning of the piece every time 
Jowitsch interrupted her, he told her 
he reminded him of the couple who 
unable to dance unless they started 
1e mantel piece. 
another girl whose fingers were not 
eich for the last movement of 
Sonata Appassionata” of Beethoven, 
claimed : 
hat should sound like the roaring 
ocean, and you make it sound 
ke a syphon of soda!” 

till another pupil, who had met his 
90 in the Handel-Brahms /’aria- 
said, a bit cynically: 

dramatic variation should be 
d with a great deal of dignity, but 
way you do it, it sounds like a 
fight.” 
we were studying with Gabril- 
, he was studying conducting with 
h; and it so happened that, the day 
he made his Berlin début as a con- 
, one of his pupils had had a par- 
poor lesson, Gabrilowitsch had 
im ally severe with her. After his 
» début the whole class trailed into 
een room, headed by the pupil he 
olded, who was by far the wittiest 
r of the class and said to him, “Do 
iow how I feel? I feel just like the 
h butler who boasted that he had 
icked by a duke!” The next lesson 
; marvellous to her. 


ouragement of Individuality 


AS VERY MUCH INTERESTED in an 
f Mr. Brander Matthews, on The 
itation in which Matthews says: 
is the strict duty of every 
pie formative period of his 


greed with up to a certain point, 
2 exp ained before. However, he 
to ‘encourage real individuality 
nd it. He was delighted if we 
some individual way of our 
a technical problem. “She 
elp herself!” he would ex- 
1e of the greatest things 
e 38 was his broad- 
d say: 

n is different from 
gical and artistic, 
ou to keep it. With 

his effect, which 


~ Lessons With 
QOsstp Gabrilowitsch 
Piano Virtuoso and Conductor 


An Apostle of Beauty in Piano Playing 


By MME. CECILE DE HORVATH 
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the passage in question), but on the 

whole it doesn’t fit into your general 

scheme, and you would do better not 
to change it.” 

Gabrilowitsch recommended the Busoni 
edition of the “Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” on account of the excellence of 
the phrasing. 


Artistic Effects 
HE WAS CONSTANTLY SAYING: 

“Do not forget the melodic essence. 
Keep the melodic curves. You are play- 
ing the notes like a finger exercise. I 
do not hear the melody.” 
During the “Sonata in G 

Schumann: 

“In syncopated passages the rhythmic 
pulse must occasionally assert itself, or 
the structural line will be lost. 

“Where the melody is two voiced, try 
to give the effect of two clarinets. 

It is better not to use too much pedal 
it sustaining the melody, as the tone 
quality of the left hand here must 
be purposely kept a little dry. 

“In the Adagio, the sixteenth notes 
must not be played too slowly. The 
character of this movement is placid 
and lyric, but not sentimental, and 
should be raised to dramatic coloring 
only at one point. 

“Here is the coda the oboe is heard 
and later answered by the violoncello. 


minor” of 


“The last movement is not to be 
played too legato; give it more of a 
fluttering quality in the broken octaves, 
by holding the hand a little bent toward 
the thumb, so that the little finger can 
be lightly thrown. 

“The coda is not to be thought of as 
one long crescendo, but as built up of 
a series” “of short ones, gradually in- 
creasing in intensity.” 

In the Etudes Symphoniques : 

“Play the fortissimo chords with no- 
bility of tone, or the quality could 
easily degenerate into that of a brass 
band.” 

In the Fantaisie in P minor of Chopin: 
“Have ee a clear picture in your 

mind of the noe of this episode? 
ereyrt lyric or passio 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH AND MRS. GABRILOWITSCH 
AT HAVANA, CUBA 


Mrs. Gabrilowitsch, formerly Clara Clemens, daughter of Mark Twain, has iust 
written a biography of her husband, recently published by Harper and Brothers. 


In the short staccato episode in E-flat 
major, one pupil plunged too drastically 
into the center of things. 

“Do you not like this better?” 

Gabrilowitsch played it and made it sound 
like a melody being faintly intoned by the 
French horns while the strings furnished 
a delicate pissicato accompaniment. 


Ex.5 


Gabrilowitsch, being. an orchestral con- 
ductor, very naturally “produced. a great 
many orchestral effects on ‘the piano, as 
we see from many of the above examples. 
In Chopin's Ballade in G minor, for in- 
stance, the following passage in the bass 
must sound like French horns. In the 
pianissimo repetition it is supposed to sound 
like an echo, but of course with the same 
hornlike quality of tone. 


To quote him: 
“Always make a nice entrance into 
a new theme or key as tf you would 


‘Now listen to this! I have some- 


” 


say. 
thing new and interesting to say.’ 
“Try to feel the warmth of the 
changing harmonies and always bring 
out the harmonic changes in the ac- 
companiment.” 

He was only interested in teaching the 
finest and best in music; and if we brought 
‘him any composition which he considered 
unimportant, he refused to bother with it, 
saying, . 

“You can study that sort of thing 
by yourself.” : 


Again he says: 

“When a figure is taken through sev- 
eral repetitions, it must be made prom- 
inent the first time in order to impress 
it upon the ear, and after that it may 
proceed normally.” ] 
The Gluck-Sgambati 

witsch called, 

“A forest where no breezes stir and 
just one bird sings.” 

He took his art very seriously, and his 
concentration at the lessons was so great 
that I have known him to look several 
times at a friend who visited the class for 
the first time and not even know that 
she was:there. The tension in his class was 
great, and often we pupils were exhausted 
from sheer concentration alone. 

He very sensibly warned us against our 
friends. “Never believe anything your 
friends tell you,” he warned repeatedly. He 
felt that well meaning friends and fam- 
ilies could do a great deal of harm by 
injudicious praise. 

I often have held him up as an example 
to pupils who were ambitious for careers, 
who practiced five or six hours a day, but 
who I felt had no real love for the music 
they played. He loved music so that he 
was always exclaiming over the beauty of 
compositions he was playing; for instance, 
the Prelude of F-sharp minor by Chopin, 
which he considered the most beautiful of 
all the “Preludes.” In this Prelude, he 
emphas'zed interesting organ point effects 
in the bass, such as in the following ex- 
ample where, by skillful pedaling, the F 
sounds through several measures. 


Melody, Gabrilo- 


Ex.7 


During our stay in Berlin he had to go 
to America for a concert tour. While there 
he married Clara Clemens, daughter of 
Mark Twain. He was uncertain as to 
whether he would teach any more, when 

(Continued on Page 123) 


This article is the Eleventh in a series on 


The Threshold of Music 
Linking Chords into Sentences—And Punctuating Them 


‘By LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


Assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch 


“The Doorstep of Harmony.”’ 


The first 


appeared in The Etude for January, 1938, and an article will appear cach month hereafter. 


N THE FORMATION of musical 
I sentences three chords play dominating 

roles. They are the same three chords 
which we have already met as the three 
simplest chords in music: the triads on 
the tonic, dominant, and subdominant notes 
(Do, So and Fa). Those three chords, you 
remember, form the notes of the major 
scale. They are the only three major triads 
of the scale, the other four being minor 
and diminished triads. 

The Tonic, we discovered, is always the 
last chord of a piece of music—the “home” 
chord. 

The Dominant is usually the next to the 
last chord. We always expect the dominant 
seventh to move to the tonic, and are sur- 
prised when it does not. The dominant 
triad gives us somewhat this same feeling, 
too; it leaves us distinctly “up in the air” 
and poised to go somewhere else. 

The Subdominant is the chord which 
usually harmonizes the first syllable of 
“A-men” at the end of hymns. It is placid, 
gentle, a foil to the sterner character of 
the dominant. 

These three chords, we are going to find, 
occupy strategic positions of great impor- 
tance in nearly every musical phrase and 
sentence, and particularly in those parts 
of a piece of music which are known as 
cadences. 


Cadences—the Punctuation Marks 


of Music 
Just AS WORDS ARE PUT TOGETHER into 
units called phrases and sentences, so 


chords are put together into what are called 
musical sentences. A sentence is a short 
stretch of music which comes to a stopping 
place, or to a resting place, where we can 
pause for breath before going on. In songs 
these pauses usually coincide with the 
pauses at the end of each line of verse. 

A person, talking, will let his voice fall 
at the end of a phrase or sentence. In 
music there is a similar fall—not neces- 
sarily a literal drop from a higher note 
to a lower one, but a figurative falling off 
in the flow and movement of the music— 
called a cadence. Certain combinations of 
chords give us the feeling of arrival at 
a stopping point or a resting place, and 
these combinations are classified as different 
kinds of cadences. 

There are four important cadences. 

The Authentic Cadence—the dominant 
chord followed by the tonic (So to Do)— 
the most final and satisfactory way of 
reaching our stopping place. We have al- 
ready spoken of these two chords as the 
next to the last and last chords. 

Examples of the authentic cadence may 
be found in almost any piece of music. 
Here is one from the “Sonata in A” 


(K331) of Mozart: 


And this, from the same work, closes 
with a half cadence: 


The Half Cadence—a cadence which 
pauses, not on the tonic but on the dom- 
inant. It may consist of any one of several 
chords (tonic, supertonic or subdominant) 
followed by the dominant: Do to So, Re 
to So, or Fa to So. From Re to So is 
especially effective because its bass, fol- 
lowing the Bass Law, suggests an authentic 
cadence in the dominant key. The Half 
Cadence takes us to a “halfway house”’— 


a temporary resting place on one’s journey - 


to the tonic. 

A classic example of the half cadence 
occurs in the Hymn of Joy theme in the 
finale of the “Symphony in C minor, No. 
1,” by Brahms. 


The Deceptive Cadence—usually the dom- 
inant chord followed by a triad on the 
submediant (La), is a surprise cadence, 
which pretends to lead us to the tonic, even 


going often so far as to obey the Melody 
Law in the movement of its upper notes 
(Fa down to Mi, and Ti up to Do) but 
fools us completely with its bass by movy- 
ing, not from So to Do, but from So to 
La, as.if to the tonic chord of a closely re- 
lated minor key. It more rarely uses a 
chord other than submediant and may even 
prepare a modulation to a related key. 

The hymn, Abide With Me, by William 
H. Monk, begins with a four note phrase 
which comes to rest on a deceptive cadence. 
The fourth chord, instead of being tonic, 
is a triad on La: 


the 


The deceptive cadence occurs on 


words “with me.” 

Perhaps the greatest deceptive cadence 
in musical literature is one which Bee- 
thoven included in the scherzo of his “Fifth 
Symphony.” It is part of a passage which 
reveals Beethoven as the supreme dramatist 
among musicians. Instead of bringing the 
movement to a full close with an authentic 
cadence landing on the tonic triad of C 
minor, he introduces without warning an 
unexpected triad on La, and then, for fifty 
measures, holds us in breathless suspense 
during a gradual crescendo which leads 
into the crashing opening measures of the 
Finale. Here is the cadence: 


Integration in Music Study 


Educators in the field of music are beginning to realize 


the serious significance of integration in modern music 
study. The work that is being done by boys and girls, in 
bands, orchestras, and choruses, in our public schools and 


colleges, is truly magnificent; but it will not result in a well 
rounded musical education unless each student is given a 
practical working knowledge of music as a whole, which 


may be obtained only through studying the structure of 
music (melody and form), the composition of music (har- 


mony and counterpoint), 


and the color and texture of 


music (instrumentation). Even when these subjects cannot 
be carried to an advanced degree, the ability to play a key- 
board instrument brings all of the integral parts together 
within the grasp of two human hands. The pupil is no 
longer a ‘one track” musician. That is the reason why in 
European schools, no matter what other subject the student 
takes as first study, the rule is: Piano is Compulsory. 


——— 


The last two chords form the deceptiy 
cadence—So to La in C minor. 

The Plagal Cadence—the subdominat 
chord followed by the tonic (Fa to Do)- 
one of the most famous of cadences, use 
in hymn tunes to harmonize the wor 
“A-men”’; and forming the tremendot 
close of the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel 
“Messiah.” The combination of these tw 
chords dates from medieval times, whe 
the ancient Church Modes were in eve 
day use; and its name is taken from 
of these old modes. It is less decisive 
more peaceful than the authentic caden 

Seventeen year old Mendelssohn wri 
into his Overture to “A Midsuwm 
Night’s Dream,” one of the tenderest 
dreamiest of melodies, and capped it 
a pair of plagal cadences that are unbea 
able for their sheer effectiveness : 


The dictionary tells us that the 
amen is a term used in solemn ratificati 
meaning “so be it.’ The plagal cadence’ 
a similar function in the language of mu! 
Certainly the plagal cadences in this pas 
sage from Mendelssohn set their twin s 
of approval on the preceding melody. 

The chord combinations used in cadence 
are not restricted to the ends of mu: 
sentences. They sound equally well at 
stage of a composition and help to pro 
the effect of a logical and inevitable 
of musical ideas. * 

( To be continued in March) 
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“That there has grown and a 
definite school of American com 
ing the past five years, can no 
doubted by any one who has b 
contact with American a 
a common idiom, and directed by 
pn young American ¢ 


AND AND ORCHESTRA CLEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 
WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


FAMOUS BAND LEADER AND TEACHER 
CONDUCTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BAND 


HERE IS A GREAT natural differ- 

ence between the band and the or- 

chestra, and the distinction between 
two need not be pointed out to even 
“most unskilled of listeners. They have 
arate histories, but a common sphere— 
ividual characteristics but an insepa- 
le bond that is becoming stronger with 
passage of time. 
for many long years bands have been 
arded by the more esthetic music lovers 
| orchestral musicians as a_ necessary 
|, and a somewhat inferior offshoot in 
‘musical family. Bands were for the 
pose of the mob—it was their duty to 
use with loud voice and martial music. 
eir appeal was to the senses, and their 
gress stopped with the easily satisfied 
tes of the mass of people. 
gut actual progress seems to be an in- 
rable law in almost every phase of life, 
[ were it not so, the band would be 
med to extinction. We have firm faith 
the future of the band, symphonic and 
erwise, and can see no reason why it 
not attain a greatness hitherto reserved 
ne for the orchestra. 
there have been many obstacles to the 
ancement of bands, and perhaps the 
atest of these has been the limitations 
the band repertoire. There is no com- 
ison between the tremendous repertoire 
great music available to the orchestra 
| that for the band. A primary reason 
some of the disdainful attitude of some 
sicians and audiences lay, and, in a 
asure, still lies, in the narrow confines 
Such music as has been written, ar- 
ged, transcribed and published for band 
a 
‘or many years bands have been forced 
use music of inferior quality, and ar- 
ments that are not suited and that 
ill-adapted to concert purposes. Lim- 
‘instrumentation was a_ contributing 
or to the ineffectiveness of band ar- 
ts and transcriptions. Most of us 
e familiar with the typical munic- 
whose instrumentation was pre- 
ntly brass, attempting the perform- 
the Overture to “William Tell” 
?0et and Peasant Overture. Instru- 
of the brass family were freely 
tuted for oboe, bassoon, French horn, 
ftentimes the flute; and the percus- 
ent its accompaniment to the rather 

final effect. Such performances did 
for the cause of bands and band 


The Park Band 


‘THE ENVIRON MENT in which bands 
ive helped to lower the worth 
band. The usual park audi- 
with its search for gaiety, 
ic competed with the crackling 
1 popcorn; with chewing gum, 
t, and an intensified vol- 

1. It is possible to appre- 
tion of the average band 
had to consider the limited 
ilities, and type of au- 


The Band 


arrangers for this limited repertoire, for it 
could hardly have been a profitable venture 
for them to attempt arrangements for 
symphonic band when there was no such 
organization existent. Yet it cannot be de- 
nied that the inadequacies and compromises 
necessitated did little toward elevating band 
performance or public attitude toward the 
band as a musical organization. 

In the matter of original material, by 
which is meant compositions expressly for 
band, there was pitifully little, and that 
which was available consisted chiefly of 
galops, characteristics, medleys of various 
tunes discreetly called overtures. In this 
lack of suitable and worth while material 
we can understand how greatly handicapped 
bands were in attempting to create pro- 
grams containing musical value and at the 
same time meeting with the general ap- 
proval of the public. Arrangements were 
satisfactory only insofar as they overcame 
competitive noises of crowd and street or 
surmounted the popping of bags and con- 
stant chatter of park concert fans. In no 
wise could band repertoire be considered 
a musical achievement. 

Tradition, in many respects, has made 
the band its slave. There are yet many 
people who regard the band simply as a 
military or “beer-garden” unit. The band 
was perhaps born a military unit, and for 
many years has emphasized that phase of 
its activity. For this reason there are those 
people who think of the band as a noise 
making, marching group which owes its 
existence to parades on holidays such as 
Armistice Day, Labor Day, and Inde- 
pendence Day, and to the activities on the 
gridirons of our high schools and colleges. 

While this phase of a band’s activity is 
important and should be supported, it 
should not represent the finest standards 
musically possible. The fact that our bands 


Repertoire 


can so conveniently fit into so many situa- 
tions should indicate a versatility in musical 
accomplishment which it would be wrong 
to judge simply from performance on stir- 
ring occasions. Priming for such occasions 
soon becomes dangerous, in that we find 
ourselves rehearsing only that music which 
captures the fancy of holiday crowds. 

It is tradition with band audiences to 
look upon the band as an organization 
whose chief objective is to furnish the 
spirit for combat, whether it be in a game 
of football or in the serious game of war. 
Traditional also is the concept of the 
band as an entertaining group indispensable 
to gay times—picnics, circus shows, races, 
and other similar affairs. That the band 
should provide entertainment goes without 
contradiction ; but it would seem that such 
entertainment can be in the form of good 
music, and not solely in the form of vaude- 
ville performance. 

Where tradition has thus permitted a 
limited repertoire for band, it has afforded 
the orchestra entirely opposite treatment. 
From its inception the orchestra has been 
recognized as a concert organization. Its 
repertoire has been blessed by the best 
efforts of our great masters. Its wide and 
varied instrumentation has not changed a 
great deal, and the functions for which it 
exists remain unchanged. 

Composers have been attracted constantly 
to write for the orchestra, and the orchestra 
conductor has not been faced with the 
necessity of building his program from 
transcribed music, as has the band con- 
ductor. The finest of musical literature is 
at his disposal, and in most instances 
scarcely one note need be changed. The 
bandsman, however, has found it inevitable 
to be constantly editing, arranging and re- 
arranging, rewriting parts, and redistrib- 
uting cues. 


SOUS LES TOITS DE PARIS 


“On the Roofs of Paris’—here they are, thirty-eight young men and young 
women, who, as an American College Orchestra, are touring Europe under Dr. 


Henry Wallace Stopher, head of the 


Music Department of the Louisiana State 


University. The roof is that of a modern hotel in the old Latin Quarter. They all 


look as though they were shouting, 


“What an Opportunity!” 


Very little original music comparable 
to the great orchestral symphonies and 


overtures has been written for band; and 
the practice has been simply to transcribe 
most of the orchestra, organ and piano 
compositions for band purpose. In so doing, 
the transcriber is faced with many per- 
plexing problems. To begin with, he must 
decide the question of what to transcribe. 
Certain compositions which sound beautiful 
in orchestral performance are totally un- 
adaptable to band. The very instrumenta- 
tion of some compositions makes them im- 
practical for band, and with others the 
character of the: music may be the reason 
for unsuitability. In the second place, the 
transcriber must give attention to the prob- 
lem of technical difficulties. For instance 
it is one thing to perform a tremolo or 
flying staccato passage on the violin, viola, 
or violoncello and yet another to execute 
the same passage on a clarinet, bassoon, or 
other wind instrument. Thirdly, there must 
be consideration of key changes, proper 
coloring, and limitation of ranges. 


What to Transcribe, and How 
THE PROBLEMS CONCURRENT with transcrip- 
tion are self-evident. Certain compositions 
belong to the orchestra, and never sound 
well for band, no matter how admirably 
transcriptions are made. The problem re- 
turns to the need for original works and 
greater efforts to improve and adapt for 
modern band those transcribed works which 
do not lose value in the change. In this 
respect, great strides have been made in 
the repertoire for band, and we find ex- 
cellent transcriptions of masterpieces orig- 
inally written for orchestra. There have 
even been instances, in the works of Bach, 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns, Mas- 
senet, and others, where transcription has 
proven the composition more effective for 
band than for orchestra. However, the re- 
sult in works of Mozart, Haydn and others 
of the classical era, has not been so gratify- 
ing. They do not seem adaptable for band, 
although the serious study of these works 
will prove edifying to any musical group. 
Those works which were written prin- 
cipally for stringed instruments rarely are 
suitable for band—they are idiomatic to 
the orchestra. 


One of the most profound movements 
which has changed the status of bands is 
the development and growth of the school 
music program. Thousands of students in 
band and orchestra programs have changed 
the complexion of musical audiences, and 
this has been heightened by the great num- 
bers of music appreciation classes affecting 
hundreds of thousands of students in our 
schools and colleges. The amazing devel- 
opment of radio and sound recording has 
added its large share in such growth, with 
the result that a generation of young men 
and women has arisen who attend concerts 
not with the view of being entertained for 
entertainment’s sake, nor for the purpose 
of conversing with neighbors, but for the 
real satisfaction and enjoyment which 
comes with true appreciation and _ intelli- 
gent understanding of what one hears in 
music. 

Such growth in musical knowledge and 
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GERMAN DANCE 
By Karu Dirrers von DITTERSDORF 

In the last analysis the dance is a form 
of expression—in gestures. Quite aside from 
national traits and characteristics, the char- 
acter of the gestures employed vary accord- 
ing to the culture and general background 
of the dancers themselves. For instance, 
the peasant dances are much more prim- 
itive in every way than the more sophisti- 
cated court dances—even though in many 
instances the court dance evolved from the 
folk dance of the peasant. 

The German dance, in triple rhythm, dif- 
fers materially from the refined Viennese 
waltz, also in triple rhythm—although it 
is quite possible that the waltz form, with 
its many nuances, grew out of the rugged 
and more primitive deutscher tans. 

All of which is automatically sensed by 
those naturally gifted with musical talent. 
But what about the pupil not so gifted? 
What direct help can be given that will en- 
able him to make a distinction in his play- 
ing, between a folk dance or court dance? 
Mostly it is a matter of rhythm. In the 
folk dance, let the accents be rather em- 
phatic—on the first beat of each measure 
in this case; keep the tempo steady and 
slur rather sharply. Think of wooden clogs 
dancing rather laboriously on the village 
green rather than gilded slippers gliding 
over a polished ballroom floor. This does 
not mean that the treatment need be lack- 
ing in grace. But let the atmosphere sug- 
gest healthy, exuberant spirits rather than 
the affected ennui of aristocracy. 

This little dance has a charm all its own 
and should depict the freshness of the out- 
doors. In other words, it should indicate 
the gestures, set to music, of a people hav- 
ing a good time and making no effort to 
conceal it. 


VENETIENNE 
By G. A. Grant-SCHAEFER 

As indicated by the title, this piece is 
intended to depict a Venetian scene. 

Because of its many street canals, Venice 
and the barcarolle (a piece in six-eight 
rhythm suggesting the swaying of a boat) 
are practically synonymous. This swaying 
effect is automatically achieved if the 
rhythm, as outlined, is followed. 

The first theme is played allegrctto and 
the second theme—beginning at Measure 
25—a little more slowly. 

In the second section be sure the rhythm 
is preserved where the inner voice passes 
from right hand to left. The pedal is im- 
portant and should be applied exactly as 
indicated. 


FLASHLIGHTS 
By Frank GREY 

This number makes very free use of 
triplet figures; and perhaps, therefore, a 
few words about triplets in general may 
not be amiss. 

Since musical notation makes no pro- 
vision for indicating notes having one-third 
the value of others, the familiar triplet sign 
is used when groups of three notes are to 
be played in the time ordinarily given to 
two of the same value. However, there are 
triplets and triplets. 

A certain elasticity of performance is 
allowable—in fact, intended. We have for 
instance the so-called “lazy triplets,” the 
“brilliant” triplets, and those played with 
a certain rubato. 

In this particular piece the triplets 
should be played with more or less math- 
ematical precision. 


“Music ExTENSION STUDY (COURSE 


For Piano Teachers and Students 


‘By DR. JOHN THOMPSON 


A common error, and one to be avoided 
in this piece, is that of playing a triplet 
figure, followed by a dotted eighth and 
sixteenth, without making any rhythmical 
distinction between the two. Thus 


[x.1 


. a y 
is quite incorrect when played as if it 
were written 


Ex.2 
~ 3 7 d 7 E 
a re 


The first group is divided into three equal 
parts, 


Ex.3 
A = 


while the second is divided into four equal 
parts, each a sixteenth note in value, like 
this: 

Ex.4 


It would be well to guard against this 
pitfall, by which many have been tripped. 


MUSICAL CLOCK IN THE 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
By EVANGELINE LEHMAN 

Descriptive pieces have a special appeal 
for most people and this number by Miss 
Lehman is very frankly that type of piece. 

Notice that both hands are played one 
octave higher than notated. Try to produce 
a “tinkling’ tone such as that associated 
with the familiar music box of an earlier 
age. 

The pedal is indicated to be used twice 
to each measure, and this will be found 
effective. However, to those who are more 
skilled in its use, a slight blurring with 
the pedal will enhance the effect even more. 

Slow up the tempo toward the end, in- 
dicating that the clock is gradually run- 
ning down. 


IN A RICKSHA 
By Evizasetu L, Hopson 

Another piece in the descriptive style is 
this one by Miss Hopson. The ’ricksha 
(Jinrtkisha) is a two wheeled affair pulled 
along the street by tireless Chinese coolies 
and is the oriental idea of taxi service. 
The opening theme depicts a gay street 
scene, the left hand part indicating the 
steady dog trot of the coolie who harnesses 
himself between the shafts of his vehicle, 
as though he were a draft animal of some 
sort. 

The second section changes character 
(and rhythm) and is played in stately 
manner at slow tempo while “passing the 
Temple gates.” 

Give your best singing tone to the mel- 
ody notes played in unison by both hands 
throughout this section. 

The first theme (also the first scene) 
is repeated at Measure 50 and continues 
to the end of the piece. 

Throughout the piece make as much con- 
trast as possible between staccato and 
legato. 


— 


IMPROMPTU 
By Lity StricKLAnp 
The term impromptu was probably used 
originally to designate a piece improvised 
or extemporized. But since no piece which 
is first written, then engraved and pub- 
lished, can be considered extempore, the 
term is used for a piece having the char- 


acter of an improvisation. The most out- 
standing piano pieces in this form are the 
“Impromptus” of Chopin. There are several 
sets of pieces by Schubert called ‘“Im- 
promptus,” but it is extremely doubtful if 
this title was given by the composer him- 
self. It is generally believed the term was 
applied by the publishers. 

However, the title sometimes, as in this 
instance, gives a direct clue to the inter- 
pretation. Play it in a manner not too 
dogmatic, apparently following the mood 
of the moment. 

Note the change of pace, also change of 
metre. Follow the many guides to expres- 
sion as shown in the text, and the result 
is bound to approximate at least, the in- 
tentions of the composer. ~ 


FROSTY MORNING 
By GeorcE HAMER 

Play this little number with the crispy 
freshness indicated by the title. 

If you happen to be a purist, and need 
something more definite than a proper 
“mental attitude,” try following all the 
accents, slurs and other marks shown in 
the text, and the music will start speaking 
for itself! Give proper resonance to the 
notes played by the right hand thumb in 
measures 5 and 6 as well as in other meas- 
ures where accented dotted halves are 
shown. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the 
tempo must be brisk at all times and the 
pedal used sparingly. 

Don’t “dawdle”’ over the rallentandos; 
and make a quick recovery of the tempo 
as the original pace is resumed. 


SCHERZO 
By Frances TERRY 

Here is an excellent study for the de- 
velopment of the forearm attack. 

Be sure to play all repeated chords on 
one arm impulse, and give plenty of sig- 
nificance to the accented chords as well as 
those bearing sosteniuto marks. 

Naturally this composition should be 
learned first at slow tempo, with rather 
broad staccato, allowing the fingers to re- 
main on the keys long enough to register 
the “feel’’ of the chords. Later, as speed 
develops, the staccati should be made more 
brittle, until finally they are heard stac- 
catissimo. 

Keep the character playful in accordance 
with the title and make the most of the 
dynamic changes which cover a wide range. 


ADAGIO IN F MAJOR 
By F. J. Haypn 
This Adagio, like most of the slow move- 
ments written for those forerunners of the 
piano—the harpsichord and clavichord— 
contains many embellishments. Because of 
the tonal limitations of the earlier key- 
board instruments, it was necessary to use 
embellishments rather freely. However they 
should be played with the utmost skill and 
delicacy and never allowed to obtrude on 
the melodic content or trend of the piece. 
No matter how quickly the various pas- 
sages are played, to conform with their 
respective rhythmical divisions, the feeling 
of adagio must never be lost. Avoid any- 
thing verging upon a “chills and fever” 
performance. Simplicity and dignity are 
the watchwords. 
Although closely related to each other, 
think of each voice as having a “soul” of 


tral fashion, each voice i rnc 
ferent instrument of the orcl 


«< 


i hi 


Analysis of Piano 


appearing in 
the Music Secti 
of this Issue 


thoroughly enjoyed, these slow movem 
from the classics assume not only int 
gent performance but intelligent a 
They must make an appeal to the int 
as well as to the emotions. Among | 
sicians, this type of composition is refer 
to as being “pure music.’ 


SONG OF SPRING 
By A. voN HENSELT 

Henselt is looked upon by some autl 
ities as a sort of connecting link betw 
the style of Hummel (his teacher) and 1 
of Liszt, which followed some time | 
To the perfect /egato of Hummel he str 
to add more sonority, breadth and bign 
which of course ultimately reached 
heights under the fingers of Liszt: 
qualities are evident in his many fine 
positions for piano. 

This number is very lyric in char. 
and while the right hand sings its 
in double notes, the left supplies an 
tended arpeggio accompaniment design 
add a feeling of expanse as a back 

This particular version has been revi 
and edited by Constantin von Sternb 
who, before his death, was eminent 
pianist and teacher in Philadelphia. 


LITTLE BROWN BEAR 
By B. R. Coperanp 

A short, sixteen measure piece fo: 
first grader. 

The melody is divided between the hi 
for the most part and words are supp 
to these tunes so that they may be di 
as songs as well as piano pieces. 


HAPPY HANDS 

By Cyrus MALiarp 

A waltz to be played in lively tempo 
In the first section in G major, the ri 
hand carries the melody, mostly in thi 
In the second section the left hand has 
theme while the right hand supplies 
companiment chords. 


THE MARCH OF THE TIN 
SOLDIERS 

By Mivprep ApAIR 

Here is a piece for left hand ale 

always welcomed by the little Willies » 

like to eat popcorn while they practic 

Both staccato and legato come in 0 

equal share of development. 

A novelty number which can be use 

good effect by ingenious teachers. 


SQUIRRELS AT PLAY 
By Ouive ENpRES 
Besides being a cute little number 
piece has pianistic value as it develo; 
playing of triplets, grace notes and } 
locking staccati. The group of no! 
Measure 16 should be played with a 
ing motion of the hands—fingers hel 
to the keys—to sound like a glissan : 


THE VALENTINE» 

By Heten CraMM | a 

A tuneful little number with t 
in the right hand while the le‘ 
plies a broken rh act 


| 
| 


ding the Teaching Field 


the piano “field” offer any- 
F Pmore to the teacher than to or- 
ize a class of private students? I 
a successful class for many 
mut am finding it more and more 
t fo keep up my enthusiasm. I 
like to expand, but how ?—P. 
Montana. 


you organize your students into 
or biweekly classes? If every pupil 
red to attend such a class, you will 
ged to find stimulating programs 
ur classes going at red hot tem- 
. Do you play to your students, 
i at their lessons, or as an 
lal special event? Have you ever 
- of organizing a group of preschool 
n for general music training? 
hing one of those fascinating 
of “music appreciation” for adults? 
ou discovered the joys of piano en- 
(four and eight hand) classes, com- 
young or adult students? 
ou ever thought of submitting a 
your local radio station for a weekly 
minute piano program with you in 
The possibilities offered by such 
s are only now being discovered 
ec. Local stations are usually 
il up their hours with interesting 
ists, even though they are seldom 
g to pay for the time. Yet there is 
the chance that, once started, the 
is will be found attractive enough 
uade the broadcaster to “rake up” 
ds to keep them going. 
f as you say, you have had long 
e, why not follow the lead of a 
teacher in a small city of the 
st? She writes thus: 
ye an excellent class of thirty years’ 
rin W Washington. I 
you of a grand project recently 
e need to escape from four studio 
have just completed my second 
working with piano teachers in 
-a month of intensive study for 
in each of three towns—Ketchikan, 
Fairbanks. The opportunities 
structive work and a marvellous 
are only limited by one’s vision 


thirty years of teaching! 
iration to the rest of us. And 
sary to go to Alaska, if you 
as in your head, and vitality 
ng them to fruition. In every- 
n there are many backward dis- 
‘conscientious, aspiring music 
waiting for the chance to at- 
on some phase of piano 
ano or preschool methods, 
rial, elementary interpre- 
in modern technic. Yet 
1 those who can “deliver 
had the courage to put 
ss. Perhaps you are one 
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requires every ounce of intelligence, per- 
serverance and push that you can command. 
Only morons and geniuses can get away 
with anything else. The rest of us mod- 
erately gifted middle of the road unfor- 
tunates must use our brains! And (you 
know as well as I) unless we coerce our 
poor little minds every day to force this 


thinking technic to higher and higher 
levels, we will not get anywhere. That's 
where the severe, experienced teacher 
comes in—he must be on the job, watching, 
exhorting, constantly demanding sharper 
concentration. Unfortunately this takes so 


much of a teacher’s “life-blood” that few 
are willing to force the issue. 

As an example of intelligent musical 
thinking let us work out part of a difficult 
cadensa passage from Liszt’s Paraphrase 
on themes from “Rigoletto” 


2 +? “ie Dele * 2 
pect tts 
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This passage in chromatic minor sixths 
is best fingered by using the fourth on all 
black keys, excepting that very small hands 
may use the second and fifth on B-flat, 
G-flat. Note that I have phrased and num- 
bered the four note groups as the first step 
toward clarifying the passage. Play the 
left hand of group one (wrist high!) 
lightly and slowly, accenting gently only 
the last notes (F, A) thus: 


Ex. 2 


delat oe 


In all these phrased groups, fee! that 
you are going to the final tones. You can 
even say aloud as you play them, “I go 
to here.” Above all avoid accenting the 
first notes of the phrase. Now play group 
one in the various other octaves of the 


piano (left hand alone), then the same 
group very rapidly in each of these 
rhythms, 

E 
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all over the keyboard. 

Practice group two and group three in 
the same way; then combine groups one 
and two in this rhythm; 


Ex.4 
> > 
Geieaee sds J 
practice very slowly and very fast 


(lightly!). Now combine groups two and 
three and groups three and one, similarly; 
then play the same groupings (1, 2—2, 
3—3, 1) without pause, thus 


x.5 

(mere perp tl] 
and finally the three groups together—1, 
2, 3; 2, 3, 1; 3, 1, 2. Later, put the right 
a similar process; and after- 


both hands. 
ane append You have been 
a : j 


compelled to think ahead; you have felt 
the shape of each phrase; you know defi- 
nitely where you are and where you are 


going. Do not work in this intensely con- 
centrated way too long at a time. Rest 
often, and take a turn around the room. 


Then return to the piano, and compel your- 
self to think each group through to the 
end before you play it. I predict you will 
soon be able easily to exceed the speed 
limit! 

But you will have to decide for yourself 
whether you are willing to go through 
this “agony,” or whether you belong to 
one of those other categories ! 


Help on Modern Music 


What modern music, Debussy and 
others, would you give to a pupil who 
is intelligent, musical and a_ good 
worker? She has just finished her 
second year in high school. She plays 
the Bach “Two Part Inventions” 
and in a recital she played the Adagio, 
second movement, of the “Sonata in 
C minor,” by Beethoven, really well. 
Iler phrasing and shading were nicely 
done and her technic was good, She 
has a long, slender hand, not large or 
heavy. As she is preparing for the 
—_——————— conservatory, I am 
wondering if a concerto, something 
of Schumann and Chopin of moderate 
difficulty, would be advisable.—I. M. 
I3., Massachusetts. 


“Modern” pieces, not difficult: Cyril 


Scott, Passacaglia; Debussy, Nocturne; 
Debussy, Prelude it A minor; Pinto, Child- 
hood Scenes; Juon, Etude from “Nymphs 
and Satyrs”; Ireland, Ragamuffin; Cer- 
vantes, Cuban Dances; 
Pattison, Morning Songs along the Arno; 
Dohnanyi, Rhapsody in C major; Sgam- 
bati, Nocturne; Medtner, Idyl, Op. 7, No.1; 
Berners, Sailors’ Hornpipe; Albinez, Cor- 
doba; Rachmaninoff, Prelude in G major; 
Prokofieff, March in F minor; Tcherep- 
nin, “Bagatelles, Op. 5”; Poulenc, Pas- 
torale; Ravel, Pavane. 

There are no concertos by Chopin or 
Schumann of “moderate difficulty”; all are 
dificult virtuoso compositions. Why not 
try Weber’s Konsertstiick, Mendelssohn's 
“Concerto in G minor” or “Concerto in D 
minor,” or his Capriccio im B minor, or 
Mozart’s “Concerto in A major” or his 
“Concerto in C minor?” 


Starting a Class 


I have the opportunity to take little 
children in eclass work this fall, but 
am not sure that I am prepared. Tam 
a graduate of a small conservatory 
and have had ten years’ teaching ex- 
yerience. I_ have been studying Ada 
Richter's * “Kindergarten Class Book” 
‘My First Efforts in the Piano 
Class,” Book I. My idea is to have five 
pupils in a class, ages five and six 
years; to have four pupils to work 
at a table on paper keyboards and 
charts, while one child is at the 
piano; and to give them twenty min- 
ute periods, three times a week. 

Would the same idea do with older 
children who do not have an instru- 
ment at home, giving them three 
thirty minute periods a week, with 
home work on the paper keyboards? 

Is there a text book that would 
serve as a guide in conducting the 
classes, other than the music books; 
and are any a music books 
needed ?—M. 8. G. F., West Virginia. 


and ‘ 


If you can put over your plan for three 
class lessons a week for the very young 
children it will be an ideal arrangement, 
excepting that each class should be at least 
thirty minutes long. 

For the older groups, and especially for 
those pupils without home instruments, the 
periods should be an hour. If you plan 
the lesson carefully, using any one of the 
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Respighi, Nocturne; 


teachers’ manuals for class piano methods 
which the publishers of THe Erupe will 
gladly recommend, every moment of the 
sixty minute period can be made spon- 
taneous and profitable. 


Counting! 


I have been in doubt as to the cor- 
rect way of teaching my pupils to 
count. Should the y be t taught to say 1 
and 2 and 3 and so on, or 1, 2, 3. I 


have been told that the “and” is not 
in use in modern counting. I have 
watched THe Ervcpe closely each 


month, but have 
formation.—O, 


not found this in- 
P., Kansas. 


I am glad to know that there are still 
some teachers old-fashioned enough to in- 
sist on “counting”; but I hope you resist 
the temptation to do this for your pupils 
at lessons, and that your students count 
only when necessary to feel the correct note 
values. There is nothing more deadening 
to concentration and musical feeling than 
the soporific reiteration of the same monot- 
onously measured numerals. (What a 
grandiose way to put it—I just couldn't 
resist the temptation!) 

As for the use of “one and,” and so on, 
I see no objection whatsoever. If you prefer 
“wu-un, too-oo, three-ee” instead—go to it! 


A Jealous Parent 


I have a parent problem—a mother 
who knows some music and has 
taught some. She sends her daughter 
to me because she wants her to “have 
the more modern approach in foun- 
dation and classical music, After the 
child returns from her lessons, the 
mother often telephones me offering 
suggestions and criticisms that I have 
either omitted a subject, spent too 
much time or too little on this or that 
until my usual diplomatic and intelli- 
gent way of meeting this has about 
exhausted and failed me. 

This parent has, I believe, a ‘“‘jeal- 
ous” complex of a niece, also studying 
with me, doing excellent work, results 
of which I have cited as due to “non- 
interference’ on the part of the 
parent.—B. D. G., New York, 


“So, what?” as our youngsters would 
snap! When the taut strings of your pa- 
tience finally give way, why don’t you say 
just that to the pesky mother? Or if you 
still feel it necessary to play the diplomatic 
game with her, why not suggest that she 
write down an outline of exactly what she 
wants done, and you will carry it out to 
the last dotted “i” and crossed “t.” But 
insist on the writing, and on specific direc- 
tions for at least three months. That ought 
to hold her! She'll have no further come- 
back—if you follow her directions. 

I have had several unhappy experiences 
with mothers closely related to each other, 
whose nieces or nephews were more gifted 
or made more progress than their own chil- 
dren. In every case I have tried my utmost 
at recitals to emphasize the excellent 
musical characteristics of each, and to 
show that one rival was in his own way 
as good as the other, so that both mothers’ 
darlings could shine by their own colored 
lights. That seemed to keep the children 
friendly and happy, but did not seem to 
have any salubrious effects on the mothers! 
They, alas, remained implacable enemies. 


* * * * ~* 


All musical people scem to be happy. It 
is the engrossing pursuit, almost the only 
innocent and unpunished passion —Sydney 


Smith. 
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The Meaning of Musical Ornamentation 
The Psychology Behind These Interesting 


Tonal Decorations in Music 


By The Noted Piamst and ‘T eacher 


HERE IS A SOURCE of most ir- 
ritating annoyance to students and 


artists alike in these little quaking, 


quivering ornaments, trills, mordents, in- 
verted mordents, grace notes, appoggia- 
turas, slides, and a host of confusing, 
microscopic mosquito legs, seemingly in- 


vented by pedants to gall students and to 
spoil their fun. Everyone knows that they 
are governed by rules, rules, which are 
sternly dictated by that awe inspiring ghost, 
tradition. And there always are people who 
wield the imposing rod of prestige by this 
magic word “tradition.” If it is tradition to 
play an ornament a certain way, all heads 
bow down in reverence, and the joyous 
voice of musical instinct is struck mute. 

In our modern days of greater freedom 
in which we drift steadily farther away 
from ancestral authority, we are apt to see 
the past entirely through modern eyes, and 
to interpret it with twentieth century feel- 
ing; or rather with that musical sentiment 
which. still rings in our ears with the 
strains that delighted us in our innocent 
years. And the repertoire with which we 
are brought up, is largely of the romantic 
and post-romantic school. 

Pure piano music delights audiences and 
students more spontaneously than music 
conceived for old instruments. Consequently 
we are apt to think old music in terms of 
romantic and early XXth Century music. 
The melodies of this familiar epoch do not 
need adornment of these frills and curli- 
cues. And now we have made the mistake 
to think that what seems natural to us, 
always has been natural; so that we look 
down into the musty museum of musical 
history with great pity for those poor 
people who had to embellish their music— 
because, as it is generally believed, their 
instruments could not carry the tone long 
enough. This is still the current theory 
taught in many a class room, and many 
a text book on musical history supports 
this theory. The tone of the harpsichord— 
so teaches the thoughtless doctrine of the 
badly informed—was so thin that it did not 
last but a few seconds. In order to over- 
come this primitive deficiency, the unfortu- 
nate artists, such as Rameau, Bach, and 
even Mozart, living in these “backward” 
times without pianofortes, had to take 
recourse to trills, mordents and the like to 
create the illusion of a continuous, singing 
tone. 

Indeed, one can forgive the holders of 
this opinion for thinking thus erroneously 
—for the old Francois Couperin himself 
made the statement in his book, “L’Art de 
Toucher le Clavecin,” that the reason for 
the existence of these embellishments was 
the short duration of the harpsichord tone. 

When an artist tries to be professorial, 
and tries to give causes for effects, he often 
makes very curious statements. If Couperin 
meant what he said, then why does he write 
as many ornaments into his organ scores, 
and into his trios? Why then did singers 
in the middle of the X VIIth Century adorn 
their singing with so many trills and fancy 
pyrotechnics? Bach, who was in possession 
of Couperin’s works, his music as well 
as his treatise on the art of harpsichord 
playing, was somewhat annoyed by the 
overabundance of ornaments in _ this 
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Frenchman’s works. There is hardly a 
single note in Couperin’s compositions, 
which is without some curlicue or other. 
In spite of this disapproval, Bach went 
right ahead and belaced his melodies almost 
as much as his French colleague. The Leip- 
zig Bach Society Edition has the authentic 
ornaments, which originally adorned (just 
to pick an example at random) the Three 
Part Inventions. The F minor one, for 
instance looks like this, when ‘written out. 


Ex. 2 


Examples of this kind could be quoted 
without number. 

It is rather astonishing to see this little 
melody thus overladen with jewelry of 
this trembling and sparkling sort; but it 
is still more astounding to see them on a 
choral prelude for organ, placed there by 
Bach’s own hand. Look, for instance, at 
Bach’s variation on his organ chorale 


(Peters Edition, Vol. VII, page 88). As 


the chant opens it reads as follows: 
Ex.3 


More embellishments could hardly have 
been crowded into this little melody. And 
this is for organ! What becomes of the 
argument of Couperin and the advocates of 
the aforementioned theory? Look at this 
melody of Couperin, from La Lugubre. 


If we take the curly wig off this little 
piece, and contemplate its natural appear- 
ance, it turns out to be a very simple and 
goodhearted little tune, not quite unlike a 
folk-song, or a sustained melody as we find 
them among Bach’s works. 

Have the history professors actually 
measured the tone duration of a harpsichord 
and compared it to that of the piano- 


forte? If not, let them take a chronometer, - 


in hand and make the experiment. They 
will find out that the modern Steinway 
string does not continue its vibration any 
longer than the modern harpsichord string 
of Pleyel or of Dolmetsch, or the one of 
Mr. Challis in Ypsilanti, Michigan. They 
may say that these instruments are better 
than the ones Bach and Mozart used. This 


is quite doubtful. Certainly we cannot judge 
the old instruments by museum pieces. If 
we would place the most beautiful Steinway 
in a museum, I am sure that, after a period 
of some two hundred years, it would sound 
as thin as Bach's harpsichord does after 
the same lapse of time. 


An Age of Artificiality 
For WHAT REASON, then, were those 
XVIIth Century and XVIIIth Century 


musicians so fond of embellishments? 

This is a question which is very hard to 
answer with certainty. Some philosophers, 
observing this tendency toward ornament in 
other phases of human culture, in manners, 
speech, dress, hairdress, furniture, and 
architecture, have tried to trace it to a 
general psychology of artificiality and dis- 
simulation. which swept like an epidemic 
over Europe at the time of Louis XIII and 
Louis XIV. 

When the ever warring feudal lords of 
France gradually had to yield to the 
strongest potentate among them; when the 
greatest power segregated around the king 
and when finally an absolute monarchy 
emerged from the struggle; then a situation 
of a unique psychological tension had 
arisen. Proud nobles, whose ancestors had 
ruled independently over larger territories, 
now were stripped of their power and re- 
duced to mere vassals of the king. To pre- 
vent their revolting, which they did not 
fail to attempt, the French kings kept them 
contented by giving them large fortunes 
and a luxurious and idle life at court; all 
the while disciplining them by means of 
the most elaborate program of etiquettes. 
Thus they were invested with a mere after- 
glow of power, while their real worth and 
dignity became but a fiction. 

All the labored refinements and exagger- 
ated formalities of the court life were 
designed to train the nobility into servility. 
Every trivial daily occupation of the king 
was turned into a solemn ceremony, if not 
a pageant. From the great and portentous 
moment of getting out of his royal bed, 
(the rising ceremony was called the petit- 
levée), of dressing, of breakfasting, con- 
ducting the state's business, receiving 
ambassadors, to his august majesty’s un- 
dressing at night, his laughing, his cough- 
ing, his eating, his games, everything was 
made into a great occurrence to which it 
was a royal honor and duty to be present. 
Nobles vied with one another for a pre- 
ferred place in the files of bowing and 
admiring spectators to witness Louis XIV 
putting on his august stockings, or of 
watching the daily miracle of his being 
shaved, or even triter things than that. 
Many an intrigue has been wrought to win 
a more advanced place in this audience, or 
in the royal chapel, or in the little theater. 
To be amongst the favorites who could be 
in the king’s bedroom, instead of staying 
with the lesser nobles, who had to do their 
bowing and scraping in the corridor, was 
often an ambition which it took endless pain 
and much chicanery to satisfy. 


Individuality at Discount 
By THE NATURE OF THEIR LIVES these 


courtiers were soon turned into sorts of 
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human lapdogs and playthings. Their te 
became effeminate, highly ornate, 
artificial. Their entire psychology 
one of the utmost artificiality. Since t 
only ambition was to be in favor with 
king, they had no true and natural stand 
of their own. Those, who had once been 
a race of mightly feudal lords, had tur: 
into a cast of laced, powdered and bewig; 
dolls. ‘ 
Man cannot live without an ideal. / 
so in France the ideal of the age grew 
the desire to beautify, to dissimulate 
to exaggerate flowery ornament. Ey 
gesture, every speech, all dress, ol 
of furniture and architecture, every 
bore the stamp of affectation. All tas 
that age betrays the will to dissimula 
make things appear more graceful than 
are. Hence the wigs, the hoop skirts, 
flowery speeches, the profusion of 
shells and flowers on furniture, of — 
and buckles on men—and of trills | i 
grace notes on melodies. 
Furniture was not made for lazy comf 
like that of us Americans who throw 
legs over the round cushioned arms % 
sink deep into the pillows, or of won 
who fold their feet under their legs 
curl up in a sofa’s corner. No, it was m 
to sit on, erect, and to form an elabor 
frame of carved wood around a human ¢ 
in lace and crinoline. 
Even conversation was beautified 
made artificial to the nth degree. The 
ished and elegant language of the Précie 
as these affected creatures styled 
selves, used the most florid and elabor 
phrases to beautify, or adorn the m 
ordinary speech. For instance, a mifi 
they called ‘a councillor of graces”; 
chair, ‘a commodity of conversation”; 
never eyes, but “stars or suns;” a but 
“a superfluity.” Instead of saying 
entering visitor, “Please take a seat, 
gave the beflowered speech. “Allow 1 
commodity of conversation to embrace y 
Sir.” Even an entire dictionary of 
elegant expressions was compiled. To 
the butler, after dinner, to blow ov 
candles, the hostess would say, “Sup 
fluous one, extinguish this glowing ard 
It is unnecessary to mention other p 
of the artificial in this Rococo life. Th 
all too well known. The interesting 
in such historical phenomena is th 
same underlying psychology produce 
same will to embellish in so m any 
And music did not escape this. To b 
musical ornamentation is a pro¢ 
Rococo imagination. > 
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The somewhat popular Jilt of this dance, which might well be a ballet number, is unusually contagious, Play it a few times and you will find it ring 
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A fine piece of imitative writing which, if played with delicacy and mechanical precision, may be nicely modulated by expressive shading. Grade 3. 
Andantino delicato M.M. 
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Through the street again. 
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IMPROMPTU 


This fine recita) number appeared in The Etude a number of years ago and.is repeated by request. It is very pianistic. The work has a forceful) climax 


declines instantly to a tranquil and effective pianissimo in the fina] measures. Grade 5. 
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MASTER WORKS 


ADAGIO IN F MAJOR 


From the Sonata in C major 


This delightful Adagio from one of Haydn’s lesser known sonatas is given as Opus 79. However, it has so many Mozartian touches that it would 
seem that the work was probably written after the memorable meeting of Mozart and Haydn in Vienna in 1781.Mozart,the youngerlearned much from 
Haydn, then an established master. Haydn, later in his career, learned from his brilliant younger friend. This composition has decidéd educational 
value, particularly in well balanced rhythm and adroit phrasing, as well as refinement of exquisite embellishment. 


FRANZ JOSEPH HAYDN 
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ADOLF HENSE 


etto M.M.¢ 


SONG OF SPRING 


Adolf Henselt was born 1814 in Bavaria, but lived in Russia, where he became pianist to the Court of the Czar. The compositions o 
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are to bring as their entry tickets, valentines they have made, secretly labeled 


Vir sending out invitations for your Valentine party, specify that the girls 


with their own identifying marks. Since a Valentine party is more fun, if 
e are even numbers of boys and girls, you should have, if possible, just the right 
ber of valentines to put ona tray, from which each boy will pick one, thus finding 
‘valentine” for the supper to follow. 


) start the party in the right mood, 
. the musical items of the program 
inantly love songs, or sentimental 
ids, wisely interspersing them with 
es, such as “Musical Chairs.” For 

e, place a row of chairs, one 
in number than the guests, in the 
sr of the room. The guests are asked 
arch around the chairs in time to 
gus kinds and tempi of music, which 
uptly stopped every so often. Then 
must try to get into a chair. The 
left standing is out of the game. 
r each round one chair is removed, 
finally the winner is awarded with 
ippropriate souvenir for his or her 


nother game, that is good fun, is 
mdrop Sculpture.” Each guest is 
n a small bag of assorted sizes of 
drops and a dozen wooden tooth- 
s. A figure of some animal, human 
zy, or preferably a famous character, 
t be “sculped,” using only the candies 
toothpicks as the media for the out- 
The best figure wins a prize. This 
be made more intricate by suggesting 
the figures be only along a given 
Everyone will be astonished by the 
velous results of this game. 

third game, that will take the guests 
t back to the days when they were 
: children, and will cause great hilar- 
is the “Cupid Game.” Draw a great 
heart on a large sheet of cardboard 
tack this up. Make cardboard arrows 
»mamed for each guest) and put a 
ab tack through the tip of the arrow. 
dfold each guest. Spin him three 
‘put the thumbtacked arrow in his 
and tell him to pierce the heart, 
in the center and Cupid: will un- 
ttedly give him his heart’s desire. The 
will be most humorous. To the 
nearest the center, give an amus- 
ze, carefully wrapped and marked 
ts Desire.’ The prize could be 
B your sense of humor dictates. 
refreshment time comes, lead 
tests to the gaily decorated table 
above. The Valentine decorations 
nade of paper, and your nimble 
make short work of assem- 
if you will follow the direc- 
will be giad to have sent to 


me 


th s is really a children’s type of 
ep the feeling of childhood, and 
in the same mood. 


MENU 
” Sandwiches 
“Valentine” Sandwiches 
Chocolate 

Cakes 


(Red if possible) 


RECIPES 


“Queen of Hearts” Sandwiches. With a 
heart shaped cookie cutter, cut slices of 
brown bread. Butter thickly and spread 
with homemade cottage cheese, topped 
with currant jelly and another slice of 
shaped bread. 


“Sentimental” Cup Cakes. Cream one- 
half cup of butter with one cup of 
sugar. Add yolks of two eggs; one- 
fourth of the rind of a lemon, grated; 
one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat 
whites of two eggs to stiff froth. Sift 
one and one-half cups of flour with one 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Stir 
mixtures together, with cup of cold 
water or milk. Fold in whipped whites 
of eggs. Line smallest cup cake tins 
with paper baking cups of same size. 
Put about one teaspoonful of batter 
into each cup. This should make forty- 
eight cup cakes. For icing, cook one 
cup of granulated sugar, five table- 
spoonfuls of hot water, three table- 
spoonfuls of corn syrup, and three egg 
whites beaten over boiling water, stir- 
ring vigorously for seven minutes or 
until it makes a good stiff froth. Add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat. Ice the 
cakes with this and inset a small motto 
candy heart into the top, or sprinkle 
with small, red, heart shaped candies. 


“Valentine” Sandwiches. With the heart 
shaped cookie cutter, cut slices of white 
bread, butter thickly and spread with 
milk-softened peanut butter and top 
with chili sauce. Cover with another 
slice of shaped bread. 


If you do every bit of this yourself, 
it will be truly a “make your own valen- 
tine” party; for it will be found that you 
yourself have made many more valentine 
friends among the young people, who 
will have had, in their parlance, “a swell 
time.” Teachers will find that such a 
party is not only a builder of much good 
will among present pupils but also an 
exceptional stimulant for new students, 
who like a little pleasure with thei: 
music. 

Share your ideas of a novel party with 
me, and I will, in my turn, help you plan 
your table, give directions for making the 
decorations yourself, arrange your menus 
and give you the recipes, upon request. 
Make this department of real service to 
you, using it often. Elizabeth Fair- 
child, Room 613, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


A CULTURAL TRIP IN 1939 
To Soothe the Savage World 


“Music,” it has been said, “is the universal language of mankind.” The charm 
of melody knows no barriers of nation or tongue. It is not strange, therefore, 
that a gigantic musical schedule should form a vital part of the activities of the 
New York World’s Fair, called “The World of Tomorrow’—an enterprise in 
which eighty to ninety nations will participate officially, a gala event to which 
visitors will throng from every part of the globe, and which is dedicated to 
international amity and peace in “The World of Tomorrow.” 

To bring the best of European orchestras and soloists to New York, a fund 
of $1,200,000 is to be set aside, according to The New York World-Telegram. 
Opera companies from Paris, Glyndebourne, and Budapest have already agreed 
to perform. Part of the fund will be used to air condition the Metropolitan Opera 
House and Carnegie Hall, so that these two landmarks of American music may 
be fully and comfortably utilized during the summer months. The more intimate 
Steinway Hall will also probably be actively used during The Fair season. In 
addition to musical programs, Steinway Hall will feature an art exhibit, and the 
personal stamp collection of Theodore Steinway. 

Mayor La Guardia of New York calls the World’s Fair musical program, 
one “the like of which has never been presented anywhere, at any time, in the 
whole world.” The musical calendar will include six months of opera, symphony, 
solo, choral, and folk music, and ballet. America will provide the opening event, 
a Wagner cycle with the Metropolitan Wagnerian cast, starring Kirsten Flag- 
stad and Lauritz Melchior. National Music Week, the first week in May, co- 
incides with the opening week of the Fair, and will be observed at the Fair’s 
music building. 


Crossroads 


And so, more than ever before, New York City is due to become, in 1939, 
one of the greatest centers of international travel. Many signs of the oncoming 
flood of foreign visitors to The Fair are beginning to appear. The French Line 
is scheduling a special cruise from France, and the London office of the Canadian 
Pacific reports a deluge of inquiries from prospective British visitors. Both the 
Holland-American and the Cunard Lines will have new superliners afloat in 
time to handle the traffic to and from The Fair. One European nation intends to 
send about twenty thousand of its children to spend a week at this great inter- 
national exhibit of the promise for peace and progress in “The World of 
Tomorrow.” 

Preparations are also being made to serve a greatly increased number of 
tourists from New York to the countries of Europe, to South America, New- 
foundland, Bermuda and the Caribbean country. New York has always been the 
principal jumping off place for world travel by Americans, and it is expected 
that many who come to the Fair, especially Westerners, will seize the oppor- 
tunity to take those ocean trips they have always wanted, while in the East. 

In the intermingling of nations at the Fair, we Americans will see the be- 
ginnings of a superb movement for peace and progress. We will see the examples 
set by foreign countries in visiting this country. Many of us will want to return 
the visits of our friends from abroad, to see more of the foreign world of today, 
and its promise for the future, as predicted by The Fair. Spurred by the inter- 
national flavor of The Fair’s musical programs, real music lovers who can afford 
it will be eager to hear the national opera of France and the operas of Italy, the 
ballads of Wales and Scotland, the beautiful music at Bayreuth and Salzburg, 
or the distinctive folk rhythms and harmonies of the Latin American countries. 


Thus will the New York World’s Fair become, for the time, the vital cross- 
roads of the world in every sense—a center for the exchange of ideas, sym- 
pathies, and hopes of the peoples of every tongue, of art and music and industry, 
and of friendly visitors, from all lands. 


You and the Fair 


That readers of Tuer Ertupe are going to be well represented at The Fair, 
and in the subsequent ocean trips, cannot be doubted, on reading the many in- 
quiries that are coming to this department after the January announcement. 


One reader writes, “Your article on the World’s Fair proved most interesting 
and gave me the idea that I had better ‘put in my oar’ early. I, like many others, 
plan to attend the Fair and woulda like some information on a suitable place to 
stay. Do you know if there will be rooms available in private homes close in? 
What are the best hotels in the down town section at moderate rates? Also what 
hotels are for women only, and what are their rates?” 

A Canadian Erupe reader says, “I expect to participate sometime in June, 
as a member of the Schubert Choir of Brantford, Ontario, who are asked to 
sing at the Fair.” What a glorious opportunity—to see the Fair, and to be a 
part of the musical life! 

All sorts of family groups are planning to go and they write: “My mother 
and I are coming to see both New York and the Fair”; “Special electrical dis- 
plays or features will interest my husband, who will accompany me”; “We will 
be a family party of three adults and one child.” é. 

Those readers who have not yet written, or who require further information, 
should direct their inquiries on The Fair, or other trips taken in conjunction 
with the Fair, to the Erupr Travel Editor, Suite 613, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. You know you want to come. And don’t forget that ocean trip 
you have always wanted to make. Why not start your planning now? 
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Concert Make-up 
SYMPHONY IN CYCLAMEN 


Recently I watched a young person don 
a hundred-year-old plum colored taffeta 
dress, which shé was going to wear while 
portraying Elizabeth Barrett Browning at 
a masquerade. Her usual high coloring 
paled perceptibly, which necessitated arti- 
ficial stepping-up to get a proper blending 
with the costume. 

Plum and other shades that have a blue 
tone to them, whether they be pink, la- 
vender, red or grey, are sometimes trying, 
even to the youngest and freshest of com- 
plexions. Care should be taken ‘that the 
“right” make-up is used, when wearing 
these attractive colors. This care is even 
more needed by the performing musician, 
who is expected to present a perfect picture 
on and off the concert stage. 

Since a knowledge of platform make-up 
is one of the musician’s “musts” and since 
Elizabeth Arden is the leading advocate of 
harmonized stage make-up, I consulted with 
her experts concerning her “Cyclamen,” 
which I feel is the perfect complement of 
the new blue-toned pastels and deeper 
shades. (This make-up is also very lovely 
with white.) 

Miss Arden recommends that all make-up 
should be put on the skin when it is abso- 
lutely free from grease, and so we started 
this month’s makeup test with a thorough 
cleansing, using her “Make-up Remover,’ 
which is a creamy liquid that has a pleas- 
antly swift action, leaving the skin ready 
for the “Lile de France Lotion.” For Con- 
cert, use a dark rosy shade, and spread it 
heavily all over the face. The best way to 
apply it is with a pad of absorbent cotton 
that has been previously moistened in cold 
water. This pad aids in getting the base 
perfectly and evenly distributed. 

Two shades of eyeshadow are used by 
Miss Arden’s experts. When combined, 
they say these give a less “painted” look 
to the eyes and correct minor facial faults. 
For example, if the eyes protrude, a dark 
blue shadow with brown will make them 
less noticeable; if they recede, a bluey- 
green will bring them forward. In the 
Arden Atelier, all of the shadows are put 
on with a camel’s hair paint brush, in order 
to give a transparency and evenness to the 
various tints. This brush is easier to use 
than the fingers, and I recommend it 
strongly to all who must make up for public 
appearances. (It’s good for private appear- 
ance, too!) To make up the eyes, start 
from the center of the eyelid and paint 
lightly with dark brown, up and out, fol- 
lowing the line of the eyebrow. With the 
second shadow (bluey-green for normal 
eyes), paint a chinaman’s slant from the 
center of the eyelid. If you want to know 
where to get the right kind of a brush, 
write me. 

Now using Rouge Coquette for the 
cheeks, bring the color high to the lower 
lid (after rouging for your shape of face), 
cutting across the “circles” that are under 
the eye. Blend the color well around the 
outer edge of the eye. This will help to 
eliminate those dark, shadowy “circles”. If 
they are too dark and noticeable, paint 
them out (before rouging) with “Stage and 
Screen Foundation Cream”, ina color to 
match the lighter portions of the skin. 
This is also fine for the woman with very 
small eyes, as it tends to make them ap- 
pear larger. 

Since wide eyebrows are fashionable this 
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Behaviourism 
year, they should be merely trimmed, not 
plucked. Brush your eyebrows skyward, 


and bring them into line across the top 
only. If your eyebrows need darkening, or 
lengthening, soften the eyebrow pencil (in 
your shade) with cream. Use this as you 
would an oil paint, and with a:camel’s hair 
brush, put in what is needed. 

To keep this: make-up fresh and clear, 
and to give enchanting undertones to the 
complexion, two types of powder are dusted 
on heavily. First, use “J/lusion” in a pink, 
if your skin is sallow; or the color suited 
to you, if normal. Over this, use “Cameo” 
powder in a darker shade (Special Mat- 
Fonce is a lovely shade). Brush away the 
surplus. Never rub or scrub the powder; 
pat it on heavily for the best results. 

Now with a brush, put on “Cyclamen 
Daytime” lipstick. A little cream, mixed 
on the brush with the lipstick, will impart 
an intriguing, glistening quality to the lips. 

Mascara your upper lashes only, using 
a nearly dry brush. If you haven’t enough 
rouge, apply dry rouge of the same color 
(Coquette) with a rabbit’s foot. 

Your nails can either match your rouge 
exactly, or be of a neutral shade. 

Be sure and always practice your make- 
up before a brightly lighted mirror several 
times before you plan to wear it. In this 
way, you will know just how much of each 
color is right for you. 

Should you find yourself in a dilemma 
on what platform or street make-up to 
wear with whatever color you wish to 
wear, you can always find out from Theo- 
dora Van Doorn, Room 613, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


MIND YOUR 
PLATFORM MANNERS 


While attending a concert of the Singers’ 
Club of New York a year ago, I was de- 
lighted by the beautiful platform manners 
of James Melton, who was guest artist. 
After he had graciously acceded to the en- 
core requests of the audience who had 
asked for several of his well-known suc- 
cesses, he turned his back on the audience 

and sang one of these numbers to the per- 
forming members of the club, whose guest 
he was. Such unusual consideration for his 
co-artists so impressed his audience and his 
fellow singers, that the applause stopped 
the concert. 

Stage hands, electricians and all those 
who are met before the musician even steps 
on the platform, should be recognized as 
important contributors to the success of 
any platform recital. Their good will and 
interested assistance is sought by every 
noteworthy performer, for a misplaced or 
wrongly colored light, or a badly fastened 
piece of stage setting can throw a most 
carefully rehearsed recital completely out 
of kilter. A smile and a friendly greeting 
will do much to gain their cooperation. 
Should you find that lights or set need at- 
tention, a soft, gracious request, instead of 


an imperious command, will bring a more,’ 


swift compliance with your ideas. This 
kindly attitude is, of course, just as bene- 
ficial to you, because you will find it lets 
you remain perfectly relaxed and at ease, 
and you will not be forced to cope with 
an unplanned-for burst of “temperament”. 

Since your accompanist (if you are solo- 
ist) is an integral part of the entire unit, 

(Continued on Page 141) 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


New Charm Aids 


NEED A LIFT? 


the word for elevator is 
“lift”. I suppose that is where the expres- 
sion “it gives you a lift”, used by a famous 
manufacturer of cigarettes, had its origin. 
Busy musicians, teachers, housewives, even 
debutantes and yes, sub-debs, need a “lift”, 
when they want their eyes to appear at 
their very best, but have had no time for 
the customary long rest period. You can 
still have that fresh, dewy look, by using 
a splendid new discovery in the form of 
a domino-shaped, saturated piece of felt, 
which when left over the eyes for from 
ten minutes to half an hour, exhilarates 
and refreshes the whole eye area. Mastin’s 
Eye-Lifts, used as illustrated, release a spe- 
cial formula that is said to be most bene- 
ficial to eyes that look old or fatigued, 
since it has a pleasantly astringent effect 
on the lines about the eyes. The Eye-Lifts 
can be used over and over again. The price 
of $2.00 for a jar of 12 is very reasonable. 
Once you have enjoyed the results of 
this simple, effective “lift”, you will won- 
der why you hadn’t used. them long .ago. 
You won't “need a lift’, you'll have one. 
Shopping information on request. 


In England, 


MORE WEATHER AHEAD 


To clean the wind-ravaged complexion 
and to protect it from further rough treat- 
ment, Conti’s All Purpose Olive Oil Cream 
is just what it says it is—an all-purpose 
cream, You will undoubtedly discover many 
uses for this most adaptable, Virgin Olive 
Oil, apple green cream, (write me about 
them.) If you alternate its use with Conti 
Pure Olive Oil Castile Soap, (which is 
by the way, a perfectly grand hand and 
body soap as well), you will have a smooth, 
unchapped complexion, through the blus- 
tery February and March days ahead. (See 
December issue for special adver tising offer 
on these prox ducts). The cream is sold in 
50¢ and $1 00 size jars, the soap in 10¢ 
and 25¢ sizes. The manufacturer will be 
glad to furnish you direct—if you~ can’t 
buy them locally—upon receipt of the ad- 
vice that you are an Etupe. reader and 
your money order or check. 


Space does not permit us to present to 
you a number of other New Charm Aids, 


but we will be back with you in the March 
issue with other helpful suggestions. 


Character Make-Up 
AMERICANA 


“Yankee doodle came to town—yan 
doodle dandy”. February, the birth 
month of two of our greatest Americ; 
George Washington and Abraham Line 
is usually chosen as a fitting time to § 
operettas, parties, pageants, and reci 
whose themes are based on the times- 
lives of these great patriots. 

Continental soldiers at Valley Fo: 
Spirit of ’76, Plantations down South 
often favorite tableaux. With the portre 
of. these characters, a full stage make 
gives you the healthy, ruddy, out-in- 
open look, that the defenders of our ri 
had. Then too, young people can take 
the appearance of age only with the skil 
blending of grease paints. 

So while I was helping to plan a bre 
new grease paint practice kit, that M. § 
is about to assemble for amateur use, 
will have all the basic colors, from wl 
nearly every type of make-up can be he 
I used the grease paints, in stick form 
compound the previously mentioned (€ 
tinental soldier’s complexion. The re 
was most realistic. 

Here is how it is done. After you t 
prepared your face in the usual man 
blend, in the order given, #1 (pink), 
(juvenile flesh) and #11 (sallow olda 
and a small bit (if still needed) of 3 
(carmine). Blend the #18 on the ch 
bones lightly. Shadow the eyes with g 
or brown lining. Be sure the make-up ¢ 
not end at the jawbone, but continues ¢ 
the neck and well behind the ears. . — 

Before powdering, you now have a $i 
did base on which to try character make 
(different types of eyebrows, wrink 
lines and so on). There are perfectly s 
ple, easy-to-follow directions on how 
transform yourself from a youth to a ¢ 
dering old woman or man in the “S 
Make-Up Manual”. (If you haven't a¢ 
of this helpful booklet, write me for | 
gratis.) For example, wrinkles in the fi 
head, are horizontal and slightly dow: 
the-corner lines, painted with a deep | 
color and underlined with a lighter p 
which, when blended into the deeper 
give the shadows thrown by deep wrink 
One can study character lines by obser 
older, people; then by trying them 
your. grease make-up. Thus one can 
plement the information from the ma 

Looking into a_well lighted mirror, | 
half-closed or squinting eyes, you 
just about what your audience will see. 

Be sure to accentuate your eyes anc 
brows, and form smile wrinkles at the 
of your eyes. Rouge your lips spar 
with #18 carmine. 

It is great fun to experiment with 
paint sticks, just as if you were an % 
creating a character in crayon. Yo 
remake your own face to suit any 
you chose; be any age or characte 
wish—on ‘the stage. The secret i 
practice with your grease paint stick: 
you have the true values of the colc 
der ordinary bright lights. Special 
tions will need special handling and 

These and any other stage mz 
floes will be answered through t 

as ee as possible, as we 

a real service to you and 
in its alliance with the Ages the 
— the eg bing Pra 

Theodora Van Doorn, Room ‘| 
sodierhe Avenue, New York Ci 
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A Magnificent New “The Mikado” 


in | echnicolor 
A Cinema Presentation from England Which /A\ccomplishes the Unbelievable 


By WILLIAM ROBERTS TILFORD 


“\OR YEARS The Etude has assailed harmful movies, but it has realized 
{ that the moving picture producers are incessantly faced with the problem 
* of making movies that will appeal to the largest possible audience, not 
ose which appeal to a limited few, lf a movie with a wide scope can be made, 
d at the same time excite the interest and patronage of people of taste and 
ucation, the production managers hail it with delight. 
The Etude has been hearing reports of the production of a new Technicolor 
ming of the Gilbert and Sullivan “Mikado,” made at the Pinewood Studios, 
Gilbert and Sullivan Films, Ltd., in London, and distributed in. America 
Universal Pictures. We were, therefore, requested to attend a private show- 
g of this film. We went clad in old Savoyard prejudices, and came away filled 
th enthusiasm. We could not conceive that the exquisite and convulsive satire 
Gilbert and the delightful tunes of Sullivan might not lose some of their 
ecious fragrance in the transfer to the movies. The opposite has happened, 
id we predict that this film will give as much joy to the chronic Savoyard as 
the casual film goer. 
The first difficulty, of course, was that of articulation. Every word of the 
libretto is precious. Only the actor, trained in the traditions of the 
woy Opera Companies with the high routines of D’Oyly Carte, knows the 
great value of this. In the choruses particularly, which often tell part of 
ot, every blessed word must come out, not merely so that it will be under- 
d, but also so that it will have its proper significance. In this particular, this 
should stand as a classic model of diction. There has never been anything 
like it. ; 

lusically, the production, while varying here and there from the order of 
iginal, is altogether superb. Imagine having “The Mikado” done with 
paniment of the London Symphony Orchestra, and with the real 
arte chorus. All this is accomplished without taking liberties with the 
score. 
brilliant Japanese setting gives room for a riot of color and poetic back- 
id that are a thrill, even in these days of thrills. Great wisdom has been 
‘in the selection of Victor Schertzinger as Director. Schertzinger was 
1 Pennsylvania, his father the decendant of an old Viennese family, and 
ther, Pauline von Weber, a descendant of the great Composer, Von 
aa . ~ . . . 
and a concert violinist. Victor Herbert was his godfather. He studied 
Henry Schradieck and Eugene Ysaye and wrote many scores for 
tures in Hollywood, including the first film operetta, “The Love 
- Jeanette MacDonald and Maurice Chevalier. His most popular 
btless Marchetta (it sold 4,000,000 copies) and One Night of Love. 
t, Geoffrey Toye, is one of the most favored in Europe, and the 


Technicolor was done under the direction of the Virginia girl, Natalie Kalmus, 
who is the leading expert in the field. The cast includes John Barclay as the 
Mikado. Barclay is an English Grand Opera singer, trained by Jean de Reszke, 
who has made this réle famous in his day and generation. He was the Mikado 
in the Winthrop Ames production in New York, in 1926. Kenny Baker, an 
American bern in California, as Nanki-Poo, proved a real find. He is one of the 
most popular radio singers in the United States. Martin Green, as Ao-Ko, is 
inimitable. Born in London, the son of a famous singer, he became a member of 
the D’Oyly Carte cast and has made a huge success at Ko-Ko, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Sidney Granville is “history” in any Gilbert and Sullivan role. 
A member of the D’Oyly Carte Company since 1°07, he has convulsed millions 
with his drollery, and in this film, as Pooh-Bah, he is a masterpiece. 

The }um-Yaun of the film “The Mikado” is a Sussex girl. Dainty, delightful 
and exceedingly pretty, she brings rare charm to the picture. Pitti-Sing (Eliza- 
beth Paynter) and Peep-Bo (Kathleen Naylor) are both English girls who 
seem to have been destined by birth to have a ro'e in the inimitable trio, T/iree 
Little Maids from School. 

“The Mikado,” first given in 1887, was the sixth in the great series of 
operettas done by these famous partners. It was preceded by “The Sorcerer” 
(1878), “The Pirates of Penzance” (1880), “Patience” (1881), “Iolanthe” 
(1882) and “Princess Ida” (1884). These works were given first by Richard 
D’Oyly Carte, at the Savoy Theater in London, and addicts have since come 
to be known as Savoyards, of which there are thousands on boths sides of the 
Atlantic. Philadelphia, for instanc., has maintained a “Savoy Opera Company” 
for years. It is composed of highly talented amateurs and some professionals 
infected with the Gilbert and Sullivan germ. A production is given every year 
at the Academy of Music. 

W. S. Gilbert, who was born in Soho, Londen, in 1844, the son of a musical 
instrument maker, was one of the keenest of English wits. His mind sparkled 
like a cross circuit on a high power line, and his humor is just as funny to-day 
as it was fifty years ago. Once when he was asked his opinion of a certain man 
whom he did not like, he replied, “No one could possibly have a higher 
opinion of that man than I have, and I think he is a dirty little beast.” Sullivan 
caught the humor of Gilbert and put it to deathless tunes, and the writer 
predicts that this fresh and original filming of “The Mikado” stands well to 
bring about a revival of the wonderful furore which greeted these works in 
the Eighties. No longer can people, who revel in real fun and like to have it 
combined with beautiful settings, expert acting and incomparable music clom 
that the movie producers are not giving the world their best. 

Watch for “The Mikado.” Here is a real treat in store for vou. 
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A Department Providing the Study-Basis for a Broader Musical Background 


WISE PIANO 
INVESTING 


E HAVE just recommended the 

W purchase, for two hundred dollars, 

of a baby grand piano over thirty 
years old. The instrument had had normal 
use and showed slight damage. One or two 
of the ivory keys had to be replaced and 
the ebony veneer was “checked”; that is, 
it was creased all over with little lace- 
like lines which do not show at all if one 
stands a few feet from the instrument. To 
refinish the case was not thought worth 
while, as such a job would have been ex- 
pensive. We examined the piano for tone 
and general playability, but we did not ex- 
amine it for mechanical or technical defects. 
We had an expert tuner, a real piano 
maker, do that, and he certified that with 
repairs the instrument could be put in 
really fine condition. It’ is always unsafe 
for a musician to pass upon the state of 
an instrument. Only an expert piano me- 
chanic can discover irreparable damage. 

The piano in question had had “normal” 
use and care. It “stood” the purchaser with 
repairs and carting, two hundred and 
seventy-two dollars. It was a real and 
somewhat rare bargain. Most pianos of 
such age have been overused and abused; 
and it is a risk to buy a second hand piano 
unless it is certified by a responsible dealer. 
If sold through a legitimate dealer or an 
auction room, the piano we have described 
might have cost two hundred dollars more. 

The point is that the piano was a superb 
instrument when new, one of the finest 
instruments made. It had stood the test 
of time and still had ten years of good 
value in it. The piano cost when new about 
$1200. The purchase price, after thirty years 
was, after reconditioning, $272. Therefore 
it cost the owner of the piano for thirty 
years use only $928.00 (without the rela- 
tively small cost of upkeep), or only a 
little over fifty cents a week and all the 
time the owner had possessed a really fine 
instrument. There it stood, eloquent of 
the years of joy it had given its owners. 
Who knows how many weddings it had 
seen? What solace it had brought to those 
in sorrow? What refreshment it had given 
to overworked minds? How many baby 
fingers had climbed into the musical world 
over its keyboard? Compare its cost with 
that of an automobile at a similar purchase 
price. The motor car had to be a mighty 
good one if it did not part company with 
its owner at the end of five years. Gen- 
erally speaking, pound for pound, and dol- 
lar for dollar, an automobile costs about 
six times as much per “use-year,” and 
almost twenty times as much per “upkeep- 
year” as a piano. 

Strange, isn’t it, that many who in some 
way contrive to buy an automobile for 
anything from $600 to $1200 hesitate at 
these figures for a piano. Yet the piano 
is always relatively far cheaper. Not every- 
one is able to pay $1200 for a piano even 
when the cost is carefully budgeted. The 
objective should always be to spend all 
that one can rightfully afford and then 
make it a point to deal with a legitimate 
dealer. Do not expect the very commercial 
cheap piano “to stand up” and do not let 
anyone try to convince you that it will. 
Such pianos fill a big need for those whose 
means are limited and can buy no others; 
but when it comes to “use-years”. the fine 
piano, even more than the fine automobile, 
is by far the cheaper. There are thousands 
of pianos at ten years of age that could 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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MONTHLY MUSICAL 
CULTURE QUIZ 


After each question in parentheses 
will be found the number of the page 
in this issue upon which may be 
found the answer to the question. Let 
each question count for ten points. 
After you have set down your an- 


swers, correct them by referring to 
the pages mentioned. Then credit 
yourself with ten for each correct 
answer. Total this amount and you 
will have a revealing estimate of 
your general musical knowledge. 


1. Where was a famous evidence of pre- 
historic art found in Spain? (Page 77) 


2. Who was the teacher of the great 
American baritone, David Bispham? 
(Page 124) 


3. What did Henry Ford have to say 
about making money? (Page 78) 


4. Was the Gregorian Chant sung accom- 
panied or unaccompanied? (Page 126) 


5. What did Cardinal Mercier describe as 
“the intrinsic aim of art’? (Page 81) 


6. What American university orchestra 
tourea Europe last year? (Page 91) 


7. What great tenor of the past will be 
the subject of a new movie? (Page 82) 


8. Who wrote one of the earliest key- 
board methods, “The Art of playing 
the Clavecin” (L’Art de Toucher le 
Clavecin) ? 


9. Did Shakespeare make many musical 
errors in his plays? (Page 85) 


10. When should the music pupil count? 
(Page 93) 


11. How did the composer Lully injure his 
foot? (Page 86) 


12. What is an authentic cadence? (Page 
90) 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


EXPANDING YOUR 
CULTURAL AND 
MUSICAL LIFE 

By Joel Anderson 


OOKS are like music in that they 
B must appeal to a great variety of 
tastes, degrees of receptivity, and life 
experience in education, travel, and con- 
tacts with men, women and affairs. There- 
fore, your counsellor, in endeavoring to 
select those books which “the average 
reader of THE EtupE” (if indeed there is 
an “average” reader) might peruse with 
the expectation of extending his culture and 
grasp of life to-day, has had the valued 
advice of practical trained librarians. 
Among the books which appeared in the 
holiday season are two entertairting and 
somewhat sophisticated pictures of New 
York city, “The Tales of a Wayward Inn” 
by Frank Case (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, $3.00), a veteran, but very lively 
hotelman who “just knows everybody.” Its 
interest to readers of THe EruneE lies 
particularly in the fact that the genial 
understanding boniface, while operating 
The Algonquin (Hotel), found himself 
running a kind of incubator for genius, 
political, dramatic, literary, musical and 
otherwise. He gives a very extraordinary 
first proof etching of many of the most 
distinctive figures of the last twenty-five 
years. Of course, a very large part of the 
book has to do with hotels, particularly 
his own extraordinary hostelry, with all 
of its notable human phases. But New 
York is the largest hotel metropolis in 
the world. Over a third of million people 
sleep nightly in New York hotels. Mr. 
Case’s very penetrating record is full of 
witticisms of the great and quasi great. 
For instance, when Godowsky was asked 
his opinion of a recent composition of a 
very mechanical composer, he said “It 
sounds as though he had written the finger- 
ing first and then put in the notes.” 
The other book about Gotham bears 
the possessive title, “Cecil Beaton’s New 
York” (J. B. Lippincott, $4.00), and is by 
the brilliant young English artist and pho- 
tographer, Cecil Beaton, whose portraits 
of the Duke and the Duchess of Windsor 
attracted wide attention at the height of 
the international romance which still keeps 
many rubbing their eyes. Mr. Beaton writes 
lightly, philosophically and with uncanny 
prescience for his years. With its gay and 
crisp sketches and photographs, it is what 
the author obviously hoped to make it, 
smart and debonair. On the whole, we feel 
that Mr. Beaton’s lens saw more accurately 
than his pen, that he wrote about things 
as he wanted to see them. The camera 
knew better. Witness the following quo- 
tation, “The American has his food every- 
where, but comparatively few meals are 
served at home.” Even in New York this 
is probably seventy-five percent wrong and 
elsewhere in America about ninety-five 
percent in error. America is a large place, 
and Mr. Beaton has only penetrated the 
cuticle. It is illogical to try to make the 
part represent the whole. Charles Dickens, 
for instance, when he visited America in 
1842, was obsessed on prison reform; and 
the chapter in his “American Notes,” upon 
the city of Philadelphia, is given over 


largely to the Eastern Penitentiary. One | 


reading it might imagine that Philadelphia 
was famed chiefly for its grim prison. 
(Continued on Page 132) 


FIT 
PHYSICALLY} 


Kerchoo! 


HOSE gasp-and-explosion snee 
followed by heroic fanfares of no 
blowing that you hear around 
house from October to April have the 
humorous, homey side. When one of | 
family is rendered inarticulate by a “cod 
id de dose,” one’s apt to be the object 
some good-natured banter. Yet we all kne 
that the dangers of serious complicatic 
put the common cold among the me 
treacherous of human ills. 
Take, for instance, so seemingly inn 
cent a feature as that trumpet-like seq 
to the sneeze. By blasting away at b 
nostrils with all the pressure your Ju 
can muster, you force quantities of g 
laden mucous deposits into the deli 
mechanism of the middle ear. Thus, y 
risk involving the ears in what started 
an ordinary head-cold. Everyone has 
perienced the temporary sensation of de 
ness that so often accompanies a seve 
cold. Even partial impairment of the hea 
ing would be doubly sad for those of - 
who rely largely on music as our mediu 
for the expression and enjoyment of beau 
The tragedy of Beethoven is a case 
point. 
For securing greater breathing comf 
with a stopped-up nose, your doctor 
pharmacist can recommend any one of 
number of palliatives. Among these a 
many inhaling devices, both in home ai 
pocket sizes. To reduce danger to the eat 
your handkerchief-tactics should include 
following rule: Blow one nostril at 
time, and blow gently. 
Soft absorbent tissue paper handkerchie 
which are used once and easily disposal 
have a number of advantages for the cc 
sufferer. In clearing the throat of phlegr 
the tissues provide a means of expec 
rating without spreading contagion in pu 
lic and semi-public places. Use of | 
same cloth handkerchief several tim 
causes a burning red inflammation arot 
the nostrils. An endlessly running nose 
begin to put a strain on your launder 
arrangements and your supply of lir 
handkerchiefs. A clothes hamper f 
drenched handkerchiefs exposes the f 
of the household to contagion. Paper ha 
kerchiefs seem to offer the solution to 
of these problems, and your supply can 
conveniently economized during a le 
siege by tearing the tissues in half. Ce 
bining these advantages with an in a8 
there is also a mentholated variety of ti 
paper handkerchief. 


Two Seasons in One — 
SINCE coLps are highly contagious, it’s 
unfortunate fact that the cold season 
the busiest music season coincide so 
actly. As an auditor or a performer : 
sorts of musical gatherings thro gh 
winter months, or as a teacher seein 
number of pupils a day, you are co 
exposed to colds, which may serio 
tail your important musical activi 
Voice and wind instrument pe 
are all but paralyzed by a cold, 
“pep” needed for any sort of practice, 
or teaching is sharply cut. The 
cannot safely continue to see he 
while she is down with i ol 
have a cold, it is unwise toe, ou 
and unfair to others on 
inactively, i in any large g: 
In view of the added 
music lovers ought to 
tion to. ing x the « 
in every way possible — 


OUTSTANDING VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL NOVELTIES 


THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD 


One of the very successful “heart songs” of all song literature. It has been sung by popular demand by many of the most famous singers of recent times. 
Mr, R.M.Stults, a very prolific and gifted composer, was born in Hightstown, New Jersey, on June 1, 1861 and died March 24,1933 in Ridley Park, Pa. 


Words and Music. by R. M. STULTS 
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Tell me, do you love me? — Whis-per soft-ly, sweet-ly, as of 
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know that it __ 


And I 


be. 


Here be-neath Thy cross I’m plead-ing, For Thy cross my sym-bol 


Cal-va-ry. 
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who made Thy 
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Take my hand 


Stee 
dear Lord,and guide me Home to 


-ter, When my sin-ful eyes can't 
Take my hand, 


home to Thee, 


When my steps grow weak and fal 
Thee, — 


ABRAM CHASINS, Op. 13, No.5 
Arranged for Violin and Piano by Michael Pr 
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-FirTyY YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 


win B. Capy, a virile influence in early 
erican musical life, gave this vigorous 
sage on “Technical Development” ‘and 
mission in music. 

When we speak of technical develop- 
it we usually think of muscles and 
ves operated upon and subdued by the 
, made to perform certain motions, or 
le able to perform motions. This is a 
y limited view. Broadly conceived, it 
jlves the unity of muscles, nervous force, 
ital power—including emotion, thought, 
—and the spiritual being. These are not, 
reyer, SO many separate elements to be 
ught into unity, as our textbooks would 
[ us to think, for this unity already 
‘ts by virtue of the unity of being. But 
it we must do is to develop the con- 
usness of this unity through the expres- 
» of itself in art forms, which are 
ight forms. 

A study of technic, then, involves the 
sideration of the unity of the spiritual, 
ital, and physical, in the order of cau- 


sation—truly a large subject and worthy of 
the most exhaustive study. Its practical 
realization on the part of a student means 
the highest knowledge and control of self. 
In fact, this is too large a subject for 
consideration at the present time, and we 
must confine ourselves to the relations be- 
tween the mental and physical, endeavor- 
ing to show that physical activities are the 
exponents of definitely definable mental 
activities; that physical technic is the ex- 
ponent of a clearly definable mental technic, 
and that therefore any true development 
of physical technic will be secured rationally 
only through the mental—the causal technic. 

“In the relation of these two factors, 
what is the primary medium for the mani- 
festations of thought? Is it muscle or 
nerve? Not at all. These are secondary 
media. The primary medium for thought 
emission is what is termed nervous force. 
Muscular energy is the manifestation of 
molecular action, induced by this mysterious 
agency, nervous energy.” 


Lessons With Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


(Continued from Page 89) 


rote him a letter urging him to con- 
e. To my joy, he promised he would; 
. when he returned to Berlin, I heard 
for the first time in recital. 


An Epoch Making Occasion 


truly uplifting moments do not come 
‘y day in our lives, and so they are all 
more treasured in one’s memory. This 
tal marks the most thrilling episode 
ny whole experience. I had, of course, 
rd him before, with orchestra; but this 
tal was an epoch making occasion in 
ly respects, and a momentous event 
Mis OWn career, as Berlin, heretofore, 
never appreciated many of the pianists 
) were popular in America. The Ger- 
is frankly did not care for the romantic 
901 of playing. The musical god of Ber- 
was Busoni; and his disciple, Petri, 
a great favorite. Other successful 
lists were Schnabel, Lutschg, Gold- 
nidt, Godowsky and Lhévinne. We were 
wondering how Berlin would respond 
Gabrilowitsch, who was distinctly of 
romantic school of playing. 

t evening, in Beethoven Hall, ex- 
ent was intense. There was another 
on for our excitement, as we were to 
his lovely bride for the first time. 
hen Mr. Gabrilowitsch proceeded to 
it was a revelation to me. Never be- 
had I heard the piano sing like that, 
never had I seen an audience so emo- 


tionally worked up. Such poetry and such 
temperament! His climaxes in the laria- 
tions Serieuses of Mendelssohn were so 
exciting that we clutched each other! There 
was a moving simplicity about it all. None 
of us could sleep that night, we were so 
excited. 

The critics lavished the most unqualified 
praise upon Mr. Gabrilowitsch, and his 
triumph over Berlin was complete. I have 
often pondered over his success in winning 
Germany over to romanticism in piano 
playing, and it seems that this was partly 
owing to the fact that his playing never 
degenerated into sentimentalism. He always 
sought the truth, the very soul of the com- 
position, and his creed was simplicity and 
sincerity in interpretation. As I had already 
known from the class room, he was a past 
master of balance and«proportion and had 
no patience with superficiality. That, of 
course, included sentimentality, which is an 
artificial distortion of the real thing. He 
was able to touch the hearts of the Ger- 
mans because the feeling in his playing was 
deep and real; and, although he possessed 
a fiery temperament, all his playing was 
backed by the repose which he regarded 
as essential in putting an audience under a 
spell. The combination of consummate taste 
with inspiration made him an impeccably 
safe model for us to follow. 


(To be continued in THe Erupe for 


March.) 


Musicians Should Read History 


ERICAN SINGER, David Bispham, 
ing ten factors of prime impor- 
to the student of singing, placed 
i education and culture” as one of 
applies equally (possibly more) 
anist. Every serious student of 
noforte should read much including 
By history we do not mean 
il history,’ important and necessary 
is to musical culture. 
ry has played an impressive part 
al composition, having influenced 
mn, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, Elgar, 
acDowell, and others, in many 
rks. A good knowledge ef his- 
yards both the understanding 


By ARTHUR O’HALLORAN 


and enjoyment of many of their com- 
positions. 

Take, for instance, the “Siberian” and 
the great Polonaise in A-flat of Chopin; 
or the epic tone poem, “Finlandia,” of 
Sibelius. Can it be denied that the under- 
standing, enjoyment and interpretation of 
these works, steeped in national feeling, 
are not heightened by a knowledge of the 
stormy trials and tragic vicissitudes of 
Polish and Swedish history? 

Neither can we conceive anyone mak- 
ing a success of Cyril Scott’s delightful 
“Egyptian Suite,” unless versed in ancient 
lore of the Pharaohs. 

Be intelligent in all your study. 
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and MICHAEL AARON 


These two music educators need no introduction to 
teachers of piano, Their years of actual experience 
in teaching small, medium and large children, te 
gether with their natural ability to write tuneful tech 
nical material assures the teacher and student of 
interest and progress with each lesson. 

As specialists in the publication of piano teaching 
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MactacHLAN-Aaron Prano Course as the greatest 
forward step in a century, 
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MUSICAL BLOCKS 


By Dorothy Bell Briggs 


A Book of Very First Steps for Young 


PIANO 


Music study is enlivened by an appeal to the child’s 


STUDENTS 


play interests. Children are fascinated by alphabet. 


Send for a copy 
on approval 
from your dealer, or 
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verses, handsome drawings and lovely melodies. 
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“The wneaning of song goes deep. Who is there that, in logical words, can 
express the effect music has on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite and lets us for moments 


gase into that.’—Carlyle. 
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The Tremolo: Its Cause and Cure | 
| 


N THE DAYS WHEN DAVID BIS- 
| PHAM, the baritone—then the light 
opera idol of London—was_ studying 
with William Shakespeare, he began to 
feel an urge for study in Italy. “Master,” 
said he to Shakespeare, “I must go to 
Italy to study.” 
“Tf you do,” replied Shakespeare, “you 


will come back with a tremolo.” 

“Even so, I must go,” rejoined the famous 
baritone. “I feel that my vocal destiny would 
be unfulfilled unless I had the experience 
of actual study in Italy for at least a while.” 

“Very well,” said Shakespeare; but he 
smiled when, after two years absence, 
David Bispham came back to him and said 
ruefully, “Well, Master, I’ve come back 
with that tremolo, as you predicted. Now, 
how long will it take you to cure it?” 

“Another two years, my boy,” replied 
the great teacher, blandly. 

And so Bispham struggled 


for a long 


two years to set his voice right again. He 
had acquired a bad case of vibrato (they 


often call it tremolo in Europe), 
because the vibrato is in? 


in Italy; 
“the Italian taste.” 


They like the vibrato—the Italians. They 
think it gives to the voice the flavor of 
grandeur necessary for grand opera. For 


them, it is a direct technic for the expres- 
sion of the emotions. Without it, the voice 
(to them) would be like food without salt 
—tasteless. 
And are 
wrong? 
Let us examine the 


The 


they, these Italians, so far 
case a little. 
instrumentalists of the orchestra 
employ vibrato, for effects of beauty and 
emotion. The brass and reed players use 
it, and so do the virtuosi of the violin 
family. Some instrumental pedagogs— 
rightly or wrongly—deliberately teach the 
vibrato. Other pedagogs believe that the 
vibrato should only grow out of the play- 
ers budding artistic consciousness. But 
they all, these pedagogs, believe that the 
vibrato is a definite part of the equipment 
of every artistic player. 

The Wisdom of Vocal Sages 
Wat say the voice teachers? 
the good ones? 

I think it is reasonable to affirm that 
they believe a certain amount of true vibrato 
automatically accompanies the perfectly 
free emission of vocal tone, in passages of 
song where stresses of emotion occur. 

sut now we have arrived at the point 
where it is mecessary to make clear the 
difference (for there is a very great dif- 
ference) between true vibrato—which is 
permissible—and that dreadful bleating 
sound known as the tremolo, which could 
never be admissible under any circum- 
stances whatsover. The vibrato is, in a 
sense, an evidence of vocal freedom, when 
it is not carried to excess. The tremolo, 
on the contrary, is produced only under the 
most unfortunate conditions of throat ten- 
sion. David Bispham did not have a tremolo 
—he had an exaggerated vibrato (which in 
Europe is often named tremolo), but which, 
however, can be at times almost as bad as 
the tremolo itself. 
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That is, 


The vibrato might be almost termed a 
leading characteristic of the grand opera 
for nearly all of the great voices in 
grand opera possess it. It cannot be denied 
that, in opera at least, the zibrato lends 
itself to the expression of emotional effects. 
Nor can it de denied that many of our 
foremost singers, in opera and out of it, 
employ a degree of vibrato that adds little 
to their artistic stature. On the contrary, 
it has become a fault with them, where 
once it probably spelt a virtue; and then, 
perhaps, only on account of its having been 
allowed to grow beyond the boundaries of 
taste and discretion. 


The Church and Vocal Sins 


OUTSIDE THE REALM of grand opera, the 
excessive vibrato is not looked upon with 
any great degree of favor. In church choirs, 
for example, it is distinctly not encouraged. 
Church congregations appear to regard it 
as almost immoral. I recall the case of my 
own pupil, Leonora Corona, now prima 
donna soprano with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. During her three years study 
with me she sought, from time to time, to 
eke out her limited financial resources by 
church choir singing. She obtained five dif- 
ferent church “jobs,” but lasted less than 
three months in any one of them; for 
Corona’s voice was of the true grand opera 
timbre: powerful, emotional, thrilling in- 
deed, and with a pronounced, though not ex- 
cessive, vibrato. She could and did create 
leading operatic roles at La Scala under 
Toscanini; she sang prima donna leads at 
the Metropolitan, alternating in some of 
them with Rosa Ponselle; but sue could 
not hold a church “job”; they did not want 
that type of singer in church. Scmehow 
it did not seem to fit in. 

It always has been a claim of the vocal 
purists that the ideal tone is that which 
is represented by a straight line of sound; 
a steady, unwavering column of tone un- 
blemished by any taint of the waving undu- 
lations of vibrato, or of the horrid, jagged 
graph-line of the tremolo. That such a 
straight-line tone would be a fitting ideal 
for the calms of church singing might 
readily be granted. But that it would be 
equally ideal for the emotional tumults of 
grand opera is a question on which opinion 
would be rather widely divided. Yet the 


voice ; 


* ok * 


living, pulsing, moving thrill which ac- 
companies a tone sufficiently free to vibrate 
naturally, on its own momentum, so to 
speak—this, of course, without excess— 
lends to the voice sufficient color to escape 
always the charge of coldness. 


Partners in Vocal Crimes 


HERE, THEN, ARE TWO eminently desirable 
types of vocal tone. What of the undesirable 
types? 

Greatest offender is the tremolo. Second 
is the excessive vibrato. Both nearly equally 
bad. Both of them aural outrages to a 
musical ear. Both outside any laws of rec- 
ognized taste. And both quite inexcusable; 
for the excellent reason that they can be 
cured. 

What is a tremclo? It is an intermittent 
vocal sound made by constantly successive 
rapid tensions and releases. Exactly like 
a gasoline engine: a compression, an ex- 
plosion; a compression, an explosion; in- 
definitely. But the human sound resembles 
the bleat of a goat. 

What is an excessive vibrato? It is the 
long, continuous and (seemingly) uncon- 
trollable waving undulation of the singing 
voice, resultant on the flaccidity engendered 
by singing with too relaxed a throat. (Oh, 
yes! It is easily possible to sing with 
too open a throat; and William- Shakes- 
peare always sounded its dangers to his 
students. It is generally brought about by 
“open throat” enthusiasts among the teach- 
ing fraternity, who have not yet learned 
that their slogan can be carried to unfor- 
tunate extremes. ) 

These two vocal evils, then, are the re- 
sults of two diametrically opposed causes. 
The tremolo is the result of overtension; 
the excessive vibrato of overrelaxation. 

And are their cures according to methods 
which, also, must be diametrically opposed? 
Curiously enough, the answer to that must 
be—no. Much the same curative laws may 
be applied to these two widely dissevered, 
but equally pernicious, habits, to eradicate 
the causes which have brought them into 
being. In both cases the bad habits have 
resulted from a wrong conception of 
breath control; which, in turn, in the ma- 
jority of cases probably arose from using 
the wrong muscles to balance the breath; 
and nothing could be more fatal to the 
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Joys of the “Home Sing” 


“I wonder how many of those, who think of family singing as something 
left over from the days of Victoria, have ever taken part in a really jolly 


sing-song. If they had, their views would be quickly changed. When choirs 


meet together to sing, or when a few friends gather ’round a drawing-room 
piano, they experience a great joy and peace they have not known before. 
“Whether they are picked voices singing one of the great oratorios, a few 
friends singing lightly through the well-known arias of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
or the latest dance tune success, the effect is just the same. Hearts are up- 
lifted, troubles forgotten, and the whole world turns ’round on a more even 
keel. While voices are uniting in song the singers stretch out their arms in 
friendship for cach other. So would it be the world over if all would sing. 
Singing throughout the world would do far more for world peace than all the 
diplomatic visits that statesmen have made from one country to another.”— 


Clara Novello Davies. 


balanced freedom of the voice. 

Just exactly which are those muscles 

For the answer to that, let us turn 1 
the acknowledged models on which the sing 
ing world predicates its beliefs of whi 
should constitute right singing—the gre 
singers. How do they breathe? Why, pr 
cisely alike. All of them. How do I know 
Because I have spent hours with nearl 
every great singer in the world; and the 
all have sung for me in private, an 
breathed for me, and shown me with 
ticulous exactitude every detail of the 
singing and breathing processes. And hoy 
then, do they breathe? Very simply. The 
stand with high (and held high) ches 
Shoulders down and _ back. Abdome 
slightly flattened, by inclining the bod 
graciously forward toward the audience, 

Dr. Frank E. Miller, the famous thr 
specialist, in his book entitled “The Voice 
very rightly states: “This forward incliné 
tion of the body, which retracts the a 
men, automatically brings about a He: 
adjustment of the diaphragm, and is 
final detail in the correct method of ara 
ing in the breath; and one on which 


old Italian masters of bel canto insiste 


That Vital Breath Control 


FROM THIS CORRECT POSITION results tl 
correct horizontal expansion of the rib 
wherein the breath is rightly controlled 
the muscles of the sides and back. At 
when it is said that this breathing proce 
is simple, it is just that which is mean 
Here is the formula again: If the chest b 
held high; if the shoulders are never st 
fered to rise; if the abdomen is drat 
slightly inward; if the body is inclif 
pleasantly toward the audience; if all thes 
things are maintained whilst singing, ¥ 
will be breathing for singing as do t 
great vocal artists of the world. As I sa 
before; All of them. 
These simple processes balance the breat 
correctly, because they bring into play 
proper muscles for right breathing, — 
cause them to adjust their tensions te 
miracle of nicety—nothing overstress 
nothing underdone. And if the breath 
balanced correctly, then immediately 
begun the business of curing both | 
tremolo and the over-vibrato. The » 
“begun” is used advisedly; for long ¢ 
tinued habits of wrong singing maj 
be cured as quickly as they were for 
But they can be cured, if certain de 
are employed to carry on that structur 
healing which was (presumably) reare 
the foundation of the balanced brea 
These devices come under fout 
headings: Holding back the breath. 
ing more fully the supporting colur 
tone in the head cavities. Dwell: 
and more firmly on the ae 
singing in, rather than singing 
the unremitting conpeoRTatias 
on the daily and hourly, .p 
control. 
Set these four Pps, 1 
where your hoa Paes 
on them, } : 
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Larks 

Legend (Once, Long Ago, 
in Nazareth) 
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Lullaby 
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Moon Flowers 

My Master Hath A Garden 
Prelude (Cycle Of Life) 
Robin Hood And Little 


John 
Seal Up Her Eyes O Sleep 
She Hushes Them Asleep 
Silent Strings (Welsh And 
English) 
Slow, Slow, Fresh Fount 
Song Of Morning 
Southern Croon, A 
Spring 
Sunken Garden, The 
To An Aeolian Harp 
Until 
Violet, The 
Wynken, Blynken And Nod 
Your Song From Paradise 
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Chill Of The Eve 
Come Soon 
Drunken Sailor 
Evening Prayer, An 
Foggy Dew 

Hear Us, O Lord 
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é Things 

In Sweet Content 
Keith Of Ravelston 
Let All The World 
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them. Separately, at first, and with infinite 
care given to listening to the tone. Later, 
try to unite any two of them. Little by little 
it will be found that each device acts like 
a grappling-hook in holding the tone both 
firm and steady. When you have arrived 
at the point of being able to join these 
four around and through your every tone, 
confidence will begin to wait upon results 
(no matter how slight at first) and you 
will go forward to a goal of perfectly 
steady tone emission, and, consequently, of 
a vastly improved tone quality. 

Here are some definite exercises which 
should be undertaken, daily, and in the 
order mentioned. 


So Ills Are Healed 


SouNpD THE voweEL Ah on any convenient 
note in the lower-middle range of the voice. 

Whisper it at first, but think the tune as 
you Whisper it. When you sense the free- 
dom of throat and absence of effort which 
the whispering engenders, it will be dis- 
covered that there is absolutely nothing in 
the whispering which even distantly sug- 
gests either tremolo or vibrato, nor can 
there be. Certainly this column of air is 
perfectly steady. Repeat the whispering 
many times before going on toward an 
attempt to reproduce the steadiness of the 
whisper in an equally steady singing tone. 
But sing the tone as softly as possible, 
striving to emulate that same freedom of 
throat and absence of effort which you felt 
in the whisper. Follow the ah with other 
vowels, on the same note. Later, attempt 
notes on either side of the one on which 
you started. 

The next step should be to begin again 
on your original comfortable note, with the 
vowel ah, and essay the messa di voce— 


which is the swell and subsidence of the 
tone, thus, 
Ex.1 


— 
Ah 


and carry this on as before, with all vowels, 
up and down your scale. The vowels may 
be followed with words of one syllable; 
and, presently, with longer words and short 
verbal phrases. But take care that, in this 
exercise, you do not sing loudly at any 
point. Indeed, my own opinion is that no 
loud singing whatever should be attempted 
until a thorough mastery of the steady tone 
is regained. 

One should now enter upon progressing 
from one note to another in seconds, thirds, 
fifths, and so on, up to and including the 
octave skip; with the ear kept constantly 
alert for any departure from a perfectly 
steady, controlled tone. These progressions 
may be sung first on single vowels; then 
on short words; then on long words and 
phrases, as before. But always and ever 
keep in the front of your consciousness the 
four main imperative points which must 
be maintained throughout every step of 
your practice: 

1. Hold back the breath. 

2. Intensify the tone in the head cavities. 

3. Sing inwardly; never outwardly. 

4. Use your will power, on every tone, 
for determined steadiness. 

With persistence and resolution in the 
frequent daily employment of these exer- 
cises, there is every reason to believe that 
any voice suffering from the evil effects 
of the pernicious tremolo, or the equally 
undesirable over-zvibrato, may emerge afresh 
into a tone control which will satisfy the 
ear of its owner as well as that of his 
audience. 


What Do They Hear in My Singing? 


By LESLIE E. DUNKIN 


“WHAT DO THEY HEAR in my singing, 
which they do not hear in the singing of 
others ?” was a question that helped Roland 
Hayes to start and to continue to give his 
vast audiences of enthusiastic listeners an 
individual touch—individual with Roland 
Hayes himself. This questioning thought 
was given to him by an appreciative lover 
of good music—good singing—in California, 
after one of his concerts. 

Having digested the significance of the 
question with which we began, Mr. Hayes 
thus counsels young singers: 

“The aspiring singer takes this question 
seriously and at once seeks an answer to 
it. He keeps this thought foremost in his 
mind, while singing to his large audiences. 
The pondering of such a question will 
help any singer, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, to improve himself, so that ‘He’s 
a good singer’ will be changed to ‘He can 
really sing!’ 

“The sincere artist keeps himself, as an 
individual, far in the background. He does 
not feel that he faces an audience, whether 
large, or but one or two persons, to call 
attention to himself as an individual. He 
is a very modest person. During the con- 
cert and afterward, he does not want the 
listeners to talk about himself. 

“He may make a practice of singing 
while busy at his work, no matter whether 
it is heavy labor in a foundry or being a 
page in an insurance office; but he will 
make no deliberate effort toward a mere 
display of the fineness of his voice. Early 
in my preparation for professional singing, 
my mother helped to cure me of ‘merely 


singing,’ when she so emphatically advised 
that listeners want to hear what one is 
singing; they want to understand the 
words and their message. 

“There are two answers to that initial 
question. 

“The first answer is that the auditor 
wants to grasp the song’s special contribu- 
tion to music and to life. Before facing 
any audience with a new song, the artist 
should make a special effort to fix within 
himself the message and spirit of that par- 
ticular song. This must mean to him more 
than mere perfect melody, harmony, and 
rhythm. Once he has absorbed this mes- 
sage and spirit, himself; then, with no 
thought about the display of his own in- 
dividuality, he must so sing the song that 


each listener will catch its import. 


“The second answer is that the hearer 
must be made to feel, though ever so un- 
consciously, the singer’s own contribution to 
music and to life. The singer must have 
found and developed a message and spirit 
for himself and for his singing—one which 
he desires, above all other considerations, 
to ‘get across to’ his listeners. Each time 
he sings he wants each and every listener 
to feel that music and life have been made 
better and stronger because of his indi- 
vidual contribution to them through his 
singing. 

“This double answer to that personal 
question will help to stamp the aspirant 
as an individual in his singing. He will 
give to his listeners a message that will 
help them, through music, to see life as 
more meaningful.” 


* * * Ok * 


“Early Discipline is most necessary. One cannot live as one desires; one 
must learn to give up for the sake of the future, and future advantage. To- 
day one must be willing to sacrifice pleasure that one may be able to do 
the work of tomerrow.”—Lillian Nordica, 
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Enriching Organ Accompaniments 
By WILLARD L. GROOM, F.A.G.O. 


N ORGAN RECITAL may be one 
way of bringing out the beauties of 
organ and of organ playing, but it is 

not the only Every church service 
offers fine moments for artistic achievement 


way. 


in the playing of improvisations, interludes, 
organ music, and in accompaniments. It is 
the latter activity that we are considering 
in this particular instance. 

The style of accompaniment to be used 
first, upon recognized standards 
of propriety, and, after these have been 
considered, then, upon indi- 
vidual ideas of wzsthetic beauty as it en- 


is based, 
personal or 


hances religious worship. 

As an illustration, let us cite the case of 
Gregorian Chant. All the eminent authori- 
ties in the field of the chant maintain that 
traditionally it was sung unaccompanied. 
They feel that the unisonous nature of the 
plain’ chant is its chief beauty, and they 
agree that where accompaniment is to be 
used, it must be used sparingly, just enough 
of a background to give support to the 
singers when played upon plain founda- 
tion stops of the nature of diapasons. In 
the face of this situation, then, it would 
seem inexcusable and unreasonable to ac- 
company the Asperges me. the Mass of the 
Angels, or even a Vespet psalm on a 
Gregorian Psalm tone, with any such stops 
drawn as the oboe, Cornopean, Vox hu- 
mana, Tremolo, or with any use of con- 
trapuntal obbligati, no matter how ingenious. 
Now that we are finding so many uses for 
the plain song in the various Protestant 
services, this fact is most significant. There 
is practically no point to introducing the 
medieval music, unless it is to be given 
the medieval flavor and atmosphere. It is 
impossible to modernize Gregorian Chant 
and yet to have it to make sense. 

There is an interesting story in regard 
to this point. It is said that Richard R. 
Terry, late organist of Westminster Cathe- 
dral in London, once, in his younger days, 
made modern four part arrangements of all 
the responses for High Mass, to be sung 
by a solo quartet. These were eagerly seized 
upon by many choirs in England. Later, 
when he became one of the eminent author- 
ities on liturgical music, he expressed the 
wish that all of those spurious responses 
could be gathered up and destroyed. 


Adding New Riches 

IN THE MATTER OF HYMN PLAYING, with 
the announcing of hymn tunes and the ac- 
companiment of processions and congrega- 
tional singing, so much good material has 
been written that there is little left to be 
said. One phasé of the work, not quite clear 
in the mind of the organist, is the matter 
of “filling in.” 

Now a large number of purists think 
that the chord of a hymn, as it appears on 
the paper, is, something sacrosanct, and 
that in no case should it be tampered with. 
They elevate some effusion of Stainer or 
Barnby to the pedestal of a Beethoven 
classic. They think that, if a hymn writer 
wanted extra notes played, he would have 
written a special organ score. Now that is 
exactly what Dr. Noble did in the case of 
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For Thee, O dear, dear conntry, and it has 
been done in many other cases. The fact is 
that good organists do the same thing, ad 
libitum, every time they have to play a 
wheezy small organ, or every time they 
have some need of lending a massive effect 
to a processional hymn, or for stimulating 
vigorous congregational singing. The prac- 
tice of broadening these accompaniments is 
especially significant in the case of the 
pianist who is associated with a revivalist. 
If he should limit himself to the simple 
four parts, as printed in the hymn book, 
it would be impossible to stir a large group 
into hearty singing. 


When Hymns are Varied 
IN CHURCHES WHERE FiNE MUSIC is a 
tradition, a general plan is followed which 
is no doubt familiar to all of my readers. 

1. For those hymns of a _ smooth 
quiet devotional nature, the clear four 
part score is followed, with perhaps 
the addition of sixteen foot bass notes, 
where depth is needed. 

2. On all hymns where power and 
majesty are desired, or on special verses 
of certain hymns, the chords are filled 
in; and this must be done cleverly, 
without altering the general scheme of 
harmony, unless the choir and congre- 
gation are singing in unison. 

Hymn playing is an art, potent with un- 
limited possibilities for beauty. When we 


consider the  differentiations possible 
through changes in rhythm, registration, 


phrasing and touch, we can understand how 

some organists make each playing of a 

hymn a real work of artistic merit. 
Many of the changes in the style of 


Pre) 


5 ee 


a 


accompaniment can be tabulated.” Hymns 
of a certain type may be announced, with 
the melody taken on a solo stop, such as 
Peace, Perfect Peace, with the introductory 
verse played with its melody on the Oboe, 
against a soft sympathetic stop or combi- 
nation to take care of the alto, tenor and 
bass parts, played by the left hand and 
pedal. Strict tempo should be maintained, 
and it should be played in the time at which 
the congregation is expected to sing it. 

A powerful effect, and a very familiar 
one, is to have the choir to sing the last 
verses of hymns, such as America; O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past; All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name; and so on, all in 
unison, and to accompany these with full 
chords on the manuals and a_ running 
counterpoint of approximately the second 
species on the pedals. It is the discretion, 
with which these various adjuncts are used, 
which expresses the real musicianship of 
the player. 

At least this can be said, these prepara- 
tions show some thought and some attempt 
to bring forth the power of dignity and 
feeling of devotion, rather than the mere 
grinding out of hymns in a routine fashion, 
all on the same combinations. 


A Unique Art 
THE ACCOMPANIMENTS to Anglican chants 
should be mostly given out on the manuals, 
without sixteen or four foot couplers. Here 
is another type of work which is done in 
a clean and unadorned style, a style set 
by tradition and those who know how. 
There are certain of the Anglican chants 
which can be sung sotto voce, in unison, 
with beautiful effect; and in such cases the 
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Console of the New Organ of Westminster Abbey, London 


organist may alter the harmony with 
verse, shunning, of course, any effect 
are too bizarre. 

The organ background for anthem 
canticles can be studied and turne 
with consummate skill and artistic fini 
woman is the very successful organ 
an important Episcopal Parish ane 
splendid accompaniments are the res) 
careful listening to the organ playi 
many of our famous American orga 
It is a richer experience than cou 
gained from any one person. 

The simplest Jubilate or Anthem ¢ 
registrated and phrased in such a w; 
to make it a much finer piece of 1 
than it at first appeared to be. Perso 
it has been found to be a splendid id 
take a piece of choir music to the o 
and to registrate it as though it were 
orchestrated for full instrumentation, 
due regard to balance of parts, volume 
dynamics. For some melodic passages 
ing marks may be inserted, as though 
were to be played by violins. It 
these minute details that one receiv 
much enjoyment in playing from orche 
tions of the works of Saint-Saéns and 
French composers. 

These few suggestions may help son 
toward giving that symphonic touch 
cathedral-like atmosphere to church n 
no matter how small the church, nor 
limited the organ. 


“Do It Differently” 
By DAVID R. ADAMSON 


MUSICALLY, many a service consists | 
anthem and an organ offertory, week 
week. Why not reverse that order 0 
sionally ? 

Have the anthem during the offe 
and put the organ piece in the place us 
occupied by the anthem. 

Call it an Organ Meditation on the 
letin. Select something melodious, | 
not too long; prepare it carefully, res 
it effectively, and the chances are tha 
congregation will be talking about 
“pleasing innovation.” But prepare it 
fully, for it is a great chance to hav 
congregation really listen to the orga 

If a piano and capable pianist are é 
able, a veritable gold mine of varie 
right at hand; for there are many 
which lend themselves readily to thi 
bination. 

Any piece in which the sustaini 
ity of the organ and the arpeg: 
scale capabilities of the piano can be 
will sound well, if treated in this 

If a violin is added to this comb 
the effect is still further enhanced. 

There are many violin solos t 
companiments of which are not 
satisfactory on the organ. But, if | 
companiment is put on the piano ; 
harmonies sustained on the organ, 
is fine. Notable examples of this’ 
Meditation from “Thais” and 
of Saint-Saéns. 
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Her Last Début, Perhaps? 


Mme evening at a young debutant’s 


ce from the musical caterpillar 
ge, attended by the usual gathering of 
g relatives, pressed-into-service hus- 
s, brothers and vague friends, the atti- 
the proverbially hard-boiled critic 
musingly brought to my attention. 
e potential prodigy stiffly picked her 
the front of the concert platform 
ve a rapid little fusillade of carefully 
ed bows, the audience broke into an 
of applause. A comfortable look- 
twisted and turned in her seat, 
g all those within her range to 
e their efforts. In the seat directly 
e another music critic seemed to be 
ie purposeful matron at her word. 
was aghast. 
ord, she hasn’t played a note yet,” 
ed. “What are you applauding for?” 
never get another chance,” replied 
—A Callow Critic. 


On Obviating Some Mechanics in Organ Playing 
By PARVIN TITUS 


or coupler on? Or, how can I close 

my swell boxes at this point? 
These are questions which arise continually 
in the performance of organ works. The 
answer is, of course, that there is always 
a way to be found which will produce the 
desired result with as much ease and as 
little interruption to the flow of the music 
as is expected in the performance of an 
accomplished pianist or violinist. 

By way of illustration, we may desire 
the addition of a 4’ Flute on the third 
beat of measure 46 in Mendelssohn’s Sec- 
ond Prelude. During the phrasing of the 
melody, on the second beat the stop is 
added by the right hand; or, if the desired 
combination is set on a piston convenient 
to the left hand, the piston is pushed by 
the left hand while C on the third beat 
is played with the second finger. 

Guilmant’s Invocation in B-flat, measure 
19, offers a still better example of good 
technic in registration. The right hand must 
be phrased after the third beat, so we take 
advantage of that breathing point, and of 
the slight ritardando implied in the music, 
to add with the right hand a light 8’ Flute 
in the accompaniment. On the next beat 
the melody (played by the left hand) is 
phrased, so the left hand adds the desired 
stop or coupler. The original tempo is re- 
sumed in measure 20, with no disturbance 
to the listener because of a chord pro- 
longed or delayed without regard to strictly 
musical considerations. A return to the 
original registration in measure 29 is ef- 
fected with equal smoothness by the left 
hand. 

Measure 54 of Bach’s five voiced Fugue 
in C (Peters, Book II; Schirmer, Book 


die: CAN I GET THAT STOP 


Learning From 
By EDWIN A. 


LIKE THE SCHOOL TEACHER who visits 
classes other than her own, in order to 
gain new educational ideas, both choir and 
choirmaster may profit by hearing for 
themselves how singers outside their own 
particular church render choral music. 

The choirmaster himself, if, during part 
of the year, he should have no evening 
services, may sometimes attend those at 
other. churches. 

There is, however, one objection to this. 
The season when his own evening services 
are not held is likely also to be the time 
when other choirs have only the morning 
service to sing. A possible alternative is 
for the choirmaster to send a representative 


III) is a case in which musical phrasing 
does not occur at a point demanding a 
change in registration. Here the trick of 
“playing” combination pistons may be used, 
the left thumb pushing a piston on the 
Great while the right hand plays the sec- 
ond sixteenth note of the third beat, thus, 


Ex.1 al 


No break or interruption in the contra- 
puntal flow has resulted from the addition 
of stops. 

The organist must train himself likewise 
to use the right or left foot with equal 
facility on swell pedals or pedal pistons. 
In the Prelude in G major by Mendelssohn 
a slight diminucndo in measure 38 and a 
crescendo in measures 39-41 will be made 
by the left foot. In the pedal part of meas- 
ure 42, high C will be played as an eighth 
note; the left foot will depress the Great 
to Pedal reversible during the succeeding 


rest, then prepare low B while the right 
foot plays the E-flat on the third beat, 


thus giving a perfect /egato to the phrase. 
Turning of pages (if music is used in 
playing) should be planned as carefully 
as changes of manuals or of registration. 
If a thorough study reveals no alternative, 
an assistant to turn pages, and even to aid 
with registration, is infinitely preferable 
to awkward pauses or painful inaccuracies 
at crucial moments. Organ music can, and 
must, sound as if no mechanical problems 
whatsoever confront the player. 


Other Choirs 


LEONHARD 


to various churches from which something 
can be learned, to report in each case to 
the next choir rehearsal. 

Taking his singers once or twice a year 
to an afternoon service at one of the cathe- 
drals or other large churches within con- 
venient distance is also profitable, both to 
hear vocal effects and to acquire something 
of the spirit of worship there. 

Finally, joining with other choirs in union 
services and taking part in choir con- 
tests have a certain value. In the latter, 
comparison of the renderings of each body 
of singers with the work of his own vo- 
calists gives the choirmaster a clearer view 
of the goal toward which he ought to move. 


Try Playing the Organ 
By ERNA BUCHEL KOEHLER 


A GREAT ORGANIST and teacher used to say, 
“Tf you would know how badly you play 
the piano, try playing the organ. 

I would go a step further, and say, “If 
you would really improve your piano play- 
ing, try playing the organ.” 

Because: 

1. The organ has no damper or “loud” 
pedal to cover up your inaccuracies. You 
hear what you play. 

2. You must raise your fingers well to 
keep from inadyertantly sounding extra 


* * 


* 


notes. This makes for clearness. 

3. Organ music is written in parts. This 
gives excellent mental and manual training, 
makes for accuracy, and for precision of 
thought and performance. 

4. Reading the third or pedal line and 
manipulating the organ’s pedals give mental 
training and act as a mental stimulant. 

5. Your efforts at registration develop 
imagination, 

All these things have only salutary effects 
on the pianist’s playing. 


* * 


“In the foreground of Schubert's artistic imagery stands melody as he 
took it over from his musical ancestry and elevated it to a burst of joy in 
song that stands unrivaled in the annals of the Song.’—Guido Adler. 


This WICKS 
owner says,“The 
tone quality is 
far more beautiful 
than other organs 


I have heard" 


Miss Amy Ahrens of Monsey, New York, 
expresses her unsolicited delight with her new 
WICKS, shown above. Many such letters are 
received, praising not only the tone, but the 
sturdy construction and unexcelled, exclusive 
Direct-Electric Action - ‘ é : 


priced from $895 upward 


WICKS 
ORGANS 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS * DEPT. ET 


ROBBINS 


MAMMOTH 


Maclin of L Pamons 


PIANO “MUSIC 


JUST CONSIDER THESE FEATURES! 


Contents include 77 complete piano 
numbers on 256 pages. 


Includes such famous copyrights as 
“March Of The Mannikins," 
“Siboney,"" "Anchors Aweigh," etc. 


Edited by Hugo Frey. 


Price $1.00 
ROB BI 


N S 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVE. » NEW YORK 
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Wise Piano Investing 


(Continued from 


not possibly compare with the thirty year 
old grand which was purchased. There are 
large numbers of old, cheap pianos now in 
existence which should be placed on the 
bonfire. There are a few makes, however, 
that have been put out by responsible well 
equipped “mass” manufacturers that are a 
real credit dollar for dollar to the maker. 
These pianos, however, are honest pianos, 
into which the maker has put as fine work- 
manship and as good materials as the price 
allows. Methods of manufacture, to-day, 
make it possible to sell certain instruments 
much cheaper than they could be sold a 
few years ago. Let us cite one case. For- 
merly fine pianos were given many coats 


Page 110, Col. 1) 


of varnish and then rubbed down with 
pumice stone, by the human hand, at great 
cost. To-day, lacquers are used, which may 
be successfully put on in a fraction of the 
former time, are far more durable than the 
former finishes, and cost far less. 

We know of one institution, however, 
with an “appropriation,” that bought three 
cheap grand pianos. They all sounded like 
muffled xylophones. None of them were 
any good. The entire appropriation, invested 
in one piano, would have given the insti- 
tution an instrument that would still be 
in excellent shape when the others are 
fit for the junk shop. Moral: Pay as 
much for a new piano as you can afford. 


HOW TO BUY A NEW PIANO 


Piano facts which will save the buyer money and help him 
to make a safe and satisfying selection. 


By William Roberts Tilford 


Prepared after extensive research conducted by 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Tue Erupe has conducted an extensive survey of the piano 
manufacturing field—interviewing manufacturers and_tech- 
nicians of pianos of all types and has now in process of pub- 
lication a booklet which should be in the hands of every 
musical person interested in knowing what makes “good 


value” in a piano investment. 


You may secure one of these booklets absolutely without 
cost by sending us your name and address, and also the names 
and addresses of at least five musical friends who might be 
interested in the purchase of a piano. You may use the fol- 
lowing coupon, or write the names and addresses on a plain 
sheet of paper. Address your envelope to 


“How To Buy A Piano” 
c/o The Etude Music Magazine 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Name 


Name 


Name 


Oe 


Address........ 


PPPOE ee icc ok or as mas 


r 

I want one of these valuable booklets without cost. 

1 

I 

Name. of Feaders Vacs yuy tes mice chs WO os Soe ae 
Addresa S25) oor tient. 7% Gu. ee ee yh ea ' 

1 

1 
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Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


nee eee 
ORGAN AND (CHOIR QUESTIONS 
Answered 
By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 
Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full ~ 
name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 
lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 

as to the relative qualities of various instruments. 


Q. In reading recently, the May, 1936, is- Stopped Diapason 8’ 
sue of THe Erupn, I became particularly in- Salicional s 
terested in the article concerning “The Llec- Vox Celeste 8’ 
trical Amplifying of Church Organs.’ Our Flute 4 
organ is a very fine instrument, but in its plac- Nazard Flute 2-2/3’ 
ing in the church and the arrangement for Flautino 2 
the choir it is very difficult for the choir to Oboe (synthetic) 8’ 


hear distinctly, as the choir loft is under a 
canopy. Will you kindly give me information 
concerning this subject ?—C. H. M. 

A. We suggest your communicating with 


Cornopean (bright) 8’ 


Clarion 4’ 


61 ~—q 


J. J. Backer, oot Bell Street, mentee, PEDAL ORGAN 

Washington, who is factory man for Webster 4 , 

Hlectric Co., Racine, Wisconsin. der. Backer Aa ce Me e a ; 

can give you information on the subject. Flute 7 32 Noted 
Q. I recall your remark about the “In- FPlauto Dolce 8 32 Note: 

visible Choir’ stop in THE Ervupn. It is a two +: 

rank Celeste 8’ treble stop. I saw one in a reed Couplers, mechanical accessories and 


forth. Two expression chambers, with ty 
Swell pedals are advisable, if there is r 
available, and financial conditions will pe 
The es builder can suggest stops to” 
provided for and installed later, if finan 

bles pet permit the organ to be completed 
is time. 


organ made by the A. L. White Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago, Illinois. 

A. This information was sent by Mr. Car- 
roll O. Whaley, of Chicago, Illinois, and we 
thank him for his kindness. 


. I desire information regarding the 
world’s largest reed organ—twhere it is, to 
whom it belongs, and its siize. Will you send 
me the names of some reed organ makers 
where I might purchase parts? Can you put 
me in touch with a person or firm who has for 
sale a very small, used pipe organ at a low 
price? Some months ago a friend bought such 
an organ for one hundred dollars. Was that just 
luck or is it possible for me to get one like it? | 
It has two manuals and pedals, but I am un- 
able to get the name of the firm that sold it. 

-—W. R. L. 

A. We cannot supply the information you 
desire as to the largest reed organ. For in- 
formation as to used pipe organs, we suggest 
that you communicate with various organ 
builders, such as the W. H. Rusner Manufac- e . 
turing Co. of Hagerstown, Maryland and the quite so expansive. F 
National Organ Supply Company, Seventeenth 
St. at Cascade, Erie, Pennsylvania, advising Q. In THE Erupe for January, 1936, a 
them of your wish to secure a used instrument mentioned a newspaper clipping containing 
and asking them to advise you when they have formation about an organ to be used at mw 
one available, with information as to its size, ings of Music Clubs. I should like to have t 
condition, and cost. If the instrument secured clipping, and if you will send it to me, I 
for one hundred dollars was a good one, the return it ajter using it—P. H. 
purchaser certainly was fortunate, and you A. Unfortunately, we do not recall 
might have difficulty in duplicating such @ {he clipping was ever returned as reques 
bargain. and therefore we cannot send it to you. ¥ 
might, however, gather material from 
other sources mentioned in the column | 


Q. Can you inform me whether or not th 
is a special shoe built for playing organ? 
so, kindly furnish me with the name 4 
address of the maker, and the price of 
shoe, if possible. If no special shoe is mad 
describe a shoe which would be best suit 
for the purpose.—aA. R. T. 

A. We think there was at one time a sh 
made that was supposed to be useful for o 
ganists. but we have not heard of it for ™ 


years. We know of one prominent organist 
used dancing pumps but presume most or, 

ists use ordinary shoes. e advise that ti 
should be not too heavily constructed, and 
any change were made in construction, thi 
the heel have a little less of flat surface—n 


Q. Our church is contemplating the in- 
stallation of a small pipe organ, and our choice 
at the present time seems to lie between a 
Wicks organ (Fuga Style) and an organ which 
would be built on the same specifications by 
an individual in Freeport, Illinois. If the con- 
sole were placed in the position marked X on 
enclosed sketch, with the cabinet in Sunday 
School Class room and a grill directly over the 
console would the sound be so retarded in 
reaching the choir loft that this arrangement 
would not be advisable? We have found that 
the choir has difficulty in hearing a piano when 
it is placed at XX. Our main auditorium seats 
about two hundred and fifty. With the room 
at the rear, the balcony and extra chairs we 
can seat approximately five hundred. We en 
close specifications of proposed instrument 
Would you advise any changes and do you 
think them adequate?—Mrs. R. L. H. 


A. As the instrument you propose to install 
is small, and the choir has difficulty in hear- 
ing the piano at the point indicated on your 
sketch, we doubt the advisability of placing the 
instrument as suggested. We suggest the in- 
cluding of a Bourdon 16’ in the Pedal Organ, 
instead of reeds. This will be slightly more 
expensive, but worth the additional outlay. 
To judge the adequacy of the instrument for 
your auditorium, we suggest your hearing a 
similar instrument in a room approximately 
the same size. Acoustics are likely also to 
affect the efficiency of the organ. 


that number. 


Q. Enclosed find list of stops on our oP 
manual reed organ. Can you give some info 
mation as to the stops to be used in playin 
for a mixed choir of sixteén voices, also ft 
solo organ parts?—T. A. G. 


A. For ff singing by. the choir you mig 
try full organ, which is probably availa 
through the opening of both knee swells. F% 
mf singing you might try the two Dulcian 
8’, the two Diapasons 8’, and the two Flu 
4’ (Sub Bass, if available and producing t 
desired effect). For softer effects use t 
Dulcianas. The stops to be used for solo orga 
parts depend on the character of the passag 
to be played. You might secure the effect 
solo stops by the use of 8’ treble stop or st 
accompanied by a 4’ stop for the left h 
played one octave lower. This use is limit 
to passages permitting such treatment. 


Q. An organ of enclosed specification, 1 
built and reconditioned is being offered | 
eighteen hundred dollars. I am chairman 0; 
committee appointed to select an organ 
a church of approximately one hundred 
jifty members and shall appreciate your fra 
opinion of the organ described, or any sugg 
tions for a better instrument at about the s@ 
cost.— BE. F. H. 


A, Since the specification includes four s 
of eight-five pipes each ; one set of 61 pipe 
Pedal Bourdon of 12 pipes and Chimes of 
notes, the price of eighteen hundred doll 
seems entirely reasonable, if the quality is 
good standard. Since you did not state 
builder of the original instrument, we can 
accurately judge the quality, and of course 
are not familiar with the treatment the ins! 
ment has received while in use. The spec! 
tion is not ideal, but we could not suggest 
new instrument of similar specification for 
price you name. Your alternative would 
secure estimates for a new organ of a sp 
cation not controlled by an ins ment & Ar 


Q. Enclosed is the list of stops of our 
thirty-five year old (tracker action) organ. We 
have one thousand dollars available for mod- 
ernization. What action is advisable, electric 
or electro-pneumatic? What Abs might we 
add or what other changes would you suggest 
cither within our present financial limits or 
for future consideration ?—G, L. R. 


A. We would not advise electrification of 
a tracker action instrument, and we cannot in 
these columns give an opinion on the com- 
parative merits of electric (direct) or electro- 
pneumatic action. Our suggestion would be 
that you entirely rebuild the organ—using- such 
of the old pipes as may be desirable, as well as built. at increased cost. 
the present case work. This would provide you - 
with a new organ except for some pipes and Q. My church wishes to purche 
the case. We suggest the following speciifica- << atwo manual tracker organ. App 
tion for the new instrument, based on your how much would they cost plus install 
present instrument and including some unifica- chimes ave 


Are any secondhand 


tion : C. W. 8. Rgds: 
GREAT ORGAN There are Bees boar & of 
Ya , ot course, varying e e 
Open Diapason = 73 Pipes information by Wt eo reference 
ic 4 85 Pipes Chimes. The installations are fre 
Melodia _ 8 8h Pipes by some organ builder 7 
Dulciana Ce 73 Motes, Oe aeons oe 
Octave rd 7B Pipes builders by mail, We suge 
etave . ae. * _ 
Duleiana Twelfth 2-2/3’ 61 Notes  _™municate with a 
Dulciana Fifteenth — 2’ - 61 Notes 0 for. 
SWELL ORGAN .s 
Lieblich Gedackt 16’ 97 Pi 
Violin Diapason | er 73 | 


lave You 


tudied 


armony ? 


Music is a universal language 
d like the language of speech 
; its own grammar. The gram- 
r of Music is Harmony—and 
you have not studied the subject 
i should not delay any longer. 


earn to analyze compositions — to 
itify the chords used and thereby 
an intimate knowledge of the inten- 
1 of the composer. You get at a real 
lerstanding of the basis of phrasing 
accent, which is interpretation, 
ugh a knowledge of the chords 
d. A knowledge of Harmony helps 
satisfy the natural curiosity of every 
yer, a is “How did the composer 
te it?’ 


yy the study of Harmony you learn 
sorrect errors in notation, which oc- 
even in the best editions of music; 
» to know when apparent discords 
correct. 


larmony will help you to memorize 
re easily and more permanently 
ause you understand the reason for 
progression of chords used, and 
able, therefore, more readily to 
ry the composition in mind. 


et us give you free, a practical 
1onstration of the thoroughness of 
University Extension Conservatory 
thods and how easily you can master 
* of our courses. Sample lessons 
| be sent without obligation to you. 


Inly by making an examination of 
actual lessons can you form an in- 
igent opinion of the real merit of 
; remarkable method of music instruc- 
1. Let us send you these lessons. 
ey will show you how quickly you 
equip yourself for greater things in 
nusical way and make more money 
m music than ever before. 


set Catalog and Sample Lessons of 
- Harmony course or any of our 
er courses which interest you the 
st. As this will place you under no 
igation whatever, you have every- 
ng to gain and nothing to lose. 
ite age and course in which inter- 
ed. Try the Lessons, then decide. 


University Extension Conservatory 
1525 E. 53rd St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


SITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. A-141 
53rd St. Chicago 


ase send me catalog, sample les- 
Ss, and full information regarding 
tse I have marked with an X below. 
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Give Your Accordion Proper Care 


“By PIETRO DEIRO 
As told to ElVera Collins 


CARCELY A MONTH PASSES 
without some new idea or improve- 


ment being introduced by accordion 
manufacturers. The instruments are con- 
stantly being made finer; and, with the 
advent of multiple switches and countless 
other novel effects, it is only natural that 
the scheme of the mechanism must become 
more and more complicated. Yet, with all 
this, the accordion cannot be classified as 
a fragile instrument. It is quite surprising 
the amount of abuse to which it can be 
submitted before it gets out of order. How- 
ever, just because an instrument will with- 
stand a lot of abuse is no reason why it 
should receive it. 

Manufacturers cannot do the impossible. 
They have done their part in using fine 
raw materials and skilled workmanship to 
make accordions; but codperation is needed 
on the part of players, so that the instru- 
ments are accorded proper care after they 
are purchased. As we look over the many 
new models which are priced around a 
thousand dollars, we cannot help but fer- 
vently hope that the ultimate purchasers 
will realize their value and not neglect 
them. 

We have been in homes where a piano 
was treated as something apart, upon which 
the finest of care must be bestowed. A 
violin was considered almost sacred and 
always carefully placed in its case when 
not in use. Yet a fine accordion might be 
carelessly balanced on one end at the edge 
of a chair, where the slightest jar could 
knock it to the floor. An accordion is never 
the same after it has been dropped. It may 
be skillfully repaired but the perfection 
of the new instrument cannot be restored. 

Let us briefly consider the construction 
of an accordion, which will show why cer- 
tain precautions are essential in its proper 
care. As we know, the instrument is cov- 
ered with celluloid. This makes it impera- 
tive that it should never be exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. The heat causes the 
celluloid to buckle; and it may cause 
the piano keys and buttons to stick. The 
latter condition is more prevalent on in- 
expensive instruments than upon the late 
models. Excessive heat from the sun also 
tends to loosen the wax which holds the 
reeds in place. Therefore be careful that 
your instrument is never left near a window 
where the sun enters at any time of the 
day. Accordionists, who play for summer 


picnics and fiestas, should be sure to pro- 


tect their instruments from the sun. 


A Winter Hazard 


THE WINTER WEATHER ushers in another 
hazard, that of carelessly placing the accor- 
dion near a radiator or in an overheated 
room. Always remember that too much 
heat is injurious to an accordion. The reeds 
are partly covered with a tiny piece of 
leather; and when these leathers are sub- 
mitted to too hot a temperature they dry 
and shrink. This permits the air to escape, 
making it necessary for the player to work 
much harder in manipulating the bellows, 
to create sufficient air, as so much 1s 
wasted. : 

Parents should caution their children to 
be sure their hands are clean before prac- 
ticing; but, unfortunately, adults are not 
always as careful as they might be in this 
particular. Accordionists, whose hands per- 
spire freely, should be very careful to wash 
in warm water and then apply talcum pow- 
der, as the acid from perspiration often 
stains the celluloid on the piano keys and 
bass buttons. Nothing can be done after 


the acid has eaten much into the celluloid. 

When you set the accordion down, do 
you do so gently or with a jar? An occa- 
sional jar will not hurt an accordion; but 
if this becomes a habit there will be nu- 
merous jars and jolts during the course of 
a month and a year. Form the habit. of 
resting the accordion on its base rather 
than on one end, as it is less liable to 
topple over. Select a dry, moderately cool 
place where the accordion can be kept when 
not in use. Do not let the instrument set 
about on chairs where it can collect dust 
and dirt and serve as an invitation for 
friends to pick it up and try to play it. 

An instrument can be kept reasonably 
free from dust and finger marks if it is 
regularly wiped with a soft cloth. Occa- 
sionally one may use a few drops of de- 
natured alcohol on the cloth, but this is 
seldom necessary. I do not recommend the 
frequent use of a damp cloth to wipe the 
piano keys, because there is always a 
tendency to use too moist a cloth and the 
dampness gets into the piano keys, causing 
some of them to stick. 

A dry, very cold temperature cannot in- 
jure an accordion, although it may have 
an odd temporary effect upon it. After an 
instrument has been exposed to extreme 
cold, it may have a peculiar sound until 
the reeds have had an opportunity to warm 
up. There will be a sort of muffled sound, 
which gives the impression that something 
may be loose within the instrument or that 
two reeds are playing at once. The tech- 
nical explanation of this is that the reeds 
are made of steel, which is a hard metal, 
while the blocks upon which they are 
mounted are made of aluminum, which is 
a softer metal. A greater degree of con- 
traction occurs in the aluminum than in 
the steel, and it is this difference in con- 
traction which prevents a perfect function- 
ing of the reeds, for a few minutes. 

Accordionists, who do public playing dur- 
ing extreme cold weather, should always 
allow sufficient time before their playing, 
so their instruments will have an oppor- 
tunity to absorb the room temperature. Al- 
though the reeds may sound peculiar, the 
cold does not injure them in any way. 


Protect from Dampness 


EXPOSURE TO DAMPNESS is quite another 
thing and should be avoided if possible. 
Many of the better made instruments are 
now. so constructed that they can success- 
fully withstand considerable dampness, but 
needless exposure is not recommended. 
Accordionists who spend their summers 
near the beach should be careful to place 
their instruments in the case as soon as 
they finish playing. The modern, well con- 
structed cases, with their heavy padding 
and plush linings, provide quite a protec- 
tion for the instrument. If one does not 
possess such a case, a good substitute may 
be found by wrapping the instrument in 
a flannel cloth before putting it in the case. 

Do not lift the accordion by the straps. 
Always grasp the instrument firmly by both 
ends of the box, for if the straps should 
become unfastened or break, the instru- 
ment crashes to the floor. 

If you must smoke while practicing, be 
careful of the ashes. Celluloid is inflam- 
mable, and hot ashes or even a tiny spark 
can quickly mark the surface of an accor- 
dion. 

The bellows of an accordion may be 
covered at a minimum expense; but this 

(Continued on Page 144) 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


NO GIFT MORE PRECIOUS 
No Instrument More Appealing 


e The future of your children is in your 
hands. For the sake of their happiness, be 
sure it includes the wholesome pleasure of 
music. Let the accordion be their passport 
to the fascinating world of melody. No in- 
strument is more satisfying, none more 
completely adaptable to every mood. In 
effect it places your child in command of 
an orchestra with an infinite variety of 
shadings and tone colorings. The BRIN- 
DISI Accordion offers what exacting par- 
ents insist upon—a perfect combination of 
Italian craftsmanship and American styling 
at popular prices. rey 


RNY accoRDtON A MVOSTIG@le 


TONK BROS. CO. 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please tell me where I may see and play 
the 1938 BRINDISI Accordions. 


Easy Piano Pieces 
b) 
MARIE F. HALL 


Published by Theo. Presser. 
THE CHOO-CHOO TRAIN (1) .. 
Published by G. Schirmer, Inc. 
SONG OF THE PIRATE CREW (214) 3° 
ON StTiLTs (2) 
JusT FOR Two, 5 little 5-note 
duets (1), each 30c 
Published by B. F. Wood Music Co. 
A Spooky HALLOWE'EN STORY 
OP) os SS ee ey eee ADE 
Published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 
Goop MorNING (1) ...... 25c 
Published by Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. 
BEVES AT PLAY (215)... .. 3 ZG 
CHRISTMAS BELLS (1) 
12 Music PicruREs (1), 3 sets, 


THE JOLLY SAILOR MAN (1). . 40c 


SW IN ere one 


Study directions, It teaches you quickly, cheaply, easily. 
Harmonize tunes with professional bass and breaks. 
Write for FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN, 752 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


J A L l to entertain. You can’t 


be just a looker-on. We can teach you all the tricks of the 
latest jazz and swing. Our lessons are easy too. It can 
do no harm to find out more about it. Mail the coupon 
or postal now for free details. 


Get in on the fun. Play 
piano jazz. Play it with 
that snappy swing that 


makes you want to 
dance. To go places s0- 
cially you must be able 


Erskine Studio, Dept. H, 810 East [4th St. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free information about your 
20-lesson course in piano jazz. 
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@ HE VIOLINIST S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE ETuDE to make this department a ‘‘Violinist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


The Hand Position Basis of Violoncello Technic 


‘By LELAND R. LONG 


ANY TALENTED STUDENTS 
of the violoncello have been handi- 
capped and sometimes halted in 


their studies because of lack of attention 
to the details of left hand position at the 
very beginning of their work. The impor- 
tance of forming the proper habits in con- 
nection with fingering is recognized by the 
student, but the necessity of dividing his 
attention between the bowing and fingering 
presents a formidable obstacle. After a cer- 
tain amount of practice on the open strings 
to acquire familiarity with the handling of 
the bow, he is immediately concerned with 
the problem of fingering the notes. The 
thought we wish to present is that the en- 
tire hand and arm position should be the 
object of his concentration, not the finger- 
ing of individual notes. 

The disadvantages of an unorthodox hand 
position become most apparent in orchestra 
work. The student is often placed in the 
orchestra before he is fully prepared, due 
to the scarcity of violoncellos in most 
school orchestras. Then, unable to hear his 
own tone clearly, except in occasional solo 
passages, he becomes the victim of a situa- 
tion in which his talent is of little assist- 
ance. Instead of becoming better, he be- 
comes worse, plays out of tune, and ulti- 
mately finds himself in the deplorable posi- 
tion of not knowing what remedy to apply. 
The suggestions here given it is hoped may 
help this type of student to discover his 
faults and to learn to play more consist- 
ently in tune. 

Before proceeding to the technical ele- 
ments involved, the principles governing 
the proper functioning of the left hand 
should be understood. First, the fingers not 
only must be made to reach all of the 
notes within the compass of the hand, but 
also should be held directly above these 
notes if there is to be any facility in play- 
ing. The shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line, and the shorter 
the line, the more rapid the traversing of 
this distance. Tie four short strings to a 
pencil, representing the fingers and hand, 
and imagine the finger board of the violon- 
cello horizontal like the piano keyboard. 


Ex.1 


A RECENT AUCTION of musical instruments 
in London was featured by the sale of 
several of the treasured products of old 
time Cremona craftsmen. 

An Antonio Stradivarius violoncello, a 
violin by the same master, and another 
violoncello by Nicolo Amati were included 
in the sale. 

The Stradivarius violoncello brought 
seventy-five hundred dollars. It bears a 
label dated “Cremona, 1707.” It was orig- 
inally an instrument of large dimensions, 
and “has been very skillfully reduced in 
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If the fingers are held directly above the 
notes, as represented by this illustration, 
short, piston-like action is all that is re- 
quired to bring them in contact with the 
string. 

Another fundamental precept requires 
that when possible the player should defi- 
nitely measure the intervals: he is to play, 
either by the natural reach or by the ex- 
tension of the fingers of the left hand. To 
a person uninitiated in the methods of 
string playing, the absence of frets or keys 
presents an apparent obstacle. Good intona- 
tion, particularly in an orchestra where 
one cannot hear himself clearly at all times, 
depends largely upon the proper use of the 
hand in measuring the intervals to be 
played. After one note has been ascer- 
tained, others within reach are readily de- 
termined. Applications of this principle are 
numerous; but it is often overlooked by 
the beginner. The possibilities involved in 
the use of this principle are shown here. 


The Fundamentals 


VIOLONCELLO TECHNIC in the positions lo- 
cated on the neck of the instrument is 
based primarily on two positions of the 
hand, the ‘closed, or chromatic, and the 
open, or extended. The terms open and 
closed are preferable, since they are short 
and do not sound as complicated to the 
beginner as chromatic and extended. 

The closed hand position consists of a 
moderate extension of all fingers to form 
intervals of half steps between them when 
all are applied to the string. Particular 
attention needs to be devoted to the stretch 
between second and third fingers. With the 
fingers arched, it is necessary with most 
hands to make the third finger stretch as 
far as possible away from the second in 
order to make the proper reach. Special 
exercises, such as placing the palm of the 
right hand between the second and _ third 
fingers of the left, forcing them apart with 
gentle pressure, will serve in time to in- 
crease this stretch. Daily attention for a 
short period at the beginning of study is 
usually all that is required in learning to 
make this interval. In case of a pronounced 
web between second and third fingers, or 
an unusually small hand, this stretch must 
be concentrated upon for a longer time. 

In the open position the interval between 
first and second fingers is increased to a 
whole step. This extension permits the sec- 
ond finger to occupy the place taken by 


the third in closed position, and the fourth 
finger takes its place one half step in ad- 
vance of the position it formerly occupied. 
In other words, by widening the interval 
between first and second fingers an addi- 


JOSEPH HOLLMANN 


Joseph Hollmann, one of the greatest of 

violoncellists of the late nineteenth and 

early twentieth centuries. A pupil of Ser- 

vais and of Fétis, he was long a favorite in 

the concert halls of both Europe and 
America. 


tional interval of one half step is brought 
within the reach of the hand. 


Teaching the Closed Position 


A WISE PROCEDURE in teaching a beginner 
to acquire the proper spacing of the fingers 
in closed position includes several impor- 
tant steps. First, form a circle by applying 
the tip of the second finger to the tip of 
the thumb. Then separate these two mem- 
bers so that the distance between is ap- 
proximately an inch, or just the space nec- 
essary to permit the thumb to slide to the 
middle of the underside of the neck, with 
the second finger immediately above, over 
the B-flat on the G string. Now tense all 
the fingers, keeping them in line with the 
string, and being particular to stretch the 
third away from the second. Then press 


Treasures From Cremona 
By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


size to bring it into conformity with the 
instruments made by the master after 1700.” 

The last Strad violoncello to be sold 
under the hammer in London changed 


hands for a mere one thousand fifty dollars,’ 


but it is said to have been sold privately 
some years ago for twenty thousand dollars. 

The violin by Stradivarius changed hands 
at this recent auction for sixty-two hundred 
fifty dollars. Dated 1724, it is known as 
the “Bentinck Strad.” The violoncello 
fashioned by Nicolo Amati, and dated 1677, 
found a buyer at the comparatively modest 


price of forty-two hundred fifty dollars. 

Incidentally, the auction of these three 
Cremona masterpieces was deemed of such 
importance that it was broadcast through- 
out the British Isles by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

Overshadowed by the sale of these three 
treasures, several other musical instruments 
were disposed of at this sale. One of these 
was a four stringed double bass by Testore, 
of Milan, which brought five hundred 
dollars. 

A violin by Francesco Rugeri of Cre- 


the fingers firmly on the G string, mil 
sure that their spacing remains the sz 
Should a student have a very short | 
finger, it may be held quite straight 4 
less arch than the others. The index fit 
should be well arched and very slightly 
clined toward the scroll. 

Examining the hand and arm posi 
carefully, several points should be noti 
The thumb is directly beneath the see 


finger, on the under side of the neck. ” 


tips of the fingers in the fleshiest part, | 
opposite the curve of the nail, are app 
to the string. The knuckles of the left h 
are flat, and exactly parallel to the pl 
of the finger board underneath. First jo 
of all fingers are rounded and are not j 
mitted to cave in. The elbow is raised 
proximately half way to the level of 
shoulder; hand, wrist, and arm forr 
natural curve away from the finger bo 
The elbow should not be thrust backy 
or forward, but should be raised stra 
from the side. 

After the correct position has been m 
tained long enough to become natura 
the pupil, the fingers should be raised 
allowed to strike the finger board in or 
The example here shown may be the 
exercise on the G string. 


| 
In this exercise the fingers should 
only strike the finger board, but also m 
tain firm pressure on the string. The 
above the notes indicates that this cor 
with the string is maintained until the 
scending notes are played, when one fi 
is removed at a time. Pressure should ¢ 
from the hand and arm, not merely 
pinching the neck with the thumb. ] 
often necessary to have a student pra 
without the thumb entirely for a 
in order to prevent too much pressure f 
the thumb, which later on prevents fF 
shifting. The purpose of the thu 
strictly to keep the hand in the 
place with each finger directly = 
Ss 


note it is to play. After these note 
been played, the notes of the closed 
tion should be practiced on all of the ¢ 
strings. 

(Continued in our March Issue) 


mona, dated 1673, was auctioned 
teen hundred dollars; and one by 
Grancino of Milan, dated 1695, 
hands for twelve hundred dollars. 


* * * * * 


An artist who always moves in’ 
style and grove becomes in the end 
and mannerist; and nothing does h 
harm than to content himself toc 
a given style, simply because at 
venient—Schumann. 


is said to be the mother of 
. Laziness sometimes has the same 
ny. At least it was so in the case of 
. who is taking rather advanced 
< on the viola. A number of technical 
«s have been arranged for viola, as 
ers of the ErupE may or may not know. 
s, in addition to methods and elemen- 
studies, Schradieck’s “School of Tech- 
e” is available for viola, as are 
atzers’ classic “Forty-two Studies” and 
’s “Twenty-four.” But, so far as we 
y, Fiorillo has not been transcribed for 
i So, when my instructor calmly an- 
iced that I was to transcribe Fiorillo 
e, I must confess my heart fell. When 
yoriously transposed and copied the first 
y, and then tried to play from the 
uscript, my heart fell even further. | 
‘manuscript. And here is where lazi- 
or inspiration came to the rescue; so 
in the hope that this experience may 
other ambitious violists that it is here 
orth. 

rst a good edition of Fiorillo’s “Thirty- 
Etudes or Caprices” for violin was pur- 
ed. The only other necessary equip- 
t was a very small camel’s hair brush, 
e waterproof poster ink, a ruler, and a 
ig pen or indelible pencil. 


’ 


his is the procedure: 

Jarefully paint out with brush and 
oster ink the top line of each staff, ex- 
ept where parts of this line should serve 


tN 


Advanced Studies for the Violist 


By DR. ALVA P. TAYLOR 


as first added line above the staff. At 
the same operation also paint out the 
upper fourth of each bar line between 
measures, 


Add a new line at the bottom, with ink 
or indelible pencil. This will pass 
through the first added line below the 
staff, and will be the new first line of 
the staff. 

Extend the bar lines between measures 
to the newly added line. 


Block out with white the violin clef and 
key signature. When the white ink is 
thoroughly dry, a viola clef and new key 
signature can be drawn in. Add one flat 
to the original signature, if in a natural 
or flat key, and take away one sharp in 
sharp keys. 

The new clef and key signature may be 
made on manuscript paper and pasted 
over the violin clef, if one wishes to have 
a very neat job. A little experimenting 
will show which is the better method. 


When you have done this—all of which is 


easier than it sounds, and much easier than 
transcribing the whole etude—you will have 
music which is as easy to read as any 
printed music, and there is no danger of 
mistakes, which, as every one who copies 
music knows, are hard to avoid. 


Violinists who wish to play the viola can 


apply this method to old violin works with 
which they are familiar, and they will find 
their mastery of the viola greatly expedited. 


The “Earthquake” Violin 
By F. BASIL ABRAMS 


SMOGRAPH violins and _ violoncellos,” 
nted by Dr. Hugo Benioff, associate 
essor of seismology at the California 
itute of Technology and world famous 
in inventor of earthquake measuring 
‘tuments, were recently successfully in- 
uced to the musical world at an inter- 
ie and enjoyable concert in Pasadena, 
fornia. 

he stringed instruments were made 
years of study by the savant; and the 
experiment made before an audience 
everal hundred musicians and scientists 
y enthusiastic applause. 

he violins are much the same in size 
shape as standard instruments; but 
have no sound boxes, their resonance 
ing from an aluminum container under 
strings. This container holds a crystal 
+h is disturbed by the vibrations of the 
much as the earth’s crust vibrates 
n earthquake or as the needle of a 
Ograph vibrates in response to a 
Attached to the skeleton instruments 
devices to which a wire con- 
vibrations electrically. Dr. Benioff 


I SENT, in 1896, the first electro 
Ct waves without wires. Then on 
27, 1899, wireless communication 
i between England and 
listance of thirty miles. — 
lestone was reached in 1909, 
iment to broadcast from 
Metropolitan Opera House 
-Caruso’s voice was heard 
in Jersey City. 

s we now know the term, 


* * 


explained to his audience that experiments 
have disclosed to him that it is possible 


to produce the musical 
electro-magnetic 


sounds with 
instead of 


an 


device the 


crystal. 


During the engaging experiment, the in- 


struments were connected by wires with 
a super-high amplifier at the rear of the 
stage and the musical numbers rendered 
carried a clearer tone and volume than 
that of the ordinary instrument. 


Musicians who took part in the concert 
stated that the tones 


produced on the 


seismograph instruments have a far greater 
mellowness than the ordinary instrument 
and that they require a much lighter touch. 


Dr. Benioff is an internationally known 


figure in the scientific and invention world. 
He has been associated with the California 
Institute of Technology since 1924, and his 
seismographic instruments are in use all 
over the world. 


The commercial value of the newest mu- 


sical invention is expected to center around 
future symphony concerts and in radio pro- 
ductions. 


Radio History 


began experimentally in 1916, at Medford 
Hillside, Massachusetts; and the Detroit 
News, the first newspaper to establish a 


radio news station, 


began broadcasting 


daily programs in August, 1920. Almost 
simultaneously, Pittsburgh opened a more 
powerful station under the Westinghouse 
Company, and thus less than two decades 
ago was begun a movement, the course 
of which has been marked with wonder- 
ful expansion. 


* 


* * 


sic is an art, To listen intelligently to music is an accom- 
e acquired.” —Moore. 


FOR PIANO TEACHERS ONLY 


FREE: A 36-page Book (‘‘The Student Pianist”) containing the 11 piano 
compositions listed below, every number absolutely COMPLETE, to active 
piano teachers. 

TO RECEIVE THIS 36-PAGE BOOK, you must establish with us your professional status. 
Fill out (or copy) coupon at the bottom of this ad. Enclose professional card, letterhead, 
or other means of identification, or refer to one or two prominent music publishers by 
whom you are recognized as a teacher. 

NEW 


11 EASY TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO 


Tuneful, rhythmic music by well-known American composers, including the world-famous marches, Our 
Director, National Emblem, NC-4, and Down Main Street, carefully transcribed, edited, and fingered. As 
an attractive title-page does much in arousing the pupil's interest, this feature has been given careful 
attention, the editions carrying smart, modern designs in attractive colors. 


Title Transcribed by 
OUR DIRECTOR, March (Bigelow) 


alter Jacobs 


NATIONAL EMBLEM, March (Bagley) 
Charles Repper 
NC-4, March (Bigelow).......... R. E. Hildreth 
DOWN MAIN STREET, March (Weidt) 
R. E, Hildreth 
WL RC CRoitey oe tastes wd, Walter Rolfe 
AUTUMN TINTS, Waltz (Rolfe) .Walter Rolfe 


Title Transcribed by 
MOONLIT RIPPLES, Barcarolle (Rolfe) 
Walter Rolfe 
RURAL PICNIC, Rustic Dance (Rolfe) 
Walter Rolfe 
CANZONETTA (Rolfe) ........... Walter Rolfe 
PICKANINNIES’ PICNIC (Four Little 
Blackberries) (O’Connor) Norman Leigh 
WHIP AND SPUR, Galop (Allen) 
Walter Jacobs 


35 cents each 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me ‘'The Student Pianist’’ as described above. I am enclosing [please check} [J professional 
card [] letterhead to establish my status as a teacher. [Publisher references as to status may be given below 
if card or letterhead is not available. } 


WALTER JACOBS, ric, 122 Bevston St 


BOSTON, MASS. 
HOYT’S VIOLIN TUNERS 


New String Adjusters for A‘ 
and "'D" afford perfect tuning, 
instantly. 


LEHTO HAND MADE MASTERPIECES 
Best Since Stradivari 
Beautiful in appearance, magnificent in tone—kind of violin you 
ave longed to own. Booklet for prospective customers ouly. 


JOHN G. LEHTO, 935-14th, San Pedro, Calif. 


Install in two seconds. 
Send 25c coin or stamps for sample 


HOYT’S VIOLIN TUNERS 


Kalispell Montana 


eA Favorite Pro gram 
Feature 


in the many concerts throughout the country of 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


PAUL 
ALTHOUSE 


American 
Concert 
Artist and 
Dramatic Tenor 
of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


I__want to live. and drink of life’s full-ness, take al) 
: . : —,. 


— 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH Co. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO, 
DISTRIBUTORS 
1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Published for:—HIGH VOICE (F-F) 60cT: LOW 
VOICE (d-D) 60cT: DUET (High and Low Voices) 
60c: MIXED VOICES (Arr. Peery) 12c: WOMEN'S 
VOICES (3-Part) (Arr. Spross) 15c: MEN'S VOICES 
(Arr. Moore) 5c. 


Orchestration for Vocal Solo (High or Low) 75e 


A Titan Wields the Hammer! 


“That which you would call invention,” Brahms once said to George 
Henschel, “that is to say, a thought, is simply an inspiration from above, 
for which I am not responsible, which is no merit of mine. Yes, it is a 
present, a gift, which I ought even to despise until I have made it my own 
by right of hard work. And there need be no hurry about that. It is like 
the seed-corn: it germinates unconsciously and in spite of ourselves. When, 
for instance, I have found the first phrase of a song, I might shut the book 
there and then, go for a walk, do some other work and perhaps not think 
of it again for months. Nothing, however, is lost. If afterward I approach 
the subject again, it is sure to have taken shape; I can now really begin 
to work at it.” 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


On Home, Personal Appearance, Entertainment, - 


Health, 


Travel 


Study this issue carefully—then ask yourself 


these questions—score 
correct 


five points for each 
answer 


1. What unusual courtesy did James Melton accord members of a chorus with which 


he appeared? 


2. What is “gumdrop sculpture”? 


3. How do blue-toned fabrics affect skin appearances? 


5. How will the Fair act to promote international good-will? .....:....:.2.i..0f.5. 
< 

6. How may minor faults be corrected in eye make-up?...........0..0cececccncsee : 

7. What is the main value of pure olive-oil to the skin in cold water? (See January 


_ issue.) 


8. What are the advantages of paper handkerchiefs? 


9. Describe the stage make-up for old-age. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


. Name a well-known rest-cure for tired 


issue. ) 


. Where is the cold virus usually lodged? 


How may fellow performers and stage-workers be kept co-operative? 


eyes. 


Expanding Your Musical and Cultural Life 


(Continued from 


“Ten Thousand Letters of Charles 
Dickens,” have been assembled in three re- 
cently published volumes, edited by Walter 
Dexter (Nonsuch Press). It aggregates 
2,577 pages, indicating the immense by- 
product of the active writing man. Dickens 
probably wrote over twice as many letters. 
An attendant in the library of Congress 
once estimated that there were over fifty 
thousand letters and official papers of Presi- 
dent Lincoln in the collection. The letters 
of Charles Dickens should be very valuable 
in giving intimate information about. his 
methods of work. The letters of Anton 
Pusinelli (Alfred A. Knopf), for which 
Mrs. Edward Bok, paid a fabulous price 
in order that they might be published in 
translation in America, have thrown many 
splendid new lights upon the life and works 
of the great master. 

“Lafayette,” by W. E. Woodward (Far- 
rar and Reinhart, Inc., at $3.50), lifts the 
curtain upon some of the most vivid scenes 
in French and American history. If the 
book does nothing more than to reveal how 
tremendously important was the assistance 
of France in the birth of the United States, 
it will be significant. One lively chapter 
has to do with Lafayette’s remarkable 


Page 110, Col. 3) 


friend, Pierre Augustin Caron, known as 
Beaumarchais (1732-1799), the incredibly 
versatile watchmaker, musician, essayist, 
dramatist, and prodigiously successful busi- 
ness man, who secretly induced Louis XVI 
to help America. How this amazing genius 
sent shipload after shipload of munitions 
to America, in open defiance of Great 
Britain, is one of the most dramatic stories 
of our past. This music teacher, who cre- 
ated Figaro (thus making possible Mozart’s 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and Rossini’s 
“The Barber of Seville’), was an intimate 
of Louis XV and gave lessons to his 
daughters, the royal princesses. 

We list three new and highly praised 
books about the ballet. “The Dance” 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, at $3.50) ; “Tribute 
to Ballet,” poems by England’s ‘laureate, 
John Masefield, eighty-six pages (The 
Macmillan Co., at $7.50); and “Ballet in 
Action,” by Melwyn Severn, one. hundred 
twenty-eight pages (Oxford University 
Press, at $12.25). 

Any of the foregoing books will be se- 
cured for readers of Tue Erupe as an 
accommodation and sent postpaid upon 
receipt of price (non-musical books are 


not sent on sale and are not exchangeable). 


‘of violins: of exceptional qualit 
makers to sell as high as one hundred dollars. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS — 
Answered’ 
By ROBERT BRAINE ad re 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name’ "4 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, t 


, 


write 


ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret to say 


that this is impossible. The actual violin must be examined. The rit 
of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. We advise 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable ea- 
pert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 
Jrom the advertising columns of The Etude and other musical publications.) — 


“Hopf” Violins 

G. W. B.—There were two violin makers of 
note named Hopf, David Hopf, and Christian 
Donat on Both worked in the XVILth Cen- 
tury at Klingenthal in Germany. I have known 
by these 


However, violins actually made by either Hopf 
are rarely met with. The great majority of 
violins, branded on the back “Hopf”, are fac- 
tory fiddles of doubtful value. These sell in the 
trade at from five dollars up, and have been 
manufactured during the past two centuries. A 
first rate violin maker would scarcely take the 
trouble to imitate “Hopf” fiddles. 


A Violin by Meinel 

G. W. B.—There were four different violin 
makers named Meinel, who made violins in the 
vicinity of Markneukirchen in Germany. Your 
card does not state just which one you are in- 
terested in. Besides, I could not give an opinion 
of the quality of any violin, unless I could see 
the evact instrument in question, as violins 
made by the same maker often differ in quality. 
ven Stradivarius did not make his violins all 
of the same high quality. Some were better 
than others. You had better have the violin in 
which you are interested sent to you on ap- 
proval, and get the opinion of an expert on its 
quality. 


_ Johann Georg Hellmer 


bE. A. T.—If genuine, your violin was made 
by Johann Georg Hellmer in-Prague, who lived 
in that city from 1687-1770. He was a pupil of 
Eberle. Many of his violins have G strings of 
inferior tone. One of his labels reads, “Joannes 
Georgius Hellmer, Pragensis me fecit, 1735.” 
Fecit means “made.” The label is in Latin. I 
cannot tell you anything of the quality, or 
whether the violin is original; without seeing 
it. Since you live in Los Angeles, a large city, 
you will find many violin experts and dealers 
there. Consult the city directory, or the tele- 
phone directory; or any leading violinist can 
refer you to an expert or dealer, After a care- 
ful examination they will be able to tell you 
all: about the instrument, its quality and 
whether it is genuine. 


A Maker Named Hamn 

F, J, T.—I am sorry I cannot get any in- 
formation about a violin maker named Hanin, 
None of the violin books consulted seem to list 
him. As you know, there are thousands of vio- 
lin makers, past and present, very few of whom 
are really well known, not to say famous. You 
might write to a number of dealers in old vio- 
lins, as some of them may have come across a 
violin by this maker. 


On Submitting Articles 

M. J.—AIl articles submitted to the Vio- 
linist’s Efude receive careful attention. I can- 
not give an advance opinion on the articles 
you propose submitting on your “Violin Intona- 
tion Detector Fingerboard.” If you send them 
in, they will be given a careful reading. 


Preparing to Teach 
J. K.—I should have to write a book of one 
hundred to two hundred pages to outline the 
art of violin teaching from the beginning to 
the most advanced stages. As lack of space 
forbids this, I refer you to these books which 
will be of great assistance in learning the art 
of teaching: “Violin Teaching and Violin 
Study,” by Eugene Gruenberg; ‘The Violin- 
ist’s Lexicon,” by George Lehman; “The Art 
of Violin Playing,” by Frank Thistleton ; **Vio- 
lin Playing, as I Teach It,” by Leopold Auer; 
“The Child Violinist,” by Edith Winn; “How 
to Produce a Beautiful Tone on the Violin,” 
by H. Timmerman; ‘The Violin and Ilow to 
Master It,’ by a Professional Player ; ‘Violin 
Talks,” by Edith Winn; “How to Prepare for 
Kreutzer,” “How to Study Fiorillo,” “How to 
Study Gavinies,” “How to Study Kreutzer,” 
“How to Study Rode,” all by Edith Winn; 
“Seale Studies,” by Henry chradieck, and 
many others. ; = 


For Study of the Position 

G. G. J.—As you are having so much trouble 
with the positions, I would suggest that you 
get the ‘Violin School” (Part Second) by Hu- 
bert Ries, formerly professor of the Royal 
School of Music at ‘in. This work contains 


studies in the seven positions of the violin, and _ 


is a really scientific work on the tions, It 
is used by many of the leading violin teachers 
everywhere, A careful study of this work will 
give you an excellent knowledge of the 
tions. It is designed for advanced pupils. 


Violin Terms in French i a oe 
T. H. C.—Coffre is a French word, 


the body of a violin, Collet de Vioton is also 


an 


French, and means the neck of a violin. — 
Repai the Violin = } 
C. H. K.—The glue with which y 
Mado violin and which failed to hol 
f quality, 


« 


“are that it is an imitation, worth perhap 


reat majori 
e obtained 


® 


have become loose from the top or back of 
violin, the old glue should be removed, so 1 
the surfaces to be glued are clean and dr 
apply fresh glue, and clamp the parts to. 
In a day or two, the surfaces will hold 
together. “ 


A Valuable (?) Find 

H. G. L.—The clipping you sent me 
an alleged Stradivarius violin having b 
found in a gold miner’s cabin at Oroy 
California, was interesting if not true. | 
violin was discovered in a burlap wrapf 
at the bottom of an old trunk. It has b 
placed in a modern steel yault, pen 
probate of the deceased owner's will. 
is a remote possibility that the violin — 
be a genuine Stradivarius, but the ch 


“ 
ib 


or ten dollars. You can hardly pick up a 
paper but what you will see an account 
somebody finding an old violin. What happe 
The finder looks through the FF holes of 1 
violin, and there he spies the magic name 
Stradivarius, with a date reaching back 
hundred fifty or two hundred years. He tal 
a pencil, and figures out the great age 
and consequently tremendous value of his fil 
Now it is quite possible that there is only 
chance in five hundred thousand that a vi 
one under such circumstances, is a genu 
trad. 


Listen to Good Music — 7 
Cc. P.—Violin students should listen to 
many concert violinists as possible, as well 
to symphony concerts. Students who live 
large cities have many opportunities of. 
kind, but those who live in the country, 
small cities, can rarely hear high class ¢ 
certs or symphony orchestras. Such pw 
have to depend on the radio. They shor 
never miss the concerts of the New York P 
harmonie-Symphony Orchestra, directed 
John Barbirolli, and broadcast from New Yo 
on Sundays at 38 P. M.; and the NBC 
phony Orchestra-at 10 P. M. Saturday 
nings, under the direction of Toscanin 
the orchestra of the Music Appreciation 
at 2 P. M. on Fridays, under the direct 
Dr. Walter Damrosch. This famous d 
is now on the air for the eleventh consee 
senson of this radio hour. This series a 
will be available to students in class r 
throughout the country, through the me 
of broadcasting. There are many other 1 
orchestras, string quartets, famous violi 
and vocalists to be heard on the radio, givi 
music students an pppariaal of hearing 1 
best. The names and numbers of the stati 
hroadcasting these works can be found in 1 
daily papers, or in the radio journals. — 


A Violin by Fichtl : 
L. Db. W.—1. Martinus Mathias Fichtl y 
an Austrian violin maker in Vienna in 
Eighteenth century. A label in one of 
violins reads, “Fichtl, Martin Mathias, F 
Viennae 1736.” Fee stands for Fecit, 
means “made.” Fichtl was an obscure 
and I do not know where you could 
much information about his life and 
2. Posey you could obtain the approxin 
price of his violins, by writing to several d 
ers in old violins. - 


To Rosin a New Bow Y 
T. R.—I am afraid you do not go abo 
right when rosining a new bow, or one 
has been freshly rehaired. The hair o 
bows do not have any rosin on them, Ta 
small piece of rosin and crush or pound it 
a powder. Put some of this pulverized — 
on a piece of cloth, and rub the bow h 
it until it is Lye fee coated wit! 
and then finish by drawing the hair o 
rosin cake in the usual manner, Then rub 
hair over a fresh piece of cloth, and thi 
pprces the rosin evenly over the entir 
of the hair. The bow will then be r 
playing. Never attempt. to rosin % 
a new bow by drawing it to and 
smooth rosin cake. When < buy 
of Scapa is a good — to sc 
smooth, glossy. surface w a 
inted ae will 1 
ace of the smoot ok cake vy 


of pulyerized rosin, 
the hair ‘ 


Wis. an easy Whe 
ing Conn band in- 
strument, you can be 
ready for band or or- 
chestra in 4 to 6 
weeks. A sure road 
to popularity-if you 
start on a Conn. 
Choice of the world’s 
greatest artists. Mag- 
nificent tone. Many 
exclusive features — 
yet they costnomore. 
Ask to see the marvel- 
ous new models now being 
displayed by Conn dealers. 


* : , = ik 
WRITE FOR THIS 
NEW FREE BOOK 
Home trial. Easy payments, Write 
us for free book on whichever in- 
strument interests you most. Men- 
tion inatrument. 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 213 CONN BLDG. 
ELKHART, IND. 


Rebuilt Band & 


Orchestra Instruments 
NESTLY REBUILT—FULLY GUARANTEED 


Please specify instrument you are in- 
terested.in and we will quote prices. 
Distributors King Band Instruments. 


‘YMANN co Dept. E-2, 1613 Chestnut 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SKILL THE HAIR. ROOT 
Remove sup ravus fur, privately at home, following 
| directions with ordinary care and skill. The Mahler Method 
positively prevents hair from growing again by killing the 
Pair root, Brings happiness, freedom of mind and greater 
F wriccess. 

x Send.6c in stamos TODAY for Booklet,,‘‘Beauty.’’ 


MAHLER co. Dept. 10B Providence, R. 1. 


in‘‘Opening Door’’to 

complete Enjoyment 

of All the Great 

Wagnertan Operas.. 
THE AUTHENTIC 


LIBRETTOS 


OF THE 


Vagner Operas 


) Operas—Complete in One Book 
glish and German Parallel Texts 
Music of the Principal Airs 


re is the indispensable key to the full en- 
of all Wagner's great operas, for the 

and the action require a thorough 

owledge of the plays. This book, essential. 

‘every music lover, radio listener and 

ie library, is designed also to be con- 
nt for the operagoer. 

CONTENTS 


Tannhauser 
Tristan and Isolde 
Rheingold 
Siegfried 

Parsifal 


BOUND—PRICE, $1.75 


For Sale by 


DRE PRESSER CO. 


‘ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bands and Orchestras 


(Continued from Page 91) 


discrimination cannot help but have its 
effect in bringing the band into its proper 
station. Already it has had far reaching 
effect in the type of music being written 
for bands, and its influence in the future 
will be greater still, No longer need the 
band conductor call for a galop, polka, or 
novelty composition, to assure himself of 
an audience. The young people, who have 
had the excellent training available in our 
public schools, quite often are familiar with 
the better compositions; and they are quick 
to recognize mediocrity as well as to listen 
with a critical ear. 

The study of instruments and the com- 
pleteness of instrumentation of our high 
school and college bands have also served 
to enrich the musical experience and tastes 
of our audiences. In many communities we 
find the school and municipal band mem- 
berships combined, and by this action an 
organization with complete instrumenta- 
tion is achieved. Once more “William Tell” 
can be played, but this time with a com- 
plete complement of instruments, without 
substitution of parts, and in a most satisfy- 
ing manner. The small brass town band is 
rapidly disappearing, and with it will go 
the inadequate and sorry repertoire of the 
past. In its place-we have and will: have 
excellent school. and community bands 
playing for appreciative audiences those 
works which until now were never thought 
possible or appropriate for band. 

No longer need arrangers be concerned 
with abbreviated instrumentations, since 
the modern complement of woodwinds is 
complete. Where there is any reason for 
substitution, original instrumentations are 
being retained, with cues for the substitute 
instruments. Former transcriptions often 
gave an intended oboe solo to the cornet 
or clarinet; the arranger having figured 
that either there would be no oboe present, 
or the passage would be too difficult for 
oboe (in which he was probably correct). 
Nevertheless his transcription was hardly 
authentic and the result not exactly ar- 
tistic. Modern transcriptions are more 
accurate in adhering to original instrumen- 
tation, color, and score voicing. Thus they 
sound as the composer intended. 


Do Not Attempt the Impossible 


ALTHOUGH THERE HAS BEEN this great 
change in the type and quality of music 
performed by our bands, we must be care- 
ful in what we attempt. It would be a 
grave error for any band to attempt the 
works of Wagner, Bach, Strauss, and 
others, unless the group is capable of per- 
forming the work in an intelligent and 
truly musical manner. We need not be so 
much concerned with the difficulty of Bach 
or Wagner as with how their music will 
sound. There is, after all, no magic in 
either name that will lend perfection to 
performance of Bach and Wagner, simply 
because it is their work. Our concern 
should rest with the degree of capability 
developed in our bands which will enable 
them to tackle such great compositions. 
Many audiences have failed to get a true 


, 


appreciation of Bach and Wagner, because 
they have not heard a performance com- 
mensurate with the quality of the music. 

That the public.in general is ready, and 
has been for quite some years, to accept 
enthusiastically band performances of great 
compositions, has been definitely proven by 
such bands as those led by Gilmore, Sousa, 
Goldman, Pryor, Simon, and many others. 


These great bandmasters have made dis- 
tinct contributions to the cause of band 
repertoire. Mr. Sousa left many manu- 


script arrangements of some of the world’s 
finest music. Dr. Goldman has for years 
championed the cause of better band music, 
and his library contains countless manu- 
script arrangements of numbers by almost 
all composers, expressly suited to his band. 
The Pryor and Simon libraries likewise 
contain many splendid manuscript arrange- 
ments. When one is privileged to hear any 
of these bands perform, he is impressed 
with the real quality of the music, the 
excellence of arrangement, and the sure 
artistry with which it is played. When a 
band reaches these three points of transcend- 
ence, it truly comes into its own, and we 
can realize how important a factor reper- 
toire has become. 

The music publishers have done much 
to aid in the development of bands and 
school music programs. Their continued 
cooperation, coupled with the efforts~ of 
the American Bandmasters’ Association, 
lead one to believe that the band future 
is bright. We cannot help but improve under 
the existent stimuli. Yec we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the band has its 
individuality, and for that reason we are 
not to disregard those phases of its work 
which differentiate it from the orchestra. 
There should be, indeed, a happy medium. 
No band program is complete without a 
march or two; and, if properly rendered, 
a march can be played just as musically 
and with as much merit as any other num- 
ber of the program. 

The band conductor must be aware that 
audiences have not reached the zenith in 
musical understanding and appreciation, 


‘and must guide himself accordingly. For- 


tunate is the conductor who can arrange 
his program so as to satisfy the “rhythmic,” 
the “emotional,” and the “intellectual” ele- 
ments of his audience. Music ranges 
through the emotional, rhythmic, romantic, 
classical, impressionistic, sad, happy, melan- 
choly and the spirited; and we must offer 
this variety, but always ascertain that it is 
sincere music and that it is good music. 

The heights to which the band may rise 
need not be limited by existent composi- 
tions. The band repertoire cannot be con- 
sidered as consummate because it contains 
some works by famous composers. There 
can be counted among the efforts of even 
these geniuses works which might be open 
to challenge as great music. There is a large 
field of music to draw from, but there is yet 
unborn a wealth of great band literature 
that will bring about the change in band 
status to which all of us may pin our con- 
fidence. 


“Next Lesson We Advance A Little” 


A FAVORITE story of Continental green 
rooms is that of a very meticulous German 
teacher of the tympani. His name was 
Pfund, which in English becomes “pound,” 
and this in itself is sufficiently humorous 
as the name of a drummer. 

This Herr Pfund had an English pupil 
whom he was initiating into the mysteries 
of the “Pastoral Symphony” of Beethoven. 
In the first three movements the tympani 
are not used; but Pfund had his pupil to 


count each measure diligently. 

The pupil happened to be thoroughly 
familiar with the symphony; so he awaited 
the thunderstorm of the last movement. 
Just before this came, however, and after 
approximately nine hundred measures hav- 
ing been counted, Pfund took out his 
watch, shrugged his shoulders excitedly, 
and hurriedly announced, “Sorry, but your 
lesson time is gone. Next lesson we will 
advance a little.” 


It’s new, it’s thrilling, it’s spectacular—a genuine 2! 
octave DEAGAN marimba, embodying DEAGAN stan- 


dards of quality and beauty, at the lowest price in history. 
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@ Such beautiful tone, and so easy 
to play! Just touch a key and 
blow normally; you can’t miss. 
Nothing to compare with these 
new P-A Saxes, Clarinets, Trum- 
pets, and other P-A instruments. 
Fully guaranteed; your success 
assured. See your music dealer 
or write direct for beautiful free 
book. Noobligation. Easy terms. 
Greatest fun, easiest with P-A. 
Write today sure. 1826 


PAN-AMERICAN 


208 P-A Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
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Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 
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The Meaning of Musical Ornamentation 


(Continued from Page 94) 


without a wig, or take a carpenter’s plane 
and shave off all the little shells and 
flowers from a piece of French furniture. 

But, indeed, it takes quite a tedious study 
to learn the true execution of these little 
musical artifices. And the instinct cannot 
help one very much; for what we mistake 
for instinct is nothing but a habit of think- 
ing in a familiar idiom. But the familiar 
is not always in the right style; and the 
old masters insisted on exactitude. 

It is a characteristic of the classical mind 
to impose rules. There are rules for every- 
thing in these days of pre-Romanticism, 
Not only were etiquettes enveloped in a 
maze of rules designed to challenge one’s 
poise; rules dominated the drama, the art 
of letter writing, the art of reasoning, and, 
last, but not least, music. An opera com- 
poser had to submit the sequence of his 
musical play to an incredible amount -of 
rules. There always had to be a prescribed 
number of arias of a fixed character; and 
they had to follow one another in a certain 
order. No man of authentic taste would 
dream of breaking this royal tradition. And 
thus this stiff jacket of musical etiquette 
was equally tightly laced around the dainty 
waists of Rococo melodies. Couperin, and 
all the musical schoolmasters of Europe of 
that time, insisted that mordents begin on 
the beat, and should not be played before 
it. The natural tendency of that period, 
curiously enough, seems not to have dif- 
fered from habits in our own time; for we 
hear their professors at all occasions lectur- 
ing their pupils against this ill-bred habit 
of playing mordents before the beat, instead 
of on the beat and with the bass. It was 
considered the height of laxity and the 
banal betrayal of bad tast, to give in to the 
vulgar urge of playing 


Ex.5 


: * mw» av a av 


in such a style as 
Ex.6 


Ex.7 


Beethoven and Schumann were not so 
strict in observing these codes. In fact they 
always took particular pleasure in breaking 
traditions. But Chopin, strange as it may 


When to Start Teaching Music 
By EDNA FAITH CONNELL 


IN DIRECT OPPOSITION to the view that is 
held by most musicians, the writer would 
like to express her personal experience on 
the subject of when it is advisable to begin 
to teach. 

We have studied several instruments 
with many different and experienced teach- 
ers; yet it was from the youngest and-the 
least experienced (in teaching) that we 
learned the most. 


The young man in question was an ex- 


cellent violinist, had studied extensively 
and knew his instrument and the music 
that was written for it. He was in doubt 
regarding his ability as a teacher when 
first approached, and we have since thought 
that his reason for this was because of his 
knowledge of the disgust that nearly all 
veteran teachers hold for the young and 


seem, had his copy of Philipp Ema: 
Bach's treatise on the “True Art of P 
Playing” always on his instrume 
taught his pupils in the severest tra 
of ornaments, incorporating them wi 
their stiff convention in his compo: 

To insist with equal severity u 
true and traditional execution of f 
niceties, is entirely a matter of taste. ; 
thing can be done beautifully, if it is ¢ 
convincingly; but, if one desires to pla 
true style, it is necessary to be acquai 
with the old masters’ own desires as to 
execution of their works. 

If the student only would take the 
to read what the old masters the 
have written on this subject, he woul 
cover the true style of these antique ¢ 
posers. There is a vast literature on 
subject; but it is covered with y 
dust, for its books are seldom opened, 
if so, they are generally closed by 
tortured patience of the disgusted rea 

To mention only a few authors who] 
written on the subject of ornamenta' 
there are Diruta (1625) ; Praetorius (1 
1621) ; Purcell; Thomas Mace; Coupe 
Geminiani; Quantz, pupil of Bach; } 
purg (1718-1795), contemporary of B: 
Leopold Mozart (the father of Wolfs 
Amadeus) ; Tiirk (1789); Clementi, 
Hummel. Most of these are written for 
instruction of pianists, although som 
them had violinists in mind, Quantz 
court flutist of Frederick the Great, y 
Tosi wrote for singers. Besides this 
of books, many explanations of ornam 
can be found in prefaces and edition 
old masters of the XVIth, XVIIth 
XVIIIth Centuries. 

If one cannot reach the original sou 
of this information, modern writers, | 
as Dannreuter, Dolmetsch, and arti 
musical dictionaries, can be consult 
truth can be always found, if one 
wants it; but it often is a tedious tas 
find it through the tiresome unravellin 
ancient rules and prescriptions. 

It is not an uncommon experience 
students and artists alike, who for th 
time occupy themselves with this r 
revolt against the artificial result of 
discoveries. Their so-called instinets 
generally offended when they find out 
certain arpeggios receive the accent 0 
up beat instead of on the main note w 
it seems “natural.” But then it is ti 
educate their imagination, to accept 
undeniable word of written authority, 
to digest it. 


uninitiated—their own students i 
After taking a few lessons, I foun 
to recommend him. He gave freel} 
time in order that he would leave 
unturned to have his pupils - mi 


say that he did not know wh 
upon anything about which Wi 
least doubt. He was most particul 
position, tone, time and every | 
that entered into the making of ¢ 
What more could a prospective 
Children, especially, like the 
is it not possible for a musici 
whee Deas aa as a. 
son can help cease ai 
and about which li ici 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 


Ff Musicai Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless acco ied b 
¢ and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym eens will po oie 


on Unusual Dulcimer 
Q@. Here in the foothills of the Kentucky 
ountains the five- or siax-string dulcimer, 
ymemade and plucked with a good quill, is 
scasionally found, but until this year I had 
yt seen a homemade harp like the one I se- 
red recently. 

ery: What is the name of it? 

enclose a rough diagram showing only a 
wt of the sixty-two strings. 


he player beats on each side of the middle 


r 
‘ 
' 
BEAT WITH THE SOR 


ee 


idge, using a hammer in each hand. Oc- 
sional bass notes are added by striking the 
ss strings in front of the bridge at the right, 
al using the right hand. Sixteen of its sixty- 
99 strings are grouped in two’s and pass over 
e bridge at the right, making the eight bass 
nes. Notice that these bass strings pass 
rough holes under the middle bridge. The 
her forty-eight strings are tuned in groups 
Jour to make twelve treble tones in ascend- 
scale. Those in the way are passed through 
i in the short bridge at the right so they 
lt not interfere with striking the bass 
rings, but all the treble strings pass over the 
e bridge. Local citizens call these instru- 
nts harps, dulcimer harps, or harps of a 
ousand strings. 
Should I use brass or steel strings on it? 
Any information on playing, construction, 
igin, number now in existence, strings to be 
ed, or any history of the instrument would 
welcome.—E. G. W. 
A. I have talked with several musicians 
d have written letters to several others but 
can find no answers to your questions. The 
leimer appears in various forms and sizes 
different parts of the world, and this par- 
ular one was probably made by some 
yateur instrument maker and then either 
plicated for commercial purposes or copied 
other instrument makers. 


aching Accent. 

Q. 1. I would like to know if a pupil should 

pays—in every piece, I should say—be 
t the accent. 

2. Where should the accent fall in sir-eight 

d nine-cight time.—Mrs. H. B. 

. Measure accent is more subjective 
in objective. In other words, it is the per- 
mer’s feeling that a certain beat is stronger, 
ther than an audibly louder tone at the 
rinning of each measure. But certainly the 
pil ought to be taught which beats are ac- 

in each kind of measure, and at the 
sinning it may be necessary to have him 
iy the accented tones a little more loudly 
order to get the feeling started. 

2. In six-eight time the accents fall on one 
d on four; in nine-eight, on one, four and 
‘en. 


iis and Turns in Mozart. 

- 1. Will you please answer the follow- 
estions regarding the piano accompani- 
of Mozart’s “Sonata in F, No. 7 (Kochel 

’ 1. How should the turns be played in 
re 35 (Allegro movement)? Also meas- 

8 and 49? 

». How do you play the trills in measures 
6, and 16, 17, and 18. Also the trills 

pasures 29, 30—35 through to 89, and 

52 of the Andante movement? 

In the Rondo, how is the trill in meas- 

aoe? Also measures 17 and 18? How 
played in measure 97?—M. B.. ' 


Chadwick, P. 20, or Heacox, 


(Measures 16 and 18 are like measure 17.) 


Ex.4 


a 


(Measure 30 is like measure 29.) Trill four 


notes to each sixteenth ; if this is too fast, trill 
only two to each sixteenth. Measures 51 and 52 
are like measures 5 and 6. 


3. Rondo. 


Measure 7. 


Ex.5 
Gres tee = 


Measures 17 and 18. 


Harmony Questions. 
Q. 


t. Will you please explain augmented 


and diminished intervals or give some refer- 
ence where I might find information on the 
subject. Are they found in the same or in dif- 
ferent voices? 


2. What are hidden or concealed fifths and 


octaves? 


3. What are outer voices?—fE. F. 
A. 1. An augmented interval results when 


any perfect or major interval is increased in 
size a chromatic half step. A diminished in- 
terval results when any perfect or minor in- 
terval is reduced in size a chromatic half step. 


You mentioin that you are studying “Har- 


mony,” by Chadwick. A complete discussion of 
intervals is to be found in that book, pages 12 
through 14. If you need still further help in 
this matter I would refer you to “Harmony 
for Nar, Eye, and Keyboard,” by Heacox, Les- 
sons 10 and 25. 


Augmented and diminished intervals may 


be found in either the same or different voices 
as the following examples show : 


In (a) the leap in the soprano from C to 


I-sharp is an augmented fourth; so also is 
the resulting interval between the soprano and 
the alto in the second chord. 


In (b) the interval between the alto and 


soprano in the second chord (C-sharp to B-flat) 
is a diminished seventh, as is also the leap 
taken by the soprano from the second to the 
third chord. Leaps of augmented and dimin- 
ished intervals in the same voice are usually 
forbidden in strict four-part writing. 


2, When two voices go in similar motion to 
fifth or an octave, hidden (concealed or 


covered) fifths or octaves result. For example: 


Ex.2 
Parallel Hidden Parallel Hidden 
5ths 5th 8ves 8ve 


oo 


Tor a discussion of these pe a see 
wesson 30, 
3. Outer voices are those sounding the high- 


est and lowest parts; in ordinary four-part 
— they would be the soprano and the 
ASS. 


Danny Boy? 


1. What were the original words sung 


to the Londonderry Air? 


2. Should an audience always stand when 


singing My Country ‘Tis of Thee ?—Miss J. O. 


A. 1. I have not been able to find the orig- 


inal words as used in Ireland; but here in 
America I believe the words of Danny Boy 
were the original ones. 


2. Our national anthem is The Star Span- 


gled Banner, and it is therefore the only song 
about which there is any real compulsion so 
far as standing is concerned. However, in 
many places My Country ’Tis of Thee is also 
regarded as a national song, and children in 
schools are therefore taught to stand during 
its rendition. 


The ratio of students to school 
allows private lessons, ample 
coaching and rehearsals, 
uncrowded use of facilities 


with a resultant maximum 
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MME. 


HEDWIG 


ROSENTHAL 


a 4 Weeks’ Teaching Engagement 


May 15th to June 10th 


Private Lessons—Master Classes—Auditors Classes 


Reservations now being accepted. For complete 
information write to Jeanne Howard, Registrar 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


25 E. JACKSON 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ambitious music students and teachers 
throughout the country look forward 
every year to a summer at Sherwood 
Music School in Chicago. 

Here they combine intensive study 
under Sherwood’s artist teachers, with 
wholesome fun and recreation in this 
great resort-metropolis. 

It’s not too soon to plan your sum- 
mer music study! Write today for low 
tuition rates and all-expense estimate. 


Institutional Member of the 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and Mey 
Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 


IULUTLUNEINIAUULUL 


orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 
{ Second Semester | 
February 13. 
CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
INSTITUTE OF 
DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman 
DR. EDWARD B. MANVILLE, President 
Member of the National Association of Music Schools. 
School of Sacred Music. Faculty of 70 artists. Accredited 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees, 
H. B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 


Begins 
DETROI MUSICAL ART 
Founded 1897. All branches of Music and Dramatic Art, 
52 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 
Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Four and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 
of Artist Teachers. Seventh Annual Bach Festival, 
June 9 and 10, 1939. Send for catalogue or informa- 
tion to: 


ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


“Pacific Northwest’s Oldest Musical School’ 


ELLISON-WHITE 


Conservatory of Music 

Ariel Rubstein, Director 

All Branches of Music—Outstanding 

Courses leading to B. Mus., M. 
Artists Diplomas 


1539 N. E. 10TH AVE., PORTLAND, OREGON 


Faculty 
Mus, and 


WANTED: A REPRESENTATIVE 
in every town to 
Train Children’s Voices 
High grade work. Excellent remuneration 
Louise WEIGESTER SCHOOL 
160 West 73rd St. New York 


Sherwood Summer Courses at Low Cost 


Vational Association of Schools of 


SHERWOOD 


Special short-term 
courses in 50 subjects, in- 


cluding Piano, Violin, Cello. Voice. 
Organ, Theory, Composition, Public 
School Music, Conducting, and Dra- 


matic Art. Accredited instruction. 


Scholarship assistance for deserving 
students. Dormitory. Write for catalog. 
410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Music 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


D Daul 


UN fee 1EGE 2 
CHICAGO 


THE EEA OF 
Music 
offers accredited courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Public School Music, 
Harmony, and Orchestral Instruments. 


Confers Degrees of B. M., Ph. B., and 
M. M. 


Distinguished faculty including 
SERGEI TARNOWSKY 
WALTER KNUPFER 
MME. MARIA KURENKO 
RICHARD CZERWONKY 
SAMUEL A. LIEBERSON 
ARTHUR C. BECKER 
The Dept. of Drama offers a 3-year Course 
Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 401, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 


* acreeeennenen, ramen! 

VRE 
OSMOPOLITAN 
MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF 


SHIRLEY GANDELL, 
University, Engiand, 
34th year. Accredited. Offers courses 
in all branches of Music. Certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. Desirable board- 
ing accommodations. Located in down- 
town musical center. 
Box E, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


M.A., Oxiord 
President. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 
Courses in piano, voice, violin, ‘cello, organ, theory, 
public school music and choir directing leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


School of Music 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
A Leading Southern Music College 
An endowed professional school; nationally accredited, 
Full Bachelor of Music and Master of Music degree 
and diploma courses; B. A. Music Major in Converse 
College Liberal Arts Department. Teachers of national 
reputation; Women’s dormitories. Summer session; 
Artists’ Concerts. Moderate Tuition. For Catalogues 
Address: Ernst Bacon, Dean 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


=») PEABODY ‘omnya TORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 
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Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


FRETTED INSTRUMENTS GCDEPARTMENT 
Edited by GEORGE C. KRICK 


The Guitar in Chamber Music 


the “rare book” room in the Con- 

gressional Library in Washington, do 
not fail to pause before the glass case con- 
taining some of the greatest musical treas- 
ures existing in this country. This case is 
the permanent home of five stringed in- 
struments created by the most celebrated 
violin maker of all times, Antonio Stradi- 
varius. The collection consists of three 
violins, one viola and one violoncello, to- 
gether with a bow for each. These bows 
were made by the great Francois Tourte 
of Paris and are excellent examples of his 
work. All of this represents a gift to the 
nation by that public spirited lady, Mrs. 
Matthew John Whittall. In times past in- 
struments of this nature were bequeathed 
to Museums, their voices stilled, never 
to be heard again; witness the priceless 
violin of Paganini resting in a glass case 
in a Genoa Museum for many years, from 
which it was never moved. A recent exam- 


I YOU SHOULD HAPPEN to visit 


ination revealed that it had deteriorated 
to such an extent that it is almost use- 
less. 


To avoid such a calamity Mrs. Whittall 
provided a trust fund, the income from 
which is to be applied, through the Music 
Division of the Library, to the mainte- 
nance of the instruments, and to programs 
in which they will be used. Thus Mrs. 
Whittall’s generosity and foresight assure 
these precious instruments not merely se- 
curity and proper physical attention, but 
also an active and continuing service to 
the cause of music and musical apprecia- 
tion. 

Antonio Stradivarius was born in Cre- 
mona, Italy, in 1644 and died there in 1737 
in his ninety-third year. According to re- 
liable statistics he produced over eleven 
hundred instruments, mostly violins, violas 
and violoncellos; but he made as well some 
violas-de-gamba and a few guitars. 

The five Stradivarius instruments in this 
collection were created during the master’s 
best period, and each one is a perfect spec- 
imen of his matchless work. The “Betts” 
violin, made in 1704, is generally conceded 
to be the most beautiful and perfect violin 
he ever made; and the “Ward,” dated 1700, 
is a close second; the “Castelbarco,” 1699, 
is a perfect specimen of the. “long pat- 
tern” violin; while the “Cassavetti” viola, 
1727, and the “Castelbarco” violoncello, 
1697, are equally perfect from every point 
of view. 

To give here a complete history of these 
instruments is beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle; they passed through many hands 
before finally coming into possession of 
Mrs. Whittall and, through her generosity, 
to the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress. 


Provision for Concerts 
ONE OF THE STIPULATIONS in creating the 
trust fund was the inauguration of a series 
of annual concerts by some of the out- 
standing chamber music organizations, at 
which these instruments are to be used; 
and on December 2, 1938, in the Elizabeth 
Coolidge Auditorium of the Library of 


-Congress, the public was privileged to be 


present at the first concert sponsored by 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


— study én all branches for Mus. B,, Sch. Mus. 
B. degrees, combination with Oberlin College for A. B. 
Distinguished — _f spake. —— ben oe 2g 
For entrance. gh school_ or equivalen’ rie: 

Catalog. Frank H. Shaw, Dir., Box 529, Oberlin, Ohio 


the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundati 
and played by the Stradivarius Quartet 
New York. This Quartet appeared again 
December 4. The other organizatie 
booked for this series, extending throu 
December, January and February, are 1 
Gordon Quartet, the Musical Art Quart 
and the Roth Quartet of Budapest. Tick 
to these concerts are free to the public, f 
there is a service charge of tweaty-fi 
cents per ticket. Reservations for the Fe 
ruary concerts are avilable on and aff 
January 30. All the concerts are bei 
broadcast in part; so it is advisable 
consult your radio time table. | 

Of special interest to guitarists will 
the two concerts scheduled for Thursd 
evening, February 23, and Saturday afte 
noon, February 25, when Andres Segoy 
will appear on the programs with the Re 
Quartet. While no details of the numbe 
to be played are available at the time 
this writing, it is probable that the Sch 
bert “Quartet for Violin or Flute, Guit 
Viola and Violoncello,” and some of 1 
Boccherini quintettes for two violins, vio 
guitar and violoncello will be heard. The 
two days, when the instruments of Stra 
ivarius mingle their exquisite voices wi 
that of the “Hauser” guitar in the han 
of Segovia, should be marked down as “r 
letter” days for the guitar. 

It is to be regretted that the guitar 
not heard more frequently in chamb 
music, as its tone blends most beautiful 
with that of any other instrument. Due 
for flute or violin and guitar; and tri 
and’ quartets in which the guitar tak 
prominent part would appeal to any a 
lover. A great deal of chamber music wi 
guitar was published in the early part 
the nineteenth century, and many of the 
numbers are listed in some of the forel 
catalogs. 


Some Excellent Pro gram Materi 


Heinrich ALBERT, guitar virtuoso al 
composer, has done excellent work in f 
vising a number of these compositior 
Amongst them are trios for violin or fll 
with viola and guitar, by Molino, 
Kreutzer and DeCall; three quintettes 
two violins, viola, violoncello and guitar 
L. Boccherini; “Grand Sonata for Vi 
and Guitar,’ by Mauro Giuliani; # 
sonatas for violin and guitar by Gragna 
two quartets for four guitars by Alb 
and Op. 15 by Ferdinand Sor; and Ia 
but not least, the Schubert “Quartet” 
cussed in detail in the October issue | 
Tue Erupe. 

In the fretted instrument field we he 
three plectrum quartets by Carlo Mur 
also one by Giangreco, that are full 
beautiful effects of each instrument; a 
while the original score calls for first 
second mandolin, mandola and mandoe 
there is also a guitar part for each 
of them; and, since it almost duplie 
the mandocello part, it may well be— 
in place of it, as sometimes it is 
to find a player for the latter ins 

Frequently a good guitarist may no! 
all that it takes to become a top ! 
soloist, but he may prove a valuable 
with a small chamber music organizé 


Answering Etude A 
tisements always 


_and delights ihe, re 


VoICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 
‘By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


jical or Popular Songs? 
—J am fifteen years of age and I want to 
singer. My voice is fairly good and I have 
over the local radio. My teacher teHs me 
I will ruin my voice if I sing popular 
. She thinks I want to be an opera singer, 
really want to be a radio singer. What 
I dof—D. L. C. 
—You do not say whether you have a 
no or a contralto voice, so your question 
cult to answer. At the moment, a cer- 
ype of deep contralto voice is very pop- 
over the air. If you have this kind of a 
you should study some popular songs, 
a great deal of attention to your 
fation and being careful that you have 
smolo whatsoever. Tremolo is very offen- 
over the air. Do not scream, nor sing 
the utmost power of voice, or the result- 
one will sound badly; but try for the 
steady, smooth, well controlled tone, 
sounds best over the air. If you have a 
no voice, the same remarks apply, but 
“7 of song must be different. Learn to 
Italian and French. You cannot get 
far without some understanding of these 


ages. 


Range of Some Great Singers 
—I am sixteen years old; and I have a 
from C in the second space of the bass 
to F on the third space above it, in nat- 
tones; and up to E-flat in the fourth 
of the treble staff in falsetto. My fal- 
is clear, not strained. 
is it too early to commence learning to 
How would my voice be classified? 
Pell me the ranges or top notes of Melba, 
Pons, Caruso, Gigli? 
What are the ranges of a dramatic s8o- 
and of a tenor robusto?—D. G. 
—1. You are very young, and it sounds 
voice is not as yet thoroughly set- 
f you can find a good gree teacher 
ir neighborhood, be subject to his advice, 
ms as if you were not too young to start 
il lessons. Do not sing too high, too low, 
udly, nor too long without rest. Progress 
¢ uietly, reasonably. 

elba’s voice had a range something like 


Ex.1 


istinguishing characteristic of her sing- 
as, however, the beautiful, natural tone 
y, the velvety smoothness of her scale, 
he perfection of her phrasing. She could 
erfectly, sing staccato, and every nuance 
ression was at her command. She was a 
ficent example of bel canto. 

; Pons is a coloratura singer, but she can 
ing beautiful the lovely songs of Debussy, 
‘c, Ravel, and even Brahms. I have heard 
ng from 


‘Ex. 2 


and comfortably, the middle and upper 

ng the best, clear and silvery. 
uso’s voice had a very wide range, the 
tones being almost like those of a bari- 
while the upper ones, especially when he 
oung, were clear and vibrant. As he grew 
the voice became thicker, stronger, heav- 
itil he was one of the greatest dramatic 
} the world has ever heard. How low he 
it would be hard to say, but I have 
sing a magnificent, strong, virile 


li is the ideal Italian lyric tenor, possess- 
superbly controlled voice capable of 
iful legato, soft effects, as well as con- 
ble yolume, upon the high tones. He is 
‘the few tenors who can sing comfortably 
ably even above the high C, 

arate of the dramatic soprano is 
Middle C to C on the second added line 
the treble staff ; and the range of robust 
ilar but an octave lower, beginning 
the second space of the bass staff 
to C in the third space of the treble 
their tones should be full and strong. 
ire very rare voices. 


zwaand Laryngitis 

few years ago I was a good baritone 
Keen on choir singing, and training. I 
‘ttack of influenza and = voice has 
en the same since. I could not speak 
whisper, for three months, but it 
came back. Even now my singing 
100d up to B on the first space above 
aff, then it suddenly gets breathy 

into a croak. I have tried sing- 
softty, as recommended by Behnke 

00, Koo, Koo), but they do not 
ou give me any advice in 


ds as if the influenza had left 
ation of the Crico-aryte- 
0 enoid muscles. The vocal 
0 have been involved also at 
your letter they seem to be 
ow. It may be that there is a 
the cords. You should have a 
ic examination, conducted 
in your neighborhood. 
an ascending scale, the 


muscles I have mentioned and several others, 
must contract with increasing firmness. In 
your case they refuse to do so, Subject to your 
doctor's advice, I suggest the following ex- 
ercises, 


Ex.1 


Hum 


B 
PP ‘ ¢ 
eae ee 
Hum 


They should be sung very softly upon a hum 
until you can produce a tone or two higher 
than the one you speak of, without effort. Then 
open the mouth a little and try singing the 
same exercise on awe and owe, without allow- 
ing the tone to drop back into the throat. 

Avoid A as in Bay, A as in cat, and EE as in 
meet, until you are better. You will find these 
exercises in my small book, “What the Vocal 
Student Should Know," issued by the pub- 
lisher’s of Tum Brupe. Your case is not a very 
easy one to cure; but a good doctor’s advice 
and careful singing exercises can do it. Read 
Fillebrown’s book, “Resonance in Speaking 
and Singing.” i 


How to Cure Trembling of Jaw and Tongue 

Q.—Two of my students, sopranos, have a 
most pronounced trembling of tongue and lower 
jaw when they sing. Thinking it due to tension, 
I have suggested many relarvation devices but 
none of them eliminated it. What can I do to 
remedy this obnovious condition?—J. W. W 

A.—Trembling of the jaw, tongue or larynx 
may be the result of nervousness. Are either of 
these ladies of a nervous temperament? Are 
they of the same family? It is quite unlikely 
that the trembling can be cured by relaxation 
exercises. The truth is that both jaw and 
tongue are probably so relaxed that they are 
out i control, They tremble like a leaf in the 
wind. 

The usual exercises to overcome this diffi- 
culty are, soft, sustained tones in the best 
part of the voice, the soprano singing in the 
range indicated in Example 1A and the alto 
using the range indicated in Example 1B. 


Ex.1 
A B 


——=$— 


The tones should be produced steadily and 
with very little breath effort. Try two or three 
different vowels : 

A as in father. 

A as in fate. 

EE as in meet. 

Make the pupil use a hand mirror and watch 
to see that the tongue jaw and throat do not 
tremble. 

This is a difficult habit to overcome, but do 
not despair. As soon as the trembling becomes 
less, go On with the more usual vocal exercises 
but see that the pupil never forces her tone. 


Soprano or Contralto Once More 

Q.—My singing teacher tells me that I am 
a contralto, but I feel that I cannot sing low 
enough for a contralto. What is the range of 
a contralto? When I first start singing in the 
Glee Club, I can really sing in a low, clear, full 
voice; but after I get through I am hoarse. 
Am I straining my voice? I am sixteen years 
old, Do you think the range of my voice may 
change as I grow older? Do you think it 18 
good for a young girl to imitate the great 
singers?—I. C. 

A.—There seems to bé a difference of opinion 
as to whether you are a soprano or a contralto. 
This should be cleared up once for all by hav- 
ing a thorough examination by the best singing 
teacher in your neighborhood. Few voices can 
stand a great deal of work at sixteen. Are you 
sure that your Glee Club rehearsals are not 
too long and too strenuous for you? Are you 
singing too loudly? Your hoarseness after re- 
hearsals suggests both of these things. 

The usual range of the alto voice is about 


Ex.1 


Some unusual altos can go one or two tones 
higher and some one or two tones lower. As 
he get older your voice, like the rest of your 
»ody and mind, will mature. If used correctly 
it should become stronger and capable of more 
sustained effort. You may imitate singers whose 
voices are of the same type as your own; but 
if you imitate a voice of an opposite type you 
will be almost sure to strain. You are very 
young ; therefore proceed slowly and carefully. 


ta ob el 
Music, in the best sense, does not require 
novelty, nay, the older it is and the more 


we are accustomed. to it, the greater its 
effect—Goethe. 


SAMOILOFF 


will hold 


SPECIAL SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
FOR TEACHERS, SINGERS AND BEGINNERS 
at his 
BEL CANTO STUDIOS & OPERA ACADEMY 
610 SO. VAN NESS AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
REPERTOIRES @ LANGUAGES e ACTING 
Everything for the singer is taught at the Samoiloff Studios. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Samoiloff Studios affiliated with the Zoellner Conservatory of Music. Credits given for all 
subjects taken in our school toward degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Music. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


OSCAR WAGNER, Dean 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and others. 


Courses leading to the B.S. and M.S. Degrees in Instrumental, Singing, 


and Public School Music Departments. 


Catalog on request. 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Ss 


LVIENE ee THEATRE 


(45th year) Choice—Drama, Dance, Vocal; Stock Theatre 
appearances, Motion picture filming, screening and Radio 
(while ae ee for Acting, Teaching and Directing. Gradu- 
ates: Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon 
etc. Separate children’s department. (Catalog) Apply 
Sec’y. 66 West 85 St., N. Y. 


College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse Un‘versity 
Bachelor of Music 


Degrees : Master of Music 


Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 
All the advantages of a large University. Special 
dormitory, with 35 practice pianos for women 


music students, 5 pipe organs 
SUMMER SESSION ~July 3 to Aug. 11 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 35, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


Wallace Goodrich, Director. Quincy Porter, Dean of the Faculty. Faculty 
- of eighty-four. Courses for Bachelor and Master’s Degrees. Diplomas. Spe- 
cial students in all fields. Orchestral, ensemble classes. Dramatics. Dlustrated 1938-39 
catalog. Opening of first semester September 15. 310 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ES 
Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 


Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real 
Opportunities 


NEW BOOK 
GREEK MODES and CHURCH MODES 
MODAL and SECULAR 
HARMONIZATION CLARIFIED by 
Effa Ellis Perfield 
Single Copy $1.00. Special rate for dozen 
or more copies. Order through your local 
dealer, or direct from 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 
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1516 Pine St. 
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Caster 


FAVORED ON MANY 


MIXED VOICES 


: Alleluia, Christ Is Risen (s, t) 
R. M. Stults $0.12 


Price 


20040 And When the Sabbath Was Past 
(with Violin) (s,b) W.H.Jones  .15 
10474 As It Began to Dawn (s) 
R. M. Stults .12 
20480 As It Began to Dawn (s) 
C. Vincent 10 
20967 Awake, Awake (m).H.P.Hopkins’ .12 
6022 Awake, Thou That snp sono (s, 
DO} <cd cic calorie clere C. Maker .12 
10813 Awake, Thou That Fh Sea i (s) 
J.Stainer .15 
20278 Awake Up My Glory (s) 
J. Barnby 10 
10729 Break Forth Into Joy..J. Barnby 12 
21320 Break Forth Into Joy (s, b) 
R. S. Stoughton 15 
35126 ae A oc Chime! (Carol) (s, 
wats Sais eee A. F. Loud — .06 
20167 Christ qs Risen. (s, t) 
W. Hz. Oetting .15 
20143 Christ Is Risen...E. H. Sheppard  .12 
20128 Christ Is Risen from the Dead (s) 
R. S. Morrison 12 
20465 Christ Is Risen Indeed 
J.M. Hanna .08 
20771 Christ, Our Passover (s) 
E. L. Ashford  .12 
35139 Christ, Our Passover 
W. Macfarlane’ .20 
20295 Christ, Our Passover.R. M. Stults  .12 
20875 ee the Lord, Is Risen Today 
atone ae mee H. P. Hopkins 15 
35140 Chrivt, the Lord, Is Risen Tcday 
W. T. Porter §.18 
21234 ber ire the Lord, Is Risen Today 
«Bt et et Tae Lily Strickland .12 
35141 Chie Triumphant io b) 
. R. Shelley .18 
20873 Day of aerate 
E. A. Barrell, Jr. 12 
35127 Day of Resurrection, The (s or t) 
C. G. Spross .16 
20017 Easter Day.......... W. Berwald 12 
20709 Easter Hymn (a, t) 
H. P. Hopkins’ .12 
21011 Easter Morn (s)...Risher-Spross te 
21182 For He That Was Dead Is Risen 
(sor) scansase M. F. Lawrence’ .15 
20730 Gentle Jesus....Gordon B. Nevin 12 
20126 Glory Crowns the Victor’s Brow 
(:) RRP Sars R. M. Stults .12 
20024 God Hath Sent His panels (a, 8 
and a duet)....... Hi: donee 12 
35131 Golden Harps Are Ae tatins (Vio- 
lin and Cello ad lib.) (s, t, a 
OF DY case. ts ss) eee J. L. Browne 3 
21015 Hail to the King. .F. Mendelssohn 12 
91 Einlicn ten! Christ Is Risen (s or 
PIGS oss Kage s Tee C.Simper  .08 
35138 Hallelujah? Christ the Lord Is 
Risen pie (s, a, t, bb) 
. L. Blumenschein’-—_.12 
20689 He Is Risen Ay or t)...C. Simper  .12 
20770 Hearts to Heaven and Voices 
Raise (s or t).May F. Lawrence wie 
10111 Hosanna (m) ....Graincr-Adams_ .12 
35128 How Calm and Beautiful the Morn : 
(a, t, bb, s and a duet) 
C. A. Havens .12 
20874 Hymn of Gladness...R. M. Stults Ab) 
21328 Hymn of Joy (s)....L. E. Stairs .12 
20661 I Am He That Liveth (bb) 
C. Simper Az 
21118 I Know That My Redeemer Liveth 
Handel-Warhurst' .12 


HAIL! KING OF GLORY 


By Lawrence Keating (New) Price, 60c 
An Easter cantata for volunteer choirs with- 
out trained voices. Short easy solos, duets and 
a trio, all of which may be sung in unison, 
make for variety in the musical content. 


VICTORY DIVINE 
By J. Christopher Marks Price, 75¢ 


One of the best of all cantatas for Lenten or 
Easter-t.de use satisfying to the lover of good 
music as well as to the non-musical folk, small 
choirs of volunteer singers with fair soloists 
or splendidly trained choirs numbering several 
hundred voices. Time 1 hour. 


Other Appropriate Cantatas for 


The Risen King (Wooler) ............ $0.60 
The Greatest Love (Petrie) .......... -75 
Everlasting Life (Forman) .......... .60 
The Glory of the Resurrection (Spross) -75 
He Lives, The King of Kings (Risher) 50 
The Rainbow of Promise (Baines) .... .60 
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CHOIR PROGRAMS 


Any of These Publications May be Had for Examination 


EASTER ANTHEMS 


MIXED VOICES—Continued 


No. Price 
35125 Joyous Bells, The..... A. F. Loud $0.10 
20238 King, All Glorious (s) 

R. M. Stults  .12 
20178 King of Kings! (s,b)..C. Simper 12 
20401 Lo, the Winter Is Past (a, t, bb) 
P. W. Orem__ .15 
20872 Lord Now Victorious (s) 
Mascagni-Greely  .20 
20235 Now Is the Hour of Darkness Past 
(a ecappella)....Wm. S. Nagle  .15 
21119 Our Lord Is Risen from the Dead 
CC VEO «cs. caierete ac ee C. Harris .12 
20302 Rejoice and Be Glad (t) 
W. Berwald- .12 
20946 Ring Easter Bells (Carol Anthem) 
(s and a duet)..... Wm. Baines’ .12 
15598 Risen Lord, The (s) : 
R. S. Morrison  .12 
21141 Shouting Sun (Spiritual) (t) 
F. McCollin .15 
20304 Sing with All the Sons of Glory 
GS. DP CU cee yokes ete R. M. Stults 12 
35136 Strife Is O’er, The (s or t) 
C. B. Hawley’ .16 
20614 Strife Is O’er, The..E.S. Hosmer .12 
20149 Thanks Be to God (s, t, bb) 
. Ambrose .15 
10826 They Have Taken Away My Lord 
CG)iA te ate «Bs ath ate oe a J. Stainer .10 
20373 Today the Lord Is Risen 
R. Ksuntz 10 
20256 To the Place Came Mary (s, a) 
Baines she 
21285 Twelve Old Lenten and Easter 
Caroleo. 32.5. ete W. Baines 15 
21140 When It Was Yet Dark (s or t, b) 
C. H. Maskell  .15 
21183 Where Life Is Waking All Around 
(s,s and a duet).H. P. Hopkins -12 
21283 Why Seek Ye the Living? (s, a) 
C. H. Maskell .15 
35132 Why Seek Ye the Living Among . 
the Dead? (bb)...H. P. Danks 15 
21283 Why Seek Ye the Living Among 
the Dead?....... C. H. Maskell .15 
TREBLE VOICES 
Figures in Parenthesis Indicate 
Number of Parts 
35129 Christ Is Risen (4)..0. H. Evans .15 
10899 Christ Is Risen (2) 
J.C. Warhurst' .12 
35211 Christ Triumphant (3) 
H. R. Shelley = .15 
21284 Hallelujah! Sing to Jesus (2) 
L. E. Stairs -10 
10805 Hosanna (2) (s) 


Granier-Warhurst' .12 


EASTER CANTATAS 


For Mixed Voices Unless Otherwise Mentioned 


21137 Nature’s Eastertide (2) 
Wm. Baines -12 
21139 Three Easter Carols (2) 
Mrs. R. R. Forman — .12 
MEN’S VOICES 
10934 Hosanna (b or bb)....J. Granier 10 
21138 King of Kings (t, 1 and 2) 
Simper-Nevin 12 
20887 Lord Now Victorious, The (t) 
Mascagni-Greely 20 
10806 Sing with All the Sons of Glory 
(Ei eiieie re oiesreawess F. H. Brackett .10 
MESSIAH VICTORIOUS 
By Wm. G. Hammond Price, 75¢ 


A stimulating and uplifting musical presenta- 
tion of the Resurrection and Ascension. There 
always is predominating a musical fervor in 
its decided melodie and rhythmie construction. 
Time, 30 minutes. 


IMMORTALITY 
By R. M. Stults Price, 60c 


A well planned cantata with texts taken 
chiefly from the Scriptures. Time, 35 minutes. 


Also published for Treble Voices—2 
part. Price, 60c 


Easter 


The Wondrous Cross (Berge) .. $0.60 
Life Eternal (Dale) .......... -60 
King of Glory (Morrison) ........ js .60 
The Dawn (Baines) Treble Voices .... -60 
From Death unto Life (Stults) ........ 60 
The Dawn of the Kingdom (Wolcott) 60 


Send for Folder P-1 Giving Complete List of Easter Music for Choirs 


THEODORE PRESSER CoO. 


Music Publishers—1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Smart Attire for Concert and Recital 
(Continued from Page 80) 


feel that you have to change your frock 
each time you appear, simply for the sake 
of wearing something that you did not 
wear the last time. Wearing a restless array 
of dresses does not mean a thing—except, 
possibly, that you have not yet found that 
right dress. It certainly does not mean that 
you can afford to buy many frocks. I have 
the pleasure of dressing one of the most 
glamorous of our prime donne, a singer 
whose revenue from the opera, concerts, 
radio, and the films would allow her to pur- 
chase a new outfit every time she leaves 
the house. But she chooses to do something 
very different. Some three or four years 
back, I designed a concert gown for her 
that was completely right for her. I thought 
it was right; and, what is much more im- 
portant, she felt it was right. She wore 
that dress the entire season through—every 
time she appeared in concert, and she has 
had it copied three times since. Once, in 
order to make it seem like a new gown, 
we tried it in another color, but the singer 
found that she felt best in the original shade 
of turquoise blue. As far as the “look 
of the thing” is concerned, this very attrac- 
tive soprano keeps on appearing in the same 
gown. 


Let the Feathers Fit the Bird 


THAT IS A WISE WAY to go to work. Try 
to find the thing that suits you, and then 
keep on wearing it, for the very excellent 
reason that it does suit you. Do not worry 
about having to appear in something new 
or different. Keep to your own style, even 
if you have to have the dress recopied. You 
cannot improve on what is already perfect. 

We have spoken about the lines of your 
gown, and you may naturally wonder what 
these desirable lines are. One cannot dis- 
cuss such a highly individual thing as dress 
designs in anything but a most general 
way; yet there are certain precautions that 
are always applicable. 


And the Season, Too 


LET THE TIMELINESS of the occasion play 
its part in the selection of a frock. If you 
are taking part in music making at all, re- 
member that the occasion is one of dignity, 
and do not dress as for a jazz party. This 
applies to the youngest girl. Let her be a 
jeune fille (young miss), by all means; but 
she need not wear sashes and ruffles. Age 
values need but little emphasis. The one, 
who is young, will look young, even in the 
simplest and most classic lines. Timeliness 
has its part, also in determining skirt 
lengths, sleeve lengths, and neck lines. For 
an afternoon recital, the skirt should be 
long, the sleeves should be long, and the 
neck should be high. Even for formal eve- 
ning performances, there should be either 
a jacket, or some sort of arm drapery. 
There is something about the feeling of 
great music which makes an overexposure 
of arms or chests highly unsuitable. There 
is no rule about this, of course; it is just a 
matter of taste. 

The general lines of well designed gowns 
are not so radical as one might think. We 
went through one hideous period, around 
1925, when skirts were short and waists 
were long, and the general effect was as 
unnatural as it was unflattering. But, for. 
the most part, there is an ebb and flow in 
the sort of lines one might call classic, in 
the same sense in which music is called 
classic : they are timeless and seldom change. 
Under this heading come the Empire waists, 
the Greek draperies, the Directoire slim- 
ness, and the Renaissance curves. Any and 
all of these are suitable for concert gowns, 

: hk 


“Girls, if you feel the divine spark of music with you, let 1 / 
you from fanning it into flame! Study for opera.”—Emma Calvé. 


* 


always with the important provision 
they also suit the individual wearer. 
Empire gown, with its high waist, is s 
able only for the slim figure. The 
severity of the Greek line is suitable « 
for a person with a naturally good fig 
Directoire and Renaissance gowns are m 
adaptable. 1 


To the More Mature 


OLDER WOMEN, WOMEN OF ANY AGE, 
less than perfect figures, and singers 
developed chests, should be careful no 
get their dresses too tight. Many worn 
seem to feel that they make themselves le 
slender by suppressing excess material; 
they slim themselves down by a skin-ti 
fit. Nothing could be worse. The loo 
the fit, the more concealing the gown. 
stead of emphasizing the bumps of a fig 
by stretching the material tight across 
the gown should be so draped that. 
observer will not be conscious of 
the gown ends and the singer begins, / 
never emphasize waist or hip lines. An 1 
belted princess model is very advantagec 
for the stout woman or the singer. Th 
too, a cleverly draped scarf can do wond 
for concealing stoutness. But the s¢ 
should be caught in some way, so that 
does not float, trail, or cause excess moti 
of line. And never wear a scarf, or anyth 
else, that cannot be easily managed. 

Both singers and instrumentalists sho 
allow for plenty of arm play. One does 
have to wear a sleeveless gown to get 
The secret of roomy sleeves has nothing 


do with the sleeves themselves. Roomir 
is provided by a generous cut of the b 
of the dress. Be sure that your gown | 
this ampleness of back. Do gymnastic 
your gown before you appear in it, | 
make certain that you have room eno 
to feel perfectly free and comfortable 
the back is cut with proper fullness, | 
can have the sleeve itself fitted as tigh 
you like. The harpist, of whom there 
been mention, had her gowns made » 
long, tight-fitting sleeves; but they 
pulled, because the back was cut corre¢ 
When the gown that suits has been fou 
wear it. Hang it away in the closet f 
year, to let it grow young again, but do 
alter it. If a new gown for a special app 
ance is being selected, consider the res 
the surroundings in which it will be s 
Let the curtain, the backdrop, the colo 
of the hall itself, have their influence 
the color to be chosen. 
Do not wear gloves, or any other adi 
ment, unless you feel really comfortabl 
them. Some people are used to ma 
gloves on formal occasions, and it ma 
difference to them to keep them on ¥ 
singing. Others, particularly very 
people, feel ill at ease in them. You k 
how you feel about gloves, and nobody 
argue you into a different feeling. A cl 
in feeling must come through experi 
and experiments of your own. It is 
nitely better to appear at ease 
gloves than to look awkward in them 
Choose your lines with an eye te 
plicity and suitability; choose your 
according to the shades that are mo 
coming to you, individually ; feel con 
comfortable in your things; and 
mind that the first object of you 
to help you to do honor to music. 7 
ahead; dress yourself; and you w 
wrong. When the singer has f 
parel that helps her to 
ends, let her keep on wearing it r 
of the mannequins in Paris. 
ako 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIPE 


Advance of Publication Offers 
—February 1939— 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below Are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs. Follow- 
ing. These Works Are in the Course 
of Preparation. The Low Advance 
Offer Prices Apply to Orders Placed 
Now, with Delivery to be Made 
When Finished. 


Att-Ciassic BAND BoOK—LEIDZEN 


I NE 2 Soa os aa sacs prathinceacarcsagherees* 

25 or More Parts, Each......... Re 

Monductor’s Score (Pian0) ........ccceceecsesceee 25: 
FRAGMENTS FROM FAMOUS SYMPHONIES— 

PIANO—BAINES. ..........0000004. pets: 30 
MANUAL OF FuGUE—OREM .40 
ONE-STRING SoOLOs—FOR VIOLIN BEGIN- 


Spacheeeteauins geoescsssh0 VIOLIN PaRT .15 
PIANO PART .20 


NERS—HARPER 


ORGANIST’S RESOURCE—FLAGLER ......-...00:0-0000-+++ .60 
JuT OF THE SEA—CHILDREN’S OPERETTA— 
a a NR ie i tage geal mapa 
PLAY AND SING—PIANO—RICHTER 25 
REWARD Carps FOR Music PupiLts—SECOND 
I ee ee Saas scar ebigrseanstee 35 


SIXTEEN MODERN ETUDES—TRUMPET—HUuBER -_ .40 
TEN STUDIES IN BLACK AND WHITE—PIANO— 


PSE NII Tec eFraste oi cceeeteaaacsestesssevevesnssocsarays .20 
YOUTHFUL BARITONE, THE—SONG ALBUM .. _ .35 
YOUTHFUL TENOR, THE—SONG ALBUM .......... ~50) 


The Cover for This Month 


Perhaps some great 
age sometime, some- 
vhere said something 
@ the effect—“Show 
me pupils who have 
ove and respect for 
heir teacher and you 
vill be showing moe 
mupils of a successful 
eacher.” What a con- 
rast between the 
nodern teacher, who, 
vith a genuine love 
f children, makes use of their natural love of 
nelody and rhythm in guiding youngsters to 
1 knowledge of those things which make it 
yossible for them to enjoy music made under 
heir own fingers at the piano keyboard; as 
wainst the type of teacher, frequently met 
t generation ago, who virtually amounted 
o a task-master and disciplinarian, insisting 
hat the child must take a dry technical 
ypproach to music and like it. 

The cover on this month’s issue of Tue 
ube symbolizes the happy relationship be- 
ween the teacher and pupil of to-day, par- 
icularly such teachers as those specializing 
young children. While it is true that a 
ell brought up pupil in piano playing should 
ve such study material as will supply a 
tantial foundation for real pianistic 
ty in the future, the technical things 
not have to be crowded into the little 
ot’s first season of music study. 
hat Tue Erupe cover of this month is 
epresentative of a Valentine that well might 
placed upon pianos of thousands of teach- 
rs throughout this country is clearly -estab- 
shed in the tremendously large annual sale 
such attractive publications for young 
no beginners as Music Play for Everyday, 
for Tiny Tots by John M. Williams, 
Rhythmic Pantomimes by Dorothy 
Blake, My First Song Book by Ada 
Bilbro’s Kindergarten Book, Play- 
vok by Mildred Adair, Folksongs and 
Pictures by Mary Bacon Mason, 
> Tales by Louise Robyn, What to Do 
the oar by Helen L. Cramm, 
Toddlers Taught with Scissors by 
rawford Hazeltine, and numerous 
books with a strong appeal to 


Teabised to the photographic studio 
amstron, SRsherts. fox the delightful 
portrait montage utilized in the 


¢ Publisher’s Monthly L 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers —~ 


Nothing Left But The Squeal 


@ A very active music teacher writes, “When I get through 
with my Ervupkg, it is like the pig at the meat packers—nothing 
is left but the squeal.” It has been a very great compliment to 
us that Tue Erupe is read from cover to cover with what an- 
other reader has called “microscopic zeal.” We endeavor to pre- 
sent the magazine so that nearly every page has an opportunity 


RonF RIA. 
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for advancement for the reader. This may be found in an 
inspiring and instructive article, in any one of the collection of 
pieces published each month, or like as not, in the advertising 


pages, which for Erupe readers are Chronicles of business news 
for the home and the studio. In fact, we find that many of our 
readers turn first to the advertising pages to read what active 
advertisers have to offer. The preparation of the copy for these 
pages is often a difficult and expensive matter for the advertiser 


and we do not wonder that our readers take such interest in them. 


Easter Music 

The Theodore 
Presser Co. in sup- 
plying a nation-wide 
patronage with music 
selections for the 
special services of 
Lent and Easter must carry in stock a wide 
variety of suitable anthems, cantatas, and 
solos. Even where only a few untrained voices 
are available to form a choir, the special 
musical contributions to the church service 
man as much to the-worshipers as do the 
more pretentious musical efforts of the best 
professional soloists and highly trained choirs 
singing for congregations whose metropolitan 
musical opportunities have developed highly 
discriminating musical tastes. 

Both these extremes of choir abilities, as 
well as all degrees of choirs in between, may 
give of their best to the Easter church service 
if the choirmaster allots sufficient time and 
thought to selecting anthems, cantatas, or 
solos. One of the best possible procedures 
for a choirmaster to follow in choosing music 
for this Easter Season is to write to the 
Theodore Presser Co. requesting a selection 
of Easter or Lenten anthems to be sent “on 
approval,” accompanying that request with 
some little description of the choir’s ability 
or the statement “We have been using” 
(naming three or four of the best selections 
the choir group uses) « 

As a result of such requests one of our 
clerks trained in choosing music for choir 
groups will pick out single copies of a num- 
ber of anthems that should be acceptable 
and these will be sent “on approval,” a 
charge being entered upon our books for the 
music and the nominal postal charges in- 
curred in sending it. This music may be 
examined and any or all of it returned for 
credit. The only obligation incurred is the 
small amount for postage used in sending 
the music to you and the payment for any 
selections which are kept. ‘ 

Another phase of the liberal examination 
privileges offered by the Theodore Presser 
Co. is the fact that practically any estab- 
lished anthem, cantata, or solo may be spe- 
cifically requested for examination. This is 

rticularly true in the case of publications 
aes the Presser, Ditson, and Church Co, 
catalogs. Folders listing the Easter offerings 


in these catalogs will be sent cheerfully to 
those requesting our list of Easter Music. 
These lists will help you locate Easter music 
by composers whose works generally have 
appealed to you; but whether you use the 
request for a selection made up by our choir 
music experts, or whether you want to re- 
quest lists to name numbers you would like 
to examine, take immediate action so that 
your preparation for Lent and Easter will 
not be rushed. 


Planning Spring Concerts 
and Recitals 


Proper planning and plenty of practice, to 
use “alliteration’s artful aid,” is probably 
the best recipe for successful concerts and 
recitals. The teacher or music director, who 
lays plans well in advance, has taken the 
first step in the right direction, will prob- 
ably receive the cooperation of the student 
participants, and can look forward, with 
reasonable security, to a satisfactory pres- 
entation of the program. 

School music educators may be required 
to plan several programs—the spring con- 
cert of choral and instrumental groups, an 
operetta or cantata, the baccalaureate sery- 
ges, and the June graduation exercises. Pri- 
vate teachers of voice, piano and other 
instruments usually present their pupils in 
recital, at or near, the end of the fall-winter 
season. 

A most satisfactory method for selecting 
material for these activities is the “on sale” 
plan of Theodore Presser Co. Many Evupr 
readers are well acquainted with this plan 
and regularly rely on Presser Service. For 
the benefit of those who may not be familiar 
with the plan—the teacher, or director, re- 
quests music in the various classifications 
required, selecting numbers from catalogs or 
programs in her possession, or asking our 
expert clerks to make a selection for her, 
and this music is sent “on approval,” or 
“on sale” with ample time allowed for ex- 
amination and full return privileges on all 
copies not found satisfactory. 

Folders listing choruses, operettas, can- 
tatas, instrumental numbers and materials for 
piano pupils’ recitals cheerfully will be sup- 
lied upon request. Write now for further 
information, if needed. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


The Etude Historical Musical 


Portrait Series 


Few regular features 


of Tue Ervpe have 
evoked so many ex- 
pressions of apprecia- 


tion as has this unique 
collection of the world’s 


best known musicians 
and musical personal- 
ities. “So comprehen- 
sive,” “. .. a real treat 


to see so many familiar 
faces,” “invaluable for 
ready reference,” 


ideal scrap book 
material,” ‘*. . . very interesting and worth- 
while,” are typical comments from regular 
readers everywhere. 

In directing special attention to this fea- 
ture we feel that we not only are comple- 
menting the judgment of those who already 
have “discovered” it, but perhaps may earn 
the gratitude of many new readers for point- 
ing it out to them, 

This month’s instalment, which will be 
found on page 74, includes pictures and 
interesting information concerning 44 out- 
standing musical celebrities whose names be- 
gin with the letter T. For any of our readers 
who may have missed some instalments and 
wish to have a complete set, as well as those 
who may want separate copies of this, or 
any past instalments, to cut up for serap 
books, we have printed additional separate 
copies of each instalment to date. These we 
will be glad to supply at the rate of 5 cents 
each. 


One-String Solos 
For Violin Beginners 
By Kate LaRue Harper 
The publishers are exceedingly pleased at 
the expressed demand for this book in ad- 
vance of publication. When the manuscript 
was accepted for publication it was felt that 
there was need of such fascinating material 
for young beginners on the violin, both pri- 
vate and class pupils. 
We believe that many upon receiving this 
book will be surprised at the really musical 


. quality of the little tunes, aided, of course, 


by the well-harmonized piano accompani- 
ment. The violin book will be especially 
attractive. Each piece is accompanied by a 
charming text, which may be sung, if de- 
sired, and is illustrated with an appropriate 
picture. This part also contains diagrams 
showing the correct location of the notes on 
the fingerboard and the proper finger position 
for each string. Only three fingers are used. 

The parts for violin and piano will be 
bound separately. In advance of publication 
copies of the violin (pupils’ book) may be 
ordered at 15 cents, and of the piano at 
20 cents postpaid. 


Play and Sing 
Favorite Songs in Easy Arrangements 
for Piano 


By Ada Richter 
Giving young music students things which 
they find a delight in playing at the piano, 
and which at the same time help to develop 
fluency in music reading, natural sense of 
phrasing, a true rhythmic feeling, and withal 
make for real progress in the coordination 


of the: muscular action of the hands and 
fingers, seems to be best done by the use 
of familiar melodies. 

The fact that these melodies are ones 


which are familiar to the young music stu- 
dent, as well as to the parents or others 
in the home who give some supervision to 
the pupil's piano practice, insures a proper 
conception of the rhythm, and through the 
familiar words carries along a proper han- 
dling of the phrasing. 

Mrs. Richter is particularly gifted in mak- 
ing such easy arrangements, and forty selec- 


(Continued on page 140) 
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Play and Sing 
(Continued) 


tions embracing favorite school songs, songs 
of other lands, songs of my country, songs 
from operas, and songs of my country, songs 
long ago, in arrangements that retain all of 
the identifying elements of the familiar airs 
and which at the same time are easy enough 
for the young pianist to play, are included 
in this forthcoming publication Play and 
Sing. This collection furnishes a_ splendid 
supplementary book to follow Mrs. Richter’s 
very successful My First Song Book, or in- 
dependent of that book will fit nicely into 
any piano pupil’s assignments in the second 
grade of study. 

Any one living in United States or Its 
Possessions may obtain a copy of this book 
at the special advance of publication cash 
price of 25 cents, postpaid. 


Out of the Sea 


An Operetta for Children 
In One Act 


Book and Lyrics by 
Ethel Watts Mumford 


Music by 
Lily Strickland 


This tuneful operetta can 
be played by children with- 
out the assistance of adult 
characters. The action takes 
place on a rocky sea shore. 
Two lively youngsters, Jacky 
and Jilly (in trim bathing 
Ne suits), wander into a group 
oa. a UREN of sea people: King Neptune 
‘ed ‘aN (majestic, yet easily upset) ; 

oy tr Undina (both jolly and full 
of womanly sympathy); the Sea Serpent (in- 
clined to be both critical and “weepy’’); the 
Oyster (very boastful); the Hermit Crab 
(exceedingly “crabby”); the Fiddler. Crab 
(just the opposite); Davy Jones (sore at 
Mr. Beebee for drawing his locker out of 
the ocean’s depths); and the Aviator (a 
land person skeptical, yet “seeing things’’). 

Naturally, the different points of view thus 
drawn out make sparkling dialog and humor- 
ous situations. The sea people have been 
greatly upset because the deep sea has been 
unduly invaded by an inquisitive land man 
named Beebee. Finally, out of a clear sky 
an aviator bumps to earth, and the fright- 
ened sea people can’t scamper back into 
their native ocean fast enough. 

Some of the songs are: I Am King of the 
Sea, by Neptune; I Was a Pirate Bold, by 
Davy Jones; Weep with Me, by the Sea 
Serpent; Song of the Oyster, by the Oyster; 
Hey Diddie, Hey Diddle, song and dance by 
Jack and Jilly; and Sing Me a Waltz Song, 
by Undina. The solos are easy and of mod- 
erate range, and the choruses and refrains 
are partly in unison and partly in simple 
two-part form; all are easy to learn and 
the musical numbers are well varied. 

The setting can be made very attractive 
and colorful at a comparatively small ex- 
pense. Included in the book are full direc- 
tions for staging, costuming, and dancing. 

Those wishing to secure single copies at 
the special advance of publication cash price 
of 35 cents can send in their orders now and 
receive copies as soon as printed. 


The Youthful Tenor 


An Album of Songs for Studio 
and Recital 


Probably no voice requires more care and 
attention than the youthful tenor, just about 
changed from the childish treble to the beau- 
tiful lyric or dramatic quality that is so 
highly favored by the general public. It is 
at this stage of the young singer’s develop- 
ment that the services of an experienced 
teacher are absolutely indispensable. 

The day is past when students at this 
age, or any other for that matter, can be 
kept on a diet of vocalizes 365 days in the 
year. Whatever the merit of such teaching 
procedures, every sensible teacher knows that 
just as satisfactory results may be obtained 
if a pleasing-to-sing song occasionally is 
assigned. 

To supply songs for these young tenors 
that will place no strain on their vocal organs 
with too-high or too-low notes, is the aim 
of this collection. It also will provide them 
with an interesting first repertoire at a quite 
reasonable cost. 

This book is now in preparation and copies 
may be ordered at the special advance of 
publication cash price, 35 cents postpaid. 
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All-Classic Band Book 
Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén 

School band directors no longer are satis- 
fied to have their organizations act merely 
as the background for pep rallies and ath- 
letic events. Many school concert bands of 
today are equal, if not superior, to some pro- 
fessional bands of a decade, or a score of 
years ago. 

One difficulty in training young bands for 
concert playing has been the dearth of ma- 
terial. True, this movement in school music 
has brought forth a number of “beginners” 
band books, but every good musician knows 
that an early introduction to the classics is 
the best method of teaching appreciation for 
the best in music. And band players, as 
well as orchestra players and embryonic 
pianists, must have this appreciation for 
good mvasic if intelligent performances are 
to be given and if the cooperation of the 
individual performers is to be expected. 

The author of this band book is an ex- 
perienced arranger whose work is well known 
to American band men and the public, espe- 
cially for the brilliant transcriptions he has 
made for the celebrated Goldman Band *nd 
others. In making the arrangements for this 
book he has endeavored to introduce as 
many phases as possible to give students 
real band experience and familiarize them 
with signs, symbols and procedures they will 
encounter as they advance. Different styles 
of playing such as soft tonguing, legato and 
staccato are introduced. 

The instrumentation is complete for the 


modern school band. In fact, the use of the, 


book need not be confined to first year 
bands as these arrangements have a distinct 
program value for more advanced bands and 
they make excellent sight reading material. 
Excerpts from Haydn, Schumann, Bach, 
Schubert, Martini, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Verdi, Handel and Gluck are in- 


cluded in the 16 selections that make up © 


the book. 

While this new work is in preparation for 
publication, single copies of the instrument 
parts may be ordered at 15 cents each; 25 
or more parts at 10 cents each. The special 
advance of publication price on the Con- 
ductor’s Score (Piano) is 25 cents postpaid. 
Copies will be delivered when the books are 


published. 
Manual of Fugue 


By Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Doc. 


The student who has ad- 
vanced in his musical the- 
oretical subjects to where he 
is capable of taking up the 
study of fugue seldom needs 
encouragement in the way of 
attractive text material. But 
it stands to reason that an 
easily-comprehended _ pres- 
entation of the subject and 
pleasingly musical examples will produce 
more satisfactory results, as a rule, than a 
dry-as-dust volume crammed with musical 
mathematics. 

Thousands of aspiring young composers, 
college and conservatory students have en- 
joyed the colloquial style employed by this 
noted authority in his highly successful 
works: Harmony Book for Beginners ($1.25), 
Theory and Composition of Music ($1.25) 
and The Art of Interweaving Melodies (First 
Studies in Counterpoint) ($1.25). Dr. Orem 
makes the “art of fugue” a delightful means 
of writing beautiful music, not a “musical- 
crossword puzzle.” 

In advance of publication orders for copfts 
of this book may be placed at the special 
cash price of 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Youthful Baritone 
An Album of Songs for Studio 
and Recital 


The prospects of success in the field of 
radio, plus the interest created by national 
and state school contests, has brought to 
the studios of voice teachers hundreds of 
ambitious pupils. Naturally, there has arisen, 
as a result, a demand for vocal solo material 
that will appeal to these young students, 
songs that will not unduly tax their limited 
voice range. If such material can be obtained 
at little expense, so much the better, as 
teaching fees and music purchases combined 
sometimes are a heavy burden on the re- 
sources of these ambitious young folk. 

It is the publisher’s intention, in this book, 
to present a nice collection of songs, safely 
within the limited range of young voices and 
having texts that are appropriate for use in 


their public appearances. Of course, these 
songs also may be sung by more mature 
singers; in fact, most of them will make 
dandy encore numbers. 

Orders may be placed now for this col- 
lection at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Organist’s Resource 


A New Collection of Organ Music 
Selected from the Compositions and 
Arrasgements of I. V. Flagler 


Judging from the large 
number of orders already re- 
ceived for this new organ 
collection, it would seem 
that present-day organists 
are aware of the contribu- 
tion to organ literature of 
I. V. Flagler, for many years 
organist and composer of 
Albany, New York 

The comprehensive series 
of five volumes comprising 
his Collection of Organ 
Musie contains many of the masterpieces of 
organ literature, as well as original com- 
positions and arrangements by the author. 
For this new book, our editors have selected 
the very best of the compositions and ar- 
rangements appearing in these volumes, rep- 
resenting the works of Dubois, Lemaigre, 
Bizet, Guilmant, Beethoven, Widor, Meyer- 
Helmund, Massanet, Rubinstein, and others. 
The book will be published in the convenient 
oblong size, 12 x 9 inches. 

Orders placed now at the special advance 
of publication cash price of 60 cents per 
copy will be filled immediately upon pub- 
lication. The sale, however, is restricted to 
the U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


Fragments from Famous 
Symphonies 
Compiled and Arranged for Piano 
By William Baines 


The symphonic masterpieces of Mozart, 
Hadyn, Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Dvorak are re- 
plete with delightful themes that merit more 
frequent hearing than is possible through 
performances by symphony orchestras. Nat- 
urally, the piano is the most satisfactory 
instrument for home enjoyment of this beau- 
tiful music, when radio and recordings are 
not available. 

In this new work Mr. Baines has selected 
“fragments” from the better known sym- 
phonies and has made them into interesting 
piano pieces for pupils in the earlier grades. 
Teachers certainly should appreciate the cul- 
tural advantages of having their pupils play 
these clever arrangements. 

Excellent progress is being made in the 
preparation of this work for publication but 
there still is time this month to order single 
copies at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 30 cents, postpaid. 

The sale of this book will be restricted 
to the U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


Sixteen Modern Etudes 


For the Advanced Trumpet Player 
By John Huber 


Modern arrangements for band or orches- 
tra require trumpet players who possess a 
thorough knowledge of their instrument, 
good musicianship, and the ability to produce 
fine tonal quality. The first trumpet player 
of today’s band has a position of importance 
and responsibility. 

The student who has such a goal in mind 
will find in this new volume the material 
necessary to help him along the road _ to 
success. It contains daily embouchure drills, 
exercises for triplets, chromatics, trills, mor- 
dents, rhythm, and velocity’ playing. Helpful 
suggestions precede each study as an aid 
toward overcoming the technical difficulties 
which are encountered. Ample opportunity is 
provided in these studies to develop flex- 
ibility of the lips, single and triple tongueing, 
correct tone production, proper breathing, 
and general interpretative ability. 

Mr. Huber is a well-known trumpet au- 
thority, having appeared with famous bands 
and theatre orchestras of the East, as well 
as with such symphonic organizations as the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He has taught in 
New York City and Philadelphia. ; 

Single copies of the book may be ordered 
in advance of publication at the special cash 
price of 40 cents, postage prepaid. 

(Continued on page 141) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


World of Musil 


(Continued from page 76) 


HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON, organi 
and director of the chapel choir and, si 
1907, Professor of Applied Music at Yi 
University, will retire in June, to become 
assistant professor in the School of Mus 
He will be succeeded in his former posts | 
Luther M. Noss, organist of Cornell Un 
versity. 


THE NEW BACH SOCIETY of Leipzig 
formed in 1900, after the dissolution of th 
original organization, held its twenty-fif 
festival from April 22nd to 26th, under 
direction of Prof. Karl Straube, cantor 
the Thomaskirche and one of Germany 
greatest authorities on Bach and his musi 
as the moving spirit and conductor. He wi 
assisted by the Thomanerchor (one of th 
most famous boys’ choirs of all the world 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra and chorus, an 
Giinther Ramin, organist of the Thomas 
kirche. 


CHARLES NAGINSKI has been awarde 
the Prix de Rome entitling him to two year, 
of study in the American Academy of Rome 
with an annual pension of fourteen hund 
dollars and residence at the Academy. Bo 
in Egypt in 1929, he has lived mn Americ 
since 1929, : 


THE AMERICAN ORCHESTRA is 
new activity in the rather fervid musical lil 
of New York City. Leon Barzin, conducto 
of the National Orchestral Association and 
the Hartford Symphony Orchestra, is th 
moving spirit and conductor of the organ 
ization. Its chief function is to be the fur 
nishing of accompaniments for soloists; an 
for its first program on November 7th i 
presented Frank Bishop, pianist, in Bach’ 
“Concerto in D minor,” Schumann’s “Con 
certo in A minor,’ and Rachmaninoff’ 
“Concerto in C minor.” 


* * *£ * & 


COMPETITIONS 


A ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE i 
offered by the Society of Professional M 
sicians, of New York, for a chamber mu: 
composition for not more than eighteen men 
which must be playable in fifteen to twent 
minutes. Compositions must be submitte 
under pseudonyms, with real names of con 
posers in attached envelopes. Entries clo 
February 15, 1939. All communications, ft 
Society of Professional Musicians, 234 We 
Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


A PRIZE OF TWENTY-FIVE DOE 
LARS is offered by the Aroostook Federatie 
of Music Clubs, for a musical setting of 
Song of Aroostook.” The contest clos 
March 1st. Words of the poem and full pal 
ticulars may be had from Mrs. Mary / 
Guild, 11 High Street, Fort Fairfield, Mair 


TWO PADEREWSKI PRIZES of or 
thousand dollars each are available to Amet 
can composers. One is for an orchestral cor 
position of fifteen to twenty minutes lengt 
another for a concerto for solo instrumel 
with orchestra and not less than fifteen mi 
utes in length. Manuscripts must be receiv 
not later than March 1, 1939; and comple 
information may be had from Mrs. 
beth C. Allen, Secretary of Paderewski 
290 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
setts. ‘ 


THE CALIFORNIA COMPOSERS A 
WRITERS SOCIETY will be especially 
ognized on August 22nd to 25th, 19 
the sponsors of leading activities of the Go 
Gate International Exposition of San 

.cisco. California born musicians are 
to communicate with Galen M. Harvey, 
retary, 616 Aileen Street, Oakland, Calif 


i 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS are as! 
submit works to Howard Barlow, Co 
Broadcasting Company, 485 Madisor 
ee New York Ae to be conside 
performance on the ‘body’s M 
chestral series over CBS. Has ing begu 
July 24th, each program 5 now « ‘ 
han 
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tudies in Black and White 
For the Piano 
By Mana-Zucca 


The compositions of this 
celebrated American artist- 
composer-pianist have  en- 
joyed unusual success. Her 
songs, piano numbers and 
compositions in the larger 
forms are frequently pro- 
grammed, She has been 
equally successful with her 
teaching material and pieces 


> 

beginners, and teachers, everywhere, are 
iliar with her noteworthy contributions 
yiano teaching literature. 

his new collection of studies compares 


rably with those of Clementi, Loesch- 
Heller, von Biilow, and C ramer and 
rides helpful material for students in the 
grade and higher. Each is attractively 
and exemplifies some technical problem 
id in these grades, viz: A Sky-Line (to 
lop the stretch of the hand); A Misty 
ie (melody and accompaniment in legato 
»); Autumn Leaves (octave study in 
» staccato); The Dancing Spray (wrist 
ck); A Seascape (left hand arpeggio 
y with right hand melody); A Spanish 
(study in contrasting rhythm); Clouds 
r the Ocean (double notes); Still Life 
dy in legato); Flowers in Bloom (study 
uick attacks); and The Fountain (study 
elocity) . 
fana-Zucca’s new work will be included 
he celebrated Music Mastery Series of 
10 Studies, each volume of which is uni- 
ily priced at 60 cents. In advance of 
ication orders may be placed for single 
es at the special cash price, 20 cents, 


paid. 


lo You Wish to Bind Your 
1938 ‘Etudes’? 


e offer to those who subscribe for Tue 
pe, a first class binder holding 12 issues. 
se binders regularly sell for $2.25. If you 
‘send your renewal for 1939 promptly. 
he regular price of $2.00, we will send 
‘ou one of these binders on receipt of 
‘check for only $1.25 additional, or a 
| of $3.25. In other words, you pay only 
for the binder. : 

he binder is made of fine blue silk 
ram, stamped in gold “THe Ervpe.” 
know you will be delighted with it. 
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Reward Cards for Music Pupils 
(Second Series) 


CLAUDE DAbUESY 


BIRTHPLACE 


For the information of new music teachers 
who may not be acquainted with the First 
Series, we state that these cards are intended 
for presentation to pupils whose Dee 
has been high. They are the size of aU, 
post card. The illustration above given aes 
their general appearance. 

The Second Series of Reward Cards, like 
the first, is intended for work well done. It 
is a well-known fact that information 
brought to our attention as a reward for 
hard, serious study impresses us more last- 
ingly than the same information packed be- 
tween the covers of a dry text book. 

Every Reward Card is beautifully colored, 
showing, on one side, a perfect likeness of 
the composer, with either a picture of his 
birthplace or a view of some scene associated 
with one of his compositions. On the other 
side are the dates of his birth and death, a 
brief but comprehensive sketch of his life 
and accomplishments, a facsimile of his 
manuscript writing, and a reproduction of 
his autograph. 

Uniform with the First Series, the Second 
Series consists of sixteen cards showing the 
following composers: Bizet, Chaminade, De- 
bussy, Dvorak, Elgar, Gluck, Grieg. Mac- 
Dowell, Massenet, Moszkowski, Moussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Rossini, Rubinstein, Saint- 
Saéns, and Sibelius. Accompanying these 16 
cards, and at no extra cost, is a handsome 
Prize Card containing an artistic group of 
8 famous composers. 

The regular retail price of each series of 
Reward Cards is 50 cents, and that of the 
Prize Card, when bought separately, 10 cents. 
Our advance of publication sale plan enables 
the customer to order single sets now of the 
Reward Cards (Second Series) at the cash 
price of 35 cents, postpaid, delivery to be 
made as soon as the cards are printed. This 
applies to the Second Series only; the First 
Series is priced at 50 cents, of course. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


In preparation for the Lenten Season, 
which begins this month, and for the glorious 
feast of Easter, which is not so far away, 
our Publication Department is releasing these 
cantatas recently listed and described in these 
pages. Copies ordered in advance of publica- 
tion should reach those who subscribed for 
them in ample time to order the requisite 
number of copies for the first rehearsal of 
Lenten and Easter programs. As is customary 
the special prices at which these works have 
been offered for introductory purposes are 
now withdrawn and copies are obtainable 
from any music dealer. If you have not 
ordered copies in advance of publication 
ask for them now “on approval.” 


Penitence, Pardon and Peace by J. Hi. 
Maunder, arranged for Three-part chorus of 
Treble Voices by James C. Warhurst is a 
standard Lenten cantata with which most 
choir directors are acquainted in its original 
form for mixed voices. This new arrangement 
makes possible its rendition by choirs where 
*the men’s section is weak, or unreliable, or 
by groups of all-girls’ voices. The work, 
which runs about 45 minutes, may be given 
in three sections and at different times. Price, 
75 cents. Sold only in the U. S. A. 

Victory Divine by J. Christopher Marks, 
now arranged for Three-Part Chorus of 
Treble Voices by James C. Warhurst is one 
of the most popular of all Easter cantatas 
in its original arrangement for mixed choirs. 
Well-trained choirs with proficient soloists, 
and volunteer choirs of limited experience, 
both include it in the repertoire. The pub- 
lishers believe that the beautiful choruses, 
especially, of this cantata will be equally 
well liked in this arrangement for treble 
voices. Price, 75 cents. 

Hail! King of Glory, by Lawrence Keating 
is a brand-new Easter cantata for volunteer 
choirs. It should prove especially acceptable 
for the choir without trained voices. The 
chorus numbers are all arranged for mixed 
voices and there are short, easy solos for 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass which may be 
sung in unison. A couple of duets and a 
trio add variety to the musical content. The 
text was written and selected by Mattie B. 
Shannon. Price, 60 cents. 
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Etude Advertisements are 
Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
ing Opportunities - - - 


a 


hen the snow falls on city streets, there 
4 pealing beauty in the fresh whiteness 
ut in all too short a space of time 
traffic, the tramping of many feet, plus 
itpourings of many chimneys, make it 
g no longer wanted. The snow that 
m the mountain tops, however, holds 
for a much longer period. 
usie many publications in the “snow- 
newness” find temporary favor, but 
al successes are those which stay on 
d by the mountain tops of substan- 
udgments passed on them by music 
s, and others in major music activities. 
Publisher's Monthly Printing Orders. 
ind the publications which have received 
support of such able and considerate 


ringing to these columns a selected 

numbers from the catalogs of the 
ore Presser Co. and the John Church 
h came up for reprinting during the 
onth, we make the suggestion that any 
, school music educator, choir and 

rector, wishing to become acquainted 

_of these should take advantage 
eodore Presser Co.’s readiness to 
copies “on approval” with full 
on those which the examiner 
h to retain and purchase. 
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The World Is Full of Metaphors 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 


PEANOUVOLOTtGATIES << crisis che 'eie ct oe ce 20 0 eee 1.00 
Spaulding Easy Album—Spaulding ........- -75 
Play With Pleasure—Felton ..........++20- 1.00 


First Sonatina Album 


PIANO DUET COLLECTIONS 
Duet Hour 
Four Hand Parlor Pieces ... 
Sousa Four Hand Album 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS 
Grown-Up Beginner’s Book—Felton 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course, Grade 2.. 


JUVENILE PIANO MATERIAL 
Bilbro’s Middle C Kindergarten Book—Bilbro  .75 


My First Song Book—Richter .............. 75 

Cinderella. Story with Music for the Piano— 
PEGE Favs o aicle ie ee a © :614 «, fe.0 a 00 pty -60 

ORGAN AND PIANO 

26371 Largo, from New World Symphony— 

Dpprak=BeUre We ae rec soe 8 sisi aces « .80 
ORGAN METHOD 
Graded Materials for Pipe Organ—Rogers.. 1.25 
ORGAN COLLECTION 

Classic and Modern Gems for One and Two 

Manual Organs With or Without Pedals.. 1.25 
VOCAL SOLOS 

391€6 The Sweetest Flower That Blows 
(High)—Hawley .......0..eeceees 50 

30013 I tan Life, Op. 83 (Low)—Mana- 
UGC RE araialy 5s ooops cews ve .60 

80740 O Bow Down Thine Ear (Low)— 
BRGAT COORI Peery oil oases secs one 60 

VOCAL SOLO COLLECTION 
Opera Songs—Tenor .....+.0ssecscevesnee 1.50 
VOCAL METHOD 

Guide for the Male Voice, Op. 23—Root.... 1.25 

OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
21252 Accept Our Thanks—Sibelius-Hodson .12 

OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
20264 Echo ne Ca Be —S68E ox cccsnvs O08 
35160 Come with Me to Romany—Browne.. .12 


OCTAVO—WOMEN'S VOICES, SACRED 
35123 I’m So Glad Trouble Don't Last Alway 


etercnciecscerenscerssoesee © 


ADVERTISEMENT 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, ge hie eae 
20071 About Katy (S.A.)—Wilson 
20671 Little Black Sambo (S.A.)—Baines.. 
85084 The Nightingale Song, Op. 28, No. 4 

S.S.A.)—Nevin 


OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
20393 Sweet and Low—Barnby- Bliss .06 


SCHOOL CHORUS 
21177 The Happy Farmer (S.A.B.)—Schu- 
UMA ATORE Ge Vinci an tineye nascicrwe ee 
85054 Mighty Lak’ a Rose (S.A.)—WNevin.. 


INSTRUMENTAL METHOD 
Imperial Method for Alto—Odell 


INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTIONS 
The Invincible Folio—Clarinet and Piano. . 
The Invincible Folio—Cornet and Piano.... 1.00 


BAND : 
34049 Gardes du Corps March—Hall....... 


ORCHESTRA 


Students’ Orchestra Folio, Vol. 2—Klohr 


MUSICAL GAMES 
Musical Authors 
PCREPZANTO)s «ne crx eeglins 60/6 oe: Ae 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Class Keyboard Chart 


Beware of Swindlers 

We are in constant receipt of complaint 
from music lovers who pay out good money 
to strangers and fail to receive copies of THe 
Erupe. Do not pay money to any one unless 
you are convinced of his responsibility. Do 
not accept common stationery store receipts. 
Regular accredited representatives of the 
Theodore Presser Co. carry an official receipt. 
Any legitimate agent will offer you the 
printed receipt of the company for which he 
works. Read any contract carefully. Do not 
permit alteration. Pay no more money than 
the contract calls for and above all, assure 
yourself of the agent’s reliability. Help us 
to protect you. 


Shopping for Charm 


MIND YOUR 
PLATFORM MANNERS 


(Continued from Page 108, Col. 2) 
she must not be neglected, when your ac- 
knowledgments are being made. She has 
doubtless worked just as hard to perfect 
her part of the program as you have your 
part, and should be given the credit due. 
Except for this brief moment the accom- 
panist should however always stay in the 
back-ground. No effort should be spared 
to keep from drawing attention from the 
featured performer. Both will lose nothing 
by the sharing. This mutual graciousness 
and modesty will make them both doubly 
appreciated. 

This same attitude is a valuable one 
a member of an orchestra or band. 
platform manners of each individual are 
essential to the well-being of the entire 
group, as no individual should focus at- 
tention on himself, thus depriving the unit 
of its entity. Courtesy and consideration 
to your fellow artists before, during, and 
after the concert will create a harmonious 
mental attitude that will reflect itself on 
both sides of the lights. Nothing is ever 
gained by taking the most prominent posi- 
tion, blocking someone from being seen, or 
by self-aggrandizement. 

Mind your platform manners and ex- 


for 


The 


press true harmony before, during, and 
after your recital. You will reap benefits 
tenfold, if you do. 


Keeping Fit Physically 


(Continued from Page 110, Col. 4) 
attendance at meetings, concerts, recitals, 
and practice-sessions. The best thing to 


do about colds is not to have them. 


Perils of Home 


YouR OWN HOME or studio ranks alongside 
a crowded concert-hall as a source of con- 
tagion. Many intimate and unsuspected 
points of contact link infected members 
of the family with potential patients. The 
common toothbrush rack, a_ carelessly 
washed drinking glass, or a doorknob may 
serve as germ spreaders. Every effort 
should be made to. isolate a member of 
the household who has a cold. The children, 
having no pressing responsibilities, can and 
should be put to bed when afflicted. You'll 
be amply repaid for this trouble by speedier 
recoveries. Special tableware should be re- 
served for the patient’s meals and sterilized 
after each using. Unusually liberal doses of 
disinfectant should be applied in cleansing 
the bathroom, frequently handled door- 
knobs, and other danger spots, while any- 
one in the house is suffering from a cold. 
Remember the safety-value of disposable 
paper handkerchiefs, and be sure that the 
aundry which the patient unavoidably 
accumulates is not kept in a common 
clothes hamper frequently opened by others. 
Whenever you have reason to suspect 
that you have been exposed to contagion, 
either at home or abroad—which is liable 
to be most of the time during the cold 
season—a wise precaution is the use of an 
antiseptic gargle. It is believed that the 
cold virus is usually lodged in the mucous 
membranes of the nose and throat. In se- 
lecting and diluting a gargle, singers espe- 
cially should be careful to have a mild 
solution that won't irritate the throat. 
Cover Up! 
Ir you FEEL a maddening anticipatory 
tickle in your throat, or if a series of gasps 
announces a forthcoming nasal eruption, 
turn away from those present, and dive 
into your handkerchief. This is a simple 
rule of courtesy, almost always followed— 
yet it cannot be emphasized too often. A 
runaway cough or sneeze leaves particles 
of moisture hanging in the air for hours, 
bearing a probable cold for some unfor- 
tunate victim who crosses your path. If 
you yourself are the potential victim, avoid 
an indiscriminate “cougher” and “sneezer” 
as you would a Pariah. 
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“The Father of His Country” 


and Famous Fathers of Music 
By Aletha M. Bonner 

(Sing this song-sketch of Washington, 
to the tune of Auld Lang Syne) : 


first President, 
assign; 


George Washington, 
We honored place 
3irth, Seventeen and Thirty-two, 
He died in ’Ninety-nine. 

Virginia born was this great man, 
Whose fame the world affirms; 
The “Father of his Country” served 
Two presidential terms. 


In paying tribute .o the great “father 
of his country,” let us likewise honor other 
“fathers who have served a Cause with 
zeal.” Music in all forms, it is interesting 
to note, has had many fathers of the art; 
to name them one must head the roll call 
with Jubal, of Biblical distinction, for the 
the Scriptures describe him as being the 
“father of all such as handle the harp 
and organ.” 

Next on the list is Terpander, of the 
Seventh Century, B.C., called the “Father 
of Greek Music”; and with the passing 
of years Giovanni Palestrina (1525-1594 
A.D.) was born to be known by the all- 
embracing title of “Father of Music,” such 
an honored sobriquet being bestowed for 
musical services rendered to Italy, the land 
of his birth, and to the art world at large. 

England’s contribution to the honor roll 
of famous fathers of music includes Thomas 
Tallis (1510-1585), called the “Father of 
English Cathedral Music”; and the German 
born, but English naturalized George Fred- 
erick Handel (1685-1759), known as the 
“Father of the Oratorio.” 


The Austrian composer Franz Josef 
Haydn (1732-1809) gained the title of 


“Father of the Symphony,” because he was 
first to write well developed creations in 
this form of music. His most illustrious 
pupil, the young Mozart, so loved him as 
to call him “Papa Haydn,” and so started 
this name in musical history. 


Rhythm Fun 

By Florence L. Curtiss 
AND EpitH were on their way to 
the newly formed music club. “What are 
we going to do? Do we play for each other 
or what?” asked Edith. 

“Miss Pitt said we were going to find 
out who had the best rhythm, for one 
thing,’ answered Betty. 

“I’m not very good in rhythm, and I 
never did like to count,’ confessed Edith. 

At the meeting Miss Pitt had each pupil 
to play by turn, while the others conducted 
with a baton in two-four, three-four and 
four-four time. The pupils were asked to 
notice the players who kept with the con- 
ductor perfectly. Then Miss Pitt played 
some pieces and the pupils listened to see 
if the rhythm was in threes or fours. 

On the way home the girls decided that 
it had been lots of fun and helped their 
rhythm very much. “I think my rhythm 
troubles are over,” said Edith; and this 
proved to be true. 
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JETTY 


Aunt MAryY: 


JANET. 


GHE JUNIOR &TUDE 


Edited by 
ELIZABETH A. GEST . 


JANET’S ANNIVERSARY PIECE 


(A Playlet) 
By ERNESTINE and FLORENCE HORVATH 


Characters : 


George Washington 
Nellie Custis 


Janet 


Aunt Mary 


Scene: Interior, 


(Janet is seated at the piano, playing the 
Minuet from Haydn's “Military Sym- 
phony.” Aunt Mary sits near by, knit- 
ting.) 

JANET (stopping suddenly): 
Aunt Mary, somehow I don’t feel like 
practicing this Minuet for the George 
Washington anniversary! 

You know Washington was 

inaugurated as our first President one 

hundred fifty years ago, Janet. You 
should be happy to study a piece to play 
in school, in his honor. 

Washington and music! Sometimes 

I think the two just don’t go together. 


Oh dear! 


Aunt Mary: You may be sure they do! 


But there’s the bell. Now practice, dear. 
( Goes.) 
(Janet plays idly. Rubs eyes, then re- 
sumes. Plays a few bars of Yankee 
Doodle. Enter George Washington.) 
WaAsHINGTON: I could imagine that you 
were Nelly Custis, if you played the 
harpsichord, instead of the piano. 
(Janet turns, startled.) 
JANET: George Washington! Yankee 
Doodle brought you here. I almost knew 
it would! 


Sam - Toon Sx 


Ke -caspgte 


any 


4 Fo ack a 
- ta 


(Washington’s Signature) 


WASHINGTON: Yes. I always liked music. 
As a boy I took music lessons, you see! 
During my life many songs were written 
in my honor. I also encouraged little 
Nelly Custis to learn to play the harp- 
sichord, so that I might listen to the 
melodies I liked best. Yes, I had some- 
thing to do with music, after all! 

Janet: Please tell me more! Please do, 


with piano and chairs. 


George Washington ! 

WASHINGTON: But first let us hear Nelly 
Custis play. ; 
(Seats self.) 

(Enter Nelly Custis. 
Janet: How do you do, 
glad you like music. 
Netty: Oh, yes, I do. And Grandpapa 
was always very fond of minuets. I shall 
play one now. 
(Plays Mosart’s 

Giovanni.” ) 

Janet: (applauding): That was beautiful! 
I’m learning to play a minuet, too, for 
the school celebration in your honor, sir. 
(Bowing toward Washington.) 

WASHINGTON: Then J should 
(Janet plays a minuet by Bach) 

WasHINnGTon: Bravo! That was charm- 
ing. 

Netty: Bach, Handel, 
who came after? 

JANET: Schubert, Wagner, 
Brahms—and so many others! 
is too long to mention. 

WASHINGTON: Thei play us a piece by a 
modern composer. You see we never 
heard any. 

(Janet plays one or more selections by 
modern composers, announcing the names. 
As she finishes, the others clap heartily.) 

WasHINGTON: Delightful. But very dif- 
ferent from the music we used to hear! 

Janet: But please tell me more about 
music—and you, sir! 

WASHINGTON: Well, The President’s 
March was written and played for me, in 
1789. It was one of the many pieces com- 
posed for me. Let me see if I can play it 
for you. 

(Goes to piano; plays. The music of 
Hail Columbia is that of The President's 
March. Washington may explain this, 
telling that the title was changed, and the 
(Continued on column four) 


Curtsies.) 


Nelly. I am so 


Minuet, from “Don 


hear it! 


Mozart, Haydn— 


Chopin, Grieg, 
The list 


MUSIC ROOM IN WASHINGTON’S HOUSE 
MT. VERNON, VIRGINIA 


— 


Listenin g Lessons 
By E. A.’G. 


To a Wild Rose, By Edward MacDowe 
Everyone should have a few Ameri 


compositions in his repertoire; and T¢ 
Wild Rose, by MacDowell, is a sim 
melody that is popular and easy to lea 

You have often heard it played on | 
piano as it was originally written, but 4 
may also have heard it played by str 
orchestras or various combinations, 
several different arrangements of it hi 
been made. 

MacDowell died in 1906, but his mem 
is perpetuated in the MacDowell colony 
Peterboro, in New Hampshire, where mz 
creative artists do their work in li 
cabins in the woods. 


To a Wild Rose has a simple motive, 
eighth notes and quarters. 

Some players play this piece very ¢ 
rectly as to notes, rhythm, rests, pedals, < 
all details, and yet fail to make it musi 
or interesting. One must do more than hi 

correct details, because musical feeling ¢ 
understanding must be present. 

LISTEN to this piece carefully wh 
you or someone else plays it, and see 
this necessary musical feeling is prese 


Musical Jig-Saw 


Game for Club Meeting 
By Anna P. Myers _ 


Cut pictures of famous composers fr 
magazines and paste them on cardboa 
Then cut them at odd angles into s 
pieces. They may be put together by gr 
or by individual players. 


Janet’s Anniversary Piece 
(Continued) 


words added, later on, in 1798.) 
Netty: At Valley forge, Grandpapa 
a musical birthday. The ragged milit 
band serenaded him! Later on, wW 
Grandpapa, as President, entertati 
there was always music. So you 
George Washington loved music, insp 
people to compose and play it, and 
couraged young people to study it. 
(Plays a selection by Bach or one 0 
other older composers.) 
WASHINGTON: Now one more 
piece, Miss Janet, please. 
(Janet plays. Washington and : 
smile, bow and curtsey to Janet, an 
Janet finishes, rubs eyes, leans hea 
hands.) 
(Enter Aunt Mary.) 
Aunt Mary: Wake up, Janet! You 
practice your piece! ' 
Janet: Oh, yes. Of course. But ju 
of Washington and music! Th 
more to do with one another 
thought! Yes, Aunt Mary, I'll 
until I play the minuet as well— 
as I did in my dream for 
ington and Nellie Custis. 
Curtain 


JUNIOR ETUDE— (Continued) 


Grace Improves Her Portamento Touch 


é 
Is IT REALLY NECESSARY for me to play 
hose notes in the second measure of my 
jece with that portamento touch?” Grace 
Wuired of her piano teacher. 

“Yes, it is,” replied Miss Mitchell. “The 
esmposer put them there for a certain 
eason, and it is our duty to carry out his 
fishes. But why are you so worried about 
vem?” she added. 

“Because I just cannot get them to sound 
ight,” Grace answered with a sigh. “I get 
hem either too snappy, or too smooth and 
onnected.” 

“How would you play four notes writtem 
ke this?” asked the teacher as she quickly 
<etched the following measure on her 
riting pad: 

Ex.1 


eS ee ee 


“V'd play the notes on the main counts,” 
uid Grace, “and lift my fingers off the keys 
x the rests coming on the half-beats.” 

“Why not do the same thing with that 


ie ina SE 


By DAISY LEE 


portamento measure in your piece?” Miss 
Mitchell suggested as she wrote out the 
four notes again, but this time without the 


rests: 
- =e 


Ly eee pee ee Se 


“Now,” she went on to explain, “all you 
have to do to get that portamento effect, 
is to play the notes with a firm pressing 
touch, and then on the ‘ands’ make little 
rests by raising your wrist and gently pull- 
ing your fingers off the keys.” 

“Oh, that isn’t hard to do!” declared 
Grace as she tried it. “And it does sound 
detached like the real portamento touch 
should !” 

“Well,” concluded her teacher, “if you 
will always remember to put tiny rests like 
these between the notes of portamento 
passages, you'll never be bothered any more 
by having them sound too snappy or too 
smooth.” 


fae ey, 


Who Knows 


|. Who wrote To a Wild Rose? 

2. Where was Brahms born? 

3. What is the interval from A-flat to 
E-natural ? 

4. What note is on the fourth leger line 

_ below the bass staff? 

5. What is the signature of the minor 
scale whose seventh tone is A? 


6. What country built the first opera 
house? 

7. What is Schubert’s best known sym- 
phony called? 

8. What does senza crescendo mean? 

9. Is the lute still in general use? 

10. What instrument does it most resemble 


in appearance? 


(Answers on this page) 


Musical Octagon Puzzle 
By Stella M. Hadden 
Each dotted line is an eight letter word. 


; 
| 


2. Singers of high parts. 

. A term meaning opposite of /egato. 
4. Composer of Joyous Farmer. 

5. Ina monotonous manner (colloquial). 
Students. 

7. Composer of Hark! Hark, the lark. 
. Music sung under a lady’s window. 
. One skilled in singing. 

round to 9. One skilled in singing. 


Honorable Besiion for 
November Puzzle: 


8 
Richard Thompson, Sara Schott, 
lela Maraion, Jack, Coolman. 
’ nelli, Aldr ich: 
Jacobe, Naomi Peterson, Louise 
Elaine a, Andrew Mellor, 


JUNIORS of INDIANA, PA. 
(Earl Steel; Carl Swanson; Harry Butson ; 
Bobby Miche, 3 Roy Penficld; Tommy Brown; 
3ee 


Marjorie rs; Gloria Moulton; Marjorie 
Watson; Betsy Orr; Katherine Jane Houck). 


What Music Means to Me 


(Prize winner) , 


Music MEANS to me a great and precious thing 
to have and to understand, It is a triumph 
to play, sing, hear, learn and, finally, to under- 
stand music. Many do not understand music, 
and many do not even like it, though I do not 
see how anyone can not like music. 

We have a great many fine com sositions, 
and we will for ever be thankful for them, 
and also for the radio, which brings them to 
so many of us. If you do not think of other 
things, when you are kenga to music you 
will hear wonderful things. Chopin likened 
musie to a tree with its branches swaying in 
the wind. You can hear many other things 
in music, too, if you really listen. 

God gave us a great and wonderful thing 
when He gave us music. Let us all do our 
share toward keeping it wonderful. 

Estuer ADELINE THOMPSON (Age 13) 

: F Class B, North Dakota. 


Answers to Who Knows 
1. MacDowell; 2. In Hamburg, Ger- 
many; 3. An augmented fifth; 4. F; 5. 
Five flats; 6. Italy; 7. The “Unfinished 
Symphony”; 8. Without increasing the 
power; 9. No; 10. The Mandolin. 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three pretty 
prizes each month, for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays, and for answers 
to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether belonging to a 
Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven to 


Subject for story or essay this month, 
“Music in My Home.” 

Must contain not over one hundred and 
fifty words, and must be received at the 
Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by February 
Eighteenth. Names of prize winners and 
their contributions will appear in the May 


under fourteen; Class C, under eleven issue. The thirty next best contributors will 
years. receive honorable mention. 
RULES 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you enter, on upper left corner of your paper, 
and put your address on upper right cor- 
ner. If your contribution takes more than 
one sheet of paper, do this on each sheet. 
Write on one side of paper only. 


Do not use typewriters and do not 


What Music Means to Me 
(Prize winner) 


TO MB MUSIC MBANS more than anything in 
the world, because I love it so. It means 
restfulness when I am tired. Sometimes sad 
music makes me sad, but at other times music 
makes me so happy I want to dance. Slow, 
soft music, especially that of an organ in a 
quiet church, makes me feel that the whole 
world is at peace. To me, music means peace, 
security and happiness. When we begin to 
study music it is like standing and looking 
at the Sahara Desert, but when we become 
more familiar with it and we really begin to 
love it, it becomes a part of us. To me it is 
my whole body and soul. 

I hope I have told you what music means 
to me. I wonder if it means that much to 
you? 

Bos Serzer (Age 14) Class A, 
Florida. 


Dear JUNIOR ETuDE: 


In my state we have district 


subdistrict, 
and state final contests every year; about ten 


thousand high school musicians attend the 
contest. This year there were twenty-three 
contestants in the piano solo division, and I 
was the first one on the program. I played 
Tarantella, by Liszt, and received “excellent” 
rating. 

And I was thrilled to be able to enter the 
state finals in the piano solo event. I am a 
junior in high school, so I will still be eligible 
to compete again next year. 

Music contests are a wonderful inspiration 
for boys and girls, because of the fine music 
heard there; and that makes them aspire to 
higher things in life. While attending such con- 
tests a person has an opportunity to gain 
a broader outlook on education ; and the asso- 
ciation with the fine musicians of the state is 
a real treat to those who love musi¢. I have 
learned through my three years of contest 
work to be a good loser as well as a good 
winner. 

From your friend, 
PHYLLIS COPELAND (Age 16), 
Iowa. 


Dear JuNtIon ETupE: 

I have written a poem about my violin. 

I like to play my violin, and try to play it 
right; and every night I practice and play 
with all my might. I play my exercises, and 
every single scale; so, if I play_them smoothly 
I know that I won’t fail. And then, when I am 
finished, I take it from my, chin, and put it 
safely in its case—my precious violin. 

From your friend, 
Fernando Horcasitas (Age 13), 
California 


Enigma 
By Marvin Rolis (Age 10) 


My first is in FRY but is not in BOIL, 

My second’s in WATER but is not in OIL; 

My third is in SUN. but never in MOON, 

My fourth is in SWAN but is not in 
LOON; 

My last’s in STACCATO, and in PIZZI- 
CATO; 

My whole is the name of a famous opera. 

Answer: “FAUST” 


have anyone copy your work for you. 
When clubs or schools compete, please 
have a preliminary contest first and submit 
no more than six contributions (two for 
each class). 
Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules will not be considered. 


What Music Means to Me 


(Prize winner) 


MUSIC MEANS just everything to me, because 
t want to make it my life work. [ am planning 
io go to a musie school and to become a music 
teacher. I think if would be fun to guide chil- 
dren into the magic land of music. I remember 
when I played my first piano piece for my 
daddy. It had only two notes, C and D and I 
was only four years old. 

It seems hard to practice violin and piano 
while other children are outside playing, but 
I know I must practice every day, if I want 
to become a musician. I am beginning the 
classics, and some are pretty hard; but I like 
them just the same. Now don’t you think 
music means a great deal to me? 

KATHLEEN GRAMS (Age 8) Class C, 
Minnesota. 


Honorable Mention for 
November Essays: 


Audrey Lee Watson, Nettie Lay, Virginia 
Shuly, Charlotte Thiele, Shiela Falconer, Con- 
nie Carter, Alice Ogden, Audrey Woolfall, 
Selma Karau, Mary Kelly, Ruth D. Beane, 
Dorothy Bowen, Gloria Krautkremer, Betty 
Jane Rogers, Carol Laubenstein, Elva Stearns, 


Lambert Griggs, Joseph Durham, Richard 
Stearns, Bernice Tureo, Roberta Anderson, 
Ann Sleadham, Elizabeth Tentley, Anita 


ridges, Anita May Turner, Jean White, Lil- 
lian King, Mildred Levit, Emily Mesner, Mary 
MeMullin. 


Answer to November Puzzle: 
BEETHOVEN 

Prise winners for November pussle: 

Class A, Sheila Falconer (Age 
British Columbia. 

Class B. Darleane Christian (Age 12), 
lowa. 

Class C, Josephine Johnson 
Texas. 
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(Age 9), 


Letter Box List 


Letters have recently been received from 
the following, which limited space does not 
permit including in the Letter Box: Margaret 
Gillard, Patricia Hansen, Concetta  Star- 
rantino, Rebecca Miller, Viola 1B. Clark, Wilma 
Simms, Lillian Moran, Ruth Meyer, Fernando 
Horeasitas, Murrel Brite and Andrew Wilson. 


ACCORDION BAND 
Reserve C. B., Nova Scotia 
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LETTERS FROM THE 
ETUDE FRIENDS 


Music Clubs 


To Tue Ercupe: 

A Music Club is, from the teacher's stand- 
point, an excellent means of 1. sustaining 
interest among her pupils; 2. keeping in con- 
tact with former pupils who have been forced 
temporarily to discontinue lessons; and 3. at- 
tracting new pupils. The pupil receives the 
benefit derived from many activities for which 
there is all too little time at the regular les- 
son period, such as a study of famous musi- 
cians, music theory, rhythm drills, and other 
subjects of musi interest, 

The club which I sponsor calls itself “The 
Merry Musie Makers,” and fully lives up to 
its name. I am more than pleased with the 
enthusiasm which the girls display in running 
it. They elect their president and secretary 
from the group, but I myself plan the programs 
and assign the topics, striving always to make 
the programs varied and interesting, with a 
venerous sprinkling of musical games and fun. 
Refreshments are served at the close of each 
mecting. The club meets at the studio for two 
hours on alternate Saturdays. There are no 
dues; I bear the slight cost of the simple 
materials used and of the refreshments, looking 
upon it as a legitimate expense for “upkeep 
and advertising.” Prizes are offered for the 
best notebook and for the greatest number of 
points earned by fulfilling certain require- 
ments. The teacher must exert every effort to 
make the programs worthwhile and -at the 
same time avoid the rigid atmosphere of the 
everyday classroom. THr Ervupp Music MAGA- 
ZINE provides an unfailing source of sugges- 
tions for paners, Ulustrations and games. 

During the Christmas holidays the club 
members entertained their mothers at an open 
meeting and party. Invitations were made 
from old Christmas cards, and the pro- 
grams, decorations, refreshments and so on, 
earried out the Christmas theme, The members 
responded to roll-call by playing a carol, then 
short talks were given about Christmas cus- 
toms in other lands. The second part of the 
program consisted of regular recital pieces, a 
number of which were found in THE Etrpr. 

—FLORENCE W. BEAN, Missouri 


Accordion Department 
(Continued from Page 129) 


is not often necessary if a player is careful 
to see that there is no unnecessary friction 
against the bellows while he plays. Ladies 
should avoid protruding belt buckles, but- 
tons or other ornaments which rub against 
the bellows. Men should adjust their coats 
so there will be the least possible friction 
from buttons. 

There is often a temptation to get a pair 
of pliers and a screw driver and take the 
accordion apart if it does not seem to be 
working properly. Refrain from such an 
impulse, because instruments are frequently 
permanently injured in this way. Take the 
accordion to the store where it was pur- 
chased or to a reliable repair man, as in 
the end this will be found the most eco- 
nomical. Have your accordion checked at 
least once a year, to be sure it is in tune. 
Good reeds seldom go out of tune; but, 
even if only one reed in the entire instru- 
ment is off pitch, it may make the rest of 
the instrument seem out of tune. Then, 
too, constant listening to an instrument 
which is not in tune is harmful to one’s 
musical ear. 

Owners of new accordions are somewhat 
like owners of new cars; the utmost care 
is given in the beginning, and, after the 
novelty wears off, neglect begins. Remem- 
ber that if you want to get the best ser- 
vice out of the accordion it must be given 
the best of care. Even though you buy one 
of the finest instruments and invest con- 
siderable money ‘in: it, you cannot expect 
perfection if you constantly abuse the in- 
strument. The manufacturers have certainly 
done their part, and it is up to the owners 
to do the rest. 

Pietro Deiro will answer questions about 
accordion playing. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to him in care of The Etude. 


* * * * * 


Music is the poor man’s Parnassus.— 
Emerson. 
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This Month’s Schedule 


By LESLIE E. DUNKIN 


EaAcH MONTH at our house the new copy 
of THE Ervupe determines the music sched- 
ule for the next thirty days. Five of us— 
two adults and three growing children 
are directly interested in the musical con- 
tents as well as the reading material. We 
feel that our month’s schedule helps us to 
make definite regular progress with our 
various grades of playing and also to gain 
more benefit from each copy. Our schedule 
inciudes the following: 1. Playing at sight; 
2. Advance music; 3. Review music; and 
4. Reading help. 

As soon as the new copy comes, each 
person selects one piece of music half a 
grade below that in which the advanced 


made until the music is mastered to the 
satisfaction of the group of musicians in 
the family. When this is done, a second 
“Advance” piece is selected, if the month 
has at least a week yet before the close. 
Special effort is put forth by each of us 
to see if we can master at least two new 
advance pieces each month. 

The new copy of THe Erupe furnishes 
new review music each month. Of course, 
we have all the “advance” music mastered 
in previous numbers of Ture Erupe. To 
these are added the new pieces in the 
latest copy, for grades below the one in 
which we are working with our advance 
music. As rapidly as the new advance 


Next Month 


THE ETUDE for March, 1939, Steps Out with New Features 


GUIOMAR NOVAES TALKS 


The brilliant and beautiful Brazilian pianist, who 
has made many successful tours of Ameri¢a, gives 
THE ETUDE a splendid article upon “‘Simplicity in 
Pianoforte Playing.” 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


VICTOR HERBERT 


Irish in spirit and ancestry—‘‘Sure didn’t his fa- 
mous grandfather, Samuel Glover, write The Low 


Backed 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


lark; 


Baden-Baden, Germany. When, 
Me riage deg he landed here—full of song as a 
vital, 


Car’—Victor Herbert was educated at 


at the age of 


strong, genial and witty—America 


took him to her heart, till in 1924 he passed on. 
Gustav Klemm—his pupil, assistant and disciple— 
presents a vivid pen picture of the Herbert of hundreds of bubbling, sparkling 


melodies. 


THE ROMANCE OF ANNIE LAURIE 


The song that has set millions singing about a Scotch lassie of other days. has 
a very stirring romance behind it which Robert James Green reveals to 


readers of THE ETUDE. 


WILLIAM MASON, AN AMERICAN MASTER 


The Mason method, which is employed in its various phases by thousands of 
teachers, is finely described by Miss Florence Leonard. Dr. Mason was one of 


the greatest piano teachers of history; 


and many of his teaching devices 


should be a permanent part of all piano instruction. 


GOOD SINGERS MUST BE NATURAL 


Bruna Castagna, widely hailed contralto at the Metropolitan, discusses one of 
the great fundamental secrets of the prima donna’s success. In a simple, direct 
manner, the reader is led into sympathy for the simplicity so characteristic of 


all great art. 


OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES and special features by distinguished teachers 
and musicians, PLUS 24 pages of delightful new music to play and sing. 


pieces are for this person. Without pre- 
vious preparation or practice, this person 
plays the new piece at sight. The player 
then sees how his or her playing at sight 
can be improved—especially after the rest 
of us have added our friendly suggestions. 
Each month we all try to show an im- 
provement in our playing by sight. Other 
music in this same copy of THe Erups, 
for the half grade below the player and 
also for his own grade, is available for 
later individual practice, together with the 
sight reading. 

Each month one piece of music for the 
grade of that musician is selected in the 
new copy. of THe Erunpe, as the advance 
work to start the month. At least half an 
hour is spent each day in a concentrated 
practice on exclusively that one piece. Once 
the choice has been made, no change is 


In this way 


music is mastered, this, too, is added to 
our growing group of review music. Then 
too, as we advance to a new half grade 
or grade, we have all the pieces of music 
for our review work in the new grade, in 
previous copies of THe Etupe. The prac- 
tice or playing of review music always 
comes after the half hour on the advance 
music has been completed for that day. 

The reading material of the new copy 
of Tue Erupe is used for informal pres- 
entation and discussion at our evening 
meal, each day, when we are not too hur- 
ried. The various important articles are 
assigned to different members-of our fam- 
ily, for reading and presentation. The same 
is done with the shorter important articles. 
all of us benefit from all THE 
Erupe each month. ; J 


M USICAL ‘BOOKS 
‘REVIEWED | 


The Violinist’s Tone 
By LIONEL Terris 


When the doctor gives you a prescription 
may contain less than twenty words, but 
does not hesitate to charge five dollars for | 
The “Beauty of Tone in String Playing” 
the noted English viola player and viol 
authority, Lionel  Tertis, contains abo 
twenty-five hundred words (about the s 
of an Ervp® article) ; but Fritz Kreisler eal 
these words “A very valuable contribution 
the pedagogical literature of our art.” It is 
book of very practical and pertinent advie 
The chapter on the left hand is particular 
interesting, as is that headed “Memorand 
One may secure in a booklet of this lengt 
ideas that can change a life career. It is a con 
mon experience at THe Errpe office to rece 
letters saying “that one article was worth 
dollars to me.” Multum in parvo, 

Pages: 22. 

Price : $.75. 

Publishers : Oxford University Press. 


How to Write for Radio 


By JAMES WHIPPLE 


Every new invention brings new opportun 
ties for work and financial returns. Whe 
broadcasting began in 1920, few peo 
dreamed that eighteen years later a lead 
publishing house would consider it eco 
mercially desirable to publish a 449-page b 
upon how to write copy to be read over t 
radio, The author of “How to Write for Radi 
who, as head of the radio department for I 
& Thomas, the noted advertising firm, and | 
instructor of the radio classes at the Univ 
sity of Chicago, has had wide experience, 
ers in excellent fashion all of the worth wh 
phases of writing for the radio, such as “ 
Unit Drama,” “The Episodical Serial,” “ 
Biographical Drama,” ‘Adaptation of St 
Plays,’ “Programs for Children,” “Sound 
fects,” “Radio Monologues,” and so on. 

The tie up of radio with advertising 
brought great musical advantages to 
American public, and, at the same time, a gre 
deal of very extraordinary entertainment, wh 
without the advertising would not be possi 
Mr. Whipple devotes one chapter to the Radi 
Script Market and makes some interesting su 
gestions, though he does not tell how m 
such efforts bring in the market. He refers 
reader to Philip Wiftenberg’s “Production a 
Marketing of Literary Property,” for ways 
dispose of his wares. q 

Pages: 449. 

Price : $3.50. 

Publisher : McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Technics of the Organ 


By Epvwin Evans, Snr. 


In the large and excellent group of Engl 
writers upon music, none has been more p 
ductive than Edwin Evans, Sr., F. R. Cc, 
and his prolific son, Edwin Evans, Jr:, w 
have produced a long series of admirable a 
lytical and critical works. The elder Evans, 
well known organist, has now. contribut 
a very illuminative treatise upon the technie 
of the organ. The book deals with the groun 
technic of the keyboard, the technic of th 
manuals, the technic of the pedals, the techn 
of accessories, extemporization, the organ 
power of expression and accompaniment. It} 
an excellent compendium of useful informatio: 
for the organist and the student. 

Pages: 140 (large size); with 
notation examples. 

Price: $4.00. : 

Publisher: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Mozart, the Man and His Work 


By W. J. TURNER 


Fortunately for the art of music, the li 
of most of the great masters have been sing! 
larly romantic. This has provided the materi 
for many imaginative biographies, some, ala 
too imaginative. It is therefore a relief to fin 
‘such a book as ‘Mozart, the Man and f 
Works” by W. J. Turner, done with meticulo 
documentation, so that it is valuable as 
reference work and at the same time a ve 
interesting and readable book presenting 
large amount of material relating to _M 
that we have not hitherto seen in E 
There are many very human touches, one_ 
instance being the account of how Count I 
poll Anton von Podstatsky o 1 his ho 
to the Mozart family when he found that lit 
Wolfgang had the smallpox. Thus the e 
year old child with a serious sickness 
_ taken from a damp, smoky hotel room f 
palace, After his recovery his sister wa 
mediately taken down with the same d 
One of the finest revelations of } 
fine character is a bs simple and | 
letter to his father, telling the young 
poser’s desire to marry Carl Maria von We 
cousin, Constanze Weber. Mozart was 1 
ceived, because he wrote, “She is not 
is far from being beautiful. Her who 
is in her small black eyes and good fi 
is not intellectual but has enough cor 
sense to fulfill the duties of wife and 
.. . She understands housekeeping ar 
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TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


FREDRIK E. BLICKFELT (Louis) (Betsy) 
Voice Specialist DORNAY — CULP 


Only teachers of Lucille Manners 
Cities Service Radio Star 


344 West 72 St. New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 7-4999 


Four years with Vincenzo Sabatini, Milan, teacher 
of John McCormack, and Antonio Cotogni, Rome, 
teacher of Battistini. 2 
1224 Marmont Lane Just off Sunset Blvd. 
(opposite Chateau Marmont) 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Phone: Gladstone 7755 


MARGARET HENKE 
Voice Physiologist 
Teacher of Singing: Bel-Canto, Phonetics. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
229 So. Harvard pete 


Overstrained, defective voices readjusted. 


610 Riverside Drive 


Los Angeles, Calif. New York City 


E. 2597 


ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Endicott 2-2084. On Tuesdays and Wednesdays in 
Philadelphia, as Director of Piano Department in the 
Combs College of Music, 1331.S. Broad.St. 
Pupils accepted during Summer. Credits for 
degrees granted. 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 


610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 


LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since 1922 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
Author "Basic Pianoforte Technique" 
MacMillan Co. 


Teacher of Teachers. Coach of Young Artists. 
609 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Available as Lecture-Recitalist 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Mid-West) 


NINA BOLMAR 


Teacher of voice 
Endorsed by L. S. Samoiloff 


12 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 200 W. 57th St., 
Phone: Web. 4937 Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


Study Modern Popular Piano Playing with 
HENRY SCOTT 


Famous Screen and Radio Pianist—Teacher 
Courses in Swing—Harmony—Orchestrations. 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
Telephone Columbus 5-6894 or write 


315 West 57th St. New York City 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


Pianist and Teacher 
assistant and successor to Emil Liebling 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Telephone Webster 4937 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emii Von Sauer, Moritz Moszkowski 

and Josef Hofmann. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City 
Summer Master Class—June to September 
Apply Now 


HILDA von TAUBE 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Pupil Doctor Malvine Brée & Theo. Leschetizky 
3632 Homewood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


FREDERIC WARREN 


Teacher of Singing 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
REgent 4-8226 
Member, American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing—New York Singing Teachers Association 


BARBARA BLATHERWICK 


Recital - Coloratura Soprano - Opera 


Teacher of Voice 
The Italian bel canto, founded on the 
principles of Manuel Garcia 
43 Fifth Avenue ; 


Tel.: GRamercy 5-6392 ANNE YAGO 
(Mrs. W. H. McGuffey) 
A Teacher of Voice 


With Years of Experience as Contralto Prima Donna 
with the Leading Grand Opera and Light Opera 
companies of The United States. 
Pupils prepared for Radio, Concert and Opera 
Studio—1908 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Phone District—4079 


lew York 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 
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Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


OLUMBIA (CONCERTS 
CORPORATION 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THE 


FOLLOWING LIST OF 


DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 


Sopranos 


JOSEPHINE ANTOINE 
ROSE BAMPTON 
NATALIE BODANYA 
CHARLOTTE BOERNER 
LUCREZIA BORI 
HILDA BURKE 
WINIFRED CECIL 
AGNES DAVIS 
MURIEL. DICKSON 
ELEN DOSIA 
JESSICA DRAGONETTE 
MAFALDA FAVERO 
ENYA GONZALEZ 
HELEN JEPSON 
LOTTE LEHMANN 
HOPE MANNING 
LUCY MONROE 
GRACE MOORE 
ROSE PAULY 

LILY PONS 

MARIA REINING 
BIDU SAYAO 

ROSA TENTONI 
MARY TOCK 
CAROLYN URBANEK 


Mezzo Sopranos 


EDWINA EUSTIS 
HELEN OLHEIM 
RISE STEVENS 


Contraltos 


BRUNA CASTAGNA 
ANNA KASKAS 
KATHRYN MEISLE 
SIGRID ONEGIN 
ELIZABETH WYSOR 


Tenors 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 
MICHAEL BARTLETT 
JOSEPH BENTONELLI 
ANDRE BURDINO 
JOHN CARTER 
RICHARD CROOKS 
BENIAMINO GIGLI 
EDOUARD GROBE 
TITO GUIZAR 
CHARLES HACKETT 
FREDERICK JAGEL 
ALLAN JONES 
CHARLES KULLMAN 
EYVIND LAHOLM 
RONALD MARSILIA 
NINO MARTINI 
ERNEST McCHESNEY 
JAMES MELTON 
RICHARD TAUBER 
ALLESSANDRO ZILIANI 


Baritones 


RICHARD BONELLI 
JOHN BROWNLEE 
NORMAN CORDON 
NELSON EDDY 
WILBUR EVANS 
KEITH FALKNER 
IGOR GORIN 
LANSING HATFIELD 
JULIUS HUEHN 

RAY MIDDLETON 
ROBERT NICHOLSON 
PAUL ROBESON 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
ROBERT WEEDE 


Bass 


SALVATORE BACCALONI 


Two Pianos 


BARTLETT and ROBERTSON 
MALCOLM and GODDEN 


VRONSKY and BABIN 


Pianists 


ERNO BALOGH 
SIMON BARER 
HAROLD BAUER 
EMILE BAUME 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
EDUARDO DEL PUEYO 
JOSE ECHANIZ 
DANIEL ERICOURT 
DALIES FRANTZ 
BORIS GOLSCHMANN 
VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 
ERNEST HUTCHESON 
AMPARO ITURBI 
JOSE ITURBI 

JULIUS KATCHEN 
MURIEL KERR 

IDA KREHM 
EUGENE LIST 
MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 
GUIOMAR NOVAES 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
EZRA RACHLIN 
MARIANA SARRICA 
ERNEST SCHELLING 
RUTH SLENCZYNSKI 
REGINALD STEWART 


Violinists 
ARNOLD BELNICK 
ISO BRISELLI 
MARJORIE EDWARDS 
MISCHA ELMAN 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
STEPHEN HERO 
JOSEPH KNITZER 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
FOSCHA SEIDEL 
ALBERT SPALDING 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 
PATRICIA TRAVERS 
ROBERT VIROVAIL 


*‘Cellists 


GASPAR CASS ADO 
MARCEL HUBERT 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
JOSEPH SCHUSTER 


Dancers 
DEVI DJA and her BALI 
and JAVA DANCERS 
LA MERI 
ANGNA ENTERS 
CAROLA GOYA 
JOOS EUROPEAN BALLET 


Special Attractions 


The MOZART BOYS’ CHOIR 
of VIENNA 
DR. GEORG GRUBER, 
Director 
VANDY CAPE 
Singing Satires 
DOROTHY CRAWFORD 
Original Character Sketches 
Assisted by Concert Pianist 


ELEN DOSIA and 


ANDRE BURDINO 
Joint Recitals 


IONIAN SINGERS 


LOTTE LEHMANN and 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
Joint Recitals 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL 
SINGERS 


BAUER—SPALDING— 
CASSADO 
(Piano, Violin, “Cello in 
trio programs) 


Harpists 


BEATRICE BURFORD 
MILDRED DILLING 


Flutists 


GEORGES BARRERE 
L. D. CALLIMAHOS 


Ensembles 


BARRERE-BRITT 
CONCERTINO 


BARRERE LITTLE 
SYMPHONY 


COOLIDGE STRING 
QUARTET 


GORDON STRING QUARTET 


KNEISEL-ALDEN-TURNER 
(Violin, "Cello, Piano) 


INQUIRIES GLADLY RECEIVED 


CotumsiA Concerts CorroratiION 


OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
113 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


Mostyn Thomas—B. Blaina, 
Monmouthshire; Wales. I 


Studied in London & 

Tours with London Symph 
O. Has sung in Amer. with 
S. Carlo Op. Co., and at 
Robin Hood Dell, Phila. 


Harold W. Thompson—B. 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 5, 1891. 
Writer, orgnst., tchr, editor, 
authority on folk lore. Fac. 
member, New York State 
Col., Albany Since 1918, 
contbr.-ed., The Diapason, 


Kerstin Thorborg—B. Dale- 
karlia, Sweden. Operatic con- 
tralto. Studied at opera schl. 
of Stockholm R,. Opera. Sang 
there & in Berlin & Vienna. 
Metro. op. Début in Is A 
leading Wagnerian singer. 


—_” 
a 


AM. 


Tidmarsh — B. 


Elmer A. 

Hudson Falls. N. Y., 1891. 
Orgnst., cond. Pup. of Du- 
pré, Widor & Bloch. Dir. of 
choral groups in Troy & Al- 
bany. Dir. of Mus., Union 


Coll., Schenectady, N. Y. 


William T. Timmings—B. 


Kidderminster, En July 
4, 1895. Comp., org , ehl. 
con. Studied in Eng. Orgnst. 


& dir. of promiment churches 
in Phila. Has written organ 
and choral works. 


Theodore Moses Tobani—B. 


Hamburg, Ger., 1855; d. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y., Dec 
12, 1933. Comp., orchl. ar- 
rngr. Played vin. in Phila. 


theaters. Made countless orchl. 
arr. Wr, Hearts and Flowers, 


146 


pes., 


William Edwin Thomas— 


Oxford, Eng., Nov. 16, 18 
Comp orgnst Active in 
Eng.; since 1900, in N. Z 
Prof. of mus., U. Col., Auck 
land; cond., Auckland Chrl 
Soc Works mostly choral. 

Se 

¢ 


John Thompson—B Wil- 
liamstwn, Pa., Mar. 8, 1889. 
Comp., pianist tchr. Studied 
Leefson-Hille Cons., Phila, 
Soloist with leading orchs. 
Dir., Kansas City (Mo.), 
Cons. Contbr. to The Etude, 


Ludwig Thuille—B. 


Bozen, 
Tyrol, Noy. 30, 1861; d. Mu- 
nich, Feb, 5, 1907. Comp., 


tchr. Studied at Munich Mus. 
Sch. ; from 1883 a tchr there, 
Wrote op., orehl. wks, violin 
organ wks. and songs. 


Tiersot—B. 


Julien 
Bresse, Fr., July 5. 


Bourg, 
1857; d. 


Fr., 1936. Eminent musicol., 
writ., lec. Asst. librn., then 
librn. at Paris Cons. Lec- 
tured in Europe and Amer. 
Publd, many books. 


Glenn M. Tindall—B. 


Shel- 
byville, Ind., June 21, 1894. 
Chi. dir., orgnst., lecturer. 
Has organized & dir. many 
mus. activities in var. cities. 
Since 19: connected with 
Fed. Mus. Projects, N. Y. 


Ernst Toch—B. Vienna, Dec. 
7, 1887. Comp. Entirely self- 
taught, he won many prizes 
in composition; then studied 
pia. For some yrs. was a tchr. 
in Manheim, G 


yer. Orchl, and 
ensble. wks. Res. Los Angeles. 


Dublin, 


John Winter Thompson—B. 
Leland, Mich., Dee. 21, 1867. 
Comp., orgnst., tchr. Stud- 
ied Oberlin (Ohio) Cons. & 
Leipzig Cons. Was org. tchr. 
at Knox Coll., Galesburg, 
Ill. Org. works and anthems. 


Henry G. Thunder—B. near 
Ireland, Feb. 10, 
18325 ¢.. NS Dec, iss 


1891. Comp., pianist. Father 


of Henry Gordon & W. 8. 
Thunder. Orgnst. of chs. in 
N.Y. Wr. ch. mus. & songs. 


B. 
berg, Apr. 10, 1887. 
eritie. Studied in serlin. 
Since 1918 active there as 
tehr., writer, and comp. Has 
written symphonies, piano 
pieces, and songs. 


Kénigs- 
Comp., 


Heinz Tiessen 


Edgar Tinel 


B. Sinay, Bel- 


glum, Mar. 27, 1854; d. 
Brussels, Oct. 28, 1912. 
Comp., pianist. Studied at 
Brussels Cons.; in 1896 a 


tehr. there; in 1909 became 
dir. Many large works. 


Armand Tokatyan—B. Alex- 
andria, Egypt, July 16, 1898. 
Operatic tenor. Studied in 
Milan. Member of Metro. 
Opera Co. since 1922. Has 
sung also with Los Angeles 
and San Francisco Opera Cos. 


‘THe &tupe Historica 
°Musicat CPortratt SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


Craw- 
10, 
Prom. mus. critic. edi- 
Editor ‘‘Musical 


Oscar Thompson—B. 
fordsville, Ind., Oct. 
1887. 
tor, author. 
America’; edtr. in chief, 
“New International Cyclo- 
pedia of Mus. & Musicians.’’ 


ne 


Henry Gordon Thunder—B. 
Phila., Dec, 15, 1865. Comp., 
cond., org , Pianist, tchr. 
Pupil of his father & C. H. 
Jarvis. Fdr.-cond., the Chl. 
Soc.; cond., the Fortnightly 
Club, Phila. Chl. & orchl. wks. 


Heinz Tietjen—B. Tangier, 
Morocco, June 24, 1881. 
Cond., stage dir. Has been 
cond. or gen. mgr. of leading 
op. houses in Ger. In 19 
became artistic mgr. of Bay- 
reuth Festival Plays. 


f Ba | 
a Bad 
Gustave Tinlot—B. Cler- 
mont-Ferrant, Fr., 1887. 
Viol. Stud. at Paris Cons, 


Toured Holland, Eng., Spain. 
Was Conem., N. Y. Philh. O. 
& Minn. Symp. O. Fac. 
mem., Eastman Se. of Mus. 


THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 3740 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them im the Publisher's Notes Department. 


Désiré Thomassi 
na, Feb. 11, 1 d. Mu- 
nich, Mar. 24, 1933. Comp., 
also landscape painter. Stu 
died mus. at Munich Cons. 
Wrote symphonies, overtures, 
and str. ensemble works. 


B. Vien- 


Francis Thomé —B. Por 
Louis, Mauritius, Oct. 18 
"50; d. Paris, Nov. 16, 09 


Comp., tehr, critic. Studie 
at Paris Cons. Wrote op, 
many pantomimes, ballets, ¢ 
piano pes. incl mple Aven 


Randall Thompson—B. New 


York City, Apr. 21, 1899. 
Comp. Studied with Ernest 
Bloch. Formerly asst. prof. 


of mus., Wellesley Col. Now 
fac. mem., U. of Cal., Berk- 
eley. Orchl. and chl. wks. 


William Silvano Thunder— 
B. Phila., June 21, 1876. 
Orgnst., pianist, tehr. Stud- 
ied with bro, & O. Saenger. 


Orgnst., Drexel Inst.; fac. 
mem., Temple University 
Mus. Sch., Phila. 


Therese Johanne Alexandra 
Tietjens—B. Hamburg, Ger., 


July 17, 
Oct. 3, 
soprano. From 1§ a favor- 
ite at H. M. Th., at Drury 
Lane and at Covent Garden. 


1831; d. London, 


1877. Famous dram. 


Dimitri Tiomkin—B. Rus- 
sia. Comp. Has lately de- 
voted his time to writ. & 
arrang. mus. for films. He 
has prepared the mus. back- 
ground of recent impor. fea- 
films. Res. Hollywood, Cal. 


Augusta Schnabel Tollefsen 


—B. Boise, Idaho. Pianist. 
Wife of C. Tollefsen. Studied 
in Ger. Début with N. Y. 
Symph. Soe. Pianist of Toll- 
efsen Trio. Has played also 
with Kneisel Qt, 


Carl Tollefsen—B. Hull, 
Eng., Aug. 15, 1882. Violin- 
ist. Studied at Nat'l Cons., 
N. Y., and Inst. of Mus. Art. 
With his wife, and W. Duri- 
eux, formed the Tollefsen 
Trio. Res., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Van Denman Thompson—B. 
Andover, N. H., Dec. 10, 
1890. Comp., orgnst. Fae. 
mem., mus. dept. De Pauw 
Uniy., Ind., Oratorio, ‘‘The 
Evangel of the New World,’’ 
and other wks. 


Emma Cecelia Thursby—B. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 21, 
1854; d. N. Y. July 4, 1931. 
Noted concert and oratorio 
sopr. Many of her pupils be- 
came famous including Ger- 
aldine Farrar. 


Emil Tiferro—B. Cologne, 
Ger., Feb. 1, 1858. Tenor, 
voice tehr., writer. Studied 


at Munich and Vienna Cons. 
Sang opera in Berlin, Milan, 
and with Metro. Opera, N.Y. 
Taught in 


Detroit. 


Pier Adolfo Tirindelli—B. 
Conegliano, Italy, May 5, 
1858; d. Rome, Feb. 6, 1937. 
Comp., vinst. Amer. début 
with Bos, Symph. O., 1895. 


Was prof. of vin. at Cincin- 
nati Cons. 


Vin. & pia. pes. 


a 


Carl Jean Tolman—B. Har- 
rison, Me., Mar. 22, 1875. 
Comp., orgnst., cond., tehr. 
Has been dir. of mus, in 
southern colleges. Has wr. 
org. pes., songs and anthems. 
Active in Winthrop Cen,, Me, 


César Thomson—B. 
Belgium, Mar. 17, 
Lugano, Switzerland, 
21, 1931. Vinst., noted peda- 
gog. Was prof. at Liége 
Cons. & Brussels Cons. From 
1924-27 at Ithaca Con., N. Y. 


Liége, 
1857; d. 


Aug. 


Virgil Thomson—B. Kanga 
City, Kans., 1896. Comp 
Pupil in Paris of Nadi 
Boulanger. Has written in 
strumental & chl. wks. Hi 
op., “‘Four Saints in Thre 
Acts,”’ prod. 1934 in N, ¥ 


Lawrence Mervil Tibbett— 
B. Bakersfield, Cal., Nov. 
16, 1896. Bar. Pupil of Frank 
La Forge. Début, Met. Op., 
1923. Numerous successful 
concert & radio appearances. 
Also in films. 


Soprano. Studied in Los An- 
geles and Paris. Numerous 
concert appear. Former mem- 
ber Met. Op. Co. Sang in 
world prem, (1918), Pue- 
cini’s ‘‘Triptych’’. 


Charles 
mann—B. Det., Mich., Feb. 


Trowbridge Titt- 


7, 1885. 
Phila. 


Début 
1916. 


with 
Tour 


Bass. 
Orch., 


with N.Y. Symph, O. Soloist 
at Bach Festivals and other 
large music festivals. 


Johann Wenzel Tomaschek— 
B. Skutsch, Bohemia, Apr. 
17, 1774; d. Prague, Apr. 3, 
1850. Comp., pianist, orgnst., 
noted tchr, Among pupils 
were Dreyschock, Schulhoff, 
and Kuhe. Orchl. wks. 


Joseph Aloys Tichatschek— 
B. Ober-Weckelsdorf, Bo 
hemia, July 11, 1807; d 
Dresden, Jan. 18, 1886 
Dram. tenor. Fr, 1837-72 @ 
ct. opera, Dresden. In 1842 
he created réle of Riengt. 


Herbert James Tily—B 
Farnham, Eng., Feb. 8 
1866. Comp. cond., orgnst 
Executive of Strawh’g. 4 
Clothier, Phila. Cond. @ 


S. and C. chorus. Has writ 
ten choral 


and other works 


Parvin Titus—B. Elizabeth, 
N.J., Dec. 26, 1896. Orgnst. 
writer. Studied at Inst, of 
Mus. Art., N. Y. Has given 
many org. recitals. Head of 


org. dept., Cincinnati Cons. 
An Etude contbr, 


William Lawrence Ti 
—B. London, Feb. 4, 
d. Delafield, Wise., Sept. 
1930, Cond., tehr., 1 
noted trainer of chi 
choruses. From 1875-98, 
of Apollo Glee Club, 


THE Es 


15: A Copy is: 
2OtIN CANADA 


TEACHERS:—You can encourage parents to keep up 
children’s music lessons if you don’t discourage 
them with the cost of music. CENTURY EDITION 
—at only 15c—keeps the cost of pieces at a minimum 
—yet, sn’t restrict your teaching in any way. 


‘Remember, this standardized price has not been 
achieved by printing an inferior Edition. If you are 
‘at all skeptical regarding this, we would urge you 
‘most earnestly, for your own sake and for the benefit 
ll sour students, that you secure a copy of Century 
and compare it with any other existing edition which 
you may have or may be familiar with, and we are 
certain that Century will prove positively and con- 
tlusively that it has no superior. 

All the suitable classics and a multitude of Stand- 
ard modern compositions are available in ‘‘CEN- 
TURY” at this standardized lic price, irrespective 
as to whether the Edition contains two or twenty 
pages. 

Here are a few selected at random from our 
catalogue: 


CENTURY PIANO SOLOS, ]5¢ ea. 


(Capital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 


132 Amaryills ape « Louis XIII), E—4....Ghys 

746 Avalanche, Am—3 ................... “Heller 

1321 staat git ales rf Hotfm’n), F—3. Offenbach 
lue D—4 


514 Beautiful Danube, D—4........ Strauss 
1606 Betty’s Lg es OP ore eee Martin 
2750 Big ie Fiddle, Abe C—1..... Hopkins 
147 Black Hawk W iene 6 detgsats h Sete Walsh 
2416 Blue Butterflies. M Fase Cap., D—4.Leon Dore 
516 Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin), Bb—3.. “Martin 

. Martin 


Bunch of Daisies, A, Valse. G—1 
999 Senay. thao Etude, Em—5.. 
1704 Butterfly, Op. 81, No. 4, D—3. 
968 Crimson Blushes, Caprice, G—4 
2973 Dance of Goldenrods, F—3..... 


2671 pork peat DiS. ween ... Grooms 
2541 = Meg ver (Transcription), C—3..... Grooms 
1385 Pie welss Glide, Waltz, Eh—4...Vanderbeck 


2738 El Choclo (Tango Areeniine). Dm—3. Villoldo 


1018 Elegie agora 18, Em—4.... Massenet 
1614 Elizabeth Waltz, Pal Seshes wivewes cre Martin 
1225 Fal Wedding. Waltz, C—2.......... Turner 
1304 Falling Waters, Reverie, Eb—4........ Truax 
“209 Fifth Nocturne, Op. 52, Ab—4....... Leybach 
1959 Floral Parade, The, Valse. C—1...... Martin 
217 Flower Song, ‘Op. Ae ee ee Lange 


1070 Flowers and Ferns, Tone Poem, G—4 
1109 General Grant’s March, F—3 

238 Gypsy Encampment, Am—2 
628 Gypsy Rondo, G—3 ........... 
2379 Hanon Virtuoso, Pianist, Part 
2203 Hungarian Dance, No. 5. A—5 


1645 Hungarian Rhapsody No, 2, Cm—5.... Bendel 
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352 Over the Waves, Waltzes. G—3........ Rosas 
361 Poet and Peasant, Overture, D—4...... Suppe 
1181 Polonalse (Military), Op. 40, A—4...Chopin 
1028 Prelude, Op. 3, No. 2, Ctm—5. . Rachmaninoff 
am Robin’s Return, The, Ah—4.......... Fisher 
6 Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 4a. E—5..Mendelssohn 
aas Rustic Dance, Eb—3 .........-+06--- Howell 
School Pictures, C—1 ...........---. 
1 Sonata Pathetique, Cm—5 ........ 
981 Star . Hope, Reverie. F—3.. 
2932 Trip to Niagara, A, Bh—3.... 
1 Trovatore, Ii, Fantasie, Eh—).. 
0 Two Guitars’ (Transcription). Dm 6 
P aoeer oF the Danube, oo -arqvanowlel 
Wayside Chape' e, OD so! 
Whoop ’Er Up! (March), G—3-4....... Wood 
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_ —A—1 to A—3 Very easy to medium 
R—1 to B—3 Easy to difficult 
C—1 to C—3 Medium to concert solos 
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A COMPREHENSIVE collection of 
more than two hundred well known 
classic, modern, light operatic and sacred 
compositions. NO MUSIC LIBRARY 
COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS VOL- 
UME. 


ACTUALLY CONTAINING MORE THAN 
ATHOUSAND STANDARD SONGS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ARRANGED FOR PLAYING OR SINGING 


AN outstanding collection of standard 


favorite songs. Words and music. In- 
cluded are many home, sentimental, 
operatic, sacred, children’s, southern, 


college, sea, rounds, hymns, patriotic, na- 
tional and folk songs, popular in Radio 
Broadcasts. 


Each volume contains 536 pages. 


Cloth Binding ... $3.00 each 
Reinforced Paper Cover 
Binding .... 2.00 each 


FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD MUSIC STORES 


If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will send postpaid on receipt of price. 
Money cheerfully refunded if not entirely 
satisfied. (NOT SOLD IN CANADA.) 


MAIL COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER WITH CONTENTS 


The Mumil Publishing Co., Inc. 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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( ) Beok of a Thousand Songs. 
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( ) PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER WITH CONTENTS. 
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JOHANN STRAUSS, 
Austrian composer and or- 


chestral conductor, son 

, of Eduard Strauss and 
aap ai nephew of Johann Strauss 
of Blue Danube fame, 


passed away at Berlin, on January 14th, at 
the age of seventy-three. Like his father and 
uncle, he was for some time court music 
director at Vienna, but abandoned this post 
to live in Berlin and to travel with his 
orchestra. 

' A NATIONAL BUREAU OF FINE 
ARTS at Washington is the purpose of a 
bill drafted by Dr. Walter Damrosch, to 
be presented to Congress. 


' “A LIFE FOR A CZAR,” by Glinka, one 
of the great patriotic operas of the imperial 
éra of Russia, had a Moscow revival in 
January, under the Soviet decreed name of 
“Tvan Susanin.” Susanin was a peasant who 
in the seventeenth century sacrificed his own 
life to save the Czar from assassination. 


, KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD celebrated in mid- 
December the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
her operatic début, when a party was 
tendered the great diva, in the grand tier 
foyer and smoking room of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with five hundred guests, in- 
cluding every singer on the roster, the entire 
chorus and orchestra, conductors, stage di- 
rectors, press agent, ticket collectors, box 
office employees, wardrobe assistants, scene 
painters, electricians, stage hands and ushers. 
Why slight the stage mouser? 


THE MacDOWELL COLONY at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, is reported by 
Mrs. MacDowell to have suffered a loss of 
not less than forty thousand dollars, by the 
recent New England hurricane. Practically 
all the large trees in the six hundred acre 
woods were destroyed, roads were obstructed, 
buildings damaged, and the water and light- 
ing systems impaired. 


THE COOLIDGE QUARTET, under the 
auspices of the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation, will give, between June 12th 
and August 7th, a series of festival perform- 
ances of the world’s most famous string 
quartets, at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition at San Francisco, California. 


BERNHARD HEINZE, 


conductor of the Mel- 
bourne Symphony  Or- 
chestra, director of the 


University Conservatory 
of Melbourne, and advisor 
to the Australian Broad- 
casting Company, has been 
visiting the United States 
for the purpose of secur- 
ing American compositions 
to take back with him. 
Professor Heinze has been very friendly to 
American composers, whose works frequently 
appear on his programs. Welcome to a mu- 
sical ambassador from the antipodes. 


BERNHARD 
HEINZE 
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Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE SEVENTY-FIVE BELL CARILLON, 
to be installed to mark the hours and to pro- 
vide music for the visitors at the New 
York World’s Fair, will be the largest ever 
built, the complete set of bells weighing 
twenty-five tons. 5 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, perhaps the most 
brilliant piano technician of our generation, 
and Mme. Hedwig Kammer Rosenthal, till 
lately one of the most: eminent piano teach- 
ers of Vienna, are reported to have decided 
to make their home: in -America and to be- 
come teachers in New York City. 


THE MOZART. BOYS CHOIR, consist- 
ing of twenty voices from the Haydn Basilica 
of the Church of the Virgin in Vienna, where 
Haydn was once a chorister, is making a 
tour of sixty concerts in the United States, 
after which it will visit Hawaii, New Zealand 
and Australia. 


THE MUSIC TEACHERS. NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION held the convention for its 
sixty-second year, on December 27th to 30th, 
at the Hotel Mayflower of Washington, 
D. C., with Edwin Hughes presiding. Among 
interesting events were a reception by Mrs. 
Roosevelt at the White House, a Vocal 
Forum, a Piano Forum, a symposium on 
“Music in the Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges,” and concerts by the Coolidge Quartet 
and Budapest Quartet at the Library of 
Congress, and by the National Symphony 
Orchestra at Convention Hall. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, has enjoyed 
its annual seasons of opera for one hundred 
and twenty-five years. Its present opera 
house has been in use some forty years. 


DR. HOLLIS E. DANN, eminent Amer- 
ican music educator, passed away in New 
York City, on January 3rd, aged seventy- 
seven. Born in Canton, Pennsylvania, he 
was educated mostly in Boston; in 1887 
became director of music in the public 
schools of Ithaca, New York; joined the 
faculty of Cornell University in 1903, where 
he remained till in 1921 he was appointed 
director of the newly formed State Depart- 
ment of Music, of Pennsylvania, till in 1925, 
he became the head of the department of 
music of New York University until two 
years ago he retired. 


ANTONIO STRADIVARI is said to be 
the most widely forged name in all the 
world, as it appears in hundreds of thou- 
sands of cheap imitations of his notable in- 
struments. And the fraud proceeds with 
nothing done. 


AMERICAN CONCERT HALLS with 
the most perfect acoustics are said to be 
The Academy of Music in Philadelphia, 
Carnegie Hall of New. York, The Auditorium 
of Chicago, Symphony Hall of Boston, Lyric 
Theater of Baltimore and the Tabernacle 
of Salt Lake City—all built more than 
thirty years ago when fire laws began ban- 
ishing wood and slow drying plaster from 
the construction of buildings intended for 
public assemblies. 
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BEETHOVEN’S MATERNAL ANCES- 
TRY is reported to have been much clarified 
by. discoveries which have been made in 
the registers of the ancient St. Maria Boat- 
men’s community in Lys Kirchen, the records 
of which have been preserved in the archives 
of the Cathedral of Bonn where they were 
brought to light by Prof. J. Schmidt Gorg 
of The University of Bonn. 


YVONNE GEORGI and her Netherlands 
Ballet is making an American tour including 
Philadelhpia, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, 


‘Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Boston—the first 


Dutch Ballet ever to visit our shores. 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (cah-vahl- 
lér-eedye roos’-tee-cah-nah)” by Mascagni 
(mahs-cahn'-yee) and “I Pagliacci (ee pahl- 
yah’-chee)” by Leoncavallo (lay’-ahn-cah- 
vahl’-lo—Lion-horse in English),” so long 
the Siamese twins of grand opera, have been 
separated by a major operation of the 
Metropolitan Opera -Company, and_ the 
“Salome (sd-lo’-may)” of Strauss substituted 
for the hectic “I Pagliacci.” 


THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
of her most famous-son, Stephen Collins 
Foster, was celebrated by Pittsburgh, on 
January 13th; when there was a special 
service at his grave, and -throughout the 
day Foster melodies were heard on chimes 
of many churches. 


“DER ROSENKAVALIER (The Cava- 
lier of the Rose)” has recently been produced 
for the first time in London, with an English 
text. 


SONGS FOR WHICH JEWISH POETS 
wrote the texts have been banned in Vienna; 
which means that the Viennese may not hear 
“The Marriage of Figaro,’ “Don Giovanni” 
and “Cosi Fan Tutte” of their most superbly 
gifted child, Mozart; nor the immortal 
“Carmen”; nor many of the greatest songs 
of Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. 


QUEENA MARIO, for seventeen years a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and dear to the hearts of thousands 
of opera goers because of her sympathetic 
and appealing interpretation of the réle of 
Gretel in Humperdinck’s fairy opera, “Hansel 
and Gretel,’ sang her “farewell” to that 
famous organization when, on the afternoon 
of December 26th, she appeared in a gala 
performance of this opera as a benefit for 
the Greenwich Village Health Center. 


FRENCH MUSICIANS have received fur- 
ther recognition, when two new thorough- 
fares of Paris, in the twelfth arrondissement 
(between the Place de la Bastille and Vin- 
cennes) were named Avenue Vincent d’Indy 
and Avenue Maurice Ravel. 


~ ‘WAGNERIAN OPERAS, in a_ special 
series from May 3rd to 17th, will be offered 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company as a 


contribution to the New York World’s Fair and Isolde,” at the State Opera, when | 


of 1939. The seven performances will open 
with “Die Meistersinger,” to be followed by 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen” complete and 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 


“Are Rest and Musical Recreation in Your Summer’s Plans?” 


rau ———— 


THE PHILADELPHIA- 
LA SCALA OPERA COM- 
PANY made its initial bow 
to music lovers of ‘“Penn’s 
Towne” when, on the eve- 
ning of December 10th, it 
presented a spirited performance of Verdi's 
time honored “Rigoletto,” that was applauded 
by an enthusiastic audience. Jan Peerce as 
Duke of Mantua, Agata Borzi as Gilda, Robert 
Weede as Rigoletto, and Maybelle Marston as 
Maddalena had leading réles and won an ova- 
tion for their brilliant singing of the famous 
Quartette. Edward Rhein, Philadelphia bari; 
tone, was the Count Monterone; William 
Sena and his corps de ballet made of the 
incidental dances a distinctive feature; and 
Fritz Mahler led the forces like a veteran, 
which he is not yet. 


Fritz I 
MAHLER 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
reported to be temporarily leaving the Uni 
States to take up for a year his residence i 
the Leeward Islands. He hopes, in this favor 
able environment, to be able to complete a 
symphony and the score of an opera. 


“PEER GYNT,”’ a new opera in three 
acts by Werner Egk, recently had its worle 
premiére at the State Opera of Berlin. The 
composer was his own librettist, with the 
net result “hardly an opera.” The thirty- 
seven year old composer’s score is said to 
“dwell on profusions of sounds, grotesque 
and bizarre.” 


FRANK WRIGHT, composer and a foun- 
der of the American Guild of Organists, die 
January 2nd, in Brooklyn, at seventy-th 
years of age. Born in England, he had served 
for forty-one years as organist and choir- 
master of Grace Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn. X 

VERDI'S “FALSTAFF,” after an absence 
of twelve years, was revived by the Metro 
politan Opera Company, during the Holida 
season, with Lawrence Tibbett in the tit 
role. It was at a performance in the Metro: 
politan Opera House, on January 2, 1925 
that Mr. Tibbett made his sensational ap 
pearance in the réle of Ford, in this sam 
work, an event which started him to a plac 
among the greatest baritones of the worl 
of to-day. 


HERBERT VON KAR- 
AJAN, formerly general 
music director of the 
Opera at Aachen (Aix-la- 
Chapelle), has been ap- 
pointed conductor of the 
_State Opera of Berlin. A 
native of Salzburg and not 
yet thirty, he created a 
sensation when in October 
he led performances of 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” and 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” and “Tr 


critics hailed him as “The greatest 
ductorial talent produced in nany 
Artur Nikisch.” , 
(Continued on Page 213) 
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Musical Quirks 


ROBABLY-because of the fact that the tentacles of 

interest represented by the readers of Tur Erupr 

reach out to the far corners of the world, the number 
of odd quirks, superstitions and fanciful ideas that have 
been presented to us through many years, is as unusual as 
their variety has been diverting and surprising. Of course 
some have come from people who, unfortunately, have 
lost their sense of relation to the practical world in which 
we live. One lady wrote us that she had applied a polish, 
or dressing, to her piano with 
the thrilling result that the piano 
started to grow hair. What was 
she to do about it? We were 
afraid to recommend a depila- 
tory, because then the piano 
would probably have commenced 
to grow feathers. We merely sent 
our sympathy and tokens of 
regret. 

But people, who look upon 
themselves as sane, often have 
queer musical quirks. You would 
be amazed to learn how many 
people believe that music affects 
the growth of the hair, and that 
the performance of certain types 
of instruments has a harmful or 
a beneficial influence upon the 
hair. It was probably a musician 
who first observed that nearly all 
baldness is hereditary. There is 
probably about as much scientific 
relation between music and the 
hair as there is pharmaceutical 
value in powdered rhinoceros 
tusk and toad’s blood, which are 
said to be greatly revered by 
orientals for their rejuvenating 
powers. 

The superstitions that have 
attached themselves to voice 
teaching have been sometimes 
utterly absurd. We knew a man 
in a great city who taught voice 
by a method based upon a kind 
of pseudomathematical theory which concerned itself with 
trigonometry. He could make diagrams of the human head 
and thorax, that looked like the detail drawings for a 
subway. And, by the great tin horn, he had pupils and 
made money at it. The only defect of his system was that 
none of his pupils ever became able to sing. 

There has always been a tendency of primitive peoples 
to attach a kind of mild demonology to music, It was 
really a tacit compliment to the art in an age when sup- 
posed miracles enhanced the respect that music received. 
We must also remember that this has extended to com- 
paratively modern days. Paganini. who was widely be- 
lieved to be in partnership with the devil, was one example. 
No doubt this was in his day very good publicity for the 
gaunt Paganini, just as the idea of the black art was sug- 
gested by Hermann, Keller, Thurston, Houdini and other 
magicians in their sixteen sheet billboard posters. We knew 
a man who did a thriving business in a spiritualistic com- 
munity by selling ordinary brass bugles as “spirit trump- 
ets”; and he solemnly assured us that, when they were 
properly hung in the room we might, if possessed of a 
suitable esoteric control, hear voices from the choir in 
Paradise. We did not buy a bugle. We prefer to hear our 
voices from the skies as we ramble in the woods. by the 
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This picture is that of the great English actor, George 
Arliss, impersonating the great violinist. 


shore, in our garden, or on the misty mountain heights. 

We have a sympathy for anyone shackled with super- 
stition. The “Gloomy Sunday” song which is said to have 
caused so many suicides in Budapest, was nothing more 
than a lugubrious kind of Hungarian “blues.” a minor 
melody to which a distracted and harassed people were 
only too willing to attach the blame for the self-destruction 
which may break out in any community. All psychiatrists 
know that epidemics of suicide often appear during periods 
of the brightest and  sunniest 
days. 

A superstition is like an octo- 
pus; once it fastens itself upon 
an object it is hard to shake 
off. One of the most curious is 
that attached to Offenbach’s very 
harmless opera, “Tales of Hoff- 
man,” which at one time was 
supposed to bring bad luck to all 
who had anything to do with it. 
Oscar Hammerstein found it one 
of the biggest of money makers. 

We shall never forget the atti- 
tude of a snake charmer in north- 
ern Africa, which we already 
have recounted in THe Erune. 
We had promised our friend, 
Thurlow Lieurance, the com- 
poser, a snake charmer’s flute or 
flageolet. Our snake charmer ab- 
solutely refused to sell his pipe 
at any price, assuring us that his 
life depended upon it and that 
his bag of cobras would know in 
an instant any substitution. “C'est 
un veritable miracle, monsieur.” 
Science, now tells us this is 
nonsense. The snakes are not 
charmed, they merely watch the 
moving pipe as they will watch 
any other moving object. This 
old superstition fades out much 
like the one of the bull and 
“red.” The bull will attack any 
other moving color. Therefore do 
not think that you are immune if you do not wear red, 
when you meet what the little girl called the “cow’s hus- 
band.” 

In an article in the American Weekly, Victor Kolar, 
Conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, tells why 
he finally refused to conduct Tschaikowsky’s “Sixth Sym- 
phony.” Fifteen times, after he had conducted it, some 
one of his personal friends had died. He points to the 
fact that it was the last symphony ever conducted by the 
late Ossip Gabrilowitsch, but he does not make clear that 
for some time before Gabrilowitsch did this, he had been 
suffering from a slowly maturing intestinal cancer. Once, 
when the editor was in a hospital, Gabrilowitsch came to 
call upon him and anxiously described his “pain,” which 
had persisted for a long time, saying at the time that he 
feared cancer. This was at least two years before his per- 
formance of the Tschaikowsky “Sixth.” The connection 
with his death seems, therefore, chimerical. 

In the days of Napoleon III the opera “Charles VI,” by 
Halévy, was dreaded by singers, because on three suc- 
cessive nights the tenor, Eugene Massol, had the alarm- 
ing experience of having someone in the house to drop 
dead after he had sung his leading aria—first a stage 
hand, then a prominent box holder, and finally the con- 
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ductor of the orchestra. The name of the aria is O God, 
Kill Him. The opera was discontinued for nine years, not, 
however, due to Massol’s superstitious fear but rather to 
the fact that it was feared that the subject of the opera 
would interfere with diplomatic relations with England. 

Napoleon, laughing at superstition, and feeling that the 
diplomatic relations were improved, ordered its revival 
and that Massol should sing the title réle. The night of 
the revival, January 14, 1858, came, and the house was 
jammed to the doors by an audience awaiting the arrival 
of the Emperor and Empress Eugénie. The curtain did 
not go up at the appointed hour. On the way to the opera 
Lane Napoleon’s coach had been bombed by the Italian 
anarchist, Felice Orsini, and, though Napoleon was unin- 
jured, fifty-six people were killed. The emperor bravely 
attended the performance. It is reported that the “opera 
never since has been performed. 

Superstition seemed to beset poor Halévy. In 1841, he 
wrote “The Queen of Cypress,” designed as a gorgeous 
theatrical spectacle. This was the opera that brought the 
forty-two year old Halévy so close to the twenty-eight year 
old Wagner, when the latter was employed as a ‘musical 
hack to make the piano score of “The Queen of Cypress.” 
During the first performance of the opera, December 22, 
1841, one of the artists fixed his eyes upon a proscenium 
box occupied by many prominent politicians and finan- 
ciers, while he sang, 


“Ce mortel qu’on remarque, 
Tient-il 
Plus que nos de la parque 


Le fil.” 


During the run of the opera, several of the worthies died, 
and it was more picturesque to describe their end as due 
to the fatal aria, rather than to copious portions of 
langouste and champagne. Halévy was the sufferer. 

All of us have, in all probability, more fetishes than 
we are willing to admit. Fetishes are the barnacles of ex- 
perience. Teachers often acquire them without realizing 
it. We take pride in certain pet theories, pet methods, pet 
exercises, pet pieces; and they go to make up a “bag of 
tricks” that we carry about until the bag is worn out. “Be- 
cause we have owned them so long they “become infallible 
to us. We forget that progress depends upon an open mind, 
a mind so open that we may find a better and finer way 
of doing things. This does not mean that we should for- 
sake our ideals, that we should open the gates of the 
temple to the money changers. It means that we should, 
in all phases of music teaching, be alert for new things, 
new and better things. There is only one great considera- 
tion, see to it that they are better. Do not give up an ideal 
for a transitory gadget or proprietary contrivance. 


Often this means an adjustment to very queer condi- 
tions and odd problems. When we were asked what was 
the best instrument for a boy with the tapeworm, we had 
to tell the parent that this was a problem for the phy- 
sician and not the musical expert. THE ErupE has always 
tried to be thoroughly candid in answering questions, 
going upon the principle that we have never lost a real 
friend by telling the truth. There are certain questions, 
however, that, because of the obvious sensitive nature of 
the applicants, must be answered with unusual care. 

There are other questions that we hesitate to answer, 
for the reason that only a quack would be willing to give 
an opinion upon them. We do not know the local condi- 
tions or surroundings; we cannot possibly ascertain them by 
correspondence; and personal interviews are impracticable. 
Therefore the only thing to do is to inform the reader, 
as courteously as we can, that they cannot be helped 
through the mails. We like to be of assistance, wherever 
practicable, but we refused to prescribe love songs for the 
anxious swain in a New England town who wanted to know 
of some ditty that would have the effect of a love philtre 
upon the emotions of his dear one. We did tell him, how- 
ever, that love philtres had died out with Salem witchcraft. 


Leopold Godowsky 


E HAVE just played “Alt-Wien,” Leopold Godowsky’s 

nostalgic picture of the old Vienna, that he loved so 
dearly, ‘he: old Vienna, which had honored him by mak- 
ing him the head of the Master School of the Imperial 
Conservatory, the old Vienna to which he brought nothing 
but distinction, beauty and many thousands of Kreutzers 
from students drawn to the Austrian capital by his genius. 
Alt-Wien! 

Godowsky was one of the most individual figures in 
musical art. A greatly respected composer has said that his 
uncanny gift for interweaving melodies represents a phase 
of contrapuntal grasp which can be likened only to that of 
Bach, Chopin and Wagner. True his known works are very 
largely in the comparatively smaller forms, for the piano. 
Among these are his studies upon the Etudes of Chopin, 
which unquestionably would have delighted and perhaps 
dumbfounded the great Polish-French tone poet. 

Born at Vilna, in Russian Poland, in 1870, he made his 
first tour at the age of nine. He then went to study under 
Rudorff at the Royal High School for Music in Berlin. In 
1884 he toured America for the first time. In 1886 he 
studied in Paris with Saint-Saéns. His second American 
tour was in 1890 and 1891. Thereafter he decided to settle 
in America and became an American citizen. For a time he 
taught in Philadelphia (Combs Broad Street Conserva- 
tory) and in Chicago (Chicago Musical College), making 
occasional trips to Berlin and Vienna to give special 
teaching courses, Austria honored him with the rare dis- 
tinction of “Royal Professor.” He returned to this country 
in 1912, when he took up: permanent residence. His various 
tours took‘him to many distant lands and he was espe- 
cially enraptured with the life in Java. 

His position as a pianist was incomparable. He was un- 
like any of his contemporaries. He could not be accused of 
being a good showman, because he was extremely modest, 
unassertive, and concerned only in artistic effect and in no 
way in the astounding technic which gave him the name 
“the pianists’ pianist.” Short of stature, his large head and 
magnificent forehead made him appear diminutive on the 
stage of the large concert hall, a kind of Napoleonic key- 
board genius unlike any other. His memory was amazing. 
We have sat at the side of the piano for hours requesting 
him to play this or that rare work, and never once did he 
fail to know it and know it with a surety that was baffling. 
Probably no one played his compositions as he himself, 
particularly the ones influenced by the oriental gamelan 
orchestra of gambangs, a sort of Javanese xylophones of 
six to eighteen wooden or metal bars resting over boat- 
shaped resonating boxes, which made such a similar impres- 
sion on Debussy. 

Once we asked Godowsky where he ever acquired his 
baffling contrapuntal skill, and he replied that he was al- 
most entirely self-taught, in what he called “advanced 
counterpoint.” This contradicts the encyclopedic state- 
ments that he learned his counterpoint from Saint-Saéns. 
Certainly the French master showed no such superskill in 
the art which characterizes the work of Godowsky. 

Godowsky’s life was saddened by tragic experiences in 
his home. Yet he bore up under these, in fine manly fash- 
ion. His keen brain kept him interested in a vast number 
of subjects. He was a man of flashing wit, great honesty of 
purpose, and fine loyalty to his friends. Once when the 
writer was confined to the hospital, Godowsky made a spe- 
cial trip from New York to Philadelphia, to visit him. 
Such kindness and thoughtfulness are unforgettable. His 
picture has long been upon our editorial walls, with the 
insckiption: “In old friendship, faithfully, Leopold Go- 
dowsky”; and we are extremely proud to have it there. 


* * * * * 


The April “All About the Band Issue” will be a ban- 
ner number in the highest sense. Please tell all of your 
friends and pupils about this extraordinary edition of 
The Etude, which you will want to retain permanently 
with your music books. 


OO —— 


ictor Herbert As I Knew 
Mewmortes of The Man and His Music 
By GUSTAV KLEMM 


PART I 


SUMMER’S 
NIGHT in Saratoga; the year was 
1905. Victor Herbert and his orchestra 

re nearing the end of their second highly 

cessful season at the famous summer 
ort. He had just returned to his hotel 

m, after a party with some of the mem- 

s of the orchestra. He was tired, un- 

ssed hurriedly, and tumbled into bed. 

t the sleep he so badly wanted would 
come. Between him and sleep there 

ited a melody that had been dancing 

ough his mind all evening—through the 
cert, and later at the party. He tried 
dismiss it, but the little tune stood there 
jantly in the dark reaches of his mind 
| continued to plague him. Indicating 
resignation with a customary grunt, 
rbert crawled out of bed, fumbled about 

a match, lit the gas, and on the first 

et of blank manuscript paper he could 

1 scribbled off a rough outline of the 

lody that had been haunting him. Com- 

ted, Herbert threw down the pencil, 
ned out the hissing light and went 

k to bed where, free of the tantalizing 

e, his mind soon found the peace of 

p. 

n the morning, Herbert had forgotten 
entire episode, including the pesky tune ; 
a glance at his bedside table with the 

y manuscript atop it, soon revived his 

rest; and, after a hasty bath in the 
fashioned tub that stood high off the 

yr in the adjoining room, he soon fin- 
ad it. Kiss Me Again was completely 

n. 

et us follow its illustrious career. The 

e now changes to the fall of the same 

r. Victor Herbert is at the piano. Be- 

» him is petite Fritizi Scheff, formerly 

vima donna of the Metropolitan Opera 

mpany. The manuscript score of “Mlle. 
iste” is on the music rack. This is 
second score Herbert has written ex- 

Ssly for the volatile Miss Scheff, the 

t having been “Babette,” in 1903. He 

ns to If I Were on the Stage. Together, 
and Scheff go through the lengthy, 

ee-part aria and finally come to the last 
tion beginning “Sweet summer breeze,” 

refrain of the song known to-day as 
ss Me Again. 

But, my dear Mr. Herbert,” says the 

ulant Miss Scheff, “that is much too 

; for me. It starts on the B-natural 

ow the staff!” 

‘Yes, yes, my girl,” says Herbert, “but 

1 don’t have to sing it ‘open’; just 

athe it, very softly.” 

‘Well . . . but—but I don’t really think 

ch of the whole song. I doubt very 

ch if it will get over.” 

‘Same here,” pipes up Henry Blossom, 

hor of the book and lyrics. “And why 

Bive three full accents in the accom- 

ent of each measure instead of one, 

; one, two? That’s not waltz time, the 

‘you have it, Victor. No, I don’t think 

h of it myself.” 
ditional clouds are added to the al- 

heavily overcast sky by Charles 

ha the producer, who also finds 
sible to whip up much enthusiasm 
song. 

stubborn Herbert, spurred on by 

of the haunting tune’s persistent 

lination to be born, is just as de- 
ed that it shall be given its chance, 
ys on, meanwhile arguing away this 
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T WAS A WARM 


and that objection. As a result, the song 
stayed in the score at the try-out perform- 
ances, The rest is history. It is Victor 
Herbert’s most popular melody. 

Incidentally, the words were an attempt 
at burlesque of the saccharine love song 
with its lush sentiments, the lyric being 
compounded of all the trite verbal ingre- 
dients to which Blossom could lay his pen. 
But those early audiences, and subsequent 
ones, detected none of the intended sub- 
tlety and took the song to their bosoms, 
where it has lain ever since. To-day, the 
rest of the aria is forgotten; no one cares 
about the singer who tells how she would 
play, first, the “part of simple maiden” 
and, second, “a prima donna’—our inter- 
est is confined entirely to the “dreamy, 
sensuous waltz’ she’d “sing.” That same 
waltz will live forever. 

Willow Grove Memories 
Victor HERBERT TOLD US 
Kiss Me Again as we sat, 
years ago, in his room in back of the 
orchestra “shell” at Willow Grove Park, 
a short distance outside of Philadelphia. 
During the years we knew him, we were 
with him in many places, but the one spot 
where he seemed to find his perfect setting 
was at this lovely park. Next to New 
York, it came closer to Herbert’s heart 
than any other location. He would come 


story of 
one summer, 


the 


there each summer. with his fifty piece 
orchestra, which he had rehearsed for 
several weeks in Manhattan. After his 


three weeks at “the Grove,” as Phila- 
delphians termed the sylvan resort, he 
would go to his beloved summer place, 


Camp Joyland, on Lake Placid. Here he 
would come as close to relaxation as his 
rigorous code of existence permitted. But 
his fiendish, unremitting energy would not 
allow him to idle for long, and he was soon 
up to his ears on the musical 
works contracted for the coming season. 

Willow Grove was a sort of “pause that 
refreshes,” and what a refreshing pause 
it was, both for Herbert and the audiences 
that flocked there in droves. It was laid 
out shortly after the turn of the present 
century and operated by the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. They called it 
“The Garden Spot of the World” and 
claimed they presented the “Highest Class 
Musical Attractions of the World.’ They 
were not so far wrong. Walter Damrosch, 
Nahan Franko, Arthur Pryor, Victor 
Herbert and Sousa, to mention a few of 


scores of 


the attractions, were names to conjure 
with! 
Herbert often said Willow Grove was 


the loveliest park he had ever seen. Year 
after year he would return, and his ad- 
mirers, who numbered legion, would go 
bouncing out on warm June and July nights 
in the clamorous street cars, for as many 
of his concerts as possible during his all 
too short stay. These same admirers shared 
a common desire with Andrew Carnegie, 
who once said, “My idea of Heaven is to 
be able to sit and listen to all the music 


VICTOR HERBERT 
A portrait made by Bachrach in 1922 


1m 


of Victor Herbert I want to.” Herbert's 
IVhispering Willows is dedicated to “The 
Patrons of Willow Grove Park.” 


An Intimate Word Picture 


To KNOW THE REAL HErsert, had to 
visit him in his “holy of holies” back of 
the shell. A short, dark stairway led from 
one side of the shell up to this room. At 
the 


one 


conclusion of each conc rt session, 


Herbert would bustle up the steps, divest- 


ing himself of various garments on the 
way. Arrived in the room, the discarded 
collar, hopelessly wilted, would be flung 


in one corner. The shirt, wet with perspi- 
ration, would be draped over the whirring 
lectric fan. And then, after he had rubbed 

face, head and arms with a Turkish 
towel, poured himself a drink compounded 
with the chilled soda kept ready in the 
that formed an important feature 
of the room’s equipment, and lit one of 
the special “Victor Herbert Cigars” with 
which he kept supplied old 
cigar maker in New York, he was ready 
to talk. When he wanted to be really com- 
fortable, he would talk with his 
tilted back against the upright piano, his 
heels resting on the top of the table in the 
center of the room, and his divided 
between his guest and the large lake which 
spread out, fanlike, from one side of the 


his 
icebox 
was by an 
chair 


gaze 


music pavilion. 

Herbert loved to talk. 
one who talked just like him. 
versation largely 


There was no 


His con- 
stenographic, 


was the 


most important parts being entrusted to 
highly expressive ‘gestures and grunts. 
There was an expansive geniality about 


him, a breezy cordiality that swept all be- 
fore him. He made the air of any room 
he entered electric. He could do nothing 
slowly. Patience was not one of his vir- 
tues. With a ready command of four lan- 
guages, he conversed glibly with various 
members of his orchestra in their native 
tongue. He always had something to say 
as he passed them sitting here and there 
about the park. To-day, we would call 
these remarks One and all, 
they loved him and respected him, even 
if he was a peppery tyrant with a superb 
assortment of the purpler expletives. 


“wise cracks.” 


A Rigorous Regime 
Cc < 


THE MEMBERS OF HERBERT'S ORCHESTRA 
were drawn from the ranks of the best 
symphony players in New York and he 
had held them together for many years 


(he had formed his own orchestra in 1904). 
When he died on the steps of his doctor’s 
office, on May 26, 1924, he was in the 
midst of rehearsing for his coming season 
at Willow A few days later, his 
saddened orchestra, headed for dissolution, 
opened its engagement under the able di- 
rection of Herbert’s good friend, the late 
Henry Hadley. 

Four sessions were given daily—two in 
the afternoon, from 2:30 to 3:15 and 4:30 
to 5:30, and two in the evening, from 
7:45 to 8:30 and 9:45 to 10:45. Before 
us lies a typical day’s program, the 
for Tuesday, June 22, 1920, and we reprint 
it in its entirety. 


Grove. 


one 


AFTERNOON 
Ist Concert, 2:30 to 3:15 
1. March, “The World’s Progress”. Herbert 
2. Overture, “Oberon” Weber 
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~ Selznick film, 


3d. av Al Mercedta.....awes Stahlberg 
b. “The Three Musketeers”. ..Stahlberg 
A Schered.is4 0% 26de san eee Goldmark 


2nd Concert, 4:30 to 5:30 
1. Overture, “Calm Sea and 


Prosperous Voyage”..... Mendelssohn 
2. Ballet Suite from “The Lady 
of the Slipper, fe. ah sheet Herbert 


a. Tableau 
b: A la Polka 
c. Valse Graziecuse 


d. Finale 
BOA GUtIeAD sors. geen e ore oho e ess Sanford 
ee TRLHGe . PAUSEL iene sect cols ene Gounod 
5. Fantasy from “Angel Face” 
(CREW 40.5 ek ccoat Res Sarees Herbert 


3rd Concert, 7:45 to 8:30 


1. Coronation March from 


She Kolkuriver’ sade. fact Kretschmar 

2. Prelude, “Lohengrin” ....<.... Wagner 

BEN TOMI ‘SOLOS os ete ome ee eee Burleigh 
Andante 


Allegretto grazioso 
Mr. Fred Landau 
Galop Chromiatique..g..0..% <3 van ae Liszt 


4th Concert, 9:45 to 10:45 


HeChverture, atseestival 3.8. cc.ner Lassen 
2. Valse Pathetique, “Estellita”...Herbert 
3. a. Imitation of a Music Box....Liadow 
DP OCINda anistebeleis Sites Seat Burgmein 
A. city thes SOULS . .Glatw cg ok sotpesiern > Kolar 
5. Selections from: “My Golden 
Girt? Mew yao ew niegerasit ev ds Herbert 


One sees immediately. what a wide range 
of musical endeavor was covered.. Herbert 
attempted to embrace all fields. He often 
included movements from symphonies. He 
had conducted the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra for six years, a post to which 
he had been called after years as first 
violoncellist and assistant to Anton Seidl, 
one of Herbert’s gods. He had also been 
a guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic for two seasons. 

Every Thursday was “Herbert Day,” 
and what a gargantuan feast that was! All 
of his newest numbers, plus a generous 
helping of the older favorites. The Herbert 
fans turned out to a man. 


The American Composer 
Encouraged 


Ar Wititow Grove, he gave the American 
composer every opportunity. In the pro- 
gram listed above, you will note composi- 
tions by Harold Sanford, Cecil Burleigh 
and Victor Kolar, in addition to the 
Herbert numbers. Both Sanford and Kolar 
were members of his first violins, the for- 
mer now an important member of the 
conducting staff of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, while Kolar later achieved 
distinction as conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. Herbert was always 
glad to see new works. He played many 
of our original compositions as well as 
a number of orchestral transcriptions. Our 


THE ENGAGEMENT of the Hall Johnson 
Choir to sing in Paramount’s “St. Louis 
Blues,” and the rumor that this choir will 
be the one chosen for the long heralded 
“Gone With the Wind,” 
bring to mind the strange fact that much 
of the choral work in contemporary Amer- 
ican films is done by Negro organizations. 
Even when other groups are shown sing- 
ing on the screen, the chances are that the 
sound tracks were made by a Negro 
chorus—as in the choral sequences of “Lost 
Horizon.” 

The reason? Perhaps it is the prevailing 
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files contain many hasty letters, written 
from here and there, telling us he would 
be glad to program this or that number 
on such and such a day and to “shoot” the 
score and parts to him at his home in New 
York before he left for the Grove. After 
playing a new work, he would always tell 
us frankly what he thought of it. His 
knowledge of orchestration was second to 
no one’s; and many were the profitable 
hours we spent with him, going through 
scores, his quick eye and vast knowledge 
suggesting various changes. 

He conceived everything orchestrally. 
This was a “flute figure,” that a “’cello 
melody.” He urged us always to “think 
orchestrally” and not as a pianist. 

“The trouble with the writer of to-day 
is that he relies too much on the piano. 
It has been said that every composer should 
play this instrument fluently. A_ fine idea, 
but beware of the pernicious influence it 
exerts on the creator. Upon writing for 
orchestra, he thinks only in terms of the 
piano. His piano technic is evidenced in 
the various figures appearing. here and 
there in the score. When a youngster shows 
me his score, I say, ‘Where’s your pedal?’ 
The successful composer for the orchestra 
must think in terms of the orchestra. Then 
and only then will he achieve effects that 
impress the listener. I score directly for 
the orchestra. Of course, I often make 
sketches and develop them: at the piano— 
which I play only -fairly well—but. the 
ideas invariably. arrive already “scored’; 
and it is in their orchestral guise that I 
constantly hear. them.” 

He would often point to the overture 
to Gounod’s “Faust” as an example of 
what he meant by forgetting piano figures. 
His knowledge of the orchestral literature 
was enormous, and he never was at a loss 
for a potent excerpt from the classics to 
pose as an example. 


Mentors, the Melodists 


His CREATIVE GODS were Wagner (always 
first), Beethoven, Liszt, Mozart and Schu- 
bert, melodists all. He preferred to write, 
when scoring, at a tall desk; and it was 
at such a desk, especially constructed, in 
the soundproof music room on the top 
floor of his New York home, at 321 West 
108th Street, that he did most of his work. 
Before him, as he wrote, was a picture of 
“Ludwig of Bonn,” while watching over 
his shoulder was a bust of Wagner. They 
must have been proud of their gifted de- 
scendant, whose music was as_ expertly 
fashioned and finished as any their pens 
had ever touched to more elaborate pages. 

Of Brahms, the songs appealed to him 
most. As for Chopin, he felt that this poet 
of the piano had not as yet received his 
just due, a statement we could never quite 
appreciate. Perhaps Herbert was drawing 
a distinction between popularity and under- 
standing. 

“Modern Music,” so called, left the 
legitimate son of the melodic quintet men- 


tioned above understandably cold. At much 
of it he revolted. Of Stravinsky, he could 
stomach only his “Petrouchka.” This he 
called “scene painting,” and he liked it 
very much. As for the rest, he dismissed 
them with an expressive upward throw of 
the arms. “If anyone can make a waltz 
out of Ravel’s La Valse, T'll eat it,” he 
once said. On another occasion—‘The 
other day, some one sent me—why, I don’t 
know—the score and parts of a_ string 
quartet in C; and, so help me, the thing 
started off in E-flat!” He deplored the 
excessive use of standard and newly de- 
signed percussion instruments, once made 
much of by a gifted Australian composer- 
pianist. He had a sort of deep-rooted dis- 
like for pianists who seemed to impress 
him as dilettantes. He once said, “/’m a 
musician—not a pianist”; from which any 
one may draw the quite obvious inference. 

Back in the days when Herbert was 
conducting the Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra. Richard Strauss came to this 
country, and his tour included “The Sooty 
City.” Arrived there, he was naturally in- 
vited to the Herbert home, where a big 
dinner was given in his honor. During 
the evening, Herbert showed Richard II 
some of his more important scores. 

“Very fine, very fine,” admitted the 
Bavarian, “but they are old fashioned. You 
should spread out.” 

Herbert bridled under the criticism but 
said nothing. Later, there flashed in his 
mind memories of the closing portion of 
Berlioz’s Treatise on Instrumentation, as 
edited and revised by the same Strauss who 
had partaken lavishly of his hospitality 


“earlier in the evening. In it, Strauss had 


written confidently of a future that would 
bring orchestras with hundreds of violins, 
armies of pianos, platoons of harps, and 
so on. 

Before the end of the evening, Herbert 
mentioned the Berlioz volume to his dis- 
tinguished guest. 2 

“An excellent work,” said Strauss. 

“Maybe so,” said Herbert, a glint in 
his twinkling eyes, “but where do you 
figure on getting the music paper on which 
to write your scores?” 

“Why, why .. .” stuttered Richard II. 

As Herbert told us this in the breeze 
swept room overlooking the Willow Grove 
lake where the colored fountain played 
each night at nine-thirty, we looked up 
and said, “Why it would take the whole 
side of that wall.” 

“Whole side of a wall?” snorted Herbert. 
“My boy, it would take the whole side 
of a house!” 


A Sylvan Shrine 


MANY AND IMPORTANT were the confer- 
ences held in that sanctuary at Willow 
Grove. Producers came down from New 


York; nationally known singers, con- 
ductors, composers and_ instrumentalists 
dropped in; distinguished Irish leaders 


called. Mixed in with these were the 


Worth While Music in the Movies 


By VERNA ARVEY 


opinion that the voices of colored people 
are richer than those of others. Which 
is not always true. It is rather the unique, 
interesting and intelligent use to which in- 
dividual Negro voices are put by the tal- 
ented people who direct the choirs, that 
give them their inspired quality. 

There are to-day several outstanding 
Negro choral groups that exist solely to 
make their living by singing. To that end, 
they practice, publicize themselves, and are 
ready at a moment’s notice when called. 
On the contrary, there are few large groups 
of white singers with the same objective. 


The splendid Paul Taylor Chorus is, how- . 


ever, a white group which has sung in 
many films and on many radio programs._ 
Occasionally white choruses are recruited 
for films; voices are tried out, parts are 
learned, and the singers trained by a choral 
director engaged for that special purpose. 
More often the studios turn to a single 
man who does all this work for them: he 
is like an agent for singers. Some studios 
have been known to keep a white chorus 


under contract; but it is much more simple — 
to engage a nationally known group of — 


singers and to entrust the music to it, 


W, ve Cale 4 
giggling “fans” with requests for 
graphs and the sincere lovers of his 
who merely wanted to tell him how n 
pleasure his music had given them e 
since the first time they heard him con 
his so-and-so at such-and-such a_ pl; 
There were also hopeful writers, bear 
lyrics and books for musical comedies ; 
operettas.. Herbert was breezily gracic 
to all of them, asking all the men to h 
a drink, and making some gracious cor 
pliment to the ladies that left them we 
shippers ever after. We remember bei 
present when the music critic of the Phi 
delphia Public Ledger came out to 
Herbert, bringing with him a letter fre 
Tetrazzini, in which the famous diva ask 
the critic to endeavor to secure Herber 
consent to write anew coloratura numb 
forsher exclusive use on her coming fé 
tour, 

It was at the Grove that Herbert intr 
duced his new vocal and instrumental cor 
positions; and we always got a big thr 
out of these “first times.” We heard 
long and illustrious list of débuts, 
they constitute a cherished memory. O 
that we especially remember was f 
premiére of Indian Summer with its lovel 
languorous melody for English horn. \ 
never hear it that we do not think 
Willow Grove. It complements the ind 
ible association in our mind of the geni 
Irish-American and the Philadelphia pa 
whose summer seasons he brightened { 
so many years. Several years later, wh 
we had assumed the conductorship of t 
City Park Band of fifty men, followi 
service as army bandmaster during 
World War, we wrote to Herbert, aski 
permission to make transcriptions of soi 
of his works. He suggested Indian Summ 
of blessed memory, and Devotion, both 
which arrangements proved highly succe: 
ful. The former was published, and Herb 
liked it very much. This was praise indee 
for Herbert had succeeded the fame 
Patrick S. Gilmore as conductor of t 
celebrated 22nd Regiment Band of Ni 
York, a post he held from 1896-1902. 
this rdle, he was brought before the mas 
for the first time, and he started to devel 
the host of “Herbert fans” which 
covered the broad expanse of this melo 
loving country. While the orchestra 1 
his first and lasting love, Herbert was v 
fond of the band and its music. He wr 
many marches, during and following 
band years. Perhaps it was this associat 
that led to a permanent aversion for dru 
mers who assailed their instruments w 
more than customary ardor. 

Many of the memories in this 
article have centered about Willow Gre 
In the succeeding and final article, 
shall tell of Herbert’s amazing speed 
composition, his advice to young ¢ 
posers, hints for the correct interprete 
of his music, and various anecdotes dr 
from a long association with “Victor 
Vigorous.” 


Freita Shaw and her Ethiopi 
pioneered in Hollywood for — 
choruses. It was she who ene 
sisted upon the same financial — 
her singers as were accorded 
sicians—payment for rehear: 


time, and so on. | 
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“By ROSE 


ultimate results a student can ac- 
complish in music depend upon 
zeal and intelligence with which he 
ies himself to his studies, it is, para- 
cally enough, a grave mistake to sup- 
that study alone can do everything. 
most important point in planning stud- 
and later careers, must remain the 
rn endowments of the student. It some- 
s happens, of course, that a really no- 
: talent goes to waste because of im- 
er application; but more often we find 
blasted ambitions and maladjusted 
are the result of having overestimated 
ral abilities. This may sound harsh, 
it is said only in the hope of saving 
y zealous young souls from the heart- 
king experience of finding out too late 
they have set themselves an end which 
‘natural gifts have placed beyond their 
h. In striving towards a musical career 
student should consult wise and ex- 
ced advisers, to convince himself that 
arries within him sufficient spiritual 
sr to place him and keep him upon the 
of greatness. If he does not, no amount 
ork alone can launch him. And in such 
se, it is far better to face the truth be- 
years of working and hoping make the 
aate disappointment too great to escape. 
it, after all, music study should not be 
ttaken merely as a lever into a pro- 
onal career. Only a small proportion 
day's students are destined to carry 
he torch to greatness. The other hun- 
s of thousands will grow up into useful 
and women, to whom music will re- 
1 a solace, a friend, a highroad into 
s appreciative and more spiritual liv- 
In this sense, then, there is no one too 
: gifted to study. If his study years 
x him a finer appreciation of beauty, he 
find his efforts well spent. 
Tholesome music study is bound up with 
more than an instrument and printed 
. Everything in the young student’s 
his home atmosphere, his upbringing, 
ests, his amusements—should be 
: to unite with music study, to stress 
gher, lovelier values. I look back to 
childhood, and I know that our 
ife laid the foundation for everything 
been able to accomplish. Music 
s nourished by a great deal more 
9 lessons. 


t Understanding Mother 


THER DEVOTED HERSELF to her home 
hildren; and she brought beauty 
‘serenity into our lives exactly 
ist brings them into the music 
ts. My mother had had her own 
an artistic career; but, when 
sd otherwise and placed her at 

household instead, she did not 

ic hopes as something 


sina IT. IS A FACT that the 
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that belonged to the past. She made us her 
instruments, and “played on” us! What 
she did was to surround our impressionable 
childhood with an appreciation of beautiful 
things—the kind of beautiful things that 
grow up with one, and that have nothing to 
do with an outlay of money. 

When we awoke, in the mornings, our 
mother would take us for a walk, calling 
our attention to the beauty of the sunshine 
and the fresh young day. At breakfast she 
always recited some lovely poem, and so 
sent us about the day’s tasks uplifted by 
fine sentiments and imaginative ideas. She 
read good books to us; and never did one 
of us hear her say a harsh or unkind word. 
You may say that this kind of influence has 
nothing to do with the problems of piano 
playing, yet I wonder whether it is not 
the finest means of acquainting the young 
spirit with the same inner values which 
piano playing is only a means of releasing. 
I am firmly convinced that, valuable as our 
music teachers are, it is the mother who 
must take the first steps towards arousing 
a sense of beauty in her children. It is a far 
better hobby to take one’s child for a walk 
in the woods than to win at bridge or golf. 

I know that a pianist is expected to talk 
about the problems of piano playing, and 
I am very ready to do so, as far as I am 
able, because no two people experience the 
same problems in the same way. My career 
has been fortunate. The abilities I possess 
showed themselves early, without any forc- 
ing whatever; and they were allowed to 
develop in the same simple, natural way. 
The simpler and more natural a course of 
instruction can be, the better the results. 


Stiff Backed Conservatism Stirred 


I WAS ALWAYS CONSIDERED a musical child. 
At four I was sent to kindergarten; and, 
when I heard the other children singing 
their little songs, I would leave my place, 
run to the piano, and play what I heard. 
No one had taught me the notes, but I 
knew where to find them; and I played 
because it seemed the only natural thing 
to do. When I was six I was allowed to 
begin my studies under Maestro Chiaffarelli, 
one of the most thoroughly musical teachers 
in all Brazil; and a year later, I made my 
first public appearance. At nine ] made my 
first tour ; and four years later the Brazilian 
government sent me to Paris to study at 
the Conservatoire. 

My entrance there was a matter of great 
excitement. Coming all the way from 
Brazil, I arrived in Paris on the very last 
day of registration. I carried a letter from 
Chiaffarelli to Isidor Philipp, with whom it 
was my privilege to study, and he told me 
what to do. Two days later, the first ex- 
amination for admission took place. There 
were three hundred and eighty-nine candi- 
dates, and room for only two foreigners. 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


After the first examination the number of 
candidates had been thinned to about thirty, 
and a second test was set for the following 
week. The judges included Debussy, Fauré, 
Moszkowski, Widor, and about a dozen 
other of the leading representatives of 
French art; and the entire ceremony was 
most impressive to a child of thirteen. The 
examination was held in the morning, and 
we were told to return that evening, to hear 
the great news. I was too frightened to go, 
but the friend who had made the trip with 
me, a middle-aged lady from Brazil, went 
back to the Conservatoire that night. In the 
historic old court, she found Moszkowski, 
just ready to announce the winners. When 
he saw her, he waved to her and called out 
that, by the unanimous choice of the full 
examination jury, the first place had been 
awarded to “little Novaes.” I worked sin- 
cerely after that, but the work had to be 
based on, and limited to, the abilities which 
had been born within me. 

A wise teacher will approach all pianistic 
problems from an individual point of view. 
Let us take, as example, the matter of tech- 
nic. To many students, the mastering of 
technical difficulties seems to be an un- 
pleasant feature of piano study. This ought 
not to be the case, and I wonder whether 
the unpleasantness is not due to the habit 
of separating the idea of the music from 
the technical drill. In my opinion, this 
should never be done. Technical facility, af- 
ter all, is useful only as a means of express- 
ing music. Thus the student should be 
encouraged to concentrate upon the mean- 
ing of the music first, with the technical 
matters in second place. This can be done. 
I think it helpful to work at all technical 
problems in a musical way; that is to say, 
do not plunge blindly into an hour’s work 
at trills or arpeggios, with one’s mind miles 
away from musical content. I recall a com- 
patriot who also was, studying with M. 
Philipp. After several lessons she suddenly 
left the master. I asked her why, and she 
told me that she did not like his method of 
teaching; while she played, he was always 


at the window. When this was told to M. 
Philipp, he replied, “Yes, she is right. I 
always went to the window to see where 
[ could find her head.” 

It is better to select difficulties as they 
normally appear in a passage and to work 
at the full meaning of that passage, clean- 
ing up the trills and the arpeggios with a 
view towards bringing forth the clearest 
and best expression of the music. Always 
think of the tone. Even scales can be prac- 
ticed musically. Never practice a scale as 
a series of wunassociated notes. Make a 
mental picture of the scale as a whole—as 
the wind plays scales on a stormy day— 
and try to relate the tones to each other in 
evenness, in balance, and in tonal purity. 
Too often scales are practiced with a wan- 
dering mind, in the mistaken belief that 
concentrated thought is needed only for in- 
terpretation, while finger exercises can take 
care of themselves. The brain must direct 
everything one plays. Never play super- 
ficially. Always press your fingers deeply 
into the keys. That will bring roundness 
and quality into your tone. 


Technic a Normal Growth 
Mucu oF Goop TECHNIC can be traced to 
concentration and good memory. I am fond 
of saying that the fingers have a memory 
of their own. By this I mean that, if the 
difficult passages are read through correctly 
in the first place, and then practiced cor- 
rectly, with concentrated attention and no 
mistakes, the fingers will fall into the habit 
of striking the proper keys and will thus 
remember where to go. I think you will 
find that most technical difficulties arise 
from having to unlearn initial errors. Pas- 
sages that are consistently played without 
error never offer problems. The simplest 
scale and the most difficult double thirds 
require the same concentrated attention, 
the same earnest command of brain. Since 
the Americans have great quickness of per- 
ception and of action, such concentrated 
and brain controlled practice should be 
easy for them. 
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Touch and tone are the result of inborn 
qualities. They can be improved, to be sure. 
There is nothing in life which cannot be 
improved; but, fundamentally, they remain 
the individual expression of a naturally 
good ear and a natural sensitiveness of 
nature. The pianist’s touch is as individual 
as his handclasp, his tone of voice. If one 
is sensitive to good tone, there will be 
found a way of producing good tone. This 
means that one must learn to listen to him- 
self as he plays. It is easy to hear the ef- 
fect wanted in the mind. As soon as one 
reads a piece through, one knows how it 
“ought to” sound. But it requires practice 
and discipline to view this mental image in 
perspective, while one listens faithfully to 
the tones one is actually producing. No 
one can do this for the student. He must 
train himself to listen to his own playing. 

The best general counsel I can offer in 
the matter of tone is that only the natural, 
relaxed arm position will produce natural, 
free, fine tone. There should be no exag- 
geration in the position of the wrist; it 
must be held neither too low nor too high. 
Let the arm drop naturally, relaxedly 
towards the keyboard, and then leave it 
alone, Let the forearm find a comfortably 
horizontal position, and the wrist and the 
fingers will adjust themselves naturally in 
the way they must lie. Never should there 
be the least suspicion of tension or discom- 


JP 9 SUR EINE AMIN TUS) Oe a) 
A Wednesday evening there is a pro- 
gram known as Music Is My Hobby 
(NBC Red Network), which boasts some 
of the most unusual talent to be heard 
on the radio. The performers are not pro- 
fessionals but people to whom music is 
only a hobby, and who perform it without 
any ambition to exploit their talents for 
financial gain. 

Music Is My Hobby is no amateur 
broadcast or similar publicity stunt, fea- 
turing untrained talent and musical curi- 
osities, but instead ‘a program presenting 


trained musicians who are simply non- 
professionals. 
The musicians heard on this unusual 


broadcast are chosen from almost every 
walk of life, except, of course, those en- 
gaged in music as a career. Successful 
business executives, bankers, housewives, 
college professors, theologians, mechanics, 
and all sorts of everyday folks; but all 
people who have in their spare time made 
some study of music for their own amuse- 
ment and pleasure. 

The success of this program, which in- 
cidentally has been removed from the air 
once or twice but reinstated each time be- 
cause of wide demands for its return, 
proves, among other things, the value of 
a hobby. It has been said that people who 
have admitted hobbies, who participate in 
music, for example, simply for their own 
amusement, are the ones who find it easiest 
to shut off anxieties and unessential cares. 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, the historian 
and biographer who was one of the first 
to broadcast on the Music Is My Hobby 
program, says music should be a part of 
our everyday life. “The only good things 
we do in this world,” he states, “are the 
things we do because it is such fun to do 
them.” If you want to know what music 
can mean as a hobby, tune in of a Wednes- 
day evening; if you have been neglecting 
your piano or your violin lately, we dare- 
say that you will gain a new incentive in 
this way to dust it off and to play again. 

Ernest La Prade, director of musical 
research for the National Broadcasting 
Company, pointed out recently that radio 
permits anyone to play with Toscanini and 
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fort. If there is, the arm posture is an un- 
natural one, and the resulting tone will be 
harsh. As in all matters of art, the simple, 
natural approach is the best. 

A common problem among piano students 
is that of sight reading. Next to the con- 
ductor, who reads full scores, the pianist 
has, perhaps, the most difficult adjustments 
to make, in reading two clefs at once, in 
which each hand may be called upon to 
play several notes. The best way to make 
this adjustment is to allow the young stu- 
dent to begin exercises in reading as early 
as possible. It is not wise to confine the 
first years of study to notes and scales, al- 
lowing the matter of reading to wait until 
the little performer is further advanced. As 
soon as he knows his notes he should be 
given simple, little pieces to read, purely 
for the sake of reading. Simple pieces, of 
contrapuntal construction, are the best for 
this purpose, because they require closer 
attention than mere “tune” playing, and 
thus provide better exercise for the mind. 

Sight Reading a Gift 
FUNDAMENTALLY, I BELIEVE that facility at 
sight reading is an inborn gift. I am en- 
couraged in this belief by the examples 
of two people whom I know very well. 
The first is a lady who has no gift what- 


ever for music; she has no ear, no taste, 
and no desire to take music into her life. 


And yet she can read through the most 
difficult piece at sight, in a way that a pro- 
fessional might envy. The other person 
is a highly gifted pianist and composer, 
deeply sensitive and entirely devoted to 
music. And he finds great difficulty in 
reading through the simplest song. Thus, 
the foundation of sight reading must de- 
pend upon quickness of eye, and not upon 
musical talent at all. On the other hand, 
however, diligent and concentrated practice 
in reading can help to develop that visual 
quickness which makes fluent reading pos- 
sible. And, as one becomes more advanced, 
it is an invaluable drill to read chamber 
music, in company with other instruments. 
My final counsel to our ambitious young 
students is, to broaden their minds and 
their outlooks as much as they can. One 
of the greatest errors a musician can make 
is to permit his music studies to crowd 
out the demands of a good general educa- 
tion. I have often heard students say that 
they intend to abandon their regular studies 
in favor of music, because they wish to 
make music their profession. I am always 
tempted to ask them: “Don’t you wish to 
become a well rounded, well poised human 
being? Don’t you desire to bring to the 
interpretation of your music a broad mind 
and a sum total of cultural knowledge 
which piano exercises alone never can give 
you?” Keep your outlook expansive. 


Radio Flashes 


‘By PAUL GIRARD 


the NBC Symphony Orchestra. “Toscanini 
directs in New York,” he said, ‘‘and the 
loudspeaker brings in the music and the 
home player of the violin, flute or any 
other instrument plays along with him.” 
Mr. La Prade knows whereof he speaks, 
for he is the originator and director of 
that radio program, The Home Symphony, 
based on this very idea—the idea of play- 
ing in the home with the orchestra coming 
from the loudspeaker. More than ten thou- 
sand people have received regularly the 
advance programs of his Home Symphony 
and the parts for the instruments they play. 


Recently NBC has been broadcasting a 
program of chamber music on Saturdays 
from 5:00 to 5:30 P.M., E.S.T. Some of 
these programs, emanating from the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington, D. C., 
have been played on rare old instruments. 
The instruments. were all made by that 
great string instrument maker, Antonio 
Stradivarius (1644-1737), and the Govern- 
ment says you and I, among others, own 
them if we have paid up our taxes, for 
they are now the property of the Govern- 
ment, having been presented to the Library 
of Congress two years ago by Mrs. Ger- 


MUSIC BY THE YARD 


Really the giant harmonica in this picture is a yard and five inches long and has 
three hundred and twenty notes. They say it works all right, as long as there are 
no collisions. The instrument was shown at the Music Industries Trade Show in 
Chicago, where one observer remarked, “Oh boy! With a pretty girl a tandem 
harmonica ought to be more fun than a tandem bicycle.” _ 


I am again grateful to my wise me 
for. determining that my music st 
should be accompanied by a full curricul 
of general study. While I was work 
at the Conservatoire, I also attended 
excellent school on the rue de la Pe 
where I studied all the subjects the 
person who aspires to culture owes j 
himself to investigate. Three times a w 
I went to M. Philipp, at the Conservato 
and on the other days, between prac 
hours, I learned French, German, Ita 
history, geography, mathematics, compo 
tion, literature, and art. An artist must 
versatile. “a 

It goes without saying that the my 
student must work earnestly and well 
his music. But, to my mind, it is even 
important that he be given a chance to 
velop simply, normally and naturally, 
a wholesome human being, who une 
stands and appreciates the meaning of 
and of beauty. For these things, in the 
analysis, must sound forth from his m 
If they do not, his music will be fit 
more than a matter of finger gymnast 
a well trained machine, without - 
Play with your fingers and your b 
but sing with your soul, and never for, 
Nemo dedit quod non habet—one can 
forth nothing which one does not 
possess. Music without truth is mg 
without life. , ' 


trude Clark Whittall, noted music pa 

The forgotten man of radio, accor 
to Roy Shield, music director of the NI 
Central Division, is the fellow who 
tunes that are played twice—once at 
hearsal and once on the air. “There pi 
ably has never been a time in mu 
history,” says Mr. Shield, “when compo: 
were so prodigal with their efforts. In 
past when a composer set out to writ 
score he at least planned to hear his m 
a number of times before he passed 
But with the fellow who writes m 
music, those special musical continu 
that radio requires to bridge scenes and 
the mood for dramatizations, such is 
the case. For he may never hear his bt 
child performed again.” As short live 
these compositions may be, they freque 
take as long to prepare as music des! 
for longer life; in fact selecting or crea 
perfect “mood music” may prove to t 
task of a whole day and not infrequ 
a whole week. 

Two interesting and worthy mu 
programs are those directed by A 
Wallenstein on Thursdays and Frid 
from 8:30 to 9:00 P.M., E.S.T., Mi 
Broadcasting System. Alfred Wallen 
musical director of Station WOR in 
York, is an eminent violoncellist 
as a brilliant conductor. Before he 
to radio, he was first violoncellist wit 
New York Philharmonic-Symphon 
chestra under Toscanini, as well as a 
in concert. Mr. Wallenstein’s Tht 
program is a chamber orchestra on 
his Friday broadcast, known as Sym 
Strings, brings us music for strings 
An ingenious program maker, Mr. 
stein sets forth for his listeners m 
familiar and unusual music. ‘ 

Lawrence Tibbett, the America 
tone, recently signed to sing on the 
program on Sunday nights. 
necessary for the singer to c 
ularly during the winter be 
wood, where the radio prog 
and New York, where Mr. T 
frequent appearances at the M 
Opera. If by any chance 
Tibbett in New York on 
(Continued on P. 
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SHOSE OF US WHO HEARD 
him play Schumann and Chopin will 
recall that he used an utterly dif- 
tone quality for Schumann than for 

Chopin. Also those who heard the fiery 
nee of his Liszt or his gigantic con- 

ons of the Brahms and Rachmaninoff 

rtos, never would have recognized in 
he same pianist who could play 

‘t so exquisitely. As for his Chopin, 

rid famous pianist remarked at one 

s concerts, “It is the most uncanny 

to note the reincarnation of Chopin 
brilowitsch’s playing.” And so it was 

every composer. 

was undoubtedly one of the most 

tile pianists who ever lived. As W. J. 

son said, “He is an acknowledged 

ity in the performance of whatever 
> he chooses to expound.” 

how many pianists, by the way, could 
statement be truthfully applied? As 
lerson said also, “His poetic interpre- 

1 is not to be outdone in the art of 

a beauty of imaginative tone 
yw 
time, after he had played the Mozart 
certo in D minor” with the Phila- 

via Orchestra, I was so moved by his 
ig that I hesitated to go back to see 
when greatly was I relieved to see 

ry famous pianist in the same tearful 
ition. Gabrilowitsch laughed heartily 
he saw us and proceeded to bring us 
to earth by all sorts of ridiculous 

He was always very gay and full of 

tter every performance. In fact, the 

inspired he had been during his play- 
1¢ more matter of fact he liked to 
eer wards. 

ve heard silly women gush, “Oh, 

abrilowitsch, what do you dream 

when you play?” 

would take perfect delight in chaffing 

with, “I am wondering what I am 

to have for dinner tonight.” After 
icular performance he took me to 

t the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, and 

e way I asked him why it is that 

t’s music moves me more deeply 

hat of Chopin or Wagner, where the 
ent is more obvious. He replied that 

the » touching simplicity of Mozart, 
said that the two composers who 
| most are Mozart and Schubert. 
had finished a magnificent per- 
of the Brahms’ “Concerto in 

” in Chicago, I found him in 
pod. He asked if I had played 
when I told him that I had 
in Texas, he laughed, “Oh, 
ace where they have a sign, 
the pianist, he’s doing the 


>) 
SSrdiiriicp bb the: Beatans 
jal said: 
forget the admirable per- 
z but there is a peculiar 
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PIANO VIRTUOSO AND CONDUCTOR 


An Apostle of Beauty mm Piano Playing 
By CECILE DE HORVATH 


PART IV 


“IT have an orchestral rehearsal in 
Munich on Friday morning, and it just 
occurred to me that it would be a good 
thing for Cecile to play through the 
concerto with orchestra once before 
she goes to Gorlits. If she is willing 
to come to Munich for a day I will 
pay her trip. 

“The only question is whether she 
can travel alone, and also who will 
take care of her while she is in Munich. 
Of course Cecile would have to stay 
in Munich only a day, or even a few 


hours, if she likes, and, I suppose, 
would not mind going to a_ hotel. 
Please telegraph at once whether 


Cecile is coming.” 

Of course we telegraphed “coming,” and 
one -of the members of the class accom- 
panied me. As soon as we arrived in 
Munich we went straight to the Tonhalle 
where the rehearsal was taking place, and 
arrived as Gabrilowitsch was conducting 
Strauss’ Tod und Verklaerung. Then came 
my rehearsal, after which he gave us some 
tickets for the concert that evening, which 
was magnificent, with Schumann-Heink as 
soloist in Schubert songs (she was then 
in her prime). 

Afterwards, he invited us to come to his 
house the next day to see the new baby 
which had arrived only a few months 
before. His home was in Wittelsbach, a 
lovely suburb of Munich. It had formerly 
belonged to Max von Schillings, and was 
a copy of an old castle set in an exquisite 
garden. Gabrilowitsch had always lived 
amongst beautiful surroundings, but I was 
especially attracted to this one of his 
dwellings. 

We rang the bell at the gate, and a 
white gloved butler descended the path and 
opened it for us. Then he ushered us into 
a high ceilinged hall with a huge oil 
painting of Mark Twain. Marble stairs led 
into the music room, which was as large 
as a small concert hall, with balconies and 
concert grand pianos, There were beautiful 
oriental rugs on the floor, and a painting 
of Mrs. Gabrilowitsch in a grotto, with a 
rose colored light above it. 


He soon appeared and led us up to the’ 


top of the house, where a nurse greeted 
us, whilst holding a cute little black-eyed, 
black-haired baby. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, like 
most young husbands, wanted to show off 
the baby; and, with the usual awkwardness 
of that species, poked a green duck into 
the baby’s face, thus frightening the poor 
child almost to death. The child let out 
a howl, and Gabrilowitsch turned away in 
disgust; but little Nina was very friendly 
to us at the end and waved us a very sweet 


goodbye. — aa 
His Unselfish Interest 
GABRILOWITSCH WAS ON TOUR when I made 


my Berlin début under the tutelege of my 
former master, Wassili Safonoff, who was 


in Berlin at the time. Imagine how touched 
in i Remnie Ged fp, she. gxeen room the fol- 


owes. 4 a splendid suc- 
oa Site 


Gabrilowitsch wrote to Miss McElwee, 
asking for a program and items connected 
with the event; and so she sent him a tele- 
gram after my concert. Two days later 
she received a note from Gabrilowitsch, 
thanking her for the telegram and saying 
that he was so excited about the concert 
that he and Mrs. Gabrilowitsch had sat 
up talking all night; and he added: 


“Please send me a letter soon, telling 
me all about everything as I can hardly 
watt to hear about it.” 


This incident was typical of the unselfish- 
ness of his interest. 


A Surprise 


JUST BEFORE MY NEXT BERLIN 


he said: 


CONCERT 


I am so sorry that I shall not be 
able to hear your concert, as, unfor- 
tunately, I am conducting a concert 
im Konigsberg that evening. But my 
thoughts will be with you, and I wish 
you the very best of luck.” 


1 was really very much relieved, as I 
did not mind the Berlin critics nearly so 
much as himself. That evening I had no 
feeling of nervousness at all, and after the 
concert I was amazed to find Ignaz Fried- 
man back in the green room. In a minute 
one of the class flew in exclaiming, “Guess 
who has been here all evening!” 

Soon Gabrilowitsch appeared, laughing 
at the little joke he had played on me. He 
had never had any intention of going to 
Konigsberg that evening but had told me 
he would be away on purpose, as he 
thought it would give me a feeling of 
relief. He had paid for his ticket and had 
sat up in the gallery during the whole 
concert. 


His Generosity 


DurING My LAST LESSON with him in 
Berlin, he asked me how many lessons I 
had had altogether, and also the name 
of the boat I was to sail on. Upon my 
arrival at the boat I was amazed to find 
a steamer packet from him, with a signed 
photograph, and the following note: 


“Enclosed you will find the photo- 
graph, also a check, the latter repre- 
senting the amount which you have 
paid me for lessons. I have been saving 
this money for you, and I believe the 
time has now come when you may 
make some good use of it. A young 
artist at the beginning of her carcer 
always needs some extra funds and 
perhaps this amount will help you to 
give an extra concert or two in New 
York or Philadelphia. My heartiest 
wishes will always be with you and I 
shall hope to see you and to hear you 
when I come to America, if not sooner. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch.” 


Two years after that I went to Munich 
to visit some friends and had a most in- 
spiring lesson from him, during which he 
said that he would always be willing to 
give me a lesson without charge whenever 
I asked for one; and that promise he 
always kept. He interested his own man- 


essons With Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


ager, Loudon Charlton, in me that sum- 
mer; and, when later in America he found 
that my piano was becoming worn out, 
he had a new grand piano shipped to my 
home, as well as concert grands furnished 
for all my concerts. Never once has this 
interest failed. He happened to be in Phila- 
delphia when I played there a few years 
ago, and surprised the local manager by 
buying a lot of tickets for the concert. 

The next time I saw little Nina she 
was six years old. Gabrilowitsch was living 
in a lovely place in Bryn Mawr. After 
a lesson he had to go out of the room, 
so little Nina entertained me most charm- 
ingly. When I asked her if she played, 
she replied, “Yes. I play, but not as loud 
as papa.” Later he returned and the two 
together played La Donna é@ Mobile, from 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” Gabrilowitsch doing 
the Ump-Ah-Ah bass with the most beatific 
expression on his face. 

He was as thrilling a conductor as a 
pianist. It was a joy to play under his 
baton in Detroit as, being teacher and 
pupil, we were in complete accord. He 
never drowned out the soloist, as he was 
a pianist himself, and his accompaniments 
were inspiring models of discretion and 
good taste. 


Gabrilowitsch and Bauer 


AMONG THE EVENTS OF THE CONCERT SEA- 
son were the two piano recitals of Gabrilo- 
witsch and Bauer. We shall probably never 
hear such a piano team again, where two 
Olympians exchange conversation. As Har- 
old Bauer told me, they did not attempt 
to play alike, but to converse musically in 
their own individual way. This rendered 
them unique and different from any other 
two piano team. 

A few years ago he and Bauer were 
guests of honor at a banquet in New York. 
When Bauer was called on to speak, he 
said: 


“Tt is really remarkable that Gabril- 
owitsch and IT are such great friends, 
as we never agree about anything!” 
Gabrilowitsch jumped right up and said: 


“Oh, Bauer is exaggerating as usual! 
We never disagree except when Bauer's 
wrong!” 


Gabrilowitsch was all his life besieged 
by students and artists for piano instruc- 
tion, but he was adamant in his deter- 
mination not to teach. One of the leading 
pianists in Chicago told me that he had 
made repeated attempts to secure instruc- 
tion from Gabrilowitsch, but to no avail. 
A famous woman pianist told me the last 
time she was in Chicago that she was so 
enthusiastic about Gabrilowitsch’s playing 
that she simply was not fair to other 
pianists. She declared that he had always 
been her ideal. As Eugene Stinson, critic 
of the Chicago Daily News, wrote me, “I 
can easily see how Gabrilowitsch’s pupils 
must love and revere him. I envy you!” 

Those few of us who were fortunate 
enough to receive instruction from this 
truly unequalled pianist, will continue to 
be inspired by his genius through all the 
rest of our lives. 

(End of the Series) 
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N A LETTER addressed to the Editor 
| of Tue Erupr, a musician suggests 

that I should write an article about 
the training of an adult. “My particular 
problem,” he writes, “is that of one who 
has ‘intended since youth to make music 
his profession, but who was unable to have 
lessons until a senior in high school.” He 
asks for my views as to “the possible 
attainment of one starting serious study so 
late in life.” 

If the hands are sufficiently supple, one 
can do much technically. Will, attention 
and reflective capability, all are stronger 
in an adult than in a child. I am positive 
that the worth of a pianist depends not 
directly on the number of hours spent at 
the piano, but rather on the degree of 
attention given to the position of the 
hands, the observance of fingering, and the 
manner of touching the keys. An adult is 
more capable than a child in fixing his 
attention, in observing himself, in listening 


at her hands, after she had finished 

her scales. “See,” she exclaimed, “I 
have just noticed that the thumb consists 
of three separate bones, exactly like the 
other fingers, only that one is embedded in 
the palm of the hand.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “it looks that way; but 
when you thoroughly examine the struc- 
ture of the hand, you will find that things 
are not always what they seem.” 

What follows now is the gist of our 
talks on the subject, as they occurred at 
different times. To arrive at the truth of 
anything, one must go beneath the surface. 
The hand is the terminal part of the arm. 
In popular usage the wrist, formed by the 
bones between the forearm and hand, _ is 
often excluded in speaking of the hand. 
In anatomy the bones forming the wrist 
are called by the old Greek word carpus. 
This wrist or carpus consists of eight 
bones arranged in two rows. Each bone 
has its own name and performs a_ par- 
ticular service. 

When it comes to scientific names, I 
often think of the humorous story of the 
conceited school girl, who said she under- 
stood perfectly how the astronomers 
measure the distances between’ the many 
stars, but she could never figure out how 
they ever discovered their names. The 
separate bones of the wrist seem to have 
forbidding names, yet in the original 
language they are very sensible words 
expressing their various shapes. Scaphoid 
--boat shaped; Semilunar—shaped like a 
half moon; Cuneiform—wedge shaped; 
Pisiform—pea form; Trapezium—irregular 
four sided figure of which no two are 
parallel; Trapezoid—four sided figure hav- 
ing two of its opposite sides parallel, and 
the other two not; Os magnum—great 
bone; Unciform—hook shaped. 


; Many in One 


THE PALM is that flat part of the human 


Yai ALICE thoughtfully looked 


The Adult Piano Beginner 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO MAKE THE HANDS SUPPLE 


. 


By the Noted Piamst and Pedagog 
ISIDOR PHILIPP 
Translated from the French by FLORENCE LEONARD 


to himself, so that he may avoid mistakes. 
I am sure, therefore that one can make 
progress at any age. 


Thoughtful playing spells progress. 
Mechanical. playing means retrogression. 


Progress is made in. propoftion to the 
amount of attention expended. If the 
thoughts are elsewhere, it is in vain that 
the fingers depress the keys. 

The fundamental aim of study for the 
adult must be independence of the fingers. 
Itvery day there must be practice in inde- 
pendence; and this gives, at the same time, 
opportunity for perfecting the tone. Each 
hand must practice alone, for the hand 
which is not playing is making progress 
also. The more a piece is practiced slowly 
with each hand, the better it will be played 
a tempo. Speed must be diminished if the 
performance is not perfect, and also as 
soon as there is any sensation of fatigue. 


The least irregularity in playing proves 
that the piece has not been practiced slowly 
long enough to permit that -amount . of 
velocity. 


Problems of the Adult 


Ir 1s TRUE that certain difficulties—like 
playing from memory—are not perceptibly 
greater for an adult than for a child. If 
muscular reactions are slower, yet the 
adult possesses the reasoning and compre- 
hending faculties to a degree which makes 
up for the foss of some of the faculties of 
youth. But it is most important for the 
young student, as well as for the adult, 
that the course of study—exercises, études, 
pieces—shall be wisely chosen and carefully 
graded. The ancient precept, “Festina lente 
Make haste slowly” must be kept in mind 
Above all, one must not become dis- 
couraged. One of the greatest hindrances 
to progress .is vacillation between great 
enthusiasm and deep discouragement. 


The Hand and the Keyboard 


By CARL W. GRIMM 


One of the proud assets of THe Erupe Music MaGAzIne is the splendid 
loyalty of its hosts of friends, many of whom have been enthusiastic promoters, 
subscribers and contributors for years. A short time ago we printed an article 
from Mr. W. Francis Gates, who had been a@ contributor for over half a cen- 


tury. Many others have 


Among them is the author of this article, Mr. 
Ohio, who has furnished many valuable 
Ohio, June 8, 


Myr. Grimm was born at Dayton, 


> written for our columns for nearly the same time. 


Carl W. Grimm, of Cincinnati, 
writings. 
1863. He studied music with 


Julius Fuchs in Chicago and Paul Homeyer in Leipsig. He has been a teacher 
of piano, organ and theory in Cincinnati since 1893 and has written many prac- 


tical musical instruction books. His son, 


Carl Hugo Grimm, has attained wide 


renown as an organist, choirmaster and composer—Editorial Note. 


the carpus or wrist. It comprises five 
bones, the first being that of the thumb, 
the others those of the fingers in succes- 
sion. Notice that the thumb diverges out- 
ward from the rest. 

The number of digits is five. Their 
skeleton consists of fourteen bones, named 
phalanges (meaning rows), of which the 
thumb has two, and each of the four fin- 
gers three, 

The complete hand is therefore composed 
of twenty-seven bones, the wrist contains 
eight, the palm of the hand five, and the 
fingers proper fourteen. The bones form 
only the frame work of the hand, ‘it has 
a marvelous system of muscles, which turn 
the hand or fingers in various directions. 
Besides them there are the arteries and 
veins and nerve chains. All these are 
enveloped by the skin, an important organ. 


The Source of Skill 


You WILL TO MOVE a certain finger, and 
instantly your brain has the information 
that it has been done. Some persons have 
attempted to calculate how many keys can 
be manipulated in a second. This depends 
after all upon the skill of the individual, 
and what the ultimate human limit may 
be is merely a matter of curiosity. — 
There are as many different kinds of 


published showing photos and X-ray pic- 
tures of the hands of famous pianists, 
artists and authors. The build of the 
hand and the intensity of the temperament 
account for the fact that the same piano 
will sound differently when played by 
various well trained performers. We at- 
tribute this individuality of tone to.-the 
distinctive “touch” of the player. 

The metacarpal joint of the thumb, being 
shorter and diverging outward from the 
rest, enables the thumb to touch the tips 
and other phalanges of all the other fin- 
gers. Thus we can take hold of very small 
as well. as of large objects. Still a boy, 
I suddenly realized the importance and 
strength of the thumb, when I heard of a 
common laborer bemoaning the loss of his 
right thumb, because he could no longer 
securely handle a shovel or pick. 

The foot is formed on the same general 
principles as the hand, but the big toe does 
not diverge outward like the thumb, con- 
sequently it can never equal the hand in 
taking hold of things. But even so, uncanny 


dexterity with the toes can be developed. 


I remember my father telling of seeing 
a man who was born without arms and 
hands. This person traveled with a circus, 
as an armless wonder, and with his feet 
gave astonishing exhibitions of skill, He 


products of the banc So are th 


From the musical point of view, th 
a very important rule to follow, whet 
the student is young or- old. The si 
written by the composer are the me 
to musical performance. ; 

To the study of the mechanism of 1 | 
ing -one- must bring conscience, will,. 
serious spirit of analysis and + eflections 
is necessary to work for a long time 
a composition, to seek out its meanin 
to analyze it. One must know how 
phrase it, to punctuate it, to “breathe 
it. These are abilities which are of 
developed more quickly in an adult thar 
a child, 

I repeat, then, one can af any age, m 
progress, by working: with will and int 
ligence in a well chosen course and with 
losing courage. 

A last word. If -you have found 
intelligent and faithful teacher, do — 
make. a change! 


the same; and, among many other thin 
he even played tunes on a violin. 


The Mind in Control 


THE MOVEMENTs of the fingers are direc 
by the brain, and we find that as me 
hands develop so does his brain. 
and brains react upon each other. The § 
dent who uses his brains performs wW 
Careless playing indicates that the n 
is not on the work. Prof. Paul Brocea 
the Sorbonne of Paris claimed that th 
is a definite connection between the hai 
and the speech organs. 
Many methods of piano playing h 
been based upon various theories of let 
age and relaxation and pressure. In mi 
instances these are very helpful. Ther 
a background to piano playing that is 
questionably dependent upon the law 
mechanics. For instance, the natur 
arched fingers are very generally endor 
by piano teachers everywhere. The re: 
is that the arch position is very @ 
stronger and more stable than the 
which the fingers collapse at the km 
joints. A hard hand, that is, one in w 
the hand is tightened by excessive muse 
contraction, never leads to fine piano | 
ing. Dr. Mason, in seeking a condi 
ideal muscular contraction, used to 
an exercise in which the arm hai 
the side of the body was moved 
and forward with great oe si 
the dangling hand oscillated like a 
This, when practiced for thirty 
seconds, seems to produce a 
superior relaxation in the har 
In time man, using his braii 
the capabilities of his hands ine 
inventing tools and machines. Cit 
their great buildings are after < 


ondit 
eS 


of sculpture and 
thing around you that. 
exist by itself a the » 


hand between the bases of the fingers and 
the wrist. This part of the hand proper 
is called the metacarpus, meaning beyond 
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opened and closed doors, prepared his own cic s 
meals, laid the dishes, ate and drank rer ph ony you so 


hands as there are faces, No two are 


exactly alike. Interesting books have been An ire 
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Viliam Mason—An American 
Master 


Aigh Lights in the World's Famous Piano Methods 


‘By FLORENCE LEONARD 


MONG THE MOST IMPORTANT 
NAMES of those teachers and 
L students who were seeking the so- 
n of their problems in the study of 
and itself, and not in the mere repeti- 
of the choice of exercises and the 
lems of fingering, is that of William 
ym, a name known to countless piano 
mts and teachers of America. 
ter early studies in Boston and then 
sipzig, he had a year with Dreyschock 
rague, and then spent the season of 
—4 in study with Liszt at Weimar. In 
he began his career as teacher, and 
367 published a first volume of exer- 
and instructions. Certain original 
for developing speed appeared in this 
_ and the further expansion of these, 
her with the application of an exercise 
dszt, in most ingenious combination, 
the basis of his later complete system 
udy. 


A Tried Device 


Two Frncer motir, on which all this’ 


ris based, “is one of the oldest known 
es for strengthening and _ individual- 
the fingers.” While Mason was study- 
vith Liszt, there were only two other 
s, Dionys Pruckner and Karl Klind- 
h. “One day the boys were discussing 
ubject of mechanical technic and wish- 
for some little “multuim in parvo’ 
ch in little) exercise, which should be 
emprehensive and far reaching in its 
ts as to do away with a multiplicity 
cercises and, acting like magic, would 
mplish the whole thing instantly, and 
obviate the necessity of slow plodding. 
finally decided to refer the matter to 
and his reply was that, inasmuch 
ll pianoforte pieces consist of scale, 
rgio, chord and octave passages, the 
ice of these could never be wholly 
sed with; but, he continued, ‘Of all 
es of which I have any knowledge, 
timulating, strengthening and limber- 
1¢ fingers, this simple little exercise 
> most effective.’ ” 

hen went to the piano and played a 
f the two finger exercise, but with- 
hythmical variations usually done. 
ded upon the practice of this 
solely, “and for two or three 
uninterruptedly,” whenever he felt 
of preparation for public play- 
h at that time was a rare oc- 
with him, as he had given up 


, who got this exercise from 
a later period, also held it in 
m; and, according to the testi- 
ny of his pupils, he used it in 
wal practice, more than any 
xercise.” 
‘ine in New Bottles 
after Mason began to teach, 
conceived the idea of the 


varied treatment of this exercise, which 
thereafter became an important fundamen- 
tal of his system or “method.” 

The general principles of his teaching, 
broadly stated, are examples of the change 
of viewpoint which was characteristic of 
this period. How to practice and to use 
the hand becomes as important as what to 
practice and what finger to use. 

Success in developing good touch and 
technic, he says, depends' on method of 
practice. Force, without elasticity, produces 
a hard tone. Too much elasticity produces 
a tone without character. The combination 
of the two principles, in right proportion, 
accomplishes the desired result. 

The muscular construction of the whole 
arm, the combination of flexor and extensor 
muscles is involved in this combination of 
elasticity with force. “The triceps—affords 
practically the key to the whole situation.” 
It has “an important influence in the de- 
velopment of a generally relaxed muscular 
condition,” and of a musical, resonant, 
singing and carrying tone. Daily practice, 
therefore, must be devoted not alone to 
acquiring strength but also largely to the 
use of that kind of touch which will de- 
velop the various muscles. All parts of 
the muscular system must be “in working 
condition,” in order to produce the desired 
tone. 

Kind of Finger Action 

Tue FINGER should fall on the key, rather 
than strike it. “The finger settles upon the 
key with a determined and resolute pres- 
sure, which is, however, tempered by an 
immediate relaxation or yielding of the 
muscles throughout the arm.” Playing must 
be musical, not mechanical. The player must 
have a consciousness of the musical figure 
and of the necessary muscular motion. All 
muscles, from the tip of the finger to the 
shoulder, must codperate. Various touches 
are discriminated by the predominant activ- 
ity of one part or another. 


Finger Touch, and Clinging Legato 
In finger touch, the finger appears as the 
main instrumentality in producing the tone. 
Clinging legato is the touch used for 
cantabile, or for melody playing in general. 

Exercise 1—Let the third finger of the 
left hand fall with hand touch (which will 
be explained later), on C of the bass staff ; 
with the second finger curved and raised 
as high as possible over D, as in Fig. 1 a. 


FicureE 1, a. 


While C is still depressed, let the second 


DR. 


finger fall with full strength on D. While 
both keys are still depressed, as in Fig. 1 b, 


Ficure 1, 6. 
— 


—_— 


let the third finger slide up to D and the 
second finger rise instantly over E, without 
permitting D to rise. Thus the finger at 
the left clings and slides, while the finger 
at the right is continually rising and fall- 
ing. Continue up the scale. 

In descending the scale, the process is 
reversed—the upper finger clings and slides, 
and the lower finger rises and falls. This 
exercise is to be practiced with every pair 
of fingers. 


First Grade 
The Clinging Legato Touch 


First slow form. Rhythm [. J=84 


First Slow Form. Rhythm I. 
Right Hand. 4 5—4 
Practice also im- 3 
partially and faith- 
fully, with each of4 — ~~ 


the other pairs of | Left Hand. 2 3 
fingers, viz. : 4 3—4 
L 5 4—o 
Finger Touch: Finger Elastic 


Tue SECOND FORM of finger touch is the 
direct opposite of the first. The finger 
strikes and sweeps off the key in the mo- 
ment of flexing. 

For this touch Finger 3 of the Left Hand 
takes small C with hand touch, but finger 
2 must be raised in a straight line from 
the hand, not curved. Shut 2 and pull it 
quickly inward toward the palm of the 


WILLIAM MASON 


hand so that in this movement it “wipes 
but forcibly strikes the key D. The object 
in view is to secure the utmost possible 
flexion or sweeping movement of the strik- 


FIGURE 2, @. 


FiGuRE 2, ¢. 


ing finger.” Finally, the hand remains sta- 
tionary, as in 2 ¢ but the wrist must be 
completely relaxed. 
The legato produced by this finger touch 
is the standard tone for general use. In the 
clinging /egafo there is a pressure from the 
arm, but in the elastic touch the required 
strength comes from the finger alone. 


Second G rad € 


Clinging Legato and Elastic Touches in 
Alternation 


Second slow form. Rhythm I. d= 96 


Do not neglect in practice any of the pairs 
of fingers. 


Light Form of Movement 


THE EXERTION required in the slow forms 
of clinging legato and elastic touches is too 
great for all forms of expression and is 
suitable for earnest and impassioned play- 
ing only. It would have an undesirable in- 
fluence on the hand and tone if it were the 
only type of movement practiced. It must 
therefore be counterbalanced by the light 
and fast forms of the same movement. In 
these forms the fall of the hand in the hand 
touch is through a very small distance, the 
fingers are held close to the keys, instead 
of being lifted high, and the drawing in of 
the point of the finger as it plays, is made 
with the least possible movement. The tones 
of the slow forms depend on size and in- 
tensity of movement; those of the fast 
forms on clearness, quickness, flexibility 
and lightness. 


Staccato Forms 


Two FORMS OF STACCATO, one produced by 
almost imperceptibly flexing the finger at 
the tip (resulting, in rapid playing, in one 
of the so-called “pearling’” touches) and 
the other, a moving of the finger in the 
metacarpal joint, complete the list of finger 
touches. 


Hand Position 


THE HAND IS ROUNDED more or less accord- 
ing to the requirements of the finger touches 
and the arrangement of black and white 
keys. But the position should be “natural,” 
without extremes of depression or of pro- 
trusion in the joints. 


Arm Touches 

IN DEVELOPING THE ARM TOUCHES both tri- 
ceps and scapular muscles are involved. The 
analysis and explanation of these functions 
of the arm as they are employed in Mason’s 
downarm, uparm, and devitalized arm 
touches, and also in connection with his 
clinging Jegato, were new to his time, 


Triceps and Scapular Muscles 


THE ACTION OF THESE MUSCLES is thus de- 
scribed. Place the left hand on the upper 
right arm (the little finger resting a short 
distance only above the elbow), while the 
fingers of the right hand are placed on the 
keys. Give a slight push with the arm (thus 
producing a tone) “the impulse coming 
from the upper arm.” The contraction must 
be brief, and must be followed by complete 
relaxation. The contraction will be plainly 
felt by the left hand. 

“The scapular muscles situated in the 
shoulder blades or upper back, exert an 
important influence in the production of a 
full, sonorous and musical tone.” To de- 
velop them, use any group of large, detached 
chords, played at a moderate tempo. “Briskly 
close the fingers on the keys of each chord 
with a sudden push and a determined shrug 
of the shoulders, followed by immediate and 
complete relaxation.” This exercise, if done 
in the right way, brings all the muscles of 
shoulder, arm and hand into brisk action 
and full codperation.” 

These muscles act “in the capacity of a 
guide,” leavening the action of the whole 
muscular system; the muscular movement 
becomes free and powerful. The exercise 
has great influence in developing “a tem- 
peramented touch.” 

They should assist in the Clinging Legato, 
the Up Arm and Down Arm touches, and 
in the impulse from which the Hand Touch 
results, 

In the down arm touch, the hand (and 
arm) fall on the keys, and the wrist is 
allowed to drop downward, below the level 
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of the keys, while the finger remains on 
the key. The arm falls, does not strike. 
“This form of touch is useful in many 
heavy effects, and the condition of arm” 
(limp muscles) “is indispensable prepara- 
tion” for future work in finger exercises. 
To the fall of the arm is added a push 
from the triceps. 

In the up arm touch, the finger rests 
upon the key, the wrist is below the keys, 
and an impulse from the upper arm, a sort 
of push, causes the wrist and forearm to 
spring away from the keys. This form of 
touch is likewise suited to chords and heavy 
octaves which require great power. 


Hand Touches 


A FURTHER EXAMPLE of the pioneer quality 
in Mason’s teaching is found in the hand 
touches. He discards the former idea of 
playing from the wrist only,<and develops 
a touch based on the “flail-like’ swinging 
of the arm. This differs from the arm 
touches, in that the hand at the wrist is 
more active, while in the arm touches the 
arm is more active. “The principal motion 
is that of the hand, but the impulse origi- 
nates in the arm.” “Tf the arm is held rigid 
the hand touch degenerates into the false 
form frequently taught.” 


Push and Pull 


Mason cvassiries all forms of touch as 
being either a push or a pull, according to 
the manner in which the fingers attack the 
keys. “The orthodox finger touch is prop- 
erly a ‘push’ touch. All forms of the elastic 
touch partake of the character of a ‘pull’” 
since they are made by a drawing in of the 
fingers toward the palm of the hand. “In 
them are involved all the peculiarly musical 
qualities of the playing.” Push touch should 
be used to correct immaturity, lack of posi- 
tive quality in the tone. All varieties should 
be used in practice,—the arm touches, the 
hand and finger elastic, and the “stabbing,” 
a form devised by Mr. Bowman, of sud- 
denly extending the attacking finger to a 
curved position, from a fist-shaped hand, 
and flexing swiftly back into the fist. 


Fingers in Octaves 
To THE ARM TOUCH 
octaves, may be added 


or hand touch’ for 
“strong and incisive 


power in the finger points’—a “grasping 
power” which must take place at the in- 
stant of relaxing the wrist, after the fall 
of hand or arm. 


Rotary Motion 


EXERCISES FOR ROTATING the hand (in the 
elbow joint), to loosen the wrist, and ex- 
ercises in contraction and expansion, not- 
ably one used by Dreyschock, also con- 
ducing to limpness of wrist, are included 
in preparation for octaves and recom- 
mended for constant practice. 

Chords are also to be played from the 
fingers alone or, in some cases, certain of 
the notes are to be played with fingers. 


Graded Exercises—V elocity 
Exercises 

As soon as the form of touch was de- 
termined in his mind—indeed, before it was 
entirely fixed—Mason devised a series of 
exercises which varied systematically the 
accenting of the fingers and, moreover, in- 
creased the capacity for speed. The speed 
exercises also had as an object the improve- 
ment of legato quality. He says -that he 
considers these forms—graded exercises, 
and velocity exercise—“to be of vital sig- 
nificance, and the principle on which they 
rest is the central thought, of his ‘entire 
method of practice. ” 

The features in which he claims origi- 
nality are found, then, in the mapmer of 
treatment of the two-finger exercise: its 
adaptation to 

1. Metrical and rhythmical forms, 
throughout varieties of grouping and 
accentuation. 

2. The cultivation of strength and 
stability, as well as lightness and speed, 
in playing, by means of the “graded 
sequence” and “velocity” forms. 

3. The development of a musical as 
well as mechanical legato quality of 
touch, through developing the muscular 
movements described. 

In the Graded Exercises, Grade I is the 
clinging legato (as in Exercise 1). Grade 
II is the clinging /egato and the elastic touch 
in alternation (as in Exercise 2). Grade 
Ill, Jegato and the mild staccato (formed 
by the rapid flexing of the finger) in alter- 
nation, 


MUSIC MAKES HAPPY WORKERS 


The little cut shown above is from the excellent Year Book of the well known 
music merchants, Rushworth & Dreaper, Ltd., of Liverpool, England, and shows 
the workroom of the Liverpool factory of the British American Tobacco Company. 
Note the sound amplifiers hanging above the workers. These are employed 
continually to broadcast musical programs and speeches to relieve the monotony 
of routine factory work. This very human device naturally leads to increased 
production and is thus a fine investment, from an economic standpoint. The 
effect of music upon industrial groups has long been recognized as a valuable 
means of making work more enjoyable and efficient. Many British manufacturers 
are using a similar means of expediting better industrial relations. 


Third Grade 


Legato and Mild Staccato Touches 
Alternation 

For the sake of abbreviation, the exer 
which follow hereafter are written out ont 
the right hand part of the staff. The left I 
olays uniformly one octave below the rij 

ingering above the notes for the right h 
and below for the left. 


First modérato form. Rhythm IL. ae 138. 
Right Hand 
2 


= 3 3 s etc. 


8 
Left Hand. An octave lower than written 


and 


Right 


Grade IV, includes the First, Second 
Third of the Fast Forms. 


Fourth Grade 


First fast form. Rhythm I Acc.of 8s. =96to 12 
Right 
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Third fast form. Rhythm I. Acc.of 12s.d=96 to! 


Right 
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The use of the varied accenting 
different groups is the important 
the method of practice. This idea is 
orated in great detail, It will be obs 
that in these forms the accent is syste 


the pairs. 


Application of the Idea of 


taves, and trills. 
Velocity forms follow as the logi 
sult of the fundamental principle of 
That principle is found in the first e 
which double the rhythm to inere 
speed. It is not recommended that 
dent should play “gradually faster” 
the speed should be exactly doubl 
Grade 4 we come to a speed which | 
even for good players.” 
The next step beyond this is te 
“the unit of thought” to a group 
executed by “a single volition, 
speed is increased so as to “invol 
tive risk in each effort.” The wh 
must be grasped in thought, “con 
on the final note.” “Take aim at 
key.” Risk is involved, and— 
(Continued on Page 
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‘By BRUNA CASTAGNA 


LEADING CONTRALTO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


A Conference Secured Expressly for The Etude Music Magazine 
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HEN ASKED to discuss the 

principles underlying good singing, 

I am tempted to say that the only 
rect method is the natural one. True as 
; statement is, I realize that it is too 
ue to be of much help without explana- 
1. First, let us consider what natural 
ying means. Perhaps we are too much 
ined to think of singing, in terms of 
ious “methods.” While every vocal in- 
ctor may have his own way of arriving 
the final result, this result can be but 
thing—the emission of free, full, reso- 
t tone. Thus the result is of greater 
yortance than the method, and the first 
sideration must be the natural equip- 
nt of the vocal student. 
‘he persons best equipped for singing 
st possess, in addition to the voice it- 
, robust good health and those purely 
sical characteristics which tend to make 
ath control and tonal production easy, 
ural matters. There are exceptions, of 
rse; but, in general, the typical singer 
the breadth of lungs, the depth of chest, 
firmness of muscles, and the openness 
throat which contribute naturally to the 
shanics of good singing. Where these 
ts are not entirely natural, their effect 
st be acquired; and this can be acquired, 
careful study and still more careful 
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‘By ROSE HEYLBUT 


teaching. But the person who comes by the 
results naturally has the greater advantage. 

The vocal pupil should be allowed to 
sing, and to show what his strong points 
and weak points are, before he is bewildered 
by counsels and methods. Then, after he 
has proven what are his individual needs, 
his instruction should be adapted to his 
own particular requisites. While teaching 
can undoubtedly clear up many problems 
for him, it is also true that too many sug- 
gestions and limitations can have the harm- 
ful effect of making the pupil conscious of 
errors which he might never make, if left 
to himself. It is a fact that many abuses are 
the result of well meant advice. If, for ex- 
ample, a teacher wishes to call attention 
to the dangers of a nasal tone, he may 
cause his pupil to strive for the opposite 
effect with the result that the pupil’s tone 
becomes unnecessarily throaty. The wise 
teacher will adapt his vocal knowledge to 
the individual throats and chests and prob- 
lems with which he has to deal. 

My own vocal teaching, for example, 
had to do solely with the problem of voice 
placing. My earliest lessons were, fortu- 
nately, not hampered by too much advice. 
At the beginning the only counsel my 
teacher gave me was to open my mouth. 
Indeed, he held my chin down to make 
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certain that my tones would have proper 
openness of throat. After that I was al- 
lowed to sing and to show, by my singing, 
what my particular difficulties would be. 


An Invaluable Background 


I AM FORTUNATE in coming from a musical 
family. Music was in the very air of our 
home, and I cannot remember the time 
when I did not sing, for the sheer amuse- 
ment of it. As a baby of two or three, I 
sang arias written for tenor and baritone, 
choral music—everything. As I grew older, 
my voice asserted itself as a light, high 
soprano, of what I believed to be coloratura 
range; and at sixteen I began to study. For 
three months I worked, and then some- 
thing happened. My teacher noticed that, 
although I could easily sing notes above 
high G, the tones I produced verged on the 
falsetto; they were strong and unforced, 
but entirely in the head, without much body 
or resonance. As I was then concentrating 
upon the high soprano register, I did not 


sing many deep notes, but those that I did 
sing seemed richer and fuller, as if they 


were the notes of an entirely different voice. 
Thus my wise teacher determined to dis- 
regard the range of the voice, and to test 
it according to the indications of its natural 
quality and color. This, I may say, is the 
secret of correct voice placing. There is no 
set rule for the placing of voices; the ex- 
perience of the teacher must serve as a 
safeguard against errors. The color and 
quality of a voice indicate its use. Range 
must never determine it. 

To return to my own experiences, my 
teacher again began my work at the foun- 
dation, trying out my voice tone for tone, 


in a downward scale. For three weeks we 
worked entirely in the deeper registers, and 
suddenly my voice took on new _ body, 


resonance, and volume. It was three times 
as large as it had been, and, after all my 
work in the upper registers, I was really 
surprised that these deep, full tones should 
belong to me. The indications of the falsetto 
soprano tones and the fuller alto tones had 
led my teacher to the correct conclusion. 
My voice was really a true contralto. The 
soprano notes I had been singing meant 
merely a matter of extra range. Thus we 
set to work again, building the voice in an 
upward direction this time, and adding tone 
after tone. We worked slowly and carefully, 
and soon found that the higher tones, which 
had lacked resonance before, were now 
sounding forth with entirely different body 
and power. Through correct placing, the 
true voice had asserted itself. This careful 
working out of correctly placed tones was 
the only formal instruction I ever had. Six 
months later, in 1926, I was engaged for 
operatic work in Mantua. I have been ac- 
tively engaged in public work ever since; 
but I have not ceased working and studying. 


Some Significant Fundamentals 


THERE ARE A NUMBER of principles in good, 
natural singing which I am glad to discuss 
with the readers of Tur Erunpe. First, be 
careful to sing always with a free, open 
throat. Practice vocalises on all five vowel 
sounds, with the throat as wide open as you 
can make it. Hold the chin down, if need 
be, to avoid constriction. To make sure the 
throat is well open, practice your throat 
position with a mirror in hand. Watch the 
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little uvula at the back of the throat. When 
the throat is wide open, this uvula will go 
up. When it is up, the voice passes more 
readily into the chambers of resonance. If 
your uvula does not go up easily, practice 
the motion as an exercise, but be extremely 
careful not to tighten the throat. Normally, 
a relaxed dropping of the chin should aid 
in finding the correct, natural position. Sing 
the vowels with the throat well open, and 
it will be found that the voice sounds forth 
more freely. 

As to breathing, the singing breath should 
be as natural and as normal as the breath 
in ordinary speaking. I have never needed 
special breathing exercises, because the 
natural build of my chest and lungs admits 
naturally of a sufficient breath supply. In 
cases where breathing exercises are neces- 
sary, the student should be careful to draw 
his breaths naturally, relying on the power- 
ful abdominal muscles for support, and 
never forcing or constricting them. To my 
own personal way of thinking, the secret 
of the singer’s breath lies in its conserva- 
tion. 

Again I return to the comparison of 
breath in singing and breath in speaking. 
All of us can say a long sentence, or read a 
paragraph aloud, without drawing extra 
breath. Exactly the same should be the case 
in singing. Young students make the mis- 
take of drawing a full breath and then re- 
leasing it all in one phrase. Try to control 
the release of the breath as you do in talk- 
ing. Try to release just enough to vocalize 
the notes of your phrase, and to release it 
evenly. Two errors against which to guard 
are: 

1, Giving out the breath all at one 
time. 
2. Giving it out unevenly. 

There is a helpful little exercise to show 
you exactly what your habits of breath con- 
trol are. Light a candle, and place it near 
enough to your mouth to allow your breath 
to pass the flame as you sing. If you are 
singing incorrectly, the flame will jump 
unevenly and then go out. If you are sing- 
ing correctly, so little breath will come out 
that the flame will remain undisturbed, It 
is the principle of natural breathing that 
will keep the flame alive—and your voice 
along with it. 

It is, of course, the regulated action of 
the diaphragm which keeps the breath even. 
The diaphragm must be under perfect con- 
trol, especially in the case of the singer 
who has not the advantage of a naturally 
long breath, and who must learn to sing 
long phrases notwithstanding. Indeed, per- 
fect control must apply to everything a 
singer does. While the foundation of good 
tone production must be entirely natural, 
the correct use of the voice depends upon 
rigid and never ceasing control, Control in 
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fields. The keeping of strict 
is a matter of control. 


all possible 


tempo alone 


Flexibility, A Singer’s Salvation 
My EARLY EXPERIENCE as a coloratura so- 
prano gave a vocal discipline which I never 
have ceased to pursue, and which is recom- 
mended for all contraltos. That is the per- 
fection of the coloratura technic. It is a pro- 
found mistake to believe that this technic 
is part of the soprano equipment alone. 
Coloratura technic has the effect of making 
the voice light and flexible, and so it is 
just the deeper organs which have most 
need of it. I both legato and 
coloratura vocalises every day. Indeed, 
some of the most florid coloratura passages 
in the singer’s repertoire were written orig- 
inally for the contralto voice. I refer, of 
course, to the operas of Rossini. The lead- 
ing roles of “The Barber of Seville’ and 
“La Cenerentola,” to name but two, were 
written especially for a contralto voice. 
Coloratura sopranos have adopted the role 
of Rosina in “The Barber of Seville,” but 
only by transposition. I often sing the 
familiar Una voce poco fa in its original 
key, and find great use for the trills, the 
fleet scales, and the picchettato generally 
associated with the soprano registers alone. 
But the use of these technics is not the im- 
portant thing. They have distinct vocal 
value for their own sake, as exercises, and 
should be carefully included in the equip- 
ment of every contralto. Besides keeping the 
voice flexible and light, these vocal drills 
have the effect of making the passage from 
one vocal register to another much easier. 
Also, one will find it much easier to sing 
after fifteen minutes of pure coloratura 
vocali ses. 

To save it from becoming tired, keep the 
voice open and light, and never force the 
tones. Some people have the idea that if 
you need little breath for a short, piano 
phrase, you must push a big breath behind 
a long or forte phrase. This is not at all 
the case. The voice sounds forth better and 
fuller, and color, volume and freedom are 
definitely improved, by light, unforced sing- 
ing. Keep the voice light, let it float. 
Achieve your forte passages by breath con- 
trol but never force them. The forcing of 
a tone does not make it either bigger or 
fuller. On the contrary, it restricts volume 
and makes the tone harsh and of bad color. 
Italian singers have an amusing little say- 
ing: we say that “We spend our interest, 


practice 


~ but never our principal.’ That means that 


the fundamental vocal output must never be 
forced or given away; only the interest, 
which one earns from correct, controlled 
singing, may be used. It is a helpful motto 
to keep in mind. 

The correctly used voice does not become 
tired. Indeed, as soon as the least suspicion 
of tiredness or strain shows itself, it brings 
with it the proof that the voice has been 
strained, forced, or incorrectly used in some 
way. Light, floating, open singing makes it 
possible for me to sing four or five major 
performances a week, to keep up with my 
rehearsals and private practice, and to feel 
fresh and ready to go on to more. 

No matter how ardently the young stu- 
dent desires to-go on to operatic work, I 
believe that a flexible equipment for concert 
singing is a necessary part of every career. 
Specialization is a good thing; but over- 
specialization carries with it the danger of 
becoming limited. Personally, I love both 
kinds of work. If I had to make a choice 
of a favorite, I think it would be concert 
work. Not that I like opera the less, but 
because the concert stage gives one greater 
freedom of expression. In an opera, one 
portrays only a single character. In con- 
cert, she becomes a different person with 
every song that is sung. One may be dra- 
matic, the next romantic, the third one 
tragic, the fourth one light. At the interval 
of a few minutes, one has the chance of 
drawing on a whole palette of emotional 
colors. In the opera, there is concentration 
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on the emotions of one character alone. 
Thus, the versatility of the concert reper- 
toire makes it more attractive to me. But 
that, of course, is only a matter of taste. 


Interpreting the Réle 


I HAVE BEEN OFTEN ASKED about the best 
way of interpreting operatic characters. 
Does the singing actress actually become 
the personage she portrays, submerging 
herself into the emotions of the character ; 
or, does she keep a controlled distance be- 
tween reality and imagination, directing 
her motions and actions quite as a stage- 
manager might direct them? I am in favor 
of the second method of procedure. As in 
all matters of art, the principle of complete 
control must apply. We are never anyone 
but ourselves. We do not become Carmen, 
or Amneris, or Azucena. If we did, we 
would run away emotionally; we could not 
sing, or remember lines, or watch the con- 
ductor’s beat, or follow our entrances and 
our cues. We study a character so thor- 
oughly that we know how she would.act. 
Then we direct ourselves, very definitely, 
to act in this manner. We feel with her 
and share her emotions, and we show this 
in owr interpretation. But always we are 
ourselves, controlling that interpretation. 
We do not say, “I am Asucena, I am de- 
mented.” Our performance would be a piti- 
ful thing if we were. No, we say, “I will 
put my best energies into showing my idea 
of how the poor, demented Asucena would 
behave. And the better we know Azucena, 
the more we study her, the more deeply we 


think about her, the more convincing will 


be our interpretation of her character.” 

In all departments of the artist's work, a 
foundation of natural methods must be ex- 
pressed through disciplined control. 


CRECENT CRECORD CRELEASES 


‘By PETER HUGH REED 


ING SYSTEM recently purchased 

the American Record Corporation, 
makers of Columbia, Brunswick and Vo- 
calion records. William S. Paley, president 
of the Broadcasting concern, stated in an 
interview that the tremendous growth of 
home records during the past few years 
has brought about a closer association of 
records and radio. 

In entering the record business, Mr. 
Paley contends, the CBS is broadening the 
base of its service along natural lines. 
“Intensive consumer studies have disclosed 
the fact that the use of records is supple- 
mental to and not a substitute for radio 
listening,” he said. “They indicate also that 
radio broadcasting, in itself, has- widened 
the market for records. Our primary pur- 
pose in this new field will be to find new 
patterns for both serious and popular music 
which will give the greatest enjoyment to 
the public. We aim to give special atten- 
tion to the field of education.” 

The first recording to emanate from the 
new company is Deems Taylor’s orchestral 
suite, “Through the Looking Glass,” played 
by Howard Barlow and the Columbia 
(Broadcasting) Symphony Orchestra (set 
350). Mr. Barlow, who has featured Amer- 
ican music in his radio programs, pursues 
in his first record set a course in which 
he has expressed himself most interested. 
Taylor’s suite, based on Lewis Carroll’s 
famous book, is amiable and_ pleasant 
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AND THEY USED TO PLAY THIS IN CHURCH 


Here is the serpent, and its tamer. In ancient times it was the natural bass of the 
cornet family and was played with a cupped mouthpiece. The wooden tube would 
be about eight feet long, if stretched out. Sometimes, the instrument was made of 
brass and copper. Because it was invented in 1590, by a religious Canon, Edmé 
Guillaume of Auxerre, France, it was supposed to be especially important for 
church services. Its use spread from France to England, where it was considered 
necessary in rural churches, especially where there was no organ. Its compass was 
seventeen diatonic notes, from low C to C”. The instrument is now supplanted by 
the Tuba or, occasionally, by the ophicleide. Mendelssohn, Wagner and others 
prescribed it for use in their scores. 


_ brochure of the ballet, containing a 


music; not pretentious or inflated. Its qui 
movements are rhythmically alive, and | 
slower sections appropriately picturesqt 
The suite is divided into four parts: 
Dedication and The Garden of Li 
Flowers; 2. Jabberwocky; 3. Lookis 
Glass Insects; and 4. The White Knigl 
Barlow does justice to what must ha 
been a difficult score to record successful] 
and the reproduction is the best so f 
made in a radio studio. 

When one poetic mind plays up 
another, the results may well become che 
ishable. This proves true in Sir Thom 
Beecham’s performance of Mendelssohr 
poetic The Hebrides or Fingal’s Ca 
Overture (Columbia disc 69400-D). TI 
composer, ever a skillful painter in mus 
here did himself notable justice in pe 
petuating his visit to the Scotch coa: 
and Beecham brings out all the delica 
tonal nuances of the score. The recorde 
have served the conductor well. 

Toscanini, playing Rossini’s overture | 
an early comic effusion “The Silken La 
der” (Victor disc 15191), gives a high 
polished performance, which offers inte 
esting comparison to Beecham’s earli 
recording of this work, 

When Schumann’s “Piano Concerto — 
A minor, Op. 54,” came under the hands | 
that lovely English pianist Myra Hess, 
surely found an ideal interpreter. Mi 
Hess is a great poet at the keyboard, ar 
Schumann was a great tonal poet. It is s 
easy to oversentimentalize much of th 
music in performance, but Myra Hess dor 


-not -do- this. -The exquisite. individualis 


of the second movement, that charming 
romantic intermezzo, is treasurably s 
forth by Miss Hess. The timing is rare 
but this is true of the whole work. An 
if any readers doubt our contentions, ¥ 
invite them to hear Victor set M-47. 
where the lady is backed by a symphon 
orchestra adroitly controlled by Walt 
Goehr. 

The Czech Philharmonic Orchestt 
proves again that it is one of the be 
orchestras on record, in its performance 
of Smetana’s symphonic poems, Molda 
and From Bohemia’s Meadows and Fores 
(Victor set M-523). Smetana, one of th 
most ardent of all nationalists in musi 
wrote six symphonic poems as a glorificé 
tion of his country which bear the gener 
head, “My Fatherland.” The most popula 
ones of these are No. 2 and No. 4 (tl 
ones recorded), which are pastoral i 
character. 

Richard Strauss, in his “Sinfonia De 
mestica, Op. 53,” turns his attentions 1 
music to “papa, mama, and the baby”; th 
program of the work is concerned wi 
family life for a day. This work is oF 
of Strauss’s most imposing scores fro 
the standpoint of orchestration, being § 
norously rich and full, but thematically le 
compelling. Although the material is oft 
ingeniously developed, the themes in 
selves are not among the composer’s 
enduring. Eugene Ormandy, conducting # 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Victor set 
520), interprets this work as a treme! 
showpiece, making it a veritable “carn 
of effects”; quite different from the m 
genial way in which we heard the | 
poser conduct it. Since the reproduc 
is fervent and realistic, the recording 
undoubtedly make many friends 
wealth of orchestral tone. "i 

The tour of the Monte Carlo 
Russe has apparently created a de 


Victor has brought forward an 
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The Unknown Victor Herbert 


‘By WARREN EMMETT 


ADIO CUT its musical eyeteeth on 
Victor Herbert. The music of the 
genial Irish-American was the bridge 
which the toddling infant crawled 
he realms of popular affection. There 
wardly a program in those early days 
did not include a Herbert melody. 
Herbert” programs were as common 
atic. Kiss Me Again was hard to 
e. If you missed the arrangement for 
hone quartet at two-fifty in the after- 
‘it was only to hear an Hawaiian 
stra do battle with it at six-thirty of 
same evening, not to mention the 
solo arrangements at seven-fifteen, 
twenty and ten-thirty. 

lio was wise in clinging so closely to 
ert. His tunes were prime favorites 
the public; and this fondness tran- 
ed the feeble, unfeeling performances 
s works that issued from the loud- 
ers of the country in the early twen- 
A doting public willingly overlooked 
comings in the presentations, being 
y content to marvel at this newest of 
les, radio; besides, what the perform- 
and its reception lacked, the listener, 
ch familiarity with the melodies, could 
ys 

those days, the Herbert items most 
heard, in addition to the famous 


song already mentioned, were When: - 


e Away (“The Only Girl’), Gypsy 
Song (“The Fortune Teller”), March 
Toys (“Babes in Toyland’), Kiss in 
lark (“Orange Blossoms”), Badinage 
an-Americana. Just these, and little 
Of course, there were exceptions. 
ave radio singer would occasionally 
le, say, The Only One from “Won- 
id,” an operetta first produced in 1905, 
program submitted for approval. But 
no farther than the program director. 
t's this?” he would very probably ask. 
er heard of it. Let’s use Kiss Me 
1; everyone knows that.” Oh, how 
one knew it! 
fortunately, the same condition that 
d during those static-ridden 1920's is 
t as regrettably true to-day. To be 
some melodies from his lovely 
zhty Marietta” have crept into pro- 
, due entirely to the musical ministra- 
f the movie adaptation and the very 
itation given the songs by Jeanette 
Id and Nelson Eddy. A number 
ies were taken here and there; but 
: actually did hear "Neath the South- 
gon, an excellent song for contralto, 
igh sung by Eddy in the movie; 
p, Tramp, Tramp; Ah, Sweet Mystery 
gs and I’m Falling in Love with 
Ine. Thanks to the popular Mac- 
y combination, and the host of 
follow their lead, the latter 
are heard almost every hour 
ut the radio day—or so it seems. 
no radio singers with the 
pioneers from which we are 
ari itively few decades removed? 
move up from Kiss Me Again 
lown on Ah, Sweet Mystery 
ought is disturbing. Is Her- 
as aman of two or 
is as have so many one 
in more extensively cul- 
s? A glance about us 
. Dvorak seems pretty 
d as “the composer of 
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VICTOR HERBERT AND HIS SECRETARY, ROBERT W. IVERSON 


the ‘New World’ Symphony and /Huior- 
esque”; Rubinstein emerges occasionally 
from the gloom of oblivion with the Cloister 
Scene from “Kamennoi-Ostrow” and Mel- 
ody in F; all Delius ever wrote, if we may 
believe. what we hear, is On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring; how often do. we 
get a substitute for Franck’s “Symphony 
in D minor”; for every performance of 
Elgar’s. Enigma Variations, there are ten 
of his Salut d’Amour—but the list grows 
and grows, as the repertoire of each com- 
poser dwindles and dwindles. 

In an effort to draw attention to the 
wealth of rich nuggets buried in the mine 


of Herbert melody, before most of this. vast, 
musical mountain is allowed to. sink from’ 


sight, we have been going through our 
Herbert scores. They stand, forty-one 
strong, on a shelf before us, as we write. 
Along with these operettas, we have bound 
copies of his two operas, “Madeleine” and 
“Natoma” (*); all of his piano and or- 
chestra compositions ; most of his individual 
songs and incidental music written prior 
to and concurrent with his operetta career ; 
a number of his choral compositions, as 
well as his lovely cantata, “The Captive,” 
along with works for violin and his own 
instrument, the violoncello, A truly stag- 


(*) Spring Song (“Natoma”) and A-Perfect 
Day (“Madeleine”), both for soprano, are two 
excellent and vocally effective items for singers 
who are not afraid to tackle fairly difficult 
assignments, 


gering array of music; and yet the greater 
part of it is virgin soil on ‘which most 
singers have never taken a breath. We 
should imagine that sheer curiosity, if 
nothing else, would get the better of most 
of them. However, since it apparently has 
not, place a confiding hand in ours and we 
shall. try to find some “gold” in “them 
thar” hills of melody. 

For the soprano who has sung Kiss Me 
Again, to distraction, there are many other 
lovely melodies, just as fine and effective. 
After all, the complete range of the song 
just misses two octaves by two notes and 
that is quite a spread! Not quite so wide- 
spread in its range and a truly fine song is 
A Soldier's Love from “The Prima Donna.” 
It also was written for Fritzi Scheff and 
is likewise a waltz—Herbert was the last 
of “The Grand Line” to write in three-four 
time, a signature that is rhythmically taboo 
in these days(**). The verse is a gem of 
true simplicity; only Herbert could have 
written it. 

And then—these have been all for soprano 
—we shall list the songs in groups for the 
various voices. There is The Knot of Blue 
from “It Happened in Nordland,” an early 
score, but one that contains some of Her- 
bert’s best melodies. The range is an octave 


(**) Jerome Kern, alone of the contempo- 
rary composers of operetta, occasionally makes 
a foray into this highly questionable territory ; 
but there is something just a bit shamefaced 
about these infrequent adventures. 


and a fifth and the melody is an expansive 
one that yields a rich harvest to a big, well 
placed voice. On the second chorus, an 
optional obbligato gives added interest to 
the vocal line. Incidentally, we should like 
to call all singers’ attention to the accent 
marks (-) Herbert places over various 
groups of notes in his songs. Observe them 
carefully ; the marks are not merely decora- 
tive. In the fifth measure of When You're 
Away (“The Only Girl’) and the third 
measure of The Knot of Blue, just men- 
tioned, be sure to press the notes marked 
with accents and to slacken slightly; by 
which both songs immediately take on 
added values. 

Another of Herbert’s undeservedly neg- 
lected waltz songs for soprano is To the 
Land of My Own Romance from “The En- 
chantress,” an Opéra comique created for 
and produced with Kitty Gordon, in 1911. 
This is Herbert at his best. An unusual 
modulation, midway in the refrain, gives 
the song a piquant touch of great charm. 

If you are looking for a soprano solo of 
real worth and Herbertian flavor, that is 
not in three-four time, we would strongly 
recommend Gypsy Sweetheart from “Old 
Dutch.” The combination may sound in- 
congruous but the song is a gem. It has a 
richly warm feeling which, if properly pro- 
jected, will prove definitely rewarding to 
the singer. It is an easy song but most 
effective. 

Among other songs for the soprano who 
is yearning to find a substitute for Kiss Me 
Again, we might suggest the following: 
Love Is a Story That’s Old (“The Mad- 
cap Duchess’); Princess of Far Away 
(“The Lady of the Slipper’); Love Is 
Tyrant (“The Singing Girl’) ; and Some- 
day (“Her Regiment”). The latter is rela- 
tively simple but true Herbert. At the 
opposite pole are two brilliant waltz songs: 
Where the Fairest Flow’rs Are Blooming 
(“Babette”) and The Nightingale and the 
Star (“Mlle. Modiste”). Both were writ- 
ten for Fritzi Scheff. 

One of our favorites is The Only One 
from “Wonderland.” It presents no diffi- 
culties and shows Herbert at his tuneful 
best. Better known but not heard nearly 
often enough are Moonbeams (“The Red 
Mill”), and Toyland (“Babes in Toy- 
land”), the latter being one of his finest 
scores. 

“The Fortune Teller,” his sixth produced 
operetta, and known chiefly for housing 
Gypsy Love Song, also contains Romany 
Life, a brilliant tour de force for the so- 
prano who delights in Jtalian Street Song 
(“Naughty Marietta”). Romany Life is a 
shade more difficult (although it has noth- 
ing comparable to those “zizzy, zizzy, zing, 
zings!); but study of it will add a worth 
while number to the singer’s repertoire. 
Also from the same score is Always Do As 
People Say You Should, a simple little 
song of great charm. Do not take it too 
fast! 

For the soprano who wants to tackle the 
real Herbert—the Herbert of quickly 
changing moods and tempos, of sly rubatos 
and vocal grace—we would suggest /n the 
Convent They Never Taught Us That 
(“Sweethearts”). Also from the same score 
is the title waltz song; but since its vocal 
range just misses two octaves by half a 
tone, it does present difficulties. Besides, it 
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sounds better instrumentally than vocally. 

We shall leave the sopranos here, mak- 
ing only one more suggestion, Out of His 
Heart, This is an incidental song which 
Herbert wrote for “The Cinderella Man,” 
a play produced in 1916 with Phoebe Fos- 
ter in the leading rdle. The words are good 
and by Edward Childs Carpenter. 

And now for the tenors. No one will 
believe us, perhaps, but Herbert did write 
other songs for the tenor, aside from the 
one about the gentleman who is falling in 
love with a nameless some one. As an ex- 
cellent substitute, if you are looking for 
something pretty much of the same pat- 
tern, there is The Love of the Lorelei 
(“The Debutante’), which we are quite 
sure you have never heard! That is your 
loss, because it is a truly lovely song. As 
compared with J’m Falling in Love With 
Some One, the range is neither quite so 
great, nor is the tessitura at the close so 
brutally high and unrelenting. 

If you are a bit on the Irish side, Her- 
bert will be found to be a true bard who 
loved “the ould sod” from which he sprang. 
From the score of “Eileen,” his splendid 
romantic comic opera (its misfortunes 
proved a blow to the composer to whose 
heart it came closer than any of his other 
works for the stage), we would urge you 
to examine When Shall I Again Sce Ire- 
land, a broad, fervent melody, warm with 
Herbert's love for his native land, and 
Eileen, Alanna Astore, a waltz song. And 
while we are on songs for “Irish tenors,” 
so called, we should like to mention Molly, 
An Irish Love Song. This is a separate 
song, that is, not from an operetta, and 
has a lyric by the late Rida Johnson 
Young. It is dedicated to Herbert's good 
friend and compatriot, John McCormack. 

Three particularly fine songs for tenor 
are Mignonette (“Babes in Toyland”), 
Goddess of Mine (“The Madcap Duchess”) 
and Every Lover Must Meet His Fate 
(“Sweethearts”). All three are gems; but 
have you ever heard either one of the first 
two? It is possible your loud speaker may 
reluctantly have unburdened itself of the 
last mentioned since light opera groups oc- 
casionally present “Sweethearts.” A simple 
little song, a waltz, that will appeal to the 
lyric tenor, is The Wild Rose (“When 
Sweet Sixteen”). 

When we come to suggestions for the 
baritone who has shouted, more times than 
he cares to remember, that he wants what 
he wants when he wants it (bang!), not 
to mention the number of times he has 
slumbered on with his little gypsy sweet- 
heart, we have to search a bit harder. Dur- 
ing the first half of Herbert's operetta 
career, a large number of the baritone-bass 
arias were entrusted to prime ministers, 
governors, and others, who were notoriously 
comic gentlemen, or so they thought. 
Hence, their lyrics struggled feebly along 
allegedly humorous lines, thus making many 
of their songs unfit for general use. Also, 
the baritone was usually given to mouthing 
lugubrious gobs of homely philosophy, most 
of which sounds slightly stuffy to-day. 
However there are exceptions, and among 
them we might list the impassioned Nea- 
politan Love Song (“Princess Pat”). Sub- 
titled T’amo!, it has a set of Italian lyrics 
for the baritone who prefers to make love 
in that romantic language. Four other sug- 
gestions, although a bit old fashioned in 
feeling, are My Honor and My Sword 
(“Babette”), Dreaming, Dreaming (“The 
Serenade”), and My Toast to You and A 
Man’s a Man for That, both from 


of the gala ‘Band Issue” 


The Threshold of Music 


Owing to the special nature of THE Erupe for March, and 
for April, the special serial, ‘The 
Threshold of Music’ by Lawrence Abbott, is omitted from these 
two issues. It will be resumed in THe Erupe for May. 


“When Sweet Sixteen.” In these it is the 
words that tend to date the songs. More 
recent, and blessed with better lyrics are 
Pretty As a Picture (“Sweethearts”) and 
Will-o’-the-Wisp (“The Debutante”). 

Herbert's ventures into the contralto 
range were infrequent and, when made, 
were often designed to point up a character 
who was more or less of a caricature. 
There is however, one surpassingly lovely 
song for the lower female voice, Jf Only 
You IVere Mine (“The Singing Girl’, pro- 
duced at Montreal in 1899). No one ever 
does it and yet it is one of Herbert’s love- 
liest melodies, an enduring, haunting refrain 
of real contralto calibre. It will also serve, 
just as it stands, equally well for baritone. 

For the soprano and tenor (or baritone) 
who are seeking duets with which to re- 
place Because You're You (“The Red 
Mill”), surely deserving of retirement after 
an overly active career, we Offer Think of 
Me (“The Prima Donna”), I’ll Bribe the 
Stars (“Babette”), Far Up the Hill (“The 
Madcap Duchess”), The Golden Age (“The 
Debutante”) and All for You (“Princess 
Pat”). A particularly lovely song for so- 
prano and baritone is The Isle of Our 
Dreams (“The Red Mill”). Also well 
worth study, for soprano and alto, is For 
Better or For Worse, also from “Princess 
Pat. (45) 

There you are! A goodly collection of 
fine songs. We do hope that some radio 
singers will be encouraged to abandon the 
old and hackneyed and to substitute one or 
more from the many we have mentioned. 
While reference has been made repeatedly 
and. exclusively to radio singers, since in 
these days it is “on the air” that Herbert 
naturally finds almost his sole outlet; our 
suggestions are directed to all singers of 
Herbert, at home or in public recital. 

The salon combinations, that at one time 
every hotel sported, have been washed 
away in the successive waves of depres- 
sion. These groups fattened on Herbert's 
graceful little concert numbers. For those 
pliable instrumental combinations in radio 
with a full string division, we would sug- 
gest, instead of constantly using overor- 
chestrated arrangements of his songs, that 
substitution be made of his strictly or- 
chestral works—such gems as Air de Bal- 
let; Forget-Me-Not; and Sunset, all for 
string orchestra. Among his salon ventures 
of purest ray, let us list Vesterthoughts; 
Love Sonnet; Devotion; and Fleurette. His 
“Woodland Fancies,”’ a suite for full or- 
chestra has been relegated to an oblivion 
it in no wise deserves and from which some 
discerning conductor would do well to 
rescue it. Aside from its fine musical con- 
tent, it is superbly scored, as are all the 
works by this master of the orchestra. 

Herbert was the supreme melodist of his 
generation. An immensely prolific composer, 
he created ingratiating melodies with a 
dangerous ease, an ease that resulted in a 
heritage of almost staggering proportions. 
Much of his music, by its very nature, was 
perishable and one watches its passing with 
no regret. But an amazingly rich residue 
remains. Let us hope there are singers 
with sufficient curiosity to examine it! 


(***) The radio singer in search of lighter 
material is advise vd to take a look at some of 
the “production” numbers Victor Herbert 
wrote for various editions of the Ziegfeld 

“Follies,” all of them to words by the gifted 
Gene Buck. It was Herbert and Buck who led 
the fight in the early days for the proper 
recognition of the composer's rights, a recog- 
nition that resulted in the formation of the 
powerful American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers. 
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Firty YEARS AGO THIS Mont 


Epwarp Baxter Perry, to whom our 
American musical students are so much 
indebted because of his richly pioneering 
spirit, offered these thoughts on freedom 
of sentiment in the young musician. 

“Not long since, when urging upon a 
pupil the necessity of bringing out the 
deeper mood and meaning of a certain 
composition, the writer received this re- 
sponse : 

““‘T am afraid to make it say all that, 
to put so much of myself into it, people 
will call me sentimental!’ 

“The reply voiced a prevailing and thor- 
oughly American weakness. It is far too 
common here to find, especially among our 
girls, a bright, warm, impulsive nature, 
full of genuine sentiment and poetic fancy, 
choked and perverted, turned shallow and 
bitter, by this same paralyzing fear of 
ridicule: persons who take a morbid pride 
in concealing and repressing their better 
selves so effectually that even their most 
intimate friends shall never suspect them 
of being one degree less frivolous and 
heartless than their companions; who in 
their turn are doubtless vying with them 
in this deplorable misguided effort to be- 
little themselves, their lives and influence. 

“Tt is one of the most significant and 
lamentable signs of the time, that any 
allusion to or expression of a warm, true, 
earnest sentiment is met in society with 
more or less open and bitter derision, even 
by those who are secretly in sympathy with 
it, admire the courage and sincerity of 
its champion, and would gladly take the 


The Lazy Hand 


By BLANCHE W. LATHROP 


IN EARLY YEARS, having “side-stepped” to 
a great extent left hand practice on the 
piano, and having formed also the lazy 
habit of substituting an easy, “faked” har- 
mony for the original, I later found my- 
self woefully inefficient to cope with pas- 
sages of ordinary difficulty in the bass. It 
was apparent that, if I expected to play 
anything, honestly and correctly, the effects 
of this negligence and “faking” must be 
overcome. 

Outlining a regular routine for left hand 
practice, a short time each day was de- 
voted to simple exercises, such as studies 
for two fingers, three fingers, and so on. 
Later, scales and arpeggios were used. 

For some time there seemed little no- 
ticeable improvement, but I refused to 
become discouraged, and kept steadily on 
with the routine. After many months of 


The Scrambling Pupil 


$e By GEORGE COULTER 


TEACHERS are often puzzled to know how 
to deal with the scrambling pupil, the un- 
restrainable rusher, who has no respect for 
accuracy, time or expression. 

It is futile to tell him to take his time 
and to look before he leaps; one chord to 
him is as good as another, and it would 
seem he had only the st notion as to _ 
what was right in sound and Sa atin 
wrong. BS 

We have cured many players: - “this de: 
plorable habit by enforcing c 


on one thing at a time. This nee 


simply by taking a piece of p: ve 


a 


r 
same bold stand in its defense, but 
not, so add their coward voices to 
the majority. This is the more deplo: 
since this tendency is at once cause 
effect. The continual and systematic d 
and suppression ef emotion and ide 
result finally in their complete exting 
in most cases, or leave them defo 
and feeble, to struggle for a preca 
existence in some dark, hidden reces 
the soul, whose highest throne is 
rightful heritage. 

“George Sand _ says, 
ing of the French, 

“We once had sentiment, but the si 
of sarcasm has scorched it from our he 
and where it grew is a desert place!’ 

“Alas for the people of whom thi 
true! Alas for the young man or me 
who can say ‘I have no sentiment,” 
speak truth. And let me here caution 
young person against a light and freq 
even though purposely insincere, denig 
any characteristic of value; for ther 
a strange and subtle sympathy between 
heart and the lips, which works stéa 
if stealthily, to bring them more and fr 
into accord, because a lie is in every s 
a violation of the laws of nature; 
what is first uttered as a conscious, flag 
falsehood, becomes less so with each tf 
tition, till unawares a day will come y 
shall see it transformed into a gla 
truth. Such a person, no matter how h 
organized, or perfectly trained other 
is no better than a machine. He does 
live, he simply runs.” 


somewhere, sp 


earnest practice, it became evident 
while playing a piece in which th 
hand was required to “work,” the fi 
were certainly doing their part smo 
This was encouraging, and I felt 
now was the time to tackle the bas’ 
sages of various measures and p 
which had formerly seemed diffic 
Enclosing these parts in brackets, 
became “little studies for the left 
alone.” Great benefit was derived 
the practice of these little studies, for 
covered a wide field and, as they t 
the reluctant fingers so well, they s 
the requisite thing to play in ever 
ceivable position. 
In due time, I not only acquired | 
left-hand technic, but also learned 1 
in patience and “sticktoitiveness” 
have been invaluable. ; 


’ 
ia 


wh 
board and covering from view ¢) 
of music but the one being 
the moment; the succeeding ) 
would not be revealed un 
notice had been satis 
At times i may be 
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EARLY A CENTURY has passed 
since the saxophone was invented by 
Adolph Sax in 1840 when it made its 
appearance as a member of the 
Military Bands. As might be ex- 
l of a comparatively new instrument, 
have been several improvements in 
ction since its introduction, the 
table being the addition of keys 
for alternate fingerings, improve- 
‘in key mechanism, mouthpiece, reed, 
ts general responsive qualities. 
history of the saxophone is rather 
nly known—its slow acceptance as a 
it mental voice, its steady growth, 
its amazing popularity since the be- 
ng of the twentieth century, especially 
nerica. That it became somewhat of an 
st is truly unfortunate and perhaps un- 
ar In spite of improved structure 
roofs of its freshness and vitality, the 
ne is still considered by many mu- 
s as the “black sheep” of the wood- 
ily. There is ironic humor in the 
se referring to the saxophone as the 
voodwind that nobody blows good.” 
jough the saxophone will soon cele- 
its centennial, the antagonism and in- 
ence with which it has been regarded 
little abated. There exists a definite 
dice regarding its real value to band 
Behony orchestra instrumentation. A 
y musicians still hold to the 
1 that the voice of the ‘saxophone is 
able only so long as it is confined to 
er-garden, dance hall or night club. 
oid but tolerate its use on radio and 
es as a stimulant to the activities 
so-called “jitterbugs.” One might 
d justification for these attitudes, 
considered that the pliant voice of 
cophone has been too thoroughly im- 
in this type of environment. 
plight of the saxophone seems pecul- 
he light of the fact that other instru- 
have been subjected to the same 
ls. Trumpet, trombone, violin and 
have been called upon to mimic 
om those of the barnyard to those 
gle, as well as being turned into 
at is alternately wailing, whining, 
crying, laughing. Can it be said, 
‘in securing these effects the vio- 
net, or trumpet is more legitimate 
lly effective than the saxophone? 
saxophone was born too late 
oi sanity bestowed on these 
s by time. The tendency of 
to subject it to ridiculous 
h ieaping of indignities upon 
y helped its cause with the more 
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strumental family in the band of this day. 
Some of the abuse of the saxophone arises 
from the popular conception of the instru- 
ment as primarily a medium for jazz, 
swing, or what have you. Added to this is 
the prevalent idea that it is the easiest of 
all instruments to play, and this mistaken 
feeling is the very reason for such inferior 
performance and resulting lack of apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of the saxophone. 


Not Easy to Master 


GRANTING THAT FROM a mechanical and 
technical viewpoint the saxophone is quite 
simple in comparison with the other in- 
struments of the woodwind family, the fact 
yet remains that the mere mastering of the 
rudimentary scale is in itself no mean 
achievement. The problems of tone produc- 
tion, intonation, tone quality, control and 
articulation are just as omnipresent and 
difficult to conquer as they are upon most 
of the other woodwinds. Since the saxo- 
phone responds so easily to the initial 
efforts of the student, the erroneous im- 
pression that it is easy to play takes root. 
With this complacent attitude, few students 
give sufficient attention to those elements 
prerequisite to a satisfying performance. 

The serious student of the violin, piano, 
or other instrument realizes and prepares 
himself for the difficulties which are en- 
countered in gaining mastery of his instru- 
ment. He has learned or has been informed 
of the fact that years of study and applica- 
tion are necessary before one can hope to be 
a competent performer, and he approaches 
the study of the instrument with the correct 
mental attitude. In contrast, the average be- 
ginner on saxophone expects proficiency 
within a very short time, and there have 
been instances where a performer on some 
other instrument has accepted an engage- 
ment for saxophone performance before 
that instrument was purchased! 

Without a doubt, were this instrument 
more difficult to play from the outset—if 
its response to fingering were less facile, 
or if the C major scale, for instance, were 
technically as difficult to perform as on the 
clarinet—it is certain that we listeners 
would not have to bear with the abuses 
dealt out by incompetent players. For- 
tunately, all saxophonists do not play badly, 
and when we are privileged to hear the 
instrument as played by such artists as 
Cecil. Leeson, Merle Johnson, Larry Teal 
and others, we immediately are aware of 
the beauty of the saxophone tone, of its 
wealth of color, and of its possibilities as 
an inseparable part of the modern band. 


Literature Limited 


THESE ARTISTS, having been and continu- 
ing as serious students, are not content 
with merely producing a sound on the 
saxophone, but have worked on it with 
much the same musicianly application and 
in the same manner as the concert pianist 
or violinist. They have established a sound 
routine of study which is cognizant of all 
the factors necessary to final mastery of 
the instrument. It is the work of musicians 
such as they that helps us to realize the 
lack of respect and the mistreatment the 
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saxophone has suffered from insincere and 
incompetent players. 

The type of literature which for years 
was employed in exploring the technical 
capacities of the saxophone, as well as the 
numerous “tricks” used by many players, 
was such as to help only to aggravate the 
already antagonistic attitude of many mu- 
sicians. Like many of the other wind in- 
struments, the saxophone has a_ rather 


limited repertoire. When the great mass of 


symphonic literature was being written, the 
saxophone was non-existent, and it could 
not be included in the works of the masters. 
Whether or not they would have considered 
it an effective orchestral voice cannot be 
decided, but it is significant that later great 
composers have given it due recognition. 
Within the past few years music of a se- 
rious nature has been written for the saxo- 
phone. That composers such as Glazounov 
and Ibert thought enough of its merits to 
write concertos for it leads us to believe 
that more worth while literature for this 
instrument is in the offing. 

Though slightly inferior to the clarinet 
in compass, quality and articulation, the 
saxophone is of great value as an addition 
to the band instrumentation. Since the band 
lacks the string quality of the symphony 
orchestra, it is essential to make good use 
of those instruments of the band which will 
help to secure a variety of tonal color. The 
tonal quality of the saxophone, when prop- 
erly played, reproduces on a magnified scale 
tones akin to those of the violoncello. In 
addition the instrument affords great sus- 
taining power to the full choir of the 
brasses. 


Those Luscious Strings 


IN THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, where the 
tonal color is magnificently enhanced by the 
string quality, the presence of a choir of 
saxophones is less practical, except where 
it may be used as a solo voice. France, per- 
haps, has given more attention to the serious 
use of the saxophone than any other nation. 
It is no accident that leads composers such 


‘as Saint-Saéns, Bizet, Thomas, D’Indy and 


Debussy to write for the saxophone not 
only as an ensemble instrument, but as a 
solo instrument with orchestral accompani- 
ment. A further evidence of the French 
recognition of this instrument is the fact 
that the Paris Conservatory created the 
post of Professor of saxophone, and this 
position was held by so great a teacher 
and soloist as Professor Mayeur. 

The famous Garde Republicaine Bande 
of France, one of the world’s finest con- 
cert bands, has for years included in its 
instrumentation a saxophone group which 
has earned the highest respect and esteem 
of those very musicians who would frown 
most upon the effects attempted by some of 
America’s “Hot saxophonists,” and give 
scant credit to the saxophonist of our better 
concert bands. 

Cecil Leeson, one of America’s foremost 
players of this instrument, is to be admired 
and congratulated, not only for his excep- 
tional talent and accomplishments, but also 
for his courage and foresight in using a 
serious type of music whose quality raises 


The Saxophone—Its Uses and Abuses 


the saxophone from the “gutter,” so to 
speak, to the recital hall. Mr. Leeson’s 
programs contain nothing of the claptrap 
variety. He offers instead original 
phone concerti, as well as transcriptions of 
serious works written by the masters. His 
work is a tribute as well as an aid to the 
saxophone, and when it is so handled by 
artists, there is augury of complete accept- 
ance by composers, musicians and those 
music audiences which up to this time have 
given it small consideration. 


Saxo- 


Some Saxophone Problems 


As HAS BEEN PREVIOUSLY STATED, One of 
the most difficult problems to solve is the 
changing of the attitude of the great ma- 
jority of players as to the latent possibilities 
and beauties of the saxophone. So long as 
the instrument is left to the devices of 
dance enthusiasts it is irredeemable. 

Secondly, there is the necessity for higher 
standards of performance by the players 
themselves. Lastly, there is the inescapable 
demand for a better quality of literature, 
which includes original works as well as 
transcriptions. Of these three problems, I 
believe that the second is of greatest im- 
portance to the welfare of the instrument. 
The saxophone can come into its own only 
when the performer is competent, and only 
when his exploitation of the instrument is 
determined by genuine interest and high 
standards of performance and quality of 
music. 

The most important element in good 
saxophone playing is, as in any other mu- 
sical instrument, that of tone quality. Sadly 
enough, few players are proficfent in this 
respect. Good tone quality arrives only 
with mastery of the precepts of breath con- 
trol, and it is with this problem that very 
few saxophonists concern themselves. There 
must be taken into consideration several 
facts. As with all wind instruments, correct 
diaphragmatic breathing is very essential. 
The saxophone is quite different from the 
clarinet in construction; it has a more ex- 
treme conical bore, which automatically 
causes it to be more open and therefore 
offers less resistance to the air column. Due 
to this lack of resistance in the air column, 
breath control is even more essential than 
in instruments such as oboe, and clarinet, 
which, with their individual constructions 
set up a resistance and thus serve as an aid 
to breath pressure and control. 

Another primary factor in the develop- 
ment of a satisfying saxophone tone is the 
embouchure. We find among our students, 
especially the inexperienced players, a ten- 
dency to use a clarinet-embouchure on the 
saxophone. This is of course a minor 
tragedy ; it is a common fault which clearly 
calls for our attention. With the clarinet 
embouchure, we use the lower teeth as a 
support for the lower lip, while on the 
saxophone the lower lip is supported by the 
corner muscles of the mouth. The chin 
muscles are drawn up and the corner mouth 
muscles drawn forward. This can be 
achieved by the pronunciation of the syllable 
“du” or “doo.” It will be found that this 
syllable serves as an aid in drawing the 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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A Monthly Etude Feature 
of practical value, 


by an eminent 


Specialist 


ELEPHANT’S PARADE 
By G. A. GraAnt-SCHAEFER 

The title of this opening piece for the 
month of March suggests at once that it is 
to be played in descriptive style. 

Note first the tempo indication, Andante 
con moto, which means it is to be played 
slowly but with no abandonment of the 
feeling of motion going forward. 

Let the motion be deliberately clumsy, 
rhythmically speaking. This effect can best 
be obtained by applying first very heavy 
accents as marked, followed by “lazy” 
eighths. The proper six-eight swing will 
suggest the swaying of the great beasts 
as they lumber along in parade formation. 

Carefully observe the many two note 
slur signs, hold strictly to fempo once it 
is established, and follow all marks of 
dynamics. 


A SPRING GARDEN 
By Marcery McHate 

The Etude sounds the first real note of 
spring in this number by Margery McHale. 
It is in waltz form, and the first theme 
opens with a broken chord divided between 
the hands. This broken chord appears at 
intervals throughout the first section, is 
essentially part of the melody, and should 
be so treated. 

The second section, in 
major—dominant key—is 
played animato. 

One’s best Singing tone should be given 
the sustained note of the melody and 
proper tonal balance established between 
melody and accompaniment throughout. 

The pedal is simple and it is carefully 
marked—once to the measure. 


the 
marked to 


key of D 
be 


FELICITY 
By Gatty SELLARS 

Chord structure, with the melody in the 
upper voice of the right hand, dominates 
this composition. 

Even though the chord figures are rather 
extended, the treatment should decidedly 
not suggest heaviness of any kind to the 
imagination. On the contrary, play this 
music rather quietly and with grace as 
suggested by the text. 

The basses are important and should be 
played with proper significance, using the 
pedal strictly as marked. 

The second section, beginning with meas- 
ure 17, introduces a syncopated accompani- 
ment for the left hand, against the melody 
in the right. 

The tempo is a bit slower here than in 
the first section. 

The first theme is in E-flat major, the 
second in B-flat major, dominant key; 
and by means of the D. C. al Fine, the 
piece closes with the restatement of the 
first theme. 


DREAM BARQUE 

By Forest M. SuuMAKER 
As is so often the case, the title of this 
piece gives definite clue to the interpre- 
tation. It is obviously in the style of a 
berceuse, except that in place of the rock- 
ing cradle a swaying boat is indicated’ by 
the six-eight swing of the rhythm. 

The text indication, Allegrctio ma non 
troppo, is no doubt a warning against 
allowing the piece to drag. However, a 
feeling of drowsiness should pervade its 
measures except in the section marked 
poco appassionato, which probably depicts 
a troubled dream. Peace and serenity: re- 
turn, however, at measure 19 and, except 
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for the accellerando marked in measures 
23 and 24, the tempo is again on the 
dreamy or drowsy side; and it continues 
so thus to the end where a diminuendo 
and rallentando fade away into nothingness. 


TORE ADOR ET ANDALOUSE 
By A. RUBINSTEIN 


In arranging this piece for piano Preston 
Ware Orem managed to retain the decided 
Spanish flavor of the original. 

The rhythmical figure of the first four 
measures, which is repeated after each 
phrase of melody, is typically Spanish and 


places the piece definitely -in the dance 
form. 
As a dance, phrasing, accents, tempo 


and rhythm are all to the fore. The second 
section, beginning with measure 36 is quite 
vigorous in treatment. Played fortissimo 
with strong rhythmical outlines it serves 
as a highlight which builds up to a yet 
greater climax after the glissando passage 
in measure 51. 

While not exactly easy, this piece has 
the faculty of sounding much more difficult 
than it really is. It should be an interesting 
addition to the teaching repertoire. 


THE 
By Ernest 

Even as the spinet differed structurally 
from the piano of our day, so the music 
of the spinet age differed from the idiom 
of to-day. 
of an earlier musical era, 
of a bourrée. 

The bourrée is a dance supposedly of 
French origin, said to have come from the 
province of Auvergne. However, author- 
ities differ on the subject of its origin, 
and some contend that it is a Spanish 
dance first practiced in Biscay, where it 
is still danced. 

The bourrée has certain characteristics 
of the gavotte with which it is sometimes 
confused. There are, however, distinctions 
sufficiently sharp between the two. For ex- 
ample, the gavotte begins on the third beat 
of the measure and is counted in fours; 
whereas the bourrée begins on the fourth 
quarter note, counted two to the measure— 
aila breve, usually. From which it will be 
readily seen that the tempo of the bourrée is 
faster than that. of the gavotte. 


SPINET 
Harry ApAMS 


is in the form 


THE PRINCESS DANCES 
By Jesse L. Gaynor 


Perhaps no one person has contributed 
more to the piano teaching profession by 
way of material and methods than Jessie 
L. Gaynor, the composer of this piece. 

Mrs. Gaynor specialized in the teaching 
of little folk and many of her ideas, to- 
gether with their manner of presentation, 
form the basis of modern piano teaching. 

This little number is in gavotte form 
(compare it with the bourrée form in the 
preceding piece). 

Keep an even tempo; make nice contrast 
between /egato and staccato and try to 
create the atmosphere of the court  ball- 
room of an earlier day. 


, , 
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ST. PATRICK’S .DAY IN THE 
MORNING 
By James H. Rocers 
Typically Irish is this jig by James H. 
Rogers which should be played “briskly, 
but not too fast,” as outlined in the text. 
The repeated D in the bass gives a drone 
effect suggestive. of the Irish bagpipes. 


This piece, written: in- the style . 


— =: _". 4 


This effect is even more pronounced in the 
left hand part of the second section as 
the piece goes into the key of G major. 

The non legato, shown in the very begin- 
ning of the piece, should be preserved 
throughout. 

Perhaps a word of warning anent the 
rhythm might not be amiss.. Very often 
in six-eight time, the dotted eighth fol- 
lowed by a sixteenth thus, 


Ex.1 


; raacieiedale 


is incorrectly played and made to sound 
thus, 


Ex.2 


Eber) ane 


It is a trap into which it is easy to fall, 
hence the warning. 

This piece appears at a most opportune 
time, coming as it does, in the March issue 
of THe Etupe.-It should find a place on 
many recital programs during the month, 


PETITE VALSE DE BALLET 
By Fay Foster 

Delicacy and elegance of style character- 
ize the interpretation of this number. It is 
played in slow waltz time, and the first 
theme calls for continual contrast between 
legato and staccato, 

‘In the second «section, 
measure 21, the melody is carried in the 
upper voice of the right hand. The sus- 
tained notes should be played with the best 
possible singing tone, using arm pressure 
rather than percussive attack. 

The staccato figures between measures 
37 and 43 should be played with marked 
crispness—a brittle wrist attack is best 
for the purpose. 

The mood changes at measure 73 with 
the entrance of a new section. Here more 
speed and brilliancy are required and are 
kept in force until the da capo sign is 
reached in measure 108, after which the 
original treatment is resumed. 


LARGO APPASSIONATO 
By Lupwic vAN BEETHOVEN 
While Beethoven literally grew out of 
Haydn and Mozart, there were definite 
signs of an individual style even in his 
early works. In this slow movement from 
the “Sonata, Op. 2, No. 2,” note how 
orchestral is the treatment. The opening 
measures suggest the resonance of the 
wind choir against an ever moving pis- 
sicato of the bass viols. Again notice how 
measure 10 imitates (with another instru- 
ment of the orchestra) the melodic mate- 
rial already heard an octave higher in 
measure 9. And so throughout the entire 
movement each separate voice represents 
an individual instrument of the orchestra. 
To play this number well assumes a 
certain amount of preliminary study in the 
sonata form generally, and in Beethoven's 
style in particular. 
MAZURKA IN G MINOR 
By Frepertc CHopin 


The mazurka is a Polish dance which 
evolved as early as the sixteenth century. 
It originated as a national ag always 
accompanied by dancing. 

- Augustus IIT, King of Poland aint Elec- 
tor of Saxony, introduced it into Germany. — 
Later it became parses in France and- 
England. _ : 


=e 


beginning with - 


APe8 a 


Analysis of Piano | 
appearing in 

the Music Secti 

of this Issue 


¢ 
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Chopin gave his own characteristic t 
ment to the mazurka form, and, by 
tending it and eliminating all vulgar 
raised it from its peasant music statu 
the level of sophisticated salon use, a 
did also with the waltz form. 

In addition to the one here prese 
which was published posthumously, Ch 
composed and published fifty-two mazu 
many of which are heard frequently 


recital programs. 


MY SHADOW WALKS ALONG 
WITH ME 
By Berniece Rost CopELAND 

Here is a short piece for the Ju 
readers of Tur Erupe. 

The melody remains in the right 
throughout against a very. simple acc 
paniment. The left hand is requires 
play in both treble and bass clefs. | 
phrase is carefully marked and words 
provided so that it may serve also 
song if desired. 


SLEEPY SONG 

By Marian W. Hatu 

Here is a tiny cradle song for the 
grader. | 
The rocking motion will automatic 
result if the first beat is slurred int 
thrown off on the second as marked. 
It should be played smoothly, n 
fast, and in a dreamy, lazy fashion. 
words appended will act as a direct | 
in the matter of expression, 


a 


FIRST DAFFODIL OF SPRIN( 
By Apa RIcHTER 


Here is an easy piece in waltz time 
the melody in the left hand throughout 

Until the pupil has developed con 
in “themadizing” with the left hi 
would be well to insist upon separate | i 
practice. The accompanying chords of 
right hand all lie within a small ra 
and should offer but little difficulty. 


1G 


INDIAN RAIN DANCE 
By Joun StTocKpRIDGE 

This very characteristic Indian 
will no doubt find favor with all y 
pianists, as the Indian idea is perent 
popular with them. Teachers should 
out and help with the open fifths in 
left hand—designed to suggest tom-tor 
and for the rest allow the child’s ima 
tion full play. The more descriptiv 
interpretation of this piece, the bette 


ROLLING ALONG 

By Emity SAUNDERS 

Here is a broken chord piece to be 
with a rolling motion. It is in si 
rhythm and is written in the key 
major. The phrasing is carefully 
and, of course, should be followed 
as indicated. j . 


LITTLE MOUNTAIN BR 
By Myra ApLeR- 
_Here is a he of about se ece 


‘ar Music and Technic 


I would like complete informa- 
on as to teaching chord playing in 

ular music. There is a teacher here 
o teaches just chord playing in left 
nd, with popular music and I would 
to know the method, if there is a 


thod. 
2. What in your opinion is the best 
to start pupils? How long should 
y be drilled on pure technic? How 
years before they begin to play 
the use the Presser books and 
h my pupils technic as they ad- 
nee. am very well liked as a 
cher. Some say I advance my pupils 
rapidly. But the reason is, I do 
‘spend too much time on technic. 
I do wrong? My pupils are the 
yes chosen after tryouts in high 
ool to do all aceompanying work 
solo playing. I do teach some 
nic, of course.—A. F. W., Iowa. 


as you say, you are so successful, 
9 you want to teach popular music? 
“not stick to the field in which you 
? However, your local music dealer, 
¢ publishers of Ture Erupr, will gladly 
sh you names of popular music meth- 
I warn you now that you will 
“systems” disappointing. If you 
t have the knack of playing jazz or 
it is futile to try to develop it, unless 
can spend long months in experiment 
yractice. Do you think it worth while? 
ur case, I would say, leave the popular 
to others. 
ose are too many questions for me 
Swer at one time. If your pupils read 
play well enough to be selected as 
§l accompanists, I do not think you 
worry much, for you eyidently’ de- 
/ good facility and rhythm in their 
. On the other hand I.am a firm be- 
-in pure technic. Do not overdo it, of 
¢, but give at least one such assign- 
at each lesson—chords, finger exer- 
scales or arpeggios—and hear this 
ut fail every week. 
ember too, that all successful persons 
emselves open to sour and spiteful 
Some of us even flourish on it. 
ly worry? Just go your own sweet 
ivering still better goods to your 


have an eight year old girl who 
s piano lessons from me. She has 
hed John Williams’ “First Book.” 
p is quite musical, sings well, but 
y Aad ear. She can read the notes 
i 1, but all the reasoning on my 
eannot convince her that she 
play by note—not by ear. Her 
er does not know the notes so 
cannot help her. I never play her 
tes over for her. She watches the 
fairly well the first few times 
_pla a piece, but then she pays 
attention to them. Her mother 
| that she sometimes practices 
her music. I know she is care- 
nob I do about it ?— 
ou 


ly are not giving her difficult 
. Put her on something hard 
she will be forced to pay 


not letting musical chil- 
al which challenges their 


a some pieces by “ear” 
her look at the key- 
d show her how easy 
the music. Also, 


, daily sight 


OHE GEACHERS’ CROUND GABLE 


Conducted Monthly by 
GUY MAIER 
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I'm airaid you will just have to grin and 
bear it. Your little girl sounds to me quite 
interesting and gifted. 


Musical Journeys 


I have been interested in your con- 
certs, especially your musical jour- 
neys and your concerts for young 
people for a long time. I should like 
very much to give some similar pro- 
grams for children and young people. 
I really do not know how to plan such 
a program, and would appreciate it 
very much if you would give me some 
suggestions as to your program ma- 
terial and how you present it to your 
audiences. I see that you use slides 
te- illustrate your programs. Do you 
know if suitable pictures for such use 
are available anywhere ?—L, BR, N 
California. 


” 


Unfortunately my other activities have 
temporarily crowded out the Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts and Journeys, but I am 
happy to note that others have discovered 
the rewards (spiritual as well as financial) 
in- this field, and are experimenting for 
themselves in recitals for children. 

My own approach to these concerts is 
so individual that I hesitate to advise any- 
one else to follow along the same lines. 
This much, however, I can say with au- 
thority—any good player or singer, with 
exuberance, resourcefulness, youthful point 
of view, and clear speaking voice, can in- 
terest young people in good music, if care 
is taken to present the programs ingra- 
tiatingly and “humanly” enough. There 
must be scrupulous, thoughtful preparation 
which will permit last minute flexibility to 
fit each concert to the widely varying 
quality, quantity and age group of the 
audience. 

The best place for these concerts is of 
course the school, during. regular school 
hours, preferably at assembly periods early 
in the morning or afternoon when dis- 
ciplinary problems are at a minimum. For 
very young children (four to eight)— 
which I consider by far the most impor- 
tant age group to reach—a twenty minute 
concert is long enough. No selection should 
run over two minutes, and the speaking 
continuity between numbers should be in 
story form. Keep to the unreal, fairy tale 
quality, even though it is far fetched or 
loosely strung together. After ten minutes 
let the children participate in the program 
by singing, tapping, or humming quietly. 
During the first part of the concert avoid 
selections that are very loud or dashing, 
for the children will laugh at them and 
get out of hand. (The only response young 
children know for pleasurable excitement is 
laughing or yelling—so watch out!) It is 
enough to play one or two brilliant num- 
bers at the end of the program. Perform 
good music only—and especially simple 
pieces with direct melodic appeal. Always 
include one very calm piece to which you 
request the children to listen with left 
hands cupped under chins, right hands 
cupped under left elbows, eyes closed. Don’t 
be annoyed by the peculiar airplane pro- 
peller noise heard during the concert, for 
it is only the harmless and_ necessary 
rhythmic swinging of the children’s legs 
not long enough to reach the floor. (You'd 
be tempted to swing yours, too, under the 
same circumstances!) If restlessness be- 
comes too apparent, announce that you need 
assistance in presenting the concert, or that 
you would like to hear the children make 
some music of their own; so, would the 
audience stand up and sing one or two 
songs for you (you having learned some 


ra : f a ee “ 


of their favorite songs beforehand)? Ap- 
plaud them enthusiastically afterward; tell 
them how wonderfully they sing, and you'll 
have complete, happy silence for your next 
number, and more applause after it. 

Oh, there are so many ways to make 
children love music! If you can hold the 
attention of very young audiences with 
good music you are not only an artist but 
a child psychologist as well. Tackle- the 
problem boldly; try out a concert in a 
neighborhood school and persist in repeat- 
ing the experiment; you will soon learn 
what “goes over,” and you will be fas- 
cinated by the result. Through it, you will 
add to your prestige and also to the size 
of your teaching class. 

For older elementary school children up 
to twelve years, I advise programs with 
titles, like “Europe in 45 Minutes’—a swift 
musical airplane trip from New York to 
six or eight countries and return; “The 
Magic Carpet’”—a musical journey around 
the world; “From the Mayflower to Mac- 
Dowell”—a survey of American music; 
“Music and Nature’—which give you a 
large field to choose from. 

For high schools, “Great Songs of the 
World’; “Dances, Old and New” (or a 
much better title, suggested by Levin 
Houston, “From Sarabande to Swing”) ; 
“America’s Music, from Foster to Gersh- 
win”; “Shakespeare in Music’; “A Mu- 
sical Journey to Austria and Bavaria” 
(selections by Schubert, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Johann Strauss). 

Keep your remarks to the absolute min- 
imum—just a few short sentences between 
numbers. Be especially careful not to “talk 
down” to your audiences, and above all, 
cultivate a “sophisticated” attitude before 
high school groups. Shed the full radiance 
of your charm and enthusiasm on every 
word you say, every note you play. And, 
for Heaven’s sake, speak distinctly, and 
loudly enough for everyone to hear. (How 
difficult this is to do, no one knows better 
than I.) 

Arrange the piano so that as many as 
possible can see your hands. Become im- 
pervious to such annoyances as whispering, 
coughing, “spitballs’ (!) and paper air- 
planes. Don’t use printed programs, for 
obvious reasons. Try to be slyly humorous 
with your hearers, for children always like 
to be “kidded” along. Play light modern 


‘pieces as well as classics. I have had good 


success with Chadwick’s Cricket and 
Bumble Bee, Dett’s Juba Dance, Goossen’s 
Hurdy Gurdy Man and Punch and Judy 
Show, Berner’s Funeral March for a 
Canary, Philippe’s Puck, Moskowski’s 
Juggling Girl, Juon’s Berceuse and many 
others. 

As a contrast to the short pieces I some- 
times play a ballet or “opera in a cap- 
sule’ as the final number of the program. 
For these I have used my own shortened 
versions of Carpenter’s “Krazy Kat” Ballet; 
Debussy’s “Romance of the Toy Chest (La 
Boite @ joujoux)” ; Deems Taylor’s “A Kiss 
in Xanadu”; De Severac’s “The Little Tin 
Soldier (Le Soldat de plomb)”; Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel”; and a per- 
fectly delightful fantasy by Smith, called 
“Once Upon a Time.” 

Avoid stereoptican slides which (I found 
to my sorrow) only add complication and 
confusion to the program. They certainly 
do not help the music and are an ever- 
lasting nuisance. In my own years of ex- 
perience with slides I have had. every pos- 


sible adventure—comic and tragic—except 


complete annihilation of audience and 
pianist. And if I had continued to use 
them, I am sure this last denouement 


would long since have occurred! 

The music and its presentation are the 
only things to be considered; that is why 
I say, cut out as much other irrelevant 
matter as possible. That, too, is why I am 
opposed to those symphony orchestra con- 
certs for children which are clogged up 
with all sorts of “entertainment” imped- 
imenta (including slides). Such events have 
little to do with music appreciation, and 
are usually associated in the children’s 
minds with a carnival or circus. They go 
once for excitement, but seldom develop 
a growing love for music as a result. So, 
I say, out with everything but the music! 

The importance of expanding and devel- 
oping young people’s concert series through- 
out our land cannot be overestimated. I 
would like to write columns about them 
here, but at present these few hints will 
have to suffice. 

The Federal Music Project orchestras 
and bands are performing an invaluable 
service for hundreds of thousands of school 
children in their own Young People’s Con- 
certs Series. If you have one in your dis- 
trict try to get hold of the pamphlets 
which I wrote for their programs and 
continuities. These will give you additional, 
and very practical help. Unfortunately THe 
Erupe cannot supply them, since only a 
very limited number were mimeographed 
by the Works Progress Administration. 


A Common Problem 


I am twenty-three years of age and 
have been interested in the piano for 
the last four years. In the beginning I 
taught myself to read the notes and 
fundamentals of music and learned 
many chords and chord progressions 
and played tunes by ear. About two 
years ago I started taking lessons (I 
couldn’t play any piece by note) and 
at first progressed fairly well. When 
I got to second grade music, I dis- 
covered I was playing the pieces from 
memory of the position on the key- 
board and could not look at the notes 
and play. I cannot play any tune I 
have learned unless I look at the key- 
board. I finally got discouraged and 
quit my lessons. The only way I can 
learn and play a piece is to learn the 
position from the notes and remember 
the piece and play it while looking at 
the keyboard. My problem is, what can 
I do to learn to play and look at the 
notes at the same time.—G,. M. G., 
Indiana. 

Let the above letter, ladies and gentle- 
men, be a lesson to you—that all pupils 
should be taught from their very first les- 
sons to play exercises and pieces without 
looking at the keyboard; from the begin- 
ning they must learn to play by “feel” so 
that when the time comes for reading at 
sight, they will not need to look from the 
music to the keyboard. There are so many 
simple skipping and “sliding” exercises for 
beginners to play with eyes closed—which 
they love to practice—that there is no ex- 
cuse for teachers. neglecting this all im- 
portant matter. 

Take up your lessons again, and ask your 
instructor to teach you rote or “ear” melo- 
dies with chord accompaniment, not per- 
mitting you to look at the keyboard while 
learning them. As soon as you are sure of 
these, put the music on the rack and from 
then on, always play them with the notes. 
This will now be easy; and if you keep on 
working in the same way for several 
months, your “placement” trials will dis- 


appear. 


The Romance of Annie Laurie 


‘By ROBERT JAMES GREEN 


The story behind one of the most famous of all songs 


NE NIGHT OF 1700 A.D. a daring 
() young Scotsman of blooded birth, 
with a price upon his hot, red head, 


activities, rode hard f 


~ 


for treasonable from 


Edinburgh to the coast and the safety of 
a waiting sloop. $ 

daylight he had hidden with 
Stuart sympathizers and had quieted his 


During 


sword arm long enough to compose a song 
about the beauty and charm of an eighteen 
year was leaving behind. The 
yerses became one of the most famous love 
songs in history, repeated the world around. 
Mothers still sing it to their children, and 
far-flung empire out- 


old girl he 


British sentries on 


posts hum it to the night air. This after 
more than two hundred years. 
The song’s heroine was Annie Laurie. 


The song maker was William Douglas, im- 
poverished laird of Fingland, a small estate 
in the Scottish lowlands. 

Douglas had just returned from the Eu- 
ropean introduced to 
Annie at a state ball in Edinburgh. Beneath 
great lighted chandeliers, swung from the 
vaulted ceilings, Annie’s eyes sparkled as 
flute 


wars, when he was 


she whirled to the strains of violin, 
and harp playing a lively canary. 

\ single strand of small pearls adorned 
her dark brown hair, in contrast to the 


stiff, towering coiffures worn by most 


ladies of the period. But Annie possessed 


the greater advantage of natural beauty 
and charm. Her cheeks were the color of 
wild roses in June. 

The instant Douglas sighted her he was 
captivated, and he lost no time in arranging 
an introduction. Annie was startled at the 
bold gray eyes of the young man in gray 
coat and red-green plaid of a Stuart officer. 

“William Douglas,” she repeated, arch- 
ing her brows and appearing indifferent. 
“Ah, yes—laird of Fingland 

“You seem to have heard of me!” 

“Nothing more, I assure you.” She main- 
tained an aloof manner. 

“T can tell you much more,” he 
a low “unless, mayhap, 
afraid to hear it.” 

“T, afraid? I'm sure there is naught to 
be afraid of,” retorted, “except, per- 
chance, your red hair is a warning beacon 
to beware of your bold eyes!” 

The music started for a branle. Douglas 
laughed and touched her arm. “’Tis too 


” 


said in 


voice ; you are 


she 


166 


ANNIE LAURIE 


A photograph of a portrait in the historical collec- 
tion at Forest Lawn Memorial-Park, Los Angeles 


WEE KIRK O’ THE HEATHER 


A reconstruction of the historic Old 
World church where Annie Laurie 
was baptized and worshipped. The 
original is in ruins; but has been pre- 
served by the efforts of Dr. Hubert 
Eaton, builder of Forest Lawn Memo- 


“Venice ! Songs!” 
she exclaimed. “Oh, 
I love songs!” 

“Do you, indeed? 
Then you shall not 
wait until you see 


fine an evening to spend dancing,” he said. 
“Let us go out on the balcony.” He opened 
the heavy door. 

Annie glanced swiftly around but appar- 
ently no one paid any attention. With a 
heart beating swiftly at her indiscretion, 
she accompanied him out beneath the stars. 
They seated themselves on the base of a 
small statue. Douglas crossed his bare 
knees, looked down at his long-toed shoes 
with their red heels and large buckles. 

“Ah, but this is peaceful. Don’t 
like it?” 

“I’ve known little else.” A sigh escaped 
her full red lips. “But peace can be mo- 


you 


notonous. I'd. like to go a-journeying and , 


know adventure.” 

“Aye, there's muckle to see on the con- 
tinent,” he agreed, smiling. “You'd like the 
great shops and bazaars, stuffed with silks 
and satins—Dutchmen in wooden shoes 
and fancy gilded sleighs. You'd like Venice, 
too. By night all Venice rides about in 
boats, singing love songs.” 


rial-Park, Los Angeles, California 


Venice.” Rising as 
he spoke, Douglas 
excused himself and entered the ballroom. 

Annie watched his picturesque figure 
stride boldy to the rear of the orchestra. 
She saw him place something in- a mu- 
sician’s hand and return, carrying a man- 
dolin. 

“Tll sing to you, Annie Laurie.” He 
seated himself at her feet and rippled the 
strings. Annie clasped her slender fingers 
together on her lap and tapped a tiny doe- 
skin slipper with its silver buckle. 

“T like old Scottish songs,” he said. 
“They breathe of heather and a cool North 
Sea breeze.” 


Oh, Annie ye be clad in silk 

Aw pearls are in your. hair, 

Gin ye'll consent to be my bride 
Nor think o’ others mair, 

Oh! Wha wad wear a silken goun 
Wi tears blindin’ their ce, 

Before I break my true lowe’s heart 
I'll lay me doun an’ dee. 


Ruins of Annie Laurie Church, at 
Glencairn, in Dumfrieshire, Scotland 


Annie’s head was nodding in time 
Douglas’ popular paraphrase of the popt 
song, when suddenly the door opened | 
the figure of a man bulked before th 
Douglas got to his feet, plainly intend 
to deal with the intruder. 

“Father!” exclaimed Annie in a 1 
dreamy voice. 

“What means this indiscretion, Anni 
Sir Robert blurted angrily. 

“Father, I wish to make you acquair 
with Mr. William Douglas,” said An 
in a desperate effort to pacify her § 

The red faced lord glared at the yo 
man. “A Douglas, you say? I’ve heard 
you,” Sir Robert grunted. 

Taking Annie by the hand, he whis 
her inside without more ado. During 
rest of the evening she caught but 
brief sight of Douglas. 


A Haughty Parent 


Tue, LAuRIE FAMILY returned next | 
to their Maxwelton home; but Ann 
thoughts remained in the Edinburgh b 
room, And, of all the music she had he 
that evening, there lingered in her mem 
none but the song Douglas had sung, ; 
in which he had so skilfully and gallat 
changed the wording in compliment to ] 

Two days later Douglas appeared 
Maxwelton to ask for her hand. But 
Annie’s father, Douglas found a blust 
dour, hard-hearted man; a local maf 
trate and one violently opposed to a Stt 
comeback, 

“Ye’re naught but a fortune hunting 
venturer!” he roared at Douglas. “A r 
wenching it in every port ’twixt Ee 
burgh and Paris!” 

Douglas had run a sword through f 
for saying less. With a supreme effort 
controlled himself, but delivered a trutl 
verbal thrust that touched Sir Rol 
sorely. 

“I claim true Stuart blood—royal S¢ 
tish!” Douglas retorted. “Your forebe 
were naught but Italian shopkeepers 
Dumfries, before they bought Maxwel 
from the Earls of Glencairn.” 

This ancient history Sir Robert prefer 
to keep a closed book. ; 

“Had Annie not a part in this, I’d hi 
you gaoled!” He pounded a table ¥ 
his thick fist. 

“I can well believe that,” Douglas” 
swered dryly. “I doubt not *twould 
serve your spite to have me brought 
you at the regular assizes, like 
another whose headstone now whit 
valley.” 

Allusion to the death penalty give 
Sir Robert to several free-thinking— 
moners was an echo of Lowland goss 
was ugly talk to Sir Robert's ears 
there and then forbade Douglas 
Annie. 

She managed to speak to Douglas, 

(Continued on Page 204) 
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TOREADOR ET ANDALOUSE 


Much Spanish music has been written by composers very remote from Spain and some of the results are far from Spanish. Here, however, Ru 


stein seems to have caught in a remarkable manner the true flavor of Spain. This composition will at first seem difficult to many, 


but with p 


tice it will readily become fluent. Zoréador et Andalouse probably refers to the bullfighter and the Andalusian maid, suggesting a romang 


Seville. 


Grade 5. 
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Arr. by Preston Ware Orem 
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FAY FOSTE 
3 


Fay Foster (composer of the famous war song, Zhe Americans Come/preceded her American successes with a brilliant career as a comp 
broad. While she is fumed for works of a broad and stimulating type, her delicate and effective Petite Valse de Ballet reveals her as a m 


the refined salon style. 


PETITE VALSE DE BALLET 


=63 


In slow Waltz time Tee 
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MAZURKA IN G MINOR 


(POSTHUMOUS) 


It was natural that Chopin preferred to play his Mazurkas to many of his other works. They offer a singular and distinctive opportunity for contr, 
between the dreamy and contemplative side of Polish character and the fiery and explosive nature of Slavic music. Note the forte and pianissimo ma 
in the second section of this delightful composition. 


bile M.M.e=132 FREDERIC CHOPIN, Op. 67, No 
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4 OPPORTUNITY! 


ORE SO than with any of the other arts, the great tradition and back- 

ground of music are found to-day in Europe. This fact has made 

American music lovers the most inveterate of European travelers. 
sands of them each year thrill to the chance of visiting such hallowed 
marks as Bonn, the birthplace of Beethoven; the workshop in Cremona, 
, Where Stradivarius, Guarnerius, and the two Amati learned their craft; 
ambridge, where seven volumes of manuscripts stand as a monument to 
lel’s work in England. 
is year in particular is going to be a boom year for transatlantic travel of 
orts. Many westerners who come to the New York World’s Fair, at the 
ly reduced railroad rates which will be offered to Fair visitors, will be in 
ition to board an ocean liner after seeing the Fair, starting as it were, from 
Atlantic seaboard. The average European trip itself can be surprisingly 
yensive this year. Rates of exchange in most foreign countries are highly 
able to the dollar. Moreover, Europe always has provided countless inex- 
Ve places to stay, small hotels and boarding houses. Transatlantic crossings 
je slower, more moderately priced boats or in the more modest classes are 
ing in popularity, especially among people to whom appearance and swank 
econdary to an added week or two in their favorite continental musical 
ts. 


a 


ABUNDANT musical museums of the Old World—in Berlin, Bonn, Eisenach, 
burg, Salzburg, Vienna and Weimar; in Brussels, Geneva, Paris, London 
Jambridge; in Bologna, Florence, Milan, Rome and Venice—here one can 
n the most vivid, first-hand and exciting education in musical history. 

en in the vacation months from spring to fall, the music lover’s Europe 
s far more than a repository of past glories. In all of the major countries 
are generous schedules of musical events. In London’s historic Covent 
en, between May and July, there are six weeks to two months of opera, 
followed by a short season of Russian ballet. Later in the summer there 
‘ery popular and inexpensive series of promenade symphony concerts. Such 
ries as Sweden and Russia have their summer performances of opera, and 
ul folk music presentations abound both in northern and southern countries ; 
it has been rumored that Switzerland is planning an exceptional music 
al this year. 

Paris, the National Opera conducts a complete summer season. Its most 
ar feature is the Opera’s ballet, which frequently presents classical and 
mm ballet numbers between the acts of the shorter operas. Innumerable 
sts have attended the Paris opera merely for the experience of seeing the 
interior of the magnificent Opera House which stands in the heart of 


many has its Wagner Festival at Bayreuth, where Wagner lived from 
) 1883, and its general music festival at Salzburg. Less well known, but 
ngly patronized in recent years, is the Vichy Festival in France. “This,” 
tts Sanborn, music critic of the “New York World Telegram,” “is no 
of four to six weeks, as are most of the European festivals. This year, 
it began in June and ran until the middle of September, offering not 
y four or five attractive features in the course of the week but sometimes 
r three a day.” Vichy attempts to satisfy all musical tastes with symphony, 


light opera, ballet, and frequent extravagant spectacles. 


to the Fair 


WHILE, this department is receiving continued evidence of the intense 
st of music lovers in the New York World’s Fair. Requests for informa- 
* coming from every part of the country, from Canada, and even one from 
Suiana, from two girls who plan to spend six months in New York. 
ial interest in the Fair shown by the world of music is small wonder, 
of the progress being made in the preparation of a musical schedule. 
ents are under way to bring the Leningrad Ballet for its premier 
ce in this country, the Polish Ballet and the Ballet Russe. Symphony 
is at the Fair are expected to include the New York Philharmonic- 
y Orchestra, under John Barbirolli; the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
Stokowski, Eugene Ormandy and Georges Enesco; the Boston Sym- 
westra with Serge Koussevitzky, and the Minneapolis Symphony 
ith Dmitri Mitropoulos. The Cincinnati May Festival Chorus and 
be invited to appear, and there will be recitals by such solo 
Tibbett, Heifetz, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Hofmann and 


ating story of the Fair grows in scope and detail, we are piling 
» to those who have inquired. One large travel bureau has agreed 
in attractive leaflet, describing two- to seven-day completely 
s, to readers of Tue Erupe who ask for information. Why not 
s of vacationing music lovers who will flock this year to the Fair, 
Jermuda and to Latin America? Write now to THe Erupe Travel 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City, for the free leaflet 
ther free literature on the Fair, or for information on any 
idering for 1939. 
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Departments Dealing with Beauty, Health, Entertainment, Home and Studio Decoration, 
Pianos and Other Musical Instruments, Travel, Books, and General Culture. 


HAVE A “JINX” PARTY! 


_ “Dear Elizabeth Fairchild: I noticed as I read Tue Erupe that we might write 
for information about other parties. We would like some ideas for a ‘party on 
Friday the 13th of this month. (E. F. thinks any other day is just as good.) The 
young people in church are having it, and calling it a “jinx” party. Please send 
me suggestions for this type party dealing with superstitions. The group will 


‘average in age about sixteen to twenty-five.” 


A superstitious “jinx” party can be lots 
of fun. You and your guests will have a 
marvelous time entering into the spirit 
of the thing. The invitations can be 
shaped like large black cat heads, with 
wide, open mouths and eyes marked in 
white ink. This will help the party to be 
a “yowling success.” Mail them in black 
envelopes, addressed in white ink, backed 
with good luck seals. 

Decorate your room with open um- 
brellas, hanging from walls and ceiling, 
and which are festooned in red and white 
crépe paper ruffles. Wooden cooking uten- 
sils can be hung on the walls, gold paper 
horseshoes over the doors, streamers on 
the door knobs and four leaf clovers of 
gold paper to hold back the draperies. A 
rabbit’s foot could be passed to every 
guest as a souvenir. Invite twelve guests 
‘and have a black cat as your thirteenth 
guest. In any event be sure you have 
thirteen chairs at the table. 

The hostess can masquerade as a black 
cat and be the thirteenth to sit down, if 
she wishes. All of the guests must be com- 
pelled to enter under a tall ladder. Have 
one at the back door too, so that those 
who are genuinely superstitious cannot 
escape passing under it. 

As for games, among others, you might 
play “Lucky” or “Bingo.” Sets are avail- 
able at the five- and ten-cent stores. Give 
the rabbit’s feet as prizes. You can also 
play a game with paper and pencil in 
which each person present is asked to list 
all the superstitions he or she can think 
of, and give horrible examples of how at 
least three of them came out. Or you can 
act out superstitions in charade form. The 
person listing the most or describing the 
best, wins the prize. Since young people 
love to dance, play “Knock Wood.” Play 
different types of dance music to which 
the couples dance. Stop the music ab- 
ruptly while each couple scrambles over 
to touch previously designated articles of 
wood, The couples not touching before the 
music restarts are adjudged by the ref- 
erees, who are posted at the designated 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


—J. E., St. Joseph, Missouri. 


articles, as “out”. The lucky couple wins 
a prize. 

Decorate your table with the crépe 
paper concoctions pictured herewith. Upon 
request, I will gladly send you directions 
for making these clever articles, yourself. 
Instead of salt cellars, you might put 
small heaps of salt right on the table to 
represent spilled salt. You could serve 
either of the two menus below. 


SUBSTANTIAL 
Home Baked or Canned Baked Beans 
and Pork 
Clover Leaf Rolls and Butter 
Devil’s Food Cake 
Coffee, Tea, or Cocoa 


LIGHT 

Clover Leaf or Horseshoe Sandwiches 
(four leaf clover shaped bread 
spread with a mixture of cream 
cheese and chopped ripe olives, and 
stuffed olives) 

“Luckies” (finger shaped sandwiches 
spread with chicken, tuna or sal- 
mon salad) 

Devil’s Food Cake 

Coffee, Tea, or Cocoa 

This party, for twelve people, should 
not cost you more than five dollars for 
both decorations and food. It will prove 
one of the most enjoyable, both to give 
and to attend. And it will have the added 
advantage of uncovering and (we hope) 
allaying all the pet superstitions of your 
group. 

When you are writing me for advice on 
parties, please allow at least two weeks 
for your answer, as we are literally 
swamped with requests for help, and we 
do want to do our very best for each and 
every one of you so that this department 
will be a real service. We will try to 
answer every request, either through the 
column, if the idea is one that will please 
a majority, or individually. Here’s luck 
with your “jinx” party! For other party 
ideas, write to Elizabeth Fairchild, Room 
613, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Shopping 


New Cosmetics 


Cll 


Amateur and Professional Stage-Platform Makeup 


for Charm | 
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New Cosmetics 


A TRUE TREASURE BOX FOR A DOLLAR 

Those of you who received or who gave 
Early American Old. Spice Toiletries for 
Christmas, or those who were disappointed 
because the supply of these marvelously 
romantic and authentic packages ran out 
before you bought yours, will be thrilled 
to know that there is now a new treasure 
box, pictured herewith, called Mount Ver- 
non, which can be bought for $1.00 and 
which will make the most exciting Easter 
Gift. [It is a beautifully decorated, wood- 
fibre covered cardboard box, (grand for 
handkerchiefs after it is empty) with a 


scene of Mount Vernon on the cover, and 
lined in star spangled paper. Nestling in 


glistening red shredded cellophane, are 
roses-and-spice scented toilet water, talcum, 
sachet and soap in very generous sizes. And 
to make this more of a treasure box, there 
is a metal mirror, decorated as in olden 
times with a sentimental scene, colorfully 
enhanced by a star spangled mat, and ready 
for framing. Be sure to get in your requests 
early for shopping information on these 
wonderful packages, as the supply is limited 
and you will surely want more than one. 
If you care to send $1.00 each for what- 
ever number you require, I will pass your 
order on to the manufacturer promptly. 


SHADOW STICK 

Nature gave us so many beautifully deli- 
cate shadows and colors in our complexion 
that are, like the shy violet or modest 
arbutus, “blushing unseen”. Not the least 
of these is the soft velvety coloring that 
lies just beneath the skin of the eyelid, 
and which is almost never seen. So it was 
with keen satisfaction, that I used Hortense 
Van Raalte’s Eye-Stick. This lemon-yellow 
pomade comes in lipstick form, in a Wedg- 
wood Blue enamel case. Rub it over your 
lids, and in a twinkling of an eye, you 
have brought to view the true color of 
shadow that gives the most attractive set- 
ting to your eyes. It is your special color, 
exclusive and elusive. Eye-Stick also comes 
in light blue, dark blue, light or dark green, 
brown and grey, if you need a greater 
than average accentuation. The “natural” 
has the added feature of smoothing your 
eyebrows into a gleaming line. $1.00 each. 
Write me and I will tell you where to 
get it. 


LOVELY EYES 

Asisa in Egyptian means “Love” and 
you will undoubtedly fall in love with 
Azisa, a new luxury that will add luster 
and sparkle, without tell-tale hardness, to 
your eyes. Asisa is the new hand-made, 
sun-dried French mascara, which counts, 
among its ten shades, one called “neutral”. 
This can be used by one and all without 
the aftermath of “running”. That is to say, 
being neutral, it just can’t be seen on the 
skin; yet it tends to darken the lashes 
while grooming them impeccably. It does 
not harden your expression, but rather 
gently draws attention to your eyes. With 
its fat, double-row brush in its mirror 
cover box, it cost $1.50. A luxury item? 
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SPOTLIGHT!!! 

Several weeks ago I returned to my 
desk to find it gaily decorated with a 
miniature horseshoe of flowers, bearing the 
legend “Success School” on a white rib- 
bon, and conveying an invitation to hear 
about Richard Hudnut’s new Beauty School, 
in which, during a six weeks course, the 
art of make-up, exercise, diet, and other 
beauty essentials are taught to a limited 
group of twenty women at two hundred 
dollars each! During the talks that fol- 
lowed mention was made of a “Spotlight 
Make-up” and being on the alert for new 
platform make-ups, I asked for and was 
given a consultation demonstration with 
one of the staff at the salon. 

During this demonstration, Richard Hud- 
nut’s “DuBarry” cosmetics were used. They 
have two types of cleansing cream, one 
liquefying and one non-liquefying, depend- 
ing on whether your skin is dry or oily. 
During these winter months, when we are 
in artificially heated rooms, the skin is apt 
to get dryer. I therefore recommend the 
non-liquefying cream, regardless, until 
April. Clean your face thoroughly with an 
upward and outward motion. Use a goo 
cleansing tissue. It pays. 

You have undoubtedly often read about 
using moistened cotton pads to’ apply -skin 
tonic. Here is how to make them. Take 
squares of absorbent cotton. Soak in cold 
water. Take all ends and roll them in so 
that they do not fray as you squeeze the 
pads dry. Put a very small quantity of 
DuBarry Skin Freshener on one of these 
moistened pads and rub it all over the face. 
If your skin is older, use Firming Lotion 
over the face, and Astringent from the 
nostril line down to tighten the tissue of 
the neck. 

Dry face and neck with tissue. Now pat 
lightly with DuBarry Milk of Cucumbers 
to form your foundation. Do this by taking 
a little on your finger tips, working it all 
over the face with light upward strokes. 

DuBarry, Paste Rouge Carmine (this 
goes. especially well with greens) should 
not be placed on the cheek bones and 
blended up toward the eyes. Blend rouge 
out to your hair line. By using a cleansing 
tissue, you will be able to blend the rouge 
and get it exactly where you want it. The 
consultant of this famous house recom- 
mends that the rouge end on a line with 
the nostrils. If you have lines under your 
eyes, rouge under the eyes as well. 

Now powder the entire face (yes, in- 
cluding your eyelashes and eyebrows) heav- 
ily with Rose Beige Powder. Press powder 
well into sides of nostrils and all corners. 
Brush off surplus. 

Take the Carmine lipstick and outline the 
mouth carefully. (Mouths are being rouged 
larger this season). Fill in*the mouth care- 
fully and be sure to*run’ the lipstick: well 
inside of the lips so that no white line will 
be visible when you smile. Press the tissue 
against the rouged lips to absorb all the 
excess lip rouge. 

Starting at the center of the eye, work 
Black eyeshadow all the way up to the eye- 
brows. Blend in well with finger to the 
outer edge of the eyes. Do not put any 
shadow in toward the nose, as the effect 
from “out front” may be that you are cross 
eyed. Take a clean eyebrow brush and 
brush lashes and eyebrows free of powder. 
Be sure to brush eyebrows straight up as 


they are being worn that way. Smooth, 


across top. If your eyebrows and lashes aré 
light, use brown mascara on both. If eye- 
brows are light, but more visible, use eye- 
brow pencil to lengthen. If both brows and 
lashes are dark, put mascara (black) on 
lashes; black pencil for brows. Be sure to 
mascara the upper lashes heavily particu- 
larly the center ones. Brush the lower 
lashes lightly. Smear the eyebrow pencil, 
marking with your finger to give a softer 


effect. Outline the upper and lower outside 
edges of your eyes for about one-eighth of 
an inch with a very sharp pencil to make 
the eye clearly visible through the spotlight. 

This make-up looks perfectly natural, 
when you are in the blazing glare of a 
spotlight. Tone it down before you get on 
the platform by brushing powder over the 
cheeks and eyelids and taking off some of 
the lipstick. 

I again remind you to practice this make- 
up several times before you plan to wear 
it, so that you will be letter-perfect on the 
night of the big concert, and not need to be 
ill at ease, wondering just how you look. 
Yes! But it’s an economical luxury. It 
lasts and lasts and Jasts. More information 
for the price of a post’ card. 


PRETTY, PLEASE! 


At mid-term graduation time, I met up 
with a young lady, who was about to take 
part in some high school theatricals. Wish- 
ing to help all I could toward making the 
affair a success, I asked what type of 
make-up I could show her, so that she 
would look the part she was playing. Her 
answer was “Oh please! The ingenue 
make-up. Pretty, please!” 

Now as the spring amateur theatrical 
season draws near, and those plays on 
which you have been working so hard all 
winter, learning lines, music, planning 
scenery, costumes, etc., are nearly -ready 
for the big moment, it is time that you 
started learning to perfect your make-up, 
so that you will look your prettiest and 
best from across the footlights. 

Most amateur plays, operettas and so on, 
are given on a miniature theatrical stage, 
today—a stage which has a complete bat- 
tery of amber, rose, blue and white lights. 
A complete grease paint make-up would 
therefore be in order to show a peaches and 
cream complexion from out front. 

Be sure to remember that under amber 
lights the complexion: darkens or yellows, 
rouge fades out and blue shading becomes 
gray. Under red lights, blue will turn to 
black and vice versa. So will orange and 
yellow under red lights. Under yellow 
lights red will turn to pale yellow, and 
darken under green lights. So you must 
make up to match. Here’s how! 

After you have cleaned your face thor- 
oughly, and spread the customary light 
base film over it, cover the entire face and 
back behind the ears with #1 (Pink) 


grease paint. Over this work in #2% 
(Deeper Pink) soft paint. Place #2 


(Light) rouge in the customary places, 
just as you do in your street make-up, 
making it of course correspondingly heavy. 
You can get the effect by squinting with 
half closed eyes into a highly lighted 
mirror. Shadow your eyes with #6 (Light 
Brown), #9 (Medium Blue) or #20 
(Blue-Green). 


You can use either #2 (Light Pink), . 


#18 (Natural) or #19 (Blondette) face 
powder. The same rouge as you used for 
your cheeks will do for your lips. 

Be sure you outline your eyes and eye- 

brows, so that they will be visible to those 
“out front.” Mascara your eyelashes very 
heavily. A short line drawn at the outer 
edge of the eye will open the eye while a 
tiny red dot on the inner corner near the 
snose will_make them seem further apart. 
If you still seem too pale, apply dry rouge 
with a rabbit’s foot. Be sure your make-up 
extends well behind the ears and does not 
end with the jaw bone. Tint your arms and 
neck with a liquid powder the same shade 
_as your soft grease paint. 
_ This particular make-up is good for the 
leading lady, and just as good for those in 
the chorus. It will make you look your 
very best, whether you are out in the front 
line, or are one of those who shine almost 
unseen. 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE,” 


-for-dark hair, brown eyes and 


‘make-up. Parisian, on “ze ozzer” 


SPRIGGY SPRING IS JUST AROUNE 
THE CORNER 


As | write this it is raining gallons 
sleeting tons from one breath to the 
—and yet here at my desk I know 
Spring is just around the corner, F 
have just revelled in the revitalizing 
of Yardley’s April Violets Perfume, 
a tiny whiff of it and you think you: 
in the midst of huge beds of early vi 
smelling their woodsy odors, feeling” 
deep- green foliage. In this day of “{ 
girl” fashions, soft sentimental ball go 
hoops, flowers, laces and feathers, a_ 
old fashioned odor such as “gran¢ 


-s 
used from Yardley’s, is just the thing. 
package, as seen above, will gent 
grace your dressing table. A % oun 
tle is only $2.50, the full ounce $5.00, 
fragrance also scents soap, bath salts, 
tablets, dusting powder, toilet water, 
cum, sachet and compressed blossoms 
your underthings, your dresser drawer 
your closets. Write me for the name | 
local dealer who carries “April Me 

al 


LIP TONE 


Both as hostess and as guest, you | 
doubtless been annoyed hundreds oo 
at the awful red smears left on whi 
towels and napkins by so called “inde 
lipsticks”, They just don’t wash out, I 
just had tested Princess Pat's Liquid 
tone, which is a boon to fastidious host 
Applied with a soft woolly lipstick sh 
applicator, pressed almost dry, this I 
stays on until it is taken off with a 
mover” which is included with the at 
tive little flacon. Liptone comes 
enchanting shades, English Tint, for 
nounced blondes, or women with y 
faces framed in gray or platinum 
Light, fine for girls with light bro 
hazel or light eyes and fair skins; 


plexion. This shade is fine for 


grand for brunettes with rich creamy 
or for the Irish type, blue eyes an 
hair. Use Medium, if you are dark 
and dark-eyed with a medium compl 
and Regal for very dark or black hat 
dark eyes and olive complexion. 
don’t want to be a “towel-tinter,” af 
cannot find Liptone at your local CO 
counter, write me for the nearest 
name. ‘ 


If you want shopping info 
any of these fine products or ad 
suggestions on stage and platforr 
up, write-to me at ac 
New York City and I will a 

through this column or d 


Theodora Ven | 


Music and the Child's 


Decorative Sense 


: Making the Music Room a Haven of Charm 


By ANNABEL COMFORT 


USIC HATH CHARMS but not enough charm to cover 
up a poorly decorated music studio. The music teacher 
of today has more opportunity to make his studio an 

tractive work of art than those of former years ever thought 
nuld be possible. What could be of more lasting value to any 
ild than this gift. With interesting equipment on the market, 
Mother may spend her time to advantage transforming a room 
‘the home into a music room of distinction for her child. 
Let us consider the piano as the first requirement of the music 
acher and student. The piano manufacturers have steadily 
alized the ever increasing music consciousness of the nation. 
appily they have settled on a policy of restyling pianos to make 
em extremely decorative, adding charm to any room in which they 
@ placed. The piano has been 
mmed down to a size that will 
‘in almost any. nook or corner. 
lese small uprights are known by 
yeral-names but the most com- 
m are “console,” “vertical” and 
pinet” with the exception of one 
Je which is really fashioned after 
2 early spinet on which Mozart 
d Haydn composed their music. 
x the small music studio these 
nos are ideal. 

Consoles. are made in a complete 
nge of high period designs and in 
ods running from the dark mahog- 
y to bleached finishes. Ebonized 
NOs are attractive in modern rooms 
ere black table tops are combined 
thblondswoods. The mahogany case 
the usual choice for use with eight- 
ith-century furniture. A walnut 
¢ is preferred where there is wal- 
t or oak furniture. And of course there are the maple spinets and consoles for 
iple rooms. 

Those who wish their piano in personal colors may order them in any custom- 
de shade they like. Some are upholstered with fabric resembling a chintz, 
that the piano may become a flexible article in a room’s decorative scheme. 
tains, upholstering and slip covers may now be selected to match the 
intz covering of the piano. Others are decorated in leather making it possible 
match furniture upholstered in leather. One of the extreme designs employs 
tebra’s skin. If one wishes to decorate a studio in white the opportunity has 
rived. You can now purchase a white console. 


Placing the Piano 


tARLY ALL OF THESE models have a full keyboard of 88 notes and stand about 
rty-six-inches high. Placing them in interiors should not present a problem. 
l€ consoles are best set against a wall with a table at one side to balance 
an easy chair gracefully placed at the other. 

The piano must be placed in the studio for the greatest pleasure and con- 
of the player and the listener. Whenever it is possible daylight should 
d the piano from over the left shoulder. The perfect piano illumination is 
ittractive floor lamp with a three way bulb and direct and indirect lighting 
be adjusted to suit the conditions of the studio. 

poden piano bench with a smooth top may be desirable for piano prac- 
ir something a little more ornamental would serve the purpose. A good 
g chair, perhaps. One may cover the bench or chair with a fabric cushion 


g of window drapes, a glazed chintz dotted with music notes may be 
d in various colors. If one wishes to be classic a chintz decorated with 
n of a lyre is attractive. We must not forget that the furniture in the 
p may be upholstered with these identical materials, already adding a 
S note to the decorative scheme. 


A simple but graceful 
arrangement easily 
adapted with the new 
type piano. (above) 


This very new piano 

cover matches the 

draperies with charm- 
ing unity. (left) 


The walls should not be overlooked. 

After a coat of paint a musical staff of 

five black lines may be painted around 

A fine Colonial the room where the moulding is usually 

nee ag mae placed. To this may be added well known 
inet in the : : = ne e 

Shares melodies, painted on the staff not for- 

modern home ‘ ceri 

: (left) getting the bass and treble clef. This 

should attract and interest the eye of 

any child. A decorative wallpaper is 

6a now purchasable depicting the “Gay 

ernistic effect Nineties” wit Lonny i sof this 

with a white zi ineties wit 1 tunes anc scenes of this 

piano for the period. Again a suggested classic atmos- 

child’s music phere is possible by using a wallpaper 
room. (below) design of Orpheus playing the lyre. 


A definite mod- 


WE MUST NOW FACE THE PROBLEM of 
proper wall decoration. Children show 
a fondness for plaques. Unbreakable 
placques are wrought in many colorful 
designs and are inexpensive. The front 
covers of “THE Etupe” beautifully 
framed have enhanced the charm of 
many studios and will continue to do so 
in the years to come. Black and white 
etchings and woodcuts of the famous 
composers will always remain in good 
taste. A large “rhythmic” oil painting or 
print, a wall shelf or a mirror will tend 
to give depth and roominess. Occasion- 
ally a decorative wall hanging is effec- 
tively used, such as a beautiful old 
Chinese brocade, a cherished piece of 
needlework, a handwoven fabric, a dam- 
ask or a piece of tapestry. 

The top of the piano should never be cluttered with music. Make a practice 
of immediately replacing your music in a container. A big bowl of flowers, a plant 
or some decorative object that can be lifted off easily and quickly, is all that is 
necessary to give interest to that part of the instrument. 


A WOODEN MUSIC CONTAINER with casters, such as is used to hold magazines, is 
convenient when placed near the piano. It may be pulled around as one pleases. 
In addition, a decorative music cabinet (one that is home made will serve the 
purpose), should be painted with a music design and partitioned to hold port- 
folios of miscellaneous pieces and music albums. Where the studio has a built in 
book-case for music books, the lower shelves can be enclosed with panel doors for 
music cabinet use. 

Not forgetting the child of preschool age, a word is not amiss concerning the 
many interesting musical toys that are now being made for the musical apprecia- 
tion of the small child. For instance, the musical doll cradle and doll buggy that 
plays Brahms “Lullaby.” A hurdy-gurdy in which a child may store records and play 
toys. A musical merry go round, grind organ and (Continued on Page 208) 
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THE FORWARD MARCH of MUSIC\KEE! 


A Department Providing the Study-Basis for a Broader Musical Background 


THE MAGIC -OF 
PIANO CHARM 


HEREIN does the permanent ap- 
peal of the piano exist? Few peo- 
ple are able to answer this question. 


Keyboard string instruments date from the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The first 
invention was that of the application on an 
action (or machine) so that a dulcimer or 
psaltery could be played by mechanical 
means instead of striking it with little ham- 
mers as the Hungarian cymbal (a modern 
form of dulcimer) is played in gypsy 
bands. The thing that actually struck the 
wires was a tangent or a little bar of metal. 
This caused a hard, sharp blow and the 
string vibrated for a very short period. 

The next development was an instrument 


in which the strings were plucked. At first,” 


crows’ quills were used to accomplish this 
purpose. Here also the vibrations were 
short lived. Finally the Cristofori pianoforte 
arrived about the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. It was the first instrument 

of the keyboard type which permitted loud 
or soft playing. The wires were struck with 
felt hammers, which were immediately re- 
moved from the wires once the sound was 
heard. Now here is the important point, the 
string continued to vibrate. Improved in- 
struments with superior sounding boards 
were introduced during the succeeding cen- 
turies until we now have the modern piano. 
With this, the art of the instrument has 
developed. 

That is, the music that is being written 
for the piano to-day is wholly and totally 
different in its aims and its objective than 
the music of Bach, Haydn, and Mozart, 
because they had no such instruments to 
play upon as we now have. Bach never saw 
a piano. Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
did, but if you will think of the best antique 
in Aunt Het’s parlor, down on the farm, a 
piano, let us say, dating from 1820, you may 
realize what kind of an instrument they 
knew. 

Chopin knew better pianos and Liszt and 
Rubinstein still better ones because they 
lived at a later period. Chopin, with his 
consummate genius, began to explore the 
mystery of the pedals, the magic of the 
overtones and he literally created a new 
art for a new instrument. The same thing 
has occurred with Debussy, Ravel, and 
others in our own century. They heard the 
all entrancing mixture of colors and over- 
tones which, when liberated by the damper 
pedal, contributes an allure which makes 
the piano different from all instruments. 

When you buy a new piano this is one 
of the things you will want to test with 
your own ear. Put the damper pedal down 
and note the volume of the overtones, the 
sympathetic vibration ‘of the other strings 
that are not struck but which sound in a 
beautiful artistic affinity. If the piano sounds 
like an old-fashioned xylophone (without 
amplification) and has no continued tones 

or overtones it may not be an instrument 
that will give you lasting satisfaction. Do 
not buy a piano for the case alone. It is the 
tone that should be the first consideration. 

Tone again is a matter of individual 
taste. The piano that may please one person 
may not please another. On the European 
continent there are pianos with a light 
“stringy” tone, very vibrant and very sweet, 
but not at all popular in England or in 
America. In this country we seek sonority, 
clarity and mellowness. It is a good plan 
when possible, to try over a great many 
different instruments even of the same 
~ make. Like automobiles every piano has a 


_ character of its own. 
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MONTHLY MUSICAL 
CULTURE QUIZ 


After each question in parentheses 
will be found the number of the page 
in this issue upon which may be 
found the answer to the question. Let 
each question count for ten points. 
After you have set down your an- 


swers, correct them by referring to 
the pages mentioned. Then credit 
yourself with ten for each correct 
answer. Total this amount and you 
will have a revealing estimate of 
your general musical knowledge. 


1. Give the names of two operas which 
were thought to have brought bad luck 
to those who sang in them? (Page 149) 


bo 


What Singer made “Kiss Me Again” 


famous (Page 151) 


3. Where is the oldest organ in Belgium? 
(Page 198) 


4. Where did Annie Laurie first meet her 
lover? (Page 166) 


5. Name a way 
ing at the keyboard 
(Page 165) 


when playing 


6. In what Oriental country did Leopold 
Godowsky find great inspiration? (Page 
150) 


7. How old is the saxophone? (Page 163) 


8. What is a serpent? (Page 160) 


9. What English firm uses music to in- 
spire its workers? (Page 158) 


10. What famous American Liszt pupil de- 
vised a great system of technic? (Page 


157) 


11. What is the “Music Is My Hobby” 
broadcast? (Page 154) 


12. Can scales be practiced musically? 
(Page 151) 


Write, 


in which to avoid look— 


EXPANDING YOUR 
CULTURAL AND 


MUSICAL LIFE 
‘By Joel Anderson 


NE of the most original books upon 
@) art that has appeared in recent years 

is Alan Burroughs’ “Art Criticism 
from a Laboratory” (Little, Brown and 
Company. $6.00). The author is a fellow 
and x-ray specialist of the Fogg Museum 
at Cambridge University. By all imaginable 
scientific means he has been regarding the 
works of the great masters with a view to 
deciphering the materials and the technic 
employed by the masters. The author is a 
man of fine prescience and this work will 
unquestionably become one of the “must” 
books in the fine arts departments in col- 
leges from coast to coast. All this, however, 
gives us a feeling that the microscopic sur- 
vey of these technical channels will bring 
us very little of the essential intangible 
voices of the soul, without which any work 
of art becomes a mere commonplace. 

One of the most fascinating and one of 
the least known areas for literary exploita- 
tion is that of the Aztec civilization which 
antedated the coming of European adven- 
turers for thousands of years. The disap- 
pearance of this culture, save for a few 
archeological remains, is one of the trag- 
edies of history. Few young people know 
very much about this marvelous race or its 
conditions of life. Therefore we greet with 
pleasure “Aztec Drums” by Alice Alison 
Lide (Longmans, Green and Company. 
$1.50) designed to carry older boys and 
girls to this wonderful land of the past 
through the means of a very candid and 
exciting romance in which the love of the 
ancient folk is told in a most effective man- 
ner. We recommend the tale heartily to 
teachers who are endeavoring to bring a 
wider general culture to their pupils. 

Readers of Tue Erunpe, looking for a de- 
lightful and forceful piece of fiction giving 
a graphic idea of that remarkable period in 
American history in Iowa during the 
pioneer days in the fifties, and sixties will 
find Bess Streeter Aldrich’s “Song of 
Years” (D. Appleton and Company. $2.50) 
not merely a very engaging story but an 
inspiring historical novel of the men and 
women of the Middle Border. Mrs. Aldrich 
has explored the romantic background of 
the Cedar River country from the Log 
Cabin days to the norean niche period that 
followed. She takes us personally to the 
parties, the weddings and the quilting bees 
of these hardy pioneers and makes her 
characters stand out from the pages in a 
manner which is in many ways very not- 
able. It is a book that has an especially 
strong appeal to women, although many 
men will find it likewise very absorbing. 


New Views of Poetry 


PERHAPS ALL OF Us would lead happier 
lives if we lent ourselves just a little more 
to the rhythm of poetry. The Oxford Book 


of Light Verse (The Oxford Press, $3.00) | 


is one of those estimable anthologies which 
cover the best in certain phases of literature 
and here we have those little bits which 


add sunlight to the human picture and joy | 
to life. The range is from Chaucer down 


to the fateful ballad of “Casey Jones.” An 
introduction to this 
himself a gifted poet, 


interest to the book as a whole, — : ¥ 


“I saw it in THE ETUDE.” =. 
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Doctor Rhythm 


EADERS of the recent book, “ 
Doctor Prescribes Music,” by 


ward Podolsky, M. D., will ex 

to see the corner druggist featuring sl 
music and phonograph records soon, 
the family doctor arriving on his next y 
accompanied by a brass band. 

Music, says Dr. Podolsky, has the powe 
to increase or lower the blood pressure 
accelerate breathing, to ease pain, and 
aid or to hinder digestion, according to 
mood and tempo. The mental effects 
music include insanity cures and the im 
provement of personalities warped by 
environment. 

In the January issue, this departme 
cited Jutta Bell-Ranske on the health 
effects of singing. This point of view 
confirmed and elaborated in “The Doe 
Prescribes Music.” “Although even met 
listening to music has definite physiolog 
effects,” says the author, “actual perfo 
ance can be more beneficial to the heal 
Physically, singing “promotes proper brez 
ing, aids digestion and improves the ciret 
tion’; mentally, it is a highly satisfact 
outlet for pent-up emotions. 

From the magical incantations of” 
ancient Egyptian priests to the factual ¢ 
coveries of modern experimental scie 
Dr. Podolsky’s book presents a brief, pre 
tical outline of the field of musical thi 
and hygiene. Of especial interest to mt 
lovers are. the author’s prescriptions 
specific compositions. As tonics for slugg 
hearts, for example, the author rece 
mends Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsody | 
2” and Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue.” 
sedative for a racing pulse is the “Iny 
tion to the Dance,” of Weber. Din 
music prescriptions for better digestion 
clude Sibelius’s “Finlandia,” the Hay 
“Clock Symphony,” and Smetana’s “ 
Moldau.” These are merely a few rand 
selections of the many works which | 
author discusses and lists in what he ¢ 
his “musical pharmacopeia.” 


Alphabetical Eating 


For ALL THAT, the question of a good d 
ner will probably always remain more 
portant to health than that of good din 
music. Last month we considered some 
the rules for avoiding contact with c 
Once we are exposed to contagion, h 
ever, colds may be resisted—in fact, i 
believed that the cold virus always is 
ing in the oral cavity, waiting for the 
portunity of lowered resistance. A p in 
factor in building resistance to cold 
proper diet. 

Proper diet for the normal person sir 
means getting three substantial and 7 
balanced meals a day. Breakfast shoulk 
be limited to a cup of coffee gulped i 
course of a mad dash for the front 
Prepared cereals and eggs a few tin 
week should be included on your m 
menu. | 

A balanced diet is one that cont: 
the essential vitamins. The averag 
ican table carries enough ve 
you need: not spend — 


by W. H. Anden, | in mi 
“an excellent pre- w At 
sentation of the values of poetry si [ 
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OUTSTANDING VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL NOVELTIES 


ANDRE VANEUF 
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THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR 


Mme. Nellie Melba used to sing this delightful song with great success at her concerts. It makes an excellent number for students recitals. 


ELLA HIGGINSON* 


CHARLES WILLEB 
Allegretto H 
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PROGRESSIVE MUSIC FOR VIOLIN ENSEMBLE 
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BARBARA 


KIRKBY-MASON’S 
MODERN 


PIANO METHOD 


In Two Volumes 


Complete 


Examination Copy 


25¢ 
Boosry-Hawkes 


Be.wny, Inc. 
3 W. 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 
Visit 
Our Exhibit 


AT THE SECTIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


To be held in 


OSTON — DETROIT — TACOMA 
LONG BEACH and 
SAN ANTONIO 


MAGIC FINGER 
EXERCISER & DEVELOPER 


Scientific Aid for Beginners and Advanced 
dents of the Piano and Organ in overcoming 
technical Difficulties 


» following is from a letter received from a Magic 
t in Virginia: 
‘The Magic arrived here several days ago. It far 
exceeds my greatest expectations, and I was ex- 
pecting great things from it. It is truly MAG- 
ICAL. You are very modest in your praise of it. 
You did not tell me it would perform miracles. 
You really do not advertise it highly enough. If 
you only had some way of demonstrating it to the 
piano-playing world, you would be doing a great 
deed of beneficence. Thanking you, 7 
(Virginia).’ 

Free literature 


.GIC FINGER EXERCISER & DEVELOPER 
5 E. 64th Ave. Vancouver, B. C. 


Pianists—send for free bookiet show- 

ing how you may greatly improve your 

technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 

reading and playing thru. mental- 

ular co-ordination. Quick results. Practice effort 

mized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
. No obligation. 


dwell Studios, Dept. 411-C, Bendix Bldg. , Los Angeles, Calif. 


ALDWIN CONCERT GRAND 
10 Years Old. Very Little Used 
: Cost $3100.00 


be purchased reasonably for cash or 
to responsible party or institution. 


Box L c/o ETUDE 


E; N E RY te RENT 


Plays, Pageants, ete. Newest Settings’ 
is! Unexcelled Service! Last, Address: 
ELIA GRAIN, INC., 245 8. ST. 
Square Phtindelpiia, Pa. 


NG PI 


FREE 


ANO PLAYING 


ee Dertrestion book, with Home 

ou quickly, cheaply, easily. 

Jo Stoo 
c 9 

752 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 
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Name 


Name 


Absolutely free to all Etude readers 


HOW TO BUY A NEW PIANO 


Piano facts which will save the buyer money and help him 
to make a safe and satisfying selection. 


By William Roberts Tilford 
Prepared after extensive research conducted by 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Tur Erupe has conducted an extensive survey of the piano 
manufacturing field—interviewing manufacturers and_tech- 
nicians of pianos of all types and has now in process of pub- 
lication a booklet which should be in the hands of every 
musical person interested in knowing what makes 


“good 
value in a plano investment. 


You may secure one of these booklets absolutely without 
cost by sending us your name and address, and also the names 
and addresses of at least five musical friends who might be 
interested in the purchase of a piano. You may use the fol- 
lowing coupon, or write the names and addresses on a plain 
sheet of paper. Address your envelope to 


“How To Buy A Piano” 
c/o The Etude Music Magazine 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Don’t forget to send us the names and addresses of five interested friends) 
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Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real 
Opportunities 


) TODAY'S 
VIRGIL KEYBOARDS 
ALL SIZES 


Of immense value 


For Piano Study 
Ask for catalogs 


VIRGIL CO. 


Bergenfield N. J. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


GREAT MASTERS 


Baldwin Miano 


“Known for Tone” 


MATHUSHEK 


6 Distinguished in the field of 
fine piano building since 1863, 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS are ac- 
knowledged as being among the 
outstanding creations in the pro- 
gressive development of the piano. 


The inimitable SpinetCrand is 
the newest, most epoch-making 
product of Mathushek’s workmanship 


6 The popularity of the Spinet 
Grand is signalized by country- 
wide commendation in the press 
and by people who are prominent 
both socially and professionally. 


& Aside from the added pleasure 
and prestige enjoyed, it is econom- 
ically sound to purchase a Quality 
Piano. The SpinetGrand satisfies 
the most exacting demands of the 
widely revived interest in the piano, 
both musically and decoratively. 


MATHUSHER 


132nd St. & Alexander Avenue, N. Y. C. 


New York Salesrooms - 43 W. 57th St. 


=The 
ELECTRONOME 


ABSOLUTE 
ACCURACY 
OF TEMPO 
UNDER ALL 
CONDITIONS 


“The Metronome that Operates Electrically!” 


Teachers, students, master-musicians, hail the 
Franz ELECTRONOME as the only aid to PER- 
FECT TEMPO that is ABSOLUTELY CORRECT 
under all conditions and in any position. It is 
controlled by one of the world’s finest precision 
motors; sealed and lubricated for a lifetime of 
service, and covered by a 5-year written guarantee. 
No Springs to wind, no tension to we aken; the 
electric impulse is always exactly as you set it for 
tempo, from 40 to 208 beats per minute. 


MUSIC MASTERY MADE erie 


Ask your music dealer for a FREE trial. after 
testing the ELECTRONOME six days, it thai ls to 
give full satisfaction, your money will be i instantly 
refunded. If your dealer does not have the 


ELECTRONOME, send us his name and full par 
ticulars will be sent you; also arrangements made 
for a FREE trial without obligation. 


The FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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WHE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for March by Eminent Specialists 


It is the ambition of THE ErupeE to make this department a “‘Singer’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


Strengthening the Laryngeal Muscles 


HE GLOTTIS is a_ longitudinal 
opening between the inner muscular 
walls of the larynx or voice box. 


The edges of this opening are the vocal 
cords. They are supported by these mus- 
cular walls and adhere to them by growth 
just as a tendon adheres to a muscle. In 
fact the cords are in the nature of tendons. 


These muscles bring the cords into close 
proximity as we wish to sing or speak; 


and the breath passing through the opening 
between sets the cords in vibration. This is 
the beginning of tone. 

The muscles mentioned not only act as 
supports for the cords but also adjust their 
length, breadth and thickness as well as 
their degrees of tension. They are like the 
lips of a horn player, and the cords are like 
the thin vibrating edges. And just as the 
trumpeter works “to get his lip up” and 
to keep it up, so must the singer build up 
these laryngeal muscles—the Crico-aryten- 
oid muscles they are called. 

A muscle is developed and strengthened 
not by being held in one position but by 
being alternately tensed and relaxed. Now 
we know that in taking breath the glottis is 
widely opened and in singing it is nearly 


OW ABOUT THE TRANSI- 
TION which occurs in the low 
range of the female voice. We 


have stated that for open tone the vocal 
ligaments are not drawn closely together 
as they are for closed, pointed tone; and 
also that it is a sudden* separation of the 
vocal ligaments which causes a “break” 
in the voice. Again, when the female reaches 
the interval D to B, below the staff, she 
opens her tone, in order to extend her low 
range. Therefore, as it is a sudden sep- 
aration of the vocal ligaments which is the 
cause of the break, the register, or transi- 
tion; what we have to do is to train the 
vocal ligaments to hold their close ap- 
proximation. 

If the reader has had occasion to visit 

a throat specialist, he will remember the 
physician’s instruction to “say E*.” The 
physician’s object in this was to learn as 
to whether or not the muscles which draw 
the vocal ligaments together were per- 
forming their function; and, knowing that 
the effort one makes to form and sustain 
E draws the vocal ligaments more closely 
together than does the effort to form and 
sustain any other vowel, or sound, he was 
enabled through the use of E to note their 
full, or partial approximation. 
It is because of this known influence of 
E that for the past century it has been 
used to overcome the break in the low 
range of the female voice. 

Note: The reader would do well to observe 
that the physician did not instruct him to 


approximate his vocal ligaments ; but simply to 
“seg 2. 
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closed. It is this opening ard closing that 
brings these muscles into play. In sustained 
tone very little of this action goes on. 

In some individuals these muscles may 
be naturally strong and vigorous; in others, 
weak and undeveloped. These conditions 
are reflected in the voice: Ordinary singing 
does not give the requisite amount of exer- 
cise to strengthen these muscles as they 
need to be developed to endure the work 
of long continued singing, and to bring 
about the extreme positions necessary to 
produce the very high tones. 

Here are some suggestions with exer- 
cises along that line. First, and very early 
in the course of training, use this study. 


Ex. 1* 


G :=== 


00 


sPESEESSSScoS 


oh ‘ ay 


Work up four degrees of the scale and 
back, in several keys in the lower and easy 
middle ranges, taking a quick breath before 
each note. 


* These three studies are from ‘Voice Train- 
ing Exercises,” that so practical and valuable 
book on yocal development by Behnke and 
Pearce. 


‘By GURDON FORY 


taking breath be- 


Also practice this one, 


the consonant K_ fitted into an 7 


fore each note. like this, 
nae rt 3* 
Ex. 2* 
Gis — oe === = | koo koo koo koo kee oot -ah 
Me 4 a ee Take this also up four Press a 
Peer ay. Be ay in several keys in the lower and 


eto. 
etc. 
etc. 


Use this in several keys in the lower and 
easy middle ranges. 

Do these with a feeling of free and open 
throat and not with a closed glottis which 
gives a disagreeable and uncomfortable click 
at the attack of each tone. With an open 
throat feeling, one gets the true shock of 
the glottis, or coup de glotte, so valued in 
developing a firm and true attack. A feel- 
ing of strength and assurance is also devel- 
oped. 

Another excellent exercise for strength- 
ening the laryngeal muscles is the use of 


On the Treatment of Registers 


By WILLIAM G. ARMSTRONG 
PAR LH 


“But,” the reader queries, “as the vowel 
E is only one of thirty-six or more vowel 
sounds, how can the use of ‘E’ overcome 
the break which may accompany any one 
of the other thirty-five vowel sounds?” 

To which we would reply, “Through 
the contractive influence, and the focal point 

1 Sekt 


Molding the Tone 


ACCOMPANYING THE. SEPARATION of the 
vocal ligaments, ahd really the cause of 
that separation, is a great dilation of the 
throat and a lowering of the larynx. Then 
occurs what, for simplicity, may be likened 
to a sudden droppiig of the tone from the 
upper front teeth, nose bridge, and eyes, 
to the lower throat and chest; and as the 
effort made to form, and sustain E con- 
tracts the throat, lifts the larynx, and holds 
the tone focused on the upper front teeth, 
the use of E prevents the sudden dilation 
of the throat, the lowering of the larynx, 
and the abrupt dropping of the tone from 
the upper front teeth, nose bridge, and 
eyes, to the lower throat and chest. The 
whole effort centers in holding the tone 
focused on the upper front teeth; for, if 


thus focused, the throat cannot be unduly 


dilated, or the larynx excessively lowered. 
Therefore the effort should be that of 
holding all vowel sounds focused on the 


‘point of E, for, in addition to preventing 


a sudden dilation of the throat, holding 
all vowel sounds focused on the point of 
E causes all other vowel sounds which 
do not influence a close ‘approximation of 


the vocal ligaments, to come under the 
influence of E which fully approximates 
them. 

Another, and the greatest of all essen- 
tials, is dependence upon breath. As so 
often pointed out, where breath pressure 
is lacking, the effort to emit, and sus- 
tain sound is thrown upon the muscles of 
the throat generally. This, like everything 
else, has its relative psychology. It is the 
most natural of things to center the mind 
on, to go directly to, and to demand of 
something that which we think that some- 
thing can give. This is precisely what many 
do when they go after low tones. The mind 
is centered on low notes, and the some- 
thing which can give the low notes is in 
the throat; hence, as the thought is down- 
ward, and the thing which gives the low 
notes is in the throat, the natural and 
subconscious tendency is to drive that some- 
thing, the larynx, downward; and as the 
only way of sending the larynx downward 
is through dilation of the. throat, as in 
yawning, this is what the novice does when 
she reaches the interval D to B, below 
the staff, where her tone becomes weak, 
and she demands that it become stronger. 
But, there is a great mistake here, for 
the larynx would be utterly useless, as 
an organ of voice, without breath pressure. 
So again we say, “Breath, breath, and more 
breath!” But, this sudden dilation of the 
throat is only the effect of a cause; so 
that, to complete our anaireny, we oe 
find the cause. 

All of us know that the japabiits voice is 


“in any part of any voice can be fully 


middle range. Note how the larynx w 
up and down. This not only streng 
and invigorates these sets of muscles 
also helps, by the movements entail 
prevent rigidity of the larynx and r 
the tongue. Use a very sharp and clear 
K sound, not in the least breathy, au 
very easily shaped 00, which comes ¢ 
and ringing into the front part of the 
of the mouth. 

The good results of these exercises 
surprising and are quickly apparent. 
them daily as long as you sing. The mus 
thus strengthened, are stones upon w 
the vocal structure rests. Their weak 
may result in any number of troubles, ¢ 
among which is one kind of tremolo: No 


ergized for any length of time without pl 
of strength in these laryngeal muscles 


; 


an octave higher than the male voice; 
as such is the case, one may view th 
voice as the downward continuation of 
female voice. Therefore the quest 
“What is it that makes this differe 
Both,can sing the same notes, so whe 
lies the difference?” The common ans 
is, “Tessitura,’ or “texture”; but 
writer prefers “resonance,” or “sex | 
nance”: born of sex construction: 
larynx being smaller, the vocal ligam 
shorter and thinner, and resonance § 


Then, as the female voice is an 
higher than the male voice, and the ¢ 
of it sex resonance, the male voice 
reach the end of male sex resonami 
the high range, where it bre 
falsetto; and the female voice wi 
the end of female sex resonance i 
low range, where it breaks into the! 
masculine-like resonance in the inte 
to B below the staff. — 


Masculine and Feminine 
Resonance Areas 


Now WHEN THE MALE VOICE B 
falsetio, the throat is greatly cot 
the larynx greatly elevated, and th 
ligaments only partially approxi 
when the female voice breaks it 
culine-like resonance in her low r 
throat ‘is greatly dilated, the lary: 
lowered, and the vocal ligament: 
only partially approximated. ) 
carefully, please—When the ma 
from masculine tone to falsett 


jously contract his throat, elevate 
, and separate his vocal ligaments 
the falsctto tone; he simply 
ss the effeminate quality of the 
and his effort so to do contracts 
t, elevates his larynx, and sepa- 
vocal ligaments; and, when the 
. changes to or encroaches upon 
line resonance in her low range, she 
not, consciously, dilate her throat, 
her larynx, and separate her vocal 
nts; she simply darkens her tone, 
to do dilates her throat, lowers her 
, and separates her vocal ligaments. 
it we really have to do toward over- 
‘ the break, register, or transition, 
low range of the female voice, is 
rent this throat dilating, larynx low- 
yocal ligament separating, and ex- 
ly sombre tone. Now please note 
e do not say sombre tone, but exr- 
ly sombre tone. A certain dilation 
throat, and a lowering of the larynx 
cessary to low tones, because low 
require larger resonance space than 
her tones; and the only way of en- 
f resonance space is by dilating the 
and lowering the larynx. Therefore 
$ necessary at the point of change, 
prevent a sudden and excessively 
coloring of the tone, and the only 
to this end is an effort to hold all 
directed to the upper front teeth, 
ridge, and eyes, while darkening the 
of the vowels. 
ases where there is a pronounced 
, or break—due to a sudden sepa- 
of the vocal ligaments—all vowels 
be focused on the point of E for 
xd of practice long enough for the 
ctive influence of E to have exerted 
fluence on the muscles which draw, 
ld the vocal ligaments together, and, 
allowed time for the vocal ligaments 
m this “new trick,” and then to 
the point of focus to the nose bridge 
es; being sure that nasal resonance 
ing its part; and that it may play 
t, see to it that the nasal passages 
rmal. 
xercises, we have found the follow- 
be most effective: 


. 


SoS >> SO SS SO OO SU 


—~~ ye a aes 
; yah e yah e yah e ys 


ound Singing Apparatus 

nose, throat, and chest should be 
cellent health. 
od Ear for Music 

be able to sing what you hear, not 


below or above. 

e Memory 

emorize easily, and to be able to 
vith accompaniment only. 


Languages 

gness and ability to sit down 
udy theory of music, to be able 
rm correct pronunciation, and to 
the meaning of words in songs 
tign languages. 

anship 
ible to put the song over. Plan 
an attractive beginning, 
¢ climax, and such an end- 
ill “bring down the house.” 
lligence for Interpreting Music 
be able to make the audience 
just what the composer 
to express, and to 


own personality of voice 


ity for Studying Music and For- ; 


The consonant, Y, acts as a connecting 
link between E and Ah. Drop the jaw for 
Ah while holding the focal point of E. 


Sing the exercise slowly, and smoothly: 
the intervals closely connected. 


Ex.7 


==———_—_SS OU OO 


==] 
Bease. 6 Oxoroala e. 

The sounds of these vowels are as in 
the words cve, aid, cnd, at, on, ode, use, 
aid. Open the mouth more for each sound 
up to O; closing it somewhat for O and 
OO. 

In singing these exercises, we shall not 
drive excessively darkened vowels down- 
ward to the chest cavity; but shall breath 
or sigh slightly darkened yowels upward 
to the upper front teeth, nose bridge, and 
eyes; depending wholly on the power of 
a sigh for our strength of tone. We shall 
not, at the point of change, lose the sen- 
sation of vibration on the upper front 
teeth. We shall not protrude the lips, be- 
cause neryous and muscular freedom are 
essential to carrying the voice over the 
bridge from nature into artifice; and pro- 
trusion of the lips impedes muscular free- 
dom through its influence on the trifacial 
nerve. So, to the contrary, we shall adopt 
the smiling position of the lips; the upper 
lip raised, pressed gently against and ex- 
posing the teeth: the jaw relaxed, and 
receding rather than protruding: the head 
lifted as if directing the voice to the gallery 
instead of to the front row. We shall give 
no thought to open throat, or low larynx. 
The mind is fixed on low, and lower notes ; 
hence any necessary opening of the throat, 
or lowering of the larynx, will take place 
automatically. We repeat—‘‘we shall, at the 
point of change, direct slightly darkened 
vowels to the upper front teeth, nose bridge, 
and eyes—as advocated by the famous 
teacher, .Sbriglia—depending wholly upon 
the power of a sigh for our power of tone; 
and not upon forced expiration. 


Notes and Nodes 


IN THE EARLY PART of this investigation, 
we stated that the female alters vowel char- 
acter to extend her low range. We have, 
in our instructions, avoided dependence 
upon a deliberate change of vowel in this 
low interval, D to B, below the staff; 
such as advised in the higher interval 
C-sharp to F-sharp, and for the reason 
that a deliberate change of vowel would 
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A Dozen Foundation Stones of Good Singing 
By MRS. HARRY S. MILLER 


and meaning. 

7. An Inner Feeling for Rhythin 
The body, brain, and voice should, at 
all times, unconsciously feel rhythm in 
all music. 

8. A Sense of Relaxation, Always 
The voice is natural and beautiful when 
relaxed. Remember the audience will 
always detect forcing. 

9. A Sense of Joy in Every Note 
“As your mind thinketh, so you are.” 
Enjoy the sound of every note as you 
do the flight of a bird, and your sing- 
ing will be a joy to yourself and to 
your listeners. 


10. Ambition 
You must thrill with the desire to 
sing. 

11. Concentration 
You must burn with the ambition to 
sing well: and so you will concentrate 
on study. 

12. Intelligence 


As much a gift as singing. The singer 
must be able to discover his own 
faults, and to avoid or correct them. 
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Making the Organ an Expressive Instrument 
| By WILLIAM ROBERT CRAWFORD 


N 
Etrupe for March, 1935, was discussed 
the creating of expression on the organ, 

through a simple chord; and a short volun- 
tary or eight measures was developed, in 

which the same chord was played eight 


AN ARTICLE published in THE 


| 


times, in whole notes, one chord to the 
measure. In the present article, without 
moving the stops, we will develop this 
expression still further; but we shall use 
the swell pedal and do some of our playing 
an octave above or an octave below what is 
written. A good combination of stops, for 
what we are going to do, probably will be 
Great, two or three soft stops; Swell, Vio- 
lin Diapason, with two or three soft stops; 
and one 4’ stop added; but no Pedal speak- 
ing stops drawn. 

We will use Nearer, My God, to Thee 
(Bethany), in the key of G, which is made 
up of all familiar chords, easy to play in 
any position. First: We will play the entire 
tune, as thought best. Second: Playing it, 
only using the tonic triad of G and B in 
the treble and G in the Pedal, playing it 
forty-two times, in the same time—the time 
in which it is written—and using the swell 
pedal to add to the expression. 

Third: Repeat this in the same way, us- 
ing the same chord in a different position, 
with D in the soprano. Fourth: Play the 
tonic chord of G, in the position (on the 
Swell) thought best—repeating the same 
chord, only eight times, the first of each 
line, in the same position and number of 
notes, while playing on the Great a solo 
obbligato, in the same time in which the 
hymn is written, and using the notes G, B, 
D, G, with B and G repeated on the same 
lines—and with this formula repeated eight 
times. This is the first line for the right 
hand, as it might be played on the piano. 


Fifth: This is more complicated. Couple 
Great to Pedal; play the hymn tune through 
with both hands on the Swell; and use as 
many notes to a chord as thought best to 
give the proper expression. Play on the 
pedal an obbligato, using the same notes 
as were used in the previous obbligato on 
the Great. This is the first line of the 
Pedal. 


Ex.2 


After these five ways of playing, this 
hymn is rather thoroughly learned, so that 
it may be made into an organ solo, by first 
playing it on the Swell—the second, third 
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GHE ORGANIST’S GTUDE 


It is the ambition of THe Erupe to make this department an “‘Organist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


“ 


Strain, 


ES, me Pes 


ANCIENT ORGAN OF TIRLEMONT, BELGIUM 


The famous organ in the Church Saint-Germain, Tirle- 
mont, Belgium. Poised in a frail balcony hanging high 
under the Gothic ceiling of the west end of the church, 
the oak case, so greatly admired for its graceful lines, 


dates from about 1520 and 


is thought to be the oldest 


in Belgium. 


and fourth way each employing more organ, 
and the fifth one using the full organ. This 
will make an organ solo, Nearer, My God, 
to Thee, as a theme and variations, and 
with a grand crescendo from full Swell to 
Full Organ. 

If the congregation are to sing Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, play it 
through with a tone rich and not too soft. 
The full Swell is suggested, with some 
stops on the Great, with the swell pedal 
used to add to the expression. 

Play the notes of these six words, with 
a different number of notes to each chord, 
and with a slight rest of different length 
after each word, and, with the assistance 
of the swell pedal, these words may be 
made to speak. Do the same with the re- 
mainder of the hymn. By this method it 
will be found that everyone in the audience 
will sing it with expression and not too 
loud, so that the musical effect will be 
greatly enhanced. 

This idea should be put into practice in 
the “giving out” of any hymn; and the’ 
final impression on the visitor in the pews 
should be that he is surrounded by a trained 
chorus of several hundred singers. Some of 
the hymns, sung softly, and led with a soft 
organ, and with congregation singing al- 
most in a whisper, create a wonderfully 
beautiful effect. It may take some months 


to get the idea to begin to work somewhat 
satisfactorily ; but the efforts will be repaid 
in increased interest in the congregational 
singing and in attendance at services. 


We Learn to Create 


LET US NOW IMPROVISE a soft yoluntary by 
using as its theme the first five notes of the 
beautiful Vesper Hymn which is found in 
most hymnals. For this we will draw on 
the Great, the Dulciana; on the Swell, the 
Aeolina; and the couplers, Swell to Great 
and Swell to Pedal; with the Tremulant 
and the Swell Pedal used with discretion. 


Our Best-Loved Easter Hymns 
By LENA M. SPOOR 


EAsTER, next to Christmas, is a time when 
the whole world expresses its joy in song. 

Many hymns, which Christian people of 
different denominations sing, have come 
down through the centuries, and not a few 
of them are translations from the Latin 
or the Greek. 

Some very old tunes, too, have come 
down to us, but many of those which are 
most familiar were written by a group 
of composers of the eighteenth and nine- 


Wi 


Play a different number of notes in se 
of the chords. If played in the Key of 
the lower C on the pedals will be ay 
able; and some of the improvising she 
be in the form of a solo on the Great. 
using it we will call this voluntary | 
Vesper Bell. 

Here is another interesting experim 
With the swell shut, play the highest F 
the Swell Organ, and slowly follow 1 
with the next C below it, then th 
lower A, the F below this, with the loy 
F on the Pedal, and hold this susté 
chord while the Swell shutter is  slig! 
opened and then closed. 3 

The first line of Safe in the Arm 
Jesus, in the key of G, contains mé 
for many changes in improvising. Start 
the fifth tone of the scale and play 1 
same as if the beginning had been on | 
third. Start on the first and play up. 
word “Jesus” is used several times 
always with the same notes. Use i 
same as the motives discussed in 
Bell and Vesper Hymn, 

Beautiful work can be done with Te 
the Old, Old Story, in the Key of C1 
words of the first line have two me 
We will take the first line of the ¢ 
which is composed of four notes 
scale, which start with the third, repe 
third and fifth, and, after playing the 
return to the fifth. 

These seven syllables we will arr 
seven measures of four counts eac 
the eighth measure as a rest; and t 
shall make a voluntary of eight m 
with one chord repeated seven tif 
described in our former article. M 
fourth count of the second and 
measures as rests, and also the thi 
fourth counts of the third measure 
this interprets the words, Tell Me | 
Old Story, one does not hear the 
the eighth measure and the line el 
soon musically. So we will give on 
syllables of the word “Story” eight 
or two measures instead of the 1 
viously mentioned, and thus all is m 
correct. After this, make other ex 
with this beautiful hymn, to find wh 
inal adaptations you can make. — 

By such practice of the inve 
ities, an organist may greatly increa 
his own powers of musical e 
his interest and usefulness as a lea 
performer in the church service. — 


press: 


teenth centuries, who devoted t 
to the writing of church musi 
Several of the great compo 
delssohn, Beethoven, Haydn 
Rossini and others—whose — 
been used as hymn tunes, ar 
for their larger compos 
The names given to 
always seem suitable, | 
have been more appropri: 
for the Easter hymn be 
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TICKS superb pipe organs are found in hun- 
eds of homes, both modest and pretentious. 
aese instruments are individually designed, 
in be built into unused space beneath stair- 
ays, as shown above in the home of W. F. 
dbertson, Cincinnati, Ohio, are tonally fitted 
'each installation, and have WICKS all- 
ectric action . . 4 ° 
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roll the rock away.” We are told that it 
was the new tomb of Joseph of Arimathea 
in which the body of our Lord was laid, 
and from which the stone had been rolled 
away when the angels came to the tomb 
“very early in the morning” of the first 
Easter. C. F. Roper, composer of Arimathca, 
wrote also Blessed Morn to which one of 
the beautiful Christmas hymns is sung. 

John of Damascus, who died in 780, 
was among the leaders of the Greek church. 
He was one of the greatest of the Greek 
poets, and also a teacher and a musician. 
His hymn beginning, “Come, ye faithful, 
raise the strain, of triumphant gladness,” 
is perhaps as universally sung as any of 
the Easter hymns. The translation is by 
Dr. John Mason Neale, and the tune, St. 
Kevin, by Sir Arthur Sullivan. Although 
he is best known for his twenty or more 
light operas, Sullivan left us a number of 
our best known hymn tunes. Beside the 
one just named, two other Easter hymns 
are sung to his music—‘Welcome happy 
morning, age to age shall say” (an old 
Latin hymn translated by Ellerton), and 
“Christ is risen, Christ is risen! He hath 
burst His bonds in twain.” The tune for 
this last is most appropriately named 
Resurrexit. 

Four well known hymns are sung to the 
tune St. George’s, Windsor by Sir George 
J. Elvey. Two of these are hymns for 
special seasons. At Thanksgiving we sing, 
“Come, ye thankful people, come,” and 
at Easter, “At the Lamb’s high feast we 
sing.” 

Victory is a most suitable name for the 
tune of the beautiful old Latin hymn, “The 
strife is o’er, the battle done,” with its 
grand opening threefold “Alleluia.” This 
music has come to us from Palestrina, who 
lived in the sixteenth century. Just at that 
time the standard of church music was 
very low; and, by his many and beautiful 
compositions for the service, Palestrina 
raised the standard and earned for himself 
the title of “Father of Church Music.” This 
grand old hymn belongs to the whole world, 
for it is found in the hymnals of many 
denominations and is sung everywhere at 
Easter. 


Cecile Frances Alexander, wife of a 
clergyman who later became a_ bishop, 
wrote several hundred hymns. Many of 


Mrs. Alexander’s hymns were written espe- 
cially for the children of the Sunday School ; 
but her Easter hymn, “He is risen, He is 
risen, tell it out with joyful voice,” appeals 
to old as well as young. Its tune, Paran, is 
the music of Joachim Neander who lived 
in the seventeenth century. Another tune 
of the same century bears the name of its 
composer, Worgan, and is the inspiring 
music to which we sing “Jesus Christ is 
risen today, Alleluia.” The hymn is trans- 
lated from the Latin. 

Music which Berthold Tours wrote in 
1875 is the best known setting for ‘The 
day of resurrection, earth tell it out 
abroad,” another of the old Greek hymns 
of John of Damascus. The transkation was 
made by Dr. Neale, who called it the 
“elorious old Hymn of Victory,” and who 
gave also the following word picture of 
Easter in Athens: 

“As midnight approached the archbishop 
and priests, accompanied by the king and 
queen, left the church and stationed them- 
selves upon a platform where they could 
be seen by the assembled crowds of people. 
Each person in the crowd carried an un- 
lighted taper. The report of a single cannon 
announced the midnight hour, and the be- 
ginning of Easter. 

“Then the archbishop, elevating the 
cross, exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘Christ 
is risen. The crowd took up the cry, 
‘Christ is risen,’ and the darkness was 
succeeded by a blaze of light, as, through- 
out the vast throng, one taper was lighted 
from another. Bands played, drums rolled, 
rockets blazed, and cannons roared, an- 
nouncing far and near ‘the tidings of great 
joy.” 
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musical Lamily since the 


In homes all over the 
country the Hammond 
Organ is stimulating a 
vital new interest in 
music. Find out how 
easy it is to own and 
enjoy this fascinating 
instrument 


O UNIVERSAL is the charm 

of the Hammond Organ, with 
all its exciting and varied tones, 
that it fills almost everyone with 
an immediate urge to sit right 
down. and play. And if you have 
even a slight knowledge of the 
piano keyboard, you can create 
lovely, interesting music, right 
from the start. 

With a Hammond in the living 
room, hundreds of families are 
finding how much more satisfy- 
ing it is to make music than just 
to listen to it on the radio or 
records. “Except perhaps for the 
family car, I can’t remember 
any investment I’ve made in 
years which has brought so much 
pleasure to my whole family,” 
says one Hammond owner. 


THE HAMMOND ORGAI 


HAMMOND ORGAN came 


5 


‘iiiill) 4X 


As practical for your living room as a 
Piano —com pact and portable, it 
creates beautiful tones by elec- 
trical impulses. The Hammond 
is easy to play, easy to install, 


easy to move, easy to own! 


The beautiful tones of the 
Hammond are famous all over 
the world. Yet the instrument 
takes little space, and is so in- 
expensive that it can be enjoyed 
by families in cir- 
cumstances. Your nearest dealer 
is always delighted to demon- 
strate the Hammond; or write 
Hammond Instrument Co., 2929 
N. Western Ave., Chicago. In 
Canada address Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
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USED IN OVER 2000 CHURCHES 
THE APPROPRIATE GIFT FOR YOUR CHURCH OR SCHOOL 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


] 
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Wory's Farr 
GenbinedlACATION 


Here’s your chance to com- 
bine a visit to the New York 
World’s Fair with the vaca- 
tion of a lifetime! You can 
enjoy the cool, healthful, 


1,800-ft. climate of the beau- 
tiful Pocono Mountains, and 


COMMUTE TO THE N. Y. FAIR 


On main highway routes to New 
York, on the scenic, comfortable 
Lackawanna Main Line, the Inn 
at Pocono Manor is only 3 hours 
from New York! Leave Pocono 
Summit 8:17 A. M., arrive at the 
World’s Fair grounds before 11! 
Spend seven hours at the Fair, and 
return the same day. Live at one 
of America’s outstanding resort 
hotels, at sensible rates ! Full par- 
ticulars-from Lackawanna and 
Nickel Plate ticket agents, or H.V. 
Yeager, General Manager. 


POCONO MANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: + 522 FIFTH AVE. 


TOP OF THE POCONOS 


Private lake ...18-hole tour- 
nament golf course...22 miles 
of bridle paths...tennis 
courts... woodland trails... 
music, dancing, full entertain- 
ment program...modern 
rooms, delicious meals. ..se- 
lected clientele. 


SCHOOLS—COLLEGES 
CONVERSE COLLEGE ‘crc 


OF 
Ernst Bacon, Dean, Spartansburg, 8. C. 


Music 


COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


KN 0X Galesburg, Til. 
James MacC, Weddell, Chairman. 
Catalogue sent free upon request 
CONSERVATORY 
SHENANDOAH .....;2F most 
Courses leading to the 
B. Mus., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Rates reason- 
able. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley, Day- 
ton, Virginia. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
, AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR SALE: Library of Schirmer’s 
Galaxy of musie for small orchestra, like 
new; also fine violin. Address K.S. c/o of 
Etude. 


STUDENT, piano, needs sponsor. Urgent. 
ae vet Maple Hill Rd., Huntington, 
a. . 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SINGING MADE EASY: Send for free 
detailed information to Eastern School of 
Voice Culture, Chambersburg, Penna. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 50 cents ea. 
$5.00 doz. Send M. O. Monarch Ribbon Co.,, 
743 N. 4th Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


INCREASE YOUR 


INCOME! 
Easily—Substantially—Pleasantly . 
— Take Subscriptions for — 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
— Write for particulars — 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORGAN AND (CHOIR QUESTIONS 
Answered 
By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 
Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 

name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 

lished. Naturally, in fairness~to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments. 


T am using two different.reed organs, 
one in church and one at home,’and woul 
like suggestions as to what stops I- should use 
to get different effects. I am enclosing list of 
stops of the two instruments.—khL, N. 

A. We suggest that you experiment with 
different stops and note the effects. For soft 
passages use soft 8’ stops. such as Dulcet Pipe, 
Dulciana and Dulciana Bass. For somewhat 
brighter effects add 4’ stops. 8’ stops are of 
normal pitch (same as piano): 4’ stops speak 
one octave higher: and 2’ stops, two octaves 
higher. 16’ stops speak one octaye lower than 
normal pitch. Couplers usually affect keys one 
octave higher or one octave lower than those 
being ‘played. The Vox lIlumana in-a reed 
organ is usually a tremulant. 


I have access to a two manual organ 
containing stops on enclosed list. Will you 
please give me a good combination for vocal 
solos, instriiniental solos and choir. -aecom- 
paniment? Also, if this organ is capable of 
producing climes, will you give me the correct 
registration.to obtain this effect? This organ 
has three’pistons under the lower manual, 
three under=the soft or upper manual, three 
above the Swellvand threeabove the Great 
Organ. Please explain their use to me. Also 
give me tle proper names for the two pedals 
and their proper use,—oO, 1b y. 

A. The ‘stops. to be used for the various 
purposes you name depend so much on the 
character of the passages, amount of tone re- 
quired, and so on, that we cannot give you 
definite instruction as to what stops to use. 
For some general information we might sug- 
gest that Open Diapason, Violin Diapason, 
Dulciana and Dolce produce organ tone of 
varying power at 8’ pitch, while the Octave 
produces organ tone at 4’ pitch, one octave 
higher than normal (8’) pitch. Melodia, Dopple 
Flute, Flute Traverso, Concert Flute, Stopped 
“lute and Flute 4’ are of the flute family. The 
Oboe can be used both as a solo stop and in 
ensemble effects, if not too strident in tone. 
The Viol d’Orchestre is classed with the string 
family, and the Viol Celeste is a set of pipes 
purposely out of tune with the Viol d’Or- 
chestre, to produce an undulating effect. You 
have no stops for reproducing chimes. You 
might approximate the effects by playing cer- 
tain chords which you can find in the follow- 
ing books: ‘Trinity Chimes,” and “Vesper 
Chimes,” both by Becker, and both obtainable 
from the publishers of THe Erupx. The pistons 
you mention are used to affect combinations 
of stops. They probably control the Great, 
Swell and Pedal respectively, with one set 
controlling the stops of the entire organ, in- 
eluding couplers. We cannot tell you the com- 
binations for which they are set, but you can 
gain such information by trying them. out. 
We presume the two pedals to which you refer 
are the Expression Pedal and the Crescendo 
Pedal, the former making a crescendo or dimin- 
uendo on stops included in the Swell box, that 
are drawn, and the latter making a erescendo 
or diminuendo Dy the addition or taking off 
of stops. 


Q. Our church organ is a two manual in- 
strument with the following stops for the 
upper manual: Flute Harmonic 4’, Stopped 
Diapason 8’, Stopped Diapason Bass 8’, Viola 
8’, Aeolina 8’, Swell to Pedal, Great to Pedal 
and Swell to Great, and the following stops 
for the lower manual: Dulciana 8’, Open Dia- 
pason 8’, Principal 4’, Melodia 8’, Unison Bass 
8’, Swell to Great 8’ Pedal Bourdon 16’. We 
have had difficulty in working out a combina- 
tion of stops that will give proper volume for 
our services. The use of the Open Diapason 
gives too much volume, and the use of the 
Principal gives a shrill effect. To use the stops 
of the upper manual coupled to the Duleiana 
and Melodia of the lower manual proves to be 
too soft for musie such as the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis. Can you suggest any combination of 
stops for different kinds of music? For accom- 
panying a choir of twelve voices? For playing 
for a Sunday School of about one hundred 
voices? About how much does it cost to add 
stops to an organ? What would you suggest 
adding to the organ described? What com- 
bination of stops should be wsed when the 
pedals are not used?—A. K. 


A. We see no way to solve your problem. 
The only stops available to increase the power 
of the combination you mention apparently do 
not prove satisfactory. Of course the Unison 
Bass 8’ should be included. It might be possible 
to have a softer Diapason to replace your 
present one, but care should be taken to pre- 
serve a proper balance among the stops. Your 
specification shows Swell to Great and Swell 
to Great 8’, which indicates duplicates. If one 
of these is a coupler at 4’ it might be used to 
increase brightness in combinations. The stops 
to be used depend on the character of the 
music to be played. For accompanying a choir 
of twelve voices use whatever you have avail- 
able that will produce a proper balance with 
the voices. We should think you could use the 
full organ for accompanying a Sunday School 
of one hundred voices. To add stops to your 
present organ would undoubtedly necessitate 
additional chest capacity and ‘probably in- 
creased wind capacity, and as the specifiction 
indicates an old instrument we would 


stops to be used to reproduce the Pedal 


not ad-— 
vise additions. You do not have any manual . 


Bourdon. You might play the bass notes in 


octaves to get the 16’ effect, playing tenor 
notes with the right hand in addition to 


soprano and alto, but as this is not always pos- 
sible it is best to use pedals when “pedal” 
effect is desired. The cost of any additions 
should be supplied by an organ builder or an 
expert on organ work, 


Q. Inthe October 1937 Ercyn “Organ Ques- 
tion Department” you sent B. H. information 
on second hand pipe organs (companies that 
sell them). Will you please send me the same 
information ?—D. M. 


A. The Answer to B. H. referred to used 


‘pipes and chests. We suggest that you address 


your nearest organ builder in reference to the 
matter. Some used pipes are available and may 
be secured from the party whose address we 
are sending you by mail. Nearly all builders 
have second hand instruments available from 
time to time. . 


- Is the firm Mason and Reisch, makers 
of the “Vocalion” still in existence? If so, what 
is their present address? Was the “Vocalion” 
a good organ? If the firm is out of business, 
where can parts be obtained? Our church has 
an opportunity to buy one at a low price, and 
I am trying to secure some information about 
it. Kindly send me the addresses of firms who 
make good toned reed organs, also addresses 
of frrms who make fine pipe organs. Would you 
suggest a reed or a_pipe organ for. mellowness 
of tone and so forth?—S. M. 


A. We think the firm you mention is no 
longer active. We cannot give you an opinion 
on, any particular instrument in these columns. 
You might address the firm whose address we 
are sending you by mail, asking whether they 
ean give you information as to whether parts 
for the instrument are available. If reeds need 
replacing, we advise you to satisfy yourself 
that they can be secured. Our recollection. is 
that the Vocalion organ was built on the basis 
of wind being blown through the reeds, while 
the average reed organ is built on the “suction” 
principle. We are sending you names and ad- 
dresses of makers of pipe and reed organs. Per- 


sonally we prefer a pipe organ to a reed 
organ. 


Q. Pnelosed find list of stops ineluded in 
our church organ. Will you please suggest 
registrations for accompanying congregational 
singing, as well as for the choir anthems and 
for solos? In playing the Hymn of the Nuns, 
how can I vary the registrations and still hare 
the parts well balanecd, such as flutes on one 
manual and strings on the other?—Long Meter. 


A. For congregational singing we should 
think you could use all of the Swell, Great 
and Pedal stops, with Swell to Pedal, Great 
to Pedal and Swell to Great. Add Swell to 
Great 4’ coupler if more brilliance is desired. 
The registration for anthems and solos depends 
on the amount of tone needed and the char- 
acter of the passage to be played. Our sugges- 
tion for registration of the Hymn of the Nuns 
would be left hand—Swell Salicional and 
Tremolo and right hand on Great Melodia. The 
alternative registration would be left hand on 
Great Dulciana and left hand on Swell Stopped 
Diapason (or Flute Harmonie 4’—played one 
octave lower than written, 


Q. The church of which T am organist was 
burned recently, with the result that a new 
organ will have to be installed. There has 
been considerable discussion as to the installa- 
tion of a 
organ and I am writing to ask your opinion 
of the same? Do you consider that this type 
of organ will stand up; does the cold weather 
affect the tone and do they need much repair? 


A. As you will see by the note at the head 
of this department, we cannot give an opinion 
on any particular type of instrument in these 
columns. We ean only suggest that yon investi- 
gate all the different types of instruments and 
decide on that which best suits your needs. 


Our church organ is being rebuilt and 
during the months required for the work we 
have to get along with the use of a piano for 
the services. Can you furnish me with the 
names of some i's compositions which I 
might find useful?—HW. Z, 


A. You might examine for your use the | 


following books: “Church and Chapel Volun- 
taries” by Dreishach; “Piano Voluntaries’— 
(Presser) ; “Sabbath Day Music’; “Sacred 
Music for Piano Solo’—(John Chureh Co.). 
You might find some reed organ music availablé 
for your purpose, and we suggest investigation 
of “Organ Selections’—(Ditson); and “59 
Original Pieces for Harmonium” by Franck. 


‘ 


Q. I would appreciate receiving information 
as to the means available to organ students for 
pedal practice. I would not care to spend too 
much for an instrument. Perhaps there are 
inexpensive instruments for the purpose—J. O. 


A. Organ students may secure pedal prac- 
tice through the use of pedals attached to the 
piano; by usé of a regular pedal piano; by 
use of a two manual and pedal reed organ. 
We are sending you information 
used instruments available, by mail. 
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relative to : 


Inspirational Service P| 


By Parvin Titus 


IT Is OFTEN A REAL TRIBUTE to an organ 
ability when a member of his congr 
tion confesses that he or she has sung fi 
service heartily in spite of a customa 
attitude of indifference. It may be thai 
minister has read a fine lesson unusy 
well, or has made a particularly moy 
prayer, or preached an excellent 
of moderate length. Perhaps, too, the o 
ganist may have given some extra thoug 
and preparation to his hymns, anthems ar 
solos with a resultant enthusiasm and ima, 
ination which ‘have irresistibly carried 
choir and congregation with him. 

The organist who accomplishes this 
sult is sure to be one whose idea of seryi 
playing is considerably more than t 
a routine duty to be finished as quick! 
and as effortlessly as possible, and who 
sympathy for his church, minister and cho 
is real. Such an organist, being interest 
in creating service music that is fresh an 
artistic, will practice improvisation. He wi 
extemporize frequently on a theme take 
from the first hymn or on an ori 
theme, instead of playing a_ selected ec 
position as his service prelude. During th 
time the choir and clergy will have take 
their places, and all be in readiness for 
hymn to be sung by the congregation 

The hymns, responses, chants and 
thems in certain parts of the service Wi 
be played in closely related keys, by m 
of transposition if necessary. Each se 
of such a well planned service will ga 
added continuity if the organist avot 
awkward pauses or breaks by interes 
but unobtrusive improvisations while th 
minister moves from one part of the chane 
to another or while late comers are bein; 
seated. However he will not overlook th 
importance of occasional periods of silene 
perhaps after prayers or during the 
munion. 

Anthems and vocal and organ § 
should not be vehicles for technical o 
musical display, but should be selected 
performed for the sake of their partie 
functions in the service. The orgamis 
choirmaster or singer, who cannot, or 
not, submerge his personality in favor o 
a sincere participation in the service, 
be on the concert platform or in the fr 
studio, not in church. An _ unquestit 
musical ability and sympathy with th 
ideals of the service, coupled with a dig 
nity of bearing and a minimum of vi 
direction in the service, will go far to? 
the organist, choirmaster or singer an 
valuable aid to his church and minister 
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Do You Know? 


That in the latter part of Liszt's li 
wrote little except music for the 


Revolution Oliver Holden wrote 
in 1793, that never has lost its 
is known throughout the world as 
tion, or the more recognizable 4 
the Power of Jesus Name? 


That the String Quartet b 
Haydn and has progressed but 1 


That Fifty-seventh Street, 
to Seventh Avenue, New Ye 
more vitally identified with — 
life of America than any oth 
district in our country? 

That “We are perhaps the 
nation in the world that accept 


Tue Accordion Dep aRTMENT 


> Te : e; 
Sight Reading 

‘By PIETRO DEIRO 

As told to ElVera Collins 


PART I 


“SHE STATEMENT that any ac- 
cordionist can become a good sight 
reader may seem a broad one, but it 

evertheless, a true one. The degree of 

| attainable depends upon the natural 
acteristics of the individual. 

zht reading will be easy for accordion- 

who are naturally quick of vision, 

ht, memory and action. Those, who 
aclined to be more deliberate in thought 

slow in action, will have to work a 
harder to develop speed in sight 

ng. 

t us analyze sight reading and find out 

‘requirements are necessary to become 

cient at it. It is not a special gift nor 

it require a talent bestowed upon a 

n few. The secret of sight reading 

partly in preparedness and partly in 

ice. 

you are anxious to become a rapid 

reader, why not stop for a moment 

take stock of your preparedness... How 

y have you built the foundation of a 

uigh musical education? For instance, 

is your technic? If a dependable, rapid 
ic has not been developed in regular 
ice and playing, you cannot expect to 

a selection at sight and by legerdemain 

il a surprising technic which has not 

ously existed. You will, instead, stumble 

every. technical-passage. - 

ease observe that the term ‘“depend- 

‘technic was used. By that is meant a 

lic which has been so systematically 

that it never fails. Some accordionists 

- they are technicians when they can 
a difficult technical passage rapidly 

ret it correct one time out of every five. 

chnic seems to be closely allied to the 
et of correct fingering. It is, in fact, 
ident upon it. Your study material, no 

t, has been carefully marked for finger- 
Close observance to such marking 


Quick 


Allegro 


eventually will train the fingers so that 
they automatically function correctly. If 
you have ignored such marking and have 
fingered haphazardly, you will be handi- 
capped in the attempt to sight read because 
the fingers are untrained and occasionally 
will seem to get in each other’s way. With 
an advancement in music there will be oc- 
casions when it is more convenient to de- 
viate from orthodox fingering, but such 
deviation should follow and ‘not precede 
learning correct fingering. 

Time and Rhythm—Im portant 

Factors 
THE NEXT REQUISITE concerns time and 
rhythm. In the regular practice is there a 
careful observance of the time as: it is writ- 
ten, or do you play a selection with little 
attention to the time value of the notes and 
rests and depend upon getting the time by 
ear from having heard it played? Is there 
care in projecting the rhythm of every- 
thing played? Remember that it is possible 
to play in perfect time and still not play 
rhythmically. If this important part of the 
playing has been neglected you should not 
expect to read the correct time of notes and 
play rhythmically at sight. 

Accordionists who are weak in their 
knowledge of chords will be benefited by 
writing them in various inversions and then 
breaking them up in arpeggio form ascend- 
ing and descending. 

Are you one of those players who has 
formed the bad habit of watching. the key- 
board while playing? One cannot read music 
at sight and watch the keyboard at the 
same time, so it would be best to break 
that habit immediately. As a beginning, all 
memorized pieces, and scales and arpeggios 
should be practiced while blindfolded. 

Let us study the excerpt of my late 
novelette Ouick Silver which appears here. 


Silver 


SOPRANI, INC., Dept. 337, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Without obligating me in any way please send complete information 
and illustrated literature describing the Soprani Petite Accordion. 


Name 


Address __ 


AMPLIPHONIC-- 


@ This new Petite Soprani Ampliphonic 
Accordion, so light and small, assures fast- 
est, easiest learning. Piano keyboard, vol- 
ume control, one-third less bellowsing, 
smart new design. Transfer your piano 
playing almost directly to this modern 
instrument. Easy to teach, 


TRIAL—EASY TERMS—Your music dealer 
will demonstrate this new accordion. Or 
send postal direct for illustrated book and 
complete details. This is the instrument 
you want for complete musical enjoyment. 
Teachers in great demand, Mail postal 
today sure. 215 


SOPRANI, INC. °°" °°" cricszesm. 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 


THE ETUDE 


ACCORDION PLAYING 


MADE EASY BY STUDYING 
FROM THE 
PAGANI ACCORDION 
MUSIC LIBRARY 
Listed in Our . 
1939 THEMATIC CATALOG 
Just Issued! 
This catalog usually sent for 
10c postage, will be sent 


free to Etude readers. 
b, Mention Dept. E. 


O. PAGANI & BRO. 


289 BLEECKER ST. 


1712 Chestnut Street 


NEW YORK 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 

in oil. No previous experience needed. Good 

demand. Send. for free booklet, ‘‘Make 

Money et Home’’ and reauirements, 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 

3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 1.73 Chicago 


A Definite 


4 and Practical System 


GOV which ALL Piano Students 


and Teachers Should Investigate 


Vol. 1—For Beginners . . . $1.00 


Vol. 2—For Students with 
Fair Knowledge . . $1.00 
Vol. 3—Advanced Students $1.00 


. 


SHFFTE PIANO IMPROVISING 


La 
Pavers °1.00 


. 

Purchase SHEFTE Books 

at Any Music Store 
or Direct From 


» 


Tu 


= 


QA 
FORSTER 


Music 216 SO. WABASH AVE 
PUBLISHER INC « CHICAGO 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Let’s Face the 


FACTS 


about Music 


@ Do you agree, as a parent, that it is part 


of your responsibility to impart to your 
children a genuine appreciation of music? 
Then ask yourself these questions: What 


instrument is more appealing to young and 
old than a fine accordion? What single in- 
strument gives richer expression to every 
type of melody? What instrument provides 
greater opportunity for real musical pleas- 
ure? ... The BRINDISI is a fine instru- 
ment available at popular prices. The coupon 
will bring you interesting particulars. 


BEFORE YOU BUY 


ANY ACCORDION 


TONK BROS. CO. 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please tell me where I may see and play 
the BRINDISI Accordion. 


CC —" 


GHE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of Taz Erupe to make this department a “‘Violinist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


The Hand Position Basis of Violoncello Technic 


HIS, THE BEGINNING, is prob- 
ably the most critical time in learn- 
ing to play the violoncello, since 
carelessness in any detail may mean the 
loss of hours later on. The habit of main- 
taining the stretch constantly is the funda- 
mental of all rapid playing. Compare this 
position of the left hand with the position 
adopted by the flutist or clarinetist with 
both hands. The fingers are poised directly 
above the notes which they must cover. 
All motion of the fingers, except where a 
necessary change of key is required is 
directly up and down. If this is any ad- 
vantage to players of the most rapid wood 
winds, why not to the violoncellist, who 
must cover far greater distances between 
chromatic intervals? 


Two Methods of Attaining 
O pen Position 


FROM THE CLOSED POSITION there are two 
ways of changing to open position. The 
first, and the easiest to acquire, consists 
of straightening the first finger and sliding 
it one half step closer to the nut. Again 
apply the fingers to the G string as ex- 
plained in the first paragraph on the closed 
position. With the second, third, and fourth 
fingers still maintaining firm pressure on 
the string, raise the first finger, extend it 
toward the nut until nearly straight, and 
apply the tip to the string. By rounding 
the finger, it again returns naturally to 
closed position. Obviously, to be acquired 
this must be repeated many times. 

After the extension of the first finger 
becomes natural to the beginner, exercises 
like the following will serve to establish 
its use beyond question. 


Ex.3 


SSS 


The second method of attaining open 
position is the more difficult, and combines 
several movements. Here a rule already 
noted will help verify the correctness of 


ERTAIN. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LAWS govern practice, as any in- 


telligent violin student must have 
observed ; and a careful use of this knowl- 
edge should lead to the building of a strong 
general technic. 

Unfortunately, older violinists seldom re- 
veal to younger ones their actual response 
to various possible ways of practicing; 
though some do make veiled disclosures of 
having discovered wonderful panaceas for 
the development of such desirable accom- 
plishments as the liquid trill, the mellow 
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By LELAND R. LONG 
PART -if 


the hand position at all tiines; namely, the 
thumb should be directly beyeath the sec- 
ond fwiger. As the second finger is ad- 
vanced toward the position formerly oc- 
cupied by the third on the string, the thumb 
slides on the under side of the neck in ad- 
herence to this rule. At the same time, the 
first finger must pivot and straighten into 
the same position it occupied when applied 
to the string in the extension described 
previously. 

Several steps should be taken in prepar- 
ing a student for this extension. First, the 
pivot with the first finger should be prac- 
ticed. The hand should turn as far as pos- 
sible in each direction so that the finger 
pivots on the string without altering either 
the pitch or point of contact with the string. 
For example, first finger A, on the G 
string, should be played with the thumb 
free of the neck, straightening and pivot- 
ing the finger as far to the right as pos- 
sible on the down bow. On the up bow, 
return slowly to the normal position, arch- 
ing the finger gradually as it returns to 
the starting point. This should be done at 
first without regard to the position of the 
other fingers, concentrating particularly on 
sustaining the tone in exact pitch. 

As soon as the pivot is mastered atten- 
tion may be devoted to the other fingers 
and the sliding thumb. Keeping the second 
and third knuckles as wide apart as pos- 
sible and all the fingers arched and tense, 
let the thumb slide in contact with the neck 
just opposite the second finger. Except for 
straightening the first finger as it pivots, 
the conformation of the hand remains ex- 
actly as in closed position. On the G string, 
third finger should be directly above C 
natural, fourth finger above C sharp. 

The following exercises are suggested 
to apply this method of attaining open posi- 
tion. They should be played on all of the 
strings in first position, Later, as other 
positions are studied, they may be applied 
to all the neck positions of the violoncello. 


4 1 4 


As the student progresses to the study of 
the other positions, the open and closed 
hand formations remain the same, except 
that the stretch of the fingers is increased 
in half position and decreased progressively 
with each higher. position. A slight modifica- 
tion is required in fourth position, where 
the curve of the neck prevents the thumb 
from retaining its position exactly opposite 
the second finger. Since there is consider- 
able variation in the thickness of this part 
of the neck on different instruments, the 
position of the thumb must be determined 
by the intonation. This adjustment is not 
difficult, as the thumb stops the hand in 
ascending to fourth position, and its rela- 
tion to the other fingers once having been 
determined, intonation soon becomes more 
secure here than in any of the other 
positions. 


Intonation 


HAVING ASSIMILATED the mechanical de- 
tails of the left hand position, the student 
will need to know how this knowledge will 
serve to make his intonation more secure. 
First, he must grant that a note obtained 
by a stretch of the hand is much more 
likely to be in tune than one obtained by a 
jump or a slide involving a change of posi- 
tion. The. hand is constant. Its size and 
stretch remain the same. The means of 
attaining open position herein described 
places reliance on a known quantity, mainly 
a stretch between first and second fingers. 
By pivoting on the first finger, F-sharp 
on the C string, C-sharp on the G, G-sharp 
on the D, and D-sharp on the A, all are 
brought within the reach of the hand. If 
the hand is “jumped” to reach these notes, 
there is a far greater chance of error. 
Now examine the following chromatic 
progression, and play it in two ways: first, 


extend by pivoting on the first finger as the 
hand advances to each new position; then, 
play without regard to an extension. 


Why Not Try Experiment in Practice? 


By BURRELL STEER 


vibrato, and the scintillating martele. Per- 
haps their knowledge of these possessions 
has led to a taint of jealous desire to re- 
tain them for personal use; so that the 
student is left to make many discoveries 
for himself, or must remain indefinitely in ° 
the dark. 


How to Concentrate 


PrerHApPs the teacher has said, “Concen- 
trate! Practice, without concentration, is 
useless.” 

Well, without some careful leading in 


this type of practice, the average student 
is as well directed in his scheme of work 
as the automobilist daring a night road 
in an impenetrable fog. What he needs is 
the helping hand of one familiar with the 
way; and so we humbly offer our services. 

If the teacher were to. say, “Practice, 
without concentration, is useless. Until 
definitely difficult passages have been mas- 
tered, let your study, your piece, or your 
movement of a concerto have a rest. Pick 
it to pieces,” then he might be making him- 
self of some practical benefit. Or he may 
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The advantages of the first finger p 
in ascending and the first finger extens 
in descending are obvious. 

In scales the intonation of the first fi 
may depend upon the fourth, or the 
on the first. This is obvious in such 
as those checked in the C major ane 
major scales here shown. 


Ex.6 


It would be possible to elaborate or 
possibilities of the two hand _ positions 
perfecting intonation, but the stude: 
find applications in practically everyth 
he is called upon to play. Advanced pk 
resort to the stretch of an additional h 
step, particularly in the playing of o¢ 
in the higher positions where it is des 
to avoid the use of the thumb. Even: 


1 = 1 


The examples above merely carry 
open position one step further, and ar 
difficult for a large hand. A mastery 
normal extensions leads to these wi 
difficulty. 

In teaching a beginner from the bas 
the hand positions which have 
scribed, the instructor is laying the fo 
tion in the mechanical manipulation 
instrument which necessarily must pt 
its mastery from a musical standpoi 
a few of the faults in this regard cou 
detected and remedied by the teach 
these prospective players in our 
better violoncello sections should 
and more attention would be a 
this remarkable instrument. 


heen 


become more specific and 
such scheme of work as ‘ 
measures, the one measure, 
half of a measure, where 
notes which trip up the fi 
one-fourth speed; that is 
teenth note the time ofa 
ter-note, to the eighth n¢ ne 
but demanding that in at 


release, there shall 
the very nearest to 
are capable. Play it 
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1 this way, till not the slightest 
de ible. Then double the time, 
to the sixteenth note a half beat, 
on, while at the same time there 
same demands of perfection. as in 

ger tones. Till it seems that there 


this process, and when the point 
ion has been reached, then allow 
r to try it once at something like 
sr concert speed. By some such process 
will learn truly to center the mind 
ely upon the task at hand, with no 
for furtive wandering thoughts; and 
r study or piece will gradually be sub- 
ed entirely to your will. You shall have 
ered it.” 


pe Definitely Directed Leadership 


TEACHER MUST DEFINE and define 
. He should be always specific. When 
student picks up his instrument he 
know what he is to do, how he is 
itand (probably) for how long. This 
ill vary individually, but the student 
carefully record the time needed for 
in hours and minutes. The varia- 
is not as large as might be thought. 
t A may have greater facility than 
t B. What is within A’s grasp is far 
d B’s; but A may take as long to 
something quite beyond his grasp 
something beyond his. 
ctice is a process designed to make 
yable a passage at present unplayable, 
e imperfectly playable less so; or 
intended to effect a cumulative, even- 
general improvement. 
ractice may be from the particular to 
eneral or from the general to the 
lar. We may practice, for instance, 
pening of the Beethoven “Concerto” 
fect the passage, which work will in- 
ntally improve our octaves; or you may 
rk at octaves in order better to play 
‘opening of the Beethoven “Concerto.” 
in the later stages. 
h scheme are good and necessary, and 
persist ‘throughout the violinist’s life, 
a preponderance usually of the induc- 
e must not be led to adopt a scheme 
ctice because it is “interesting.” The 
SM cccndation of the panaceas or 
ts to glory, discovered and _ pro- 
from time to time, is usually their 
¢ charm, not their practical utility. 
1 a system appeals to the intellect as 
lating the tedium of practice; but, if 
teby foregoes the benefits, it must 
ictantly but ruthlessly be condemned. 
‘must not quarrel with nature. If it is 
id by experiment that the playing of 
ssage improves best by dint of simple 
tition, then repetition it must be. 
Em pivic Facts 
TITION Is the mainstay of left hand 
ovement in specific passages. Right 
d improvement seems to obey other 
h more in harmony with the “in- 
g,” intellectualized schemes of which 
as been mention. 
t hand general improvement is slow 
ng, but can be relied upon to appear 


E to produce a very beautiful 
the violin by drawing the bow 
mut rather quickly over the string 
} just about over the end of the 
rd. With a very flexible wrist, 
, for example, the note d on the 
sing first finger in the third 
‘in the usual manner 
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eventually, given a certain amount of work. 

Right hand general improvement often 
will not come at all, except when specially 
urged to come, but is then: astonishingly 
quick in appearing and quite certain. Huge 
improvements are possible in days—not 
years—which if not intelligently sought will 
never appear at all. Thus most violinists 
have waiting for them, ’round the corner, 
treasures which they never gather. This 
right hand improvement is to be attained 
by the deductive scheme. 

Inductive work should be confined to 
short sections; how short to be determined 
partly by the problem involved, largely by 
experience and experiment. A good portion 
is usually but a fraction of a page; and 
even this must be subjected to subdivisions 
as already mentioned. The section must on 
no account be left until it “moves.” This 
does not mean until it is perfect; it never 
will be that. But there must have been a 
definite and noticeable improvement. 

Skirting panaceas and magic formula, it 
will be found that sure progress is founded 
on dogged yet thoughtful repetition of a 
section at a steady tempo (“steady’” mean- 
ing between half and the eventual tempo). 
After a certain amount of this plodding, 
quite suddenly a change is noticed. This is 
not arrived at gradually. It comes all at 
once and is unmistakable. If it happens, 
say at the one hundredth repetition of a 
passage, it will not have come halfway at 
the fiftieth. The change, then, seems to have 
taken place between the ninety-ninth and 
one hundredth repetition. This is like the 
intermittent movement of the hand of a 
public clock that moves in pauses and jolts. 
Suddenly the passage, so to speak, plays 
itseli—the action seems now mechanical, 
subconscious and definitely better. Do not 
try to perfect it further. You will be very 
happy to proceed to the next section. 

The “move” always comes. The time 
needed may be from thirty to fifty min- 
utes; it may be as much as three hours— 
not at a stretch of course. The temptation 
to leave a section prematurely, expecting 
to find it improved later, is great. Don’t! 
The next “jolt” may be imminent just when 
you cease work. Much of your effort is 
then wasted, but the moral loss is great 
too. You lose that encouraging knowledge 
that something, small but positive, has been 
done. 

A fifty-minute session of practice as ad- 
vocated by Carl Flesch is a good portion. 
The student must find whether he can 


profitably work more than two such ses-. . 


sions ina day (unlikely), devoting his re- 
maining practice time to deductive work, 
such as scales and exercises. 

Another unmistakable sensation is that 
of overpractice. Perhaps without conscious- 
ness of fatigue, the technic becomes slug- 
gish and clumsy. This is the cue to rest 
the left hand and practice bowing on soli- 
tary notes—a Spartan proceeding, but a 
most profitable one. 

That the right hand possibilities, so 
easily accessible, are so seldom exploited 
can-be only because they are not realized 
and consequently not sought. 
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The Siitieed Tone 


~ By GORDON McCORKLE 


and keep the wrist as flexible as possible. 


If done properly, it will produce a most 


unusual tone, giving one the impression of 
merely skimming over the top of the note 
and producing what, for want of a better 
name, may be called a surface tone. 

This requires considerable control, and, 
like everything connected with violin play- 
ing, it cannot be mastered without careful, 
patient practicing. Even though playing 
softly, there must be a certain gentle “bite” 
as the bow begins each new stroke. 


ee ; 
‘en. e—these three should be one.”—Elisabeth Rethberg. 
| d 


Earn A Teacher's Diploma 


Or 


A Bachelor’s Degree 


Are you satisfied with your present position? Do you feel that you could 
demand a larger salary and do better work with further training? 


Professional musicians who are using our Extension Courses as a means 
of going higher in their profession are making a great gain financially. 


You are invited to send for lessons and catalog. It may be the means of 
starting you upon a career that will pay dividends in increased cash earnings 
—dividends that couldn’t possibly come to you under your present position. 


HAVE YOU STUDIED HARMONY? Business players are always 
interested in improving their own knowledge and those who are best equipped 
receive the largest pay checks. It is up to you to make your services more 
valuable. Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. A-142 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
1525 E. 53rd Street A- Chicago 


Please send me free and without any obligation full details of your remarkable Home 
Study Method, and also sample lessons from the course I have checked. 


(J Piano {] Trumpet (} Voice 
Course for Students Harmony | | Guitar 
{J Normal Advanced Composition ! | Mandolin 
Course for Teachers (_] History of Music {j Clarinet 
C] Violin (| Choral Conducting | | Saxophone 
J Cornet {_] Pub. School Music () Piano Accordion 


CONSERVATORY 
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“VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS” 


An important Monthly Publication by Violin Expert 


25c per issue—$2.50 per year in U. S. A.—Foreign $2.75 
E. N. DORING, P.O. Box 733, Evanston, Illinois 


CRRA 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS ONLY 


FREE: A 36-page Book (‘The Student Pianist”) containing the 11 piano 
compositions listed below, every number absolutely COMPLETE, to active 
piano teachers. 


TO RECEIVE THIS 36-PAGE BOOK, you must establish with us your professional status. 
Fill out coupon at the bottom of this ad (or mention page and issue of THE ErupE). Enclose 
professional card, letterhead, or other means of identification, or refer to one or two promi- 
nent music publishers by whom you are recognized as a teacher. 


NEW 
11 EASY TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO 


Tuneful, rhythmic music by well-known American composers, including the world-famous marches, Our 
Director, National Emblem, NC-4, and Down Main Street, carefully transcribed, edited, and fingered. As 
an attractive title-page does much in arousing the pupil's interest, this feature has been given careful 
attention, the editions carrying smart, modern designs in attractive colors. 


Title Transcribed by Title Transcribed by 
OUR DIRECTOR, March (Bigelow) MOONLIT RIPPLES, Barcarolle (Rolfe) 
Walter Jacobs Walter Rolfe 
NATIONAL EMBLEM, March (Bagley) RURAL PICNIC, Rustic Dance (Rolfe) 
. Charles Repper Walter Rolfe 


LEHTO HAND MADE MASTERPIECES 
est Since Stradivari 


Beautiful in appearance, magnificent in tone—kind of violin you 
have longed to own. Booklet for prospective customers only. 
JOHN G. LEHTO, 935-14th, San Pedro, Calif. 


NC-4, March (Bigelow).......... R. E. Hildreth CANZONETTA (Rolfe) ........... Walter Rolfe 
DOWN MAIN STREET, March (Weidt) PICKANINNIES’ PICNIC (Four Little 
R. E. Hildreth Blackberries) (O’Connor) ...... orman Leigh 


VU FU TRON eyes t cies cocsecaes Walter Rolfe 
AUTUMN TINTS, Waltz (Rolfe) .Walter Rolfe 


WHIP AND SPUR, Galop (Allen) 
Walter Jacobs 


The regular sheet music editions are 35 cents for 
each number, less the usual discount to Teachers. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. a: - : “& 

Please send me FREE and without any obligation whatsoever ‘‘The Student Pianist’ as described above. 
I am enclosing [please check] [J proteerieca) card ( letterhead to establish ~ status as a teacher, {Publisher 
references as to status may be given below if card or letterhead is not available. ]} 


Publishers who recognize me as a teacher: 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Romance of Annie Laurie 


(Continued from:Page 166) 


ever, as he left the house. Disregarding 
the threat of parental wrath, they hur- 
riedly arranged a rendezvous for the next 
day. This meeting, safely managed, led 
to others. 

Undoubtedly Douglas was genuinely and 
deeply in love with Annie; for in contrast 
to his reputation he courted her gently, 
tenderly and with great respect. Had he 
harbored any ulterior motives, it is unlikely 
that he would have hesitated to carry her 
off to some Stuart stronghold, let come 
what may. 

One night they met in the “wee kirk 0’ 
the heather” near Maxwelton. In the an- 
cient stone chapel, surrounded by moss- 
encrusted headstones of early Scottish chief- 
tains, Douglas pleaded with Annie to elope. 
Annie hesitated, and in hesitation was lost 
to Douglas, for their nocturnal tryst was 
seen and reported. For ‘this. disobedience, 
Annie was forbidden to leave even Max- 
welton’s courtyard. 

Nearly a week of nervous suspense 
elapsed. Then, on a day set for a guest 
dinner, an old groom approached Annie. 

“Annie, m'lady,” he lowered his voice. 
“A horseman just stopped me i’ the woods, 
coverin’ me wi’ a pistol. He made me swear 
to gie ye a message. ’Twas Douglas, laird 
of Fingland, Annie. He’s fleein’ the country 
wi’ the constables hard on his heels. He 
bids ye be in your window at eight o’clock 
this night.” 


A Clandestine Tete-a-T ete 


ANNIE WAS IN NO Moon to entertain din- 
nér guests. When the massive hall clock 
chimed the hour of eight, she pleaded a 
headache and went upstairs. From her win- 
dow she leaned, watching the starlit braes 
for her lover. Then Douglas came riding 
through the dusk. Under her casement he 
drew rein. 

“Annie!” he called softly. 

“William! Must you go?” The question 
was forced. She knew the answer. 

“The odds are against me, Annie,” he 
replied doggedly. “Ill return when I get 
the King’s pardon.” 

“My dear one! I’m so afraid for you!” 
she whispered. “Take this with you.” She 
dropped a tiny painted. miniature of her- 
self, threaded on a golden chain. 

Douglas caught it deftly, kissed it, and 
put it in his pocket. 

Turning in the saddle, Douglas sang the 
memorable song in a hushed voice. Tender 
passion and devotion flowed in every word. 


ry 


“Maxwelton’s braes are bonnie. .. .” 


As he finished two verses, a restless dog 
bayed. Douglas stood in his stirrups and 
kissed his hand to the figure in white. 
Then he drove spurs to his horse and 
disappeared into the night. 

Romance contends that Douglas returned 
to the Flemish wars carrying Annie's 
miniature, only to die with a bullet through 
his aching heart. 

Another version says that the miniature, 
worn over his heart, deflected a bullet and 
saved Douglas’ life. 

Despite the song and popular opinion, 
Annie’s eyes were not blue, but hazel. Tiny 
feet, Grecian features and full red lips; 
all crowned by a wealth of dark brown 
hair, which Annie never powdered, re- 
gardless of fashion’s decree. 

“Her promise true” was less truth than 
poetry, for in reality Annie was somewhat 
romantically inclined and possessed a “roll- 
ing eye” for one of her tender years. In- 
deed, when after six years Douglas obtained 


- the King’s pardon and returned home, he 


found Annie had married a childhood play- 
mate, three years her junior. This was 
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Alexander Fergusson, whose family dated 
back to William the Lion and the Crusades. 
His estate, Craigdarroch House, stood five 
miles wp the glen from Maxwelton. This 
union brought two sons and two daughters. 
Douglas promptly eloped with a Betty 
Clerk. They had a family of four sons 
and two daughters. A History of Douglas 
Family of Morton, by Percy W. L. Adams, 
I. S. A., whose wife is a direct descendant 
of William Douglas of Fingland, says the 
author of “Annie Laurie’ died about 1760, 
at Tweeddale, and was buried at Newlands, 
in the burying grounds of his cousin, Adam 
Kennedy of Auchtyfardle and- Romano. 
The Scot's Magazine contains one. entry 
in the year 1753 that might refer to the 
romantic “laird of Fingland”: 
“Died, Dec. 26, at Edinburgh, Capt. 
Wm.. Douglas, conductor of waggons 
in the late war.” 


“Annie Laurie’ was first published in 
1824. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe received 
it from his relative, Margaret Laurie, 
grandniece of the heroine. He included it 
in 4 Ballad Book. Only thirty copies were 
issued. Now even the British Museum has 
only a reprint. 

In Alfred Moffatt’s, Minstrelsly of Scot- 
land, it is stated that Allan Cunningham, 
a Scotch poet, composed the original verses. 
But this is unproven. We have the author- 
ity of Annie’s brother, Sir Emilius Laurie, 
that Douglas composed the original two 
stanzas. : 

On authority of Allan Cunningham’s 
“Songs of Scotland,’ Lady John Douglas 
Scott found the old verses and altered 
them. Lady Scott was a relative of C. K. 
Sharpe, and he was related to Annie 
Laurie. 

The modern music to “Annie Laurie,” 
according to Paterson & Roy’s Vocal Mel- 
odies of Seotland, was composed about 
1810, by Lady Scott. The present third 
stanza is of even later date than the 
melody. 


The second stanza read this way, in 1824: 
“She's backit like a peacock, 
She’s breastit like a swan, 
She’s jimp about the middle, 
Her waist ye weill may span; 
An’ she has a rollin’ ee 
An’ for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd jay doun my head an’ dee.” 


Urbani’s Scot's Songs, Book II, 1794, 
gives what may have been a theme model 
for “Annie Laurie’; the song that Douglas 
is supposed to have sung to Annie on the 
balcony the night they met. 

Several versions of the song exist, but 
the deep and tender feeling survives. 
Annie’s son, Alex Fergusson, Jr., was the 
hero of Robert Burns’ song, The Whistle ; 
and Douglas of Fingland was the hero of 
IVillie was a Wanton Wag. 

In 1854 one of Douglas’ granddaughters 
heard the song. Immediately the old lady 
vowed the words were not those of her 
grandfather. She recalled hearing her 
father tell how her grandfather had been 
in love with Annie Laurie, but declared 
the original song ran: 


Maxwelton’s braes are bonnie, 
They're a’ clad owre wi’ dew 
Where I an’ Annie Laurie 
Made up the bargain true. 
Made up the bargain true 
Which ne'er forgot s'all be, 
An’ for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me doun an’ dee. 
(Continued on Page 208) 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


_ Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists o 
hotographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the writers 


descriptions, 


writter 


ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret to say 


that this is impossible. The actual violin must be examined. The 
of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. We advise 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable ¢@ 
pert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can 
the advertising columns of The Etude and other 
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Playing Mozart at Nine 

bk. L. P.—lIn regard to your doubt that the 
violin prodigy about whom you wrote was able 
to play one of Mozart’s Violin Concerti at the 
age of nine, at a concert in this country during 
the past year, I would say that there are many 
instances where young violinists have been 
able to play some of the standard concerti, 
as early as the age of nine. If you will read 
Lahee’s work, “Famous Violinists,” you will 
learn of some of the wonderful feats of very 
young prodigies. 


Selecting a Violin 

G. W. B.—I have made it a rule never to 
ass on the merits of a violin without seeing 
it, no matter who made it. It is also the policy 
of THB HrupK, in justice to its advertisers, 
not to recommend certain makes of musical 
instruments, as being superior to others. Be- 
sides, violins cannot be recommended on trade 
marks, or the maker's name, since, out of a 
dozen violins made by the same maker, and 
from the same materials, some will be much 
superior to others. It is a very different propo- 
sition from electric refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios, plows, corn cutters, and so on. 
Such things, if made by good manufacturers, 
are usually fairly standard in quality and 
value. With violin making it is quite different, 
for even the greatest makers make violins 
differing in quality. Maybe you have a friend 
who is a good judge of instruments, who could 
help you to pick out a good violin made by 
the maker you prefer. 


Address Unknown 

. K.—The publishers of the “Violin Mak- 
er’s Bulletin” in Chicago, as mentioned in the 
November, 19388, issue of THE ETupk, have not 
yet sent me information of this publication, 
and where it can be obtained. When received, 
I will give a notice of it in this department. 


Price of Old Violas 

A. P. T.—I do not know of any price list 
of old violas. Possibly you could obtain the 
information by writing to dealers in old violins, 
violas, violoncellos, and so on. The viola mak- 
ers you name are not listed in any of the works 
on old instruments, I have consulted. I will 
notify you if I can obtain the information. 


A Broken Bow Tip 

J. U.—It is quite a calamity when the tip 
of the bow breaks, through some accident, espe- 
cially if the bow is a valuable one. A skillful 
repairer can repair the damage; but if the 
bow is a cheap one, it is better to buy a new 
bow. There are two methods of replacing a 
broken bow tip. A new wooden tip can be 
spliced on the stick where the break occurred, 
making the bow as good as new; or an alumi- 
num tip can be used. This tip matches the old 
wooden one, and the opposite end is made in 
tubular form, which fits down over the bow 
stick. Aluminum is a very light metal, so the 
weight of the bow stick is not increased. I 
would advise you to have the work done by 
a first rate repairer, as the operation requires 
great skill. I once had a valuable bow, valued 
at one hundred dollars, repaired with a match- 
ing wooden tip. The bow was used for many 
years, with not the slightest weakening in the 
stick, and for all practical purposes it was as 
good as new. I bought the broken stick for 
five dollars from a violinist who thought it 
could not be repaired, and, even if it could, 
he said it would make him nervous if he used 
4 » public performances, fearing it would 
reak, 


Keep the Bridge Upright 

Y. U. I—1, Your bridge broke, no doubt, 
because you failed to keep it in a perpendicular 
position. If you watch a good violinist tune his 
violin, you will note that he first turns his 
violin sideways, and looks at the bridge to 
see that it is in a perpendicular position, and 
not bent over towards the finger board. If it 
is, he sits down, places the violin between his 
knees, grasps the bridge between the thumb 
and first and second fingers of each hand, and 
carefully works the bridge backwards with a 
twisting motion until it is perpendicular to 
the top. He then proceeds to tune the violin. 
2. Some people have the idea that the bridge 
is glued to the top of the violin or fastened 
to it, in some manner. Needless to say, this is 
a mistake. The bridge fits with its feet on the 
top, with noe holding it but the pressure 
of the strings. The bridge must be constantly 
watched, in order that it keeps its ee 
position. Otherwise there will be many break- 
ages, and fallen sound eke for when the 
bridge falls with a violent jar, it usually causes 
the sound post also to. fall. aaa 
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is of the greatest importance for the st 
and musician at all times to play at 
rect pitch. 


Pay No Attention 

S. W. E.— It is certainly discouraging 
musical student or professional to have br 
musicians to make slighting remarks 
his playing and teaching ; but then, yous 
as the saying is, “it goes with the busin 
The best thing you can do, is to ignore 
remarks, if they are not true. If they are 
you should constantly seek to improve 
work, and become a better musician. 

If you will read the lives of the g 


remarks about each other. Many inters 
anecdotes are told of this tendency of 
great musicians to “run each other di 
story of this kind is told in Lahees’ “ 
Violinists,” of Spohr and Ole Bull, both 
violinists. When Ole Bull was a young — 
he was anxious to play for Spohr, then a 
mous violinist ; and he set out for the pur 
for Cassel. Reaching that city he wen 
Spohr, who accorded him a cold receptiot 
have come more than five hundred mile 
hear you,” said Ole Bull, wishing to be po 
“Very well,” was the reply, “you can 
to Nordhausen ; I am to attend a musical 
tival there.” Bull therefore went to No 
hausen, where he heard a quartet by Mai 
of which Spohr played the first violin } 
He was so overwhelmed with disappoint 
at the manner in which the quartet was pia 
that he came to the conclusion that he had 
true calling for music. 
Spohr was a most methodical man, and 
no appreciation for wild genius. He saw 
the many faults of the self-taught youth (€ 
Bull) and coldly advised him to give- 
idea of a musical career, declining to ae 
him as a pupil. Bull refused to heed this 
vice, and some five years later Spohr heg 
him play and wrote thus of him, “His wond 
ful playing and sureness of his left hand 
worthy of the highest admiration, but 
fortunately, like Paganini, he sacrifices wh 
is artistic to something that is not 
suitable to the noble instrument. His to 
too, is bad, and. since he prefers a bridge th 
is quite plain, he can use the A and D 
only in the lower positions and then pian 
This renders his playing (when he d 
let himself loose with some of his own piee 
monotonous in the extreme. We noticed 
particularly in two Mozart quartets he pl 
at my house. Otherwise he plays with a go 
deal of feeling, but without refined tas 
So, we see that the great European. 
sicians “roasted” each other in the good 
American style. 


Violin by Szarbi j 
bk. S.—I cannot find the violins mad 
Giuseppe Szarbi quoted in any work on vi 
or violin making. Nor do they list the val 
his violins, or give any information conce! 
his reputation. As you live in Washing 
D. C., which is a large city, I would adv 
to take your violin and show it to a le 
dealer in old violins. He may supply the n 
information. You can obtain the name an 
dress of such a dealer from one of the v 
of the National Symphony Orchestra. 
dealer can also refer you to a violin ref 
who can advise you concerning the defe 
the varnish of the instrument. ¥ 


Selecting an Instrument 

G. W. B.—It is contrary to the 
THE Ercpe to discuss the value an 
of violins offered for sale by the various 2 
stores of the United States; this is in j 
to the advertisers of instruments in 
BErupr. Unless you are an expert ju 
violins, and can pick one out for yourse 
on your teacher, if you are study 
violin teacher, or on a musical 
ce one competent to pick out a good I 
ment. 


A Sufferer from Arthritis 
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Wis, an easy play- 


ing Conn band in- 
strument, you can be 
ready for band or or- 
chestra in 4 to 6 
weeks, A sure road 
to popularity if you 
start on a Conn, 
Choice of the world’s 
greatest artists. Mag- 
nificent tone. Many 
exclusive features — 
yet they cost nemore. 
Ask to see the marvel- 


ous new models now being 
displayed by Conn dealers. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
NEW FREE BOOK 


Home trial. Easy payments. Write 
us for free book on whichever in- 
r 8trument interests you most. Men- 
y tion instrument. 

c. G. CONN, ee 313 CONN BLDG, 
LKHART, IND. 


WING IT? 


d $1.00 TODAY for FOUR copies 
et music AND ALSO our 33-page in- 
iction BOOK on filling in extra notes! 
FLYING FINGERS SYSTEM 


22 Everett, Mass. 


Etude Advertisements are 
Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
ing Opportunities - - - 


Keeping Fit Physically 
(Continued from Page 182) 


tion of the lining of the nose, throat, 
es, and lungs. Good sources are yel- 
vegetables and fruits, green leafy vege- 
;, liver, egg yolk, butter, cream, cheese, 
sod liver oil. Vitamin C, being easily 
hable, is liable to be lost in cooking 
vegetables, except tomatoes. Fruit 
s lose their vitamin C content if 
zed long in advance of serving. This 
lin may be obtained in citrus fruits, 
vegetables, and cooked, canned or raw 
toes, 
lamin 1) is the only one of the three 
ound in a great variety of foods. In 
ummer, this important vitamin is ab- 
d from the ultra-violet rays of the 
During the winter, when your supply 
inshine is limited, it is available in 
and butter, liver, oysters, and irra- 
1 food products. For growing chil- 
and those usually susceptible to colds, 
Special treatment—sun lamp bath- 
sod liver oil, or vitamin concentrates— 
en advised. Cod liver oil, by the way, 
een condensed into small squares of 
late, easy to take. Vitamin D and 
Yitamins also are prepared in con- 
ted eapsule form. 


Be Weather Wise 


PICKLE DAYS of early spring are per- 
he-most treacherous of all for colds. 
fen care to avoid contagion, and 
ed your interior with vitamins, 
ed the common sense rules of 
om, varying your dress with 
of temperature outdoors, 
he temperature in the house at 

degrees. Nothing lowers the 
» quickly as careless exposure 
en weather changes of March 
late season of concerts and 

pleasure, if it is going 
by sieges of colds and 


Bands and Orchestras 


(Continued from Page 163) 


corners of the mouth forward. If we con- 
clude this action by pronouncing the letter 
“m” “du-m", the chin muscles and 
lower lip are properly drawn up. 

The saxophone embouchure provides for 
all the necessary pressure around the mouth- 
piece, creates a “cushion” in the center of 
the lower lip, and while permitting the 
lower jaw to relax, it insures firmness with 
flexibility. The most prevalent fault of 
saxophone embouchures is that of using the 
lips in a broad smiling position, and usually 
with too much lower lip over the teeth. 
Many students while using the “smiling” 
embouchure not only draw the lips tightly 
across the teeth but also bite with con- 
siderable pressure on the upper teeth and 
lower jaw. This action, naturally, causes 
the tone to be thin, sharp and inflexible. 
The condition is doubly acute in the upper 
register. Players who transfer from clarinet 
to saxophone are usually afflicted with this 


as: 


embouchure ailment, and need closest at- 
tention. 
Intonation is another point of gross 


negligence on the part of many saxophon- 
ists. In all likelihood the saxophone is more 
often played out of tune than any other of 
the woodwinds. This is due partially to a 
lack of pitch consciousness on the part of 
the student, partly to the construction of 
the instrument, and to the inattention of 
players and teachers to this all-important 
phase of musical perfection. Relaxation of 
the embouchure muscles will aid in over- 
coming the common fault of playing sharp, 
while adequate breath support will prevent 
the tendency toward flatting. A considerable 
amount of slow practice on scales, interval 
studies, and chords will pay big dividends 
in improving intonation. 

Another salient problem affecting the 
correct playing of the saxophone is the 
abuse of the vibrato. It is difficult to find 
a player who does not overdo the use of 
vibrato. In fact, so accustomed are a great 
majority of players to its usage, that they 
can scarcely play without the vibrato. When 
properly employed, the vibrato is just as 
much of an asset to the saxophonist as to 
the string player. If it is unduly abused, 
however, it were far better that it be dis- 
pensed with entirely. The method and de- 
velopment of a good vibrato requires a 


great deal of intelligent practice, time, and 
patience. 

The correct vibrato is produced by a 
steady upward and downward motion of 
the lower jaw. This movement must be 
made in a steady, rhythmical manner. It is 
advisable at first to produce the rhythmical 
pulses in regular four-four meter, at a 
tempo of sixty or seventy, with one motion 
of the jaw to each beat. Special attention 
must be given to the matter of relaxation, 
control and evenness of motion. As the 
motion is mastered, the tempo may be in- 
creased, with stress being given the necessity 
for reducing the distance of jaw motion in 
proportion to the rapidity of the tempo. 

Properly employed, the vibrato should 
be even, neither too slow nor too fast. Ac- 
centuation with the breath should be 
avoided, and the more nearly the saxophone 
vibrato approaches the good string vibrato, 
the more perfect it will be. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the hand or throat 
vibrato be tolerated, since this method of 
producing the vibrato eventually spoils the 
quality of tone and technical control of the 
player. 

Correct articulation is another indispen- 
sable factor. Many players acquire the perni- 
cious habit of striking the reed too heavily 
and too near the middle. This habit results 
in a slapping of the tongue against the reed 
which is usually inappropriately audible. 
Slap-tongueing is one of the saxophonists’ 
most dreadful diseases. Its cure can be ef- 
fected by practice of a soft, legato stroke 
of the tongue. Pronouncing the syllable 
“du” will aid in the elimination of the 
heavy, rough tongue. Sufficient breath pres- 
sure must be maintained and supported by 
the muscles of the diaphragm, ribs, and 
abdomen before the tongue begins the 
articulation of the tone. 

As one who has great interest and faith 
in the saxophone, I believe that a conscious 
and steady attack on these prejudices and 
problems will bring about its redemption. 
Its popularity should hardly depend on the 
facility with which it can be played and the 
uniqueness of its effects. It has a worth 
and a dignity of its own; it has a voice that 
must no longer be squeezed and maligned, 
but be allowed to stand forth as a distinct 
and vital part of the chorus of instruments. 


Worth While Music in the Movies 


(Continued from Page 152) 


ited to films is evidenced by the fact that 
it was also featured in Hollywood Bowl 
concerts, in the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco productions of “Show Boat,” and 
that it supported Lawrence Tibbett in the 
Los Angeles production of “Emperor 
Jones.” 

Carlyle Scott, whose colored choruses are 
now entering the concert field in Southern 
California, also has headed groups which 
have been signally successful in films. 

It is Eva Jessye’s choir that takes credit 
for having sung in the very first talking 
“short” for Warner Brothers Films, as 
well as having sung in “Porgy and Bess” 
and “Four Saints in Three Acts,” in New 
York. Eva Jessye herself was the musical 
director of “Hallelujah,” the first Negro 
talking picture. Her “All-American En- 
semble” is not on the West Coast at pres- 
ent. The only Hollywood record of the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers seems to be their ap- 
pearance in concert at the Hollywood Bowl 
in 1929, singing spirituals. 


* 
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Freita Shaw's Ethiopian Chorus and 
Carlyle Scott’s groups are still in Holly- 
wood, are the colored choruses of 
Minnie. Albritton and George Garner. But, 
of late, Hollywood’s interest has centered 
on the Hall Johnson Choir, brought to the 
West Coast to sing in “Green Pastures,” 
Mare Connelly’s Pulitzer Prize winning 
play, and kept in Hollywood for such films 
as “Rainbow on the River,” “Banjo on 
My Knee” (more than ten films in all, 
to date), and for short subjects featuring 
the choir itself, one on a scenario by Jester 
Hairston, assistant choral director. This 
Choir’s ability to step easily from the realm 
of song to that of the spoken word has 
given it an adaptability not found in other 
groups. Witness its excellent work in Hall 
Johnson’s own stage play, “Run, Little 
Chillun!” To-day this choir is so popular 
that two organizations bearing the same 
name are needed—one to stay in -Holly- 
wood and the other to tour in the East. Its 
radio services are much demanded. 
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“An artist plays on an audience while a musician plays—notes!”—Leopold 


Stokowski. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


It’s new, it’s thrilling, it’s 
octave DEAGAN marimba, 
dards of quality and beauty, 


The DEAGAN STU 


a genuine 2'4 
DEAGAN stan- 
at the lowest price in history. 


-DETTE is your opportunity, at 
negligible cost, to stimulate the musical interest of your 
children, develop their musical talent. No instrument 
“ives greater expression to musical abilities. 
greater applause easier to master. 


spectacular 
embodying 


None wins 
or is 


There’s fun for all the family in the DEAGAN STU- 
DETTE. Shall we send you partioulars? . . . J. C. 
Deagan, Inc., Dept. E3, 177 Ave., 


70 Berteau Chicago. 


The 
will ring forth 
World’s Fair 
the magnificent FLORIDA 
on the banks of the Suwannee, 


world’s largest Carillon (75 
from Florida’s exhibit at the 
and serve afterward as the Golden V 


Deagan Tubular Bells) 
New York 
cice of 
STEPHEN FOSTER Memorial 
Spr at a 
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THIS NEW P-A 


® Such beautiful tone, and so easy 
to play! Just touch a key and 
blow normally; you can’t miss. 
Nothing to compare with these 
new P-A Saxes, Clarinets, Trum- 
pets, and other P-A instruments. 
Fully guaranteed; your success 
assured. See your music dealer 
or write direct for beautiful free 
book. Noobligation. Easy terms. 
Greatest fun, easiest with P- A. 
Write today sure. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


308 P-A Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Rebuilt 


Band & Orchestra Instruments 
Honestly Rebuilt—Fully Guaranteed 
Please specify instrument you are inter. 
ested in and we will. quote prices. 

Distributors King Band Instruments. 
WEYMANN CO., Dept. 
1613 Chestnut St. 


RINGS & PINS jo: 
BS & ORCHESTRAS 


Send for Catalog. 
Pins from 35¢ up. 
Rings $1.25 & up. 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 
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Get in on the fun. Play 
plano jazz. Play it with 
that snappy swing that 
to entertain. You can't 

be just a looker-on. We can teach you all the tricks of the 

latest jazz and swing. Our lessons are easy too. It can 


makes you want to 

dance. To go places so- 
do no harm to find out more about it Mail the coupon 
or postal now for free details 


Erskine Studio, Dept. H, 810 East I4th St. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free Information about your 
20-lesson course in plano jazz. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Rudolph Ganz, President 


Announces the engagement of 


ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Eminent Pianist and Master Teacher 


For a Six Week 
Summer Master Class 
July 3rd to August 12th 


In addition to private lessons in 
piano Mr. Mirovitch will offer his 
popular class for teachers and pro- 
fessional musicians exclusively at the 
Chicago Musical College this sum- 
mer. During the past fifteen years, 
Mr. Mirovitch has offered this class 
during the summer season in such 
centers as New York, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco and many 
other cities. 


His engagement by the Chicago 
Musical College for a six week ses- 
sion provides an opportunity to 
profit by instruction, both in class 
and private lessons, for which college 
credit is given. 


Write for Special Booklet and Summer Catalog 


CHICA GOUMUSILGALAGOREEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 


64 East Van Buren Street Chicago 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE A professional school 


Cap School in a university environment 
Director Muzic For Free Bulletins Write to 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Trains students for active musical careers in 1830 Sh A 
their chosen field. Progressive faculty. Conserv- erman /ivenue 


atory occupies own building. Piano, voice, Evanston, Illinois 
violin, cello, reed and brass instruments, church 


and choral music, theory, music education and NORTHWE STE RN 


expression, For complete information 
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OSMOPOLITAN = SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SHIRLEY GANDELL, M.A., Oxiord : ; 
University, England, President. Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
aye feet mag eg ee all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
diplomas and degrees. Desirable board- uished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
te oil banner ‘ estival by world’s greatest artists and 
Box E, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 

DETROI INSTITUTE OF each week ah Aten rg 

MUSICAL ART natal whet 
; Summer Session 
DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman June 26th to August 18th 
DR. EDWARD B. MANVILLE, President CHARLES A. SINK, President 
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Member of the National Association of Music Schools. Box 1004, A b. ichi 
Founded 1897. All branches of Musie and Dramatic Art, whi wall eee Michigan 
School of Sacred Music. Faculty of 70 artists. Accredited 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
H. B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
52 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. BALDWIN-WALLACE 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 
3 Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Answering Etude Adver- Four and five year courses leading to dewrooks Faculty 
4 of Artist Teachers. Seventh Annual Bach Festival, 
tisements a ways pays tem ied and 10, 1939. Send for catalogue or informa- 
J o: 
and delights the reader. ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


Ohe Clebeland [nstitute of ()usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Faculty of Nationally Known Musicians 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


FRETTED INSTRUMENTS GCDEPARTMENT 
Edited by GEORGE C. KRICK 


NE OF THE MOST serious mis- 
() ists made by many guitar students 

especially those trying to master the 
instrument without the benefit of a teacher, 
is to attempt to play a composition that is 
far in advance of their technical ability. In 
a recent letter the writer complains that 
after several months hard practice he is 
still unable to play the Recuerdos de la Al- 
hambra by Tarrega, at the same time stat- 
ing that he has been playing the guitar for 
almost two years. 

Buenos Aires, the beautiful capitol city 
of Argentina, boasts of a large number of 
guitar schools, where no other instrument 
but the classic guitar is taught. The most 
renowned is that presided over by the dis- 
tinguished guitarist, composer and teacher, 
Domingo Prat. The course for guitar in 
this school covers a period of seven years; 
and the above mentioned Tarrega number 
is listed in its year book as one of the com- 
positions to be studied towards the end of 
the fourth year. Pupils are pledged to a 
minimum daily practice period of two hours. 
Similar to that is the course for guitar at 
the State Conservatory in Vienna with an 
average yearly enrollment of fifty students 
under the direction of Professor Jakob 
Ortner. 

These courses are carefully and intelli- 
gently outlined so the students progress 
gradually and surely, skipping nothing, 
leading up to the time when they are ready 
for public appearance. 

After all, there are no short cuts in 
learning to play any instrument and any 
one wishing to become an outstanding 
player must pay the price by hard work 
for a number of years. 


Practice and More Practice 


Anpres Secovra devoted six hours daily 
for almost ten years to the development of 
his incomparable technic and yet we have 
known of players of one or two years ex- 
perience attempting to play the difficult 
compositions performed by this virtuoso. 
To do this without sufficient preparation is 
nothing but folly and eventually leads to 
discouragement and failure. The foundation 
of good guitar technic is primarily daily 
practice of scales and arpeggios. Scales in 
all keys in two and three octaves should be 
practiced with alternating first and second 
fingers of the right hand, slowly at first 
with a firm decisive movement of the fin- 
gers and later with gradually increased 
speed and a lighter touch. Arpeggios are 
beautiful and effective on the guitar and 
should be practiced in all keys and _ posi- 
tions. The third finger of the right hand, 
being the weakest, requires special attention 
and should be used whenever possible. It 
is utterly impossible to play a tremolo 
movement similar to that in Recuerdos de 
la Alhambra satisfactorily unless the con- 
trol over the third finger is absolute. The 
first two “Preludes Op. 83” of Mauro 
Giuliani, the Etude, Of'6, No. 11, by Fer- 
dinand Sor and “Six caprices, Op. 26,” by 
Carcassi are excellent for this purpose. 
While the guitar, as far as volume of 
tone is concerned, cannot be compared with 
the piano, guitarists will do well to experi- 
ment with their instruments and try to 
bring out all the tone there is in them, put- 
ting much energy into their finger action, 
while practicing scales, chords or arpeggios 
in a slow deliberate manner. For an audi- 
ence to appreciate the guitar, it must be 


* * 


Fundamental Guitar Technic 


able to hear it and it is surprising how 
tone volume can be improved by intelli 
and systematic practice. ' 
Using at the start a complete “Gu 
Method,” such as that by Foden, Care 
or Albert, this should be supplemented y 
the exercises and etudes by the classic e 
posers Giuliani, Sor, Carcassi, Legn 
Coste, Aquado and the modern etudes 
preludes by Albert and Tarrega. Along y 
these a repertoire of concert numbers 1 
be taken up for study, carefully gradec 
fit in with the technical proficiency of 
student. The literature for classic guita 
so extensive, that a student can find 
right material, which, if properly selec 
and intelligently studied for a number 
years, will help him to reach his goal. 


Luigi Boccherini 


IN DRAWING ATTENTION, in one of our 
cent articles, to the chamber music of Li 
Boccherini, we invited several inquiries 
garding the life and career of this hig 
gifted violoncellist, guitarist and compo: 
Born in Lucca, Italy in 1743 he recei 
instruction in the rudiments of music, } 
loncello and guitar from his father ; 
later from the Abbe Vannecci. Recogniz 
his musical ability, they sent him to Re 
where in a comparatively short time he 
came famous as a performer and compo: 
A concert tour through Italy and Fra 
brought him to Paris, where his conee 
proved highly successful and publishers y 
with each other for the privilege of p 
lishing his quartets and trios. At the s 
gestion of the Spanish ambassador in Pa 
Boccherini now visited Madrid and afte 
time was appointed composer and virtu 
to the Infante Don Luis,. brother . 
King. In 1797 ill health compelled 
give up public performances and, 
met a generous patron in the person 
Marquis de Benavente, a talented perfort 
on the guitar, he began to devote more 
to this instrument. The Marquis com 
sioned him to write guitar parts for 
his orchestral compositions and these 
performed with Boccherini and his pa 
playing the guitar score. 

Other members of the aristocracy be 
interested in him and from then on he 
kept quite busy writing guitar solos, 
parts for his symphonies, quartets 2 
companiments to songs. At this peric 
wrote a “Symphony Concertante” for gi 
violin, oboe, violoncello and bass and 
quintettes for two violins, viola, violon 
and guitar. His facility in composition 
so great, that he has been described 
fountain whose stream never ceased. 
three hundred compositions from his 
were published but it is to be regt 
that many of his guitar works were 
manuscript and in time disappeared. — 

The “First Quintett in D major, 
“Second in C major” and the “Thir 
minor” were recently published by Zin 
mann, of Leipzig, and they call 


His celebrated Minuet is known te 
music lover and this beautiful 
has made the name of Luigi 
known throughout the world. 

Towards the end of his career Boe 
suffered many financial reverses 
about through the unfortunate cé 
existing in Spain at that period and 
reduced to abject poverty, when de 
took him May 28, 1805. 


* * * 


A prudent person profits from personal experience; a wise one, fron 


experience of others.——Dr. Joseph Collins. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 
Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


ing Popular Songs. 

F have recently become interested in 
ng lyrics for popular songs and am in- Ex.5 
ted in learning what steps are necessary one 
sarketing such a product. (1) Is it neces- 
to secure a copyright in order to be pro- 
d before submitting a song to a publisher? 
jo publishers accept lyrics without a sug- 
d score? (3) How are lyrics purchased; 
is, do publishers pay a flat amount or are 
accepted on a royalty basis? (4) What is 
‘perage profit to the writer on a popular 
——T. W. I Ex.6 


I have asked Mr. J. T. Roach, a veteran M.22 2 < 2 
2 
es ===6=== oe 
: Ci ae 


@ music publishing business, to give me 
or r 


Measure 48, Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1, Chopin 


=> > “ss 


Invitation to the Dance 


inswers to your questions and he has 
‘ously supplied me with the following in- 
ition : 

Copyright subsists in the composition. The 
oser who writes a work owns that work. 
is a common law right. In order to protect 
right from infringement, the government 
res registration in the copyright office. 
registration may be made by the composer 
e form of a manuscript or by the pub- 
> by deposit of two copies after publica- 
However, since a composer is always in 
ition to prove that he wrote the composi- 
through the testimony of those who saw 
heard it played, there is no particular 
itage in registering his copyright before 
cation. 

Most publishers of any standing will not 
t ate? but a completed work for pub- 
on. As a general rule, firms that will ac- 
lyrics and set them to music do not 
nt to much. Several of them, as you know, 
been prosecuted by the postal authorities. 
ver, if an author has an exceptionally 
lyric and can contact someone in a popu- 
iblishing house, it might be that the firm 
| have one of their staff writers set the 
to music. However, a better arrangement 
| be to submit the lyric to one of the na- 
lly known dance band leaders. 

Publishers seldom purchase lyrics without 
sic. What I have said in answer to ques- 
No. 2 applies. Popular songs are almost 
ss published on a royalty basis. I think, 
h I am not sure, that the royalty aver- 
ibout three cents per copy for words and 
-plus twenty-five per cent of the mechan- 


Variations in F minor, Haydn. A well known 
edition of these variations has these trills 
written out thus 


Ex.7 MS5and6 


hts. 
I doubt if anyone in the world can answer 
juestion. If you mean what we call “a 
n the popular field, the sale will run from 
D0 to 300,000 copies. Heigh Ho! from 


2. From the one-measure example that you 
y White” reached almost a half million send I should say the sixteenth notes should 
[ hear that Alewander’s Ragtime Band be thirty-second notes. 
| is really a revival may go even bigger. 8. Questions like this cannot very well be 
ply these figures by three cents, and you answered in this column. 
ave an idea of what a hit will produce, 
its are almost as scarce as hens teeth. How to Play a Large Chord. 

Q. I would like to know how the following 


COME TO CHICAGO 


and SHERWOOD — 


This Summer 


As President of Sherwood Music School 
I invite you to come to Sherwood in 
Chicago for a happy, worthwhile summer 
of study and recreation. Lakeside Chicago 
is usually delightfully cool, and offers 
many opportunities for interesting, leisure- 
time activities. | know your summer here 
will be one of accomplishment and 
pleasure! 


GEORGIA KOBER 


Sherwood’s special low-cost master classes in violin and 


summer courses include: pri- voice, public school music, con- 


vate instruction in piano, voice, ducting theory, composition, 
age ; microphone technique, etc. Fac- 
violin, organ, cello, wind’ in- oe souls oi 

‘i ulty of 75. Certificates, dip- 
struments, theory, composition, 

lomas, degrees awarded. 

dramatic art, dancing. Special : 
Write today for catalog and 


AI, St 
Chicago, 


short-term classes in 50 subjects, 


all-expense estimate. 


including piano normal class, 


Michigan Avenue, 


teaching reperioire, class piano, Illinois. 


Institutional Member of the Naticnal Association of Schools of Music 


musie schoo.) 


AMERICAN 


y Trills. 

1. Please write out the trills in the fol- 
g: Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 8, Liszt— 
res 1, 7-8, 25, 33. Hungarian Rhapsody, 
i4, Lisst—measure 2 in vivace assai. 
aise Op. 40 No. 1, Chopin—measures 41, 
vitation to the Dance, Weber—measures 
ud 16th from end. Variations in F Minor, 
in—measures 5, 6, 11, in Trio of Var. 1. 
How is the time counted in the following 
ure taken from Harry FE. Arnold’s Arabes- 

The beginning of the composition is 
ed in common time and there is no time 
ye indicated for this section. 


Which, in your opinion, is the most melo- 
paraphrase for piano of “Die Fledermaus” 
and who publishes it?—J. W. 

1. Measure 1 has no time signature and 
rill is played ad libitum. It may start on 

or G-sharp. 

* trills in measures 7 and 25 are identical. 
sixteen notes to the eighth note, placing 
recent on A or G-sharp as you like. 
asure 33. (Rhapsody No. 8) 


notes, from Rachmaninoff’s Prelude Op. 8, No. 
2, are to be played together with one hand. If 
they are not to be played exactly together, then 
why is not the upper chord written after the 
octave, and a sixteenth rest placed above this 
octave?—MIss L. W. 


A. This passage has made a lot of trouble 
for students. Mr, Rachmaninoff could have 
simplified it by tying grace notes to the octave 
C-sharp, like this: 


How to Cure a Sore Lip. 

. FT have been playing the clarinet for 
about seven years. For the last three months 
my lower lip has become cut after playing two 
or three days, not more than two hours a day. 
Have you any suggestions?—t., C. 


A. My friend, George Waln, gives me the 
following information: “A certain amount of 
soreness is common from excessive practice and 
playing, but more than likely the trouble is 
caused by a sharpness or unevenness on the 
front lower teeth where the lip is stretched. I 
have the same trouble. The solution is to ac- 
quire a piece of very thin flexible leather—kid 
glove or very thin shoe leather—and cut a 

iece about one inch by three quarters of an 
neh in size; wash thoroughly in warm soapy 
water (never boil) ; and, when wet with saliva, 
this will cleave over the lower front teeth and 
will form a cushion on the teeth for the lip 
to rest upon. It will not seriously affect the 
tone quality or the action of the tongue. Many 
players use this device. Leather can usually be 
secured at a shoe repair shop. I like to use 
white leather which will not be so conspicuous.” 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO 53rd SEASON 


Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all other branches of Musie and 
Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREES—BACHELOR OF MUSIC, BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION, MASTER OF MUSIC and MASTER 
OF MUSIC EDUCATION; TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES. 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Unsurpassed faculty of artist instructors. many of national and 
international reputation. 


Thorough preparation for concert, radio, opera and teaching posi- 
tions. Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts with full 
orchestra. lectures, school of opera, training in students’ symphony 
orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Three Summer Sessions—May 11 to June 21, 
June 22 to August 2 and August 3 to September 13 


Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of Opera, School 
of Acting. Children’s Musical Training (Robyn System), Class Piano Method 
(Oxford), Theatre Organ Playing 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, President 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 207 


Auditions will be held in May 
for study with 


RUDOLF SERKIN 


acknowledged as one of the 
world's most brilliant pianists 


(now touring the United States) 


who will become a member of the faculty of 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


next season 


For consideration, applications should be re- 
1939. Address all com- 
munications to The Curtis Institute of Music, 


ceived before April 3, 


Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


= FIFTEENTH SEASON , 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


Schoo! of Music 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
A Leading Southern Music College 
An endowed professional school; nationally accredited. 
Full Bachelor of Music and Master of Music degree 
and diploma courses; B. A. Musie Major in Converse 
College Liberal Arts Department. Teachers of national 
reputation; Women’s dormitories. Summer session; 
Artists’ Concerts. Moderate Tuition. For Catalogues 
Address: Ernst Bacon, Dean 


“Pacific Northwest’s Oldest Musical School’ 


ELLISON-WHITE 


Conservatory of Music 


Ariel Rubstein, Director 


All Branches of Music—Outstanding Faculty 
Courses leading to B. Mus., M. Mus. and 
Artists Diplomas 


1539 N. E. 10TH AVE., PORTLAND, OREGON 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


In the Beautiful Berkshires 
One of America’s Great Summer Musical Centers 


BARRINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Piano Department under 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Member of Faculty of Juilliard School of Music of New York 
and Head of Music Department of Barrington School for Girls 


Vocal Department under HORACE HUNT 


Courses in Piano, Voice, Theory, Composition, Counterpoint and Fugue, Keyboard 
Harmony, and Normal Covrse for Teachers—Concerts, Lectures and Recitals 


Six Weeks Session—July 3 to August 12 


Further Information on Application to Barrington School, or to 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Carnnecie HAiy New Yor 


Music and the Child’s Decorative Sense 
(Continued from Page 181) 


banjo that play folk songs. A wooly white lamb that sings the song entitled, 
“Mary had a little lamb.” A tiny electric victrola and last but not least a musical 
bed lamp that plays “Now I lay me down to sleep.” A little girl complained to 
her Mother that she was lonesome when the lamp was turned out because then, 
“it did not play music.” 

In planning the arrangement of your music room let it be one of complete 
ease. Finally, be sure that there are plenty of comfortable chairs so that every- 
one can relax in enjoyment of the merry or serious musical cadences which are 


sure to be forthcoming. 
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Introducing the Minor Scales 
By ALICE M. STEEDE 


BEFORE TEACHING A PUPIL to play a minor 
scale it is well to give him some idea of 
the part it always has in actual music. Let 
him play the tune of America, for instance, 
with one finger if needs be, in the key of C 
major. Then play it for him in the key of 
C minor and make him hear the melancholy 
effect of the minor third, both as an in- 
terval, and also as it occurs in the last 
measure of this ancient song. 

Of course, it is assumed that the pupil 
has some familiarity with the major scales 
and with their tonic triads; he should then 
be shown the formation of the minor triad, 
and learn to distinguish it by ear from the 
major triad. As soon as he can do this with 
some degree of certainty, he is ready to 
learn to play a minor scale. Perhaps it is 
better to begin with D minor, with the 
natural, or pure form first. 

First, let him play the D minor triad; 
then ask him, “What is the middle note of 
the chord”? And the answer is “F.” “Now, 
think of the scale of F; what black key do 
we play in it?” “B-flat.” “Now we are 
going to play the scale of F, only instead 
of beginning and ending on F, we shall 
begin and end on D. You see, this minor 
scale is rather like F major; it has the 
same notes, and yet it sounds different. We 
say it is a relative of F major, a kind of 
cousin, you know”. 


Accordion Department 


(Continued from Page 


Some teachers are using this as lesson ma- 
terial for sight reading. The first glance of 
the player should observe that the ac- 
companiment is written in the bass clef, the 
selection is in the key of G and it is to be 
played alla breve as indicated by ©. The 
tempo is allegro and the dynamic sign is 
forte. These five signs are -grouped closely 
together before the beginning of the notes. 
Another sign appears which must be ob- 
served for later reference. It is the Dal 
Segno sign. The accordion register switch 
® and ® also must be noticed. Our total 


The Romance of Annie Laurie 
(Continued from Page 204) 


She wrote down the verse from memory 
and signed it, 


“Clerk Douglas.” 


There can be little doubt that whatever 
the original lines, they have been altered 
and Anglicized almost beyond recognition. 
Reliable authorities state the modern music 
of “Annie Laurie” is by Lady Scott. 

Maxwelton still stands firmly on its 
braes. It is painted white and built around 
three sides of a court. Ivy covers the old 
tower with Annie’s second floor bedroom. 

Alexander Fergusson attended St. An- 
drew’s University, became a barrister, and 
later represented his borough in Scottish 
parliament. 

In Scot’s Magazine, April 1764, is this 
brief obituary: ; 


“Died—May 5—at Carse, Dumfries-- 
shire, Mrs. Annie Laurie, relict of 
Alexander Fergusson of Craigdarroch, 
Esq., and daughter of Sir Robert 
Laurie of Maxwelton.” 


+ * * koe ae 


“Schubert's great ‘Symphony in C major’ did ‘not 
his lifetime, and was sold with his old trousers, oats a 
—Time and ‘Tide, 7 


a few florins, after his death.’ 


Annie looks down upon the hay 


When the pupil can play this 
form of the minor scale with some ea 
certainty, in one octave, let him listen 
more to the D minor triad and notice 
the middle note of the triad is also the 
note of the minor scale, and also 
that makes the essential difference be 
a minor scale and its tonic major. Thi 
of the triad is played with the third f 
and he will discover later on that 
note of all the minor scales which 
on white keys is invariably played by 
finger. By filling the two vacant plae 
the triad, the second and fourth not 
the scale, he will find, probably much - 
on that these five notes form the first 
notes of every minor scale natura 
monic or melodic. 

When the pupil is familiar with 
ural form of the scale it is an easy m 
to transform it into the harmonic for 
raising the seventh note a semitone. ] 
D minor scale this interval of the 
mented second is striking to the eye a 
as the ear, and is more easily played 
the same interval occurring between 
white notes, or between a black and ag 
note. 

Even fairly advanced pupils will fi 
easier to avoid faulty scales, if they 
the tonic triad, whether major or m 
before beginning the scale itself. 


Tell’) ae ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee a — ll, — cll — ol a lll 
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number of important things to  noti 
a glance has now grown to seven. 
all. selections have the last three 
signs but sight readers should be tr 
to grasp them when they appear. Stil 
other sign appears over the chord i 
first measure for the right hand. Th 
dicates an accent. 
If all of these signs have been igi 
in practice it will naturally take 
train one’s self to grasp them all 
glance when sight reading. Bs 
(Continued in the April Etude) 


me i} 
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The real Annie Laurie was lis 
Burke’s Peerage. She was the yo 
daughter by Sir Robert’s second wife, 
daughter of Walter Riddell of Minto. 

For Annie, Douglas created an en 
memorial, enshrining her in all heat 
all time. 

The heart stirring romance of 
Laurie continues down through the 
In Glendale, California, an exact 
of the “wee kirk o’ the heather” 
in Forest Lawn Memorial-Park, 2 
this tiny stone chapel, dedicated to re 
over ten thousand coun 
married. 

Throughout the wedding. servic 
den pipe organ plays the sweetly; 
music of Annie Laurie. From het 


as they sign the marriage reg 
her silent benediction carri 
mystic influence, is not for us 
fact remains that more endur 
are made in Annie’s “wee — 
any other place in the world. 


Voice QuESTIONS 


Answered 


: “By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Books Versus Singing Teachers 
In your “Voice Questions” you have 
| several singers to secure “Guide for 
ile voice” by Frederick W. Root and 
on S.nse and Singing” by J. B. Kennedy. 
se books elementary enough for a pefson 
nows practically nothing about music 
kind? If not, can you advise me about 
phich are and where they can be ob- 
' My range of voice is 


Ex.1 


wenty-one and I am financially unable 
“d lessons at present. Is twenty-one too 
tart studying ?—R. A. M. 

No book can take the place of a good 
‘teacher. Among other things, he can 
in his own words and exemplify with 
1 voice. He can point out your mistakes 
production and indicate the quality of 
mat you should make. He can correct 
ie errors and peculiarities of vowel and 
unt formation. No book can do these 
as well as a living human being. The 
ron mention are very good. If you will 
to the publishers of THe Ertups and 
e which ones you desire, I am sure a 3 
nd them to you. You might also loo 
yery simple, small book, ‘“‘What the 
Student snould know.’ You need the 
oce teaching of a good instructor. 
wenty-one is not too old to commence 
dy of singing, but do not delay any 


taritone with a Short Range 

{ am a Bass-baritone twenty-one years 
lI have been studying three years. My 
is from F on the first space below the 
aff to C (Middle C) above it; and it is 
t for me to sing even a half tone higher, 
h at times I sing B-flat on the second 
ove the bass staff, but never really well. 
ice is deep and powerjul, but it has a 
e quality, especially suited to Negro 
ind those of a rollicking type. Is there 
iy of increasing my range; and, if not, 
e a chance for a singer with this short 
—. MeD. 


The range you mention is quite limited. 
mn scarcely hope for much success until 
ve added a tone or two to the upper 
our voice. The fact that your tone 
that of a baritone rather than that 

Ss suggests that you should be able to 
-E or even F above the bass staff with- 
due effort. It is quite likely that you 
mciating your words with a stiff tongue 
roat. Is your speech clear and distinct, 
it guttural and throaty? It is of the 


imnortance that you correct any faulty 
actions, before you can hope to improve 
tones. Try these exercises. 
erect, with shoulders well back and 
it the chin is at right angles to the 
nd not bent downwards. Take a deep 
before you start singing. 


ispose these exercises chromatically up- 

is far as they can be done comfortably. 

exercises, A, B, C, as given, use the 

—Ah, aye, ee, and oh, in the order given. 

rapid scales to the ninth and back. 
the obtainable books on singing. 


ery Hard Questions 
What is the proper position in 


at is resonance? 
t is the use of the soft palate in 


the tip of the tongue lightly touch 
tecth when singing? If not, in what 
is it held to prevent its slipping back 
cting the opening of the throat? 

it does the expression open throat 


ye is 
Ex.1 


teachers, and now it is prac- 
» for me to reach the highest 
elf lost, I appeal to you for 
from losing my voice, An emi- 
f t found my throat and 
condition, but said I was not 
. Please tell me some books 
ing.—M. J. 

with the feet a little 
rs well back, yet without 


stiffening any of the muscles of the legs, the 
back or the entire torso. 

2. The dictionary defines resonance as “A 
prolongation or a reénforcement of sound by 
means of sympathetic vibration.”” You might 
read Fillebrown's book, “Resonance in Singing 
and Speaking,” or the chapter upon Resonance 
in my small book, “What the Vocal Student 
Should Know,” or any other book which ex- 
plains the function of resonance in singing 
and suggests exercises to develop it. 3. The 
soft palate and the uvula form the movable 
ceiling at the top and back of the mouth. 
Theoretically, at least, they move automati- 
eally with every changing pitch, tuning the 
eavities of the mouth, nose and head so that 
they may resonate in unison, Do not try to 
control these parts with your will. They should 
move freely and automatically. 

4, The tongue must move freely and com- 
fortably in the mouth in order to form each 
individual vowel and consonant sound. To 
attempt to hold it stiffly in any one position, 
is fatal both to good tone and to clear enuncia- 
tion. Under no circumstances dare it rise in 
the back, or, as you point out, it will obstruct 
the opening between the throat and the mouth. 

5. The expression “open throat’? means, that 
position of the throat in which there is no 
muscular contraction from either the external 
or the internal muscles. The throat is simply 
a canal through which the vibrating air issues 
into the cavities of the mouth, nose and head, 
during singing. 

6. The range of voice you mention is quite 
exceptional as to high tones, but lacking in 
low ones. Perhaps you have been singing too 
high, beyond the normal, natural range of your 
voice. I answered a question similar to this 
last one, in THe Erupp about two months ago. 
Please read it. You must learn neither to strain 
the high notes by too much throat action nor 
to squeeze them out by contracting the tongue 
and the palatal muscles. They must be com- 
fortably and easily produced or you will do 
yourself much harm. Read Shakespeare’s book, 
“Plain Words on Singing,’ and practice the 
exercises in Horatio Connell’s ‘Master HEx- 
ercises.” 


Another Bagful of Difficult Questions 

Q. Is the Queen of the Night aria from 
Mozart’s “The Magie Flute” the highest of ali 
written songs? Some say that there are ten 
others equally high and still more difficult. 
Please give me the names of a few. 

2. In your opinion is Love’s Old Sweet Song 
the greatest love song? 

8. What is the most famous lullaby eaxcept- 
ing Rock-a-bye Baby’’? 

4. Our teacher and a coloratura soprano are 
at war. The girl is surrounded by shouting 
dramatic sopranos, so Helen does not stand 
much chance. Her range is Middle C to A on 
the fifth space above the treble staff; and she 
has perject placement. She sings The Bell Song 
from “Lakme” and other songs of that type. 
Nhe is discouraged because our teacher decided 
to make her yell too. Could she not specialize 
in some individual type of song? 

5. What is a true contralto.—A, F. D. 


A. 1, There are many songs with a higher 
range than the Queen of the Night aria from 
Mozart’s “Magie Flute.” The aria Non com- 
prende i mali miei from Mozart's “Popoli di 
Tessagli’ rises to G on the fourth added line 
above the treble staff and is still more difficult 
than the aria you mention. The coloratura role 
in Mozart’s comic opera, ‘“‘The Impresario,” is 
also extremely high, florid and difficult, which 
may be the reason why the opera is given so 
seldom. Mozart’s rondo, Mia speranza Adorata, 
reaches the high F, and is terribly taxing. The 
highest and most difficult coloratura role that 
has come under my observation is that of 
Zerbinetta, in Richard Strauss’s ‘Ariadne 
auf Naxos,’’ which goes higher than any of 
the Mozart arias that I have mentioned and is 
almost impossibly difficult so far as intonation 
is concerned. There are other songs of this 
type, but these will be enough to prove your 

oint. 

e 2. Love’s Old Sweet Song is a pleasant and 
popular love song. Before you make up your 
mind that it is the greatest, study thoroughly 
Schumann's Widmung, Beethoven's Adelaide, 
Brahms’ Wie bist du meine Koenigin, Grieg’s 
Ich liebe Dich, and then form your own 
opinion, 

3. Rock-a-Bye Baby is all right if you like 
it. Look at Brahms’ Lullaby, Strauss’s Wiegen- 
lied, the Lullaby from “Jocelyn” of Godard, 
and Rhené-Baton’s Berceuse, and it may be you 
will change your mind. 

4. Certainly a coloratura soprano should not 
yell. If she does she will soon lose her highest 
tones, and will acquire a thin, tight, metallic 
voice. The coloratura is indeed a specialist, 
and she should sing only those songs which 
fit her individual voice. The range you men- 
tion is a remarkable one; and, if your friend 
can sing every note of this extended scale with 
a tone sweet, clear and steady, she is to be 
congratulated. It is a rare type of voice. 

5. By the expression “true contralto” T sup- 
pose you mean that type of voice which does 
not verge upon the mezzo in quality, but which 
is full and round throughout its entire range, 
without being either too thick or throaty. 
Meisle and Matzenauer are fine examples. 


* * * * * 


Duty by habit is to pleasure turned; he 
is content who to obcy has learned —E. 
Brydges. 


BUHL phadacike the World 


Famous Piano Virtuoso 


MME 


Private Lessons—Master Classes—Auditors Classes 


Reservations now being accepted. For complete 
information write to Jeanne Howard, Registrar 


CHIGCACO- CONSERVATORY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., 


and The Celebrated European Teacher 


WED WEG VR OSEN TH: AcL 
a 4 Weeks’ Teaching Engagement 


May 15th to June 10th 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


Known for 50 years as a “giant of ability—the 
perfect pianist—of all Liszt’s great students 
he is the only one still active in concert.” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
Summer Schoo 


The Conservatory of Music is a member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music and includes on its faculty outstanding men and women. 
Offers unusual opportunities for effective work and rapid progress because 
of its strong personnel, inspiring setting and religious-cultural influences. 
Applied Music and Education Courses) 
added subjects 
etc, Write now for unusually interesting bulletin. 


Address: The Director, Box EM-39, Summer School, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


Strong music curriculum (Theory 
with attractive opportunities of 
Science, Philosophy, 


ATTRACTIONS and 
ADVANTAGES 


in Language, Speech, “CHRISTO ET 
REGNO EJUSsy 


@ OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Orrgrs men and women thorough instruction in all 
branches of music. Mus.B. degree. Forty-six specialist 
teachers. Graduates prominent in musical world as con- 
cert artists, music teachers and supervisors in public and 
private schools, directors of conservatories, deans of col- 
lege music departments. Excellent equipment—numerous 
studios, over 200 practice rooms. Twenty-three modern 
organs including two large recital instruments. World- 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 


Courses in piano, voice, violin, ‘cello, organ, theory, 
public school music and choir directing leading to 
Bachelor and Master aegrees. 


famous artists and 
organizations ap- 

pear in artist-re- O 

cital course. Weekly 

student-recitals in 

Warner Concert Hall, seating 800. Oberlin College 
on same campus makes possible excellent combination 
courses. High school required, Established 1865. Catalog. 

Frank H. Shaw, Director, Box 539, Oberlin, Ohio 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. . Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music a a bea Methods 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Music Lovers to earn LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
securing subscriptions for THE ETUDE. Part or 
full time. No Cost or Obligation. Write for com- 
plete details TODAY! Address: 


CIRCULATION DEP’T 


THE Rae MUSIC MAGAZINE 


C'ESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC= 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


July 5 to August 11, 1939 


Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher's 
certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 
and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and 
materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 


musicology, Department for high school students. 


Special one-week Forum Courses in all phases of music 


education, 


Catalog on request 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE, 


Room E 


New York, N. Y. 
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Courses are offered in all branches 
of music for the degrees, B.M., 
M.M., M.A., and Ph.D. in music. 


Because of the endowment by 
George Eastman expenses are mod- 
erate. Financial aid available for 
qualified students. 


Summer Session June 26-July 29 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 


Due to limited enrollment early registration is advisable. 


For catalogues and general information address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
Eastman School of Music 


Rochester, New York 


The Eastman School broadcasts 
over N. B. C. Saturdays at 11:30 
A MAE A Seek: 


Advantages include: university 
affiliation, music library of 40,000 
volumes, sound proof rooms, 196 
practice pianos, 18 organs, etc. 


Fall Session Opens September 20 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART. 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and others. 


Courses leading to the B.S. and M.S. Degrees in Instrumental, Singing, 
and Public School Music Departments. 
Catalog on request. 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


OSCAR WAGNER, Dean 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Wallace Goodrich, Director. Quincy Porter, Dean of the Faculty. Faculty 

= of eighty-four. Courses for Bachelor and Master’s Degrees. Diplomas. Spe- 

cial students in all fields. Orchestral, ensemble classes. Dramatics. Illustrated 1938-39 
catalog. Opening of first semester September 15. 310 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW BOOK 
GREEK MODES and CHURCH MODES 
MODAL and SECULAR 
HARMONIZATION CLARIFIED by 

Effa Ellis Perfield 

Single Copy $1.00. Special rate for dozen 

or more copies. Order through your local 

dealer, or direct from 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


ALVIENE s% THEATRE 


5th year) Choice—Drama, Dance, Vocal; Stock Theatre 
appearances, Motion picture filming, screening and Radio 
(while learning) for Acting, Teaching and Directing. Gradu- 
ates: Una Merkel, Fred Astalre, Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, 
ete. Separate children’s department. (Catalog) Apply 


Sec'y. 66 West 85 St., N. Y¥. 


College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse University 
Bachelor of Music 


Degrees : Master of Music 


Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 


All the advantages of a large University. Special 
dormitory, with 35 practice pianos for women 
music students, 5 pipe organs 


SUMMER SESSION — July 3 to Aug. 11 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 35, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED: A REPRESENTATIVE 
in every town to 


Train Children’s Voices 
High grade work. Excellent remuneration 
Loutse WEIGESTER SCHOOL 
160 West 73rd St. New York 


“Scores and scores still think that foreign language singing proves superi- 
ority; scores still repeat the fallacy of the older foreign teachers that ‘Italian 
is more singable.’ Study will show that all of this is built upon wrong 
suggestion; but, even if you are still firmly convinced that it is not, you 
should yet take up the cudgels for English language on the scores (1) of 
nationalism and (2) for business reasons.’—C. E. Watt. 
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Recent Record Releases 
(Continued from Page 160) 


on this ancient art and the development 
of its blending, color and movement. If 
a reader cannot procure one of the bro- 
chures from his dealer, drop us a card 
and we will tell him how he can get one. 
Both Victor and Columbia have been aug- 
menting their record lists with many items 
of the ballet. Among the latest issues of 
Victor are Bizet’s melodious Jeux d’enfants, 
played by Dorati, and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (set M-510) ; the par- 
ticularly attractive and vivacious Scarlatti- 
Tommasini score, The Good-humored 
Ladies, played by Goossens and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra (set M-512) ; 
and excerpts from Delibes’ ‘“Coppelia,” 
played by Fiedler and Boston ‘Pops’ Or- 
chestra (disc 12527). Among Columbia’s 
latest issues are Tschaikowsky’s familiar 
The Swan Lake (set 349) and Chabrier’s 
Cotillion (set X-113), both played by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Antal Dorati. The Chabrier work, arranged 
from piano pieces, is refreshing, vivacious 
and colorful. 

One of the foremost interpreters of early 
keyboard and chamber music is the Amer- 
ican musician, Ralph Kirkpatrick. Mr. 
‘Kirkpatrick plays a group of tone pic- 
tures by Couperin and Rameau; a group 
of pieces by Gibbons, Morley and Purcell; 
Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue”; 
and two brilliant sonatas by Scarlatti. 

Another interesting harpsichord record- 
ing is that of Mozart’s “First Clavier Con- 
certo’ (K. 37), played by Marguerite 


Radio Flashes 


(Continued from Page 154) 


then hear him from Hollywood the fol- 
lowing night, do not think you are “hear- 
ing things”; just remember he is a long 
distance commuter who has made the 6:15 
plane. An artist’s life to-day is certainly 
a full one. 

On NBC’s networks during the first 
eléven months of 1938, thirty-two American 
orchestras broadcast three hundred twenty- 
four individual programs, with eighteen 
European orchestras contributing twenty- 
four programs, including two memorable 
broadcasts by Maestro Toscanini from the 
Villa Triebschen, in Switzerland. Alto- 
gether, NBC broadcast three hundred 
forty-eight symphonic programs practically 
“a symphony a day.” 


High Lights in Famous Piano Methods 


(Continued from Page 158) 


must be anticipated before satisfactory re- 
sults can be expected. 

Velocity forms, like the grades, are ap- 
plied to broken thirds, arpeggios, trills, and 
octaves—all the figurations which are char- 
acteristic of piano music. 

The influence of these principles of touch 
on phrasing, and thus on interpretation, is 
naturally of the first importance. 

Further, the application of the principles 
themselves is clearly set forth in detail, 
with definite instructions as to rhythm, 


- speed, and the order in which the exercises 


are to be taken. 

Thus in the Mason technic are to be 
found original and valuable ideas as to the 
use of the arm and the hand, as well as 
the fingers, cultivation of rhythmic sense 
and of strength and flexibility, and the 
“group” idea of thinking and acquiring 
great velocity. 


J 
- 


Roesgen-Champion (Columbia set } 
The work is a pleasant one, with tw 
and lively outer movements and a 
inner movement. ; 

In the realm of chamber music }] 
Victor brings forward a_ recordir 
Hindemith’s atonal “Quartet No. 3,” 
by the American ensemble, The Ce 
Quartet (set M-524). The work 
from 1921, when its composer was 
radical minded than he is to-day. Alth 
dissonant in its structure this quart 
nonetheless interesting with its vital 
varied rhythms and the skillful trea 
of its various motives. : 

It has been said that the lyric g 
of Schubert is as clearly stamped 6 
piano sonatas as on any others of 
works. Many people regard his “G 
Op. 78,” as his best; certainly it 
imposing work replete with many en 
ing inspirations of the typically § 
bertian variety. In a newly reec 
performance of this work, Kurt A 
baum, the German pianist, gives a si 
although somewhat overconscientioush 
forth reading. This recording is issue 
Musicraft—their set 26. 

Recommended: Flagstad’s glorious 
formance of Occan, thou mighty mo 
from Weber’s “Oberon” (Victor 152 
Cortot’s fine performance of Liszt’s Le 
No. 2—St. Francis Walking on the 
(Victor disc 15245); Heifetz’s unmz 
performance of Sarasate’s Zigeunert 
(Victor disc 15246). 


In addition to twenty-five complete ] 
politan Opera matinees, NBC broug! 
its audiences four opera broadcasts 
San Francisco’s notable season, five 
Chicago and seven from Cincinnati's 
mer season. Also of stellar importance 
the three operatic broadcasts from the 
burg Music Festival in Austria, one 
Bayreuth and two from the Verdi 
versary Festival in Turin, Italy. — 

Heading the NBC list of chamber 
offerings are those by the 
Sprague Coolidge and Gertrude W 
Foundations from the Library of Co 
in Washington, D. C., and elsewher 
by the New Friends of Music, from 
Hall in New York. 


Test Questions on Miss Leo 
Article 


1. What important idea for de 
rhythm was the principle of 
first publications? ‘ 
What important technical exerc 
he learn from Lisst? = 
In what new way did he use | 
To what musical figures ¢ 
it? 
What exercise develops 
What one is used for st 
flexor muscles? on 
How is accent made impor 
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dvance of Publication Offers 
—March 1939— 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
n the Offers Listed Below Are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ng. These Works Are in the Course 
Stearation. The Low Advance 
Offer Prices Apply to Orders Placed 
Now, with Delivery to be Made 
When Finished. 


“tassic BAND BooK—LEIDz£N 


ts, Each -10 
or More Parts, Each... .. .10 
nductor’s Score (Piano)............... .25 
| YEAR AT THE PIANO—W/ILLIAMS... ere 
MENTS FROM FAMOUS SYMPHONIES— 

NI 505d gh oo caciputeddketscesbannosancce aon 00 
JAL OF FuGUE—OREM ...... i 440 
NIST’S RESOURCE—FLAGLER .............-..006- 60 
OF THE SEA—CHILDREN’S OPERETTA— 

IN RES, PERCY) Sos oso casCTovevscadassccces =} 
AND SING—PIANO—RICHTER ............0:-.+ 25 
Rp Carps For Music Puprtts—SECOND 

Tc ict a0>..cbasacdassyasjapsoncisieessccaceeost 35 


EN MopeRN ETupES—TRUMPET—HUuBER _ .40 
STUDIES IN BLACK AND WHITE—PIANO— 


sass ca niany unpdncscisand .20 
HFUL BARITONE, THE—SONG ALBUM .._ .35 
‘HFUL TENOR, THE—SONG ALBUM .......... 35 


he Cover for This Month 


arch, with its St. 
ck’s association, 
| very suitable 
h for Tue Erupr 
ic MaGazine to 
on its front 
>a photograph of 
wr Herbert and, 
n the magazine, 
‘cellent article by 
av Klemm on 
famous composer, 
was born in Dub- 
Ireland, February 1, 1859. Since Tue 
— numbers among its readers great num- 
who have been loyal subscribers for 
od period of- years, there will be many 
will recall another Victor Herbert por- 
on the March 1935 issue. 
‘tor Herbert, besides being a well trained 


cian, a successful cello soloist, a_re- 
ed conductor, and a composer who 
<d world fame ‘for larger works in 


us forms, as well as for tremendously 
lar hits in the field of light opera, was 
a great personality and even during his 
time the story of various acts demon- 
_—" big-hearted geniality made him 
1 


e a traditional figure in the music 


stor Herbert was the grandson of Samuel 
r, the great Irish novelist, poet, and song 
r. The musical genius of Victor Herbert 
evident at an early age and he was only 
when he was sent to Germany to 
te his musical education. After he 
Theresa Foerster, 1886, she came to 
joining the Metropolitan Opera 
y and Victor Herbert followed her to 
that year, taking a job as first cellist 
opolitan orchestra. In 1891 his 
The Captive, was done at the Wor- 
stival where he was associate con- 
8 fo 1904 he served as conductor 
gh Symphony Orchestra. 
d more, composition was com- 
- his attention and thereafter, al- 
an orchestra of his own at 
and served as guest conductor 
mphony orchestras, he produced 
works by which he is known 


became a naturalized citi- 
ed States and one great 
tion in which he had a large 
and worker is the Amer- 
posers, Authors and Pub- 
ancy for all of its mem- 
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THE ETUDE FAMILY 


@ Over and over again for decades, we have 
been immensely honored by friends in all parts 
of the world, stating: “I’m a member of The 
Etude family.” Frankly, we of the Theodore 
Presser Co. have always tried to cultivate this 
family spirit by the only way in which it can be 
cultivated, by meriting it. We often wonder how 
many other publications have such an intimate 
family relationship with thousands of readers. 
In evidence of this rare relationship, here is a 
simple, heartfelt Christmas letter we received, 
which has touched us very deeply. We are sure 
that all members of The Etude family in all 
parts of the world, extend their deep sympathy 
to Mrs. Jones, and we mourn the loss of our 


good friend Dr. J. Arthur Jones: 


To Tue Erupe: 


Dr. J. Arthur Jones 


Your old subscriber for many years, Dr. J. Arthur Jones has left for higher 
music in his Heavenly home. I wish to say for. him that you had no more 
appreciating subscriber than was he. He read from cover to cover until the 
January number came, when he was unable to apply himself. He smoothed 
it very carefully and put it in the music case, and on the last day of the same 
month he went from us to his Father above. You will remember perhaps that 
for years he was a subscriber to Toe Erupr while in Cleveland, Ohio. My 
husband was an exception in his love for music for its own sake. I have never 
known another like him. He knew all of the old masters, their places of abode, 
their habits, and visited some of their resting places. He sang well and, tears 
coursing down his face, last Christmas Sunday in the Bible class of his organ- 
izing, when he tried to speak his voice, too, was full of tears of appreciation 
of the songs of praise. We one time visited your place in Philadelphia. A graduate 
of Jefferson College and a prefect in Girard College for four years, he was at 
home there. May God grant him a place in the celestial choir this Christmas 
Day. I thought that perhaps a word of one’s appreciation of your good work 
would be in tune with the season just upon us. I, his wife, have not as yet 
recovered from the parting, nor do I expect ever fully to do so, since we both 
were seventy-five years past. Wishing Tur Erupe family a joyous Christmas 
and a Happy and Prosperous New Year, I am, 


Sincerely yours, Mrs. J. Arthur Jones, Springfield, Ohio. 


Dr. Jones and a chorus he directed, the average age being 73. 


bers in collecting performance fees from radio 
stations, theatres, dance halls and_ others, 
who use the works of composers and writers 
in public performance for profit. There are 
many living today who were among the for- 
tunate ones who could count themselves as 
close friends of Victor Herbert and in their 
memories they cherish fond thoughts of the 
man whose passing in New York City, May 
26, 1924, was a great sorrow to them and a 
great loss to American music. 


Music’s Part in the Exercises 
at Graduation Time 


Those who have not heretofore considered 
the subject, perhaps would be amazed were 
they to review the orders and communications 
received by the Theodore Presser Co. during 
the next several months and note the wide 
variety of music publications wanted by the 
various individuals responsible for the musi- 
cal touches on commencement programs or 
other closing-of-the-school-year exercises. 

There are choruses and cantatas for sing- 
ing groups of all ages from the grammar 


school through to the best trained college 
choir groups; there are solos for the stellar 
students of singing in the vocal department; 
there are all the various piano ensemble com- 
binations; there are various chamber music 
groups; there are orchestra and band selec- 
tions from entertaining little pieces to works 
of symphonic proportions; there are solos for 
piano, violin, cello, harp, trumpet players 
and other individual instruments; and there 
are, beyond these, publications covering pos- 
sible and sometimes impossible special com- 
binations of vocalists or instrumentalists, in 
the calls for music for such programs. 

Thus, you will see, that whatever may be 
your particular desires for the end-of-the- 
school, or college, year program under your 
direction, you need not hesitate to put it 
before us, asking us to send a selection of 
suitable numbers on approval. This will give 
you the opportunity of examining these num- 
bers in the convenience of your own studio, 
make it possible for you to choose and pay 
for only such items as you find acceptable; 
then, permitting you to return for credit the 
on approval material you do not use and 
do not wish to purchase. 
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Easter Music 
For Choir and Sunday School 


When this issue 
reaches readers of Tue 
Erupe it is quite prob- 
able that Easter Pro- 
grams will have been 
planned and are well 
along in course of preparation. Should cir- 
cumstances have prevented the completion of 
the program, however, a most cordial invita- 
tion is extended choirmasters, organists and 
soloists to utilize the facilities of Presser 
Service in securjng needed material. The 
Easter Folder P-1 gives comprehensive lists 
of anthems, vocal and duets, organ 
numbers and descriptions of cantatas. A copy 
is yours for the asking. 

There is a new cantata published this year 
that should prove interesting, especially to 
choirs with little time for rehearsing. It is en- 
titled Hail, King of Glory by Lawrence Keat- 
ing. The choruses are easy and arranged for 
mixed voices and there are solos for soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass which may be sung in 
unison, if desired. Price, 60 cents. 


solos 


It might be appropriate, at this time, to 
mention a unique publication that beautifully 
provides for the little ones’ participation in 
the church Easter Program. It is a playlet, 
The Easter Lily, written and composed by 
Loretta Wilson, and it tells, in song and 
story, how the lily came to be the Easter 
flower. The vocal score, including dialog and 
complete directions for staging and making 
the costumes, is priced at 40 cents. 

If you have delayed too long in securing 
material for your Easter Program, send an 
Air Mail letter to Theodore Presser Co., 
describing as fully as possible the type of 
music desired. You will be agreeably sur- 
prised with the service. 


Fifth Year at the Piano 
By John M. Williams 


To complete the “year by 
year” series of piano instruc- 
tion books by this distin- 
guished teacher and educator, } 
we are pleased to announce 
the publication of Fifth Year 
at the Piano by John M. 
Williams. 

The amount of literature 
available to the student of 
piano music in the fifth 
grade is enormous. All the great masters of 
piano music have written selections that are 
not too difficult for this grade. A large part 
of this literature has been edited and re- 
edited for the benefit of students; hence, the 
author has wisely included in this book the 
more modern composers. 

For each study or piece selected, Mr. Wil- 
liams has prepared a “master lesson,” show- 
ing in detail both practice procedure and 
harmonic analysis. This feature—the manner 
of studying—will be found invaluable. The 
author urges that technic be derived from 
the piece itself. As one of the greatest mas- 
ters of the piano has said: “If there is any 
technic which is not in some piece, why 
learn it?” 

Choice selections presented in this volume 
include Butterfly by Grieg, Valse Excentrique 
by Eggeling, Evening Prayer from “Hansel 
and Gretel” by Humperdinck, Humoreske 
by Dvofak, Valse Arabesque and Esquisse 
by Lack. Etudes are chosen from the works 
of Czerny, Nollet, Lack, and Bilbro. 

This book will be ready for delivery dur- 
ing March. Those desiring to take advantage 
of the low advance of publication cash price 
of 50 cents, postpaid, may send their orders 
with the assurance that copies will be sent 
immediately upon publication. The sale is 
limited to the U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


(Continued on Page 212) 
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Organist’s Resource 
A New Collection of Organ Music 


Selected from the Compositions and 
Arrangements of I. V. Flagler 
For practical purposes much 
of the church organist’s reper- 
tory should be included in 
books, and publishers always 
have found this the most 
profitable method of publish- 
ing organ music. Music in 
book form is more readily ac- 
\ cessible and there is a con- 
4 siderable saving in being able 
— to purchase a large collection 
for the regular price that 
would be paid for two or three numbers. 
The late I. V. Flagler was known for his 
organ compositions and for his excellent edit- 
ing and arranging of the compositions of the 
masters. Among the most admired works 
that he published was a five-volume collec- 
tion of original compositions, transcriptions 
and arrangements. From this work the con- 
tents of Organist’s Resource have been se- 
lected. These include arrangements and 
editings of compositions by Dubois, Le- 
maigre, Bizet, Guilmant, Beethoven, Widor, 
Meyer-Helmund, Massenet and Rubinstein. 
This new volume will be published in the 
convenient oblong size, 12 x 9 inches. In 
advance of publication copies may be or- 
dered at the special price, 60 cents, postpaid. 
The sale of this book will be restricted to the 
U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


Play and Sing 
Favorite Songs in Easy Arrangements 


for Piano 
By Ada Richter 


Playing and singing are two of the earliest 
musical accomplishments of childhood. Per- 
haps singing comes first; some children can 
hum or carry meledies of some kind almost as 
soon as they can talk. The keyboard of a 
piano, however, always has a fascination for 
children; they soon learn that my making the 
keys sound in a certain order and rhythm 
they can produce melodies similar to their 
own vocal efforts. Thus is born the desire to 
play and sing together, almost universal in 
young children. 

A knowledge of this fact enabled Mrs. Rich- 
ter to prepare My First Song Book, which has 
already become a standard publication of its 
kind. As this included only songs and melodies 
of the very easiest grade, it gave rise to a 
growing demand for another collection which 
should consist of material about a grade 
higher both as to melody and accompaniment. 
Hence the preparation of Play and Sing by 
the same author. 

The contents of this new book have been 
logically and conveniently subdivided into the 
following five heads: School Songs, Songs of 
Other Lands, Songs of My Country, Songs 
from Operas, and Songs My Grandparents 
Sang Long Ago. Under these groupings will be 
found forty selections of a large variety and 
interest, yet none will be above second grade 
in difficulty as arranged. 

While the songs in this book are essen- 
tially for children, they should have an in- 
terest also for many an older person in 
whose younger days they were known and 
loved. All of the melodies have stood the 
test of time and many are in frequent use 
over the radio. The book is certain to have 
an intimate appeal, and should become of 
permanent value as an addition to the home’s 
collection of musical literature. 

Customers who want to keep posted on 
the latest musical publications can do no 
better than take advantage of our special 
advance of publication cash price of 25 cents 
for single copies, postpaid, copies to be sent 
as soon as published. On account of copy- 
right restrictions on certain of the selections, 
the sale of this book will be necessarily con- 
fined to the U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


The Youthful Baritone 
An Album of Songs for Studio 
and Recital 


The literature of song has been pretty 
thoroughly examined for material to make 
up the contents of this book, it being the 
purpose of the editors to make it.a work of 
real value to the class of singer for whom it 
primarily is intended. This is the baritone 
student whose voice has changed only re- 
cently, the young man of high school or col- 
lege age who is studying for solo work. Nat- 
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urally, a limited voice range was the first 
thing to be considered, but the editors felt 
that suitable texts were of almost equal im- 
portance and hence the songs selected will be 
especially appealing to young men of these 
ages. 

Another consideration, and this, we feel, 
will make the volume of interest to more 
experienced singers as well, was the char- 
acter of the music in the songs selected— 
the songs are such as sound particularly ef- 
fective when sung by a baritone voice. 

There has been an exceptionally fine re- 
sponse to the special offer on this collection 
and it will be continued for the present. A 
single copy may be ordered now at the low 
advance of publication cash price, 35 cents, 
postpaid. Delivery will be made when the 
book is published. 


The Youthful Tenor 
An Album of Songs for Studio 
and Recital 

When the changing voice of.a young man 
gives indications of becoming tenor in qual- 
ity, ambition frequently is aroused for study. 
There are so many opportunities for tenors 
in all professional singing activities—the 
radio, opera or church work—in solo appear- 
ances or with small ensembles. 

Probably the greatest danger for the youth- 
ful tenor lies in attempting to sing beyond 
the natural range of his partly developed 
voice. Songs with too high tones, or too low 
ones, are equally dangerous. Therefore, we 
believe that experienced voice teachers will 
appreciate this fine collection of tenor solos. 
The pupils will: appreciate it, too, because 
the songs selected for the contents have all 
those qualities that young men of this age 
enjoy in a song—lively and tuneful melodies, 
texts that make them appropriate for any 
public appearances the youthful tenor is 
called upon to make in the role of a soloist. 

A single copy of this volume may be or- 
dered now at the most advantageous pre- 
publication price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Out of the Sea 


An Operetta for Children 
In One Act 


Book and Lyrics by Ethel Watts Mumford 
Music by Lily Strickland 


Is there anything in school 
activities more enjoyable than 
* the presentation of an ope- 
* retta? Proud parents and fond 
relatives enjoy watching these 
spectacles and, as for the kid- 
dies themselves, they certainly 
thrill at the opportunity to be 
a real “actor” or “actress.” 

The necessity for keeping in 
mind the histrionic limitations 
of the young participants, and 
of exercising care not to include music be- 
yond their voice range, makes the writing of 
a juvenile operetta a task which only an 
expert should undertake. That we are able 
to offer a new operetta by the celebrated 
American composer, Lily Strickland, is a 
source of real pride to the publishers. We 
believe Out of the Sea will win many friends 
among teachers and others who have in 
charge the education and the leisure time ac- 
tivities of young children. 

The setting can be made very attractive 
and colorful at comparatively small expense. 
Full directions for staging, costuming and 
the dancing numbers are given in the book. 
The cast of characters includes King Nep- 
tune, Undina, The Sea Serpent, The Oyster, 
The Hermit Crab, The Fiddler Crab, and 
Davy Jones among the sea people, and The 
Aviator, Mr. Beebee and two youngsters in 
bathing suits, Jacky and Jilly. 

The dialog is interesting and the plot re- 
plete with humorous situations. The solos are 
easy to sing and the choruses are either in 
unison or simple two-part work. 

In advance of publication a single copy of 
this operetta may be ordered at the special 
introductory price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


16 Modern Etudes 
For the Advanced Trumpet Player 
By John Huber 


There is an ever-increasing demand, even 
in radio and dance orchestra organizations, 
for proficient performers on this instrument. 
These studies should prove most helpful to 
the ambitious student, especially to “first 
chair” players in school orchestras and bands 
who plan to utilize their proficiency in play- 
ing this instrument after they leave school. 


Properly used, under the direction of a 
competent teacher, these studies will enable 
the student to improve his technic, especially 
in the coveted ability to play the brilliant 
passages in various compositions réquiring 
triple-tonguing. 

Orders for copies of 16 Modern Etudes 
may be placed now at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Reward Cards for Music Pupils 
(Second Series) 


CLAUDE DEAVESY BIRIAPLACE 


Bizet Gluck Rimsky-Korsakow 

Chaminade Grieg Rossini 

Debussy MacDowell Rubinstein 

Dvorak Massenet Saint-Saéns 

Elgar Moszkowski Sibelius 
Moussorgsky 


Progress is being made in the final prep- 
arations for the publication of these cards 
and the publishers hope soon to be able to 
announce that sets of them are available. 
This, of course, will be a companion, or 
supplementary, set to the Reward Cards 
(First Series) which presents Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, Chopin, Gounod, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Verdi, Wag- 
ner and Weber. The price of this set is 50 
cents. 

On the one side shown in the illustration 
these cards have a picture of the composer 
and his birthplace, or some other scene of in- 
terest, lithographed in the style of a water- 
color painting, and on the reverse a con- 
densed biography of the composer, a fac- 
simile of his manuscript and a reproduction 
of his signature. Each set will include a 
beautiful Prize Card with space for pupil’s 
name and teacher’s signature, usually given 
after the entire set of 16 Reward Cards has 
been earned. 

There is still time this month to order a 
set of the Second Series at the special ad- 
vance of publication price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


All-Classic Band Book 
Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén 


School music educators and directors of 
young community concert bands are enthu- 
siastically endorsing the forthcoming publica- 
tion of this collection by ordering copies for 
the instrumentation of their organization at 
the special advance of publication price now 
obtainable. 

The publishers have realized, for some 
time, that the need for a work of this type 
existed. Therefore, it was with much satis- 
faction that the initial announcement was 
made of Mr. Leidzén’s new book. No better 
thematic material is available than the in- 
spirations of the great music masters of the 
classic period. The quality of Mr. Leidzén’s 
work is well known to band men and music 
lovers from his arrangements for the cele- 
brated Goldman Band and others. 

While this band book is intended for first 
year bands, and none of the parts presents 
any difficulties for the player of limited ex- 
perience, the work should in no way be con- 
strued as a study book. These pieces have 
a definite program value, which will con- 
tinue to exist long after. an organization has 
mastered them, and which will even tempt 
more experienced bands to place a full in- 
strumentation of the collection in their li- 
braries. 

All-Classie Band Book will contain 16 se- 
lections from the compositions of Bach, 
Haydn, Schumann, Schubert, Martini, Bee- 


_thoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Verdi, Handel 


and Gluck. The instrumentation will cover 

all parts found in the modern school band: 
C Flute and Piccolo, D-flat Piccolo, E-flat 
Clarinet, Solo and Ist B-flat Clarinet, 2nd 
B-flat Clarinet, 3rd B-flat Clarinet, E-flat 
Alto Clarinet, B-flat Bass Clarinet, Oboe, 
Bassoon, Ist-E-flat Alto Saxophone, 2nd 
E-flat Alto Saxophone, B-flat Tenor Saxo- 

phone, E-flat Baritone Saxophone, Solo and 
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S aeoal 
Ist B-flat Cornet (B-flat Sopran 
phones), 2nd B-flat Cornet, 3rd B-fla' 
net, Ist Horn in F, 2nd Horn in | 
E-flat Horn (Alto), 2nd _ E-flat 
(Alto), Ist Trombone, 2nd Trombe 
Trombone, Ist and 2nd Trombone (1 
Clef), 83rd Trombone (Treble Clef) ( 
Bass Saxophone or B-flat Bass), 
tone (Bass Clef) (Euphonium), Ba 
(Treble Clef), Basses, Tympani, D. 
Conductor’s Score (Piano). ; 
In advance of publication copies of the 
parts may be ordered at 15 cents each: 
or more, 10 cents each; Conductor’s 
(Piano) 25 cents, postpaid. Delivery w 
made when the work is published. 


Fragments from Famous 
Symphonies 
Compiled and Arranged for Pian 
By William Baines 


In all the literature of music there 
probably no themes so noble, so grand, 
haunting in their melodie beauty as 1 
upon which the master symphonies have 
built. How the musician thrills te 
Andante from Beethoven’s immortal ] 
Symphony, to the oft-heard Large 
Dvota4k’s New World Symphony, to 
gorgeous themes from the popular sympl 
of Tschaikowsky and Brahms. 

There was a time in this country 
only folks living in or near the great m 
politan centers could boast of an acquainta 
with symphonic works. Few, with the ¢ 
ception of professional musicians who 
studied in the large cities of this country, 
abroad, had even heard these masterp 
played. Today, the radio and the phono 
bring the symphonies into our homes, 
the school room, and few there 
have not enjoyed performances of at 
the famous symphonies. 

Naturally, these modern facilities for | 
ing good music are creating a taste for 
the younger generation, and an appree 
of its beauties in the parents and adul 
atives of these young folk. The teacher 
now sends a young pupil home to pracet 
piano piece based on a symphonic theme y 
arouse as much interest in that home as ¢ 
the teacher who, years ago, assigned, occ 
sionally, simplified operatic selections, ¢ 
rangements of popular ballads and | 
tunes. 

These Fragments from Famous Sy 
nies, arranged for pupils in the early g 
of piano study will be welcomed it 
American home, they will encourage 
young student to greater effort. Teacher 
insure a first off-the-press copy of the 
for their own reference libraries by ort 
now at the special pre-publication pric 
cents, postpaid. a 


Manual of Fugue 
By Preston Ware Orem, Mus, Do 


After reading over th 
chapters of the above 
one’s first impression is t 
astonishment that such : 
pee intricate subject s 
rave been handled in s 
simple and understan 
manner. Coupled with 
an increased admiration 
late Dr. Orem, who, 
new work, finished the | 
ing progressive chain of invaluable text 
Harmony Book for Beginners, (1.25) ! 
and Composition of Music, (1.25) Mai 
Modulation, 60c and Art of Interw 
Melodies, (1.25). Any one who consei 
studies and masters these subjects 
a solid foundation in musical theory | 
beat, and should find the study ol 
comparatively easy. ‘ i 
Seren the subjects of Canon, Im 

ouble Counterpoint, ete. may h 
rather a forbidding aspect. As handle 
Orem they soon lose their strangen 
more friendly, and in time reveal un 
shades and depths of musical b 
natn all question that music is” 
really great arts. iol 

To those who ask the question 
is a knowledge of Fugue?” we 
it easier for us to unde 


complex hony of Bach, 
thoven, ete. words, © 
edge so our g I 
increases our eciation of 
of music, v _ voos 


‘a ugue (Continued) 


ng to secure a copy of this fine 
earliest possible date may order 
by taking advantage of our spe- 
of publication cash price of 40 
postpaid, copies to be forwarded im- 
ly upon publication, 


Studies in Black and White 


For the Piano 
By Mana-Zucca 


Any piano teacher who 
knows the vivacious, pleasant 
and personable Mana-Zucca, 
or any piano teacher know- 
ing of her musical life begin- 
ning as a child piano soloist 
with large symphony orches- 
tras, some experience as a 
professional light opera singer, 
and then becoming the com- 
‘ poser of world renown, will 
that such a writer of music would be 
o create the type of study material as 
be appealing and helpful to a piano 


Ten Studies in Black and White 
-Zucca has provided for the practical 
onal needs of advancing piano students 
et, with melody and inspired musician- 
has so presented these studies as to 
each more like a piano solo that the 
it wants to play than a study which 

id master. Each study bears a title 
ach covers some special technical prob- 
uch as: melody and accompaniment in 
style, octave study in crisp staccato, 
attack, left hand arpeggio study with 
hand melody, double notes, study in 
, study in quick attacks, study in -ve- 
and the stretch of the hand. 
se studies are for the student progress- 
the upper intermediate stage, about 
grade and beyond. The work will be 
ht out under the cover of the Music 
ry Series and the advance of pub- 
n price for single copies is 20 cents, 


Advance of Publication 


Offer Withdrawn 


hundreds of patrons who announced 
interest in the work by ordering copies 
vance of publication, will be glad to 
e their copies of the book that our 
ation Dept. is releasing this month. 
ful violinists now will have really at- 
re material, such as young pianists 
This work—both volumes—may be 
ed from your music dealer in any 
ity, or single copies may be had for 
nation by writing to the publishers. 
‘String Violin Solos, for Violin Begin- 
by Kate LaRue Harper fills a real 
in the study of this instrument, es- 
with young pupils, either in classes 
er a private teacher. With the entire 
played on one string, using only three 
; at first, the youngster should find real 
re, and no difficulty in mastering it. 
in the violin part, there are cute little 
at appeal to the child, and clever 
s to attract his attention and 
s interest Of course, the well-har- 
iano accompaniment makes the 
this collection sound real well. Price, 
40 cents; Piano Part, 40 cents. 


Off the Tongue Easily” 


thinkers through the ages have 
forth many sayings, mottos, epi- 
maxims, axioms, adages, proverbs, 
, dicta, aphorisms, etc. and while 
» well deserving of the preservation 
m in various published forms, there 
a comparative few that roll off the 
il as: “A penny saved is a 
id,” “Waste not, want not,” 
hile the sun shines,” “Penny 
foolish,” “Honesty is the 
so on. 
er of musical creations, 
y composers and the 
are well worth pre- 
out of thousands and 
ch, there are but hundreds 
oll off the songoe easily” 
~d musician ‘or music 
set satisfactorily a cer- 
like to keep 


‘sprinting 


The liberal examination privileges of the 
Theodore Presser Co. will be extended to any 
reputable musician who wishes to see a com- 
plete copy of any of these numbers. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Gr. Pr, 
24772 Little Red Soldier—Preston ... 1 $0.25 
26118 A Visit to the Farm, .Stairs.. 1 25 
13773 Reverie—Debussy ............. 5 40 


SHEET MUS!C—2 PIANOS, 8 HANDS 
26499 Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1—Chopin 4 


PIANO STUDIES 
Touch and Technic—Mason. (Vol. One) ... 1.00 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 


90 


Young Folks’ Piano Folio ...............00. 50 
Very First Pieces—Wright ............... .50 
PIANO DUET ALBUMS 
immer A OUND erate e pionccs siciais en te picid oon 90 
SEEM ARNIS is tales is vie elas'e 5 on oc hdlclnc Naees 1.25 
VOCAL SOLOS 

18477 If Any Little Word of Mine (High)— 
PAIROVNEN Cava stelc'ea ot cache aes ote -40 

19332 The Angelus (High)—Lieurance ... .50 
VOCAL SOLO COLLECTION 

Oratorio Songs (Soprano) ................ 1.50 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Educational Vocal Technique in Song and 
Speech—Shaw and Lindsay (2 Vols.) 
’ Each 1.00 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 


10873 The Lord Brings Back His Own— 
WL OTM ETE errs ess eas iE ie ode oawis ct $0.15 

21162 I Will Give Thanks—Marks ......... 15 

21196 Thee We Adore—Dubois-Douty ....... .08 


1°396 And When the Sabbath Was Past— 
PICMIEG eee Sek eve oie weit as Vics elas aa © nice 
20872 The Lord Now Victorious—Greely- 
. MM BADR AEN ah acpeene Bless si sinwiele lalate -20 
20825 Ride On In Majesty—Baines ......... aoe 
15595 The Resurrection—Stults ........... 12 
35851 Awake, Thou That Sleepest—Spross .15 
OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
10856 Dawn (S.A.)—Saroni ...........06. A 
CANTATA—MIXED VOICES 
Victory Divine—Marks ....... a eee 15 
INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTION 
Invincible Folio for Flute and Piano ...... 1.00 
BAND 
Marchette Band Book—Lake ......... Parts .380 
Piano .60 
ORCHESTRA 


34056 A Day in Venice—Nevin..Small Orch. 1.70 
Full Orch. 2.50 


MUSICAL GAMES 
Great Composers 
Triads or Chords 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians—Tapper 
Bach 
Chopin 


The Etude Historical Musical 
Portrait Series 


Music educators and 
students, lovers of the 
symphony and the 
opera, concert-goers and 
the “great unseen radio 
audience” — all enjoy 
knowing pol Loe > 
about the creators an ry 
interpreters of the au 


musie that they hear. Re WE 
UREA TGA 


How often, when listen- 

ing to a beautiful com- 

position, hasn’t the thought flashed through 
your mind: “How I would like to know the 
individual who can write such wonderful 
music?” 

In The Etude Historical Musical Portrait 
Series you come to know by sight those 
noted in music and you learn important 
facts about them. Each month there appears 
a page in this journal showing 44 portraits, 
with brief biographies, of men and women 
who have made a notable contribution to 
the art of music —composers, text-book 
authors, pianists, singers, organists, violinists, 
orchestra and band conductors, etc. 

The series is published in alphabetical 
order and was started in February, 1932. 
After 7 years the listings have reached those 
whose family name begins with the letter T. 
It still has several years to run and, when 
the regular alphabetical listings are com- 
pleted, the names of many that have been 


omitted, and of those that have attained 


prominence since the series was begun, will 
be presented. 

Many readers are saving each copy of Tur 
Erupe to have this series as a permanent 


~~ ae 


trait and biography of the composer or musi- 
cal celebrity in whom you are interested. In 
requesting copies of these pages, the name 
of the composer is all that is necessary. 


Fine Merchandise Given In 
Exchange for Etude Subscriptions 


Many music lovers, teachers and students 
obtain standard merchandise in return for 
securing subscriptions to Turk Erupe Music 
Magazine. Each premium in our catalog is 
carefully selected and is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. The following is a list. of 
premiums selected at random. Remem- 
ber each subscription counts as one point 
toward a gift. These gifts are given for se- 
curing subscriptions from others and are not 
given on your own subscription: 


KITCHEN SHEARS: These sturdy shears 
are made of fine steel, with the blades nickel- 
plated and the handles finished in baked 
enamel. The design is such that the shears 
can be used to open bottles, pry off lids, 
extract fruit juices, ete. Awarded for secur- 
ing one subscription. 


BON BON DISH: Few Bon Bon Dishes 
are as attractive as this one, made in the 
shape of a heart. It is 634” x 5”, and has a 
convenient little handle for serving. And it 
has a bright, chromium finish which requires 
no polishing and will not tarnish. Your re- 
ward for securing one subscription. 


SIX-PIECE DESK SET: Here is a splen- 
did Desk Set—6 pieces, covered with gen- 
uine leather, your choice of red, green, brown. 
Pad size 12” x 19”. Your reward for se- 
curing four subscriptions. 


SUGAR AND CREAMER SET: This simply, 
yet smartly designed three-piece set makes a 
fine gift and award. The oval Tray is 1014” 
x 6%4” with the Sugar and Creamer in pro- 
portionate size. All three pieces have a chrom- 
ium finish so that they will not dull or require 
polishing Your reward for securing four sub- 
scriptions. 


AU GRATIN CASSEROLE: This 1% quart 
Casserole is adaptable to many uses. The cover 
is glass and can be used separately as a Pie 
Plate. The chromium-plated platter can be 
used separately for cake or sandwiches. 
Awarded for securing four subscriptions. 


SANDWICH TRAY: Has a swinging handle 
and a fine lace doily center encased in glass. 
The Tray is chromium plated, diameter 101%”. 
Your reward for securing five subscriptions. 


Send post card for complete catalog of gifts. 


Caution! Beware of Swindlers 


It is again necessary to warn all music 
lovers and buyers of magazines to exercise 
extreme care in paying money to strangers 
soliciting subscriptions. Daily receipt of com- 
plaint from our musical friends that copies 
are not being received although the order was 
placed and paid for, makes this notice im- 
perative. Direct representatives of Tor Erupr 
carry the official receipt of the Theodore 
Presser Co. 

Agencies employing canvassers provide a 
tontract and receipt for the protection of the 
purchaser. Read any receipt offered you be- 
fore paying any money. Do not permit any 
canvasser to change the reading on. a receipt 
or contract. Assure yourself of the respon- 
sibility of the representative. If you are in 
the least doubt, pay no cash whatever. Take 
the name and address of the canvasser and 
send remittance directly to this office. We 
will give credit to the representative where 
credit is due. 


Changes of Address 


We should be advised at least four weeks 
in advance where an address is changed. 
Please give us both old and new addresses. 
This is important to insure against copies 
of Tue Erupe going astray. 


Diplensas, Cortificetes of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


World of Music 


(Continued from Page 148) * 


DOUGLAS KENNEDY, director of the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, is 
touring American colleges under the auspices 
of the English Folk Dance and Song Society 
of America with headquarters at 15 East 
40th Street, New York City. 


“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST,” a radio 
opera with its musical score by Vittorio 
Giannini, was heard for the first time when 
on November 24th it was done over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The text is 
by Robert Simon; the work was written for 
the Columbia Composers Commission; and 
Helen van Loon sustained the leading feminine 
role, with Charles Kullmann, tenor, as The 
Beast and The Prince. 


ALBERT CARRE, for fourteen years 
director of the Opéra-Comique, and_ since 
1919 of the Comédie Frangaise, died in 
Paris on December 12th, at the age of 
eighty-six. 


A LONG LOST HAYDN SYMPHONY 
has been found by Dr. Hans Gal, famous 
Austrian composer and former professor of 
the University of Vienna, while cataloging 
the Reid Music Library of the University of 
Edinburgh. It was written between 1765 and 
1770, and research disclosed it to be cata- 
loged by Breitkopf as Op. 10, No. 2. The 
rediscovered work was heard for the first 
time on the opening concert of the season 
of the Reid Orchestra. 


A MONUMENT TO PUCCINI, 


as a 


special tribute to his opera “Madame Butter- ° 


fly” is reported to be planned for Nagasaki, 
Japan. 


SIX AMERICAN 
works performed during December, by the 
National Symphony Orchestra of Washing- 
ton, under the baton of Hans Kindler. Four 
of these were world premiéres—a symphony 
by Roy Harris; a concerto for piano and 
orchestra by Paul Nordoff; a suite, “Minia- 
tures,” by Isidore Freed; and a tone poem, 
“Seven Visions,” by La Salle Spier. Other 
works by American musicians were “Scenes 
of Poverty and Toil” by Robert Sanders 
and a “Suite Variée” by Ernest Schelling. 


DARIUS MILHAUD is reported to have 
completed a new one act opera, ‘‘Medea,” a 
state commissioned work. It is in the form 
of the “Elektra” of Strauss and takes about 
an hour and a quarter in the performance 
of its five scenes. The world premiére will 
probably occur at the Grand Opéra of Paris. 


_* + + © 


COMPETITIONS 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS is offered by the Henry Hadley 
Foundation for the best composition in any 
of the major forms to be submitted within 
the autumn months. Full particulars may 
be had from the Henry Hadley Foundation, 
633 West 155th Street, New York City. 


A ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR HON- 
ORARIUM towards one year of piano study 
with Tobias Matthay in London, is offered 
by the American Matthay Association, Inc. 
The Contest will be held in May, in New 
York City; and candidates will take a pre- 
liminary examination in theoretical subjects, 
and play a Prelude and Fugue from “The 
Well Tempered Clavichord” of Bach, the 
First Movement from Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Appassionata,” and a composition of not 
more than six minutes in length, of their 
own selection. Further particulars from Miss 
Margaret Littell, 2600 West 17th Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS are asked to 
submit works to Howard Barlow, Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, 485 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, to be considered for 
performance on the Everybody’s Music or- 
chestral series over CBS. Having begun with 
July 24th, each program now includes one 
American composition—a fine recognition and 
opportunity for our creative musicians. 
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COMPOSERS had 


GHE JUNIOR &TUDE 


Edited by 
ELIZABETH A. GEST 


“NED, WILL YOU COME oUT and help me 
to do some things in the garden?” called 
Mattie to her brother Ned; “it is getting 
to be almost planting time and I need some 
help. I will make you some fudge after 
supper if you help me,” she promised, as 
she pulled on her sweater. 

Ned, two years younger than she, glanced 
at the pile of school books as he laid them 
on the table; then followed her into the 
garden, calling after her, “O.K. But don’t 
forget the fudge.” 

“No, I won't. It is time to get the spring 
garden ready now, and you know the more 
we work on it now in the way of prepa- 
ration, the better will be the flowers when 
they come.” 

The borders were Mattie’s special pride 
and joy, and her garden had been the 
subject of much favorable comment the 


Marching Fingers 


By Eugenie Gluckert 


HES, 


My fingers are like soldiers brave 
A-marching o’er the keys; 

They run and skip and hop and jump 
And sometimes stand at ease. 


Each day I put them through their drills 
When practice time comes ’round 

The music book and piano keys— 

Make their parading ground. 


Arpeggios and Triads all— 
Chromatic Scales—each one 
And Chords and Exercises, too, 
Before the drill is done. 


And once a week we have Review 
My jolly soldiers ten 
That's when my teacher comes to see 
How well I’ve drilled my men. 


The Fun Book 
By Mrs. Paul Rhodes 


“fun-book” ? 
if you have 


HAVE you EVER compiled a 
Make one for club meetings, 
not yet done so. 

It should include all sorts of musical 
games, some of which you may take from 
the Junior Etude and others you may in- 
vent. 

It should also contain 
enigmas, and conundrums, 
It should have some humorous verses. 

And it should contain some ideas for 
place cards, favors, and prizes for ‘special 
occasions. 

All of these things should rilate to music, 
of course; and for musical parties or 
special club meetings you will find it very 
jolly to have a fun-book. 
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Ned Does Some Planting 
By HERMIA HARRIS FRASER 


previous year; and she intended to have 
it even better this year. “Begin early,” 


some one had told her, “the earlier the 
better.” 
“What do you want me to do?” asked 


Ned, watching her as she- laid her tools 
on the ground. Ned had never taken much 
interest in Mattie’s garden and Mattie had 
never taken much interest in Ned’s music; 
but now that he was getting older she 
found him useful, even though he did have 
to be told what to do. 


“You must prepare the ground first by . 


or turning up with a spade if it 
is hard; then throw in some of this mix- 
ture and rake it smooth and fine. And 
that is all we will do to-day.” 

After bending and stretching and stoop- 
ing and digging for a while, Ned com- 
plained of a sore back. “Say, what do you 
get out of this, anyway, Sis?” he demanded. 

“You just wait and see,” answered 
Mattie. “Here, I'll show you something 
pretty,” she said, rising from her border 
bed and pulling a worn and thumbed cata- 
log from her pocket. “See this,” she said, 
pointing to a colored illustration of a 
beautiful garden in full bloom. 

“Will our garden look like that?” asked 
Ned. 

“Yes, and like this, too,” 


hoeing, 


she answered, 


finding another picture. “And now we will 
put some string around the beds so the 
dogs can not scratch them up before we 
get the seeds in, and then we will stop 
for to-day. That was fine help, Ned. Many 
thanks.” 

As they entered the house Ned said 
“And now I want to show you something 
as soon as I wash the garden off my hands.” 

In a few moments he was on the piato 
stool; his strong fingers drew a gay, danc- 
ing tune from the keys. 

“How lovely, Ned,” cried Mattie, “I 
never heard you play like that before. What 
isvite’ 

“It is a Minuet by Beethoven. Don’t you 
just love it? Listen while I play it again.” 

Mattie stood fascinated as Ned repeated 
the Minuet. She had never heard him play 
so musically, so smoothly. The other mem- 
bers of the family came to the music room 
door to listen. “Not bad,’ remarked his 
father. 

“Not bad, why it’s marvelous!” exclaimed 
Mattie, “I never heard him do so well 
before.” 

Ned smiled. “It’s not marvelous at all, 
Mat. It’s no more marvelous than planting 
a garden. You expect to get what you 
plant, you know, not sweet peas from 
petunia seeds.” 


The Fence Post Boys and Their Choir 
By JOSEPHINE JENNINGS SMITH 


On, po you KNow the Fence Post boys, 
who live on many farms? They hold each 
other very tight with long, outstretching 
arms. Five lines they have, and spaces four, 
that always are between; this makes for 
them a violin, which plainly can be seen. 

The wind does well the fiddler’s part, his 
tones are low and sweet; the birds in flocks 
come flying there to share his splendid 
treat. They listen first and then they sing, 
and every measure beat with gaily flapping, 
happy wings and toes on happy feet. 

The wind plays in and out through 
space; the birds trill on the line; And 
music runs a rhythmic race through willow 
tree and pine. And when the concert gaily 


ends, off Johnny’s hat will blow, for on his 
head, like all the rest, he wears a cap of 
snow. 

In summer warm or winter cold, the 
choir sings on the same; they gather with 
the Fence Post boys, the wild birds and 
the tame; their tuneful songs we like to 
hear, much joy to us they bring because 
they practice every day; their songs just 
right they sing. 

And you will see, when you can go to 
visit on a farm, that Johnny Fence Post 
stands there yet, still holding out his arm. 
And never mind if grown folks say it’s 
wind along the wire, for you will know 
as well as I, it’s music from the choir. 


“Oh, I think I understand,” said 
“You mean you did to your musi 
what we did in the garden by 
preparation?” 

“Sure,” answered Ned. “Prepared 
soil with exercises, divided the 
and gave individual attention to each 
tion; dug in every day and hoed andr 
and weeded; planted seeds and bul 
smoothness, rhythm, expression; we 
it, raked it again, weeded it again 
is what PRACTICE means, Mat. ’ 
some time yourself.” 

Mattie looked at him thoughtful 
see. And now your planting has devel 
into a beautiful garden of melody 
Pll think of that the next time I pra 
and maybe I'll catch up to you inn 
yet if I become a better music gard 


SCHUMANN said: “He who sets hit 
limits will always be expected 
within them.” 

MENDELSSOHN said: “Think m 
your own progress than of the op 
of others.” 


Listening Lessons 
By E. A. G. 
The Joyous Peasant, By Schuma 


PLEASE play this piece well or else | 
play it at all! 

The poor Joyous Peasant, or — 
Farmer, or whatever you wish to ca 
is usually banged most distressingly. 


even been heard played in waltz tf 
once upon a time, and played that 
a Junior who should have known bh 

But this piece is really charmu 
can be played beautifully. LISTE 
IT carefully. : 

Which hand should sound more 
tant, the left with the melody or th 
with the accompaniment of chords: 

Most people make them soun¢ 
equal, the chords banging out just a 
as the melody, with no thought whe 
real music. 

Did you ever hear a carpenter | 
nails into something? That is just | 
most players get with these che 

And be sure to play the cho; 
as well as softly. They are in 
the second chords of each pi 
should be staccato, too; it is ¢ 
mered down so hard it stays 
really the sound is distressin 
all the way Schumann intendec 

Then, in the ninth meas 
hold the B-flat down. ha 
to be held, but it usually _ 

LISTEN to this piece 
have a chance, and see 
tifully, or if it could be 

coe : 


. 


BEGINNING OF TIME, musical 
s of the human family have ever 
thythmic expression in the tread of 
@ feet, and other concerted body 


se of the broadness of its scope in 
free expression, composers of 
ions and periods have found the 
| one of the most satisfactory forms 
asical writing, and there are many 
d splendid specimens to testify to 
} as, for example, the joyous wed- 
rch, the gay festival march, the 
toned funeral march, the dignified 
al, or military types. 

two most familiar nuptial marches 
elssohn’s IVedding March and the 
Chorus from Wagner's ‘“Lohen- 
The former, which commonly bears 
e€ of its composer, is part of the 
1 music to the Shakespearean 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
as written by Mendelssohn in 1843. 
Lohengrin” number is taken from Act 
| Wagner’ s opera, and appears in the 
| plot as a chorus sung on the occa- 
Elsa’s marriage to The Knight of 
ly Grail. 
: realm of the festival marches, 
‘colorful examples are to be found, 
ally those taken from musical drama. 
Coronation March from Meyerbeer’s 
“The Prophet,” is one of the most 
cular of its kind, and appears in the 
g scene of the fourth act. 

er imposing instrumentation is the 
| March from “The Queen of Sheba,” 

od; while Sir Edward Elgar’s 
and Circumstances march also be- 
this list. This effective number 


written for the coronation of King 
rd VII, who later knighted Elgar for 
imished musical services. 
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UNIOR GTUDE— (Continued) 


Famous Marches 
By ALETHA M. BONNER 


An atmosphere of gloom envelopes the 
funeral form, as found in The Dead March 
from “Saul” ; and Chopin’s poignant Funeral 
March, from “Sonata in B-flat minor.” The 
first named appears in Part 3, Scene 3 of 
Handel's finely constructed oratorio as 
named, and the Chopin march is based on 
a Polish narrative and represents the solemn 
tread of a funeral procession bearing a 
young bride to her last resting place. 

The military march with its blaring fan- 
fare of trumpets and roll of drums, is often 
inspired by the spirit of nationalism. Out- 
standing examples from a legion include 
March of the Men of Harlech (national 
air of Wales), said to be “the earliest in- 
stance of the march form in regular rhythm- 
ical phrasing,” and to have been originated 
during the siege of Harlech Castle in 1468. 
Schubert's stimulating March Militaire, and 
Tschaikowsky’s March Slav, the latter 
composed in 1876, the year of the Turko- 
Servian war, are further well known ex- 
amples. Like the proverbial “path of 
glory,” the military march oftentimes “leads 
but to the grave,” and in many cases they 
have literally proven to be funeral marches ! 

Two other world favored contributions 
to the literature of famous marches are to 
be found in 1. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s in- 
spired musical setting to Baring-Gould’s 
Onward Christian Soldiers, which has 
stirred countless thousands of souls; and, 
2. a composition by America’s own John 
Philip Sousa (1854-1932), this being the 
Stars and Stripes Forever—a march which 
has been described as becoming “permanent 
in the affection of the people, being indeed a 
national anthem . . . eloquent in Amer- 
icanism.” 

Can you play some of these famous 
marches? And how many more have you 
heard that you could add to this list? 


Musical Art Gallery 


(Fun for Club Parties) 
By ALICE THORNBURG SMITH 


; the following objects on. a large 
ach object represents a musical 
the guests, supplied with paper 
-must write the terms on paper. 
with the most correct list wins. 
hord (a piece of string); 2. tie (a 
tie); 3. run (a stocking with a run 
s. beat (a vegetable beet) ; 5. staff 

ao. bar (a candy bar); 7. key 
r key) ; 8. dot (a piece of material 
ts in it); 9. march (a March leaf 


> Who Knows ? 


ers on This Page) 


meant by Da Capo? 
is Verdi's best known opera? 
Mozart's first name? 

a is there a gingerbread 


?? 


horn a wood wind or a 


violoncello tuned? 
are there in a 


from a calendar); 10. measure (a quart 
measure); 11. sharp (a sharp knife) ; 
scale (a weighing scale) ; 13. signature (a 
name written in poor penmanship); 14. 
etude (a copy of THe Erupe); 15. treble 
(a paper with “3 x 3” written on it); 16 
note (a short letter on writing paper) ; 
17. pause (a picture of a cat with a circle 
drawn around the paws); 18. rest (a pic- 
ture of a person resting); 19. time (a 
clock or watch). 


Answer to December Instrument 


Puzzle: 


2. Harmonium; 3, Harp; 4. 
5. Lyre; 6. Oboe; 7. Ocarina. 


1. Fife; 
Accordion; 


Prize Winners for December 
Puzzle: 


Class A, Virginia Carlson (Age 14), 
Kansas. 

Class B, J. Raymond Barrett (Age 12), 
ee 
Class C 
Mexico. 


, Jeanne Newson (Age 9), New 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Juntor Etvpe will award three pretty 
prizes each month, for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays, and for answers 
to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether belonging to a 
Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven to 
under fourteen; Class C, under eleven 
years. 


Ru 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you enter, on upper left corner of your paper, 
and put your address on upper right cor- 
ner. If your contribution takes more than 
one sheet of paper, do this on each sheet. 
Write on one side of paper only. 


Do not use typewriters and do not 


Religious Music 
(Prize Winner) 


Anyone with a sense of musical appreciation 
can not put aside religious music. All through 
the beginning of music to to-day religion has 
played an important role in music. In the early 
centuries music was used for ritual purposes 
only in the church. The music was used for 
the chanting of prayer, therefore one can 
readily see that this music took on a some- 
what monetonous form, until later when har- 
mony was developed. 

If one looks into the lives of the great com- 
posers he will find that not only were the 
masters religious, but that their music took 
on a religious trend. For instance, Bach has 
written many caniatas for the church, Cesar 
Franck was very religious and one can hear 
tendencies of influence in his great ID minor 
Symphony. Therefore, religion plays a large 
part in the art of music, 

HARRIET TALMAGE (Age 15), 


Class A, Illinois. 


Diagonal Puzzle 
By Mrs. H. C. Higgins 
+ 


Sk sea Are whew 


| SS ae sa Le 
3 


. . . . . 


(Ey Eyl AR a Bin Be la 


1. One who serves customers in restaurants 
2. A device for climbing 

3. Dropped 

4. A flag 

5. Tasks 

6. A stretchable substance. 


Reading diagonally from upper left to 
lower right will give the name of a com- 
poser. 


Honorable Mention for December 
Essays: 


Nancye Curran, J. Raymond Barrett, Janice 
Taney, Katherine Meehan, Elfrida Hoerath, 
Margaret Appel, Frances Carawan, Barbara 
Anne O° af on Dorothy Jane Adams, Mary C. 
McGinley, Irene Mass, Charles Lucas, Mildred 
Mitchell, Anne Douglas, Lydia Patterson, 
Emily Houghton, Effie Kinman, Rose Grishell, 
Robby Hickman, Pearl Bellows, Louis Ander- 
son, Marian McCartney, Jane Keef, Kitty Daw- 
son, Sydney Brockberg, Ethel Mock, Carol 
Gray, Della Peters, Eleanor Snow, Hilda 
Kenners. 


Answers to Who Knows 


1. Go back to the beginning (play from 
the beginning); 2. Aida; 3. Wolfgang 
Amadeus; 4. Hansel and Gretel, by Hum- 
perdinck; 5. Woodwind, similar in ap- 
pearance to a clarinet, but with a different 
shaped open end; 6. C, two octaves below 
middle C, G, first line in bass clef, D, third 
line in bass clef and A, top line in bass 
clef; 7. Six; 8. Three sharps (key of A 
major); 9. 1908; 10. Stephen Foster. 


Subject for story or essay this 
“What Music Does for Me.” 

Must contain not over one hundred and 
fifty words, ahd must be received at the 
Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by March 
Eighteenth. Names of prize winners and 
their contributions will appear in the June 
issue. The thirty next best contributors 
will receive honorable mention. 


month, 


LES 


have anyone copy your work for you. 
When clubs or schools compete, please 
have a preliminary contest first and submit 
no more than six contributions (two for 
ach class). 
Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules will not be considered. 


Religious Music 
(Prize Winner) 


Ilymns such as we sing in church are soft, 
sweet and harmonious music. Music in the 
church is used to accompany the singing of 
hymns and lift our thoughts to heavenly things 
and keep distractions from us. When we play 
Se, jarring music we feel a warm glow, especially 
Christmas Carols, which create a kindly feel- 
ing every where. 

No paragraph on religious music would be 
complete without mentioning the oratorio, 
which As a highly developed form of religious 
music; a large performance resembling opera, 
without the assistance of scenery or action, 
The most famous of these is Handel's *Messiah.” 

Marif Stock (Age 11), Class B, New York. 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

As president of our Young Pianists’ Club I 
am writing to tell you about our activities. We 
meet once a month at each others’ houses. Our 
dues are twenty-five cents and go toward the 
purchase of concert tickets ; and the most out- 
standing event of the year were our attendance 
at the Children’s Concerts of the orchestra 
and at the particularly good musical films, 

At our regular meetings we have a business 
session, then a study hour in which we play 
for each other and analyze the music, its per- 
formance, interpretation and give suggestions 
as to rendition, stage deportment, and so on. 
Kach member contributes one question to our 
Question Box, which we take home and prepare 
to answer at the next meeting. Sometimes our 
teacher plays for us and asks us leading ques- 
tions about the music, and thus we are learning 
to Judge the worth of ‘what we hear. 


oy s 


Our club pin, a tiny grand 


creates 
interest among our friends, anc 


iano, 
we have all 
gained much inspiration from our club, 

From your friend, 
Morvron, Massachusetts. 


Dorotny EB, 


Honorable Mention for December 
Puzzles: 


Betty Jordan, Lucille Oswald, Thomas I’r- 
trick, Paula Singer, Rachel MacDonald, Forrest 


Hicks, Teddy Wolfe, Maurine Kumkee, Nancy 
Dawsen, Betty Madigan, Jacqueline F. Noryks, 
Goria Rath, Betty Jean Cooper, Rita Elaine 


Scogna, Louis Bonelli, Marie Lester, Andrew 
Nelson, Ilsa Condon, Ruth West, Ella Meekle, 
Dorothy Shadway, Katherine Buckman, Jobn 
Miller, Hilson Brown, Emma May Eudors, 
Grant Gibson, Mary Jennings, Dorothea 
Schwartz, Anne Palmer, Jane Abrams, Caryl 
Ehrenstrom, 
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On the Treatment 
of Registers 


(Continued from Page 197) 


serve only to aggravate the register, or 
transition. So, instead, we have said, darken 
vowels slightly, knowing that such will 
cause all necessary vowel alteration. 

Our whole aim is to leave low notes to 
construction of the unfinished individual 
vocal apparatus: coaxing its submission to 
artifice, instead of forcing it to do some- 
thing entirely foreign to its nature—Mezzo- 
sopranos of contralto persuasion note care- 
fully. 

Now it is anything but pleasant to have 
to mention grave consequences; but such is 
the feeling of responsibility born of “burn- 
ing the candle at both ends,” that to remain 
silent in face of present day horrible ex- 
amples of vocal abuse, would be equal to 
becoming a party to the objectionable. 

At different degrees of the ascending 
scale, segmentation, or a division of the 
vibrating length of the vocal ligaments 
occurs. Therefore, as this division is a 
normal occurrence, any influence which will 
prevent it will cause injury to the vocal 
ligaments. To put it simply, the vocal liga- 
ments want to shorten their vibrating 
length for higher, and higher notes, and 
if prevented from so doing, congestion sets 
up at the point on the vocal ligament where 
the shortening should take place, and, in 
time, a tiny, tumorlike projection forms on 
the edge of one, or both vocal ligaments; 
which projections are known to the medical 
profession as singer’s nodes. 

Dr. Frank E. Miller observed the oc- 
currence of nodes where the vocal ligaments 
shortened their vibrating length for the 
C-sharp, G-sharp, F-sharp, and B-flat of 
the ascending scale; and in each case a 
break in the voice occurred within these 
different intervals. The writer, himself, 
has met many cases of node formation, 
one of which occurred with a true con- 
tralto voice which had been trained as 
soprano; and in this case the voice broke 
at C-sharp, second: the deep, full con- 
tralto tone changing with the break to a 
weak, superficial tone resembling the male 
falsetto. 

In accordance with the only possible pro- 
cedure, an indefinite rest of the voice, to 
allow time for nature to absorb the node, 
was prescribed. 

The direct cause of this node formation, 
was the carrying upward, by breath force, 
of the heavy quality of the low range, 
which resulted in the vocal ligaments being 
held adjusted for notes of low pitch, 
thereby preventing segmentation, or the 
shortening of their vibrating length for 
higher, and higher notes. Had the lofty, 
sex quality of the upper tones of this voice 
been brought downward over the heavier 
quality of the low range, no such injury 
could have happened. But, the reader ques- 
tions, would not doing so have weakened 
tone in the low range? Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, and Anna Lankow were girl- 
hood friends and students, and we have 
it from the latter that the voice of the 
former had been trained in this way; while 
Anna Lankow, who adhered strictly to this 
procedure, produced a number of fine con- 
tralto voices. 

Therefore, whether soprano or contralto, 
bring the lofty quality of female sex 
resonance downward; and do not make an 
encroachment upon male sex resonance up- 
ward. Depend wholly on the power of a 
sigh for power of tone; and, as the power 
of a sigh depends upon breath capacity, 
give more, and more attention to breath 
development. To this end, see to it. that, 
whether standing, sitting, or walking, the 
chest is elevated, and the abdomen flattened. 

a ae ae 

There is no truer truth obtained by man 

than comes by Music—Robert Browning. 
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“Sound the Trumpet, Beat the Drum” 


NEXT MONTH 
cA Gala Band Issue 


Crammed Full of Lively and Enlightening Interest 
Will be Presented in APRIL 


AMONG THE BRILLIANT CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 


A. R. McAllister 

Capt. Taylor Branson, USMC 
Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman 
Capt. R. B. Hayward 

Capt. Charles O'Neill 

B. A. Rolfe 


Dr. Frank Simon 


Harold Bachman 

Lieut. Charles Benter, USN 
Fred A. Holtz 

Karl L. King 

Arthur Pryor 

William D. Revelli 

H. A. Vandercook 


Dr. Ernest Williams 


OTHER ARTICLES OF INTEREST 
FRIEDA HEMPEL 


One of the most brilliant and engaging prima donnas ever to appear at the “Met,” 
gives a practical article, “Sing With All Your Heart,’’ a real lesson to young singers. 


RICHARD BURMEISTER 


Liszt’s famous pupil, Richard Burmeister, long a foremost teacher at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, sends us from abroad a splendid revision master lesson on 
the March of the Grail Knights, from Wagner's ‘‘Parsifal,”’ as originally trans¢ribed for 
the piano by Franz Liszt. It is ealled also The Cathedral Bells of Monsalvat. Professor 
Burmeister tells just how Liszt taught this composition to him. 


An Issue to Which Music Lovers Will Refer for Years 


Three Principles of Sight-Reading 


Music as taught before this in our public schools has destroyed the very 
end it was working for, that of creating a love of good music in the child. 
We have destroyed the love of music ‘by cramming unnecessary technicalities 
down the children’s throats. The plan of teaching now is to do it from the 


point of view of the whole student group, not merely for those few who- 


are going to make music their life work. There are only three things the 


child needs to be taught in order to be able to sing any piece of music that 


was ever written. These are: The ability to find the keynote, or “do”; a 
knowledge of rhythms; and a knowledge of chromatics—Prof. Percy 
Graham, College of Music, Boston University. 
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-ACUSICAL BOOK 
‘REVIEWED 


The Macmillan Encyclop , 


Music and Musicians 
By ALBERT E. WIER 


What is unquestionably the largest | 
pedia of musie ever issued in one yolk 
been just lately pone’ by The M 
Company. The volume measures eight a 
half inches by eleven inches and contains 
thousand cighty-nine pages. It is finely 
and excellently bound. The spacing 
type are particularly good for easy 
There are over two million words and 
thousand reference subjects, including 
organizations, musical terms (over fou 
sand), and also many other odd ma 
interest, such as musical stamps, mus 
Isle of Bali, and an essay on modern é@le 
phonograph recording. Over ten pages _ 
voted to a chronological survey of 
cert broadcasting. Eleven pages are giv 
a very comprehensive list of useful 
literature. The author has endeavored 
in as many topics as possible; but, even 
a volume of this huge size, there a 
tions. The work is right down to the 1 
one instance being over a column devote 
Hammond Electric Organ and anothe 
epee Metropolitan Opera tenor, Jussi B 
ing. 

The appendix to the book is devote 
sixteen page chronology of notable comp 
from the tenth century to the present, 
usual feature is that of the opera plots, 
and modern, whereby one may, for inj 
find the plots of such rare operas ag 
Hassan’? by von Weber, ““Aleko” by. 
inoff, ‘The Apothecary” by Haydn, \ 
e la Comare” by the Ricci brothers, a 
Dame Blanche” by Boieldieu. 

In order to make the work all inelusiv 
its thousands of biographical  referen 
has been necessary for the author to om 
non-essential details. The low price of the: 
makes it available to many unable to pre 
the larger Grove’s Dictionary of Mu 
Musicians. 4 

Pages: 2089. 

Price : $10.00 

Publisher : The Macmillan Company, 


Music and Society 


By Evin SIPGMPISTER 


The influence of music upon society a 
influence of society upon musie, are §] 
in a recent paper covered pamphlet pu 
under the title “Musie and Society.” Th 
is well developed and carefully consti 
It is designed to interest those, very f 
with the history of the art, who wish to 
upon this particular phase of musical pri 
The reader is continually made conse 
an underlying spirit of protest motivati 
author, who is a well trained music 
present engaged in the New School for 
Research. 

Pages: 64. 

Price: 25. cents. 

Publisher: Critics Group Press. 


The Music Quiz 


By Guapys Burcw and Hermur Ripe 


Surely this is Quiz time in the U. S.. 
one of the first of the quiz books in mm 
reach us is “The Musie Quiz” by Gladys 
and Helmut Ripperger. Many years _ 
Germany, your reviewer studied musi 
tory with Professor Dr. Hermann Ri 
wrote a six volume history of music, 
questions (Musikalische Geschickte in F 
Every guestion had to be definitely ai 
in typically meticulous German eS i 
student was marked accordingly. The q 
questionably has educational value, § 
introduces the element of rivalry and 2 
game of music study. 

The book under discussion consists” 
teen series of forty Quiz Questions. A- 
glance indicates that they are all 
teresting. 

Sample question : } 

“One of the signers of the Declari 
Independence was America’s first nati 
poser ; a friend of George Washington, 
name was: 1. Robert Morris 2. Thom 
3. Francis Hopkinson 4. Richard F 
5. Arthur Lee. “a 

With America going 1.Q. mad, t 
should be of great present interest. 

Pages: 166. 

Price: $1.25. 

Publisher: Stackpole Sons. 


Deep Flowing Brook 
By MAvELEINE Goss 


“Deep Flowing Brook” is an 
for a musical book. Musically 
know at once that this is a be 
(German for brook). The book | 
storylike presentation of the biog 
great Cantor of Leipsig. It is 
gaging fashion. Without a er 
assume that it is historically au 
illustrations by Elinore Bi 
eente. are excellent. 


Prive? i 


0, 
Publisher : Henry Holt ar 


0U WILL SAVE MONEY 
N YOUR MUSIC BILLS 


15° 


A COPY 


20¢ in CANADA 
JEST YOUR MUSIC MONEY WISELY 


WHY 1S the Bible the cheapest book in the 
ld? Why can you purchase the complete works of 
kespeare at less than the cost of the latest novels? 
‘he answer is simple—mass production; no royal- 
; constant demand. 

the same token you can buy Beethoven's 
gonlight Sonata’’—15 pages of the world’s best 
ie—for only 15ce. in the CENTURY EDITION. 
feautifully printed, carefully edited, the best of 
er and workmanship throughout. 
ink of it! Over 2,900 selections to choose 
a and none of them cost more than 1l5c. a copy. 
tury Sheet Music is truly dollar value for 15c. 
EACHERS who are today supplying their pupils’ 
is from the Century catalogue are making it 
ible for many parents to continue their children’s 


ical education, and its low cost is likewise aiding 


n in their new student enrollment. 


an bal “Please Ask for Century Edition.’’ 
ul & new conception of your money’s worth, 


ENTURY PIANO SOLOS, 15¢ ea. 


ital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 
Andante Finale, Lucia, D),—6..Leschetizky 


§ At the County Fair, March, G—1.... Martin 
9 Barbara, Wal ee Te eee .Greenwald 
5 Barcarolle ‘‘Tales of Hoff.’’ C—2. Offenbach 
) Big Bass Fiddle, The, C—1 Hopkins 
6 Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap., D—4.Leon Dore 
) Butterfly, The, A—5................. Grieg 
4 Cedar Brook Waltz, ti See ae Perry 
§ Curious Story, F—3................ Heller 
9 Dreaming of Santa Claus, C—1...... Martin 
) Fantasie Impromptu, Cftm—6..... Chopin 
5 Fuer Elise, Am—3........... Beethoven 
{| Grand Marche de Concert, D}—5.Woll’haupt 
| Grande Polka de Concert, G,h—5—6. Bartlett 
5 Hark, the Lark, Tr., D})—6..Schubert- — 
MeHeather Rose, F—3............-..... Lang 
3 Home Guard, March, F-2. a of St. yom 
{ Humoreske, Op. 101, No. Gh—4. . Dvorak 
3 Il Trovatore, Fantasie, Ena” Verai-Dorn 
B in the Rose Garden, Melody, F—3...Lange 
§ Joyous Farmer, F—2............. Schumann 
7 La Golondrina, The Swallow, G3 Serradell 
9 La Paloma (The Dove), G—2 . Yradier 
§ Lady Betty, Old English Dance, G—4. Smith 
8B Lady Pompadour (Dance), Eh—3 oe Cail Morel 
8B Largo (New World), Dh—6 : 
$ Little Fairy, Waltz, G- 
4 Mary’s Pet Waltz, G—1.... 
9 Mazurka, No. 2, B,—4 
| Melody in F, (Simp) F—2—3.. Rubinstein 
3 Moonlight on the Hudson, D,—4—5 Wilson 
2 Old Moss-Covered Church, An, C-1. Hopkins 
) Orange Blossoms Waltz, PeEs.. Ludovie 
7 Over the Waves, Easy, C—2...... Rosas 
9 Pizzicato Polka, C—3...... Strauss 
2 Romance, Op. 24, No. 9, ss Sate Sibelius 
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2 Russian Song, Op. 31, Gm—4. a8 Smith 
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BE eelteggiette, Cm—S8.................. Bach 
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Spring Song, —4...... 
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To Spring, Op. 43, No. 6, Fi—5 
No. 4, G—2 

nder the Double Eagle, ig” te .. Wagner 
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Valse ly OS eee Margis 
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Ww _ Doll (Poupee Val.), D—4. Poldini 
the oo D—4. ..Tschaikowsky 
Watching the gold ers, G—1...... Hopkins 
eee Chan Cha; wel, Pay aise oe Wilson-Grooms 
ieee tee oe Say ree Mendelssohn 

Er ‘ter (March) G—3—4. ...Wood 
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u arate parts for Violin & Piano 
to Had ery easy to medium 
‘to B—3 Easy to difficult 
C—3 Medium to concert solos 
finta, Waltz, A—2.......... Greenwald 
aroile, (Simp.) A—3.. 
jan Girl, Trans 


, A—2..Greenwald 
B—2....Massenet 
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“THE WALTZ IS COMING BACK” 


HERE'S THE NEWEST FOLIO! 


Wayne King’s 


collection of 


STRAUSS WALTZES 


Vayu K Mngs 


COULECTION OF 


STASIS 


Se 
a 


Twelve of the most popular Strauss waltzes, in 
their entirety, are now offered in this 80 page 
folio. Contains: Blue Danube—Artist’s Life— 
Southern Roses—Voice Of Spring—You and 
You—Tales From Vienna Woods—Thousand 
And One Night—Sweethearts—and four others 


Price 50c 


MitrerR Music, ne. 


1270 SIXTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 


PIARO MUSIC 


THE WORLDS PARGEST COLLECTION 
OF STANDARD PIANO MUSIC, CONTAINING 
MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED CLASSK 
MODE RN.OPERATIC AND SACRED COMPOSITIONS 


CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS such as 
Spring Song (Mendelssohn) 
Prelude in C (J. S. Bach) 

75 MODERN COMPOSITIONS such as 
» Melody in F (Rubinstein) 

Scarf Dance (Chaminade) 

38 LIGHT COMPOSITIONS such as 
Simple Aveu (Thome) 
Cradle Song (Hauser) 

25 SACRED COMPOSITIONS such as 
Largo (Handel) 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) 

29 OPERATIC COMPOSITIONS such as 
Evening Star (Wagner) 
Celeste Aida (Verdi) 

For sale at your favorite music counter or sent 

POSTPAID upon receipt of price. Money re- 

funded if volume does not meet with your ap- 

= (NOT SOLD IN CANADA). Illustrated 
older with contents cheerfully sent upon 
request. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING co., INC, 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $—-——— for which send post- 
paid Masterpieces of Piano Music. 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


Mr. and Mrs. Abby De Avirett (Lovis) (Betsy) — 
Teachers of Piano DORNAY — CULP 


Telephone WHitney 7340 Only teachers of Lucille. Manners 


Residence Studios, 267 South Arden Boulevard Cities Service Radio Star 
(Corner Third Street) Los Angeles, Calif.i334 West 72 St. New York C 


Tel.: Trafalgar 7-4999 
FREDRIK E. BLICKFELT 


Voice Specialist 


DOUBLE YOUR INCOME NOW!! 


Your earnings today are the result of the training you have given your natural 
ability. Are you still making rapid progress—each year seeing you occupying a 
more important position and making more money, or are you standing still? If you 


S EVERETT ALBERT ENGSTROM 
P¢ Four years with Vincenzo Sabatini, Milan, teacher 


Pq of John McCormack, and Antonio Cotogni, Rome, Voice Consultant—Teacher of Singi 


have exhausted the possibilities of your present. musical training, then you owe it 
to yourself to give the future careful consideration: There are endless higher 
positions in music—easily within your reach—to which you can aspire. 

Pouble upon another instrument, it will enable you to command more money. 
A knowledge of HARMONY and ADVANCED COMPOSITION will open 
important, highly-paid opportunities to you—leadership, the ability to arrange 
music, to make orchestrations, to transpose, and the many other HIGHLY PAID 
functions of the trained musician. Such training will take you out of.the ranks— 
it will qualify you for leadership—for recognition in your community, and per- 
haps fame as a composer. Why not? We will help you to do it. Send for our 
catalogue and sample lessons today. Use the coupon below. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. A-146 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1525 E. 53rd Street Dept. A-146 
Please send me free and without any obligation full details of your remarkable 
Home Study Method, and also sample lessons from the course I have checked. 


Chicago 


[] Piano {| Trumpet [] Voice 

~ Course for Students || Harmony { ] Guitar 

_] Normal [ |) Advanced Composition |] Mandolin 
Course for Teachers | |] History of Musie ] Clarinet 

| Violin { | Choral Conducting | | Saxophone 


Lj Cornet [] Pub. School Music [} Piano Accordion 
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MOTHER'S DAY 


Old Fashioned Mother of Mine. 


VOCAL SOLOS 


C24070)..4 Sex cts R. Kountz Fg-g 60 
And I Have You. (25096) J an az | Old Fashioned Mother of Mine. 
D. W. Rue = bb-Eb 30.35 0X COR Doge R. Kountz E-F .60 
Candle Light. (25176) — -, | Old Fashioned Mother of Mine. 
C. W. Cadman d-g a C2402 on va, cele R. Kountz d-Eh .60 
; : Old Mother, The. (Die Alte 
Pace lic 26132 , a ie E 
andle Light. (2¢ ; 4 Cadman bh-Eb 50 00) 2 ee Ame E. Grieg d-F 50 
D pee Witt “Sily : Old Mother, The. (Die Alte 
ear Little Mother With Silver A CLS I RePa soot E. Grieg bb-D 50 
Hair <. ist... Mi... Watkins E-ah 50 Rock Me To Sleep, Mother. 
Dear Little Mother With Silver (With Quartet chorus ad lib.) 
Hair . ...M. Watkins c#-F | .50 pe ae ie ety Eb-Eb -30 
ers ae ie a Song of the Child, The. (19420) 
> ttle Mc > Silve 
ge ittle Mother be ER aoe hED 50]... __. Mana-Zucca d-F .50 
Rise 2 Pie tne ; : What Is There Hid In the Heart 
Dreaming of Home and Mother Of a Rose... <. .D. Protheroe ct-F 50 
J. P. Ordway = d-Eh 50] What Is There Hid In the Heart 
Little Mother. (25776) .E. Lehman d-[ 40 Ofa Rose... 052 D. Protheroe b-Eb 50 
Little Mother. (19632) 
D. Protheroe c#-D 50 QUARTET OR CHORUS 


Candle Light. (21232) (Treble) 
C. W. Cadman ]3-Part{ .10 
Rock Me To Sleep. (20010) 


Little Mother o’ Mine. (18580) 


H. R. Ward Eb-Eb 50 


Mother. see oe Bios HOSiHer Eb-F 50 F. J]. Smith Mixed 10 
Mother... : S. Hein c-F 50 Memo: Meh pice M. Rohrer Mixed  .10 
Mother (17956)... dener c-F~ .40 | Mother. (Sop. solo), (113,143) 
Sa ET Coie; ee E.S. Hosmer Mixed 10 
lother Calling! (19695) .A. Hall Eh-2 40 ’ ree 5 
Mather fleks R Beane Eke Be Mother. (Unison or 2. part). : 
Mother Wear, \. braine p-En (D14,163) ...Hosmer-Manney Treble .10 
Mother Mine .E. S. Hosmer d-g 50 | Mother. (D14,983)..Dean Shure Mixed .15 
ACather Wine ES" oeme bh-Eb 50 | Mother Mine. (Ten. solo). 
Mother’s Day. (26002) (D13,893)......E, S. Hosmer Mixed 45 
: - ee _r iq | O Little Mother of Mine vig 
—o : (D14,499)...... Geo. B. Nevin) Men's ah 
Mot M A. ¢ issel E-F 60] O Little Mother of Mine. 
Mother o' Mine A Claasser c-D 60 (D13,035) He alos Geo. B. Nevin Mixed AS 
‘ee . Sale O Little Mother of Mine. { Mixed ) 
lother o’ Mine. (26559) ‘ E (D14,366) ......Nevin-Austin Jor Boy’s{ .10 
\. Kellogg c3-2 50 | O, Mother of My Heart. (35151) 
Mother o’ Mine. (6884) C. Davis Mixed 15 
B. Remick d-f 35] Responsive Service for Mother's 
My Mother’s Song. (24043) Day (Minister and Choir) 
|. Openshaw d-g 60 (D1 4,171 Ninn. ters, Wir ttine Voris Mixed yf) 
pte Pave Vionr.eareMather : Slumber Songs of the Madonna. 
Aige iit shee / 19404) we (Cantata For Women’s Voices) ‘ 
Ae ie ee d-F 10 M. A. Strong 1.00 


O Little Mother of Mine 


Geo. B. Nevin ’ c-F 50 THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


Distributors for OLIVER DITSON CO. 
and JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


O Little Mother of Mine 
Geo. B. Nevin a-D 50 
Old Fashioned Dear. (18696) 
C. O. Ellis c-F 50 | 1712 Chestnut St. 
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New York City 7 


Private instruction—lIllustrated Lecture 
Steinway Hall 


Member: N. Y. Singing Teachers Assoc. Ed 
Voice Dept. Music Teachers Review. President: 
Music Teachers League. 


Phone: Gladstone 7755 
Ad. Secy., 452 Ft.. Wash. Ave., N. Y. Cc. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON Tel. WA. 7-6552 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher - 
229 So. Harvard Blvd. 


FE 257 oe ee ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of many famous pianists 
Voice teacher of famous singers 


teacher of Battistini. 


Just off Sunset Blvd. 
(opposite Chateau Marmont) 
Hollywood, Calif. 


19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Endicott 2-2084. On Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
Philadelphia, as Director of Piano Department im 
Combs College of Music, 133! S. Broad St 
Pupils accepted during Summer. Credits for 
degrees granted. : 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 


610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON (Frank) (Ernesto) J 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIO§ 


Voice—Piano 
Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK * 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 ‘a 


Author ''Basic Pianoforte Technique" 
MacMillan Co. 

Teacher of Teachers. Coach of Young Artists. 

609 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Summer Class—July and August 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Mid-West) 


NINA BOLMAR 


Teacher of voice 
Endorsed by L. S. Samoiloff 
612 Fine Arts Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Web. 4937 


ROY DAVID BROWN ° 


Pianist and Teacher 
assistant and successor to Emil Liebling 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Telephone Webster 4937 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 
200 W. 57th St., New] 


Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 


Study Modern Popular Piano Playing wi 
HENRY SCOTT 


Famous Screen and Radio Pianist—Teachel 
Courses in Swing—Harmony—Orchestrations: 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
Telephone Columbus 5-6894 or write 


315 West 57th St. New York ¢ 


3 HILDA von TAUBE 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Pupil Doctor Malvine Brée & Theo. Leschetizky 
3632 Homewood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Moritz Moszko} 
and Josef Hofmann. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York 
Summer Master Class—June to Septemb 
Apply Now , 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


BARBARA BLATHERWICK 


Recital - Coloratura Soprano - Opera 
Teacher of Voice 
The Italian bel canto, founded on the 


principles of Manuel Garcia 
43 Fifth Avenue 


Tel.: GRamercy 5-6392 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


ANNE YAGO 
(Mrs. W. H. McGuffey) 
A Teacher of Voice 
With Years of Experience as Contralto Prima 
with the Leading Grand Opera and Light 
companies of The United States. 
Pupils prepared for Radio, Concert and Ope’ 
Studio—1908 N Street, N.W., Washington, 
Phone District—4079 
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Whurst-—-B. London, 
4, 1854. Comp., 
renst., tchr, From 
orgnst. in London. 
1895 of Guildford 
Mus. Vin. works, 
thems. Res. London. 


Vincenzo Tommasini—B. 
Rome, Sept. 17, 1880. Comp. 
Studied in Rome. Mem. of 
St. Cecilia Acad. in that 
city. Has written operas, 
orchl. works, plano pieces, 
and songs. Res. Rome. 


Torello—B. San 
de Noya, Spain. 
iss virtuoso. Studied 
‘ipal Sch. of Mus., 
3. Soloist in Europe 
erica. Since 1914 
la. Orch. 


‘ourjee—Comp. Son 

Tourjee. Studied 
i, Mahr, Dunham, 
and Em Prolific 
melodious pia. pes., 
ind secular songs. 
ta Monica, Cal. 


Townsend—B. Bos- 
p., cond., baritone. 
in Boston, N. Y., 
Orgnd. and trained 
for Boston Symph. 
, O., Detroit Symph. 
¥. Philh. O. 


i~—B. Berlin, Nov. 

Comp., . pianist. 
Dohnanyi and Juon. 
| Berlin and Dort- 
as written a str.- 
‘plano pieces and 


: 


le—B. Gal- 
tie s0- 
M 


Trygve Torjussen—B. Dram- 
men, Norway, Nov. 14, 1885. 
Comp., music critic. Studied 
in Rome and in Stuttgart 
Pia. tehr. at Cons. in Chris- 
tiania. Orchl. works, organ 
and piano pes., and songs. 


Berthold Tours—B. Rotter- 
dam, Dec. 17, 1838; d. Lon- 
don, Mar. 11, 1897. Comp., 
violinist, mus. editor. In 
1878 became musical advisor 
to Novello & Co. and editor. 
Wr. vin. wks. and pia. pes. 


Minnie Tracey—B. Albany, 
N. Y. Dram. soprano. Stu- 
died in New York and in 
Paris. Sang in opera, Europe 
and Amer. In 1900, sang 
with Metro. Opera Co. Has 


made many concert tours. 


Helen Traubel—B. St. Louis, 
Mo. Soprano. Tours with St. 


with N. Y. Philh.- 
Symph. O. in 1925. Sang in. 
prem. of Damrosch’s *‘Man 
Without a Country’’ (1937). 


Vittorio Trevisan—B. 
Venice. Bass, Was member 
of Chicago Civie Opera Co. 
and Ravinia Opera. In 1938 
appeared in ‘‘Barber of Se- 
ville’ at Hollywood Bowl. 
Active as teacher in Chicago. 


Greta Torpadie—B. New 
York City. Soprano. Studied 
with her mother. Operatic 
coaching in Paris. Soloist 
with Phila. Oreh. and De 
troit Symph. Orch. Many 
con. appearances. Res. N. Y. 


Francois Tourte—B. Paris, 
1747; d. there April 1835. 
Famous bow maker. The 


of the violin bow as 
its inward curve, 
all fittings are 


creator 
now made 
length and 
his work. 


Pella, Iowa. Pianist, teacher, 


critic, lecturer, writer. Wife 
of J. M. Tracy. Dir. of the 
Liszt School of Mt Den- 


ver. Contbr. to musical mag- 


azines. 


Leonard Treash—Bass-bari- 
tone. Studied at Curtis Inst. 
of Music, Phila. In 1935, 
winner of the operatic voice 
contest of Nat. Fed. of Mus. 
Clubs. Concert and operatic 
appearances, 


Harold Triggs—B. Denver, 


Col., 1900, Pianist, comp. 
Studied in New York and 
Chicago. Début, N. Y., 1928. 


With Vera Brodsky has lately 
appeared in concerts for two 
pianos. 
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Marta de la Torre—B. Cuba. 
Pupil of 
Tours of 


Violinist. 
Thomson. 
and Amer 
with leading orchs. 
York, Detroit, 
other cities. 


if : 
Donald Francis 
Eton, Eng., July 
Comp., cond., 
1914 became 
Mus. at 
Estbld. 


Ried 
Ried 


Gerald Tracy—Young Amer- 
ican planist who made a sue- 


cessful début in 


who has since given many re- 
citals, including appearances 
with 


as soloist 
chestras. 


(a, 


» 
_— 


>) 
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Zelia Trebelli — B. 


Etretat, 
Dram. 


1838; d. 
1892. 


operatic triumphs 
many and London. 


Europe 
Has appeared 
in 
Havana, and 


Tovey—B. 


pianist. 
Prof. 
Edinburgh 
Symph. 
certs. Many large works. 


1933 


various 


Paris, 
Aug. 
mezzosoprano, 
Début in Madrid, 1859. Many 


and 1884 toured U. 8. 


George J. Trinkaus —B. 
Bridgeport, Conn., April 13, 
1878. Comp., vinst. Formerly 
ed. for M. Witmark & Sons 
and arr. for Victor Herbert. 
Orchl. wks., pia. pes., songs. 
Res. Ridgewood, N. J 


THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 3784 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


Arturo Toscanini—B. Parma, 
Mar. 1867. Dist. cond. In 
1898 prince. cond. at La Seala 


in Milan. Former’ cond., 
Met. Op. Co., and N. Y. 
Philh.-Symph. Orch. Sinee 


1937 cond. NBC Symph. Or. 


John Towers—B. Salford, 
Eng., Feb. 18, 1836; d. Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Jan, 18, 1922. 
Orgnst., writer, chl. dir. Fr. 
1890 orgnst. and dir. of 
schools in U. S. Wr. a dict. 
of operas, and other works. 


Roman  Totenberg—vViolin- 
ist. Amer. début, 1936. Has 
appeared with leading or- 
chestras in Stockholm, in 
Warsaw, in Paris and other 
cities. Recitals in Europe 
and America. 


-B. 


Cole- 
raine, Mass., May 31, 1835. 


T. Martin Towne 


Comp., ehl. dir., editor. For 
many years active in Chi.— 
mus. dir. of large conven- 
tions. Wrote songs, cantatas, 
gospel songs, and anthems. 


James Madison Tracy — B. 


Bath, N. H., Jan, 27, 1839; 
dad. Denver, Col., Sept. 3, 
1928, Pianist, orgnst., tchr., 
lecturer. Pupil of Liszt. Pdr. 
of The Liszt Sch. of Mus., 
Denver. Author of tech. wks. 


Bryceson Treharne—B. Mer- 
thyr Tydfil, Wales, May 30, 
1879. Comp. Studied at R. 
C. M., London. Since 1917 
in N. Y. Has written an 
opera, songs, several 
choruses, two cantatas. 


many 
and 


Theodora Troendle—B. Chi- 
cago. Comp., pianist, Pupil 
of and assistant to Fannie 
Bloomfield- Zeisler, Début 
with Minn, Symphony Orch. 
Fac. mem. Sherwood Mus. 


Sch. Piano works. 


Tommaso Traetta—B. 
onto, Naples, Mar. 30, 172 
d. Venice, Apr. 6, 1779. 
Noted dramatic comp. He 
prod. 42 operas in Venice, 
Rome, Naples and other Ital- 
ian cities. Many other works. 


Charles M. Tremaine—Music 
Publicist. Founder and dir., 
of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Mus. Its 
activities in promoting vari- 
ous music projects have been 
invaluable. 


George Tompkins Comp 
cond. orghst., tehr. Studied 
at Inst. of Mus Art, New 
York. Has taught in various 
schools. For some years ac 
tive in Westport, Conn. Chi 


works and pia. pes. 


Francesco Paolo Tosti—B. 
Ortona, Italy, April 9, 1846; 
d. Rome, Dec. 3, 1916. Noted 
comp., vocal pedagog. Was 


prof. of singing at R. A. M., 
London. Wrote many songs, 
incl. Good-bye. 


Gerard Tonning 


ger, Norway, May 25 
Comp cond Studied at 
Royal Mus. Set n Municl 
In 1905 settled in Seattlh 
Was! Ope and 

works 


Eben Tourjee—B. Warwick, 
Rhode Island, June 1, 1834; 
d. Boston, Apr 12, 1891. 
orgnst Fdr 1867, 
Cons. of Mus., Boston 
Creator of class-system of 
instruction in U. S 


Daniel B. Towner—B. Rome, 
Pa., March 5, 1850; d. Long 
wood, Mo., Oct. 3, 1919 
Gospel song writer, teacher 
Mus. dir. of Moody revival 
meetings. Organized mus. 
course in Moody Bible Inst 


Chem- 


Richard Tragner—B 


nitz, Ger., May , 1872 
Comp., ch. music dir. Active 
in Chemnitz as dir. of sing- 
ing societi Has written 


choruses, songs, organ pleces, 
and chamber music. 


L 
Werner Trenkner—B 


Calbe 
am Saale, Apr. 30, 1902 
Comp. Has been mus. dir. in 
theaters and opera houses in 
Germany. His works inel 
symphs., vin. wks., chamber 
mus., choruses, and songs. 


Ear! Towner B. Wash., 
D. C., Mar. 3, 1890. Comp., 
cond., editor, educator. Cc 


Fresno (Calif.) Symph. O., 
1913-24. Mus. dir., San José 
State Teachers College. Has 


written choral works 


Herbert Trantow—B. Dres- 
den, Sept. 19, 1903. Comp. 
Has been bal director of 


opera houses in Berlin; since 
1935 at State Op. Hse. For. 
tehr. in mus. sch. in Dresden. 
Orchl. wks., songs, pia. pes. 


Edward E. Treumann — B. 


Vienna, Feb. 22, 1875. Comp., 
pianist, tchr. Pupil of Emil 
Sauer and J. Epstein. Asso 
ciated with Lehmar 1a 
Nevada & other prom. artists 


Maintains N. Y. studio 


Thomas Henry Yorke Trotter 


—B. Great Stainton, Eng., 
Nov. 6, 1854, d. London, 
Mar. 11, 1934. Tehr., writer. 


From 1915 Prine. of Incorp. 
London Acad. of Mus. Intro, 
new ideas in child teaching. 


John Eliot Trowbridge—ft 


Newton, Mass., Oct 20, 
1845; ad Feb 24, 1912 
Comp., orgnst., dir. Pupil 


of Junius W. Hill. 
Newton & Boston 
choruses, Org. pcs., 


Active in 
Cantatas, 
hymns 


Carlos Troyer—E 
Ger., Jan, 18 

Calif July 26 
vi : piler of India 
folklore. His work I: a 

seribir musi of Zut In- 
dians brought world renown, 
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CARL HEIN celebrated, 


on February second, his 
seventy-fifth birthday and 
at the same time his 
epee thirty-fifth anniversary as 


director of the New York 
College of Music, the oldest music school in 
New York City, founded and incorporated 
on October 6, 1878. Mr. Hein was born in 
Rendsberg, Germany, February 2, 1864, was 
educated in music at the Hamburg Conserva- 
tory, came to America in 1890, and devoted 
his life to the teaching of singing and con- 
ducting of choruses. 


MOZART’S “THE MARRIAGE OF 
FIGARO” recently had a performance by 
the Wagner Society of Amsterdam, Holland, 
under the direction of Bruno Walter. 


THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL will 
meet this year at Hereford, England, for its 
two hundred and nineteenth annual event, 
under the direction of Dr. Percy Hill, with 
the London Symphony Orchestra under W. 
H. Reed. Among the chief offerings will be 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Haydn’s ‘‘Creation,” 
Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius,” and 
Bach’s “Mass in B minor.” 


WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN, widely 
known Dutch-American conductor, has been 
honored by being made an Officer of the 
Order of Orange and Nassau. The decora- 
tion was conferred by Queen Wilhelmina in 
recognition of his services to the musical art 
of both his native land and his adopted 
America. 


THE TWO HUNDRED SIXTIETH AN- 
NIVERSARY of the Hamburg (Germany) 
Opera has been celebrated with a festival 
week including performances of Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio”; Mozart’s “Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail’; Weber’s “Der  Freischiitz’”; 
Handel’s “Julius Cesar’; Gluck’s ‘“Iphi- 
genia’’; Lortzing’s ‘Czar and Zimmermann”; 
Wagner’s “Tannhiuser’; and _  Pfitzner’s 
“Palestrina.” 


CHARLES MAGNANTE and the Mag- 
nante Accordion Quartette, consisting of Mr. 
Magnante, Abe Goldman, Joe Biviano, and 
Gene Von Hallberg, presented an All-Accor- 
dion Concert on April 18, in Carnegie Hall, 
New York. This is the accordion quartette 
organized to be heard over the radio on one 
of the most widely known “hours,” and the 
program created unusual enthusiasm in the 
large audience drawn by its novelty that 
proved to be really high class art. 


ALFREDO LUIZZI, 
young Australian baritone, 
has been awarded the Mel- 
bourne Sun’s prize of two 
hundred and thirty guineas 
(about eleven hundred and 
fifty dollars) in its Grand 
Opera Aria Contest.’ Ad- 
judicators opined that he 
possesses all the require- 
ments of voice, tempera- 
ment and stage presence 
to carry him to a fine operatic future. 


ALFREDO 
Luizzi 
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IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI, premier 
of the world’s pianists, even as he was once 
of the native Poland he saved subsequent to 
the World War, has been touring the United 
States for his twentieth time. His last visit 
was in 1933. Hail! and may we hope that 
it shall be not farewell to our first loved 
master of the keyboard. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL FOLK FESTI- 
VAL will be held at Constitution Hall, 
Washington, D. C., from May 6th to 8th. 
The programs will give especial attention to 
the music of the American Indians and. to 
such songs of labor as those of the lumber- 
jacks of the great northwest. 


ALBERT CARRE, librettist. of many 
French operas, including the “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” of Debussy, died in Paris, on 
December 11, 1938, aged seventy-six. He was 
a native of Strasburg, where he was born 
in 1852. 


THE ANN ARBOR MAY MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL for 1939 will be held from May 
10th to 13th. Among noted singers to appear 
will be Marian Anderson, Richard Bonelli, 
Norman Cordon, Helen Jepson, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Jan Peerce, Ezio Pinza, Elizabeth 
Wysor and Gladys Swarthout; while instru- 
mentalists will be led by Georges Enesco and 
Rudolf Serkin. The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the University Choral Union, and the Young 
People’s Festival Chorus, will unite in the 
choral and instrumental foundation of the 
event. 


DOUGLAS BEATTIE, a young California 
basso who has appeared with the Chicago 
City Opera Company and the San Francisco 
Opera Company, was called to fill réles left 
vacant for the latter part of the season of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, when 
Nicola Moscona decided to return to Italy. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION of Washington have 
raised a small tornado in musical circles by 
denying Marian Anderson, America’s greatest 
singer of our generation, the use of Consti- 
tution Hall for a recital. What makes an 
American musician? 


LAJOS SERLY, Hungarian born com- 
poser, conductor and author, died on Feb- 
ruary first, in New York City, aged eighty- 
four. He was the composer of fifteen oper- 
ettas, five hundred songs, and one grand 
opera, “Marcia.” He was one of the few last 
surviving pupils of Liszt. 


LISZT’S “FAUST SYMPHONY” had its 
first hearing in Montreal, Canada, when on 
January 20th it was on the program of Les 
Concerts Symphoniques, in Plateau Hall, 
with Paul Stassevitch conducting. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs will be held this year in Bal- 
t'more, on May 16th to 23rd, The programs 
offered will be a sufficient reward for anyone 
making the journey to “The Monumental 
City” for this important event in America’s 
mus'cal life. 
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“And So Shall Music Through the Summer Run.” 


BEETHOVEN'S “FIDELIO” was restored 
to the repertoire of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, after an absence of two years, 
when it was produced on December thirty- 
first, with Kirsten Flagstad as Leonore and 
René Maison as Florestan. 


THE FLUTE PLAYERS CLUB of Bos- 
ton had on a recent program the “Brazilian 
Trio” of Oscar Lorenzi Fernandez; born in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1897; since 1930 the con- 
ductor of many symphonic concerts through- 
out Brazil; and since 1936 the director of 
the Brazilian Conservatory of Music in Rio 
de Janeiro 


ALEXANDER VON ZEMLINSKY, 
teacher of Schénberg, Bodanzky, and other 
musicians who have served the cause of bet- 
ter music for America, arrived late in De- 
cember to make New York City his home. 


THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL will open 
with a performance of “The Flying Dutch- 
man” in a new arrangement, on July 25th, 
and will close with ‘“Parsifal” on August 
28th. In all, there will be twenty-four per- 
formances, three more than in any previous 
festival. Victor de Sabata, from the La Scala 
of Milan, will conduct the performances of 
“Tristan and Isolde,” his first experience at 
Bayreuth. An imposing roster of other con- 
ductors and of singers is announced. 


DAVID VAN VACTOR, who won the 
1938 American Composers’ Contest sponsored 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York, led this organization, on January 
19th and 20th, in the first performances of 
his prize winning work, a “Symphony in D 
major” in four movements. 


THE AMERICAN GUILD of Banjoists, 
Mandolinists, and Guitarists will hold its 
Annual Convention for 1939 from July 5th 
to 8th, at Providence, Rhode Island. For 
further information, address Hank Karch, 
121 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE CENTENARY of the birth of Mo- 
deste Petrovitch Moussorgsky fell on March 
21st. Forty years after his death Moussorg- 
sky was still unknown outside his own land 
and probably would have remained so had 
not the masterful Chaliapin made world 
fame as the hero of “Boris Godounoff.” 


ERICH KLEIBER, eminent German con- _ 


ductor, has cancelled his contract with La 
Scala of Milan, where he was to have con- 
ducted “Fidelio” and other works. He gave 
as a reason that he “cannot collaborate, 
either as a Christian or an artist” with an 
institution which has recently barred Jews 
from booking season subscriptions. 


, 


THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT of 
Brahms’ “Concerto for Violin and Orches- 
tra” is now owned by Fritz Kreisler who 
secured it some years ago at a sale in 
Vienna. It bears all the composer’s original 
notations intended as guides to the interpre- 
tation of this masterpiece among literature 
for the violin. 
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MME. MAGDA TA- 
GLIAFERO, perhaps the 
most eminent of feminine 
French pianists, has been 
promoted to the order of 
Officer of the Légion of 
Honor. Widely known throughout Euro 
a favorite recitalist, Mme. Tagliafero also 
appeared with many of the leading orches 
of the Continent and had a brilliant sue 
on her last appearance with the Philharm 
Orchestra of Warsaw with Sir Hamilton H; 
conducting. 


MAGbaA 
TAGLIAFERO 


ROSSINI’S “BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
a revised stage version, with beautiful 
scenery and costumes, and with Rol 
Heger conducting, is reported to have 4 
but a mild success when recently preser 
at the State Opera of Berlin. Erna B 
was the Rosina; but, in spite of her art; 
efforts, the new music written by We 
Egk for the Lesson Scene, is said not to 
won favor with the audience. 


PABLO CASALS has been making a 
of Egypt. The perhaps most famous of lij 
violoncellists played to “packed houses, 
with frenzied excitement,” at both Alexan 
and Cairo. 


THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHES! 
OF HAVANA, under its regular leader, ¢ 
zalo Roig, devoted its second concert of 
season to works of Tschaikowsky. The 
gram included the “Fifth Symphony”; 
Emile Baume, French pianist, was the so 
in the colorful and exciting “Concert 
B-flat minor, for piano and orchestra. 


REV. LUDWIG BONVIN, S. J. @ 
nationally known as a musical educator 
writer, and as composer of sacred nf 
died on February 18th, at Buffalo, 
York. A friend of Liszt, Rubinstein and 
Strausses, he wrote more than four hun 
and fifty compositions. In 1923 the Uni 
sity of Wiirzburg conferred upon F 
Bonvin the degree of Doctor of The 
Honoris Causa. 


YVETTE GUILBERT, French disen 
reigning favorite of the close of the 
Nineties,” is announced for a “farewell 
of the United States and Canada. 


JACQUES ABRAMS, 
young American pianist, 
made his New York début 
when in December he 
played on the program of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
He won first place in 1937, 
in the pianists’ contest of 
the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, at Indianap- 
olis; and later was success- 
ful in the Schubert Me- aa 
morial competition, which furnishe 
pearance in New York and two in 
phia, as soloist with the Phila¢ 
tra. 


(Continued on Pag 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 
Us SANGRE: 


From an oil portrait, by Harry F. Waltman, A.N.A., 
in possession of the Sousa family 


“Sound the Trumpet, Beat the Drums!” 


(From Handel's “Judas Maccabeus” ) 


George V) were, according to the Court Calendar, to 

appear in a military ceremony to take place before 
; St. James’ Palace in the heart of London. As an American 
youth studying abroad, we stood for hours in the “kerb- 
stone” crowd, awaiting the royal party. Finally the portly, 
bearded king-emperor appeared, wearing the gay scarlet 
uniform of the guards. He was mounted upon a huge white 
horse. His tall bearskin hat was at an unintentionally rakish 
angle. He wore a tired, Oh! so tired expression, which 
made us realize that his calling was not altogether a joyous 
matter. 

The band which preceded King Edward, with the solid 
tread of the British Tommy, likewise wore red tunics. It 
was composed of “wood winds and brasses.” An old Lon- 
doner, seeing the clarinets and flutes, blurted out in disgust, 
“Thet ahn’t a band. Look at them black sticks they’re 
tryin’ to play on. My word, there ahn’t no proper band, 
fit for His Majesty, but a brass band!” Thousands of others 
in the past thought likewise—a band, to be a real band. 
should i a brass band, one composed exclusively of horns, 
trumpets and trombones. In some places there are still 
brass bands. Now that flutes, clarinets, and other instru- 
ments formerly made exclusively of wood, are being con- 
structed of metal, bands of to-day are almost entirely metal. 
_ The wide adoption and development of instruments of 
the wood wind family in the modern concert band is due 
urgely to John Philip Sousa. When Sousa first took his 
erful concert band to Europe, serious musicians were 
amazed at its flexibility. Here was a band that could play 
not only the great band repertoire but also that usually 


| y earee VII and his son the Prince of Wales (later 
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heard through the symphony orchestra, including such an 
accompaniment as that which it played when the much 
loved Maud Powell, as soloist for the band, performed the 
chaste and delicate parts of the Mendelssohn “Concerto for 
Violin.” 

Recognizing to the fullest extent the great industry and 
effectiveness of the work of Patrick S. Gilmore, who in his 
day was called “the unsurpassable,” it was, however. not 
until the arrival of John Philip Sousa that the concert band 
came into its own. Sousa, although born in 1856, did not 
begin to exhibit these remarkable possibilities of the band 
until about 1892, when he resigned as conductor of the 
United States Marine Band and organized what became 
one of the greatest of all bands in musical history. His was 
the first high class American musical organization to tour 
the world and the first large musical group from this coun- 
try to command universal interest. This was due to three 
considerations: 

First—To the irresistible personality of Sousa him- 
self, as a human being rich in understanding, humor 
and sympathy. 

Second—To his highly organized musical knowledge 
and the distinctive character of his instrumentation. 

Third—To his very remarkable and original gifts 
as a composer. 

There are many who feel that from the standpoint of 
originality, dynamic power and highly individual effects, 
Sousa’s compositions still outrank those of all other Amer- 
ican composers, even including our notable symphonic 
writers. His was an inimitable genius. He was a most 
patriotic American, a sincere example of the fine Christian 
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gentleman. Born in Washington, D. C., almost under the 
shadow of the dome of the Capitol, he was trained in the 
public schools of that city, during and just after the civil 
war. His father was Antonio Sousa, and his mother, Elisa- 
beth Trinkhaus. The elder Sousa had been born in Spain, 
of Portuguese ancestry, and had served as a musician in the 
United States Marine Band. Two honorable discharges 
from the U. S. Marines indicate that, when he first came 
to America, he spelled his name Suacca (possibly a Spanish 
or colloquial spelling of the Portuguese Sousa). His second 
discharge bears his name properly as Sousa. This evidence, 
which is at present in THE Eruper Office files, should put to 
rout forever the absurd rumor that the name was originally 
John Philipso (or So, or Siegfried Ochs, or Sam Oaks), 

to which he has been alleged to have added U.S.A. 
(S.0.U.S.A.). The name Sousa is a very frequent one in 
Portugal. Many members of the old Portuguese nobility 
bear this as a family name. 

With the success of the Sousa Band, the type of Amer- 
ican concert band was established, and the fine professional 
bands of Conway, Goldman, Pryor, Herbert Clarke, and 
Simon were instituted. All of these leaders hailed the 
genius of Sousa in establishing a type—a type which has 
served as a model for an unlimited number of bands in 
schools and universities. Mr. William D. Revelli, in his 
Band Department in this issue, has been fortunate in secur- 
ing statements from the directors of many municipal bands. 
The weekly, Life, in December estimated that there are 
some one hundred and fifty-six thousand bands in America. 
If that is the case, we can safely conclude that for the 
equipment of all kinds, including instruments, music, 
uniforms, and other items, there must be at least one 
hundred million dollars invested in American bands. 

New influences commenced to invade the band field 
before the end of the last century. Just as the waltz in- 
fluenced the Strausses in Vienna, the dance began to affect 
music in America. Negro jazz, emanating from the South 
and spreading to Western honkey- tonks, grew from the 
ground up and finally began to make an extraordinary 
impression upon music throughout the world. Irving Ber- 
lin (Irving Baline) singing waiter in a slum Chinese 
restaurant in New York, wrote “Alexander’s Rag Time 
Band,” and set continents prancing to it. Europe then 
imported Negro jazz bands galore. German and French 
pedants and pundits began to philosophize upon the 
esthetics of jazz. The serious old Stuttgart Conservatory 
actually started a course in Jazz. The leader of one of the 
famous American Negro bands, that “played Europe” for 

eight years, was Sam W ooding, a really worth while 
musician, now conducting the admirable Negro spiritual 
choir, “Woodland Echoes,” who tells in this issue some of 
the unusual experiences of his group while abroad as “The 
Chocolate Kiddies.” 

Rhythms, as near to the heart of the jungle as possible, 
started veritable musical riots everywhere. The whole world 
seemed bent upon a rhythm “jag.” In California a young 
man named Whiteman, with a symphony orchestra train- 
ing. began to recognize jazz as a force, both financial and 
musical, and set out to capture it. In this issue of THE 
ETUDE he tells how he did it. His bands are neither orches- 
tras nor bands, but rather a kind of musical hybrid—half 
band and half orchestra. 

After Whiteman came “name bands,” unless you want to 
date them from the days of Rolfe and Laskey. The bands 
are named for their conductors, the success of each of whom 
depends upon his individual and distinctive appeal to the 
public. The whole dance world started in to emulate this 
American merry musical warfare, and at this writing there 
are in New York, London, Chicago, Paris, San Francisco, 
Rome, Havana, Madrid, Buenos Aires, Cape Town, War- 
saw, Tokio, Stockholm, Rio de Janeiro, Berlin, Toronto, 
Dublin, Constantinpole, Nome, Shanghai, Brussels, Athens, 
and in a thousand other spots, literally armies of men and 
women rehearsing and performing American jazz. These 


dance provoking “name bands” are too numerous in 
America to be mentioned—they include such names as 
Louis Armstrong, Blue Baron, Cab Calloway, Leo Delys, Al 
Donahue, Tommy Dorsey, Eddy Duchin, Benny Goodman, 
Kay Kyser, Hal Kemp, Wayne King, Ted Lewis, Guy 
Lombardo, Jimmy Lunceford, Phil Spitalny, Rudy Vallee, 
Fred Waring, Chick Webb and Paul Whiteman. 

The natural law of competition in a lucrative field set 
them to securing finer and finer musicians and arrange- 
ments. The radio sponsors, knowing the interest of the 
public, paid the bill, until some of the “streamline” name 
bands presented notably beautiful performances, such as 
those of Kostelanetz, Vallee and Wilson. They have become 
the classic organizations of their type. Their directors and 
players commenced to earn unheard of salaries, clarinet 
and saxophone performers earning many times as much as 
most bank presidents. 

We do not attribute all this advance to Paul Whiteman, 
but we do desire to give him credit for sublimating jazz. 
for directing it to higher levels, and for thus making 
available new tonal possibilities. This he has done at great 
personal expense of time, money and effort. His ten 
“Experiments in Modern American Music” have been 
really nothing more nor less than ambitious concerts, de- 
manding a much larger group of players and a huge audi- 
torium such as Carnegie Hall. This year Carnegie Hall was 
sold out for the Whiteman Christmas Concerts at three 
dollar “tops”; and yet the cost of the “experiment” was 
such that Mr. Whiteman’s expenses exceeded his receipts 
by six thousand dollars. His first experiment, in 1924, 
brought out the George Gershwin-Ferde Grofé Rhapsody 
in Blue. Victor Herbert (not quite in the idiom) wrote 
three of his finest numbers for the Whiteman group, for 
that concert. Subsequent experiments made way for the 
now famous suites of Ferde Grofé—“The Grand ‘Canyon 
Suite” and the “Mississippi Suite.” This year’s concert was 
made notable by brilliant new works from Nathan Van 
Cleave, Roy Bargy, Morton Gould,-Ferde Grofé (a thrilling 
vision of New York’s: World’s Fair called Pylon and 
Perisphere), and a notable posthumous Cuban Overture 
by George Gershwin. 


What Is Your Radio Worth? 


HAT is your radio set worth? Nothing at all, without 

broadcasting. Like a fish out of water, you would want 
to get rid of it at once, or to turn it into a book case or a 
refrigerator. 

Your radio, in America, is worth, therefore, much more 
than it would be if you moved it to Europe; because broad- 
casting facilities are better. Listen to this statement of 
David Sarnoff, President of RCA, in an address to the 
Radio Corporation of America: 

“The national services of the American system of broad- 
casting, however, depend upon more ambitious programs, 
nationally distributed. In the broadcasting systems of other 
countries there is nothing comparable to the great trans- 
continental networks across the United States. These are 
voluntary associations of independent stations, each an im- 
portant economic and social factor in its own community. 
During a portion of the time, each station broadcasts na- 
tional instead of local programs. During the remaining 
time, stations associated with the National Broadcasting 
Company, for example, may choose whether they will 
broadcast national or local programs. 

“Without this linking of broadcasting facilities there 
would be no national service of broadcasting. Without net- 
works the vast majority of the American people would 
never have the opportunity to hear the voice of their 
President, or the music of Toscanini, or the debates of the 
Town Meeting of the Air. Tapping the talent sources of 
the world, American network broadcasters have made a 
radio receiving set infinitely more valuable in the United 
States than it is anywhere else in the world.” 
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The Renaissance of the Band 


Noted Bandmaster 


From an Interview with the 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
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FTY YEARS AGO the great reign 
i the doughty Patrick Sarsfield 
yilmore was coming to an end. Gil- 
always a wonderful showman, had 
magnificent contribution to the pro- 
of interest in the band and band 
s, and there were numerous bands in 
ts of the country. Touring bands 
and band concerts were profitable 
s. Fortunately, after the passing of 
> a still greater star was to arise 
band firmament, in the person of 
orgettable John Philip Sousa, who, 
jon to being a wonderful conductor, 
sO an enormously successful com- 
and he soon eclipsed everyone in 
id field both here and abroad. He 
plendid innovations in his band and 
instrumentations, and raised the 
of bands to new heights. 
ard the latter part of Commander 
life two new factors commenced 
mand American attention—the auto- 
and the radio. Time was when 


ids of families, seeking a pleasant 


TOWER OF THE SUN 
ernational Exposition, 


Francisco, California, 

Dr. Goldman’s band 

be the chief musical fea- 
e from May till July 


Honor at the International 
in San Francisco (right) 
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evening excursion, would hop on a trolley 
car and run out to an amusement park 
and listen to a fine band. After the auto- 
mobile came, the owners were not content 
to stop at amusement parks when they 
could roam around the country. Those, 
who did not have autos, had radios and 
were content to stay at home and listen to 
them. But, all things go in cycles; people 
again have begun to long to hear bands 
“in person”; and now, to my joy, I have 
the pleasure in the summer of playing 
nightly to audiences of from fifteen to fifty 
thousand and even sixty thousand people. 
When I see these huge crowds there can 
be no disputing that there is now an amaz- 
ing renaissance of the band. 


And So We “Forward, March!” 


“THE BAND COME BACK to a new 
audience and it is built upon lines which 
command f greater respect. The band 


HAS 


far 
itself was largely to blame for its own 
downfall. The musicians felt that they 
were secure in their 
positions ; and their 
chief interest, and 
in many cases also 
their only interest, 
Was in the pay en- 
velope. The result 
was that many of 
the bands were ter- 
rible. In the case of 
some of the trav- 
eling bands, they 
were badly dressed 
and likewise badly 
behaved. No won- 
der that the band 
got a “black eye.” 
Many of the bands 
were composed al- 
most exclusively of 


EDWIN 
FRANKO 
GOLDMAN 

IN 


ACTION 


a low type of foreign immigrant musician. 
They could hardly speak our language and 
turned up their noses at almost everything 
American. 


“Many of the American bands were 
assembled only on the Fourth of July, 
Decoration Day, Labor Day, and other 


high days and holidays. Their harvest was 
during political campaigns, when they 


often marched both day and night. Their 
repertoire consisted of Onward Christian 
Soldiers; Adeste Fideles; a few hackneyed 
marches; the Star Spangled Banner; or 
America. Usually they played from mem- 
ory, each player employing his own version 
of the national airs. The leader would often 
announce, ‘America in E-Flat, boys’; and 
then things broke loose. Who knows, this 
may have been the origin of swing; for 
unquestionably every fellow went his own 
precious way. 

“Bands in those days rarely had any 
libraries of worth while music. They 
played the pieces given away by publishers 
as advertising matter, and _ these 
rarely worth the paper they were printed 
upon. There were no dignity, no finished 
effects, no fine tonal quality. How fortu- 
nate it is that this type of band is 
practically extinct. Better still is the fact 
that it can never, never return. The 
training, everywhere, by young- 
sters in our public schools, has raised the 
standards so greatly that we need have no 
fear that such bands as we have described 
will ever again afflict our country. 

“What moved me to go into the 


were 


now 


hne 
received 


‘ band 
field? First I saw new and greater oppor- 


tunities for a superior organization. In 
addition to this, the opera season at the 
Metropolitan was only seventeen weel 


long, and it was necessary to make a living 


in the summer. Accordingly I joined some 
of the park bands. Most of the players re- 
ported for work like hands at a factory. 
There’ were no rehearsals. In fact, the 


men resented the time spent at rehearsals 
They showed an appalling lack ot 


which was most discouraging to a player 


who had spent years vnder the batons of 
such conductors Mahler, Damrosch, 
Mottl, Hertz, Toscanini and Mancinelli. I 
spent many hours of disheartening and 
discouraging unrest with the mercenary 
bands of the day. It was most painful to 
play under such conditions. The only bands 
that could be excepted were the Sousa 
band, and the Gilmore band, which was 
then conducted by Victor Herbert. My 
contracts with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company prevented my joining these or- 
ganizations. Accordingly I started my own 
band and struggled with it for six years 
before I began to receive the fine support 
which has since made it possible to play 
for an of many millions of 
people. 


as 


aggregate 


The Better Band Musician 

“IN THE MEANTIME the whole band situa- 
tion has changed entirely. A new type of 
American player has arisen second to none 
in the world. These are players with a new 
technic and a new virtuosity, and they had 
their beginnings in our own public schools. 
Therefore I say that there are greater 
opportunities for professional bands than 
ever before; because, for everyone who a 
few years ago gave attention to bands, 
there are now hundreds of people intelli- 
gently interested in them. Unquestionably 
there will be opportunities for traveling 
bands; but, to be superior to the splendid 
high school and college bands, they will 
have to be super-bands. 

“Tt should, however, be remembered that 
fine players alone do not make a fine band. 
They must be trained, codrdinated, and 
drilled, drilled, drilled, by an able and in- 
spired conductor; and all this cannot be 
done in a few weeks or a few months. 
Success can be bought only through in- 
terminable, careful rehearsals. 

“Band instruments have been vastly im- 
proved in every way, and American manu- 
facturers have made an invaluable con- 
tribution to this advance. In fact, foreign 
made brass instruments have virtually dis- 
appeared from American bands. It is amaz- 
ing to note how the technic of every instru- 
ment has gone ahead. This is confined not 
merely to tone, rapidity and tonal control. 
The actual range of players has been, in 
some instances, extended several notes. 
Most of the trumpets in Gilmore’s day did 
weli when they went safely above the 
treble staff without painful blasts. Now 
they soar to extraordinary peaks of tone. 
We no longer marvel at high E-flat. Imag- 
ine what a difference this makes in or- 
chestrations. In the days of Mozart and 
Beethoven, the orchestra trumpets could 
not play a chromatic scale. If the old mas- 
ters could hear a fine modern concert band, 
it would both delight and astound them. 
The technic of writing for the orchestra 
of to-day, even shows an advance over 
Berlioz, which some musicians feel is as 
marked as that between a one horse shay 
and the latest Sikorsky air-liner. 

“One hundred years ago practically all 
bands were military. They were as much 
a part of the army as muskets and sabers. 
Even the instruments were made with a 
military purpose in view. In the Civil War 
the bells of many of the horns were turned 
backward with some idea that the music 
would be shot backward to inspire the 
troops. 

“The modern concert band began with 
Gilmore and came to its own with Sousa. 
Even now there is no such thing as a 
standard band orchestration. The bands of 
almost every country differ. in instrumen- 
tation. When Sousa took his band abroad 
it was to thousands an entirely new kind 
of a musical organization. Americans, on 
the whole, are nearer in instrumentation 
to the fine British bands than.to those of 
any other nation. The bands of France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany and Russia are 
notably different. The French bands for 
instance, are marked by a very large saxo- 
phone section. Whether one band of one 
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nation is better than another depends 
largely upon your taste; and de gustibus 
non est disputandum (of tastes there is no 
disputing). 


And the Outlook Expands 


“Iv TAKES LITTLE IMAGINATION for the 
reader to see how great is this handicap 
to all band literature. The orchestra is 
practically the same in its general per- 
sonnel, the world over. It is, therefore, 
possible for the composer to write a com- 
position that could be played in Los An- 
geles, Toronto, Stockholm, Rome or Tokio, 
and thus maintain a permanent position in 


part of the symphony orchestra. Indeed 
the works of some of the masters seem to 
lend themselves more to the band than to 
the orchestra. Many critics have a strong 
feeling that the Gothic churchlike works 
of Bach, sound better with the band, a 
human church organ, than with the or- 
chestra. In work with students the dis- 
cipline in playing Bach’s works is almost 
priceless. Consider the gorgeous beauty of 
a great Bach contrapuntal fabric, as rich 
in tones as any Gobelin tapestry. It is 
really a kind of temporal design woven 
on a canvas of moments of eternity. When 
it is done it has vanished like a dream 
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Dr. Goldman discussing a score with his son, 
Richard Franko Goldman 


the art world. The publishers would have 
a secure international market for their 
catalogs. As it is now, it has been only 
after a long struggle that the associated 
band interests have been able to make a 
standard instrumentation for American 
school bands. How long this will last in 
this fickle age, no one knows. The popular 
dance orchestras have introduced all sorts 
of new tone colors and sound effects, and 
the whole band literature seems persistent 
in keeping in a state of flux. However, we 
are all praying for standardization, so that 
more and more leading composers will be 
inspired to write original music for the 
band. 

“It must be remembered that it is pos- 
sible for American bands to take European 
instrumentations and play from them by 
adjusting the parts, but the original or- 
chestrator’s ideas are distorted. The same 
condition would apply to American instru- 
mentations played by a foreign band. In 
some of the German bands, for instance, 
there are no oboes or bassoons; while 
there are more trumpets, and also other 
instruments such as Flugel horns. 

“To my mind the instrumentation of the 
American concert band is nearer to an 
ideally comprehensive group for the per- 
formance of the works of great masters 
than that of any other nation. It is better 
balanced and more a kind of wind counter- 


until it is played again. But every per- 
formance brings out new colors and shades. 
Every thread of this marvelous design must 
come exactly in its right place, with the 
right tonal effect at the right time. Think 
what a wonderful training in precision and 
coordination this is to every young person 
who takes part in it. Surely the young 
people who are going through these mu- 
sical experiences will have more responsive 
minds and better nerve control than the 
‘Sitterbugs” who abandon themselves to 
license in a frenzied riot of noise. 

“Verdi and Wagner favored making ar- 
rangements for band. Some orchestral 
works are, to my mind, very badly adapted 
to the band and should never be arranged 
for it. Some of the works of Debussy, 
Ravel, Beethoven, Mozart and Chopin do 
not sound well with the band. Some are 
like pastels and are too delicate to be trans- 
lated to the rich pigments of the band. 
With very few exceptions the piano works 
of Chopin do not lend themselves to the 
band. They call for the peculiar sonority 
and sympathetic overtones achieved through 
the use of the piano pedal. Percy Grainger 
and I have often discussed this matter, and 
we are agreed that certain compositions 
written for orchestra sound much better 
with the band, Sibelius’ choral-like ‘Fin- 
landia;’ for instance. 

“Band contests have been very helpful 


THe Etupe has previously presented several articles from Dr. Goldman, 
accompanied by his biography, which we shall not repeat here in detail. A 
member of the distinguished musical family of which Nahan Franko and Sam 
Franko are members, he has been in music all his life. Before Dr. Goldman 
became a band conductor he for many years played the trumpet in the orchestra 


of the Metropolitan Opera House. He left the opera, determined to employ his 
experience as an operatic and symphonic performer in the organization of a 
“symphonic” band. Dr. Goldman has written many successful marches, the 
best known of which is On the Mall.—Editor’s Note. <3 


- one English program, one Victor | 


in stimulating interest in school 
1 have heard and judged at hund 
them. One judges of course, for t 
terpretation, intonation, technic, 
phrasing, and so on. From what [ 
observed I have come to the con 
that the average musical intellig 
groups of boys and girls in different 
of the country is singularly uniform, 
the conductor who counts. If he is an 
well trained man, who has labored 
fully and with good judgment wi 
group, the results will be correspon 


“The school bands in the West and 
ticularly the Middle West are astonil 
European musicians visiting America | 
been dumfounded by what these young 
and young women do. In fact I am 
that this is having an effect upon Euro 
school bands; but it will take years 
them to equal the great strides that | 
been made in America. . 


Westward the Musical Empir 


“In tHe Minpte West the school 
are a part of the regular school sc 

and the educational results may be 
estimated by the fact that the stud 
are going in for this work more «q 
astically than ever before. They r 
credits for this work, as they proj 
should. In most places in the East 
boys have to practice after school | 
and the students receive no credit. ; 


“The midwestern school bands 4 
exceedingly fine that in many insta 
they have passed the professional b; 
At first the professional band players 
the unions resented this as an inya 
upon their rights; but, since the 
bands cannot play for money, they ca 
take business away from the professi 
bands. The only solution for the car 
professional musician of other days 
forget his past and get down to work 
must not expect results without 
rehearsals and hard home practice, 
conductors, a broad progressive spirit 
work, work, work, should result in a s1 


“umpah” band are done, and the 
the professional musician finds this 
the better. 


“For open air events the band is 
supreme, notwithstanding modern 4 
fication as applied to the orchestra. / 
Golden Gate International Expo 
where my band will play from Mé 
July, the wonderful California climat 
enable immense numbers of people to 
the concerts; and I am looking forw 
this engagement, with great joy. I a 
that they are ready for just as fine 
grams as it has been possible to g 
New York. Last year for instance, if 
open air programs, we gave three W 
programs, four Russian programs, 
Italian programs, one French 
two Bach programs, two grand op 
grams, two Tschaikowsky program 
Schubert program, two Beethoven 
grams, two symphonic programs, 
program, one Verdi program, one C 
Slovak program, one Johann Straw 
gram, one Gilbert and Sullivan pr 


program, one Polish program, two 
programs, one comic opera progr 
original band music programs, ¢ 
‘old music’ programs. Notwithsta 
fact that this large array of spe 
grams was devoted principally 
the public calls ‘classical music, 
ular response, both in numbers a! 
thusiasm, was described by the | 
immense. Popular taste has cha 
velously in the last two decade: 
spite all that we hear about t 
‘jazz’ and ‘swing’ music, the 
finer music is growing. 
stronger every hour.” 


FRED A. HOLTZ 


What Do Bands Mean to America? 


From a Conference with FRED A. HOLTZ 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BAND INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 1933-1939 


ING THE FOREMOST POSITION in the 
strument manufacturing industry in 
1, Fred A. Holtz takes pride in the 
t he is just one of the many who, 
t horn displayed in a music store, 
ambitious to master that horn and 
th a band. As he recounts, it was 
ad hand low grade imported slide 
le carrying a price tag of five dol- 
is weckly pay at that time (he was 
) being just two dollars, he finally 
1 in and made a deal to buy the 
ra one dollar down payment and 
nis per week. Four years later, 
after becoming eighteen, he was 
marching in the front rank of the 
Military Academy Band at West 
mong the other trombonists in that 
organization. Then followed two 
ith an Army Band in the Philippine 
and several years with circus bands, 


house” orchestras, dance bands, and . 


ntil in 1912 he joined the sales de- 
of one of the largest lime pro- 
companies in the United States. In 
ed the sales department of 
fin Band Instrument Company, 
‘ales Manager, and later, in 1931, 
lected President of the company, 

President of each of the two 
tompanies, The Pedler Company 
urers of clarinets and other reed 
+) and The Indiana Band In- 
vompany. In 1933 he was elected 
of the National Association of 
: Manufacturers, Inc.; and, 
Music Trades Convention, held 
» in August, he was re-elected to 
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that office for the sixth term—Editor’s 


Note. 
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A Mighty Musical Phalanx 


“THAT INSTRUMENTAL MUsIc, and par- 
ticularly band music, is a tremendous and 
powerful force for individual benefit to 
young Americans, girls as well as boys, can 
no longer be denied by anyone. On every 
side we see and hear marching and concert 
bands, which perform classical as well as 
martial music with all the assurance and 
all the technical proficiency which char- 
acterize the performance of professional or- 
ganizations; and, during the winter concert 
season, we hear school symphony orchestras 
whose performance is almost unbelievably 
excellent, considering the youthfulness of 
the members. There must be somewhere be- 
tween eighty and one hundred thousand 
musical organizations, not considering vocal 
groups, in the schools of America, ranging 
all the way from twenty to one hundred or 
more pieces. If we consider the average 
membership as forty or fifty, quick com- 
putation will indicate that from four to 
five million youngsters in all parts of 
America are blowing cornets, clarinets, 
saxophones, trombones, and so on, or play- 
ing the various string or percussion instru- 
ments. 

This rapid development during the past 
fifteen years, of musical organizations in 
our schools, and particularly bands, which 
we have described, has been due to the in- 
disputable fact that the movement had every- 
thing to recommend its development with 


nothing that any opponent of the program 
(should there by any) could offer in objec- 
tion to more music in the schools. There 
have been parents who, misunderstanding 
the proposition and considering it voca- 
tional rather than cultural, have objected to 
the participation of their youngsters, be- 
cause they did not want their children to 
become professional musicians. The prime 
purpose of the movement, apart from the 
physical, mental and moral benefits which 
the young musicians derive, is to make it 
so that the merchants and manufacturers, 
doctors and lawyers, engineers, and so 
forth, as well as the wives and mothers of 
the next generation, will, because of their 
own participation in band and orchestra 
work during their school years, be devotees 
of music, interested and active promoters 
of more and better music in the lives of 
their children and their children’s children. 


The Band Appeal 


“THE GREATER POPULARITY of school bands 
over school orchestras is obviously due to 
the greater opportunities for outdoor per- 
formance, thereby “selling” the band to 
citizens of each town who seldom, if ever, 
hear their school orchestras. No high school 
or college football game would have its 
present glamour, were it not for the march- 
ing, maneuvering and playing of the bands 
with the strutting drum majors, gay uni- 
forms and. carefully conceived and perfected 
band exhibitions which delight the eyes as 
well as please the ears. Therefore, the school 
band goes hand in hand with school ath- 
letics; and, in many schools, such as Elk- 


hart (Indiana) High School, for instance, 
when there is a home game, we not only 
see and hear our fine concert band of one 
hundred pieces but also an almost equally 
fine “Regimental” or Marching Band, made 
up of reserve players who step into the 
first, or concert, band as vacancies are 
created through graduations. 

“The first ‘national’ high school band 
contest was held in Chicago just sixteen 
years ago, in 1923. There were no pre- 
liminary elimination contests, and any band 
with the desire and means wherewith to 
get to Chicago and participate was wel- 
come. Gradually the country was organized 
into districts and divisions, with only state 
winners eligible to participate in national 
contests; but these national contests be- 
came so large that we now have the United 
States divided into ten regions, each of 
which has its own ‘national’ contests or 
tournaments, the organizations and solo- 
ists taking part in these ‘regional-national’ 
tournaments having qualified by previous 
performance in district and state tourna- 
ments. The 1938 tournament in Region 3, 
comprising the states of Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois and Indiana, was held in Elkhart, 
and we had some seventy bands and several 
hundred unattached musicians who took 
part in the solo, quartet, sextet and similar 
events. Considerable management was re- 
quired to handle properly the affair; but 
the Elkhart Chamber of Commerce did an 
outstanding job, to the satisfaction of all 
visitors as well as to the considerable 
pecuniary benefit of the downtown mer- 

(Continued on Page 267) 
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Miss Maelda Austin, regular staff teacher, 
instructs a bassoon player 


A “striking” drum section 
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Conductor Harper rehearsing the Lenoir High School Band 


And the Band Won! 


HINGS WERE BAD in Lenoir, 

North Carolina, as they were every- 

where during the depression. The 
state legislature cut out all extracurric- 
ular subjects, including school music. 
More than this, there were to be no tax 
levies for such purposes, unless the com- 
munities voted the taxes on themselves. 
The problem was put up to Lenoir. Was 
school music worth while? The vote was 
a unanimous fh 

The main on was the Lenoir High 
School band of one hundred and _ thirty 
members. The High School had a student 
body of four hundred and fifty; and two 
hundred of these were on the waiting list 
for the band. That is, over half of the stu- 
dent body wanted “to play in that band.” 
No wonder, the band had become one of 
the most animating things in the town and 
a real business advertising asset for the 
community. Membership in the band be- 
came a thrill to every boy and girl who 
was admitted. 

The band has a three story music build- 
ing, which cost forty thousand dollars. It 
has sound proof practice rooms, an assem- 
bly room, a glee club room, a two-way 
audio system, a substantial library, a re- 
pair shop, a “make up” room and a locker 


room. It is debt free, and everything has 
been paid for by Lenoir citizens. The 
building is frequently visited by many en- 
vious university music directors. 

The band has its own trade mark, duly 
registered. It has two large busses and an 
instrument truck for transportation to 
music festivals and football games. It has 
a wardrobe and property department. 
Thirty-five volumes in its scrap book 
library tell of the value of the band as 
a means of publicity. 

The director of the band is one of the 
former business men of the town, Mr. 
James C. Harper. He has a librarian, a 
secretary and two instructors, whose sal- 
aries are paid by private subscription. 

When asked for an opinion, one of the 
town’s citizens replied with warm em- 
phasis, “Give up our Band? I guess not. 
Why that band has done more to put 
Lenoir on the map than anything else we 
own.” 

Reports of the disciplinary influence of 
the band on the young folks of the town 
have been excellent. Lenoir has less than 
seven thousand residents. It is in western 
North Carolina, north of Asheville. 

Let us have more and better bands, 
everywhere! 


Mr. James C. Harper, Conductor 
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Building 
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UL WHITEMAN was born in 1891, in Denver, Colorado. His father, as Super- 
or of Music in the Public Schools, was one of the first to champion orchestras 
1 bands in high schools. Paul started his career by playing the violin in one 
these high school groups. Then he became the first viola player in the Denver 
mphony Orchestra. At twenty-two he went to San Francisco, where in 1915 
played in the World’s Fair Orchestra, Later Alfred Hertz engaged him for 
> San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. In the following article he tells many 
eresting facts about the remainder of his career. 


YUND IS WHAT I AM AFTER— 
sound and rhythm, for these are the 
materials that all composers must 
some form, to create the designs by 
of which they must express their 
md their inspirations. Music is a 
f the ears. True, one can imagine 
vithout sound, just as a trained mu- 
an take a score and read it silently. 
ven and Smetana had to do that, 
in their later years they were al- 
one deaf; but to most people music 
ingless unless it is heard. For years, 
ms seem to have to go upon the 
lat music could sound only in one 
nd that only certain sounds were 
permissible. In fact, the musical 
‘ers in the past were like the gen- 
in Congress who sit up _ nights 
zs how many restrictions they can 
about life, rather than trying to 
ife more prosperous, abundant and 
fle. Nobody will ever know how 
music has been held back by the 
n boys who are far more interested 
ng what not to do than in making 
vorth while music themselves. I was 
: up to believe, for instance, that 
fifths were a venomous species of 
| mayhem or assault and battery. 
_and others have shown that, if 
yws how to use fifths, they may be 
lously effective. The same obstruc- 
pplied to the introduction of new 
ents. The saxophone had a fearful 
e at the start; and when we intro- 
anjos and guitars in our group, be- 
there were no other instruments 
could etch in the rhythm quite so 
ome of the older musicians looked 
2 

On a Sound Base 


much to do with the direction of 
You see, my father, who was 
and Scotch extraction, was a 
school music superintendent, 
severe and unrelenting one. 
San Francisco Symphony 
| was a strong believer in 
got me into the union as a 
played the viola in the San 
y Orchestra (later in 
Orchestra) and be- 


when op- 
up, the members 
given the first 


OWN ORTHODOX BRINGING UP 


Editor’s Note. 


chance. In this way I played with visit- 
ing opera companies and thus added to my 
experience. The year round income from 
this however, was not enough to support 
me. My pay stopped when the symphony 
and orchestra season ended; and I realized 
that if I did not want to “go broke” I had 
to find some other source of income. 

“Jazz was just beginning to be popular 
and I made the surprising discovery that, 
while I was able to earn only forty dollars 
a week in the symphony orchestra, I could 
get ninety dollars a week playing what 
was then called “jazz’ fiddle. I received 
work in Tait’s Cafe Orchestra in San 
Francisco, and after a short time I was 
fired. I was not good enough, I who had 
played the classic symphony and opera rep- 
ertoire. This made me mad, and I de- 
termined to find out why. The great war 
came on and [ enlisted in the navy. Then 
I played all manner of vaudeville programs. 
Equipped with this unique experience, I 
faced a new problem. Of course, what 
there was of jazz in those days was la- 
mentable. The music was often of a very 
cheap type, the arrangements inexpert, and 
a great deal was left to the improvizations 


PAUL WHITEMAN 
The original “King of Jazz” 


of the player, as it is with the so-called 
swing music of to-day. I began to wonder 
if it were not possible to combine these 
appealing themes with something of the 
technic of the symphony orchestra. Was 
there not some way to take this music, 
however humble its origin, and make it 
acceptable to the great public and at the 
same time musically worth while? 


In Lighter Vein 


“IN OTHER worDs, I was convinced that 
lighter music with spontaneity could be 
written in a way which could be played 
from notes by expert players, with the 
same accuracy and precision demanded in 
the symphony orchestra. Would such music 
lose whatever flavor might come from the 
jazz improvizations that were derived from 
what is now called a swing “jam” session, 
in which the players extemporize upon their 
parts. My reply to this is that my orchestra 
still has “jam sessions,” and, if any of the 
players invents anything particularly clever 
in the way of a variation, this is carefully 
noted down and preserved so that it may 
be put in notes for future use. Now, it 
must be stated that there is a vast differ- 


A HISTORIC MEETING 
This group came together to discuss the famous Rhapsody in Blue by George 
Gershwin. From left to right the individuals are Ferde Grofé, who made the 
memorable orchestration of the composition; Deems Taylor, composer; Paul 
Whiteman; Blossom Seeley, and George Gershwin, the composer 


ence between the type of highly trained 
and educated musician in my band, who 
does this, and an absolutely untutored 
person who indulges in all kinds of musical 
extravagances which might destroy the 
whole harmonic structure of the work. 

“What has been the result of all this? 
It has, in the first place, developed a new 
type of musical virtuosity from the stand- 
point of versatility, tone and technic. Our 
boys have to think very fast in these days, 
far faster than in the regular symphony 
orchestra. I have been obliged continually 
to reject symphonic players, because they 
do not think quickly enough for our pro- 
grams. Such a player as Bix Biederbecke, 
is one of the most marvelous performers 
upon the trumpet ever known. Benny Good- 
man has a terrific technic. If he developed 
his legato and some other things, there 
would be no finer symphony clarinetist in 
the United States. 

“All this has made a new field for mu- 
sical arrangers. Special arrangements have 
had to be made; and my bill for arrange- 
ments has run at times as high as forty-two 
hundred to six thousand dollars a week. 
Ferde Grofé played the piano in my group 
and had new and fresh ideas upon arrang- 
ing which have since made him famous. 
It was Grofé who advised with George 
Gershwin in constructing the famous Rhap- 
sody in Blue; and then he (Grofé) made 
one of the most famous orchestrations in 
recent musical history. This does not re- 
flect in any way upon the obvious genius 
of Gershwin. Grofé supplied what Gersh- 
win did not have. 


We Invade the Classics 

“ONE OF OUR FIRST ATTEMPTS was Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Song of India,” which has 
essentially a dance rhythm and lent itself 
marvelously to the new style. There was 
a great hue and cry about “jazzing” the 
classics. We were ruining musical taste. 
What was the result? Mme. Alda and 
Fritz Kreisler had made records of this, 
for the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
After the popularity of our records the 
sales of the Alda and Kreisler records in- 
creased three hundred percent. Surely no 
injury was done to the classics by our 
widely heard version. 

“The great music of the past is a store- 
house of musical thematic material. I refer 
particularly to Bach. Bach is a mint of 
themes of great value from a dance music 
standpoint. There are literally thousands 
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America $s 


O THOSE WHO ARE INTER- 
ESTED in band music, a span of 
one hundred and ten years of un- 
broken activity of any band must hint a 
tale of fascinating history. It is they who 
urge the musicians of home bands to bigger 
and better things. To such probably should 
go the credit of keeping an organization 
alive for such a period as one hundred and 
ten years, which is the boast of The Allen- 
town Band, of Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Up till a short time ago it was believed 
that America’s oldest band is a small but 
vigorous organization in New Hampshire, 
consisting of thirteen men, including the 
venerable leader, E. E. Wiggin, who has 
been the director for fifty-eight years, and 
who is only the third in line 
organization. In the language of this grand 
old two years “The Band 
blew hard for one hundred and three years.” 
It was a great experience to stand face 
to face with an all American organization 
so old; for at the time of that meeting it 
was the oldest known band in the country, 
and it was often historically referred to as 
such. There data to the 
intense research 


since its 


director, ago, 


no available 
in spite of the 
demanded by the publisher before the ac- 
ceptance of an interesting article on that 


was 
contrary, 


organization. 


New Claimants to Fame 


riMk, and because of the inter- 
article aroused in band-minded 


SINCE THAT 


est that the 


S. W. Van DEMAN, a popular pianist and 
teacher of his time, gave this succinct ex- 
pression of the qualifications of the com- 
petent music. 

“As to the special culture necessary for 
a teacher, I will simply quote the last part 
of the popular saying, that we should know 


teacher of 


‘everything of something.’ 
“Imagine a teacher of music, in conversa- 


THE ALLENTOWN BAND 


Oldest Civic Ban 


One Hundred and Ten Years of Activity; and Still Flourishing 
‘By HATTIE C. FLECK 


persons, and musicians generally, excerpts 
of old newspapers were offered in evidence 


that the title of “The Oldest Band in 
America” should be conceded to The Allen- 
town Band, which enjoys a five year 


seniority over its sister band in East Bar- 
rington, New Hampshire. A new interest 
was awakened, and satisfactory investiga- 
tion confirming the claim was done. To all 
appearances, the distinction of being Amer- 
ica’s oldest town band, belongs to The 
Allentown Band, of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, which has authentic record that it 
was organized in 1828, one hundred and ten 
years ago. It is to-day a thriving organiza- 
tion consistng of seventy-five fine musi- 
cians; and its able conductor, Albertus L. 
Meyers, before taking up the leadership of 
this organization, was a member of the 
famous Sousa Band. 

There is this fact to be considered, how- 
ever, that The United States Marine Band 
dates its origin back to 1800. But this 
musical body is part of the unit known as 
The United States Marines. To the minds 
of people interested in bands, it can not be 
classified with bands generally; for it was 
voted by Congress that “a band of about 


thirty drummers and fifers” was to be 
given to the newly organized unit of 
Marines, about the year 1800 or a bit 


earlier, and that it was to have two majors 
-a drum major and a fife major. This 
would make The United States Marine Band 
the oldest American musical institution of 


its type*; but its rank as a part of a mili- 
tary body still does not tear the laurels from 
the venerable head of The Allentown Band, 
as a Civic institution, belonging to the com- 
mon people, which is the high point in view. 

Interesting American historical events of 
The Allentown Band includes the fact that 
it played at “the celebration in honor of 
General Lafayette, who had recently died, 
held on July 31, 1834, marching in the 
centre of the troops, leading the white 
horse draped in mourning, to the rumbling 
of the drums.” 


The Human Urge for Culture 


Iv Is TO BE READILY IMAGINED that one of 
the earliest requirements of a community, 
composed of the stable folks who founded 
the lovely city of Allentown, must be a 
band. Named for its leading founder, Chief 
Justice Allen, the city nevertheless was 
composed of emigrants, from the German 
Palatinate and Switzerland, later to be 
identified as Pennsylvania Dutch—in re- 
ality, Deutsch. These people brought a 
deep-seated love of music from their home- 
land, many having been skilled players who 
not only handed down their talents to the 
younger generation, but who also insisted 
upon keeping alive the work they had be- 
gun. To-day the Allentown Band stands as 


* The Stoughton Musical Society, a singing or- 
ganization of Stoughton, Massachusetts, founded in 
1786, and so one hundred fifty-three years of age, 
is the oldest American misical group with an au- 
thenticated continuous existence.—Ed. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO THIS MONTH. 


tion with an intelligent merchant, farmer or 
any well read person not a musician, being 
asked, ‘Do you teach counterpoint?’ and 
the stammering ‘No,’ accompanied by a 
blank look which says plainly ‘never heard 
of it.” Would this raise the individual or 
the profession in the estimation of the ques- 
tioner? And yet such a query is not un- 
heard of from a person who reads nothing 


better than the popular magazines. The 
teacher who talks about “Beth-ov-en and 
Back, and tells about practicing seventeen 
hours a day, for a week, on two measures 
of music, to impress his wonderful musical 
abilities upon a lady of education and re- 
finement, will certainly miss his aim. 
“However, in our efforts to elevate the 
public ideas for the art and profession, we 


a monument to the early energies ané 
sight of its forebears, as a great all-. 
ican musical institution composed of § 
musicians to whom the conductor git 
day full credit for the high standard 
organization as it performs under his 
It is said that a band is as good as its] 
but the leader of The Allentown 
would reverse this statement, for he 
that a band is as good as its ever 
former. 

Realizing that a player does not | 
to himself, but to the community in 
he is privileged to live, the real mt 
feels somewhat like the missionary | 
guided by the urge to “teach all nai 
From such heroic beginnings are | 
down through the ages great remind 
the struggling past. Such a fair m 
must belong to The Allentown Band, 
ing down to these days in an unbrokt 
and standing before us as perhaps the 
monument and tribute to the persey 
of a few performers who boasted 
primitive instruments and a great I 
music. When we recall that a commu 
to be judged largely by the standards 
musical tastes, we understand that 
of Allentown’s charm must have 
blessed with good music from the begi 
And with this, to possess “The Oldest 
in America” is another and most out 
ing distinction, such as might ins| 
thrill of pride in any community. 


must muse more wisdom than th 
man of whom Talmage tells. Aft 
for some time with no success, 
his tackle into the water with the 
tion ‘Bite or be damned.’ Comm 
like individuals, subject to prej 
human weaknesses, but, like indivi 
may be wonderfully changed for 
by patience, perseverance and wi 
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Sing 


with Your Heart! 


o “By 
FRIEDA HEMPEL 


Internationally Renowned Prima Donna 


\ Conference Secured Expressly for The Etude Music Magazine 


‘By ROSE 


I WERE ASKED to define the 
wer’s art, | should not explain it in 
ms of vocal technic. I should say 
lies in the ability to move an audi- 
n a worthy manner. That, to me, 
summing up of the meaning of art. 
) to a concert and hear great songs 
ned by a great voice—and it may 
appen that you come away bowed 
yy all your own troubles. You go to 
r concert, and hear the very same 
sung by a different voice, and you 
way so buoyed in mood and lifted 
it that your troubles cease to exist. 
in move mountains, sheerly on the 
h that concert has provided. The 
we between those two reactions 
not a quality of voice, but the power 
singers’ art. The singer who per- 
notes alone is merely a technician. 
e singer who can face a hall full of 
s—of different ages, races, and tem- 
nts—and lift them all to the same 
f emotional release, such a singer is 
st. 

, then, shall the young singer set 
making herself an artist? The first 
fe can neither be taught nor learned. 
t be inborn. We know that a person, 
cks a talent for drawing, never can 
'a great painter. In the matter of 
, we are less reasonable. Everybody 
voice; therefore, everybody ought to 
to sing, if only he is lucky enough 
the right teacher to show him the 
tricks.” Which, of course, is a pro- 
mistake. Everyone has a voice, true 
, and can be taught to make that 
nore agreeable. But a singing career 
S a great and unusual voice. Thus, 
t study in which the ambitious young 
should engage is the all important 
alysis which alone can indicate the 
m of future work. Make sure your 
gifts do not fall too far behind 
mbitions. Then assure yourself that 
are no “tricks.” Only conscientious 
‘an build an art. 

ve said that the measure of art is 
yer to move; and many qualities be- 


Regardless of vocal discipline, the 
nust build a picture in her own 
send it out, into the minds and 
her hearers. At once, a great 
ivities come into play. She must 
her own mind the exact image 
is to project. She must feel it 
gh to make it convincing. She 
ess it clearly enough for others 
nd. In this sense, she sings not 
her voice, but also with her 
eart—with her whole body. 


Is Simplicity 
H of specialization, of 
cuts to fluency. We 


fice are necessary to project that 


HEYLBUT 


have asserted themselves ; 
do not anticipate them. A 
singer need not be troubled 
with complicated theories 
of breath support until it 
is shown that she needs 
special development along 
those lines. 

The first year of study 
should be devoted entirely 
and exclusively to tone 
building. I cannot express 


that too emphatically. 

ob CT COMMA TIRA Act dleetwtavenanees = retertsmeree, Tone building, and noth- 

ing else, is quite enough 

Frieda Hempel in her famous impersonation for that important first 
of Jenny Lind year. Each tone of the 


crowd our pupils’ minds with technical 
sounding problems, and lose sight of the 
fact that all this talk about singing leads 
us farther and farther away from singing 
itself. It is always a pity to let the trees 
block out one’s view of the forest. We need 
a return to simple, natural, fundamental 
singing. 

The young singer should be given as 
little confusing theory about singing as 
possible. She should be permitted to sing. 
Only in this way will her personal prob- 
lems reveal themselves—and no two singers 
have exactly the same problems to solve. 
The young singer should be trained to draw 
a perfectly natural breath and to release it 
naturally. Does that sound too simple? It 
is the best foundation upon which to build. 
Let the problems be solved after they 


voice must be explored and 
made certain. The separate tones must be 
combined into a smooth scale which encom- 
passes the entire range evenly, passing from 
low tones to the middle register, and thence 
to the upper tones, and all this without the 
least suspicion of a break. Nothing can take 
the place of full, even scales. Next, these 
tones must be taken in different values— 
staccato, sustained, spun out, in trills, in 
arpeggios. The perfection of these various 
values is the work of a lifetime. A single 
year, in the formative stage, is hardly too 
much to spend in concentration upon them. 
Complete songs should never be attempted 
before the second year of study; and then 
only the simplest songs! Not until the third 
year, when the tones are sure and “settled” 
enough to be carried over into songs and 
vocalises, should the student begin to work 


On January 6, 1939, Frieda Hempel gave her first American song recital in 
four years. The New York critics were unanimous in lauding this distinguished 
artist’s flawless technical resources, as well as her singular power of projecting 
the essential mood and meaning of her songs. The unanimous verdict was that 
there are to-day regrettably few artists before the public who can take rank 
beside Miss Hempel, as both singer and musician, Tue Ervupe has asked Aliss 
Hempel to “tell how” such consummate art is achieved.—Editorial Note. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 


on arias. The first arias to study are the 
Italian ones. They are easier for the voice, 
and lay the 


finesse. 
No Excellence Without Labor 


TIME IS PERHAPS THE CHIEF INGREDIENT of 
artistry. Studies must be not only acquired; 
they must be allowed to ripen, within one’s 
mind and within one’s throat. The saddest 
mistake a young singer can make is to try 
to work quickly. Indeed, it cannot be done! 
Let us make no mistake about this matter 
of learning. One can manage to sing a 
scale or an exercise inside of a week. But 
it has not been Jearned until it lies in the 
voice easily and naturally. The one who has 
studied a foreign language will appreciate 
the difference between mastering the in- 
dividual words and putting them together 
in a full, spontaneous sentence. At the be- 
ginning, one must stop and think out each 
word, and he may utter those words quite 
correctly. But such a halting process is a 


foundations for greater 


very different matter from speaking the 
language. It is the same in singing. To 


know how to combine eight tones into a 
correct very different matter 
[ having learned to sing The 


scale is a 
from scales. 
tones must sit naturally in the voice. The 
technical disciplines must fall naturally 
into the tones. Only then can one speak of 
singing. 

My own vocal production 
easy and natural. I had no special problems 
to trouble me, and I could have gone ahead 
very quickly—but I was not allowed to do 
so. For three long years I was kept at the 
study of tone building and technical drill 
At sixteen, I was offered a part in opera; 
but it was necessary to refuse it while | 
Was getting a reliable foundation in singing. 


was always 


At the time I regretted what seemed a 
crushing waste of years. To-day I am 
thankful for the discipline which built my 


voice into a sound organ, and which has 
kept it so. Even now I am as careful in my 
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‘after months of study, 


work as I was in my earliest student days. 
I love my songs and learn them easily. 
After scanning a page of music for five 
minutes, I know it by heart. But I never 
sing a song in public until I have spent at 
least six months living with it, working 
at it, polishing it—taking it into my system 
until it becomes a natural part of me. On 
one occasion, this finishing process had 
interesting results. The late Roland Farley 
sent me his alluring Night Wind; and, 
it seemed that the 
song could be improved by some slight 
changes, both in the accompaniment and 
the melody. I made my suggestions to Mr. 
Farley, and he kindly accepted them, saying 
that henceforth, Night Wind was my song. 

The soundest advice I can offer the stu- 
dent of singing is, do not hurry! Be patient. 
Allow yourself time to take your art seri- 
ously. The student who accepts engage- 
ments within twenty months of study, will 
be finished and forgotten years before the 
careful artist is beginning to assert herself. 

The life of the voice depends upon the 
thoroughness of early training, and upon 
constant exercise. There is no such thing as 
tiring a voice through singing, provided its 
production is natural and sound. The very 
fact that the voice becomes tired is an 
indication of incorrect singing methods. 
The well used voice is not only able to 
continue singing—it needs to sing. Imagine 
how your hair would look if you gave the 
scalp muscles a “little rest’ from brushing. 
The voice fares no better. Every day, at all 
times and seasons, the singer should spend 
two hours working at scales, arpeggios, 
leaps, trills, sustained tones, spun tones. 
Practice may never cease. I spend two 
hours every day at my work, in half hour 
intervals exactly as I did during my first 
year at the Conservatory. It is my law. 
And my voice is the fresher for it. 


The Soul of Song 


Bur vocaAL ABILITy alone is only one of the 
requirements of art. It is important as a 
means of expression. Equally important is 
the emotional value to be expressed. We 
call this “interpretation.” Actually, it is 
more than interpretation. It is the creation 
of a mood which lifts and moves one’s 
hearers. This must be an eminently personal 
thing. One can imitate “effects” (though it 
is an unwise procedure) ; but she cannot 
imitate emotional conviction. That is why 
great, warmth giving artists are rare. It 
is also why interpretation is so difficult to 
teach. When artists come to me for advice 
and study, I can tell in the first moment of 
their singing whether they actually feel 
the song deeply and sincerely enough to 
convince others. If their powers of con- 
viction are not very strong, I never attempt 
to tell them what to do. Instead, I try, by 
examples, to stimulate a warmer feeling 
within them. Is it a lullaby that a young 
girl wishes to sing? I take her away from 
the music and the business of singing, and 
ask her if she has ever held a little child 
in her arms. Did she enjoy the experience? 
How did the baby look? What did it do? 
At once, the girl drops her “audition” self 
and becomes natural, telling me of some 
little sister, or niece, or friend. 

““Now, don’t tell me any more,” I say. 
“Take everything you have in mind, and 
put it into your song.” 

And immediately, the lullaby becomes 
warm and real and convincing. It ceases to 
be a “concert number” ; it becomes a reality, 
a part of human. life. 

Again, take Schubert’s lovely “Jhr Bild.” 
Let the student get away from singing 
problems, and concentrate on the text. Has 
she ever looked long and yearningly at 
some picture—a picture, perhaps, of some 
loved one who has died? As she looks at 
this picture, has she never felt the sudden 
conviction that the beloved face .has come 
to life and smiles in affection and encour- 
agement? Let .that personal experience, 
with its personal reactions, be the keynote 
for the mood of the song. When she plans 
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her effects according to what they “ought 
to be,” they become artificial and cold. 
Only sincere emotion can reach the hearts 
of her hearers. 

There must be an eminently personal 
bridge between the singer’s heart and the 
hearts of her audience. The notes of the 
music are merely the messengers who cross 
the bridge. Be as natural in your effects 
as you can. Do not stand stiffly on the 
stage, because someone has told you it is 
undignified to move your hands at a con- 
cert. Spend much time studying the inner, 
personal meaning of your songs, and then 
express it in the way that you think it 
should be expressed. There is no one right 
way! Each artist will express the same 
song differently—and that is why art re- 
mains alive. After one of my recitals, a 
friend who was ill and could not go, told 
me she had heard that, in one song, I had 
made a pretty effect with my hands. She 
wanted to know just what I had done. I 
Was quite unable to tell her what I had 
done. I do not remember using my hands 
while singing, any more than I remember 
what I did with them when someone wished 
me “A Merry Christmas.” In each case, I 
did what came naturally, as the only spon- 
taneous thing to do. Planned “effects” never 
move. 


The Imponderable Lied 


LIEDER SINGING is an art quite by itself. It 
is difficult because it depends entirely upon 
the projection powers of the singer. There 
are no stage settings, no costumes, no buoy- 
ing orchestra. One comes out upon the 
stage, and the entire effect to be made rests 
solely upon what one has to give. Further, 
lieder singing is intimate in style. Most of 
the songs are brief, and center around a 
mood or a feeling; and each requires the 
most sensitive kind of interpretation. We 
often find singers whose style and nature 
are too robust to lend themselves gracefully 
to this essentially sensitive type of music. 

The first requisite for artistic lieder sing- 
ing is imagination. Nearly every great 
lied either paints a picture or describes 
some personal emotion. The art of the 
singer lies in visualizing the picture, reliv- 
ing the mood, and in sending both out 
across the footlights so convincingly that 
the listener in the farthest row will feel 
himself personally and intimately included. 
This is no slight task. One must have. a 
thorough mastery of the mood and remain 
deeply imbued with it, in order to project 
so evanescent a thing through the length 
and breadth of a large public hall. Imagina- 
tion must therefore be part of the singer’s 
inborn equipment; also, it must constantly 
be stimulated and refreshed, in the way 
that has been suggested. 


The Approach to Study 


ALWAYS BEGIN THE sTUDY of a song away 
from the music, working entirely from 
the text. Let the meaning and the beauty 
of the poem sink into your mind. Recite it, 
as a poem. You will be surprised, in work- 


ing at a new song, to find that the natural 


lilt and emphasis of the words suggest the 
line of the melody. In Schumann's Du bist 
wie cine Blume, the climax of adjectives, 
“so hold und schoen und rein,’ suggests a 
natural upswing of the voice, which is 
exactly provided in the music. Paint a pic- 
ture with the words, and express it through 
the music. When the opening notes of the 
accompaniment are sounded, they should 
serve as the frame into which your picture 
mood must fit. 

I see no harm in learning by imitation, 
provided that the models are worth imitat- 
ing, and that the imitation does not become 
mechanical or slavish. Where could one 
find a better standard for the singing of 
the Caro nome than the record by Nellie 
Melba?. But—do not try to be Melba! Use 
her interpretation as the basis upon which 
you may superimpose your own 
Naturally, you will not do as well as 

(Continued on Page 288) 
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RECENT CRECORD OR ETEASE 


‘By PETER HUGH REED 


DENT with each new recording made 
by Walter Gieseking that he is one of 
the most extraordinarily gifted of keyboard 
artists. Mr. Gieseking’s technic is prodigious 
(his hands have the unbelievable spread of 
a thirteenth), and his touch is uncanny for 
its almost imperceptible nuance. No one on 
records has achieved finer tonal subtleties 
nor more delicate shades than this gifted 
pianist does in his recorded performances 
of the Debussy “Preludes” which comprise 
Book One (Columbia set 352). Gieseking 
makes Debussy’s music completely his own. 
Equally remarkable are the pianistic per- 
forrmances of the Toccata in C minor and 
the Toccata in D major, by Bach, as 
played by Artur Schnabel (Victor set 
M-532). There are both profundity and 
sentient fervor’ in his approach to the 
classical lines of two of Bach’s most notable 
show pieces. Yet, despite this fact, one feels 
these pieces are essentially for the harpsi- 
chord, a fact that is further borne out by 
Wanda Landowska’s superb interpretation 
of the Toccata in D major on Victor 
record 15171-2. 

For playing of rare refinement and sen- 
sitivity in a familiar work, Menuhin’s per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “Violin Concerto 
in E minor” could hardly be excelled (Vic- 
tor set M-531). But there is more to this 
music than the poetic qualities that Mr. 
Menuhin proceeds to exploit; the first 
movement can stand bolder treatment and 
the finale more brilliancy and fire. Both 
Kreisler and Szigeti, in their recorded ver- 
sions of this music, make these achieve- 
ments. However, there is much to say for 
Menuhin’s artistry. It is all a matter of 
what qualifies one likes emphasized in 
Mendelssohn. Georges Enesco, Menuhin’s 
famous teacher, is the excellent orchestral 
director in this set. 

Because an unfamiliar Haydn symphony 
is always a welcome musical treat, one 
laments the inequalities of the recording of 
“Symphony No. 102, in B-flat major,” 
performed by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under Koussevitzky’s direction 
(Victor set M-529). Recorded at least two 
years ago, this set was held for release 
until recently, with the result that the re- 
markable recordings from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the past year make the 
lack of tonal richness and balance in the 
present set all the more apparent. 

Once again in Victor set M-530, Stokow- 
ski proves that he is one of the greatest 
present day interpreters of Wagner’s music. 
Ten years ago this conductor gave us his 
inimitable performance of the famous Paris 
version of Wagner’s Tannhduser Overture 
and Venusberg Music; and now under more 
ideal recording circumstances he repeats 
that performance. To this he adds the Pre- 
lude to the Third Act, which Wagner sub- 
titled Tannhiuser’s Pilgrimage. This latter 
has been aptly termed a tone poem. In re- 
vising the Overture and Venusberg Music 
for a special Paris performance, fifteen 
years after completing the opera, Wagner 
had the experience of “Tristan and Isolde” 
behind him; hence this revision is conceived 
in the ripened style of the latter opera. 

Weingartner, in his recorded perform- 
ance of Brahms’ “Fourth Symphony,” re- 
ceived the unqualified acclaim of critics and 


if BECOMES INCREASINGLY EVI- 


“music lovers alike. More recently Columbia 


issued this venerable Dalmatian conductor's 
equally compelling performance of Brahms’ 


“Third Symphony” (set 353). There are — 


in his reading of Brahms’ ‘most 


light that are partioitalty 4 
sentiment of this music speaks 
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and so he is careful not to overst 
Among ballet scores that have be 
corded recently there is none more bri 
performed on records than “Gaité Par 
(Columbia set X-115). Efrem Kur 
chief conductor of the Ballet Ru 
Monte Carlo, directing the London 
harmonic Orchestra, does notable ju: 
this ebullient music. “Gaité Parisie 
made up of various pieces by Offenba 
ranged and orchestrated by Manuel | 
thal. Beginning with an exuberant p 
followed by an equally intriguing 
the music carries on with a deligh 
humorous Galop. At the end we hea 
vigorously rousing Can Can musi 
naughty souvenir of the Gay Ninetie: 
Bruno Walter, since discontinuing 
force his fine work with the Vienna ] 
harmonic Orchestra, has been dividing 
time between Paris and London. Ree 
to his great joy, the French Govern 
presented him with full citizenship, 
good to know that Walter, who in the 
two years has been making so many 
recordings with the Vienna Orchestr 
now similarly engaged with both the 
don Symphony Orchestra and the — 
Symphony Orchestra. Recently Victor 
leased two of Walter’s most treasu 
contributions to the phonograph, his 
formances of the Ballet Music (Nose 
2) from Schubert’s ‘“Rosamunde” 
12534) and Beethoven’s Coriolan Ow 
(disc 12535). 
The greatest musician in France di 
the reign of the Sun-King, Louis XIV 
an Italian, Giambattista Lully. Ther 
been too little of Lully’s operatic wot 
records; hence Columbia’s recent 
of four arias, originally recorded by ] 
in Paris, is genuinely welcome, not 
for their historical importance but ¢ 
their musical worth. On disc 9153N 
Villabella (tenor) of the Paris Opé 
heard to advantage in the aria Bois 
from “Amadis” and Plus j’ observe ces 
from “Armide et Renaud’; and on 
9154M, Mme. Solange Renaux (sopr 
assisted by a women’s chorus, is hear 
particularly graceful aria, Par les 
from “Roland,” and alone in the dra 
aria O Mort! from “Persée.” 
Haydn wrote some twenty concer 
clavier and orchestra, but only two 01 
have been printed, and only one o 
two seems to hold the pianist’s intere 
fluent and alert little “Concerto in D 
Op. 21.” Marguerite Roesgen:Chai 
more widely known on records as a 
sichordist, turns to the piano in | he 
formance of this work, giving it a 
not outstanding performance. : 
Ossy Renardy, the violinist, was | 
Vienna in 1920. At five his talent 1 
covered by Prof. Theodor Pas 
der whom he has studied ever 
ardy has an unusually beautiful v 
and a rare musical poise for o one 
In Columbia set X-116, his 
talents are advantageously 
Schubert's “Sonata in D maj 
Gabriel Fauré has been ca 
of all French song compose: 
distinctly fastidious one, and 
is not immediately obvious. 
heard, his music has an ir 
Charles Panzera, the ] 
estas ‘set ruin 


“This is Father” 


A. (BENJAMIN ALBERT) 
4 ROLFE, known to all his friends 
as “B. A.,” has played for years 
lions of people, “over the air.” He 
tinctly a self-made musician, in every 
of the word. Literally brought up 
childhood in a circus band, his prog- 
to Broadway, and his large variety 
terprises, make this one of the most 
ful articles THe Eruper has ever pre- 
1. “B. A.” was born in Brasher Falls, 
zawrence County, New York, and— 
we had better let him tell his own 
atio Alger” story—Editor’s Note. 
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he “First Person’ Musician 


COURSE YOU KNow the old saw about 
wan who bragged that he was a self- 
man, and how his neighbors all said 
it must be true, as no one else could 
made such a bad job of it. I have 
bumping through life for over fifty 
. and I have come to the conclusion 
the only men worth while (partic- 
+ in music) are self-made men; and 
includes Wagner and Elgar, as well 
zens of fine folks who did not let 
ick of opportunities bother them very 
. If colleges and conservatories could 
superlatively fine musicians in every 
there wouldn’t be room enough for 
in life. Even if the student has had 
dvantage of the top notch instruction 
€ toniest schools with the so-called 
teachers to be had, it just will not 
im anywhere, unless he starts out to 
himself according to his own indi- 
l pattern, in his own way, with his 
hands, mind, heart and soul, count 
it, that he will turn out as a dud. 
‘e have been hearing a lot of fun 
| at the rugged individualist and his 
je extinction. Take it from me, there 
tle room at the top in art for any- 
but the rugged individualist. Unless 
ure that, you are just a cog, and in 
: you are doomed to play second fiddle 
days. One of the things that ap- 
me in modern ‘stream lined’ jazz, 
earliest Paul Whiteman period 
, is that the players are not ex- 
spend their days tooting out 
a horn or sawing out /a /a’s on 
but each fellow is expected to be 
te play with individuality. My, 
erence there is between the 
‘then’ in music. Now thousands 
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A. B. ROLFE’S INDEPENDENT BAND, IN 1885 


“I am the little fellow with the big horn, fourteenth from the left. Chic Phillips, 
the player who could keep time with his ears, is number nine from the left.” 


Tooting a Horn for Fitty Years 


A Conference With the Well-Known Radio Conductor, Manager and Motion Picture Producer 


B. A. ROLFE 
Secured Expressly for The Etude Music Magazine 


“By jar 


and thousands of students in public school 
bands and orchestras have study advan- 
tages that were almost unknown in con- 
servatories when I was a lad; and these 
kids just take this as a matter of course. 
They have no idea of the value of the gems 
that are literally hung around their necks. 
And how is this all going to work out? I 
have an idea that the things we have to 
work our heads off to get mean a whole 
lot more to us. If every boy and girl 
could be made to see that it is only the 
‘plus’ work that they do that matters, the 
situation would not affect them. But, if they 
accept what is laid before them without 
putting in their utmost efforts, they cannot 
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MEDIA 
expect to get very far in any endeavor. 
And so “Excelsior!” 


“NOW WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN? It 
means that the general average of musical 
ability among young people has rocketed 
up enormously. This, in turn, means that 
for every capable youngster of forty years 
ago, there now are probably a thousand. 
This feeling is but natural to me, because 
I was considered a prodigy at six years 
of age. Thus the median line of ability is 
vastly higher than it was forty years ago. 
But if all the students stay on the median 
line, we will have thousands who will be 
mediocre and nothing more. The success- 
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THOMAS A. EDISON AND B. A. ROLFE 


“Here I am at the Age 
of Eleven!” 


ful student must rise above the level of all 
of his fellows, if he expects to amount to 
anything. 

“Both my father, who played the violin 
and the cornet, and my mother, who played 
the clarinet, were amateur musicians. 
Father was foreman in the saw mill of 
the Chippewa Lumber and Boon Company, 
at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. There he 
organized Rolfe’s Independent Band. Re- 
member, entertainment in those days was 
limited, and the town band was as im- 
portant to the community as the soldiers’ 
monument and the iron deer on the lawn 
in front of the City Hall. There must 
have been a thousand such bands in Amer- 
ica, in towns of five hundred to ten thou- 
sand people. They were often dignified 
with the name of “The Silver Cornet 
Band”; the word silver seeming to have 
connoted sweetness of tone, although the 
material out of which instrument is 
made has little bearing upon the tone 
quality. The highly polished horns looked 
luxuriant, however; and, when the Silver 
Cornet Band marched down Main Street, 
the town was thrilled to a new sense of 
civic prosperity and importance com- 
parable only to that when the Fire Com- 
pany turned out. Many of the town’s lead- 
ing lights took a great pride in belonging 
to the band. One such instance was Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding, who was always 
thrilled by his musical beginnings in the 
Marion (Ohio) Silver Cornet Band. The 
bands were usually supported by the mem- 
bers and by private contributions. 

“Tt was about this period that a very 
unusual enterprise swept the country and 
that was roller skating. Every town of ten 
thousand or so suddenly found itself in 
possession of a humpbacked building which 
looked like a huge Saratoga trunk. The 
interior was bare, save for the polished 
floors and a mammoth cylindrical stove in 
each of the four corners. 

“In the center of the building, hanging 
from the ceiling, was the bandstand. In 
order to get to it one had to climb a 
ladder, which was drawn up after him 
The band played waltzes, which seemed 
to lend themselves to skating; and no 
will ever know how much this regular sup- 
port to players may have then contributed 
to the development of bands in the United 
States. The craze was just as widespread 
as the “jitterbug” madness of to-day. There 
was no mechanical music in those days, 


an 
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and, with the rumble of the skates, a band 
was the ideal music. It seemed as though 
the whole country was on wheels, and the 


rink proprietors discovered one important 
thing. Music was absolutely necessary. If 
there was no music, people would not skate. 
They liked the rhythm, and thousands for- 
got their inhibitions as they rolled around 
the rink to the tunes of Strauss and Wald- 
teufel. 


And Then to the West 


“DURING THIS CRAZE my family moved to 
the West, and one of my first recollections 
in life is that of having a piccolo placed 
in my little hands and being told by my 
parents how to play it. This, to a six year 
old boy, was a great thrill; and before I 
realized it I was actually playing in the 
hand. The next summer I was put in 
possession of an alto trombone, which de- 
lighted me still more. Readers of THE 
Erupe will certainly find a picture of this 
band interesting. The uniform consisted of 


ordinary clothes, plus a ‘plug’ hat. That 
was all that was necessary. The plug hat 
gave a touch of municipal dignity and 


social éclat to the group. The plug hat on 
a bandsman gave him much the same dis- 
tinction that it conferred upon a cannibal 
king. The one outstanding uniform, how- 
ever, was the drum major, who may be 
seen at the extreme left of the picture. No 
Balkan potentate was ever more resplen- 
dent. In the picture you will also discover 
a very small boy with a horn, and I was 
that boy. The band was my life. It had 
among its members many interesting char- 
acters, particularly Chick Phillips, who 
played the circular alto (Helicon) horn. 
In the first place, he had to put on the 
horn like a kind of sash, which was always 
a fascinating operation; and then Chick 
had one gift which distinguished him among 


artists. He could wiggle his ears up and 
down in time with the music. Sometimes 
I got so interested in him that I could 


hardly look at the music. 


An Insatiable Paterfamilias 


“FATHER, HAVING TASTED THE JOYS OF ART, 
and having the trouper’s arrogant outlook 
upon trade and work in general, decided to 
devote himself to music. He was a char- 
acter that could have been created only 
by his age. Like Micawber, he was an 
unrelenting optimist. Hard luck and failure 
were merely the overtures to great tri- 
umphs which were at all times awaiting 
us, and might come at any time. In ap- 
pearance he resembled W. C. Fields (minus 
the vermillion proboscis), but with Field’s 
long cloak and inevitable top hat worn at 
a rakish angle. He wanted to be con- 
spicuous, because he knew that in those 
days the public looked upon show people 
with a kind of awe and mystery which are 
a part of the showman’s stock in trade. 
Therefore he took a pride in his bombastic 
self-assurance and his charlatanlike flair. 
It meant business for us. 


“After playing in the band for three 
years, father returned to our home in New 
York, where he joined a traveling wagon 
show (Lewis and Wardrobe). It was a 
very poor affair, with a few acrobats, a 
clown and some monkeys, performing 
bears, ponies and dogs. We aimed for the 
head waters of the Ottawa, in the French 
speaking section in far northern Canada. 


The band was as much of a sensation as 
the circus. Our trip was through a wild 
country and one very intriguing to a 
growing boy. The season finally closed, the 
circus broke up and, as usual, we were like- 
wise broke. But nothing daunted father; 
and we were merely released from an in- 
appreciative and unremunerative public to 
go on to greater heights. 

“Our next expedition was with a Con- 
cert Company, so-called. It was really a 
kind of traveling vaudeville show, with 
a comedian whose daughter was the in- 
génue. Her mother played straight parts. 
My father played the violin and the cornet, 
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anu my mother the melodeon and the 
clarinet. As a ‘boy wonder,’ I played the 
cornet. These, together with a string bass, 
a trapeze performer, and an Indian club 
swinger, made up our company. But it 
was ‘art music and drama’; and father 
was happy. Forty dollars at the box office 
was tops, and really very fine for eight 
people in those days. When we landed in 
town and made our way to the ‘op’ry’ 
house, we were objects of great curiosity 
to the town folks, who looked upon us 
as a people from the outside world, much 
as we would regard a man from Mars. 
Father reveled in this and made the most 
of its publicity value. 


The Picturesque Circus Period 


“Tn 1888, WHEN I WAS TEN, father signed 
as bandmaster of the John H. Sparke’s 
Show. We were coming up inethe world. 
The first year we “‘Tommed’ it. That is, 
we played ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ under 
canvas. The next year we became real 
circus folks. The show wintered in Punx- 
sutawney, Pennsylvania, and started out 
with eight full sized railroad cars. Count 
‘em! Those were the days! Many a ‘Hey, 
rube’ fight have I witnessed from a van- 
tage point underneath a band wagon seat. 
ln a mining town, for instance, the miners 
would come down with lamps in their hats 
and announce that they had no idea of 
paying for seats. Someone would cry, ‘Hey, 
rube,’ and thereupon the circus performers 
automatically tied handkerchiefs on their 
left arms, for identification purposes, and 
started battle. They laid hold of tent stakes 
which, from much hammering, were mush- 
roomed on top and made deadly weapons. 
I'ather seemed to rejoice in these fights 
and earned many a black eye. The circus 
folk were organized, trained and armed 
warriors; and the townsmen had little 
chance with such a crew. 

“What the circus did for me was to 
furnish a chance to play an instrument four 
hours every day of the week; and some- 
how I got the idea that, by playing very 
well at every performance, I would go 
ahead. My ambition was to become another 
famous cornet soloist, like Jules Levy, Pat 
Gilmore or Arbuckle. I heard the great 
Levy once, and I learned his much played 
polka, Leviathan, which in its day was a 
famous ‘war horse’ for cornetists. 

“The foregoing is a fair sample of most 
of my life up to my twentieth year. The 
shows were on the road in the summer, 
and this permitted me to get a schooling 
in the winter. We played with Indian Wild 


West melodramas and other artistic organ- 
izations. Back at home again, I ‘picked up’ 
the organ and soon found myself conduct- 
ing. a Catholic choir. I was not afraid to 
tackle anything, and there was no one to 
stop me. My great ambition, however, was 
to become another John. Philip Sousa, a 
real bandmaster. In order to progress, I 
felt that my next objective should be 
Broadway, the heaven of all show inter- 
ests. I was conscious of my own short- 
comings and realized that, at the age of 
twenty-one, everyone thought that I knew 
more than I actually did. Furthermore, it 
was clear that I needed more study and 
experience. 

“It took four years to make my way to 
the Great White Way. In this time I was 
a band conductor and then a theater con- 
ductor ‘on my own,’ and in such callings 
I just had to learn things. For a time I 
was at the head of the wind instrument 
department of Louis Lombard’s famous 
conservatory in Utica, New York; and 
there it was discovered that one of the 
best ways to learn a thing is to teach it. 
Finally I went to.New York and formed 
a partnership with Jesse L. Laskey. Our 
idea was to improve the musical acts in 
vaudeville, then at its height, by making 
these acts musically better, dressing them 
in smart costumes and securing handsome 
and efficient young women and young men 


-to play in them. The scheme made an im- 


mense hit. We had as many as six acts 
a season continuously booked. The acts 
would bring from eight hundred to fifteen 
hundred dollars a week, and the profits 
were excellent. 


And Other Worlds We Conquer 


“In 1913 IL BEGAN TO LOOK AROUND for 
different fields and decided to go into the 
production of motion pictures with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. We produced one hundred 
and ten features, five to seven reels in 
length. In 1918 I became an independent 
producer, under the name of B. A. Rolfe 
and Columbia Pictures Corporation. After 
producing thirty-six pictures the venture 
failed, and in 1920 I found myself broke. 
That is, all but my cornet and my ability 
to play it. Always, when on the rocks, I 
have gone back to my cornet. There was 
little trouble in getting engagements; but 
soon it was realized that a great change 
had come over popular music. This was 
largely due to the genius of Paul White- 
man, who gathered around him a group 
of players of astonishing ability; and also 
to the talent of composers and arrangers 


SOUSA MEMORIAL PLANNED 
Plans for a Sousa Memorial Monument in Washington, D. C., are under way. 
This picture shows, left to right and seated, B. A. Rolfe, Mrs. John Philip 
Sousa, and Arthur Pryor; standing, Priscilla and Helen, daughters of Com- 
mander and Mrs. Sousa; as they discuss the Memorial. 


e 
of great skill, such as Ferde Grofé, 
George Gershwin. Whiteman’s style ‘ca 
on’ immediately, and he had many | 
lowers. Here was a kind of music 
not know, and which must be learned, € 
sequently a job was accepted in the 
of Vincent Lopez, at the Hotel Penns 
vania of New York City. By 1927 1 jj 
my own band and secured a fine enga 
ment at the Palais d’Or in New Yo 
This was a great advantage, because 
café had a radio wire seven times a wee 
and we played to millions. Commere 
broadcasting was just coming into yogy 
and we were engaged for the ‘Lue 
Strike’ hour. This obliged me to create 
a fine, strong organization. There 
fifty-five men in the band, but that 
only part of the group. 

The public has a very scant appreciatioy 
of the amount of labor, 
preparation 


in the way of 


and rehearsals, required for 
radio hours. We played several times g 
week and, in order to secure enough 
the right kind of music, it was necessary 
to have twenty-three arrangers and copy- 
ists. We played on an average of sixty- 
seven numbers a week—many entirely 
and very ‘tricky.’ In order to get material 
] -had to ransack the files for fine old tun 
ot other days and to dress them up 
new clothes. The tremendous value of a 
vertising in connection with the promot 
of sales, may be demonstrated by the 
that the dividends of the cigarettes s 
soring our program rose from twenty-s 
million dollars in 1928, to sixty-four mi 
dollars in 1931, and much of this was de 
to radio advertising. 

“Modern musical tendencies in popular 
music are, in a large measure, due to | 
change in the general attitude towa 
dancing; and this in turn is due to youth 
insatiable youth, in its fling for vivacic 
and hilarious expression. The old tra 
tional dances have been discarded, tem- 
porarily at least. The beautiful waltz, 
its proper form, is almost as archai 
the minuet. Our present day dances : 
not founded upon tradition but upon 
restrained bodily expression, let the chi 
fall where they may. Hence, the ‘it 
bug.’ The uncontrolled rush and urge 
the age has kidnapped youth; and — 
musical result is like a cork popping 
of a bottle. I am not railing against 
as it would do little good if I did. 1% 
merely chronicling the situation, as eve 
one with sense must see it. ) 

“The main ideas of the modern fa 
band are orchestral tone color and rhytl 
with always rhythm predominating. 
this reason the composition of the 
has changed very materially. The ins! 
ments I now employ for a representa 
group are two oboes, four clarinets, a 
clarinet, two horns, two flutes, two 
soons, two pianos, two string basses, | 
banjos (for marking rhythm), four tf 
pets, three trombones, one tuba, six sa 
phones, and percussions. Such a 
not designed to play the classics. It 
dominating, effective and direct group 
signed to command and hold atte 
every second. It must present a great 
riety of tone color, and must be excep! 
ally flexible at all times. The modern tf 
band is by no means a fixed organize 
It will keep changing until the publi 
termines just what it wants, if 
ever arrives.” 
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It is entirely true that musical 1 
is a very imperfect thing and the 
poser is frequently surprised at tl 
his notes have come to mean % he 
formed”: thus “A. K. H.” in 
poel Post.’ We would observe 
composer is surprised sometime: 
he hears, no wonder the critics get 
—as for the audience, this is a ne 
for them, and now they know + 
blame when their ears are offe 
Musical Standard ( 
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THE WOODING SOUTHLAND SPIRITUAL CHOIR 


Fight Years Abroad with a Jazz Band 


‘By SAMUEL WOODING 


CONDUCTOR OF ‘“‘WOODING’S SOUTHLAND SPIRITUAL CHOIR" 
A Romance of the Remarkable Journey of ‘“The Chocolate Kiddies’ Band, through Germany, France, Italy, Spain, 


Roumania, Austria, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Scandinavia, Tunisia, South America, and parts unknown 


mee WHY PEOPLE ARE EX- 
TECTED to tell when and where 


hey were born, I do not know, be- 
that is one thing with which they 
he least to do. I was born in Phila- 
a. My father was a butler, and a 
zyood butler at that. He worked for 
amous Biddle Family, on Walnut 
, and was very proud of his job. My 
r was a housewife; but in the sum- 
he took in washing. They had great 
about the future of my two brothers, 
ster and myself. One of my brothers 
@ a doctor and is now chief Pa- 
ist of the Frederick Douglass Hospital 
ladelphia. The other one entered the 
service. My sister studied to be a 
; and I became a musician. My par- 
vanted me to become a dentist; but 
* one of the Williams and Walker 
d shows and decided to enter that 


*@r graduation from the South Phila- 
a High School for Boys, I studied 
for five years under W. L. Layton, a 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania. 
then I have studied piano with Pro- 
William Butler who had a Negro 
atory in Harlem, New York; and 
n Philadelphia, I had advanced piano 
ory under Prof. Franklin E. Cres- 
the Hyperion School of Musical 
d then at the Temple University 


of Music directed by Dr. Thaddeus 
inally, after my eight years’ roving 
rough twenty countries in Europe 
America, I studied for three 
Miss Minerva Bennett and 
1 Campbell of the Division of 
Teachers College, Temple Uni- 


1 went to France with the 
807th Pioneers in which I 
1 horn. I went into service 

a year under age, by telling 


This is the simple and ingenuous story of an ambitious colored 
youth who spent many years of his life conducting a remarkable 
jazz band over a good part of the world, in order that he might 
carry out his ideal of organizing a spiritual choir of high char- 
acter. On these extensive tours he had opportunities to hear re- 
peatedly the great orchestras and opera companies of many 
nations. The narrative of this grandson of a slave, and son of a 
butler, who elevated himself until he commanded the attention of 
crowned heads, is one of the most human and striking ever pre- 


sented by The Etude. 


a little white lie about it; but I did not 
think that Uncle Sam would mind that if 
he got another patriotic doughboy. When 
I was mustered out I went back to playing 
at night clubs, in Atlantic City. I knew 
the classical repertoire and had played 
through tomes of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann and other masters; and they 
had an exalted appeal to me, but the need 
for earning my bread and butter was para- 
mount. Therefore I had to spend hours 
and hours at jazz with my higher ambitions 


subdued while I waited to attain loftier 


ultimate aims, which I am now realizing 
with my “Southland Spiritual Choir.” 


An Interesting Birth 


Just now tHe “Crocotate Kinpres” band 
evolved is a curious story in itself. I started 
the group with the piano, which I played 
myself. To this I added a drummer, who 
beat out the rhythms—a terrific musical 
combination, but a necessary step. We had 
to play from nine at night until—? The 
wild craze for jazz of the “Dixie Land 
Five” and the Jo Oliver “Creole” type was 
submerging the country. Prohibition came 
along with its poisonous bootleg liquor. 
Many people were afraid to drink. Conse- 
quently the night club proprietors sought to 


entertain their patrons with orgies of “hot” 
music. The players started by standing on 


chairs, blowing into sand buckets, milk 
bottles, or Derby hats. Any kind of bun- 
combe went. Then came the era of the 


plungers that were inserted in the ends of 
horns to produce what is so aptly called 
“Wa-wa” music. The more a player could 
make his instrument do anything it was 
never intended to do, the greater musician 
he was. This seemed all wrong to me. 
Every instrument has a natural, normal 
function; and this business of making a 
freak of it produces effects that are musi- 
cally ridiculous. An automobile is all right 
on the road, but all wrong when you try 
to make it climb trees. 

Johnny Dunn, who is credited with the 
adoption of the plunger, told me how he 
discovered its weird virtues. He was play- 
ing in the West with Mamie Smith, the 
original woman “blues” singer. One night 
he found a plunger, used to force out a 
stoppage in a drain pipe. Having lost the 
regular mute for his trumpet, he tried the 
plunger. The effect was astonishing. It was 
like an old colored parson trying to talk 
with a mouthful of tobacco. Audiences 
broke down with laughter, and, behold, a 
new instrumental effect was born. This 


had a marvelous influence upon the careers 
of many colored musicians and their bands, 
particularly Duke Ellington. Bubba Mily, 
Ellington’s cornet player, used it; and 
Ellington built his arrangements around it. 
It gave a kind of jungle effect that “caught 
on like wild fire.” 


Baron Wilkins at that time owned the 
most famous night club in Harlem. He 
engaged my band, after hearing it in 


Atlantic City. Wilkins was a kind of un- 
throned emperor of Harlem. He was head 
man everywhere. Everything he © said 
“went.” Playing at his club meant that we 
were “tops” in jazz in the jazz heaven of 
Harlem. Soon my band became the attrac- 
tion at the “Club Alabam” in Nora Bayes 
Theater in Times Square, just off Broad- 
way. While there, a Russian impresario 
came to America looking for a Negro jazz 
band to take to Berlin. The band at that 
time numbered eleven—three saxophones, 
three trumpets, a trombone, horn, 
piano, tenor banjo and the percussion sec 
tion. Most of the players 
other instruments. 


bass 


“doubled” on 


A Campaign of Europe Begins 
WE SAILED ON JUNE 22Np, 1924, and 
opened in “Admirals Palast” in Berlin. The 


Germans “ate it up.” In the roars of ap 


plause the audiences on the first night 
started shouting, ‘“Noch’mal,” “Bis,” 
“Hoch,” and “Bravo.” My boys” wert 


actually scared. Most of them had been in 
the war; and they thought that th 
“Heinies” were coming over the top again 
In High School I had had two and a half 
years in the study of German; but somehow 
my German didn’t seem to register in Get 
many. They just do not speak high school 
German over there. For 
I ate nothing but Wiener Schnitzel, because 
I did not know how to order anything els« 
in German. All of the other men were in 


over two WEEKS 
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the same difficulty. While they were over- 
awed by the fine, clean city, with its beau- 
tiful Allees, its Tiergarten, its Lustgarten, 
and the beauties of Potsdam and other 
centers, they were baffled most of the time 
by the problems of new and strange food 
and drink. 

Most of the boys did not drink, but the 
banjo player, from Baltimore, found what 
he thought bottle of deliciousky 
flavored gin, It was really the highly in- 
toxicating liquor, Kiimmel. He drank 
about a quart. When the doctors got 
through with him he was just about the 
sickest banjo picker in the world, and he 
had no use for Germany or the Germans. 
At that time the Germans had seen com- 
paratively few colored people except their 
own colonials. If any of us got separated, 
all that we had to do was to look down the 
street for a crowd of curious spectators. 
This was all before the Germans dis- 
covered what an Aryan is. What would 
happen to us now in Germany, it is hard 
to tell. We liked the Germans and they 
liked us. They certainly gave us a warm 
welcome, which we heartily appreciated; 
and we seem to have been successful in 
giving them a hilarious time. They paid 
finely for this. I payed my boys one hundred 
dollars a week, and I received three hun- 
dred dollars a week. We played Hamburg, 
Magdeburg, Hanover, Leipzig, Breslau, 
Ko6nigsburg, Nuremburg, Cologne, Diissel- 
dorf, Essen, Wiirzburg, Darmstadt, Frank- 
furt-am-Main, Wiesbaden, and other cities, 
remaining in Germany, in all, about three 
and a half years. Every time we had a 
chance, I insisted that my men attend as 
many symphony concerts and operatic per- 


Was a 


formances as possible. I saw twenty-five 
operas, from Mozart to Puccini. 

Ours was the first jazz band ever to ap- 
pear in Berlin; although many local 
orchestras played music which came from 
America. We were surprised at the serious 
interest in our playing taken by the famous 
musicians. Even the noted composer, Max 
von Schillings, was excited about our 
rhythms and tonal effects, and he wrote us 
up in a leading paper. We found that the 
Germans were, for the most part, laughably 
provincial in their knowledge of the New 
World, which to many of them seemed 
bounded by the city limits of New York. 
For instance, when they found that I was 
capable of playing the works of their mas- 
ters they were inclined to look upon me 
with suspicion and surprise, just as if a 
Comanche Indian in blanket and war bon- 
net were to start reciting Goethe or 
Schiller. I could not be the real thing; 
there must be some trick to it. 


We Near the Orient 

From GERMANY WE WENT bDOWN through 
the middle European states from Prague, 
ultimately reaching Constantinople after 
giving concerts at Vienna, Budapest, and 
Zagreb. I was very much amazed at the 
modernity of Constantinople. Kemel Atta- 
turk was in full power. Save for the 
Muezzin’s calling to prayer from the 
minaret towers, and groups of men in 
modern costume telling their beads on 
the street corners, the city was pretty 
much like many other European cities. The 
men of the orchestra did not like Con- 
stantinople, largely because of a famine of 
pork, which the Turks, like the Jews, 
taboo. Going two whole weeks without 
any pork chops was enough to take all the 
pep and inspiration out of the “Chocolate 
Kiddies.” 

As usual, I endeavored to hear as much 
native music as possible. It was so wholly 
unlike western music that it seemed not 
to make sense. The constant monotonous 
repetitions, and the use of the augmented 
seconds in the melodies, all grew very tire- 
some, even to one who had been the leader 
of a jazz band. In the Mocha houses the 
singing and music seemed just a meaning- 
less jumble that went on and on without 
any beginning or end. We tried to arrange 
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the tunes of the countries with our instru- 
mentations. One of our trombone players 
was also a vocal soloist. He had a re- 
markable gift for mimicking the languages 
of the countries we visited. He learned 
them phonetically, like a parrot; and his 
native accent in every case startled the 
audiences, especially when they found that 
he could not speak the language. He seemed 
to be a sort of linguistic chameleon. 

After Turkey we toured Italy, including 
visits to Milan, Rome, Florence, Pisa, and 
other cities; and the Italians were more 
enthusiastic than the Germans. They 
shouted, “Bravo!” at our performances, 
just as they did at the opera at La Scala. 
It so happened that, at La Scala, Caterina 
Jarboro (real name Catherine Yarbor- 
ough), a colored young soprano from the 
South, was making her début as Aida. She 
made a great triumph in the role. What 
are the good folks of Italy and Germany 
to do about “Aida” now? Are they 
to put a blonde wig on the African 
princess to make her Aryan like 
Elizabeth in “Tannhauser’? What about 
Madame Butterfly and Lakmé, They are 
not Aryans. It seems as though those na- 
tions are making plans to do without some 
mighty beautiful music. 


Again Our Native Land 


FoLttowinc ITALY we went to Marseilles 
and thence to Tunisia. This was the first 
time anyone in our company, then number- 
ing thirty-five players, actors, singers and 
dancers, had ever been upon the continent 
on which our race originated. We all 
looked forward to it with great expecta- 
tions. The Orient, which we had hoped to 
find in Constantinople, is really in Tunis. 
There one meets a curious melange of all 
races—Berbers, Moors, Arabs, Jews, Ne- 
groes, all apparently yelling their heads 
off in the market place. When night falls, 
however, the little closetlike shops, or 
are boarded up and the city be- 
comes outwardly as quiet and dead as a 
cemetery. There is something very mys- 
terious about muffled figures moving silently 


going 
going 


look 


“suks,” 


past. A few beggars lie around the doors 
of the shops and act as burglar alarms, 
arising to shriek for the police when thieves 
are about. However, behind the scenes 
is a gay and happy night life that one 
would hardly suspect. We played in a large 
theater, which was ‘thronged, mostly how- 
ever by Europeans. The natives seemed to 
be buried in reserve, and showed no inter- 
est in jazz. It apparently meant no more to 
them than their music meant to me. 

From Tunis we went to Spain, and 
played at Barcelona and Madrid. Strange 
to say, the Spaniards were so undemonstra- 
tive that our reception there was not at 
all good. Our manager was approached 
by the leader of a claque. The manager 
refused the blackmailer, not knowing the 
countrywide use and power. of the claque. 
Thus our appearances were greeted with 
frigid silence or with hostile demonstra- 
tions. This dismayed our company im- 
mensely. It should be remembered that in 
all performances in which colored players 
are concerned the attitude of the audience 
plays a great part. No warmth, no show. 
If the audience is enthusiastic, the players 
catch the spirit and will go to all limits 
to give their best. Their emotional nature 
is, however, such that.an apathetic audience 
is like turning a fire hose on a flame. It 
puts out the enthusiasm and the audience 
gets nothing in return. 

The government of Spain was at that 
time very loose. Our boys were alarmed 
when they saw the police walking around 
with rifles slung over their shoulders. The 
whole show interest in Spain centers 
around the bull fight. On the other hand, 
we were entranced by the Spanish music 
and the Spanish rhythms. The boys could 
not seem to get enough of them, and I 
found them imitating these with delight. 
That month in Spain, despite our unre- 
sponsive audiences (which did warm up 
after a while), was an education to all of 
us. In Catalonia I was very much interested 
by a peculiar band composed of families 
of double reed instruments, which seemed 
a sort of cross between a Sarrusophone 


THE WHITE HOUSE GETS A NEW PIANO 


One of the finest pianos in the new world has been lately installed in the White 
house and accepted by the President. It is a gift to the nation by Steinway and 
Sons; and, in a way, it commemorates the great present increase in interest in 
the piano throughout the nation. It is a full sized concert grand. The case is made 
of the choicest Honduras mahogany. The decorations, painted in gold leaf by Mr. 
Dunbar Beck of New York City, represent the Virginia reel, a ceremonial dance 
of the American Indian, the New England barn dance, the Negro worker singing 
in the Southern cotton fields, and the cowboy on the western plains singing after 


the day’s work. ; 


The eagles supporting the instrument are carved from solid blocks of mahogany 
and covered with gold leaf. These in turn were modeled by the well known 
sculptor, Mr. Albert Stewart of New York. The general codrdination of the de- 
sign, in which many arts and crafts were employed, was under the general direc- 
tion of the distinguished New York architect, Mr. Eric Gugler. It has been the 
desire of the artists to create an instrument which, with its qualities of artistic 
appearance, impeccable taste, and tonal excellence would make a distinct and 
original state piano, with no counterpart in the country. 


and a Saxophone. The effects 
extraordinary, very wild, very 
and, to my mind, more African than 
ish. 

The Spanish dancers amazed our 
One female dancer, with unusual s) 
tapping out the rhythms with casta 
her heels, entranced them. In her 
boleros and jotas, she actually seemed 
talking with her heels. The boys pro 
named her “Miss Bill Robinson of §: 
No higher tribute could have been pb 
her by a group of American Negroes 
to liken her to ous colored terpsich 
hero of the stage and film. 


In the Shadows of Tsars 


In Manprip our “white” Russian impre 
sold his interests to another Europear 
had a wonderful contract offered 
Russia. Our boys had read all abo 
U.S.S.R., in the New York Journal 
would have none of it. They were ; 
that if they went to the land of the 
shevists they would come back, if they 
back at all, minus their ears. We we 
being very well paid, as it was, an 
did not want to go to Russia. Conseqr 
I kept on raising and raising the 
and they kept on meeting our terms, 
the United States Consul at Madrid, 
was our adviser, thought that it wor 
ridiculous not to accept such enor 
figures. Still the boys were scared to ¢ 
and in Paris I had to hunt up a 
drummer, as my regular man wa 
frightened that he took the next bo: 
home. We left our families in Pari: 
in Berlin, and opened up in Mosco 
February, 1926. Much to our amaze 
our Russian engagements were the b 
all Europe. The Bolsheviks looked 
just like ordinary people; and, if we 
not seen tragic groups here and the 
chains and on their way to Siberiz 
were as well off as if we had been in 
lin. The boys did not like that Sit 
idea. The unfortunate convicts looke 
much like the chain gangs down sout 

There were no disturbances, and e 
where our music seemed to please 
mensely. On our rest days in Moseo 
attended the concerts of an orchestra 
hundred and ten pieces, which played 
out a conductor. We enjoyed Tschai 
sky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Stray 
immensely—particularly Stravinsky, 
cause of the tricky rhythms. The orel 
was seated in a circle; and soloists 
played or sang seemed to do the condt 
of their numbers. 

Over and over again, I watcher 
natural reactions of my players w 
heard the great music of the work 
questionably the composer they li 
was Wagner. The fluent chromati¢ 
monies and the strong emotional a 
his works impressed them very gf 
Bach seemed too mathematical. The 
phonic style makes more of a mental aj 
and much of Bach left them 
Debussy, on the other hand, intere 
immensely, as did the works of Str 
with the dissonances and clashes 
they were rightly accustomed. $ 
himself, took a great interest in 
became very friendly with membe 
band. The orchestra they liked bes 
and they heard almost all of them, 
Vienna Philharmonic; the opera th 
best was Wagner's “Lohengrin.” 


WE WERE IN Russra three 
we liked Leningrad better 

The great art galleries, pa 
Hermitage, delighted our ; 
marvelous ringing of the bells at 
dawn in Moscow. The Russiz 
a deep impression upon me 
was so wonderful that they s 
one in. Their sonority, tog 
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Dr. Frank Simon 


HE QUALITY OF AN ORGAN- 

IZATION or movement is undeni- 

ably dependent upon its leadership; 
without it there is no life and no progress. 
The leaders of a cause are those who 
zealously maintain its ideals, who give un- 
stintingly of their energy and loyalty, who 
foresee its better pathways and unhesitat- 
ingly strive to follow them. In this respect, 
the band movement in America has been 
and is distinguished by the superb quality 
of its bandmasters. 

For this month’s issue of the Band and 
Orchestra Department, it was felt that no 
more fitting tribute to the American Band 
could be made than to have several of our 
outstanding band conductors to give ex- 
pression to their outlook on the band cause 
or some phase of its work. It can be well 
understood that there scarcely would be 
room in these pages for contributions from 
all of our top notch bandmasters; indeed, 
it is with a sense of deep appreciation that 
we present this group of comments from 
several of our well known bandsmen. 

Of necessity, the remarks of these gen- 
tlemen are strictly limited, and it is a par- 
ticularly difficult task for each to condense 
his subject into so few words. Undoubtedly 
each could draw from a wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience in the band field, and 
their acceptance of the limitations placed 
upon them attests to their graciousness. 
It is with a great deal of pleasure and 


H. A. Vandercook 


gratitude that we offer this symposium; 
and it is felt that these comments are an 
interesting expression of the spirit that 
motivates the band movement in America. 


The Great Opportunity for 
Our Bands 


By Dr. FrRanK SIMon 
Conductor of the famous ARMCO Band 


BAND MUSIC Is GOOD MUSIC presented in its 
most democratic form. For this reason I 
firmly believe that the band has done and 
still is doing a tremendous pioneering job 
in the cause of good music. 

The people who attend the great sym- 
phony concerts in our larger cities might 
well be placed into two distantly related 
groups. First, there are those of us who 
have a sincere love of good music, and 
secondly, those others who attend musical 
gatherings with the feeling that “it is the 
thing to do.” Fortunately, the first group 
is growing steadily, but the fact remains 
that there are still not enough people who 
share in our musical events solely for the 
genuine inspiration and love of good music. 

In this problem the band can continue to 
be of great service. The millions of Amer- 
icans who yearly attend the band concerts 
held outdoors, or tune in band music on 
their radios, do so mainly out of the wish 
to be entertained. Let us not permit our 
own personal prejudices and high ideals 


Dr. Ernest Williams 


to blind us to this fact. However, herein 
lies our great opportunity in the cause of 
good music. To these great audiences, thou- 
sands of whom have yet to pass through 
the portals of our symphony halls, the 
music of our bands can create and stimulate 
the desire for and better understanding of 
good music. 

There is every reason to believe that to- 
day many thousands of ardent symphony 
and opera goers owe their taste for the 
better music to some band which first intro- 
duced them to good music. This might 
hark back to the city park, the town square, 
the school band, or to a visiting concert 
band at the fair grounds. 

John Philip Sousa proved the democracy 
of band music. It was his band, playing 
well diversified programs of good music 
that gave him the distinction he so richly 
deserves. His was the only large musical 
unit ever to tour the world successfully 
without subsidy; and, while some might 
attribute this amazing fact to his superb 
showmanship, we cannot overlook the merit 
of his programs. They always contained 
much of the world’s finest musical litera- 
ture—good music introduced for the first 
time to many of the thousands who flocked 
to his popular concerts. 

With all the opportunity for service, the 
responsibility of those heading our bands 
becomes greater. The band need not be 
secondary to any other musical group; 
when composed of players comparable in 
ability and musicianship to those of the 
symphony orchestra, it can be just as artis- 
tic. The fact that its instrumentation gives 
it a different color does not mean that the 
band is incapable of attaining the highest 
degree of musical performance. Those of 
us who have spent our lives in band music 
know that it can do so. 


We have some fine bands in America 
we need many more. The band can take 
pride in its ambassadorship, for it serves 
the “man on the street.” The more bands 
we have to spread a gospel of good music, 


the more genuinely music loving our people 
will become. 
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of practical value, 
by an eminent 


A Monthly Etude Feature 
Specialist 


MOON MIST 
By James Francis COOKE 

To determine the proper interpretation of 
any piece of music, there are three factors 
to be considered at the very outset. They 
are, namely, form, mood and style. 

Very often the title gives a clue to all 
three—as is the with Moon Mist, a 
recent composition of James Francis Cooke. 

The form is obviously that of an im- 
provisation; the mood, one of dreamylike 
thoughtfulness; not too carefree and not 
too serious. And the style is quite char- 
acteristic of the composer. 

The piano pieces of Dr. Cooke are al- 
ready well known to many pianists and 
teachers—so well known in fact, that they 
need no additional comment here. 

The tempi, nuances, phrasing, use of the 
pedal, and so on, all are so clearly indicated 
that it is impossible to go astray—unless it 
is done willfully. So follow the marks of 
the text and give free rein to the imagina- 
tion. 


case 


THE HAPPY RANGER 
By Cwartes E. OVERHOLT 
The original purpose of a march, whether 
it be a military march or a funeral march, 
is that of moving a group of people from 
one point to another in orderly progres- 
sion. Therefore absolutely strict tempo is 
demanded. The actual tempo is established 
according to the type of march to be 
played. In this case, the title again gives 
the clue, and suggests a rather brisk pace. 
Observe all natural and make 
sharp contrasts between staccato and legato. 
Use the pedal sparingly. 


accents 


LITTLE GONDOLIER 
By Liry STRICKLAND 

In this number the swaying of the gon- 
dola is established in the very first meas- 
ures. While the serenade is sung by the 
right hand part, be sure to preserve the 
swaying rhythm in the left hand and pay 
particular attention to the sustained basses. 

In the second section in A major, the 
parts are reversed. This time the left hand 
carries the theme against the right hand 
accompanying chords. Try to produce the 
best possible singing tone and give due at- 
tention to the phrasing. 


MEDITATION 
By Frepertck K. Locan 

This piece is obviously in the song form 
and calls for careful themadizing with the 
upper fingers of the right hand. 

The syncopated accompaniment adds a 
nice background for the melody and should 
be clearly marked without being at any 
time obtrusive. 

The section — last 
should be played like a duet. 

The alto and soprano parts should blend 
together with proper tonal balance. While 
the tempo is marked Lento, the piece should 
not be allowed to drag. Keep a feeling of 
motion at all times—taking note of the fact 
that the tempo changes pace frequently— 
accelcrando, ritardando, and so on. 

The pedal may be used rather freely, 
guarding of course against blurring. 


second two lines — 


WHIRLING LEAVES 
By Frances Terry 
Here is a descriptive piece that needs 
careful preparation in the early stages of 
development. 
It should be practiced first at slow tempo 
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For Piano Teachers and Students 


‘By DR. JOHN THOMPSON 


with well articulated finger legato, keeping 


the fingers close to the keys as speed 
develops. 
Since the final rendition requires the 


right hand to move with the freedom and 
spontaneity of perpetual motion, it will be 
wise to do a bit of left hand alone practice 
so as to remove as far as possible the effort 
involved in finding accompaniment chords 
and low bass notes. 

A shallow touch with lots of sparkle will 
impart the descriptive effect needed for the 
right hand. 

To insure clarity, the pedal- must be used 
with the greatest care. 


BY TRANQUIL WATERS 
By Evita Ketrerer 

Teachers will welcome this new piece 
from the pen of Ella Ketterer who has al- 
ready given so many fine things to the 
piano educational literature. ; 

Establish.a gentle six-eight swing for the 
opening theme and let the left hand pass 
over and back quietly and gracefully. 

The second section is played at some- 
what faster tempo; and the melody lies in 
the left hand part, against repeated chords 
in the right which add a feeling of excite- 
ment, especially if the marks of dynamics 
are followed as indicated. 

The pedal plays an important part and 
should be used exactly as marked. 


DEEP RIVER 

Arranged by Preston WARE OREM 

This beautiful negro spiritual is always 
popular and deservedly so. It is deep in 
emotional content and rich in both rhythmic 
and melodic outline. 

In this particular version—for left hand 
alone—it becomes also a very fine etude in 
tonal control. 

A splendid preparatory exercise for this 
type of music is to play first the melody 
alone with the same fingers that will be 
used in the final performance. This will 
train the melody fingers to carry the weight 
of the arm under all conditions and will 
simplify later on the problem of playing 
both melody and accompaniment with the 
same hand. 

The pedal is a necessity in most left hand 
pieces—but its use should offer no difficulty 
in this instance as it is so clearly marked. 


SPRING FLOWERS 
By L. Lestre Loru 


Here is a very graceful waltz that con-. 


tains all the freshness of its title and it 
offers at once an interesting salon piece and 
an excellent etude in style. 

The first theme is in A-flat major. It 
should be played gracefully and with a cer- 
tain amount of rubato. 

The second theme is in D-flat major, 
subdominant key, and continues uninter- 
ruptedly the rhythmic flow of the first sec- 
tion. 

The piece ends on a two lined Coda 
which contains some interesting interlock- 
ing passages. : 

The pedal is left to the performer— 
rather wisely since no two people would 
use the pedal in quite the same way ina 
number of this sort. 


WITCHING MOONLIGHT 
By Leo OEHMLER 

This number in dance form calls for 
sharp rhythmical outlines and freedom of 
style. The arpeggio passages divided be- 
tween the hands must be made to sound as 
though played with one hand. 

The second section should be played with 
plenty of sentiment; and it needs careful 
handling of nuances in the melody line. 

The first theme is in D major and the 
second in G major, the key of the sub- 
dominant. Later a return is made to the 
first theme and the piece ends on a short 
Coda played in tranquil manner. Be sure 
to give the utmost sonority to the final 
chords as indicated. 


MARCH OF THE GRAIL KNIGHTS 
By Ricwarp WAGNER 

As is the case with all opera transcrip- 
tions, especially those of Liszt, one should 
contrive to hear the entire opera, or at 
least know the story, before attempting to 
play any piano version of it. 

In this modern age, if it is impossible to 
attend the opera, we still have very satis- 
fying substitutes in the radio or phono- 
graph versions, and every serious minded 
music student should take full advantage of 
these opportunities which were denied those 
who lived and studied but comparatively 
few years ago. 

Since this issue of Tue Erupe will reach 


THE KING’S BAND 
When King George VI and his Queen visit Canada and the United States they 
will be accompanied by the Band of the Royal Marines, Portsmouth Division. 
This band will escort the Royal Party and will provide music for ceremonial 
occasions 


Analysis of Piano’ 
appearing in 
the Music Sectio 


of this Issue 


most readers around Easter time, the 
clusion of the March of the Grail Kni 
is most opportune. 

It needs very little imagination to re 
nize the Cathedral Beils of Monsalya 
the left hand part. Play the march in- 
stately and dignified manner and mak 
as characteristic as possible. The Mg 
Lesson by Richard Burmeister in this j 
tells just how Liszt played this composi 
Its performance assumes an advanced t 
nical equipment. However, those who e 
playing their favorite bits from the o 
and who lack the pianism necessary to” 
the entire work, will find the first page 
too difficult and quite satisfying in itse 


TATTLE TALE 
By Berniece R. Coperanp 
This little number bears a title tha 
quite apropos since practically everyt 
heard in the right hand is repeated in 
left. It should be played in a caprie 
manner at a fairly brisk tempo. Be sur 
observe the many two note slurs and 7 
the change in dynamics as indicated. — 


HYMN TO THE SUNS 
By Emory PELrHam 

Here is a piece to be played in swat 
motion which abounds in two note § 
in the right hand and broken chor 
the left. The tempo is rather lively 
152 quarter notes to the minute. 

The second section, where both 
play in the bass clef, calls for more a 
and is played somewhat louder. 

The success of this number depends 1% 
strict observance of all slur signs. 


A LITTLE GOSSIz 

By Natuaniet T. Hyatt 

The composer of this little piece 
made clever use of simple broken ch 
Be sure to observe all sustained notes 
dotted halves) and give to them ef 
resonance to sing throughout the meas 
It is suggested that this piece be pl 
without pedal. 


TRIPPING THROUGH THE 
MOUNTAINS 
By E. K. Brett 
Aside from its interest as a recital 
this litthke number has distinct piami 
value. It develops the playing of 
arpeggio groups divided between the hi 
and graceful phrasing. Note that so 
the phrases end with a sharp rele 
shown by the staccato mark on the 
note under the slur sign. 


WOO, BLOWS THE WINI 
By Epna F. Pretscu 
One for the first grader, with the 
in the left hand while the right hat 
plies as accompaniment a_ series 
note slurs, which develop the dre 
touch. 
Words are supplied to help sugé 
proper atmosphere. 


DANCE OF THE DAFFO! 
By Mitprep ApArR~ 


The name of Mildred Adair is 
to most piano teachers. She 
many worth while things for 
students, all of which conta 
of pianistic value. 

This little waltz will mak 
ing addition to the recital ref 
while it is being studied, wi 
valuable etude in style. 


Masculine Fingers 


Refore getting on to my questions, 
ould like to express my apprecia- 
of your column, with its fine 

e of humor and common sense 

its of view. 

. How would adult men students 

‘advised to handle fingers which are 
wide to go between the black 

vs? I teach many adults, including 
1 men, and the problem fre- 

tly arises. I have never seen it 
tioned elsewhere. Such hands usu- 
turn the fingers slightly sidewise, 

h disastrous effect on ease of play- 
or else turn the first joint under. 

easy playing of the piano possible 
er such circumstances, or should 

students be advised that the 
cal handicap is such that they 
better divert their musical aspira- 
1s into other channels ? 

. Have you any suggestions as to 

basic cause of the common habit 
striking one hand before the other 
playing chords? The left hand is 
ys struck first, never the reverse, 
experience. There must be some 


n for this, but I have sought it in 
during many years of teaching. 
. What type of exercise do you 


st for double-jointed thumbs 
fingers? Perhaps you have dis- 
this problem in some previous 
and can refer me to it—A. H. C., 


er list of challenging, stimulating 

s, the kind I like! 

‘ou are right; I have never met any- 
io has asked for an answer to this 
before. . . . It would be unwise 

e talented persons who have such 
to give up their piano playing 

ons, simply because many gifted men 
then have to turn to other fields. 

nost of them cannot “squeeze” their 
ers between G-sharp and A-sharp, 
it and E-flat. (The problem resolves 
these third fingers). In the fol- 
; examples : 


nds with thick fingers must curve 
1 excessively, so that they may be 
almost a straight line; that is, 
lose to the line at the edge of the 
< which divide the white keys 
parts. It is never necessary for the 
inger to go far in between the black 
It is well to move the arm (elbow 
reely, sidewise; but never let the 
of the third finger cave in. 
um like the lucky doctor who can 
hundred cases out of one hundred 
he does not know the cause of an 
For the life of me, I don’t know 
left hand strikes before the right 
ating lame duck chords in- 
all bad (and many good) 
I am sure the habit is caused 
inactive, uncertain, uncontrolled 
uch approach, against which I 
|. To cure it, simply use the 
uently discussed in these col- 
uch, properly applied, both 
balanced, make an active, 
oach to the tones from 
s about impossible to 
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ing elbow tip. In fact it is often necessary 
to substitute the forearm as a playing lever 
for the second thumb joint. Here is an ex- 
ample: depress E silently with the third 
finger: then play C and G with the thumb, 
very soitly and staccato, first slowly, then 
swiftly, using the elbow to play the thumb: 


Ex.2 


‘ 8 Pee ff 
1 1 


Also the following, practiced both slowly 
and rapidly, with the minimum of thumb 
movement, the whole hand and arm rolling 
over the thumb: 


It is well not to try to curve the thumb, 
but to play it flatly—all in one piece—as 
though the first joint were missing. 

Although double jointers cannot expect 
to play with virtuosic smoothness of speed, 
they can yet give pleasure with rich, beau- 
tiful tones and exquisite phrasing — for 
which the thumb is scarcely needed. In- 
deed, it is better for everybody to avoid the 
thumb whenever possible in lyric playing— 
for thumb bumps often blemish the melodic 
line or the curve of a phrase. 


A Limping Pupil 

I have a pupil eleven years of age 
who persists in “limping” or strik- 
ing her left hand before the right. 
When I call her attention to it, she 
gets a little better, but soon plays as 
badly as before, if not worse. I have 
given her parallel scales in octaves, 
concentrating on both hands striking 
together, yet when she plays pieces, 
the “old”? Adam creeps in. What shall 
I do?—ZJ. A., Minnesota. 

All the two-hand scales or arpeggios in 
the world will not help. The only solution 
is the “up” touch—practiced in single tones 
or chords—often described on this page. 
Please look up your back numbers of THE 
Erupre—for I already have answered your 


question several times. 


Blind Flying 

Thank you for your advice about 
practicing without looking at the 
keyboard. I have found it of great 
help to myself and my students. 
Frankly, I was surprised when the 
pupils took to it like ducks to water, 
They really love their “no looking’ 
assignments of simple exercises: which 
1 devise from week to week. It is also 
one of the best sight reading helps, 
because it quite painlessly gets rid 
of the bad habit of looking down at 
the hands after reading the notes.— 
bD. A. D., Minnesota. 

I told you so! If you calculate how many 
old practice buzzards are killed by “blind 
flying” you will be truly astounded. Your 
letter is a specimen of many I have received 
on the playing without looking plan. I am 
sure teachers get as much kick from mak- 
ing up the exercises as the children do in 
working them out. The ones I assign start 
with finding groups of two or three black 
keys with each hand (2, 3, 4) and skipping 
outward and back in contrary motion. Then 
change to parallel motion; next, slide from 
the two black keys to C, E and from the 
three black keys to F, B. The exercises 


gradually become more complicated, such 
as quickly picking out all the C’s, or all 
F’s on the piano, playing simple octave, 
skip chords, and so on. 

Another weekly assignment from the very 
first lesson consists of playing a short 
“rote” piece without looking at the key- 
board; even the first tones of the piece 
must be played blindly. The simple com- 
position is then played in different octaves. 

How I wish some one had forced me to 
do this years ago—or better still, that I 
had had the intelligence to find it out for 
myself then, instead of now. The older I 
grow the more I practice “blind flying”; 
for example, if, the first thing in the morn- 
ing, I play through a new piece (which I 
have just memorized) without looking at 
the keyboard, very slowly and carefully, it 
focuses my attention, relaxes me, and puts 
me in the mood for serious work much 
more quickly than any other routine. And, 
we all know how hard it is to pull our 
poor, resisting minds together in the cold, 
grey dawn—summer or winter. 

Just remember in piano practice, that 
looking prevents listening—or if you prefer, 
seeing obstructs hearing. 

So, unlike the railroad crossing signal, 
our motto must be, “Stop and Listen, Don’t 
Look”! 


A Left-Hand Problem 


T would be very pleased if you could 
kindly give me some information on 
some points in music. I happen to be 
a left-handed person and find some 
trouble is arising from being so. When 
I play I am told that I have a very 
nice touch only that my left hand is 
much stronger and therefore causes 
my right hand not to be heard at all. 
Being left-handed I am told that I 
should have more speed in that hand, 
but really I have more speed in my 
right hand, which causes a lot of 
trouble. Also when I try to get any 
speed at all in my work, my left hand 
begins to drag. I would like to know 
what to do about this and would also 
like to know if you have any special 
exercises that I could do for it.—L. 
MeL., British Columbia. 


Here is my prescription for your left 
hand: Start every day’s practice with some 
rich, full, slow diminished seventh chords, 
bringing out the right hand so loudly that 
the left is almost inaudible; exaggerate this 
effect, and don’t worry if occasionally the 
left hand does not sound at all. Then play 
the Prelude in C minor, by Chopin and 
the first page of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude 
in C-sharp minor in the same way. If you 
have trouble, play the right hand with wide 
swinging up-arm touch, keeping the left 
hand and arm quiet. Then play some slow 
scales (two octaves apart), the right hand 
F, very legato, the left hand PP, with light 
finger staccato. 

Now, to develop speed in your left hand: 
practice some scales with metronome, thus 
(> = each metronome tap) 


Say aloud the name of each accented note 
as it is played, thus: “C, G, D, A, E, B, F, 
C.” and so on; at each held (accented) 


note think quickly of the entire next group 
before the “tick” commands you to play. 
Start very slowly at J=—60 and work 
up to | = 160, adhering strictly to the reg- 
ular scale fingering; then if you can play 
faster, all the -better! 
Now double up 
manner ? 


Ex.2 


the groups in this 


> 


Again, start slowly, and gradually in- 
crease the metronomic speed to the limit 
of your ability. Then play the scale up 
and down without pauses, but wit) the ac- 
cents. If you are an “advanced” student 
you should be able to do this last at 
{= 100, or even higher. When your left 
hand tires, try the right; I am sure it 
needs the drill, too. 

This method of practicing scales, single 
handed and hands together, is one of the 
best all-round speed developers I know. 
I warn you in advance that it is very difh- 
cult, demanding concentration and 
much persistence. But, as you see, it utilizes 
almost every possible scale group and pat- 
tern, and as an “evener-up” has no equal. 


close 


Reviving Study 


I studied the piano for a period of 
four and one-half years. When I 
ceased taking lessons I was by no 
means an accomplished pianist. Now, 
after a lapse of five years, I again 
have the desire to continue my play- 
ing: however, I find that my fingers 
are no longer as flexible as they were 
when I studied the piano. Also, I 
consider my playing to be grade two 
work. I cannot afford professional 
lessons, but I am working now on 
simple piano selections, such as: The 
Maiden’s Prayer, and Valse in B-flat, 
in order to reacquaint myself with 
the notes, and to make my fingers 
more flexible. I can spend only a half 
hour daily at the piano, due to other 
activities and duties, Perhaps you are 
able to suggest to me what music 
books and pieces I should study and 
how much time I should devote to 
each.—L. H., New Jersey. 


Your letter sounds so serious and so 
sincere that I cannot help wishing you 
might get in more practice daily. Can’t you 
squeeze in a full hour on Sunday, and make 
it at least forty-five minutes on other days? 
For an adult, who really wants to play the 
piano acceptably, half an hour daily is not 
enough. Furthermore, I strictly maintain, 
in spite of “correspondence schools” and 
other quack methods, that you cannot learn 
to play properly without a good teacher. 
So, get the best guide you can find, and 
bring your problem to him. Lay your cards 
on the table—tell him exactly how much or 
how little you can pay, and I am sure he 
will make every effort to meet you the 
whole way. 

Long distance advice is very dangerous, 
therefore, I can only make some “take them 
or leave them” suggestions; for technical 
problems you might try Florence Good- 
rich’s “Preludes” or the Heller-Philipp 
“Studies in Musicianship,” Vol. 1 or 2. For 
pieces, choose from: Beside the River, 
Risher; The Masked Ball, White; Dream 
River, Kern; Slavic Dance, Peery; Night 
Witchery, Renton; Carnival Dancers, 
Chauncey and /n Days of Long Ago, Cope- 
land. 
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victorious war against France, The Iron 

Chancellor of Germany, Otto von Bis- 
marck, founded the German Empire under 
Emperor Wilhelm I, Richard Wagner set- 
tled in Bayreuth, the former illustrious 
residence of Margraf Friedrich, the brother- 
in-law of Frederick the Great. After a life 
of everlasting unrest and fighting for the 
recognition of his music dramas, Wagner 
found there, in his fifty-eighth year, at last 
a home in the Villa Wahnfried, and began 
at once to carry out his plan to build a 
theater in which, at regular intervals, his 
works should be performed in matchless 
presentations. At Pentecost, 1872, the foun- 
dation stone of the theater was laid 
celebrated with a performance of 
thoven’s “Ninth Symphony,” 


[ THE YEAR of 1871, when, after the 


and 
3ee- 
under Wag- 
ner’s leadership, the orchestra consisting of 
but artists—the famous conductor, 
Hans Richter even beating the drums. In 
1876, the “Festspielhaus” was inaugurated 
with the first complete representation of 
“The Ring of the Nibelungs,” in the pres- 
Wilhelm I. King Ludwig II, of 
3avaria, the ardent admirer and protector, 
did not fail to come, too, in spite of the 
unpleasant happenings caused by the pre- 
vious stay of Wagner in Munich. In 1877, 
the libretto of “Parsifal” was finished, and 
in 1881, the composition, which was per- 
formed for the first time in Bayreuth, un- 
der the leadership of Hermann Levi, in 
1882. 

In the summer of that year, I was study- 
ing with the greatest master of piano play- 
ing in Weimar, the old Thuringian town 


none 


ence of 


THE TEMPLE OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY GRAIL 


The March of the Grail Knights 


‘By RICHARD 


BURMEISTER 


A FAMOUS PUPIL OF LISZT 


of Schiller and Goethe fame, and remember 
well when Liszt left for Bayreuth to assist 
in the “Parsifal’’ performances, when his 
striking appearance proved to be even a 
greater attraction to the international pub- 
lic than emperors and kings. Liszt was 
deeply impressed by Wagner’s last creation 
and wrote about it to his old friend, the 
Princess Wittgenstein: “Parsifal is more 
than a revelation—after the most intense 
song of earthly love in Tristan and Isolde, 
the most sublime song of celestial love in 
Parsifal. It is the wonder work of the 
century.” 

In the following winter Liszt spent two 
months in Venice as guest of Wagner and 
his wife, Cosima, Liszt’s daughter, in the 
Palazzo Vendramin. It was a very happy 
—and last—joining of the two old friends 
about which Liszt wrote: “I live here a 
beautiful, quiet life, as father and grand- 
father. Wagner is quite youthful and lively, 
and he is busy with literary works and 
preparations for the Parsifal performances 
of next summer.” But Wagner was not to 
hear again his swan song; he died in 
Venice, in February, 1883. 


The Terriers Bait the Great Dane 


IN THE SAME YEAR, Liszt wrote his piano 
transcription, The Solemn March to the 
Holy Grail from “Parsifal,’ and I was the 
first of his pupils who played it at one of 
the lessons in Weimar. During his whole 
life, Liszt was criticized severely by musical 
puritans, about his piano transcriptions of 
works of other composers, especially about 
his “Fantasies” on themes and scenes of 


operas by Verdi, Bellini, Rossini, Donizetti, 
Auber, Meyerbeer, Gounod and Mozart. 
Nevertheless, Saint-Saéns refuted these 
critics, calling them pedantic and prejudiced ; 
Berlioz declared these “Fantasies” even as 
improvements on the originals; and Mr. 
Henry T. Finck, the New York critic, as- 
serted that Liszt “scattered his own pearls 
and diamonds among them lavishly.” 

In my edition of the March to the Holy 
Grail, published in this number of THE 
Erupe under the title The Bells from 
“Parsifal,” I cut out some lengthy phrases. 
Before commenting on it, a few words may 
be said about the four bells which play 
quite a role in the orchestral score. 

At first it was intended to execute the 
four low tones 

Ex.1 


ae ne a i 


by real bells, but no bell founder succeeded 
in casting them. Then the piano maker, 
Steingraber, in Bayreuth, constructed a 
huge instrument in the form of a clavi- 
chord with the tail end turned upward, and 
with only four very broad keys which were 
struck by the fists of the player. Each of 
the corresponding four hammers would 
then strike six bass strings of an enormous 
length, all tuned alike, but then substituted 
by four tuned steel pipes, which were struck 
by metal sticks and produced to perfection 
the demanded low tones. They are still in 
use. These pipes remind me of a winter 
I spent in Rome, and of the visits I paid to 
Signor Boni, the director of the excava- 


From Richard Wagner's “Parsifal as Transcribed by Franz Liszt 


A Master Lesson and Revised Edition 


tions of the Palatine. He lived there 
most romantic villa overlooking the1 
of the Forum Romanum and _ having 
mediate access, way below, to the bi 
palaces of the Roman Emperors. 
discovered in a dark corner of them 
room a number of tuned steel pipes, 
among them even those four tuned] 
G A E. Signor Boni never having h 
“Parsifal,” I played for him on a litle 
right piano the Lizst transcription, WI 
accompanied it by striking those four 
As he never came in at the right time 
place, the result was disastrous. But hi 
not mind it a bit, being absolutely 
musical; and I did not either, being | 
compensated by the enchanting surrt 
ings and genial hospitality of my ho 
In his transcription, Liszt combined 
of the many themes from “Parsifal”? 
1. The theme of the bells, which fi 
pears in the introduction (measure 
22), in different keys, and then be 
the bass notes to the March of # 
Knights as they enter the imm 
(refectory) of the Gralsburg 2 
themselves at the long tables for 
supper. The melody of the ma 
like this (measures 22-26) : 
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WHIRLING LEAVES 


This sinuous melody has a cohesive character that makes it “stick together’’ The phrase mark indications clearly show the natural melodie 


e 


visions and a great deal of the success in the performance of this piece depends upon the lightness and animation with which it is played. 
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Arranged by DEEP RIVER 


Preston Ware Orem FOR LEFT HAND ALONE Traditional Negro Spirit 
This deeply emotiona) negro spiritual lends itself splendidly to Jeft hand treatment, A judicious handling of the chords marked to be rolled wil] 
duce many delightful effects. Grade 4. | 
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MASTER WORKS 


MARCH OF THE GRAIL KNIGHTS 


Master Lesson on another (THE CATHEDRAL BELLS OF MONSALVAT ) 
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— From“PARSIFAL” 
; (RICHARD WAGNER) 
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THE KEYS TO 
MUSICAL JOY 


week we saw an impressive look- 
i girl peering eagerly into the 
irge show window of a great piano 
New York City. As she gazed 
glistening and inviting keyboards, 
btless saw in them the keys to a 
yorld of joy. In and around the 
indow were highly imaginative 
; depicting the works of great 
s. Thousands of young people are 
t girl, waiting for the keys to a 
future. 
over five centuries music-loving 
f the world have had the thrill of 
the beautiful land of Music via 
; of keyboard string instruments. 
me the Clavichord, really nothing 
an a form of a horizontal harp or 
in which the keys operated devices 
truck the wires with tiny metal 
the Clavichord the sound could 
ly sustained. Other cousins of this 
nt were the Harpsichord, the Vir- 
lavecin, Clavicembalo (or Gravi- 
) and the Spinet. The sound in 
er instruments was produced, not 
ents striking the strings, but by 
which plucked the strings. The 
e between the Virginal or Spinet 
| the Harpsichord type is that in 
er each tone came from vibrating 
wg, whereas the Harpsichord often 
nore variety of tone through two 
ils, two to four strings for each 
yps, pedals, couplers and plucking 
different sizes and materials. 
efect of all these early keyboard 
nts was that there was no way 
oiling the quantity of sound by the 
the blow. Every tone had the 
lume. The Spinet was thought to 
d after an Italian called Spinetti, 
credited with inventing the first 
nt of this oblong form. In England 
net was called the Virginal, in 
* the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth. 
‘s recently been a kind of dilettante 
f interest in the Harpsichord. 
ments of the Harpsichord type re- 
opular until the time of Beethoven. 
27). Bach wrote his famous Forty- 
ireludes and Fugues for an in- 
_ called the “Well Tempered 
rd.” About the beginning of the 
th Century an Italian, Bartolom- 
istofori (1655-1731), made what 
a “gravicembalo col piano e 
he word “gravicembalo” which 
4 used is supposed to be a cor- 
# “clavicembalo.” This was a key- 
strument playing both soft and 
» from this has come our present 
)th its peculiar intricacy, with its 
s, movable and stationery. The 
ant has developed mechanically until 
Dn upon the wires of a full size 
© is now over twenty-five tons. 
in over two centuries the manu- 
* pianos has advanced very greatly, 
ament for the most part remains 
* in general principle. It is a 
played with mechanical hammers. 
mder that it is difficult for the 
gurchaser to know how to make 
in the selection of a piano, in- 
‘0 many parts and allowing such 
for quality. 
ayer probably has noticed that 
hen the radio was being intro- 
Pianos were sold, the radio 
music so popular that the 
lor a higher understanding of 
creasing by the hour. The sale 
thereby increased amazingly 
w years. The buyer knows 


. 


is one of the safeguards 


the investment in the 
of the musical home, 


RWARD MARCH of MUSIC 


EXPANDING YOUR CUL- 
TURAL AND MUSICAL LIFE 
By Joel Anderson 


HE joy of collecting is like a con- 
tagion. Once started it is usually 
pursued with a kind of stimulating 
and exalting interest that is 
the development of the individual soul. 
This is largely in proportion to the in- 
trinsic, artistic and spiritual value of the 
thing collected. We knew a man in London 
whose chief happiness was the collection 
of champagne corks, no doubt the relics 
of many hilarious evenings. Intrinsically, 
artistically and spiritually they had no 
value and were merely a monument to a 
wasted life. 

There is, however, a great thrill to col- 
lecting a library of editions of music, a 
library of fine records and a library of 
worth while books. The sense of owner- 
ship is the dominating emotion in such a 
collection. The books you get from a public 
library serve an important purpose, but 
they are like chance acquaintances. The 
books you own are friends for life. 

We realize that not all of the books we 
discuss in this department are within the 
means of the reader. In such cases the 
public library is the only refuge. However, 
we advise Etude readers to form the habit 
of replenishing their minds with fine books 
which they own and to which they have 
access at all times. 

Edna Ferber, one of the greatest geniuses 
in the literary annals of the New World, 
has at last written her autobiography. She 
calls it “A Peculiar Treasure” (Double- 
day, Doran and Co. $3.00). is a very 
frank and deft narration of the development 
of an extremely sensitive observer gifted 
with an imagination which gave the world 
“Show Boat,’ “The Royal Family,” “So 
Big” and “Cimarron.” 

Born in-a charming Michigan town of 
Jewish parents, brought up in Wisconsin 
observing the American scene as have few 
other writers, she ranks with Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain and Sinclair Lewis. As a 
girl she sang in a local church choir and 
had the happy, free life of the small town. 
She still feels that Mr. and Mrs. William 
Allen White of Emporia are the finest 
prototypes of our best American citizenry. 

There is something about Miss Ferber’s 
story of herself and of her times which we 
feel reflects a spirit of Americanism that 
Etude readers will find as delightful as her 
fascinating novels. Her remarkable dra- 
matic sense is shown, in that all of the 
major plays and moving pictures made 
from her works have been famous suc- 
cesses. 

History-minded readers will find real en- 
joyment in Blair Niles’ “The James River 
and Virginia” (Farrar and_ Rinehart. 
$2.50). That rivers influence the lives of 
those who live near them has long been 
realized. Changes in a river bed often 
change the entire social and economic 
background of a district. The Nile, the 
Tiber, the Thames, the Ganges, the Hudson 
and the Mississippi are like wonderful liv- 
ing things. We have often thought, in 
viewing the James River, of its influence 

(Continued on Page 254) 
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TODAY'S 


GREAT MASTERS 


THE MUSETTE has a TONE as enchanting 


as a love song 


Despite its small size, the 
MuserteE offers you piano 
music at its loveliest. For Re- 
sotonic Construction (patents 
pending) gives this instrument 
a truly golden voice—bringing 
out the full tonal beauty of 
every note. ¢& And though 
the MuserreE stands only 3 4" 
high and occupies less floor 
space than a 2x5 ft. rug, it 
has a standard-height, full 88- 
note keyboard—a particularly 
pleasing and responsive action 
—and ample power for even 
the largest room. gf For your 
FREE copy of our handsome 
new, 36-page Catalog and Style 
Guide explaining how Reso- 
tonic Construction steps up 
performance and showing 
MuseEttTe’s 10 charming PERIOD 


Besides the graceful Federal Model illustrated, 


there are 9 


MODELS hotovsra h di = other authentie Period Muserres: Colonial, Early American, 
- P Ss P ed 1 ap Sheraton, Duncan Phyfe, Chippendale, Louis XV, Louis XV 
propriate room settings, mail Marquetry, Renaissance, and Moderne. Muserres are priced 

FOB New York from $295 and may be purchased on Deferred 


coupon below, 


Payment Plan. 


WINTER & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Established 1899 
America’s Largest Piano Manufacturer 


ee ee eee eee eee eee eeneseseeee 
WINTER & COMPANY 
863 East 14l1st St., 
Send me your new CATALOG-AND-STYLE-GUIDE 
full page photographs of each of the 
MusetrTEs in appropriate room settings. 


Look for this oval seal. It identifies the gen- 
uine Musetre, made only by Winter & Co. 


ape 


ELECTRONOME 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


ABSOLUTE 
ACCURACY 
OF TEMPO 
UNDER ALL 
CONDITIONS 


“The Metronome that Operates Electrically!’’ 


Teachers, students, master-musicians, hail the 
Franz ELECTRONOME as the only aid to PER- 
FECT TEMPO that is ABSOLUTELY CORRECT 
under all conditions and in any position. It is 
controlled by one of the world’s finest precision 
motors; sealed and lubricated for a lifetime of 
service, and covered by a 5-year written guarantee. 
No springs to wind, no tension to weaken; the 
electtic impulse is alw ays exactly as you set it for 
tempo, from 40 to 208 beats per minute. 


MUSIC MASTERY MADE EASY 
Ask your music dealer for a FREE trial. If, after 
testing the ELECTRONOME six days, it fails to 
give full satisfaction, your money will be instantly 
refunded.. If your of does not have the 
ELECTRONOME, send us his name and full par- 
ticulars will be sent you; also arrangements made 
for a FREE trial on Sa obligation. 


The FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CHOOSE THE 


Baldwin Piano 


PRODUCTS OF BALDWIN: ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


Name 


Dept. 
New York City 


Style 16—Colonial Console 


You need a piano— you want an 
artist grand or perhaps a space- 
saving console. Look at Everett! 
Everett pianos please — why? Every 
Everett —large or small—has the 
rich, sonorous tone which has made 
this superb piano famous for 56 
Write 


years. Prices are moderate, 


for free literature. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


SOUTH HAVEN MICHIGAN 


“Established in 1553” 


with 
10 Period Model 


E-49 | 
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COURSES 


CIRCUS DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN! 


“Dear Elizabeth Fairchild: Will you please send me instructions and 
decorations for my birthday party. I am twelve years old. If not too 
much trouble, please suggest something for my little brother who will be 
four. I will appreciate it very much. Sincerely yours, Amerylis B., 
Durham, N. C.” 


Spring is in the air, and the circus posters are blossoming all over town, and she 
is twelve and brother four. What could be more fun than a circus party of their own. 
Of course you, even in your grown up state, might enjoy just such a party too! 

Decorate your party rooms, with gaily colored balloons. If you inflate them with 
a hand-pump, or at the air pump at the garage, they will float next to the ceiling. 
Or, lacking this, tie them to the chandeliers, or to gaily colored crepe paper streamers 
that have been looped and interwoven from one wall diagonally across to the other, 
to form the “Big Top.” Have posters on the side walls showing various circus acts, 
such as clowns, animals, freaks, and so on. You can draw these crudely by hand, or 
cut out figures from crepe paper and paste them on cardboard. Have the Donkey 
Party on the wall, as one of the decorations; and a small booth for the prizes, or 
such refreshments as pop corn, candy, peanuts, lolly-pops, and other circus favorites. 
The small host and hostess can be dressed in clown suits. These are easily made from 
patterns, out of cloth or crepe paper. 

Start your party with a “Going to the Circus” game. Arrange the players in a 
circle. An older person, or the hostess, sits in the center and says, “I went to the 
circus and saw—”; and the player must answer “clown.” Then the questioner asks 
two more very silly questions like, “What did you have for breakfast”; and the player 
must answer, without even smiling, “Clown.” If the responding player laughs, he or 
she is out. This continues with each player, until the one who remains without laugh- 
ing wins a prize. 

This may be followed with a version of “Spin the Bottle.” Take a milk bottle and 
place it in the center of the circle of players. Spin the bottle, and the one to whom 
it points must name immediately some part of a circus. The same answer cannot be 
repeated twice. If the answer does not come immediately, or is wrong, that player is 
out. Continue this until only one remains. A prize can be awarded to the last remain- 
ing player. 

Of course, “The Donkey Party,” and the hilarity resulting from misplaced tails, 
must have a place in this party. 

For prizes, give packages of pop corn, candy, or small stuffed animals, such as 
are seen at the circus. 

When the guests are led to the gaily decorated table pictured above, there will be 
squeals of delight. The prettily tied boxes are animal crackers and candy for each 
one to take home. Serve clown salad, animal sandwiches, pink lemonade, and circus 
cake. 

Clown Salad: On finely shredded lettuce, place half of a canned peach, with the 
rounded side up. Above this place a round of banana into which have beén stuck 
cloves for eyes and mouth. Raisins can be caught around the neck by placing them 
in a collar of whipped cream. Use pineapple fingers for legs and arms. Use a round 
slice of orange for his hoop, and a strawberry topped with a dab of whipped cream, 
for his hat. Make clover buttons down his body. Make bread and butter sandwiches 
in the shapes of animals, and edge the bottom of the plate with them. 

Pink Lemonade; Add grenadine to regular lemonade, and garnish with maraschino 
cherries. 

Circus Cake; Make your regular two layer cake, and fill with currant or red rasp- 
berry jelly. Ice with a good stiff, white frosting, and stand animal crackers all around 
the edge. You can make a cardboard clown, like the one in the center piece, and 
stand him in the middle of the circle of animals. If for a birthday, put in candles 
instead of the clown. 

In order to help you make this party a success, I will gladly send you the directions 
for making the decorations pictured. Address Elizabeth Fairchild, Room 613, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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IN CULTURE 


Departments Dealing with Beauty, Health, Entertainment, Home and Studio Decoration, 


Pianos and Other Musical Instruments, Travel, Books, and General Culture. 


A PAGEANT OF THE PACIFIC 


N THE GOLDEN GATE to the Pacific, the San Francisco World's 
I dramatizes the romance of Far Eastern travel, and includes a varied m 
program. 

Treasure Island 

ON A FOUR HUNDRED-ACRE man made island in the center of San Francisco Ba 
San Francisco World’s Fair made its appearance in mid-February. In its fi 
days, the Golden Gate exposition had a higher average attendance than the Cf 
Fair of 1933, thus establishing itself as a major tourist attraction in a banner 
for travel. 
Travel, in fact, is a principal exhibit theme of the Fair. Romantic South Sea gk 
is featured in the elaborate buildings of New Zealand, Australia, the Philippines, 
Bali and Indio-China, A Pan-American Airlines hangar on the Fair grounds 
the China Clippers which come and go on their regular schedules to Hawaii 
the Orient. The two largest halls on Treasure Island are the Palace of Vacatic 
and the Travel and Transportation building, emphasizing travel in our own 
Californians had a foretaste of the exposition’s musical attractions in the ser 
pre-opening concerts that brought thousands to the island during the winter, 
among the big musical events of the Fair itself was a two week engageme 
General Platoff’s world famous Don Cossack Choir. Edwin Franko Goldman be 
band concert series on March 19, that will continue into June. A permanent f 
of musical interest is the forty-four bell carillon atop the Tower of the Sun 
hundred foot theme spire of the exposition. This will be operated by outsta 
carilloneurs, such as Kamiel Lefevre of Riverside Church in New York Qi 
comprises three and one half chromatic octaves and was manufactured by th 
hundred year old firm of Gillett & Johnston, Croyden, England. 


Musical Olympics 
ApDING TO LAST MONTH’s sToRY of European musical attractions for this: S| 
word has come from Switzerland of an international competition for musi¢ $ 
to be held at Geneva, June 26 to July 8. Students of voice, piano, violin, flute 
clarinet or bassoon, who are under thirty, are eligible. Ten prizes of one tho 
Swiss francs each, and several other prizes of five hundred francs are 0} 
Paderewski heads the committee in charge, and the judges include Lesehi 
Gieseking, Baumgartner, Poltroniera, Penzera, Kulenkampf, Adolph Busch, 
gartner and Cortot. The purpose of the competition is to encourage promising § ‘ 
especially those who have lost their nationality or whose careers are suffering 
political persecution. The event is the fourth of an annual series. Past contest 
in Vienna, Warsaw and Brussels. NBC will broadcast a concert from Gene 
the final day. 
Fair of Tomorrow 
OFFICIALS or THE New York World’s Fair are preparing for its opening att 
of this month, encouraged by the initial success of the San Francisco Fait 
believed that the two Fairs will provide mutual stimulation, rather than comp 
for each other. Many will avail themselves of the extraordinary railroad rate ot 
dollars for a visit to both of the Fairs. a 
Among the events taking definite shape in the New York World's Fair f 
the monster male chorus of four thousand to five thousand voices, which will : 
in the Court of Peace on July 1 and 2. This largest chorus ever assembled 
United States will be composed of members of the Associated Glee Clubs of A 
Inc, There will be eight conductors, four at each of the two performances. F 
will consist of numbers especially adapted for such a large chorus, including 
Land Sighting, Maunder’s Border Ballad, and Sullivan’s The Lost Chord. 


Musical Map 


Tue Latest New York Farr leaflet to be offered free of charge to inquirin 
of Tue Erupe is a handy Pocket Map of Musical Manhattan and the Fair, 
by a well known piano manufacturer. This folder locates and describ 
musical attractions of New York. Cultural centers, museums, churches, 
routes to the Fair Grounds, and transportation lines in the city, all appear ot 
If you would like this map and other free literature on the New York F 
sort of travel information, write at once to Tae Erupe Travel Department 


350 Madison Avenue, New York City. , 


Shopping 


for Charm 


New Cosmetics 


Amateur and Professional Stage-Platform Makeup 


New Cosmetics 


EASTER’ GIFT DE LUXE 


uppose when you were a young hope- 
he traditional hunt for colored Easter 
which lead in a round about way to 
ift supreme—a gaily tied, gaily deco- 
f crammed to the brim, Easter basket, 
_ Easter the eagerly looked for event 
uur life, that was second only to the 
of days—Christmas. Now of course, 
sr means new clothes, new accessories 
gifts that spell luxury. Daggett & 
sdell presents the illustrated metal 
act and lipstick set, which is done in 
rold and decorated in engraved diag- 
bands. The set’s swank is enhanced 
n ivory colored jeweler’s box artisti- 
lined in deep blue velvet. The double 
act has a loose powder container. The 
2 and lipstick come in light, medium 
dark. The price? A mere trifle for 
a charming duo—$3.50. If your dealer 
not stock these sets, write me and I 
pass your inquiry along to the manu- 
rer. 


FLOWERS THAT GROOM IN 
SPRING, TRA LA! 


ster is just around the corner, and 
you plan your new bonnet, frock 
laccessories, you will find that every 
them will either be trimmed with 
irs, printed with flowers, or flower 
d, so that when you walk out with 
best beau, you will resemble a spring 
‘nn. You will have a most delicately 
make-up, and so you must use per- 
that will carry on the illusion of blue 
gentle breezes, and freshly blooming 
ns. Lentheric has assembled two floral 
typical spring floral sabre and 
d them “Triangle de Fleurs.” Each 
; boxed in a charming pastel band- 
decorated with a pair of formal bou- 
n green, yellow, dusty pink and 
A silver ribbon bands the cover 
is topped with a swirl of curly 
in fuchsia and turquoise (use these 
decoration). Trio No, 1 includes 
m, Lilac Jasmin, all of which 
~amy and warm. Trio No. 2 has 
ifferent personalities, Muguet (lily 
alley), sweet and tender, Violette, 
und shy, and Gardenia, flower of 
listicate. are inexpensively 
three two dram 
does not carry them, 
tell you where they 


“SAMPLE” YOUR MAKE-UP ACCESSORIES 


Being a gadget collector of the first order, that is a person who likes to wander 
through neighborhood drug stores, chain drug stores, and Five and Tens in “spare 
moments, | was impressed by the many prominent manufacturers who have boxed 
and bottled their cosmetics in 10¢ to 25¢ sizes. 

And so, I decided to assemble for you street make-up, using only the items I found 
on the counters of these stores. First let us take cleansers for instance. Among others, 
I saw Pond’s, Gladys Glad, Dagget & Ramsdell, Lady Esther, Miner’s Theatrical, 
Ambrosia, both the pads and the liquid, Phillips Milk of Magnesia, and Woodbury’s. 

Since we must remove the cleansing cream, I looked for cleansing tissue and found 
such well-known ones as Pond’s, Kleenex and V enida. 

For skin tonics, Woodbury, and Ambrosia were among those present, while Miner’s 
contributed their theatrical base, and liquid powder to match. Miner’s is one of the 
best-known stage preparations manufactured. Then of course, there was Hampden’s 
Powder Base, to which many of you are now undoubtedly devoted since getting your 
trial packages, and good dependable Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Lady Esther makes a 
splendid base cream. In fact, I found Lady Esther, Gladys Glad, Colgate’s Cashmere 
Bouquet and others had full lines of practically every essential represented on these 
counters. 

It was a veritable feast of favorites when I turned to the rouges, both dry and 
paste. There was a shade of rouge for virtually every nuance of complexion, made by 
such well known cosmeticians, as Outdoor Girl, Princess Pat, Cashmere Bouquet, 
Coty, Woodbury, Tangee, Park & Tilford, Lady Esther. These manufacturers had 
lipsticks to match, and most of them had a full line of eyeshadow, to which were 
added such well known names as Winx, Maybelline and Pinaud, for mascara. I even 
found Winx had an eyelash curler, and that some enterprising manufacturer had a 
lipstick brush just like the one I spoke of several issues ago. 

My real thrill came when I stood before the face powder section and noted such 
leaders as Bourjois, Coty, Outdoor Girl, Cashmere Bouquet, Park & Tilford, 
Primrose House, Pond’s, Lady Esther, Tangee and Max Factor. Cheramy was pre- 
senting their powder with a tiny free sample phial of the lilting “April Showers.” 
There was even a small powder brush available with which to brush away all surplus 
powder, so as to give a professionally smooth powdered finish to the face. 

If your local stores do not have all these varied brands, write me and I will try to 
find out where you can get these convenient size packages nearest your home. 


GOOD GROOMING 


While collecting your street make-up accessories from the counters of stores 
specializing in sample sizes, I headed for other departments to see what I could find 
to complete the perfect grooming picture. 

As a musician your hands will be noticed first, and so I assembled all the necessities 
for a perfect home manicure. Cutex and Platnum have the most exciting new shades 


- of nail polish, cream and transparent. There are polish removers for both dry and 


oily nails, whiteners for nails and hands, nail wax to strengthen those Chinese type 
nails affected by ladies of fashion, files, emery boards, cuticle scissors (these at 25¢) 
and buffers. Even the old-fashioned cake polish, which was the only thing we had in 
the past for gleaming nails, was there. A darling little nail brush in pastel colors, 
orange wood sticks, cotton, and—ssh!—False Nails for the breakers and biters. No 
excuse is left for ugly hands, for the hand creams and lotions are made by such well 
known firms as Ponds, Jergen’s, Italian Balm, Frostilla, Hind’s, Dame Nature and 
Pacquin. Of course I am only naming a few of the numerous brands they have for 
your trial. 

The next part of you, in order of notice, is your hair, and here I found every con- 
ceivable kind of comb, curler, pin, decoratron and brush. Even a darling rubber or 
cellophane make-up cape to cover your dress when powdering or brushing your 
hair—and you must brush for gleaming hair. I spotted Conti's Shampoo and Mulsified 
Coconut Oil. There was also Nestle’s Brilliantine and Lacquer, Vaseline Hair Tonic, 
Woodbury’s Brilliantine, and Venida Hair Set. No excuse at all for badly groomed 
tresses when you can experiment first. 

One whole counter was devoted to tooth preparations and your new friend, Bost, 
was there, as was Forhan’s, Pepsodent, Ipana, Listerine, Dr. Lyon’s (Vll bet your 
Grandmother used that one as well as Colgate’s), Kolynos and Pebeco. I know there 
were many others, but at this juncture a young man noticed what I was writing, and 
so I took time out and asked him what in his opinion stood most in the way of a 
young lady’s perfect grooming, and he answered laconically “spots.” 

I took this hint for you, and found that among the spot removers were Carbona 
and Energine. On the same counter, I found Tintex which will put the delicate pastel 
shades back into your washed-out underthings or overthings. 

Being such a fussy person on the subject of odors, I hunted out and found Zip, both 
depilatory and deodorant, Non-Spi, Park & Tilford Perfumed Deodorant, Arrid, 
Hush, Immac, Dew and Odorono. A formidable array, I assure you, among which 
you must find just the ones to meet your every need. For the unsightly leg hair, there 
were X-Bazin, Neet and many others. 

As I ticked off on my fingers the various points of good grooming which could be 
covered by a five and ten tour, one last remained and that was perfume, and so I 
trudged off to find what I could along these lines. Here indeed was a thrill. “Nips” 
held such favorites as your favorite Park & Tilford #12, #3, Gardenia, Adventure, 
Cherish and Lilac. Cheramy’s “April Showers,” Bourjois’ Evening in Paris, a blend 
of Lentheric’s favorites, such as “Shanghai,” and Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet made 
a veritable perfume parade for your every mood. 

If you have any grooming problems, address Theodora Van Doorn, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


ORCHIDS FOR YOU 


A, well-known. columnist usually awards 
“Orchids” to anyone whom he feels de- 
serves special commendation for some serv- 
ice or accomplishment. Park & Tilford 
seem to think that all women not only 
rate “orchids”, but should be orchidaceous 
as well. Encased in a violet-blue metal con- 
tainer, (you'll rush to match it for that 
new afternoon dress you're thinking of), 
is their new orchid lipstick—a rich, velvety, 
blue-toned red to help you wear those try- 
ing new shades, and to give you a fragile, 
“hot-house” visage. A similarly colored 
bakelite box carries cake rouge and a small 
puff, to complete the ensemble. The rouge 
box has a screw top to eliminate the usual 
“rouge over everything in the handbag” 
problem. The lipstick and the rouge in 
generous sizes are 10¢ each. If you would 
care to try these flattering new accessories, 
send 10¢ in stamps for each—20¢ for the 
set, (no Canadian stamps or coins, please), 
and I will ask the manufacturer to for- 
ward same to you promptly. 


Additional information on your make-up 
problems may be had by writing to me at 
350 Madison Ave., New York City. 


heoorrs Ven Doorn 


A NEW KIND OF 
DEODORANT 


NOT GREASY 
NOT MESSY 

EASY TO USE 
LASTS LONG 


Body Odors Disappear 
Perfume Fragrance Remains 


Amazing new Park & Tilford Per- 
fumed Deodorant not only stops 
body odors...it does even more. 
This is the deodorant that 
~ leaves a delightful perfume fra- 
grance! Permits healthful perspi- 
ration... yet removes odors, Pro- 
tects you for a full day...and it’s 
safe even after shaving. 25¢ sizes 
at drug and dept. stores. 10¢ size 
at ten-cent stores. Try it today! 
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“Known for Tone’ 


MATHUSHEK 


EST. 1863 


4 Combining the decorative charm of 
the Spinet with the playing qualities of the 
Grand, the SpinetGrand possesses every 
feature and refinement that have built 
the enviable reputation of Mathushek. 


& The purchase of a fine piano is a sound 
investment in cultural advancement as 
well as a source of pride, pleasure and 
enduring satisfaction. Mathushek Grands, 
SpinetGrands, and Spinet Cabinet Mod- 
els in various designs and finishes meet 
the most exacting requirements. 

4 COMING TO THE FAIR?—Send for Mathu- 
shek's Musical Map of Manhattan and the Fair. 


While in New York visit Mathushek showrooms 
and factory. 


MATHUSHEK 


132nd St. & Alexander Avenue, N. Y. C. 
New York Salesrooms - 43 W. 57th St. 


MATHUSHEK—43 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 

() Please send me descriptive of the 
SpinetGrands. 

©) Please send me 
Manhattan and the 


booklet E 


Mathushek’s Musical Map of 


Fair. 
Name 

Address ... 

City 


No wonder pride of possession 


comes with Knabe ownership. To- 
day it is more than ever chosen for 
the rewarding and sympathetic 
beauty of its golden tone, likened to 
the most beautiful of human voices. 


BABY GRANDS rrom $595 
VERTICALS . . From $445 


F.O.B. Factory 
Let our century of experience in 
musical service help you to select 
the right piano for your home. 


584 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


SEND THIS COUPON for yaluable in- 
formation and name of nearest dealer. 


Expanding Your Cultural and Musical Life 


(Continued from Page 251) 


upon the great state of Virginia in our 
earliest days. The settlement in 1607 had 
no Plymouth Rock of 1620 but it is none 
the less important. Mr. Niles has secured 
an unusual amount of interesting informa- 
tion and she tells it in engaging fashion. 

The charm of the book lies in the senti- 
mental anecdotes and atmosphere which 
the author has created. In other words, it 
is not the conventional history. 

There is a kind of disreputable fascina- 
tion to the charm of the gypsies. We have 
seen them in parts of Europe living in 
incredible poverty and squalor and again 
we have been in gypsy wagons apparently 
as clean as any one could wish. Martin 
Block’s “Gypsies: Their Life and Customs” 
(D. Appleton-Century Co. $3.50) is a much 
more serious discussion of this strange 
roving people who left India about the 
year 1100 and spread over a great part of 
the world, creating more romance and 
music than public respect. 

Born and living their lives in the open, 
eating almost anything (save horseflesh, 
which is taboo), rarely bathing, drinking 
little water but much alcohol, beggars, 
thieves, sharp dealers, they make a social 
picture impossible to respect. On the other 
hand their remarkable dancing and _ their 
infections music and their many hued cos- 
tumes have contributed fascination and 
color to all who encounter them. 

Their loyalty to their own is remarkable. 
A marriage is usually nothing’ more than 
a hand shake before the chief, followed 
by a fortnight of sprees—but there are 
literally no gypsy divorces. They settle 
crimes in their own courts and punish- 
ment is severe and unrelenting. All in all 
they are an enigma as a race and probably 
will remain so until the end of time. 
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Additional Suggestions For 
Good Reading 


Here are some books you should not 
miss looking up in your book shop or your 
library. Possibly you will not be able to 
resist adding them to your personal col- 
lection. 

“Chateaubriand” by André 
(Harper and Bros. $3.50). 

“Samuel Pepys, The Saviour of the 
Navy” by Arthur Bryant (The Macmillan 
Con po.00)e 

“A Guide to Understanding the Bible” 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick (Harper and 
Bros. $3.00). 

“Disputed Passage” by Lloyd C. Douglas 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.50). 

“Good American Speech” by Margaret 
P. McLean (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00). 

“Let’s Set the Table” by Elizabeth Louns- 
bery (Funk & Wagnalls, $2.75). 

“Beautiful Canada” by Vernon Quinn 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., $4.00). 

“Decoration for the Small Home” by 
Derek Patmore (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$3.50). 

“Co-Ediquette” 


Maurois 


by Elizabeth Eldridge 


‘(E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00). 


“Rhythms for Children” by Shafer & 
Mosher (A. S. Barnes, $1.25) 


STEINWAY GRAND 


Small size in perfect condition 
$450.00 


Will deliver free f ‘ 
if within one hundred miles of Philadelphia 


Box L.P. c/o ETUDE 


Absolutely free to all Etude readers 


A NEW PIANO 


Piano facts which will save the buyer money and help him 
to make a safe and satisfying selection. 


By William Roberts Tilford 


You may secure one of these booklets absolutely without cost by sending us 
your name and address, and also the names and addresses of at least five 
musical friends who might be interested in the purchase of a piano. Address your 


“How To Buy A Piano” 
c/o The Etude Music Magazine 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 
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MUSIC AND THE LISTENER 
by Harry Allen Feld 


Gives a clear and stimulating accor 

of the development of music and show. 
how to recognize and what to liste 
for in the music of different com 
posers and periods. Recommended te 
TEACHERS as a guide for courses j 
music appreciation, STUDENTS to 
clarify their own knowledge of musical 
development, THE GENERAL LIS. 
TENER to gain a fuller understanding 
of music for his own enjoyment. Th 
price is only $2.00. 


THE NEW MASTER MUSICIANS 


Revised and re-edited by Eric Blom 
this series now includes 19 volumes, 
each one a fine biography of a famous 
composer and written by an author well 
fitted for his subject. Attractivel; 
bound; illustrated with photographs 


facsimiles and musical examples. Any 6 
$10.00. Separately 


volumes boxed, 
$2.00 each. 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE 
SONATAS DISCUSSED 

by Eric Blon 
This book, by the world-famous criti 
‘and editor of the Master Musicia 
Series, contains detailed analyses if 
chronological order of Beethoven’ 
thirty-two pianoforte sonatas, illustrate 
by some 300 musical quotations, Ther 
is also a valuable bibliography a 
index. $3.00. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Dept. EM 

300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
$—________enclosed (Publisher pays postage) 
O Musie and the Listener, $2.00 

0 Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas, $3.00. 


0 Complete list of your music books including list 
the Master Musician Series—free 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSE 
Bauer. How it developed—how to list 
to it. An explanatory guide to a mm 
musical era. Not method, biography 
criticism. Debussy, Ravel, Scriabin, 5t 
vinsky, Strauss, Kodaly, Schoenbe 
others. $3.00 postpaid. 


PLAIN WORDS ON SINGING—Wi 
Shakespeare. New revised edition by pop 
lar demand; describes voice teach 
method and spirit of the most succe 
voice teacher of his day—‘the first sh 
ing teacher of London.” $2.00 postpaid. 


MUSIC THROUGH THE AGES—Bawu 
Peyser—authors of “HOW MUSIC GRE! 
($4.50). Authoritative complete textbe 
—many chapters on modern M™ 
mechanical music, instruments, ore 
tras, individual composers’ works. $3 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St, 
York. 


THE DOCTOR PRESCRIBES MUS 
Music, writes Edward Podolsky, M.D, 
creases blood pressure, accelerates brea 
ing, aids digestion, improves your hea 
Teachers, students, listeners—sené 
this fascinating book. $1.50 postp 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443-4th A 
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Allegro moderato M.M.2:=63 | Op.29, No.3 
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—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
mentrightfromthe beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 


FOLDER 


NEW PEDAL TYMPANI! 


d by Wm. F. Ludwig, the Concert Grand Pedal- 


Tympani reaches new artistic heights. Smooth, 
‘tion —clear, resonant tone—deep, hand-hammered 
> kettles. Used by Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
‘Dep't. R for free folder! 

1728 N."Damen Ave. 


F. L. DRUM CO., cage 


(Not Connected With Ludwig & Ludwig. Inc. 


» EASIEST 


fo master ! 
THIS NEW P-A 


@ Such beautiful tone, and so easy 
to play! Just touch a key and 
blow normally; you can’t miss. 
Nothing to compare with these 
new P-A Saxes, Clarinets, Trum- 
pets, and other P-A instruments. 
Fully guaranteed; your success 
assured. See your music dealer 
or write direct for beautiful free 
book. Noobligation. Easy terms. 
Greatest fun, easiest with P 
Write today sure. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


408 P-A Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


 —————————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 
TILTING RIM MOUTHPIECE 


adds 3 high notes. Amazing results. No more 
pS, muscle strain. Cornet, trumpet, baritone, trom- 
Used, recommended, professionals, teachers, stu- 
Liberal trial offer. 

L, 216 Ball Park Bivd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Band & Orchestra Instruments 


Honestly Rebuilt—Fully Guaranteed 
Please specify instrument you are inter- 
ested in and we will quote prices. 
Distributors King Band Instruments. 

WEYMANN CO., Dept. E-4, 
1613 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


What 


chants in our very progressive community. 

“Occasionally we learn of some educator 
who wonders if music in the schools is not 
overemphasized. Sometimes we suspect that 
there might be a bit of envy involved, be- 
cause of the popularity of the successful 
band director (Mr. David Hughes, director 
of the Elkhart High School Band, was 
awarded .a gold medal for the outstanding 
achievement of the year, a couple of years 
back) ; but I believe that if there is any 
overemphasis it arises out of misconcep- 
tion on the part of sincere and conscientious 
school music supervisors, and band and 
orchestra directors, who try to make thor- 
oughly good musicians of all their pupils. 
All of us, music educators in particular, 
must remember that school music is not a 
vocational proposition, and that youngsters 
who are to-day members of school bands 
are to be the commercial and professional 
men and women of the future. Some of 
them, of course, will develop aptitude and 
ambition for musical careers; and these 
find their way, after high school, into the 
various institutions of higher musical knowl- 
edge and, later on, into the ranks of school 
music educators. 


And So a Good Investment 


“AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION—‘What 
does a band cost ?’—is very difficult, because 
of the variation in conditions and circum- 
stances involved. It is becoming a generally 
accepted practice for parents of youngsters 
to provide the cornets (or trumpets), 
clarinets, trombones, saxophones and other 
small instruments, while the schools pur- 
chase and provide the tubas, baritones, bass 
drums, tympani, bassoons and oboes. Like- 
wise, in the instrumentation of orchestras, 
schools provide the string basses and other 
large instruments, with the pupils provid- 
ing their own violins, clarinets, flutes, 
trumpets, and so on. If a new band were 
being organized and al] the instruments 
were to be supplied by the Board of Educa- 
tion, the average purchase price of good 
instruments would be about one hundred 
dollars per pupil—small instruments less 
and larger instruments more. It is well to 
remember that the lowest priced instru- 
ment is not always the best buy. In musical 
instruments as in nearly everything else, 
we get pretty much what we pay for, and 
it is not just the first cost that must be 
considered. 

“Too many times School Boards adver- 
tise for bids and consider only price. If the 
highly proficient professional player re- 
quires a fine instrument in order to do jus- 
tice to his ability and talent, is it not rea- 
sonable to assume that the young player, 
however talented and ambitious he might 
be, should be given a really good instru- 
ment and not be put up against the handi- 
cap of an inferior one, selected only because 
of its low price? Proper comprehension of 
all benefits and advantages which the young 
players will derive, both now and through- 
out the rest of their lives, as well as due 
appraisal of the credit and enjoyment which 
they will bring to their teachers, class- 
mates, parents and others, demonstrate that 
the cost is not too great even though the 
finest instruments are purchased and placed 
in the hands of the youngsters. 


A Builder of Character 


“Nor A SCHOOL BAND INSTRUCTOR who does 
not know of at least several boys who were 


Do Bands Mean to America? 


(Continued from Page 225) 


never amenable to school rules, never quite 
in step with the rest, until they joined the 
band. A national authority on juvenile de- 
linquency once said, ‘Teach a boy to blow 
a horn and he’ll never blow a safe’; and, 
next to and just about on a par with 
athletics, there is nothing that will attract 
and hold the interest of the restless, ‘full 
of pep’ boy in school as will a band instru- 
ment and a chance to play in the school 
band. Therefore, and purely from a hard 
boiled business standpoint, it is perfectly 
safe to say that every dollar of public 
money ever invested in putting or maintain- 
ing a band in a school has been well spent. 

“A rapidly growing realization of this is 
evident from the fact that so many school 
band instructors are now employed on a 
twelve months basis, devoting their time 
during the vacation months to the class in- 
struction of beginning players as well as in 
weekly (at least) rehearsals of the concert 
and junior bands. This undoubtedly pro- 
vides an outlet for that restless energy so 
apt to lead idle youngsters into mischief 
and keeps them in step with school dis- 
cipline the year around, with no need of 
readjustment when schools reopen in Sep- 
tember. 

“Parents often ask ‘Which instrument 
shall I select for my boy or girl?’ The 
answer to that is—‘Don’t.’ I mean that the 
youngster should make his own selection, 
this selection to be checked with the school 
band instructor, who will point out any 
physical handicap to proficiency on the par- 
ticular instrument fancied by the youngster. 
When my oldest son was in his ninth year, 
I ‘selected’ the cornet for his instrument. 
He practiced and made very excellent prog- 
ress, playing solo cornet in the Elkhart 
High School Band two years before he 
entered high school and during the four 
years that he was in high school. But, im- 
mediately after graduating and even before, 
he played saxophone in dance orchestras, 
studied clarinet and flute, and spent several 
years playing these instruments in some 
very fine, nationally known organizations. 
I also ‘selected’ saxophone for our second 
son and later on trumpet, but he took up 
bass when he went into high school and 
became one of the very finest tuba soloists 
I ever have heard. Incidentally, neither of 
these boys is now a professional musician, 
the elder being Assistant Sales Manager 
here at the Martin Band Instrument Com- 
pany, and the other, since his graduation 
from Notre Dame last June, having been 
engaged in accounting work with a large 
utility company. Another son is now play- 
ing baritone in the band at St. Joseph’s 
College, Rensselaer, Ind., and he also has 
no idea of following music professionally. 

“T hope all readers will pardon this per- 
sonal reference. It is also hoped that what 
has been written here will help, in some 
degree, to bring about the greater and more 
nearly correct appraisal of the importance 
of instrumental music in our schools. The 
millions of boys and girls who have already 
enjoyed the advantages of membership in 
school bands and orchestras owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the superintendents and 
members of Boards of Education who have 
made it possible for them to have bands and 
orchestras with which to play, as well as 
to their instructors in music. And I am sure 
they are, without exception, properly ap- 
preciative of the opportunities lavished 
upon them, far in excess of those given 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


CLARINETS — FLUTES 


OBOES — PICCOLOS 


boys and girls in any other country on 
earth. 

“Music has been aptly termed ‘the fourth 
essential,’ only food, clothing and shelter 
preceding music in importance in a well 
rounded and happy life. And to participate 
in a musical performance, even one of 
mediocre degree of excellence, is ever so 
much more enjoyable than merely to sit 
and listen. The progress or retrogression 
of a nation depends on its home life; and 
a musical home is a happy home. 

“So, in addition to continuing and ex- 
panding the program of music in the 


schools, we should all promote more in- 
strumental music in the home, more in- 
formal gatherings of small groups in duets, 
trios, quartets, and small orchestras.” 
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This new issue is crammed full of inter- 
esting information about bands and musi- 
cians. In addition it has many outstanding 
articles such as one by Dr. Frank Simon, 
Director of the ARMCO Band on “Ten 
years before the Microphone”—and an- 
other by Ralph Rush, Director of the 
Cleveland Heights (Ohio) High School 
Band, entitled “What it takes to win”... 
“Football Showmanship” by Robert J. 
Barrett, Columbia University M. A. and 
“The Story of Fred Waring and his Penn- 
sylvanians” also by Robert J. Barrett— 
and news of the latest developments in 
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@ Do you agree, as a parent, 


of your responsibility to impart to your 
children a genuine appreciation of music? 
Then ask yourself these questions: What 


instrument is more appealing to young and 
old than a fine accordion? What single in- 
to every 
type of melody? What instrument provides 
for real musical pleas- 
BRINDISI is a fine instru- 
ment available at popular prices. The coupon 


strument gives richer expression 


greater opportunity 
ure? The 


will bring you interesting particulars. 


Ray aceonoron desTigale 


TONK BROS. CO. 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please tell me where I may see and play 
the BRINDISI Accordion. 


for your Accordion 
or for Lessons... 


. Pietro 
. and he tests and 
leaves. His 


@ Most complete range of all makes . . 
personally helps you select . . 
imspects every instrument before it 
advice remains always available! 

@ FREE: Pietro’s renowned mail course of lessons 
is now free to new instrument purchasers. 


Reconditioned instruments from $15 up. 


PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HDOQTS. 
46 Greenwich Ave., N.Y.C.—1237 W. Girard Av., Phila. 


ACCORDION PLAYING 


MADE EASY BY STUDYING 
FROM THE 


PAGANI ACCORDION 
MUSIC LIBRARY 
Listed in Our 
1939 THEMATIC CATALOG 


Just Issued! 
This catalog usually sent for 
10c postage, will be sent 
free to Etude readers. 
Mention Dept. E, 


©. PAGANI & BRO. 


289 BLEECKER ST. 


Wherever there is fun 
and merriment, you'll 
find piano jazz and 
swing. Join the fun; 
play jazz yourself. Play 
it with fascinating 
rhythms, fills and intro- 


lessons are 


ductions. You can learn jazz quickly and the 
easy. No musical education can be complete without 
Why not investigate? There is no obligation. 
coupon. or postal now for free details. 


Erskine Studio, Dept. C., 810 E. 14th St. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free 
20-lesson course in piano jazz. 


Name 


. Address. . 


that it is part 


WHY you should 


choose PLOUUG 


NEW YORK 


Mail the 


information about your 
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Sight Reading, Part II 


By PIETRO DEIRO 
As told to ElVera Collins 


ONTRARY 


TO POPULAR BE- 
LIEF, sight reading does not require 
any particular talent. Suggestions 


and outlines for practice were given in the 
preceding article on this subject so we shall 
with further 


continue ideas. 


Have You Studied Harmony? 


Or Is THAT one of the 
thought would not have tosbe bothered 
with? A knowledge of harmony, and par- 
ticularly the formation of chords, is most 
helpful for accordionists who wish to sight 
read. Instead of having to stop and read 
individual notes it will de possible, at a 
glance, to recognize a group of notes as a 
chord, regardless of the inversion. When 
reading a book we do not stop to spell 
out letters in every word. Instead, we 
ognize the group of individual letters as a 
unit and think of it as a complete word. 
Constant practice in sight reading enables 
the player to group notes similarly. 


subjects that you 


rece 


If one has not formed the habit of ob- 
serving tempo marks, dynamics, repetition 
signs and changes of-key in one’s regular 
playing he cannot expect to do so when 
beginning to play at sight. This habit 


should be cultivated immediately, for these 
signs are important and represent the dif- 
ference between merely playing a lot of 
notes or telling a musical story. 

One of the aids mentioned for sight read- 
ing was memory. Perhaps one may wonder 
where memory enters in reading music. 
Visual memory is very important because 
as the eye glances at one or more measures 
it photographs these mentally and they must 
be remembered while the eye goes ahead 
to the next measures. To be a rapid ‘sight 
reader the range of vision must be con- 
tinually in advance of the music being 
played. 

Granting that many readers have already 
prepared themselves according to the requi- 
sitions mentioned, let us go into the next 
step in sight reading. When beginning to 
learn to sight read it is a good idea to 
establish a definite system and then adhere 
to it. As an example, when playing a selec- 
tion for the first time, let the first glance 
be comprehensive enough so that it de- 
termines the key of the selection as well as 
the time. In fact, the player should glance 
also at the clefs, as the accompaniment for 
accordion music may be written in either 
treble or bass clef. A little practice soon 
makes it possible to include the fempo sign 
as well as the dynamic symbol. That makes 
five individual signs or symbols to be ob- 
served in the split second while the hands 
are being placed in position on the ac- 
cordion. 

Some accordionists experience difficulty 
in sight reading passages where the melodic 
line contains many accidentals. Such pas- 
sages frequently occur in novelettes. The 
following examples were taken from my 
text book “Sight Reading” and show a 
system which helps in werking out such 
passages. 


How to Read the Melodic Line in 
Group Formation 


THE system of reading the melodic line in 
groups of notes rather than as individual 
notes is one of the greatest aids in sight 
reading. It is the same principle as reading 
the chords of a piano part where the notes 
are analyzed as a group, not as individual 
notes. This method of sight reading the 
melody in groups is particularly adaptable 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


to a melody in sequential form; that is, a 
melody of one or two measures repeated in 
various keys through the use of accidentals. 
The following melody is in sequential form, 
the first measure establishes the melody, the 
succeeding measures repeat the same mel- 
ody in different keys. 
Ex.1 


Melody sequence 


fectrcpetetaey 


sequence 


To read this melody as a succession of 
groups, the individual notes must be grouped 
from one natural accent to the next. Con- 
sidering the rhythm as in 4, the first accent 
will be on one, the second accent on three, 
therefore the notes will be grouped from 
one to the third beat, and from the third 
beat to the end of the measure. The first 
measure will have two groups, the first 
containing F-A-C, the second group will 
contain E-flat-C-A-F-sharp. Therefore, in- 
stead of reading individual notes, the eye 


must see the melody as two groups in each 
measure, as 
Ex.2 


follows: 


Another type of sequence is where the 
melodic line is written in the diatonic for- 
mation. In the following melody it must be 
immediately observed that each ascending 
and descending group begins a tone higher 
than the preceding group. It must be also 
observed that the sequences do not establish 
a new key, but retain the formation of the 
diatonic C major scale. 


— sequence — 
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As these diatonic progressions do not 
create any sense of chords, they must be 
read as groups of notes ascending and de- 
scending. As the first measure establishes 
the feeling of three notes up, and four notes 
down, it is necessary to read only each 
accented note, and then continue the swing 
of up and down. The melody then creates 
the impression of ascending and descending 
lines as follows: 


bere saree Pfr 


Accordion Questions Answered 


1. What makes a person lose his interest in 
the accor dion, although he originally liked it 
cery much? 2. What causes a person to make 
mistakes with his right hand, 
a ig of music ?—BE. W., Ohio. 

. There are many answers which might 
5 your first question, Perhaps you have 
been playing music that is too diffieult. and 
have become discouraged, Are you studying 
alone or under a teacher? Regular weekly les- 
sons usually keep a student enthusiastic. Let 
me know what your daily practice program 
consists of as perhaps it contains too many 
technical studies without enough interesting 
pieces for divertisement. 2. Right-hand errors 
may be caused by the student not being able 
to read the notes correctly or by his lacking 
technic to execute the passages causing difli- 
ulty. Numerous other causes might be given 
but those mentioned are the most common, 
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Each collection has books for Cle 
and Cornets in Bb, and for Saxoph 


BAND and/or ORCHESTRA 
JACOBS’ ALBUM OF MASTER CLASSICS. 
plete for either ensemble, playable in combin 
14 numbers by such composers as Beethoyen, ¥ 
Goldmark, Tschaikowsky, Schubert, ete. 
JACOBS’ CONCERT ALBUM— 14 selected nu 
complete for either band or orchestra, playal 
combination, Lead parts for eight different j 
ments. Numbers include Rakoczy March (B 
Low Pasquinade (Gottschalk), Anaya (( 


JACOBS’ ENSEMBLE— 
original compositions by 
Playable in combination. 
PRICES ON THE 
Books, each 30c; 
Conductor, 75c. 
JACOBS’ EVERGREEN COLLECTION of 
mous Old Songs—Songs that will never die, 
songs, Southern songs, war songs, religious 
Arranged for all band and orchestra instruments 
Chorus (S. A. B.) 15¢; Piano Acc. (Cond 
60c; all other books, each 30c, 


BAND 

JACOBS’ BAND BOOK OF CLASSICS—Con tai 
numbers by such world-renowned composers as. 
Grieg, Schumann, Schubert, Massenet, Offeni 
Chaminade, Brahms. Excellent practice in interp 
tive playing. Each 
JACOBS’ BAND BOOK OF MILITARY MA 
—Published in two volumes, each containin 
cellent standard marches. Contains NATIONAL 
BLEM, by E. E. Bagley (Vol. 1), and OUR Dif 

FL E, Bigelow (Vol. 2). Each Bo 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
OOK—16 original compositions, including 8 mat 
An ideal collection for field, street, or concert. 
but professionally effective. “The sn appiest | 
Book in print.” Each Book 
R. B. HALL’S BAND BOOK OF HIS Most FAMC 
MARCHES—R. Bb. Hall was one of the great 
writers of all time, and here is the cream of fi 
ent. Includes the ever popular De Molay Comm 
ery. Each Book, 
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various American 4 
41 separate books, 
ABOVE (each collection): 
String Books, each 40e;] 


ORCHESTRA 
*JACOBS’ FOLIO OF CLASSICS—Published 
volumes, each containing selections such as Kai 
noi-Ostrow (Rubinstein), Polonaise Militaire ( 
pin), Triumphal March (Verdi), Angelus (Ma 
Effective in both large and small combinations, 
Piano-Conductor, 75c; all other books, each 
*JACOBS’ FOLIO FOR SCHOOL ORCHES 
Published in 3 volumes. Easy to play. The 
are superbly tuneful and the arrangements 
instruments are effective, practical, and correc 
ou 47 instruments, 

Piano-Conductor, 65c; all other books, e. 
JACOBS’ LOOSE- LEAF COLLECTION OF 
ARD MARCHES—Published in 3 volumes, 
taining such standards as Our Director, Ni 
Emblem, and NC-4, Piano-Conductor, $| 

all other books, eae! 
*COLUMBIA COLLECTION OF PATRIOTIC 
FAVORITE HOME SONGS—!20 songs arrang 
quartet form for over 50 Band, Orchestra; 
Fretted instruments, All parts interchangeable im; 
hination, thus many duet, trio, and quartet com 
lions are possible. Piano book includes wo 
music for nfixed quartet. Each B 
Has books for Mandolin Orchestra 
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A UNISONAL Instructor 
FOR ALL BAND INSTRUMENTS 

By FORTUNATO SORDILLO 
Asst. Director of Music, Boston Public Sei 
No uninterested players. Every book a melody 
Students enjoy practising. Cleverly-harmonized 
Accompaniment. Piano Acc. & Teachers’ Guide 
all other books, 


CHOICE MELOD 


from the MASTER COMPOSERS ~ 
A careful selection of lovely music from the % 
skilfully arranged for elementary school orch 
Conductor-Piano, 65c; all other books, e 


DIRECTORS: Send for free lead books to 
the above-advertised collections and C 
of Melody-First Band Book. Musical status 
established. Refer to this ad. 


Walter Jacobs, | 


120 Boylston St., Boston, } 
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Ernst Bacon, Dean, Spartansburg, 
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Photo shows Ad- 

rian Rollini, inter- 

nationally famous 
Vibraharp, star. 


Whether you play for pleasure or 
profit, no instrument offers greater 
portunities for achievement than the 
eet and mellow-toned Vibraharp. 

‘or proof, spend an evening with the 
lio. Note the prominence of the 
braharp in the arrangements of top- 
tch orchestras . . . its success in swing 
sembles . . . its mounting popularity 
a background for vocal groups. 


isy to Own—Easy to Play 


Tistory-making new Deagan Vibraharp 
ablishes a new high in value, a new 
vy in price. Easy to play (lessons fur- 
hed). Irresistible as solo instrument 
ndispensable to the modern orches- 
. Particulars on request. 


7» C. DEAGAN, 


ot. E4 1770 Berteau Ave. 
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in band music 


Foreword by 
Percy Grainger 
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PROVE YOUR PLAYING 


Pianists—Send for free booklet show- 

ing how you may greatly improve your 

technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 

reading and playing thru mental- 
ular co-ordination. Quick results. Practice effort 
mized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
nts. No obligation. 


well Studios, Dept. 411-D, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif, 


ARN “SWING” MUSIC 


re arene rs of all instruments—make your own 
nts *“hot’? breaks, choruses, obbligatos, em- 
figurations, blue notes, etc. 
ELMER B. FUCHS 
Dept. E Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ING CAESAR “SAFETY” SONG 


N EXCITING BAND ARRANGEMENT 
ally written for and dedicated to the thousands 
y Patrol groups in our schools. This band ar- 
ent is a MUST number for school, radio and 

band idly winning adoption as the 
che Send for it now. Price 75¢. 
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The Band's Place in the Community expression, The harm comes when there 


By Kart L, 
President, American Bandmasters’ 
Association 


KING 


THE HISTORY OF THE BAND in our country 
is a very interesting one. Band music was 
first rendered by the small ten or twelve 
piece bands which were formed shortly 
after the Civil War. From these small and 
oftentimes crude band groups have grown 
our excellent band organization of to-day. 
For years band music was kept alive by 
the “old town band,” and it was perhaps 
nourished by a popular appeal that is 
stronger to-day than ever before. 

With the growth of certain itinerant 
bands of excellent quality, and with the 
rapid strides of recent years in the school 
groups, bands and band music have become 
enormous and important factors in the 
musical life. The immeasurable share which 
the band has in making our people musi- 
cally minded can be a real source of pleas- 
ure to all who are associated in the 
American band movement. 

Many communities to-day have fine munic- 
ipal bands playing concerts in newly 
erected band shells to large and appreci- 
ative audiences, and this type of organiza- 
tion (a reincarnation of the old town band, 
tax supported) has become an inseparable 
part of community life. A broader and 
more intensified development along this line 
will be the next notable phase of band 
history. 


The Choice of Band Programs 


By Harotp BACHMAN 
Director, University of Chicago Band 


IN SELECTING MATERIALS for his public pro- 
grams, the school band director is faced 
with many problems. He must choose ma- 
terial which will have audience appeal and 
will be suitable for various occasions. At 
the same time this music must fit into a 
progressively arranged course of study and 
must be of cultural and educational value 
to his students. 

These characteristics are not necessarily 
incompatible. All fine music is not dry and 
uninteresting, from an audience point of 
view. Neither is all of the novelty, martial, 
or light popular music, which we find so 
liberally sprinkled in our band repertoires, 
harmful to the musical development of the 
student. Good taste and discrimination are 
needed in the selection of both the so-called 
classical music and that of the more popu- 
lar variety. 

Of great importance is the way the music 
is played. While the students will rise in 
a remarkable way to the technical demands 
of a good and’ interesting piece of music, 
the numbers finally selected for the public 
program should not be so technically diffi- 
cult that the players cannot play them with 
ease and finesse. There is a great deal of 
fine music that is not technically difficult. 
For every difficult number the band plays, 
it should play a dozen of the non-technical 
yariety, in which tone, phrasing, graceful- 
ness of style and all the niceties of musical 
expression can be emphasized. The students 
and audience alike will form a more pleas- 
ant acquaintance with a great composer 
through a polished performance of one of 
his lighter, easier works than through a 
stilted, laborious performance of a work 
which greatly exceeds the technical limita- 
tions of the performers. 

Even the playing of marches and “pep” 
songs at athletic events and on parades 
need not be harmful if such music is thor- 
oughly rehearsed and carefully played with 
good tone, clean cut articulation, well 


marked accents, and proper attention to 


are so many demands made on the band 
members for such occasions that there is 
insufficient time in the schedule either for 
careful rehearsal of the march music, or 
for the serious study of music of a more 
refined type. 

The principal function of the band is to 
serve as a medium for promoting education 
through music. Public programs should, and 
usually do, enhance the educational value 
of the band course and give it added signifi- 
cance. They should be considered, however, 
in the nature of by-products of the course 
in musical training, and not the principal 
objective. To prevent the orderly processes 
of a systematically arranged course of 
study from being retarded, it sometimes be- 
comes necessary for the school administra- 
tors to coaperate with the band director in 
zealously guarding the students from the 
excessive demands of overly enthusiastic, 
if well intentioned, community organiza- 
tions. 


The Value of Band Clinics 
By H. A, VANnpERcooK 


Director, Vandercook School of Music, 
Chicago 


PROFESSIONAL MEN IN ALL LINES have 
readily recognized the value of the “get- 
together” spirit wherein they are enabled 
to compare notes and ideas to the better- 
ment of their respective lines. 

Undoubtedly no one idea has promoted 
and advanced the profession of the school 
bandmaster and orchestral conductor so 
much as the clinic. The remarkable success 
of the clinics held throughout our country 
is truly due to the fact that they are held 
under the supervision of capable as well as 
nationally famed directors and teachers. 

At such clinics an exchange of ideas be- 
tween directors and teachers is possible, 
and it is in this conjunction of knowledge 
and experience that clinics derive their 
great value. 

As all bands, orchestras and glee clubs 
connected with public school endeavors in 
the line of music are usually lacking some- 
what in fundamentals, we have at these 
clinics an opportunity to impress upon the 
teachers and directors this particularly im- 
portant point. 

Every teacher and leader while attending 


these functions, should be prepared to take 


notes for future reference in the work that 
he does at home. One of the recognizably 
valuable spirits in band work is that of 
codperation, and there is no place better 
than the clinic for nurture of this spirit. 


Hands Across the Border 
By Captain R. B. Haywarp 
Director, the Toronto Concert Band 


WHEN THE AMERICAN BANDMASTERS’ As- 
SOCIATION was founded, a third of the 
charter members were Canadians. To 
Edwin Franko Goldman, the founder, no 
border existed. 

Canadian bandmasters travel south to 
adjudicate band contests; bandmasters from 
the United States journey north for a 
similar purpose. Dr. Goldman and the late 
Walter M. Smith have come north to con- 
duct massed band concerts in aid of Ca- 
nadian unemployed musicians, and in return 
bandmasters from Quebec City, Montreal 
and Toronto have gone to New York as 
guest conductors of the Goldman Band. 
Frank Simon comes from Cincinnati to 
conduct the Toronto Summer Symphony 
Orchestra (which plays on the share plan), 


and many similar incidents take place, 
where neither fee nor reward is asked or 
expected. 


(Continued on Page 278) 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


The world’s largest manufacturers 
announce sensational improvements 
in band instruments. Outstandingstars 
of radio, stage and screen are equipping 
themselves with new model Conns as 
fast as our factories can supply them. 
They all want the easier playing, faster action 
and exclusive features that Conn has perfected to 
meet the demands of modern music. You, too, 


will advance faster with one of these wonderful 
new instruments. 


NEW PATENTED VOCABELL 


Revolutionizes Tone Effects 
Newprinciple VOCABELLonnew Connqueror 
trumpets, cornets and trombones hailed as the 
greatest improvement in century. New tone 

brilliance. Faster, sweeter, easier to play. 

Many exclusive improvements, yet they 
cost no more. See the new models at your 
music dealer’s store. Or write 


us for home-trial, easy pay- 
ment offer and free book on 
Write 


your favorite instrument. 
Mention instrument. 


C. G. CONN, Lid. 
413 Conn Building 
ELKHART, IND. 
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What...a STRAD 
for SONNY? 


Fortunate indeed is the young- 
ster who studies a cup-mouth- 
piece instrument. For him, no 
years of struggle against the 
handicap of second or third- 
rate equipment! 


The inspiration, response and 
comradeship of a fine York are 
not beyond the reach of your 
young hopeful. And every 
breath will remind him that the 
twin of his own instrument 
may be making great music in 
that select company where 
Strads are taken for granted. 

If Sonny hasn’t beaten you 


to it, why not write today for 
the interesting York catalog? 


YorR«K. 


Band Instrument Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Dept. PR-1 


QUALITY SINCE 1882 
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A Study of Correct Breathing for Singers 


By W. WARREN SHAW 


ORRECT BREATHING for singers 
& is correct breathing for all other 


people—and vice versa. But it is a 
curious fact that neither the great army of 
singers nor the greater army of “other 
people,” with few exceptions, breathe cor- 
rectly. These exceptions are for the most 
part among babies. Therefore, if you want 
to breathe correctly, breathe like a baby. 

But how do babies breathe? They ex- 
pand to breathe, they do not breathe to 
expand. Unconsciously they obey a natural 
law; and we never have to tell them to 
take a deep breath in order that they may 
make themselves heard—and in no uncer- 
tain manner—from the parlor to the kitchen. 
Nor do they have to be instructed as to 
how to control the breath in order to hold 
a tone a long while. 

A very wise man once said, “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard;” and we might very 
aptly say, using the same terse formula, 
“Go to the babes, thou vocal student,” and 
observe their breath control and voice plac- 
ing. In explanation of the difference be- 
tween adult breathing and that of young 
children it may be known that on account 
of the strenuous activities of mind and body 
which begin in early childhood and con- 
stantly increase by reason of life’s situations 
and circumstances, we gradually abandon 
the rhythmical, reposeful respiration which 
fills our lungs without overburdening any 
part of the lung cells, and substitute a 
mode of drawing, or sucking, in the air. 
This kind of respiration is exhausting and 
devitalizing, because it fills only a small 
portion of the lungs and overstocks that 
small portion. For this reason the normal 
resultant breath support in singing is lack- 
ing. Herein becomes clear the virtue of the 
old Italian adage, “Chi sa respirare sa 
cantare (Who knows how to breathe knows 
how to sing).” 


W hich Shall It Be? 


WITHOUT DUE CONSIDERATION of the two 
diametrically opposed modes of breathing 
—that is, on the one hand by expanding the 
torso to breathe while the throat is relaxed, 
and therefore without suction; and, on the 
other hand, by drawing in the air with a 
restricted throat, and thereby only partially 
filling the lungs—we have arbitrarily set 
up various breathing methods based upon 
faulty adult breathing. Some declare that 
we must take a high and others a low 
breath, and others, half way between. It is 
enough to say that all such portional breath- 
ing does not meet the requirements of the 
singer. 

Correct breathing requires proportionate 
inflation of all the cells in the five lobes of 
the lungs, and this never can be accom- 
plished by any system of drawing in the 
air. Inspiration must be noiseless. All breath- 
ing exercises which permit forced inflation 
of the lungs, by suction, not only are futile 
for the accomplishment of complete respira- 
tion, but also are positively injurious to 
health. Many athletes, after brilliant careers, 
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come to an untimely end, which has been 
definitely traced to pulmonary troubles aris- 
ing from the rupture of ling cells which 
have been overdistended by violent suctional 
respiration. Scientists state that horses and 
dogs breathe better than men. Witness their 
performances. 

We find then that correct breathing is a 
matter of vital importance for all people, 
and for the singer it is particularly im- 
portant, because it provides better sustain- 
ing power for the tone and the phrase, and 
the ability to sing without undue effort. 
The habit of forced inspiration leads in- 
evitably to the habit of forced expiration, 
which in singing disturbs the normal func- 
tioning of the vocal mechanism, producing 
what is known as the forced voice. Then 
some of the “stuffed breath” escapes with- 
out performing its functional activity of 
vibrating the cords. Vocal equilibrium has 
been destroyed, whereupon the singer very 
naturally seeks some means of controlling 
the breath, and looks about in every direc- 
tion except the right one for the means of 
comfortable and effective breath economy. 


That Mysterious Muscle 


THE MOVEMENTS of the diaphragm are 
perhaps the least understood of the func- 
tions of breathing; and the general misap- 
prehension of how it acts in respiration 
may be explained by sensations and ap- 
pearances experienced, ‘especially during 
singing. To remove somewhat this error of 
what is known as diaphragmatic breath 
control, we must first understand that the 
diaphragm is an involuntary, not a volun- 
tary, muscle. Consequently it acts auto- 
matically. This force is supplied by the 
external and internal intercostal muscles, 
which raise and lower the ribs. These, in 
conjunction with the strong abdominal 
muscle and other muscles of the torso (all 
voluntary muscles), have everything to do 
with the action of the diaphragm. Dia- 
phragm activity is necessarily resultant and 
never should be considered as a directly 
governable factor in our constructive plan 
of breath economy. 

Adequate breath control is accomplished 
not by willful and direct means but by the 
involuntary vocal muscles of the larynx 
responding to the will to make a tone or 
series of tones. If the intake of air is cor- 
rect, there is an immediate and steady pres- 
sure of breath against the approximated 
vocal cords, causing them to vibrate. Vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords produces air waves; 
and air waves constitute voice. 

Under proper respiratory conditions, con- 
trol of the voice is gradually acquired by 
the combination of correct enunciation of 
vowels, articulation of consonants, 
rhythmic vocal impulse following the urge 
to sing. The following exercises will do 
much towards a clearer understanding of 
breathing and breath control. The mental 
attitude is of first consideration. Be repose- 
ful, be interested in what you are about to 
do, and note the result of your effort. You 


and” 


have heard about effortless singing, but this 
is only an appearance and is generally ex- 
hibited by artists who have labored long 
and earnestly in acquiring the art. 

Bear in mind that air rushes into the 
lungs of its own’ weight, whenever and 
wherever a vacuum is created in the lung 
cells ; and this vacuum is created by stretch- 
ing or expanding the torso muscles. Torso 
muscles front, back and side, all are volun- 
tary in their nature and become automatic 
in their action according to habits of use. 
Sometimes they become atrophied, or nearly 
dead, from lack of use; but these exercises 
of the breathing muscles will bring them 
all to life, and restore them to much needed 
vitality, as well as start you on the road 
to the kind of voice production which will 
make the voice grow in beauty, power and 
effectiveness, and develop it to its fullest 
capacity, without strain. 

Exercise 1, Stand erect with the arms 
hanging loosely at sides. Stretch the arms 
as you slowly raise them to a position 
parallel to the floor, extended to each side, 
palms upward. Now stretch your body up- 
ward as though trying to become a little 
taller. The mouth should be slightly opened 
and throat relaxed. 

Observe that there is in the lungs a 
sufficient amount of breath to sing any 
ordinary phrase of a song, without having 
had any thought of taking a breath. You 
do not feel stuffy from excess breathing 
baggage, because the air is properly dis- 
tributed in your five lobe air tank; and yet 
there is a much better supply of breath 
than could possibly have been taken by the 
longest and deepest breath by mere suction. 

Now sing Ah vigorously, at any medium 
pitch which seems most natural and easy. 
The involuntary muscles will immediately 
approximate and vibrate the cords, which 
will produce the air-waves of the tone de- 
sired. Do not will the process; will only 
the effect, through the medium of the vocal 
impulse which is the nerve and muscle re- 
sponse to activity of the vocal mechanism. 
The physical sensation will be at the back 
of the throat rather than at the front of 
the mouth, This is on account of the spon- 
taneous air compression at the true vocal 
cords. 


Relaxation, a Vocal Sesame 


KEEP THE JAW LOOSE, and open the mouth 
freely, and the voice will spring forth and 
continue to do so as long as you wish. It 
requires very little breath to sustain a tone 
for a long time. It is the interference of 
singing words incorrectly which makes ‘us 
run out of breath. Therefore study to speak 
your words in the front of the mouth, so 
as not to disturb the tone producing mecha- 
nism at the larynx, while singing. This is 
an art which is acquired after long and 
persistent practice. 

Exercise 2. In order to avoid rigidity of 
body, we now will do the opposite. First 
stand up straight, then let the body relax; 
let the shoulders slump forward; let the 


jaw hang loose, as if utterly dejected. 
low the face and tongue to hang loos 
an idiot—as Mme. Rethberg advised, at 
beginning of study. This appears r 
drastic; but this great artist had the ¢ 
age to say something which, however | 
ingly extravagant and exaggerated, sot 
the keynote of an immutable natural | 
the law of muscular development by te ; 
and immediate relaxation. Getting bael 
our text, bend forward and swing thea 
forward at full length, palms dow 
tinue the motion of extending the arms 
drawing them back. 
Exercise 3. Now reverse the proces: 
sume intelligence. Stand erect, as in B 
cise 1, and sing on a comfortable pitch, 
following vocal study, to be sung vige 
(mf or forte) on various easy pite 
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In singing this exercise, stand firn 
both feet, stretch the arms out gent 
with free action, from side to side, 
palms up, let the jaw move freely if 
nouncing Ya. Sing fervently, as if | 
something of extreme importance 4 
knowing any other language in wh 
express your thoughts. In other words 
as you speak when wanting to be 
oughly understood. Ya Ya mus 
something. 

Expand the chest at each rest, k 
the mouth and throat wide open. Th 
allow you to take air with rhythmi 
cision, by expansion rather than by 
Expanding to breathe will soon bee 
automatic function, and gradually 
the tight throated suction habit. 1 
action is simply to help the torso wh 
new torso action is being establishe 
is the way all breath should be ta 
tween all phrases of song. There 
will be found that you will never be 
with the running out of breath trou! 
not attempt to push the tones 
The sensation of attack will be at # 
of the expanded throat, but the ai 
will spring forward and any desire 
may be formed in the mouth and st 

By careful, thoughtful study < 
tice of the principles herein expl 
singer and yocal student will s 
an added freedom of breath contr 
production, and of these as n 
free emotional expression in sé 
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Good native taste, though rue 
wrong, be it in music, painting 
but this, as well as other faculti 
with age and ripens by de 
strong. - J 


CE STUDY, AND TEACHING, are active 
ughout the year. Teachers are ready 
pupils. Pupils—embryo artists—are 
ly for some one to take charge of their 
es and talents for singing. 
you are a beginning singer, that is, 
who never before has taken lessons, it 
xtremely important to get a good start. 
ce sure you are on the right road ; then 
ahead. 

wide awake prospective student of 
y will ask, “What is the right road, 
who will show me the way to it?” 
he best answer is, “Look around.” In- 
e of singers who are successful. They 

direct you to teachers who have 
ed them. It is better to get the opinion 
n experienced person than to trust the 
ment of one who knows very little 
it voice culture; whose advice is based 
lly upon hearsay. 
aturally, you are anxious to place your 
e where it will have dependable care. 
all means do some teacher searching 
your own account. The student with 
ative, and of independent mind, will 
his, and probably will be grateful ever 
ward. 
isit several teachers. But first arrange 


Searching for a Teacher and How to Do It 
By GEORGE CHADWICK STOCK 


for an audition, when sufficient time will 
be allowed for a thorough voice trial and 
a satisfactory conference. 

Do not hesitate to ask questions. The 
time and money you purpose spending on 
your voice entitle you to the fullest ex- 
planation of how your voice is to be 
trained. 

Usually the first question asked by an 
applicant for vocal lessons is, ‘What 
method do you teach?” That question 
usually starts something. Space is too lim- 
ited to dwell on what might be said on 
the feverish topic of method. 

Accept, please, a further hint from one 
of experience: listen closely to what you 
must do to develop your voice for singing. 
Pay close attention to every statement 
made. But do not accept as infallible every- 
thing you hear. 

Take prophecies of a great career ahead 
(if they should be made) with a whole 
handful of salt. Many people possess voices 
which are well worth cultivating, but great 
careers are rare. 

Do a lot of thinking on your own ac- 
count, and mix it with plenty of common 


sense. This will help both you and a teacher - 


to get at rockbottom truth. 


The Singing Tempo 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


W FAST SHALL I SING?” asks a dis- 
olate student. “Some say that I sing 
rapidly; others that I sing too slowly. 
at is a good singing tempo’’? 
he tempo of a song is very important 
ts musical effectiveness; but so many 
xs have a part in the matter that it 
npossible to give a specific tempo for 
songs. Much must be left to the dis- 
on of the singer; but a few points 
not be overemphasized. These we shall 
y briefly. 
he Character of the Song. The singer 
Id study closely the nature of the song 
e used. What singing speed seems to 
express its theme and idea? What 
t is it to produce upon the hearers? 
it mood would it portray—bright cheer- 
ss, or sombre seriousness? Both words 
‘music should be considered in deter- 
ng the movement of the song. Mani- 
y, some songs are more effective when 
to a rapid tempo; whilst others would 
tterly ruined by such fast speed. 
e Number of Singers Performing. A 
iS can naturally sing most songs at 
r speed than a group would sing them. 
voices, singing in slow tempo (ex- 
in typical numbers) have the effect 
ing laborious and cumbersome; while 
© voice, singing in the same fempo, 
seem to be free and amply fast. By 
his song until its theme permeates 
, a soloist, appreciating the num- 
-can be depended upon to strike a 
rable rate of movement. In group sing- 


EL to be used should be given its 
ary sound, colloquialisms being 
avoided. One yowel sound is not 

le to another, and singers who say 
of the English vowels are not 
zing and should be changed, so 
them suitable for intelligible 
, should be informed that the 
they have with the language are 

med on that language, but on 


ing the director may try various tempi, to 
find the one which best expresses the emo- 
tions of the song. Do not drag a musical 
number; and do not run away with it! A 
song, sung in an ideal tempo, whether by a 
soloist or a group of singers, will not give 
the impression of either fast or slow move- 
ment. The tempo so splendidly fits the song, 
and the singer, or singers, that the sense 
of speed does not obtrude itself upon the 
whole by attracting undue attention. 

Get Acquainted with the Song. As hinted 
above, the singer should study his song 
until he thoroughly appreciates it—so much 
that his emotions respond in harmony with 
the song theme. He should feel its message 
vibrant within himself, and should have 
a strong desire to interpret this message 
through song, in such a way that all hear- 
ers will emotionally respond to the number 
as a whole. When a song is fully appre- 
ciated by the performer, or performers, a 
favorable tempo is naturally struck as an 
integral part of the performance. To sing 
any song fast or slow, without considera- 
tion of its inherent qualities or of the form 
of rendition, is to take art out of singing 
and to place it on a purely mechanical 
basis. 

A safe rule is to let the song itself, by 
its nature, message, and theme, suggest its 
natural movement; then to adapt this to 
solo or group rendition by proper modifica- 
tion, keeping in mind the fact that, as a 
rule, a group sings somewhat faster than 
a soloist. 


What Sound Shall We Use? 
By WILBUR A. SKILES 


themselves, their ability, and their personal 
training and study. Singers should not be 
partial in their selection of vowels, because 
we really have no option in the matter. 
One vowel is as beautiful as another, if 
properly made. It is not right that clarity 
of enunciation should be impaired by tonal 
or vowel qualities; although, when at- 
tempted inexpertly, there is obvious danger 
of such a result. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


BAYREUTH! 


MUNICH! 


SALZBURG! 


GERMANY 


Let the genius of Wagner at Bayreuth, of immortal Mozart at 
Salzburg lift you to new heights of musical inspiration in 
Germany this year! 


Also, take your choice of Munich’s Festival Summer—concerts 
in the Bavarian Alps at the magnificent castles of Schleissheim 
and Neuschwanstein—Berlin’s Art Weeks—Dresden’s Music 
Summer—Heidelberg’s Theatre and Music Festivals—Singers 
Week at quaint Nuremberg—and many, many others. 


Explore the Blue Danube, the Vienna of Strauss, the castled 
Rhine, the medieval towns of the Meistersingers, the legend- 
laden Black Forest! Invest other vacation hours in treasure 
houses of art, modern drama, health and sport at famous 
spas. Save time using swift streamliners and broad express 
highways! Save money on the moderate prices of fine living. 
Plan your trip now! 


60% 


For Complete Information Consult Your Travel Agent or Write to Dept. 46 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


11 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Travel Marks 


further lower the cost of carefree travel. 


reductions in rail fares and use of 


MAKE MONEY aa gigas 


Fascinating new occupation quick! 
learned by average man or woman. 


improvement Guaranteed 
We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 


not with singing leasone—but by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct silent exercises 

and absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 
or speaking voice or money refunded . Write for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 
can now have the voice you want. No literature 
sent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent 
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full or spare time. Easy to understand meth- 


od brings out natural, life-like colors. Many earn 
while le: arning.. No canvassing. 
Free Book tells how to make good 
money doing this delightful home 
work for studios, stores, individ- 
uals and friends. Send today for 
your copy. No obligation. 

NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
3602 Michigan Ave., Dept, 1174, Chicago, U.S.A, 


HARMONY BY MAIL| 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons, 
by the late Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc. 


Small monthly payments. Send for particulars. 
Music composed to your words. 


HARRY WOOLER 
1116 Elmwood Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


PERFECT Dar! INSTITUTE, Studio 5584 
. Lake St., Chicago 


VOICE TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 
are invited to join 
The New York Voice Forum 
for raising standards of voice teaching, for 
protecting the interests of voice teachers, 
for safeguarding voice students, 
For circular, address 


LOUISE WEIGESTER, Director 
160 WEST 73 STREET, NEW YORK 
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Send for Catalog. 
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EARN! ss—voice stupents—ss LEARN! 


Earn real money NOW from the singing world! Learn 
at same time! NO COURSE! NO SCHOOL! Let us PLACE 
YOU IN GOOD-PAYING POSITION IMMEDIATELY and 
send you, all without extra charge, ‘‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT VOICE"’, a book- ~size treatise by Wilbur A. 
Skiles, with GUARANTEED ‘“‘PLAN’’ complete, $1.00 
postpaid. CASH $1.00 REFUND provided! ‘‘Passing 
RADIO Test’’ treatise included or separately for 35c; 
send no stamps or foreign money! Limited! 


Dept. E, THE SKILES SYSTEM, Box 454, Freeport, Pa. 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles, 
Send your mas. for estimate. 


OTTO A. C. NULSEN 
P. O. Box 774 


}Remoye supertiuous hair, privatel: home, followin, 
directions with ordtnney. enre and sk: The Mahler Metho 

revents hair from growing again by killing the 
rings happiness, freedom of mind and greater 
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Send. 6c in stamps TODAY for Booklet, **Beauty.” 
D. J. MAHLER CO. Dept. 10D Providence, R. i. 
S ; ’ ING New instruction book, with Home 
Study directions, It teaches you quickly, chea ra easily. 
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FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLD 
AXEL ‘CHRISTENSEN, 752 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, 
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SINGERS, ATTENTION! 


Correct Breathing is Absolutely Necessary for the Best Vocal Development 
Why and how is willful breath control destructive? 
Why and how is arbitrary voice placing destructive? 
What is the natural law of breath conservation and how fulfilled? 
What does voice placement mean and how should it be regarded? 
Send 15c¢ for Information Concerning the Relationship of Breathing to Voice 
Development and back to the Golden Age of Song 
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How to Understand the Pipe Organ 


O UNDERSTAND AN ORGAN, 
one usually commences with the 
swell pedals under the console, or 


and looks at everything “from 
up.” As one will find that 
everything is labeled, he therefore can un- 
derstand, through his eyes and any 
organ. The descriptions marked upon va- 
rious organs slightly different, 
most organs borrow their names from va- 
American and English or- 
gans, particularly, use names from different 
countries, such as, French, German, English 
and Latinized-Italian words. If will 
carefully scrutinize a stop, he will under- 
stand what that stop calls for. Organs are 
generally the the world ba- 
sically speaking; but owing to the size of 
buildings and the various sizes of instru- 
ments, voicing, and so on, each in itself is 
slightly different. We have playing pedals 
(making sounds when played by the feet), 
and we have loud and soft “Swelling” 
pedals, also played by either foot. 


playing desk, 
the ground 

ears, 
since 


are 


rious languages. 


one 


same, over, 


A large organ usually has several dif- 
ferent swell-pedals. If a pedal is labeled 
Great Swell-Pedal, it means that with it 


one can increase or decrease the tones upon 
the Great manual. If one has any (given) 
two manuals in swell box, then one 
pedal will swell the volume for both, and 
labeled. “Swell swell-pedal” 
means that by its use the tones in this top 
“swell” manual (of a three manual organ) 
may be increased or decreased in volume. 
lf the organ has four manuals, the top 
manual pedal will be labeled Solo Swell- 
pedal. Modern organs often have a different 
Swell-pedal for the Echo-organ. Besides 
this, there are various dampers and push 
buttons which affect certain stops and, be- 
ing invariably labeled, they tell one exactly 
what to do. The “Balanced-Crescendo 
Pedal” is a stop-puller; that is, when the 
toe presses upon this pedal the tones of the 
organ from soft to loud are brought on 
systematically, and when the heel is pressed 
this pedal will reduce sounds from the full- 
est organ back to the softest stops and so 
on finally to zero. The “Crescendo Pedal” 
does not swell individual tones, its function 
being to draw only. 

Under each manual we find push but- 
tons which will bring on combinations, soft 
or loud, from left to right. The various 
couplers, which affect octave pitches, are 
labeled and thus explain themselves. When 
the figure 8 is upon any tab or stop, it de- 
notes unison or piano pitch. When the 
figure 4 is upon the stop, regardless of its 
quality or color, it denotes that the pitch 
sounds one octave higher than if played 
upon the piano or organ key; and cor- 
respondingly a stop with 2 upon it means 
that the tone will sound an octave higher 
than even the four-foot pitch. If one sees 
16 upon a stop or tab, it means that the 
pitch will sound one octave lower than 
piano pitch, that is, one octave lower than 
the finger plays the key. When 8 is seen it 
means that the lowest C-pipe upon the 
organ is approximately eight feet long, ex- 
cepting when it is a “stopped”-pipe; in 
which case the pipe is only four feet long, 


one 


this is so 


stops 
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Non-T echnical, 


‘By ALBERT TUFTS 


but its pitch sounds as an eight foot pipe, 
because the sound waves must travel to the 
stop at the top of the pipe and then back 
to the lip, thus making really an eight-foot 
journey. This tone is somewhat muffled in 


quality. 
Blues, Reds and Yellows 
WE NOW COME to the modern color scheme 


(as seen through the mental eye) for un- 
derstanding basic registration. This may be 
imagined upon an old-fashioned organ just 
as easily, where all the stops are white 
looking with black lettering, as upon the 
most recent organs which are using the 
actual colored stops. 

Simply imagine that each of the four 
basic (family) tones has a corresponding 
(arbitrarily designated) color. They are: 
Flutes (blue), Strings (yellow), Diapasons 
(grey), and Reeds (red). I often like to 
think of the delicate soft Reeds (pastoral 
sounds) as pink, with the loud, more stri- 
dent and blatant Reeds as the red ones. We 
also have a fifth family in’ many theater 
organs and in some large residential and 
concert organs. This unusual (not average) 
family is the “traps” series of stops and 
their effects. In some organs the writer 
designed for theaters he designated these 
“traps” stops to be made brown. 

We have all kinds of blues in the color 
world, and thus we have many different 
kinds (slightly differently shaded in volume, 
quality, even pitch and color) of flutes; 
but this family is always recognized when 
heard as some kind of a flute. Low pitched, 
(16 feet) heavy, dark sounding flutes (for 
the Pedals), and even for manuals, are 
actually one or two octaves lower than 
normal (8 foot pianoforte) pitch. 

Each of these definite four families (of 
distinctly different tone colors) has° (or 
may have) 16, 8, 4, 2, 2 & 2/3rds pitches 
upon any one, a few, or many stops. That 
is to say, we find low, medium, high and 
very high pitches (different stops in a 
numerical system) for each family of the 
four tone families (color). Hence the 
strings are found low, medium, high and 
very high pitch, just the same as we found 
the flutes having these different pitches; 
and the same holds good for the Diapason 
and Reed families. Besides this, do not for- 
get that any stop may have companion 
stops at lower and higher pitches which 
will couple this stop (or stops) to another 
manual. 


We Colors Build and Blend 


THUS WE MAY COUPLE (tie together so one 
finger may play) any stop tone or tones 
upon any or all manuals and at one or 
many pitches. By the use of the couplers 
we may play all of the manuals and pedals 
together. With the foot swells we can 
cause one stop, or many or all of them to 
get louder or softer, from any or all man- 
uals. When the organist is not busily en- 
gaged in playing the pedal (lowest) tones, 
and in swelling and dimming the general 
organ tones (with his feet), he is pressing 
many levers which bring on various pre- 
arranged color or volume combinations. 


though always repre- 


General Information for the Layman 


No matter how large 
or how small a good 
organ is, it is supposed 
to have at least these 
four basic family tone 
colors upon each man- 
ual. Usually these fam- 
ilies are not actually 
duplicated upon the dif- 


ferent manuals (the 
color theory is), but 
the four families, al- 


sented on each manual, 
have a slightly changed 
(each same color) qual- 
ity and volume, when a 
same family tone is re- 
peated elsewhere (upon 
different manuals) in the 


organ. 

The art of registra- 
tion takes years to be 
really learned. After a 


rather long lifetime of 
serious study of the or- 
gan, I devised (twelve 
years ago) a method of 
imparting registrational 
knowledge to my pupils, 
which I now am stating 
for the first time in 
print. Over half of this 
way (scheme) may not 
be new to the good or- 
ganist, while some of it 
probably is. Anyway, be- 
sides the four mentioned 
basic colors used (either alone, in alterna- 
tion in the melody, by one hand or con- 
trasted by another hand’s playing), there 
are a mental discrimination and a logical 
treatment for getting variety, which I give 
as follows: 

Play a melody upon one manual and ac- 
company it (but with another stop color) 
upon another manual. Merely by alternat- 
ing each hand (a new manual with the 
other hand’s former manual) we have a 
delightful variety. Ignoring the printed page 
and moving either hand, higher or lower 
by an octave of pitch change, we may have 
new most interesting effects, with these 
same two former stops. 

If one uses a bright blue flute, we will 
say, as a melody stop, we may contrast the 
accompaniment, upon the other manual, by 
a duller string than usual. If one uses a 
bright yellow string for the melody hand, 
he may contrast this by having a darker 
flute stop for the accompaniment. 

We possibly could play any loud toned 
stop, anywhere, from any manual, and ac- 
company it with another stop (any family 
tone) from another manual (or lower pitch 
upon the same manual); but we find we 
prefer only about half of the stops for solo 
playing. We will use all of the stops and 
couplers, all coupled together from every 
manual, in addition using all of their higher 
and lower pitch couplers, in very loud 
passages and climaxes; but when this is 
done it is difficult to distinguish individual 
stops, save as each organ is so constructed 
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that one of the four families is cause 
predominate by more numbers of this 
ticular color. We also prefer to cho 
colors, pitches and volumes, and then 
seek to alternate these with other contr 
ing colors, pitches and lesser or m 
volumes. 


The Individual Must Feel 


THIS SCHEME OF THOUGHT is only the m 
est suggestion of this vast art. Our rea¢ 
imagination may be awakened to the i in i 
variety organists have upon fine ims 
ments, when they themselves: have a | 
mental organ from which to draw logic 
namely :—Flutes are pastoral and gooe 
accompaniment; strings and soft reeds 
good pastoral melody stops and to ac 
pany darker colors and heavier vol 
Flutes, strings, diapasons, and somet 
reeds, may be played in chords as 
in melodies, When we have a gener 
ground of normal volume and — 
color, of Strings and Flutes, we 1 
another Flute and a softer Diapa 
more volume is desired. (N. B 
Diapason tone is mellow, loud or so 
or low pitched and is a good blen 
more brilliant stops; however, 

very brilliant, high pitched Diapaso' 
often designated as a_ single « 
sounds very much like an 
and shrilly brilliant number — 
When we wish still more vol 
any particular effect of color, w 
more heavy Flutes, one or 
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strated is the latest creation in the pipe 
an field by Wicks craftsmen and engineers. 
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bine a visit to the New York 
World’s Fair with the vaca- 
tion of a lifetime! You can 
enjoy the cool, healthful, 
1,800-ft. climate of the beau- 
tiful Pocono Mountains, and 
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Diapasons, and a few mellow Reeds, or 
possibly a bright Reed. 

When an organist wishes considerably 
more volume with no particular color 
scheme devised, and also desires more 
brilliancy, he usually chooses to put on 
octave higher couplers of what he already 


has, and this may add not only much bril- 
liancy but, with about fifteen former stops 
on before the couplers were added, he now 
has at least thirty or more stops playing. 
Which is quite enough along the line of 
volume discussion. 

(Concluded in The Etude of May) 


The Preliminary Note 
By LEROY V. BRANT 


HE USE OF A PROPER prelim- 

inary note is one of the most use- 

ful devices available to the man who 
is both organist and choirmaster. This 
note is one which is not necessarily written 
into the musical score, and usually it is 
the dominant of the key in which the pas- 
sage is written. Especially at the time of 
the processional, if there be one, or when 
both hands are too busy on the keyboard 
to give a signal, is it a boon to the care- 
ful director. Very often a preliminary note 
may also be used to intensify the drama 
of the music, such a tone being followed 
immediately by the voices definitely having 
the effect of a stretto. 

If any purist should read these lines, and 
should question any person’s right to in- 
troduce such a note into a vocal score, 
where it does not appear, we would point 
to the fact that almost without exception 
hymns are scored for voices alone; that a 
part written in the idiom of the organ 
usually is not to be found; that where such 
is found the parts are different from the 
voice parts; that in the scores of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms (to mention only 
the “three B’s”) there are thousands of 
instances where the organ, the orchestra, 
or the instrument accompanying the voices 
for recitatives does in fact give just such 
a preliminary note as is here treated. 


The Procedure 


LET US SUPPOSE we have as a processional 
hymn the old favorite, Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, sung in the key of F. If the 
choir is not in procession the principle is 
the same, and the organist will play a pre- 
determined portion of the hymn, probably 
the last part, for a lead. He will play in 
very strict time the last two measures, to 
which the words “going on before” are 
sung. He holds the syllable “fore” for its 
exact four beats, and then he sustains that 
chord for another three beats, and for a 
fourth beat strikes a solitary middle C, 
after which the choir and organ swing 
into the singing, nine chances out of ten 
in perfect attack. 

An identical procedure is had between 
stanzas, giving the singers the needed 
breathing interval, and then certainty «as 
to just when they are to sing again. 

If singers have become accustomed to 
this procedure, one may vary the matter 


used in the extra but 


measure, one may 
never vary the rhythm itself. In three- 
four time one makes the extra measure 


three beats long, of course. 

The preliminary note could be, of course, 
one of three: that is, it could be tonic, 
mediant, or dominant. Of these three the 
dominant is definitely to be preferred. If 
the opening harmony is dominant no other 
note could be used. If it be tonic, the dom- 
inant works out better, apparently for 
some psychological reason, involving a feel- 
ing built up since the days of Monteverdi, 
a feeling of the dominant being the central 
note of any tonality, resting on a tonic 
foundation. One may play the dominant 
above the opening soprano note, or’ below 
it, as taste dictates. The choirmaster con- 
siders whether he desires a bright and 
martial effect, such as might be wished for 
Easter, or a more subdued one, perhaps 
during Lent, in deciding the pitch of his 
preliminary note. 

Bringing Up the Rear Guard 

IF EITHER CHOIR OR CONGREGATION, or both, 
are a bit hesitant in attacks (even the best 
singers sometimes get that way) the use 
of this device will prove to be almost a 
“cure all.” The procedure should be worked 
out by the organist before choir rehearsal, 
and then thoroughly with the choir. Per- 
haps two rehearsals should be had on it 
before employing it on a Sunday. It is to 
be expected that the congregation might 
make one or two bad starts during the first 
service in which it is used; but let that not 
be discouraging ; in three weeks the attacks 
will be sure. 

The thoughtful organist and choirmaster 
will find a thousand uses for the idea here 
presented. The preliminary note need not 
sound like a bit of musical scaffolding upon 
which the choir mounts to whatever heights 
it may attain. On the contrary, it can be- 
come a dramatic and reverent part of the 
musical score itself. Especially can such a 
device be helpful where the organist is 
placed in a disadvantageous location, per- 
haps behind the choir seats. Signals which 
are not visible to the eve must be given 
to the ear, and during a service they must 
be given by musical sounds. This way of 
giving them works under all conditions 
that have been encountered. 
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The Eternal Soloist Problem 


By WILLIAM 


Ir possiBte, leave the responsibility of en- 
gaging soloists in the hands of your music 
committee. Naturally, it will rely upon your 
assistance in this matter. No soloist will 
please everybody ; and the committee is less 
vulnerable to the attacks of disgruntled 
church members. 

Each soloist should supply the director 
with a complete list of his or her sacred 
repertoire, in order to avoid the annoyance 
of having them sing one another’s songs. 
No new song should be purchased until the 
singer is assured by the director that it is 
not already on one of the lists. To avoid 
possible padding, the director has the right 
to call for any song appearing on any list 
submitted to him. 

There comes to mind one church which 
made a practice of providing a second copy 


H. BUCKLEY 


of all solos, for the organist’s use. These 
copies were kept in its choir library. 

Do not depend upon your soloists entirely 
for solo passages in your anthems. Re- 
hearse all solo parts with the chorus, and 
have substitute soloists among your vol- 
unteer members so that they may step into 
the breach if your regular soloist is ill 
and no competent substitute is provided. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS — 
Answered 
By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub-— 
lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 

as to the relative qualities of various instruments. 


What power is used to operate a two 
manual reed organ? What organ stop do you 
think is the least used? Is there a six manual 
organ in the world? How many stops are there 
on the organ in Atlantic City? At Wanamaker’s 
in Philadelphia? What number of manuals are 
included in most organs in use at this et: 

—C, T. 

A. Two manual reed organs may be blown 
either by hand, if equipped for such use, or a 
motor may be used. We cannot give accurate 
information as to the organ stop least used, as 
that would depend on the specification of the 
instrument and the wish of the player. It, per- 
haps, would be some stop included in theater 
organs, not now in use, such as Kinura, for 
instance. The organ in Wanamaker’s store 
Philadelphia, is a six manual instrument of 
451 stops and over thirty thousand pipes. The 
organ in Convention Hall, Atlantie City in- 
cludes 933 stops and 32,913 pipes. We have no 
statistics as to the number of manuals common 
to most organs used to-day, but presume two 
manual instruments are most numerous, 


Q. Will you please give a list of good piano 
music for preludes, offertories and postludes, 
for a church having only a piano? Would Bee- 
thoven sonatas and excerpts from the oratorios 
be suitable? Can you give me the names of 
some pipe organ numbers that can be used for 
piano?—P., H, C. 

A. We suggest your examination of the fol- 
lowing books for your purpose: “Church and 
Chapel Voluntaries,’ by Dreisbach; ‘Piano 
Voluntaries” (by Publishers of THn Erups) ; 
“Ashford Piano Voluntaries” (two volumes) ; 
“Lorenz Church Pianist’; “Sabbath Day 
Music.” Regular pipe organ music, with a 
separate pedal part, would not be very practical 
for use on a piano. However some books of 
reed organ music might be found useful, You 
might investigate the following : “Organ Selec- 
tions” (Ditson Edition) ; “59 Original Pieces 
for Harmonium,” by Franck. The sonatas and 
excerpts you suggest would be suitable, if ap- 
propriate selection is made, The books men- 
tioned may be secured from the publishers of 
THE ETupDeE. 


Q. I have been appointed to purchase a 
small organ for a country church. Is the 
Sidi Dive neh ebena teh ale tenet gc tieianetahe firm a reliable one? 
Would you advise a harp stop_or chimes as an 
addition if we can afford it? What size set of 
chimes would meet our needs? In examining 
an organ of the type we have in view, I noticed 
there were no couplers or pistons. Would this 
not be a drawback? Based on enclosed specifica- 
tions can you give further suggestions of what 
we might obtain that would give more variety 
of tone?—N. B. H. 


A. As vou will see by the note appearing 
at the top of this department, we cannot give 
an opinion on any particular make of instru- 
ment in these columns. Harp or chimes may be 
added to your specification, though other addi- 
ditions would be preferable in so small an 
organ. For instance, we should prefer _a Pedal 
Bourdon rather than any substitute. With the 
inclusion of the Pedal Bourdon the specifica- 
tion you name would probably prove satisfac- 
tory. Personally, we prefer a 25 note set of 
chimes, but you would probably find a smaller 
set useful. Swell to Great, Swell to Pedal, and 
treat to Pedal couplers, and pistons, would, of 
course, be advantageous. 


Q. I havea small old fashioned reed organ 
—eleven stops and a single keyboard. Is this 
instrument a suitable one on which to begin 
organ study? I am thirty-three years of age 
and would like to learn to play the organ, Am 
I too old to take up a new instrument? What 
method or book would you advise? I do not 
intend to be a professional organist, but want 
to use the instrument as a medium for com- 
posing music Jor orchestra and concert band. 

A. If you anticipate using the ordinary 
reed organ, we see no reason why the instru- 
ment you mention should not be satisfactory. 
If, however, you wish to prepare for pipe 
organ work, the piano is a much more satisfac- 
tory instrument for preliminary technical 
work. The tone quality of the reed organ is 
quite limited as to variety of color. We do 
not consider you to be too old to study an 
additional instrument. If you wish to learn to 
play the reed organ, you might secure a copy 
of “Landon’s Reed Organ Method,” which may 
be secured from the publishers of THe Ervpe, 


Q. I am organist, choirmaster and every- 
thing else combined in a small church, To 
make the service more reverent I introduced 
a small one manual reed organ. I need books 
containing pieces for reed organ. Is there any 
firm that publishes music of that type? Also, 
will you please tell me the name of the nearest 
organ builder, so that when we have the money 
we can install a blower ?—B, B. 

A. You can secure books of reed organ 
music from the genre of THe Ercpe at 
a cost of about 68 cents to $1.50 each. You 


' will find some makers of blowers listed in the 


December 1937 issue of Toe Ertpe—page 822 


Q. What is the best procedure in forming 
a boy choir? What epee should the boys be? 
Should all have treble voices, or may voices 
which are changing be used? How many boys 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 
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should there be? Where can I get simple 
jor such a choir? How much power does ij 
and what is the cost per hour at sia cen 
k.w.h. for one-half horse power motor? BD 
large amount of use injure a pipe organ 
great degrec? What acts of a player will 
age an organ?—R. S. ‘ 
A, Let it be known that you wish 
ganize a boys’ choir and set a time for 
trials. You might set an age limit of ¢ 
twelve years, though in starting it mig 
an advantage to have a few older boys - 
as leaders. It might be better to avoid 
whose voices are actually changing. The 
ber depends on the requirements—size of 
torium—number of men’s voices (if me 
included), and so forth. If the musie 
sung by boys alone, we suggest that you 
with unison numbers. You will find that p 
all boys will be of the treble variety, # 
you might find a very occasional ice 
among them. Write to music dealers, st 
your needs for proper music and asking fo 
gestions or catalogs. The amount of power 
in furnishing wind supply is probably de 
ent on the amount of organ used—full 
requiring more power than soft combinat 
You might secure approximate cost fron 
Electric Company which furnishes the p 
Large amount of use of an organ should | 
natural wear. Ordinary use of an organs 
not cause damage. Interference with the 1 
anism, and so forth, might cause harm, 


Q. Will you please tell me the mean 
the double vertical lines on both sides 
whole note?—M.,. J, M. 


A. Double vertical lines on both side 
whole note indicate a double whole note; 
is, twice as long as the whole note. 


. I have recently started directing 
unteer church choir. For the anthem on &t 
morning I have been directing from the 
so that organist and members of the choi 
follow my leading. There has been some 
plaint on my directing from in front, P 
tell me how I am to get the results I wa 
do not lead from the front?—M. L. 


A. We are not familiar with the po 
available for the director of music in 
church ; nor with the seating arrangemen 
the choir. Some churches object to the d 
ing from the front, and our suggestion ¥ 
be that, if possible, you find some othe 
tion from which to lead. Perhaps mirror 
be arranged, through which a portion 
choir and the organist may follow you 
tion from some point other than in fro} 


Q. In Holloway’s edition of “Organ ) 
of Bach” appears the direction, “Ped. A 
work.” The word “flue” has puzzled doi 
teacher and myself. Can you help us?—B. 

A. The direction you name indicates 
stops exclusive of reeds—‘flue work” 
used to indicate stops other than reed st 


Q. I would appreciate a list of book 
you would recommend for a beginner let 
to play the organ.—M. N. 

A. We suggest the following: 

“Studies in Pedal-Playing,” by Nillson 

“The Organ,” by Stainer-Kraft. 

“Master Studies for the Organ,” by C 


Q. Tama young organist wishing to 
something technical about the construct 
the instrument. Can you tell me of any 
ence work which explains organ prinet 
something not too technical?—J, K, M. — 


A. We suggest “The Contemporary 
ican Organ,” by Barnes. 


Q. I am thirteen years of age @ 
studied eae for four or five years, & 
have a slight knowledge of He organ, J 
like to take organ lessons. Would you ad 
to do so? What do you think I shout 
reference to securing an instrument 0 
to practice?—D, 8. 

A. If you have a fluent piano techt 
might begin organ studies, but continue 
practice (and lessons, if possible), to_ 
skill in your technic. We are not famil 
your opportunities for practice. T 
eral ways, if they are available to yor 
securing the use of a church o 
whatever charge is arranged for) 
instrument with pedals in your h 
ing a pedal board to your p 
manual and pedal reed organs ar 
are sometimes available, second hi 
of a piano would not give you the ady 
two or more manuals. 


Q. We have a small pipe org 
church. Among the stops there ' 
“alarm.” It is impossible to pull 
its F pe 8 A Also, I once p 
had a stop marked “signal. 
it would immediately snap back, 
use? 

A. Both stops you name are 
nals for wind produced for | 
which is hand pumped. If ; 
egulnped with a motor, the sto 
If no motor is uate eat you ne 
“blower’s signal, sugg 
made 


h of the Grail 
Knights 


(Continued from Page 238) 


‘light-ened, the guile-less fool. 
The theme of the Holy Grail (meas- 
62-64) : 


A 


Bless-ed in love and be-liev - ing. 
9 other composer has enriched, so much 
iszt, piano compositions, by orchestral 
ations. Richard Strauss, when asked 
he did not write piano pieces, owned 
kly: “Liszt has exhausted all possibil- 
of that instrument.” Already the six- 
pieces of the “Années de Pélerinage,” 
h the youthful Liszt, inspired by the 
ties of nature and works of art, com- 
d during his travelings in Switzerland 
Italy, with the Countess d’Agoult, the 
ier of Cosima, are full of orchestral 
ts. For a musical pianist, it is not hard 
nitate, for instance, the wood instru- 
fs in the Pastorale and the Eglogue, 
n the “Symphonie to Dante’s Divine 
edy, for orchestra and female chorus,” 
rombones with their awe-stricken call- 
to the condemned entering gehenna. 
jate ogni speransa, voi ch’entrate (“Give 
Il hope, you who enter here).” 

‘the “Paganini Etudes,” the one in E 
4 imitates a delightful dialogue be- 
n rite flutes and French horns, while 
uigh bells of La Campanella speak for 
selves. The harplike arpeggios in the 
cert Etude in D-flat major give a ring- 
swing to a dropwise falling melody; 
in the demoniacal Mephisto Waltz the 
duction formed by the intervals of 
fifths of the open string-instruments 
; to one of Liszt's most genial composi- 


-one of the lessons I played with the 
er his setting for four hands of the 
arischer March by Schubert. He played 
reble part and I the bass, and when we 
» to the second theme, in A-flat major, 
struck the keys with stiff fingers 
ssimo and staccatissimo, together with 
ng the right pedal, and so imitated the 
ing tones of a trumpet in a most de- 
ve way. Bells, of different intonation, 
ig no dampers and being struck to- 
ar, produce unresolved discords. There- 

by holding down the right pedal 
a in measures 1 to 7 and 19 to 22, 

ss notes will also produce discords; 
by playing them pianissimo and hold- 
lown the left pedal—una corda—at the 
_.. the effect of it in this introduc- 
ences 1 to 22) to the march will 
aite a mystical one. From the twenty- 
“measure on, the right pedal, however, 
to be changed on each bass note, for 
ake of harmonic clarity. Further, from 
ures 1 to 22, the left hand must strike 
xeys with a light staccato touch, just 
é@ would strike softly a bell; while in 
lowing measures, beginning with the 
of the march, the bass notes must 
fed portamento throughout, pianissimo 
and later on, in the repetition, 
simo and molto pesante. In measures 
' ), observe strictly the difference be- 
iplets, eighths and sixteenth notes. 


he Master Tone Colorist 


STRATE THE PURITY of “Parsifal,” 
composed his theme (measures 52 
_ quite ingeniously, of intervals of 
ths. A velvety, immaterial touch 
the rare combination of deep 
and simplicity. This short interlude 
ed immediately by the theme of the 
which is played fortissimo, 
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three times in different keys (measures 62- 
86) intermingled by the ringing theme of 
the bells in the bass. It closes with a 
marsiale (measures 87-100) in which all 
bass octaves must be hammered down to 
sound like brazen steps. The last measure 
of it is connected with a pianissimo repeti- 
tion of the theme of the Holy Grail, by 
means of a pedal effect. Lift the foot from 
the right pedal exactly on the third beat of 
measure 99, and put it down again on the 
third beat of the next one. The following 
is played pianissimo and with wia corda up 
to the last measure. If possible, the intervals 
of the tenth in the left hand should not be 
broken. 

From measure 111 on, hold both pedals 
down without lifting them and end the 
composition as mystically as it began. From 
the transcriptions which Liszt made of 
Wagner’s music dramas, the most difficult 
one, technically, is the one of the popular 
Overture to “Tannhiuser.” Joseph Hofmann 
played it admirably ; he was the last pianist 
who dared to put it on a concert program. 
Musically, the most intricate transcription 
for the piano is the one of Isolde’s Lie- 
bestod, from “Tristan and Isolde.” About 
fifty years ago I played it for the first 
time, in Baltimore; and it was hard for 


Write for Summer Bulletin 


CONSERVATORY 


Mr. Asger Hamerik, the director then of 
the Peabody Institute there, to believe that 
in the transcription no note of the full or- 
chestra score was omitted. 


‘Indefatigable, and Faithful Friend 


Liszt WAS A HARD WORKER all his life. He 
wrote transcriptions not only of operas but 
also of whole symphonies by Beethoven and 
3erlioz, of marches, dances, organ preludes 
and fugues by Bach, and of several hundred 
songs by Schubert, Schumann, Chopin and 
others. Many of them he made known by 
playing them in his concerts before the 
singers had sung the original compositions, 
devoting also in this way his time and art 
to the benefit of others. Liszt’s lifelong 
friendship with Wagner is known all over 
the world. Not so much known is the fact 
that of these two stars in the realm of 
music, Wagner was always the begging 
friend and Liszt the giving one. For many 
years Liszt served as something like a 
banking institute for his friend, who com- 
plained constantly of being in monetary 
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difficulties and asked for loan after loan he 
never repaid. But he also borrowed from 
Liszt some themes and harmonic novelties 
of his works. When once, in a concert they 
both attended, a composition by Wagner 
was played, the latter whispered to his 
father-in-law, “Do you hear, this theme is 
from you,” and received the answer, “Well, 
then at least it will be heard once.” 

Liszt’s faithfulness did not end 
Wagner’s death. In the summer of 1886, 
upon the urgent request of Cosima, her 
father, now aged seventy-five, came again 
to Bayreuth to assist the Wagner Festival ; 
but his health was utterly broken, his last 
travels and triumphs in London and Paris 
having shattered his vitality. Dutifully he 
attended once more a performance of “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” but immediately afterwards 
was confined to bed for six days of much 
suffering and died on July 31, 1886, under 
tragical circumstances. 


with 


“The finest musicians in the world collected suddenly, without the previous 


experience of playing together 
chestra.’—Winthrop Sargent. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


would 


On his tomb in the churchyard of Bay- 
reuth are inscribed invisibly the two words 
which guided him all his life: Gémé oblige. 

* * * 

make a sorry showing as an or- 
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VERY STRING INSTRUMENT, 
EK, at one time or another, through wear 

or because of mechanical reasons, 
vives trouble to the player, with nonmusical 
noises that originate in the instrument it- 
self. This fact, besides the strange whims 
and stubbornness of the instrument under 
adverse climatic conditions, often causes a 
lack of response and sometimes thinness of 
tone. Seventy pieces, more or less, of wood, 
glued together, can cause just about that 


many kinds of trouble when something 
goes wrong. Let us see just how many 


things commonly cause trouble, and try to 
point out a remedy. 
the violin rattle violently when 
some notes are played? If so, you must see 
that no hard substances are touching the 
body of the instrument. Lapel buttons, bar 
pins, buttons on a dress, and stick pins, are 
chief offenders. If all is clear in that re- 
spect, then look to see that the chin rest 
is tight, and in the case of an “over-the- 
tailpiece” type of chin rest, be sure that 
it does not touch the tailpiece while you are 
playing. If all this looks right, you must 
carefully examine the back of the instru- 
ment to see that top and back and sides are 
glued firmly. There might be a strong buzz- 
ing if the top or back were even slightly 
loose where the chin rest clamps. 

\n E-string adjuster might be screwed 
down just enough to touch the top of the 


Does 


THE EARLY HIstToRY of the violin is veiled 
in obscurity. It is not known for a cer- 
tainty when or where the first one came 
into existence, but there are many different 
opinions on the subject. A certain dis- 
tinguished old French violist, bent upon 
going to the root of the subject, in a 
treatise on the viol begins with creation 
and speaks of Adam as a violist. It is also 
said that about three thousand years be- 
fore our era, there lived a certain king 
of Ceylon, named Ravanon, who invented 
a four stringed instrument played with a 
bow and named the Ravanastron. There is 
still an instrument of that name existing 
among the Hindoos, but as so many tradi- 
tions are merely invented to explain the 
name, not much confidence can be placed 
in this story. 

The early types of violins were crude and 
somewhat barbarous even up to the fif- 
teenth century. They were not made ac- 
cording to any set plan, but rather as the 
fancy of the maker prompted. The vielle 
seems to have been one of the earliest, and 
from this type a continuous development 
can be traced down to the present violin. 
In the early days the bow seems to have 
been rarely used, if ever. It is said that 
Sanscrit scholars have met with names of 
the bow in Sanscrit writings dating back as 
far as two thousand years. If this informa- 
tion could be relied upon, it would prove 
that the bow of some rude kind existed 
among the nations of the East about the 
commencement of the Christian era. But 
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Rattles, Buzzes and Knocks 
“By RALEIGH CALDWELL 


instrument. Unscrew the adjuster so it is 
absolutely clear of the top and try again. 
If the buzz still is heard, then look back to 
where the tailpiece gut is fitted. Sometimes 
we find knots in the gut that touch the 
top of the violin; the cure for this is a 
proper fitting of the gut to the piece. Re- 
member it might look all right when you 
are not playing, but when the chin adds 
pressure it at times lowers the tailpiece 
considerably. Then, too, in some types of 
instruments the top rises to almost a full 
arch near the edges of the tailpiece. In this 
kind of violin, tailpiece buzzes are common. 
The cure for this trouble will be found by 
replacing the saddle over which the gut 
rides, so that the tailpiece will be a little 
higher. Do not forget to look at the E- 
adjuster before you finally condemn the 
tailpiece. The small piece which holds the 
adjuster in place may be loose enough to 
cause a rattle. 


Use Good Strings 
NExtT TO BUTTONS, the chief offenders are 
the strings and the finger board. If you are 
using steel strings wound with metal for 


G and D, the fault is most likely in the. 


strings themselves. Strings made for use 
on instruments played with a pick (plec- 
trum) should not be used on a bowed in- 


strument. No player can do better than-to . 


use the best strings he can possibly ‘afford. 


Silver wound G strings, aluminum wound 
or gut D strings, aluminum wound or gut 
A strings, and gut or steel E strings (made 
specially for the instrument) can be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices. Do not be satis- 
fied with substitutes. If the strings are 
right, then look at the finger board right 
under the strings and close to the peg end. 
Pull the string aside. Is there a deep dent 
just where the fingers strike? Or does the 
finger board show hollows? Either dents 
or hollows might be the cause of a buzz 
or rattle. Hold the violin up and sight 
along the edge of the finger board. Is the 
edge perfectly straight, or is the board 
visibly warped? If-it is warped, or you 
have other troubles of the finger board, 
the remedy is in the hands of the violin 
maker who can resurface the finger board. 
But if these things seem to be ship-shape, 
look at the nut at the end of the finger 
board, over which the strings ride. In time 
the slots or notches into which the strings 
fit will wear down, permitting the string 
to touch the finger board. If a thin visit- 
ing card can be slipped beneath each string 
at this point, and moved freely, the trouble 
is elsewhere. Again you must remember 
that strings will rattle if the bridge is too 
low. In this case, a strong bow stroke 
causes the string to strike the wood. In 
particular is this true of the G string. Be- 


-fore leaving the inspection of the finger 


Evolution of the Violin in Brief 
‘By M. READ DANA 


the ancient violin seems to have been struck 
and not bowed. 

Stringed instruments figured in history, 
sacred and profane, and in lore, classic and 
barbaric. They were not used as we use 
them now, but merely as accompaniments 


for the voice. We read of the troubadours 
of olden times, and we see them depicted 
on the screen, going from village to village 
with their instruments, playing and singing 
for the villagers, or making merry at the 
court of a king. 


THREE VIEWS OF A FRANCESCO RUGERI VIOLIN 
MADE IN CREMONA IN 1678 


board, grasp it gently near the bridge 
and lift up lightly. If loose, this will be 
immediately. 


Tapping for Noises 
Now LET US TURN to an inspection o} 
body of the violin. With the knuckle of 
forefinger, tap firmly all around the e 
of the instrument. If no joints are op 
instrument will sound solid all aroun¢ 
there is a loose corner or edge, the ch 
ing sound will be noticed instantly. 
will be no doubt about it. In this ma 
it is possible to find a loosened place, 1 
it might be impossible to see it. The 
for this condition is a little good ¢ 
applied with a thin bladed knife. Wher 
parts are clamped together, be sure 
firm, but not severe pressure. The cor 
and upper right side of the instrument 
most often, and they are easily mende 
the studio. Be sure to wipe off all sut 
glue, with a damp cloth, after 
clamps. It is easy then; but, if scrape¢ 
later, it will most likely take some of 
varnish with it, leaving an ugly blemis 
Open joints in the top or back, where 
halves are joined, often are hard to 
and cause no little trouble. If the ba 
sound, look at the top beneath the 
board and beneath the tailpiece. A 
crack of this sort will cause per 
(Continued on Next Page) 


Violins were also used to accom 
dancing, which in ancient times look pt 
nence in all festivities, sacred or other 
At length domestic music began to be 
tivated in Germany and the Low C 
tries; and it is to this circumstance tha 
rapid development of stringed instruf 
is traceable. ; 

The viol was probably introduced 
Europe by the Arabians, and the Ger 
seem to have been the first to make 
Europe. The most ancient viols in 
ence are those made by Hieronymus 
sius of Bologna, two of which are 1 
Museum of the Academy of Music, Be 
These seem to have been made abe 
fifteenth century, But it was in 
Italy,” that land which has the repu 
of being the cradle of music, art and 
that the viol developed imperceptil 
the violin. The earliest form of the 
known as the rebec, had but thr 
and it is a question when the four | 
instrument first appeared in Italy. 
paro da Salo is given the er 
authorship. Da Salo’s and Mag 
are associated with the rapid dey 
of the art of violin making, b 
ivarius and Giuseppe Guarneriu: 
to its perfection in the eighteen 

The violin imitates the voice 
fectly than any other instrumer 
instrument which age cann 
stead, its tone will mello 
with the years, especially i 


made by one of the masters. 
- 


(HE EFFECT produced by the mute 
cannot be attributed to the strings— 
which, with, or. without the mute, 

ice equal vibrations when brought into 

n by the bow—but to the activity of 

ridge as the transmitter of the vibra- 
of the strings to the top of the in- 

ment. Its changing of the tone can be 
mted for only as a result of the mute 
ressing and disturbing the upper por- 
yf the bridge, transforming the hori- 
| vibrations -into perpendicular vibra- 
and by its weight restraining the re- 

at vibrations. , 

tes are usually made of wood. Some- 
ivory, horn, tortoise shell, hard rub- 

r metal are used. They are made in 

rm of a comb, with three prongs slit 

ch a fashion that the cleft of the 

s can be placed over the bridge, leav- 

yom between the prongs for the pas- 

of the two middle strings. 


Choosing the Material 


MATERIAL for a mute, in regard to its 
it, compactness and elasticity, is of 
tance. The more rigid and less elastic 
iaterial, the greater the effect. It is, 
yer, advisable to use a material that 
- too rigid and to fit it snugly to the 
of the bridge, which will produce a 
agreeable tone color. The best are 


Shadow Practicing the Vibrato 
By HERMAN BASSOFSKY 


ERFECT the vibrato, try shadow prac- 
and note results. 

ce an ordinary light, such as is used 
usic stands, five feet from the wall. 
st the violin for practice, and have 
ight focused on the left hand. The 
- must be midway between the light 
| white wall. 

ce light travels in straight lines, an 
sed black and white shadow-image 
» hand will be cast upon the wall. The 
w thus created upon the wall will 
as much penumbra, or depth of con- 
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ie, depending upon the weather and 
rature. This type of crack requires 
ost skilled repairer, owing to the fact 
he top of an instrument will season 
rapidly than the back. Simply pulling 
rack together is not enough, for the 
le will re-appear. The good violin 
- will do this job in such a way that 
‘Strument will not be strained and full 
ance will be retained. 

:f holes should be examined carefully. 
y small cracks start there, you may 
oubled with a buzzing when playing 
higher range of notes. A badly fitted 
‘can cause buzzing. Recently a new 
bridge has appeared. This has a 
slot cut, for about half its height, 
the center. In some patterns strong 
of the E string will eventually 
that side of the bridge, until the 
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The Mute 


How It Operates to Produce the Muffled Tone Color 
By OTTO J. MULLER 


made of ebony. They should be sufficiently 
heavy in wood, and the prongs should be 
not too short. 


There is, however, nothing better than 
the old conventional form of the mute, for M 
compositions played entirely muted; but it Cc Oo N Ss E R Vv A T 0 R Y 0 F U s i Cc 
has its little drawbacks, for the reason A= DEVITSLON: OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
mentioned above, and when only certain 
passages which have not been sufficiently 


prepared with rests are to be played with Graduates are prominent in the musical world 
its use. as concert artists, music teachers and super- 
To Mute or Not to Mute visors in public and private schools, directors 
Ir afi wot UNUSUAL to. seein orehesteas of conservatories, deans of college music de- 
—when such a passage is reached—the way partments. 
the players scramble for the mute. Usually 
it is found in a pocket, the violin case, and Thorough instruction in all branches of music 
frequently it has bee ft < , , PT 
equently it has bee lett at home. ‘Then .. . 46 specialist teachers . . . excellent equip- 
again some of the players are always sure ; 
to drop it, not only causing considerable ment (over 200 practice rooms, 23 modern 
disturbance but. also” not» producing the organs, including two large recital instruments) 
effect that the composer desired. inspiring concerts by world-famous mu- 
To overcome these difficulties and also ae ; : k dent 
to satisfy the demands of the ultra-modern sicians and organizations . . . weekly student 
composers, mechanical mutes are frequently recitals . . . for these reasons Oberlin Con- 
employed. Of these there are a number on servatory attracts talented and ambitious stu- 


the market and all have their admirers. Aq f 39 Alert af de 
Some are rather ingeniously constructed ents irom states an oreign countries. 


and operate with such rapidity that to mute Degrees: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Schoo! 

or unmute consumes no more time than to Music, and Bachelor of Arts, with major in 
change from arco to pizzicato. j ; 

SS piaiiea Sites music. Oberlin College, on the same campus, 

makes possible excellent combination courses. 
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trast, as it would have if the sun were used 
as the source of light. Practice the vibrato 
slowly at first; then gradually accelerate 


a eee 
the vibrato, using the same tone. The 
vibratory action of the shadow will in- crn OW 0 | ad 
crease proportionately with the increased 
tempo of the vibrato. WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
Since the eye has a great advantage over ATTRACTIONS and 


the ear, close observation of the magnified ULEAD ERRe Ee School ADVANTAGES 


shadow of the hand will help you to see The Conservatory of Music is a member of the National Association of 
and rs ac re 9us i Schools of Music and includes on its faculty outstanding men and women. 
- tes inte each tremulous motion and bess Offers unusual opportunities for effective work and rapid progress because 
detect details that the ear can scarcely dis- of its strong personnel, inspiring setting and religious-cultural influences. 
cern in sound, Strong music curriculum (Theory, Applied Music and Education Courses) 


with attractive opportunities of added subjects in Language, Speech, 
Science, Philosophy, etc. Write now for unusually interesting bulletin. 


Address: The Director, Box EM-49, Summer School, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


Ohe Cilebeland Institute of (T)usir 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Faculty of Nationally Known Musicians 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


slot just above the foot of the bridge will 
close. When this happens there is a knock- 
ing rattle that can be corrected only by 
cutting open the horizontal slot to its 
former width. 


i —————————— 
A sharp knock, like the tap of the knuckle Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place. Etude Advertisers Open the 
on the back of the violin, will occur in Doors to Real Opportunities 


some cases. As a rule this is the result of a 
AMBITIOUS VIOLINISTS! 


loose neck or end pin block. Generally, 
raising or lowering the instrument from 

Here is your opportunity to study under 
LEOPOLD FOEDERL 


playing position will cause this sound. This 
recently appointed to Sherwood’s faculty. 


same knock can be caused by a loose nut 
or saddle, loose tailpiece, or a weakening 
of the tailpiece gut. When there are noises 
in the instrument and the trouble cannot 
be located, the violin maker might find the 
inside linings or blocks or bass bar are 
causing the trouble. But try it yourself 
first—most of the noises mentioned are 
easily found and just as easily remedied. 


Mr. Foederl is a graduate of the University of Vienna, 

Artist Faculty Member—Salzburg Mozarteum. 

First Violinist—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra. 

Distinguished Solo Violinist. 

Teacher of many of Europe's foremost violinists. 

Guest Conductor—Budapest Symphony, Vienna Sym- 
phony, Vienna Philharmonic, Vienna Private 
Opera Orchestras. 

Write for information about moderate tuition rates, 

or for free audition. 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


VIRZI VIOLINS = cataioc 


New and Old...violins at a surprisingly low price 
Expert Repairing 
E. J. & J. Virzi Corp., 503 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 


An important Monthly Publication by Violin Expert 
Peisue—S2.50 per year in U.S. A.—Foreign $2.75 


25c per 
E. N. DORING, P.O. Box 733, Evanston, Illinois 
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Combine Vacation and Music Study 


Institutional 


AERWUUD 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
School 


s 


A professional school 
in a university environment 


For Free Bulletins Write to 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1830 Sherman Avenue 


Evanston, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN 
__A”A 7772 


UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world's greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


Light Weeks 
Summer Session 
June 26th to August 18th 
CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods 


Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 
Courses in piano, volce, violin, ‘cello, organ, theory, 
public school music and ehoir directing leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees. 
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Attend SHERWOOD’S low-cost 
SUMMER COURSES 


Enjoy a cool summer 
in lakeside Chicago 


Plan now to join the hundreds of am- 
bitious students and teachers who come 
to Sherwood every summer. Take ad- 
vantage of the thorough, professional 
training offered in special low-cost sum- 
mer courses. 


With other congenial young people 
you will study hard and accomplish 
much. “Under the stars’ at Ravinia and 
Grant Park you will enjoy perform- 
ances of the world's finest opera and 
symphonic music. Because of its superb 
location along the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan, its sandy beaches, parks, and 
playgrounds, theatres, art galleries and 
museums, Chicago is an ideal setting 
for healthful, worthwhile recreation. 


Faculty of 75. Private instruction in 
piano, voice, all .instruments, theory, 
composition, dramatic art, dancing. Spe- 
cial short-term classes in 50 subjects, 
including piano normal class, teaching 
repertoire, class piano; master classes 
in violin and voice, public school music, 
conducting, theory, composition, micro- 
phone technique, etc. Certificates, di- 
plomas, degrees awarded. 


Dormitory accommodations. Write to- 
day for catalog and all-expense esti- 
mate. 410 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


E. Clifford 
Toren, 
Director 


Trains students for active musical careers in 
their chosen field. Progressive faculty. Conserv- 
atory occupies own building. Piano, voice, 
violin, cello, reed and brass instruments, church 
and choral music, theory, music education and 
expression. For complete information 


Write E. CLIFFORD TOREN, Dir. 


3236 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
DETROIT mistcar arr 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman 
DR. EDWARD B. MANVILLE, President 


Member of the National Association of Music Schools. 
Founded 1897. All branches of Music and Dramatic Art, 
School of Sacred Music. Faculty of 70 artists, Accredited 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees, 


H. B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
52 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 


OLITAN 
ISMOF™ usic 


SHIRLEY GANDELL, M.A., Oxiord 
University, England, President. 
34th year. Accredited. Offers courses 
in all branches of Music. Certificates, 
diplomas and degrees, Desirable board- 
ing accommodations. Located in down- 

town musical center. 
Box E, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Four and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 
of Artist Teachers. Seventh Annual Bach Festival, 
June 9 and 10, 1939. Send for catalogue or informa- 
tion to 


ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


Bands and Orchestras 
(Continued from Page 269) 


Opportunities for complete bands to meet 
and to fraternize are naturally fewer than 
for individuals, but when this does occur 
it is evident that the brotherhood of bands- 
men knows no national bounds. 

With a fairly intimate knowledge of 
numerous bands and bandmasters of both 
countries, this writer long ago discovered 
that the hearts and homes of each are ever 
open to the other, for though living under 
different flags, we are all Americans! 


The Brass Family in the Band 
By Ernest WILLIAMS 


Director Ernest Williams School of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OUR FOREMOST SYMPHONIC BAND conductors 
are securing effects from the brasses not 
dreamed of two decades ago. They are 
choosing their instrumentalists with as much 
care, as regards quality, balance and blend- 
ing properties, as a chorus master exercises 
in the selection of voices. 

In the past, notable limitations have been 
placed on the brass group. Theorists and 
composers held the opinion that the brasses 
were not well adapted to expressive play- 
ing, believing that simplicity, eloquence, 
energetic power and the excellent capacity 
for swelling from pianissimo to fortissimo, 
and wice versa, were the valuable qualities 
of the group. This viewpoint is changing 
owing to the excellence of our present day 
performers, who are capable of expressing 
on the brasses some of the extremes of 
emotion such as joy, sorrow, mirth, melan- 
choly, brilliancy, dullness, triumph and 
nobility. 

The solo brasses are a near approach to 
the human voice and in the cantabile are 
extremely beautiful. The great virtuoso or- 
chestral conductors obtain the esthetic 
qualities from the brass choirs which are 
also indispensable to him in the martial 
passages and powerful climaxes. 

The brass family plays a more important 
part in the symphony band than otherwise 
as a result of the fact that our band litera- 
ture is mostly transcribed from the or- 
chestra. Clarinet, bassoon, viola, violoncello 
and bass parts are frequently given to the 
brasses in the band arrangements. The 
American Bandmasters’ Association and 
the National School Band Association are 
encouraging composers to write for the 
symphonic band, so that it will eventually 
have a literature of its own. 


The United States Marine Band 


By CapraIn TAYLOR BRANSON 


Conductor, United States Marine Band 
UNIQUE IN THE BAND ANNALS of our ‘na- 
tion is the United States Marine Band; 
its long history bears witness to its position. 
Organized in 1798, by Act of Congress, it 
has functioned in the nation’s Capital since 
1800 when the seat of our government was 
moved from Philadelphia to Washington. 
Since that time it has given an unbroken 
series of concerts in Washington; and be- 
ginning with the administration of Presi- 
dent Van Buren, it has appeared on the 
east front of the Capitol building. President 
Tyler instituted the old promenade concerts 
on the White House grounds on Saturday 
afternoons, and in 1856 President Pierce 
showed special interest in the work of the 
band at the White House grounds and 


‘Capitol. 


Great impetus to the cause of band music 
in the United States was given by John 
Philip Sousa, who composed his most fa- 
mous marches while Leader of the Marine 
Band from 1880 to 1892, and he did much 
to improve the quality of music played by 
the band. After the Spanish-American War 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


i. Se 


further advancement was made in the 
grams of the Marine Band under 
William H. Santelmann, and _ sin 
World War even greater strides have 
made. With the advent of radio and 
phonograph, music in America has reg 
a high order, and the Marine Band, 
programs, has kept pace with such prog 

All applicants for enlistment in 
United States Marine Band must be A 
ican citizens and high school gradua 
and lately there has been an insistence 
all take courses in arranging for band 
orchestra, with a resultant fine corp: 
arrangers who transcribe the great cla 
for military band. Through its long @ 
ence, the Marine Band has had a recor 
be proud of, and this heritage is recogr 
and lived up to by its present members. 
a military well drilled marching orgs 
tion, and as a concert organization, 
Marine Band of to-day is a prime moye 
the band forces existent in America. 


Tempo in Band Performance 
By Cwarres O'NEILL 


Formerly Director of Music, 
Royal 22nd Regiment 


ONE OF THE MAIN FEATURES in a sati 
tory music performance is a good ch 
of tempo. 

In band music, many performances w 
would have been good have been advei 
affected by what may be described a 
wise choice of tempo. It is the slow # 
that seem to give the most trouble, 
tendency being to take them too sle 

The music terms in common ‘use are 
great extent indefinite and, unless m 
nome rate of speed is indicated, thet 
often difficulty in determining what is 
propriate to the occasion. 

Several factors should be consideret 
fore deciding upon a tempo for a 
work, among them being: 


1. The length of the phrase 
2. The number of harmonic chang 
3. The complexity of the music 
4. The character of the music. 


Each of these should receive close 4 
tion in making a decision, and the im 
ance of the character of the music ¢ 
be overemphasized. 

How often do we hear a simple me 
which should move along easily, play: 
a slow, sensuous manner? When mi 
such as these have been determined 
nicety, there is every reason to believe 
tempo will be handled with as much z 
as any other aspect of musical perforr 


Past and Future of Concert B 


By Lr, Cuartes Benter, U.S.N. 
Leader, United States Navy Bai 


So MANY ARTICLES AND STORIES hav 
written about the great bands of thi 
that one is perhaps impressed with t 
cadence in this particular branch of 
sical art. There is an erroneous ide 
the band reached its pinnacle long 
back in the “good old days,” as it 
and that it is now on the decli 

This is no doubt largely due 
pensity among writers toward gla 
their phrases, a deft touch - 
distant past in an aura of ror 
some form of recording prese 
of some of these traditional ba 
be in a position to make meé 
comparisons between those unit 
bands of our own time. * 

The new band movement, as W 
is possessed of advantages 
of by our worthy p: adecessor 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER GDEPARTMENT 


Conducted 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 
Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


e Against Four. 


How do you play the following ta ms? 
—Bb. H.B 


. B 
Cc 


ee Se, 


er 


3 
me tf 


(a) The common multiple of three and 
$ six. Count two for each right-hand note 
they will come on one, three, and five. 
t three for each note in the left hand and 
come on one and four. However, this 
“not to be necessary more than once or 
, as the second note in the left hand 
; exactly half way between the second 
hird notes of the triplet in the right hand. 
These rhythms can be mathematically 
yreted by counting up to twelve (common 
ple of three and four), but notwithstand- 
1¢ fact that many teachers do this, it is 
impractical. The two groups should be 
sa unit. This is not so difficult since such 
ms are generally used only in fast tempi. 
ywer tempi a fairly satisfactory way is 
y the second note of the triplet between 
cond and third notes in the right hand 
he third note of the triplet between the 
and fourth notes in the right hand. 

By playing the right hand notes in twos, 
ave the same rhythm as in (b). 

I never saw this rhythm. If you have I 
[be pleased to have you tell me where you 
it 


The second note of the left hand comes 
y half way between the third and fourth 
of the right hand. 


ult Rhythm in Grieg and Godard. 

1. In Grieg’s To Spring, first line, third 
ire of the left hand, I cannot understand 
mly five beats are given when the time 
‘ure is siz-four. In my copy there is a 2 
l over the two quarter notes and I as- 
they are played against the fifth beat. 
iid appreciate an explanation of how only 
it of five can be correct. 
Something~similar occurs in Godard’s 
d Mazurka when two half notes occur 
‘ed by a dotted cighth and a sixteenth. 
is this done? 

Please explain the notation of the second 
f the second measure of the icft hand in 
e Spinning Wheel by von Wilm.—FE. 8S. 

1. The printing in your edition is cor- 
however, the two quarter notes are not 
1 against the fifth beat but against the 
i, fifth, and sixth beats. They. are a group 
) notes occupying the time normally taken 
ree beats: such a figure is known as a 


t. duplet. or couplet. It constitutes the 
mtly encountered problem of two against 
and would be played as follows: 


Here the problem is quite different, for 
iythm is perfectly regular. It looks com- 
ed because the right hand must play the 

rinted on the second beat on the bass 
t would be done this way : 


A Difficult Rhythm. 

Q. Kindly inform me how to play the fol- 
lowing rhythm as found in the second varia- 
tion of the Schumann “Symphonic Variations,” 
measure 16.—J. L. S. 


Ex.1 


Rm © ; versus LH. J 5 1 
7 oP 


A. I believe the rhythmic problem to which 
you refer is found in Measure 12 of the second 
et Na not Measure 16. It would be played 
thus: 


Ex.2 


te) teint aa 

To facilitate learning this difficult pattern T 
would suggest that you practice the right 
hand part alone, first with two hands, and 
then with only the right hand: 


Next practice the left hand melody with only 
the accompaniment figure in the right hand: 


A 
Ex.4 ,, 


Finally put all parts together. You will find 
that by dividing complex rhythmic combina- 
tions into several simpler figures the total 
problem becomes much easier. 


How Much Pedal in Bach. 

. 1. How do you pedal measures 1, 4, and 
14 of Bach’s Fourteenth Invention? (Two 
Part). 

2. What would be a good contrasting number 
for Venetienne, by Godard?—W. D. 

A. 1. It is always better to use too little 
pedal, in Bach, rather than too much. As you 
see, the pedaling I have marked is in accord 
with that idea. All measures between 6 and 14 
would have to be pedaled on the off beat 
(counts two and four). This Jnvention should 
trip along so lightly that I fear it would take 
very little pedal to spoil it; ordinarily, no 
pedal is used. 


2. This Invention; or Bach’s Gavotte in G 
minor; or the one in B minor; or Emmanuel 
Bach's Solfeygietto. 
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Special 4 Weeks Teaching Engagement 


World Famous Piano Virtuoso 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


Known for 50 years as a “giant of ability—the 
perfect pianist—of all Liszt’s great students 
he is the only one still active in concert.” 


MME. HEDWIG ROSENTHAL 


Celebrated artist and teacher. In charge of the master piano 
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FRETTED INSTRUMENTS GDEPARTMENT | 
Edited by GEORGE C. KRICK 


Luigi Mozzan1 


HILE AMERICAN GUITAR- 
ISTS are accustomed to associate 
with the classic guitar only such 


names as Segovia, Llobet, Gomez, Sainz de 
la Maza, Alfonso and others coming to us 
from Spain, little is known of Luigi Moz- 
zani, the most celebrated living guitarist, of 
Bologna, Italy, who, according to com- 
petent critics, ranks with the best. One of 
the most unique personalities in guitar his- 
tory, Mozzani is not only a virtuoso, com- 
poser, and teacher, but also a guitar maker, 
whose instruments are said to compare 
favorably with those of the old masters and 
even to surpass them in tone quality and 
carrying power. 

30rn some sixty-five years ago in Cento, 
Italy, young Luigi lived and attended school 
in his native town until he was ready to 
enter the Bologna Conservatory, where he 
studied music for a number of years, elect- 
ing the oboe as his principal instrument, 
and also devoting some of his spare time 
to the guitar. Upon graduation he accepted 
a position as first oboist with a prominent 
orchestra, and for ten years he was thus 
professionally engaged, playing at different 
times under Hans Richter and Arturo Tos- 
canini. A concert tour to America was ar- 
ranged for an orchestra with which he was 
connected at that time, but this venture 
proved a failure and a few months after its 
arrival the orchestra was disbanded. Find- 
ing himself stranded far away from home, 
Mozzani, as a guitarist, joined a group of 
mandolin and banjo players and managed 
to eke out a meager existence until he 
found a number of guitar pupils eager to 
study with him, which helped to put him 
back on his feet financially. 

During this time he composed a set of 
“Studies for Guitar” which were published 
in three books. The writer still recalls a 
visit paid by Mozzani to William Foden, 
the American guitarist, in his St. Louis 
studio, After Foden entertained him with a 
number of guitar solos, Mozzani expressed 
his surprise and astonishment at the won- 
derful technic displayed by this artist; 
especially was he entranced by the right 
hand tremolo. Fritz Buek in his book, “Die 
Gitarre und ihre Meister,” discussing the 
technic of Mozzani makes the statement 
that “the tremolo of Mozzani is unrivalled” ; 
and it is our firm conviction that Mozzani, 
being a keen observer, took with him the 
impression made upon him by Foden; for 
from that time on he devoted all his time 
to the improvement and development of his 
technic. 

A few years later we find him in Paris, 
where he spent two years in the congenial 
companionship of the well known guitarists 
Cottin, Zurfluh, Castillio, Gelas and Llobet; 
and from there he departed as a full fledged 
virtuoso of the guitar. 

A recital in Nuremberg, in the fall of 
1906, sponsored by the “International Guitar 
Society,” established his reputation in Cen- 
tral Europe; and in the following season 
we find him giving guitar recitals in the 
principal cities of Germany and Austria 
and later in Italy. 


The Artist Turns Craftsman 


WHILE PURSUING his concert activities 
Mozzani was continually thinking of the 
shortcomings and limitations of the instru- 
ment and decided to devote himself to the 
improvement of the guitar. Having returned 


* * 


“A famous teacher of piano, illustrating the correct position at the 
ment, said, ‘Sit at the instrument as you would sit on a horse. You : 
master, and the horse is your servant.” 


to his native city he now carried out 
plans by experimenting with the making 
different types of guitars. 
Impressed with the wonderful tone @ 
old guitar in the form of a lyra mad 
1839, by Schenk of Vienna, he worked 
many years until to-day he has prod 
one that is considered a masterpiece 
art. In addition to guitars, he is 
violins, mandolins, mandolas and 
cellos; and he has taken on young men 
apprentices in the making of these instr 
ments. So successful has he been ag 
teacher in this department, that about 
years ago he was induced to transfer | 
“school” to Bologna where latér on it y 
incorporated as the “State School for 
Making of Stringed Instruments,” w 
Mozzani as its head. While all these ae 
ities absorb a great deal of his time } 
zai, the virtuoso guitarist, has not neg 
his technic. Most of the guitarists 
Central Europe come from time to ti 
him for a post graduate course, in ord 
polish up their technic; for he is rece 
nized as a master teacher. A born musics 
with many years of orchestral traini 
Mozzani extracts from his instrument 
most beautiful tone imaginable, and | 
phrasing and rapid scale passages are a¢ 
light to the ear. His sense of humor n 
be gauged by the following incident relat 
to the writer by a young guitarist of M 
nich, who lived and studied with Mozz 
for several months. “One evening we W 
sitting on the balcony of his home, wh 
along came an organ grinder who stopf 
just below us and began playing an Ital 
tune. Quickly Mozzani grasped his gui 
and improvised the most delightful yari 
tions, With a grin the street musician look 
up and then began another tune. For fe 
a half hour this ‘duet’ continued 
with a handful of small coins, the ‘brotl 
musician’ made his exit.” 
As a composer Mozzani has given us 
limited number of works in the smal 
forms. Several are published in Paris, as 
of six “Capriccios” is published in Leipz 
and a set of five solo pieces, in Berl 
“Twenty-five Preludes” and some ot 
works are still in manuscript; as is a 
the “Modern Method,” which we sincer 
hope will before long be available to gui 
students. 
Mozzani once stated to a mutual frie 
“During my early years I had all the 
comings and limitations of most gu 
students, and I had to depend on my ¢ 
ingenuity and inventiveness to overe 
them gradually. My own experience al 
those lines has taught me what to do 
what not to do. To progress in any arti 
endeavor we not only must study 1 
others have created, but also must build 
expand upon this, and contribute our | 
ideas, in order to have our instrument 
its music conform to modern  standa 
That should be the underlying principl 
a new method.” : 
Many times in recent years this mé 
has been urged to return to the co 
platform; but, in spite of the pr 
financial rewards and additional 
has refused all such temptations. ] 
happiest when playing for small gat 
of friends and admirers and vy 
engaged in carrying out his long che 
plans to use his knowledge and ski 
improvement of his favorite instrum 
guitar. 
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Voice QUESTIONS 


Answered 
‘By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Man Who Prefers to Sing a 

man’s Songs 

—J am twenty-four, and I started with a 
ioere voice. By hard work and persistence 
ng two years, I find myself with a lyric 
r voice of lovely quality, with a range of 
e octaves, my top tone being the E above 
C. My voice is extremely flexible, capable 
e most florid runs, trills, staccatos, and all 
other coloratura pyrotechnics. I take de- 
+ in singing the Gell Song; Una voce poco 
ind many other coloratura arias, chanying 
words so that they are appropriate for a 
_ I have been studying with a new teacher 
month, and in that time I have learned 
uss’s Zueignung; Debussy’s Beau Soir, 
‘ume, and Allerseelen. 
hen I sing a tenor aria I find my singing 
way below my usual standard, Let me 
Sempre Libra; and, ah, my voice pours 
ecstatically, the high B’s, O’s, D’s, and 
thrilling all over the place. My teacher 
I have a voice that should startle the 
ie as soon as I have a bit more breath 
rol and am a bit more sure of my place- 
t. Thank you for anything you say to me 
» this subject —C. BL. 
—In the “Book of Books” it is written 
1 made man in His own image; male and 
ile created He them.” It is as great a mis- 
for a man to sing a woman’s songs as 
ould be for him to wear a woman’s clothes. 
ou really have, as your letter indicates, 
yrie tenor voice of lovely quality, with a 
e of three octaves, with the top tone the 
EB above high C,” you are wonderfully 
mate. You seem also to have been for- 
te in finding an excellent teacher, who is 
ving you along so that your voice is gain- 
strength and sweetness every day. That 
have been able to learn Strauss’s Aller- 
om and Zueignung, Wagner’s Traeume and 
ussy's Beau Soir correctly in a little over 
onth, shows that you must have a knowl- 
. of languages and a musical nature. Work 
1 at all these things, voice production, 
thing, languages and musicianship: and 
kK frankly with your teacher, who seems to 
man of sense and understanding. Remem- 
that “A man’s a man for a’ that,” as both 
bie Burns and the Bible proclaim in no 
artain terms, and that the public demands 
/a singer shall be manly in his music as 
as in his every action. Any attempt to sing 
music intended by both poet and composer 
it woman, might be misunderstood by your 
ence and might possibly endanger your 
‘e future success. There are true tenor 
Ss, such as Comfort ye, from Handel's 
ssiah,”’ and Ecco ridente from Rossini’s 
‘ber of Seville” that will try your colora- 
flights at their best, and these with no 
estions of “skirts.” 


ring Flat on the Upper Middle Tones 


—I am supposed to be a tenor. My range 
: indicated in Ex, 1A; 


A | 
A B 


= ee 


I sing flat on the tones indicated in Ea. 


_ meereve these tones? I am twenty- 


—Are you sure you are a tenor and not a 
tone? The tones in Ex. 1B should not be 
high for a tenor. Or perhaps you are using 
much power of breath, singing with too 
h force. Are you by any chance tighten- 
the jaw, throat or tongue? Any of these 
ts might make yon sing flat, all of them 
ld cause much difficulty of emission on the 
er tones. Try to be free upon the high 
S and do not force too much breath out at 
time. You need good advice about these 
pr tones and whether you have a tenor or 
aritone voice. Consult a good singing 
her. Read Frederick Root’s book, “Guide 
the Male Voice.’ Horatio Connell’s ‘“Mas- 
Exercises” are also recommended for study. 


athing and Placement 
. _Brery singer and teacher seems to stress 
— method of breathing. Which. is 


breath and simultaneously have the 
n to go forward, and to remain in ea- 
position until phrase is sung. 
te breath through the mouth, exhale 
nose. At count one the part of the 
rounding the lungs is thrust forward. 
two, with the exhalation of air 
i the nose, the same part is pushed in. 
ould the sound be: A—Forward toward 
ier teeth ; B—Center against the hard 
} Back in the throat; D—Back 
e soft palate?—H. K. 
it would take very many pages to 
muscular actions connected with 
and expiration during sing- 
afraid “THe Ervper” would not 
much space. Please read some 
breathing, and practice the ex- 
I suggest Leo Kofler’s “Art 
” or the chapter on breathing 
: “What the vocal student 
there are many others 
lishers of THe Ervpr 
Breathing is a normal, 


natural process, Without breathing, no human 
being could live more than a few minutes. Do 
not depart from this natural process when 
you sing; but realize that the act of breath 
ing is partly voluntary and partly automatic. 
If you stiffen all your muscles. when you 
breathe, you may be sure you are wrong. Watch 
a sleeping baby breathe, or the natural breath- 
ing ot a dog. 

2. The vibrating air which we call sound, 
cannot be squirted into the cavities of the 
mouth, nose and head, as one squirts water 
from a hose pipe. Nor can it be squeezed out 
as one squeezes tooth paste out of a tube. 
Therefore your questions are not very prac 
tical. What you are referring to is the sensation 
of vibration which occurs when the tone is 
properly produced. When you sing do not force 
more breath out than you can control or your 
voice will sound breathy. See that there is no 
undue effort of the external muscles of the 
throat, the tongue, the jaw or the pharangeal 
muscles, and that neither the soft palate nor 
the uvula shall stiffen. When you have suc- 
ceeded in doing all these things, your voice 
will be “Well Placed.” “Well Posed,” in the 
slang of the singing teacher, and perhaps you 
will experience a “sensation” of vibration in 
the forward part of the mouth, on the bridge 
of the nose, in the forehead, and even in the 
chest. You cannot force these bones and cavi- 
ties to resonate, but freedom of all the muscles 
I have mentioned will permit and encourage 
them to resonate. You need many lessons from 
a first class singing teacher. 


Music for the Baritone Voice 

Q. 1. What are the twelve 
songs for baritone? 

2. Who were the most famous four baritones 
of former times? 

38. Who are the most famous four baritones 
of the present day? 

4. I sang second tenor in a choral society 
for six years ; but my present teacher, Pompilia 
Malatesta, says I ama baritone. In two lessons 
he increased my range from 


most famous 


i : _@ to z el ees 
= aaa 


—H. M. D. 


A. 1. It is, of course, a matter of taste as 
to just what songs are the most famous in the 
world. I suggest a few; and for the others, 
consult your teacher. 

Rossini—Largo al Factotum; Verdi—fri 
Tu, and the Credo from “Otello” ; Leoncavallo 
—Prologue from “I Pagliacci’ ; Gounod—Dio 
Possente from ‘Faust’; Massenet—Vision 
Fugitive from “Herodiade” ; Wagner—aAbend- 
stern from ‘“Tannhaeuser,”’ and Wotan’s 
Abschied from “Die Walkiire.”’ 

2. Again it is just a matter of taste as to 
who were the greatest four baritones of the 
past. Victor Maurel, Tito Ruffo, Amato, Del 
Puente, Campanari, and many others remain 
in my memory. Who are the greatest four bari- 


tones of the present is too controversial a 
question for me to answer in THE ETUDE. 
Battistini, Schorr, Thomas. Bonelli, Tibbett 


and Nelson Eddy are all very fine. 

8. Your teacher was a very famous singer. 
The fact that he has increased your vocal 
range in two lessons should show you that he 
knows what he is about. Give him, therefore, 
your entire confidence. 


Sight Singing 
Please suggest some method for self- 
teaching of Sight Singing.—F. B. 


A. The following books upon Sight Singing 
are all excellent, and they may be procured 
through the publishers of THr ETupE: 

“Gist of Sight Singing.” by Leo Lewis; 
“Chévé Method,” by Anne McDonough; and 
“Sight Singing,” by Frank Damrosch. 

It would also help you very much to study 
the piano and to sing in a Choral Society or 
a choir. 


Another Perplexed Student 

Q. Iam nineteen years old and have a dra- 
matic soprano voice. I have been studying 
spasmodically since I was twelve; but, unless 
I can study regularly, I am sure I will never 
accomplish anything. Since this is financially 
impossible, I am faced with the alternative 
of signing a contract. I have consulted several 
vocal teachers; and their decisions have been 
very inadequate, as they were highly preju- 
diced in favor of their own methods. 

Can you recommend a person or a group 
who can give me an impartial and authoritative 
opinion of my voice, its merits and defects 
and if the course of study I am following is 
suited to my needs?—M., I’. 


A. 1. It is quite impossible as you suggest, 
for you to learn to sing well without regular 
and consistent singing lessons. I am afraid 
that I cannot advise you whether or not to 
sign a contract the terms of which are un- 
known to us. Consult your friends and parents. 

2. New York ‘s the greatest city in America, 
perhaps in the world. It is famous for the 
number and the scholarship of its singing 
teachers, some of whom are of world reputa- 
tion. Each year they are producing artists who 
are making a success in opera, concert and 
over the air. Pick out one of these teachers, 
pay him for a lengthy, thorough examination 
of your voice, and abide by his advice. 
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will hold 


SPECIAL SUMMER 


For Teachers, Singers and Beginners 


from MAY IIith — SEPT. 


at his 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS & OPERA ACADEMY 
610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


+ TWO SCHOLARSHIPS + 


will be given during the Summer Session 


All 


Yt is a far cry from the relay team to the 
famed A Cappella Choir, but in all phases of extra- 
curricular activity Juniata underclassmen learn 
to LEAD, 

Theirs is the opportunity to develop body and 
spirit, as well as mind, in an atmosphere of cor- 
diality and warmth of friendship which is unequaled 
outside of the small Christian college. 

Yours is the opportunity to secure a college edu- 
cation in the modern spirit, in an atmosphere which 
will make you feel at home with yourself and the 
world. 

Ask for your copy of A Doorway to Achievement 


Address all communications to 
President C. C. Ellis 


JUNIATA 
COLLEGE 


Huntingdon, Penna. 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 


' Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


Through affiliation with the Zoellner Conservatory of Music, credits 
given for all subjects taken, toward degrees, diplomas, and certificates. 


° WRITE FOR CATALOG . 
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MASTER CLASSES 


[Sth 


REPERTOIRES * LANGUAGES 
ACTING 
Everything for the singer is taught. 


ANNUUM 
UU 
SUMMER STUDY IN 


NEW YORK 
(during the World's Fair) 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Representative, Tobias Matthay 


MT 
nl 


Summer Class for Pianists, 
July 5—August 11 


Two morning lecture-classes weekly on the 
Matthay Principles of Tone-production and 
muscular freedom, practice-routines for 
scales, etc., fundamentals of interpretation. 
Private lessons by appointment. 


Particulars from 806 Steinway Bldg., 
New York City 


SPECIAL 


6 Weeks Summer Course 


in Harmony and History of Music 
FROM JULY 10th TO AUG. 18th 


One or both subjects may be taken, 
tuition fee for each subject, $30.00. 


The School of Music of 


1526 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 


Bachelor of Music 
e 

Degrees * Master of Music 
Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 

Public School Music 

All the advantages of a large University. Special 

dormitory, with 35 practice pianos for women 

music students, 5 pipe organs 


SUMMER SESSION —July 3 to Aug. 11 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 35, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 


Courses are offered in all branches 
of music for the degrees, 
M.A., and Ph.D. 


B.M., 


M.M., in music. 


Because of the endowment by 
George Eastman expenses are mod- 
erate. Financial aid available for 
qualified students. 


The Eastman School broadcasts 
over N. B. C. Saturdays at 11:30 
ACM Rose 


Advantages include: university 
affiliation, music library of 40,000 
volumes, sound proof rooms, 196 
practice pianos, 18 organs, etc. 


Due to limited enrollment early registration is advisable. 


Summer Session June 26-July 29 


Fall Session Opens September 20 


For catalogues and general information address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, New York 


INSTITUTE OF 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


OSCAR WAGNER, Dean 


MUSICAL ART 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 


in all standard instruments, 


courses for teachers, 


courses in theory and composition, 
methods of group training for children, preparatory 


normal 


courses for children, extension courses, and others. 


Courses leading to the B.S. and M.S. Degrees in Instrumental, Singing, 
and Public School Music Departments. 
Catalog on request. 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


NEW 


ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Wallace Goodrich, Director. Quincy Porter, Dean of the Faculty. Faculty 
of eighty-four. Courses for Bachelor and Master’s Degrees. Diplomas. Spe- 
cial students in all fields. Orchestral, ensemble classes. Dramatics. Illustrated 1938-39 
catalog. Opening of first semester September 15. 310 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


y SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Trinity Principle Pedagogy (Perfect) 
Musicianship (Elementary and Advanced) 
Piano Playing (New and Different) 


Nine Scholarships (Teachers) 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. (Park Ave)., New York City 
SAcramento 2-4859 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK'S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Assured 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WANTED: A REPRESENTATIVE 
in every town to 


Train Children’s Voices 
High grade work. Excellent remuneration 


LouIsE WEIGESTER SCHOOL 
160 West 73rd St. New York 


LVIENE 32% THEATRE 


(45th year) Choice—Drama, Dance, Vocal; Stock Theatre 
appearances, Motion picture filming, screening and Radio 
(while ae for Acting, Teaching and Directing. Gradu- 
ates: Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, 

etc. Separate children’s department. (Catalos) Apply 
Sec'y. 66 West 85 St., N. Y. 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
[i Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real 
Opportunities 


SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


FOR SALE: Steinway Grand Style B. 
Original cost $2,250. In excellent condition, 
Will sacrifice for $600. c/o Etude, CET. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PIANO TEACHERS’ COURSE: Leschet- 
izky principles—markings—graded mate- 
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rial. Correspondence—personal. Certified, 
college recommendations. Bertha Yocum, 
7028 Paschall Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARMONY and arranging taught by 
correspondence. Manuscripts corrected. 
Arranging done. Poems set to music. Hall 
Axtell, 1609 Fillmore St., Amarillo, Texas. 


SINGING MADE EASY: Send for free 
detailed information to Eastern School of 
Voice Culture, Chambersburg, Penna. 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


New Concepts in Present Day Music 
(Continued from Page 227) 


of them tucked away in the contrapuntal 
fabric of this great master who is the basis 
of everything in music. Combine the glory 
of Bach with the sweetness of Mendels- 
sohn and the grandeur of Beethoven, and 
you have touched the horizons of all music. 

“T look upon the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski and 
Eugene Ormandy as the greatest musical 
instrument of its type in the world. There 
has never been anything in the way of an 
orchestra so exquisitely perfect and re- 
sponsive. In my opinion the best orchestras 
in England could not stand with our fore- 
most similar American organizations. The 
English orchestras are superb in their 
finish, but the rich color is not there. ‘Com- 
bine the fire of Ole Bull, the vibrato of 
Elman, the youthful vigor of Menuhin, and 
the.soul of Kreisler, and you have them 
all in the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
fastest developing symphony orchestra in 
America, to my mind, is unquestionably 
the National Symphony Orchestra under 
Hans Kindler. 

“The orchestra I use in broadcasting at 
present is made up as follows: 


9 saxophones 
These expert players all double; 
that is, they play the following 
instruments when the arrange- 
ments call for it: 
9 play clarinet 
5 play bass clarinet 
3 play flute 
2 play oboe 
2 play English horn 
2 play bassoon 
6 brass including 
3 trumpets and 3 trombones 
pianos 
guitars 
drums 
string bass 
violins 
violas 


NDA KW WD PY 


(I am often asked why we do not use 
horns. Well, if a horn player in a sym- 
phony orchestra is an expert, he is usually 
too old to learn to play our complicated 
rhythms. If he has not this technic, it 
takes him too long to get it.) 

“After many years of experience and in- 
numerable tours with my group, during 
which time we have combined with the 
greatest symphony orchestras in the land, 
to show the public what this new form of 


heaven-like, velvety sweetness were so ir- 
resistible that 1 went again and again to 
hear them. I had long been dreaming of 
the time when I could give up jazz and 
devote my life to a choir that might reveal 
the beauties and the infectious rhythms of 
the southern Negro, in much the same 
manner as these marvelous choirs presented 
the folk music of Russia in spiritualized 
form. Thus The Wooding Southland 
Spiritual Choir had its inspiration in Rus- 
sia. Of all places! 

We were sorry to leave Russia with its 
art loving public. Their politics was none 
of our business, but the people were. The 
serious Russian mwusicians took an unusual 
interest in our work, particularly from a 
standpoint of rhythm. Russia now is more 


literate than it was twenty years ago; but 


our men had to keep together for fear of 
getting lost. Once I went out in a taxi and 
became beautifully lost. The driver could 
speak no English, and I could speak no 
Russian. The time for our show at the the- 
ater was rapidly drawing near. I remem- 
bered having seen a poster on a wall. This 
I pointed out to the driver. It had a fan- 


Eight Years Abroad with a Jazz Band 
(Continued from Page 234) 


music is; I am coming to the opinior 
we do not belong with a symphony orc 
tra, and a symphony orchestra does 
belong with us. In fact I am conting 
looking for something new, as the op 
tunities of the times make this 


and important obligations. Many 
who are acquainted only with the es 
lished type of symphony orchestra, in wh 
the player takes one place at the beginn 
of the concert and never moves until 
intermission, are amazed when they at! 
one of my broadcasts and find the play 
continually moving about. One humo; 
observer said that they seemed to ¢ 
from here to there on the stage like 
fish in an aquarium. This is not do 
visual effect, of course, but merely to b 
certain groups nearer to the micropho 
so that some particular part will be 
erly stressed. For instance, the d 
may run up to the microphone 
cymbal and a wire fly-swatter and, he 
ing both right up before the “mike, 
it one swat. That is because that parti 
sound effect would be lost to the air 
the drummer were in his usual place. 
these things must be very carefully s 
and tried out many times, before they 
introduced. 
“Some years ago (in 1924), I gave 
first concert of music in the modern § 
at Aeolian Hall, which included the fam 
Rhapsody in Blue and also an orig 
work written for the occasion by 
Herbert. Besides Gershwin and Herb 
almost the whole concert consisted of ¥ 
established jazz numbers, such as Yes, 
have no Bananas. } 
“Last Christmas night, at Carnegie F 
I gave another program which included 
the first time music especially written 
electrical amplification, and many diffe 
novelties, embracing the new pale 
musical colors and tonal values made ] 
sible by modern conditions. We have 
in our orchestral scores new musical 
ments which are adding to music a 
interest. I am seriously interested in 
future possibilities of this expansion 
musical materials, as may be underst 
when I state that, although the house 
sold out on Christmas Eve, the vari 
expenses of the concert exceeded thi 
ceipts of six thousand dollars. 


tastic black face upon it. This, neverth 


meant nothing to him, as he could 
read his own tongue. We had to wait | 
a girl who could read Russian came, 
he raced me to the theater for the s 

Thus, for a total of eight years (dt 
which time I and the band made a f 
for a year in America) I was moved 
pillar to post all over Europe and 
of South America. I wish that I ha 


ing happenings in Scandinavia, B 
Holland, England, Brazil and the 
tine Republic. It is scarcely necess 
say that I am very grateful for ¢ 
reception everywhere. Our band 
repeatedly for royalty. The Queen o 
by royal etiquette, had to start all 
which she attended as the guest ¢ 
She was also expected to end tl 
We played a Red Cross engagen 
Prince Carl of Sweden. When ‘vy 
at the Negresco at Nice, Ki 
Roumania was in exile, and 
band nightly. Edward VIII, 
Windsor, when still Prince « 


‘vance of ‘Publication Offers 
April 1939— 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below Are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works Are in*the Course 
BP treparstion. The Low Advance 
Offer Prices Apply to Orders Placed 
Now, with Delivery to be Made 
4 When Finished. 
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Commencement Music 


jis paragraph is like a warning finger 
ling to the calendar to remind music 
ators that any further delay in securing 
ises, vocal solos, or instrumental pieces, 
ed for a Commencement Program will 
ither disastrous. 

there are specific numbers in mind do 
lelay ordering them immediately. If, on 
ther hand, there is the desire to exam- 
ome music, in order to choose a number 
vo to serve Commencement needs, not a 
ent should be lost in writing and asking 
a selection of material sent “On Ap- 
al” indicating the type and classification 
usic wanted. 

Theodore Presser Co. with its special- 
mail order service will do its share to 
er ordered music, or requested selection 


ages, post haste. 


Play and Sing 
worite Songs in Easy Arrangements 
- for Piano 


By Ada Richter 


Kindergarten and _ piano 
teachers, and those having 
in charge the instruction of 
young children, were de- 
ighted with the announce- 
ment of this book’s 
fortheoming publication, 
especially those who had 
used the author’s immensely 
successful My First Song 
Book (75c). There is no 
but that youngsters like to play 
ing songs that are more or less familiar. 

and adult relatives, too, derive much 
from hearing these well known 
and some of them, whose youthful 
education has been neglected, confess 
ig themselves to play the easy arrange- 
n My First Song Book. 

Pp part of the songs in this new 
ll be a bit more difficult than in the 
the classifications and arrangements 
rried out in the same manner. 
be about 40 pieces, including 
s, Songs from Other Lands. Songs 
Songs from Operas and 
other Sang Long Ago. 
to My First Song Book, or 
material for a young stu- 
d grade of piano study, 
id prove most satisfactory. Of 
imary grade school teacher can 
ongs by rote, playing the accom- 
elf if a piano is available, or 


by talented members of 


Those who will most enjoy the cover on 
this issue of Tae Erupe will be those who 
have a faculty for seeing many things be- 
hind that which meets their eyes. 

When the idea for this cover came along, 
we turned to photographs of musicians in 
The Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. David S. 
Loeb, on the staff of the Philadelphia Record, 
a lover of music, and a camera enthusiast, 
had taken a number of splendid photographs 
of Philadelphia Orchestra Musicians, and all 
we had to do was make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with this gentleman for the use of his 
photographs, then borrow his negatives and 
have each photograph used enlarged to a size 
that would give us the uniform hand-size we 
felt was necessary in the preparation of the 
original. 

The original negatives were 4 x 5 in size 
and some of the enlargements ran as large as 
20 x 25 inches. The variety of enlargements 
readily can be appreciated by taking into 
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consideration that some of the pictures were 
only the chest and head of the musicians, 
while others were seated using only half-body 
lengths, while still others in standing posi- 
tions used full-body lengths. 

The hand portions of each enlargement had 
to be cut out, the edges on the back of each 
skived down carefully to make a thin edge 
for pasting down all of these hands on the 
board, upon which the artist then had to air 
brush very carefully the common background 
utilized. 

It takes very little time to relate these 
details, but the cover was weeks in prepara- 
tion before we had an original to give to the 
lithographers. The little key illustration below 
identifies the well-known Philadelphia Orches- 
tra musicians represented on this cover. The 
pianist’s hands are those of Dr. Rudolf Ganz 
and we are indebted to the Steinway Collec- 
tion and Dr. Ganz for the use of this 


photograph. 


i. WILLIAM KINCAID 
(Flute) 

2. SAUL CASTON 
(Trumpet) 

3. MARCEL TABUTEAU 
(Oboe) 

4. ARTHUR BERI 
(French Horn) 

5. C. E. GERHARD 
(Trombone) 

6. PHILIP A. DONATELLI 
(Tuba) 

7. ALEXANDER HILSBERG 
(Violin) 

8. RUDOLPH GANZ 
(Piano) 

9. WM. VANDENBURG 
(Cello) 

. OSCAR SCHWAR 
(Tympani) 

. ROBERT McGINNIS 
(Clarinet) 

. EDNA PHILLIPS 

_ (Harp) 

. ADRIAN SIEGEL 
(English Horn) 

14. J. WALTER GUETTER 
(Bassoon) 


In advance of publication single copies of 
Play and Sing may be ordered at the special 
price, 25 cents, postpaid. The sale of this 
book will be restricted to the U.S.A. and Its 
Possessions. 


All-Classic Band Book 
Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén 


When the term “easy” is used in reference 
to things musical, one is tempted to infer 
that the music itself is likely to be not only 
simple, but also juvenile in quality. Only of 
late years has the fact dawned upon us that 
some of the most popular and enduring 
melodies are simple, and that many of them 
are taken bodily from the writings of the 
great composers. Out of such material has 
been selected the contents of our new All- 
Classie Band Book. 

Some of the better-known titles are the 
Soldiers’ March of Schumann, Martini’s 
Romance, Schubert’s First Waltz, a Reverie 
from Mendelssohn, a Bach Polonaise, and a 
Gavotte from Handel. Other composers in- 
cluded are Gluck, Verdi, Haydn, Beethoven, 
and Mozart. 

So much for the contents. As to their 
treatment in the hands of the skillful ar- 
ranger, Erik W. G. Leidzén, the limitations 
of young players are carefully considered, and 
each part is simple and within the medium 
range of the instrument. At the same time. 
different styles of playing are introduced 
wherever sible, such as legato, staccato, 
soft tonguing, etc., together with the various 
signs and symbols found in more advanced 
arrangements. 

While the modern school band _ instru- 
mentation is used, the harmony will be com- 

lete if the clarinets and brasses are present. 
Toshadedd is a Conductor’s Score, which has 


a playable piano part for study and rehearsal, 
together with a compact short score on two 
staves for conducting. 

Copies of these parts may be ordered at 
the special advance of publication cash price 
(postpaid) of 15 cents each; 25 or more, 10 
cents, each; Conductor’s Score (piano), 25 
cents; delivery to be made upon publication. 


Fragments from Famous 
Symphonies 
Compiled and Arranged for Piano 
By William Baines 


This probably will be the last month dur- 
ing which copies of this book may be ordered 
at the special advance of publication price. 
The plates have been engraved and it will 
be only a short time before the printers and 
binders have completed their work and then 
copies will be obtainable at your music store 
or from the publishers. 

Mr. Baines, in bringing tuneful excerpts 
of the great symphonic masterpieces within 
the playing capabilities of young pianists in 
about the second year of study, has made a 
real contribution to musical enjoyment in the 
home. It is true that excellent recordings of 
the popular symphonies are available, that 
occasional broadcasts of them may be heard 
over the radio, but nothing can equal the 
pleasure obtained in playing excerpts from 
them on the piano whenever one is in the 
mood to enjoy these imperishable bits of 
melodic invention. 

While the sale of Fragments from Famous 
Symphonies will be restricted to the U.S.A. 
and Its Possessions, the price at which it 
will be published must necessarily be con- 
siderably higher than the special cash price 
30 cents, postpaid, at which first-off-the-press 
copies now may be ordered. 
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concert and recital pro- 


Spring 


grams, the clever 
teacher or musical di- 
rector does not neglect 
the important detail of 
the printed program. 
Essentially a guide to 
the listener, the pro- 
gram should be attrac- 
tive in appearance and 
interesting to read, as 
well. 

Many ingenious ways have been devised to 
bring about this desired result without undue 
expense. The two most frequently used are 
to include either a word picture of the num- 
ber to be performed or biographical informa- 
tion concerning the composer. Many program 
arrangers prefer the former but use the lat- 
ter as it involves less preparation and is 
much easier to obtain, thanks to The Etude 
Historical Musical Portrait Series. Through 
this unique feature of Tae Erupe you have 
ready access to biographical information con- 
cerning nearly 4000 of the world’s best known 
musicians, both classic and contemporary. 

The 44 biographies with pictures on page 
218 of this issue represent just one of the 
86 instalments presented to date. Forthcom- 
ing issues will continue the series until the 
entire alphabetical sequence is completed. As 
a regular part of Tue Erupe, therefore, you 
can enjoy and obtain the concluding instal- 
ments. And we have printed extra separate 
copies of all past instalments so that if you 
would like to have a complete set we will 
be glad to supply you at the rate of 5 cents 
for each instalment. 


Graduation Awards and Gifts 


Progressive teachers-consider it more than 
a courtesy, or a gesture of appreciation, to 
bestow awards on deserving students at the 
conclusion of the teaching season. It’s good 
business, because it encourages both the 
recipient and other students to further efforts, 
it helps to keep enrollment in classes up to 
par, even to increase interest in study. 

Naturally, music teachers in selecting ap- 
propriate awards look for something sug- 
gesting music. There being comparatively 
little general demand for such items, few 
stationers carry diploma and_ certificate 
forms with musical designs. The Theodore 
Presser Co., however, in their vast dealings 
with the music public, are cognizant of this 
demand and, therefore, have prepared special 
designs in Students’ Diplomas and Certifi- 
cate forms, as well as Teachers’ Certificates, 
that may be obtained at very reasonable 
prices, They also supply special designs in 
Gold and Silver Medals suitable for presenta- 
tion to honor pupils. 

The Musie Teacher's Handbook, a FREE 
catalog, lists, illustrates and describes these 
articles and gives information on many other 
items of value in conducting a music studio. 
Teachers are invited to send for a copy for 
their reference library. 

Parents, relatives and friends who wish to 
remember graduates and successful students 
of music, might consider gifts of music al- 
bums or books on interesting musical topics. 
These always are welcome and then, too, 
they serve as permanent reminders of the 
giver’s thoughtfulness. Suggestions as to ap- 
propriate volumes cheerfully will be offered 
by the publishers. 

Theodore Presser Co. also is in a position 
to undertake special engrossing of recipients’ 
names, etc. on diploma and certificate forms, 
and the engraving of initials, names, dates, 
and other data, on imedals. Full information 
on request—but remember, Spring is the 
busy season for penmen and engravers, and 
ample time should be allowed in ordering 
when special work of this kind is requested. 

(Continued on Page 284) 
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Out of the Sea 


An Operetta for Children in One Act 
Book and Lyrics by Ethel Watts Mumford 
Music by Lily Strickland 

When a children’s operetta 
tells an amusing story, you 
may be sure that it will 
arouse much interest. When 
that story is supplemented 
by pretty music, the oper- 
etta will be voted an ideal 
vehicle for displaying the 
talents of young folk. The 
publishers believe this new 
work combines these two 
most necessary features and expect to hear 
of many successful performances after copies 
of the operetta are available. 

The composer has supplied solos that are 
easy to sing and of moderate range, the 
choruses and refrains are partly in unison 
and partly in simple two-part form. The 
dialog should not be difficult to memorize 
and the opportunities for picturesque staging 
and costuming can be well imagined from the 
following cast: King Neptune, Undina, Sea 
Serpent, Oyster, Hermit Crab, Fiddler Crab 
and Davy Jones among the sea people; an 
inquisitive Mr. Beebee, a skeptical Aviator, 
and two children, Jacky and Jilly, among the 
earth folk. The action takes place on a rocky 
sea shore. 

Copies of the vocal score, with complete 
dialog and directions for staging, costuming 
and the dancing numbers, may be ordered 
now at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


The Youthful Baritone 


An Album of Songs for Studio and Recital 

In the exuberance of youth there is a great 
temptation for the young baritone of high 
school or early college age to attempt solos 
for which his vocal equipment is not as yet 
prepared. The rousing, manly type of song 
that professional baritones so effectively sing 
is a great temptation to the student, but 
certainly should not be attempted except 
under the guidance of an experienced teacher. 

To supply young baritones with repertoire 
numbers that may be used in public appear- 
ances, in addition to their use as “study 
songs,” is the object of this collection. Natu- 
rally, the compilers are choosing carefully, 
and considerable care will be taken in the 
editing of each song included. 

Those who are interested in obtaining 
copies of The Youthful Baritone when it is 
published can order copies now at the special 
pre-publication price, 35 cents, postpaid. De- 
livery will be made when the volume is 
issued. 


The Youthful Tenor 
An Album of Songs for Studio and Recital 


The utmost care is being given to the 
selection and editing of the songs that will 
make up this unique collection. The young 
tenor voice should not be required to sing 
too high or too low notes, and extended 
intervals also should be avoided. Then, again, 
texts that meet with the approval of young 
men are most desirable. 

While all of this attention is being given 
to choosing songs that the beginner in voice 
study will enjoy, it is remembered that the 
songs should have a _ general appeal, to 
listeners as well as to singers. With this in 
mind it is quite probable that some more 
experienced tenors also will want to own a 
copy of this album because most of the songs 
will make ideal encores or a and b program 
numbers. 

During the period that this book is in 
preparation for publication, a single copy 
may be ordered at the special advance of 
publication cash price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


16 Modern Etudes 


For the Advanced Trumpet Player 
By John Huber 


In line with the rapidly improving band 
and orchestra performances, especially of 
school groups, this should prove a most op- 
portune publication. Greater proficiency than 
ever is being demanded of the trumpet 
player, even in the dance bands that special- 
ize in playing the popular hits of the day. 

This set of studies contains daily em- 
bouchure drills, exercises for triplets, chro- 
matics, trills, mordents, rhythm and velocity 
playing. Helpful suggestions precede each 
study as an aid toward overcoming the tech- 


nical difficulties which are encountered. They 


should develop flexibility of the lips, single 
and triple tongueing, correct tone production, 


proper breathing and general interpretative 
ability. 

Single copies of this work may be ordered 
now by teachers and others interested at the 
special advance of publication cash price, 40 
cents, postpaid. 


Manual of Fugue 
By Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Doc. 


There is still opportunity this month to 
order copies of Dr. Orem’s last theoretical 
work at the special advance of publication 
price as there are several details to be taken 
eare of before our Printing Department can 
release the book for sale to the general public. 
Many teachers and ambitious students have 
placed orders for this work, especially those 
who are acquainted with the author’s pre- 
viously published books, Harmony Book for 
Beginners (1.25) Theory and Composition of 
Musie (1.25) and The Art of Interweaving 
Melodies (First Studies in Counterpoint) 
(1.25). 

This new book will not be quite so ex- 
tensive as its predecessors, but=it will cover 
the subject most thoroughly and in that 
same interesting style that characterizes the 
first three works in the series. Single copies 
now may be ordered at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Ten Studies in Black and White 


For Piano 
By Mana-Zucca 

Whenever any new inven- 
tion of usefulness or pleas- 
ure finds it way into popular 
favor, there always are peo- 
ple endeavoring to show the 
public the best way to learn 
how to use and enjoy it. 

When the piano became a 

cultural necessity, musicians 

had to learn how to play it, 
and time produced such composer-teachers as 
Heller, Clementi, Von Biilow, Loeschhorn, 
Cramer, ete., whose technical studies for the 
piano greatly enriched musical literature for 
their own and future generations. 

Bnt time marches on, and younger musi- 
cians are prone to have an eye open for 
newness and variety. Occasionally a modern 
composer branches into the field of piano 
technic and produces studies that have the 
elements of long-lived usefulness and popu- 
larity. Such a composer is Mana-Zucca, and 
of such a character are her Ten Studies in 
Black and White. 

The Music Mastery Series surely will have 
a valuable acquisition in this new volume of 
piano studies. Customers ordering single 
copies in advance of publication at the spe- 
cial cash price of 20 cents each, postpaid, will 
receive them immediately upon publication. 


Organist’s Resource 
A New Collection of Organ Music 
Selected from the Compositions and 
Arrangements of I. V. Flagler 

The many organists and 
students who have already ¢ 
subseribed for this note-~ 
worthy collection will soon 
be rewarded with first-from- 
the-press copies, since the 
final details of publication 
have been completed and 
the book is now ready for 
printing. 

A preview of the contents 
reveals twenty-eight imter- 
esting compositions, offering 
a wide variety to meet the needs of the 
church and recital organist. Composers gen- 
erally associated with organ literature are 
represented as follows: Alexander Guilmant, 
with Meditation, Pastoral in A, and Andante; 
Joseph Rheinberger, Idylle; Bruce Steane, 
Consolation; and Charles M. Widor, with his 
famous Serenade. Best known of the arrange- 
ments selected are Night Song and Romance 
by Schumann; Prelude from “Parsifal,” Wag- 
ner; Slumber Song, Bizet; Romance, Svend- 
sen; and Longing, Jungmann. Nine favorite 
original compositions by I. V. Flagler have 
been included, among them being the Canti- 
lene, Contemplation, Evening Prayer, Reverie, 
and Invocation. Then there are Postludes by 
Volekmar and Flagler and a Processional 
March by Flagler, to provide for service re- 
quirements. It will be noted that care has 
been taken to avoid hackneyed compositions 
which are already available in other collec- 
tions of organ music. 

For those who have not read previous 
announcements of this book, it might be 
said that it represents a choice selection from 
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the very best of the compositions and ar- 


rangements appearing originally as Flagler’s 
Collection of Organ Musie in five volumes. 
Orders placed now at the special advance of 
publication cash price of 60 cents, postpaid 
will be filled immediately upon publication. 
The sale is restricted to the U. S. A. and Its 
Possessions. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


Two exceptionally interesting items are 
withdrawn from the advance of publication 
offers this month. One, Reward Cards (Sec- 
ond Series), is especially timely with Spring 
graduations and commencement exercises ap- 
proaching and, of course, piano teachers 
always welcome a new educational publica- 
tion of the noted pedagog, John M. Williams. 
As is customary, when new publications are 
placed on sale in the music stores, the special 
advance of publication offers expire and 
hereafter copies are obtainable at a fair 
market price and may be had either from 
your music dealer or from the publisher. 

Reward Cards for Musie Pupils (Second 
Series) is a set of 16 cards, post-card size, 
on one side containing a lithographic repro- 
duction in water color tints of a noted com- 
poser and his birthplace, or other scene of 
interest, and on the reverse a brief biography, 
his signature and a facsimile of his manu- 
script. A Prize Card, printed from steel 
engravings and containing the portraits of 8 
great music masters in a neat border design, 
with spaces for the pupil’s name, teacher’s 
signature, the date, ete., also is included in 
the envelope that brings this set to you. 
The following composers are included: Bizet, 
Chaminade, Debussy, Dvorik, Elgar, Gluck, 
Grieg. MacDowell. Massenet, Moszkowski, 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakow, Rossini, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saens and Sibelius. Price, 
complete with Prize Card, 50 cents. 

Fifth Year at the Piano by John M. Wil- 
liams -is the latest addition to the celebrated 
“year by year” series of piano instruction 
books. To those teachers who are having such 
success with Mr. Williams’ books, no intro- 
duction to this volume is necessary. It will 
contain more than the usual number of piano 
pieces of educational value. For each, Mr. 
Williams has prepared a “master lesson” 
showing in detail both practice procedure 
and harmonic analysis. Price $1.00. 

The sale of this book will be confined to 
the U.S.A. and Its Possessions. 


Popular Preferences 


“The ol’ swimming hole” of poetic fame 
and fond boyhood days became the favorite 
rendezvous of exuberant youth because there 
were real reasons why it stood in “popular 
preference” over other spots in streams or 
creeks of the nearby country-side. 

We well recall a number of miles of a 
winding, good size creek where a number of 
spots were tried out for swimming pleasure, 
but some did not have enough shade, other 
spots the bottom was too rocky, still others 
were too muddy, but the favorite had many 
good points. 

Various music selections became favorites 
that are used over and over again because 
they have more good points than other selec- 
tions that have been tried. During the last 
month the Publisher’s Printing Orders had 
many items for which there are orders com- 
ing in every day. Some of the numbers which 
thus came up for reprinting are here named 
for the benefit of those who like to keep 
informed as to music which has come into 
“popular preference” with active music 
workers in various fields of music endeavor. 
Through the Theodore Presser Co. liberal 
examination privileges, any of these numbers 
may be obtained “On Approval.” 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
26189 Sailboats—Stairs ok $ .25 


26589 Sandman’s Coming—Richter .. 1 25 
26482 The Little White Lamb—Ben- 

merO. jab). bs Wee. «oR coe fash 25 
26487 Let’s Go Sailing—Forrest...... 1 25 
26637 Stand By!—Lloyd ..... me 25 
26169 Step High—Kerr ...... “ 7m 25 
26650 Toboggan Ride—Arnold . a2 35 
25292 Hawaiian Nights—Grey .. 2 35 
26675 Zuyder Zee—MacLachlan ..... 2 80 
4010 Melody of Love, Op. 600—Engel- 
, mann’ sh Mas%s bsg dete » Sonal 3 50 
26130 I'll Take You Home Again Kath- 

leen— f-H nam 25 
26522 Twilight Melody, Op. 
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26591 Sounds from the Vienna Woods | 7 
—Stra AWOL cas cwwnesy Opeel 
80744 Fellowship Resa oy at ; 


26628 Carni 

26641 In S Bryson ... 4 

30576 Gon Op. 25, No. 2—- 
Nevin 
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14737 


25462 


SHEET MUSIC—2 PIANOS, 8 B 


7046 


7718 


OCTAVO-MIXED VOICES, SACRED 


35045 
35073 


OCTAVO-WOMEN’S VOICES, SACRE! 


20225 
10777 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULS 


20327 


OCTAVO—BOYS’ VOICES, SECULA! 


21348 


20816 


12242 
80004 
80117 
80419 
30420 
30027 
30028 
80051 
30428 


30120 


30048 
80425 
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At the Donnybrook 
— Dream, No. 
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Hungary-Rapsodie Mignonne, 
Op. 410—Koelling .......... 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 


My First Song Book—Richter.. 
Sunday Piano Music .......... i 


. 


Book of Indoor Marches....... 


PIANO STUDIES 


First Grade Studies—Bugbee.. 1 
Selected Studies, Book 2— 
Czerny-Liebling 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS 


Music Play for Every Day, Com- 
plete 
Beginner's Book — Presser (Re 
Edition) 


First Year at the Piano, Part n 
Williams 


ee of. 


Progressing Piano Studies for the 


Grown-Up Student—Felton ...... 


O Hear the Lambs a Crying—Dett. 
The Green Cathedral—Hahn 
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Praise Ye Jehovah—Gounod-Bliss. , 
The Lord Is My Shepherd—Koschat- 
Hipsher 


E ffinger 


Serenade—Schubert-Bliss 


sete ewee oe 
. 


Spring—Mendelssohn-Green- 


dorf 


Softly, a Serenade 


(SATB )—Bliss. 
Carleton —— 


CHORUS COLLECTION 


Glee Club Songs for School and Colleg 
Dann-Wood 


Ae ew eee 


teens 


I Shall Not Pass Again This 
(High) —E finger 
Noon and Night (Low)—Hawley.. 
Greatest Wish in the World (Med.)- 
Del Riego 


VOCAL METHOD 


Methodical Sight Singing, Op. 21, N 
1—Root 
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VOCAL DUET COLLECTION 


Sacred Duets for Hitch and Low 
—Shakespeare oo 


ORGAN 


The Organ—Stainer a; 
Ecclesiae Organum—Carl ......++ 


OPERETTAS 
Iden Whistle—Forman ........ 


Go By: 
Rose Dream—Forman .... sreeeeee 


CANTATAS—MIXED VO 
The Holy City (Sacred) —Ga 
The Village Blacksmith (S 

Neidlinger ....... 2h 

CANTATA—TREBLE 
Four Seasons (SSA)—Kieser! 


MAY DAY FESTIVA 
Around the Maypole—B 
STRING ENSE 
Easy Quartets for Yo 
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readers of this journal secure fine 
absolutely without cost by se- 
subscriptions to Tue Ervpe. 
ully selected rewards, represent 
of high class manufacturers and 
» to please. The following is a list of 
ifts taken at random from our Premi- 
falog. No rewards given for your own 
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DISH—Although labeled “Relish 
is attractive item will prove equally 
for jelly, preserves, etc. The crystal 
ish is of course removable and the 
la” style base is finished in non- 
ing chromium. Size 11” x 4%”. Your 
for securing three subscriptions. 


HED KNIFE SET—This fine set 
es consists of an 8” Slicing Knife, a 
utcher Knife, a Pot Fork and a Parer. 

made of high quality, heavy gauge 
o Vanadium Steel and have polished 
ood handles. An unusual gift or prize. 
ded for securing four subscriptions. 


AR AND CREAMER SET—This 
7, yet smartly designed three-piece set 
s a fine gift and award. The oval Tray 
4" x 6%” with the Sugar and Creamer 


ea 
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Beware of Fraud Magazine 
Agents 


e Erupe again finds it necessary to 
on its musical friends to exercise every 
ale care in paying money to strangers 
subscriptions. Pay no money before 
a contract or receipt offered you. Do 
rmit an agent to change the terms on a 

. Do not pay cash to any one unless 
e personally convinced yourself of the 
ility of the solicitor. Representatives 


{1E SADLER’S WELLS COMPANY of 
n has added Verdi’s ‘‘Don Carlos” to 
rtory, and this at prices which the 
working girl can afford. Why not 
/ movement in American cities, to give 
© some of our unemployed musicians? 


.. JAMES R. NINNISS, for twenty-five 
the dean of music at Queens-Chicora 
at Charlotte, North Carolina, died 
ber 21st, at the age of fifty-four. Born 
cashire, England, and educated in 
and Vienna, he came to America 
man and became one of the most 
musicians of the South. 


GERMAN THEATER AND 
of Prague, is reported to have been 
probably permanently. In this, one 
he most historic opera houses of the 
d, several of Mozart’s works were first 
with the premiére of “Don Giovanni,” 
ctober 28, 1787; Carl Maria von Weber 
r years its musical director; and here 
Mahler, Karl Muck, Leo Blech, 
er von Zemlinsky, Erich Kleiber, 
sky, and Otto Klemperer had 
prience as conductors. 


NDE MUSICAL (The Musical 
| Paris has celebrated its fiftieth 
ry. As a recorder of timely events 
} progress throughout the 
dered a valuable service to 
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Etude Music Magazine Subscriptions 


in Exchange for New 


in proportionate size. All three pieces have 
a chromium finish so that they will not dull, 
or require polishing. Your reward for secur- 
ing four subscriptions. 


FRUIT BOWL—This new design Fruit 
Bowl is very attractive. It has an irregular 
rim and gracefully bulged sides. Top diameter 
is 9”. Finished in chromium, it will remain 
bright and new looking without polishing. A 
fine gift or prize. Your reward for securing 
three subscriptions. 


BREAD TRAY—Here is a Bread Tray 
that is a little different in shape and for 
that reason may be a little more appealing 
than others offered. It is 11” x 6%” and has 
a gracefully irregular rim with decorated 
ends. Its chromium finish is easily kept 
bright and new looking. Your reward for 
securing one subscription. 


CHROMIUM PLATED CAKE OR 
SANDWICH TRAY—Chromium Tray and 
swinging handle with fine lace doily under 
glass. Tray 10%”, height 7”. Your reward 
for securing five subscriptions. 


Send 
Catalog. 


post card for complete Premium 


of Tue Erupe carry the official receipt of the 
Theodore Presser Co., publishers. Do not 
accept any ordinary stationery store receipt 
for money paid. We cannot be responsible 
for the work of swindlers. 


Changes of Address 


Where addresses are changed, be sure to 
advise us at least one month in advance of 
such a change, giving both old and new 
addresses. Please co-operate with us so that 
copies will not go astray. 


World of Music 
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Pennsylvania, to whom application may be 
made for further information. 


PRIZES OF TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS 
cach, for a composition for organ alone, and 
for one for organ, strings, horns, and tympani, 
or any part of this combination, are offered 
in the John Haussermann Prize competition. 
Compositions may be from five to twenty 
minutes in length; and they must be delivered 
by mail not later than June Ist. For complete 
information, address John Haussermann, 40 
Scarborough Road, Briarcliff Manor, New 
York. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS is offered by the Henry Hadley 
Foundation for the best composition in any 
of the major forms to be submitted within 
the autumn months. Full particulars may 
be had from the Henry Hadley Foundation, 
633 West 155th Street, New York City. 


A ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR HON- 
ORARIUM towards one year of piano study 
with Tobias Matthay in London, is offered 
by the American Matthay Association, Inc. 
The Contest will be held in May, in New 
York City; and candidates will take a_pre- 
liminary examination in theoretical subjects, 
and play a Prelude and Fugue from “The 
Well Tempered Clavichord” of Bach, the 
First Movement from Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Appassionata,” and a composition of not 
more than six minutes in length, of their 
own selection. Further particulars from Miss 
Margaret Littell, 2600 West 17th Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS are asked to 
submit works to Howard Barlow, Columbia 


, 


Broadcasting Company, 485 Madison Ave- — 


nue, New York City, to be considered for 
performance on the Everybody’s Music or- 


chestral series over CBS. Having begun with 

retail on tne recognition and 
com ne rec on 

opportunity for our creative musicians. 
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Bands and 


Orchestras 
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future holds promise of still greater ad- 
vances. There are several factors tied up 
with the progress of modern bands. We owe 
much, surely, to the scientists and manu- 
facturers who have made possible such per- 
fection in our instruments. A study of old 
band scores will be convincing proof of the 
strides taken in the matter of instrumenta- 
tion and of the new uses of many of the 
voices in the band. Another vital factor, 
the band personnel, has seen great improve- 
ment since the inception of the school band 
movement nearly twenty years ago. 

To my mind, the progress of this day 
will become more evident with the passing 
of the years, and I believe that if trans- 
planted back to that “golden band era,” 
about 1880, our bands would score heavily 
in all musical considerations. * 


The Value of the School Band 
By A. R. McALcister 


President, National School Band 
Association 


I BELIEVE THE SCHOOL BAND is the greatest 
agency in existence to-day for building mu- 
sical tradition and good citizenship in the 
United States, and that its phenomenal 
growth, even through the most severe years 
of our depression, indicates that it will con- 
tinue to act as such. Not only does it have 
inspiration and appeal to the members of 
the organizations, but on account of its 
versatility and mobility, it brings itself to 
millions who otherwise would not be in- 
terested in musc. 

Unlike other organizations, it does not 
remain on the concert stage to be heard 
only by those who are already interested in 
music, but goes out to act as missionary 
and “Good Samaritan” for culture in 
America. 

At the recent National Clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, two student bands of one 
hundred members each, recruited from 
sixty-seven high schools from every section 
of the United States, and directed by twenty 
bandmasters covering the entire country, 
served as the best evidence of the uniform 
standard and general distribution of school 
bands. The fact that they sat together in 
the first rehearsal and spoke fluently in the 
universal language, music, whether con- 
ducted by a director from New York, Utah, 
Arkansas, or Illinois, is further evidence of 
the value of the school band in teaching 
democratic citizenship. 

Boys who occupied solo chairs in their 
own bands cheerfully took the positions 
assigned to them in this band, and gave 
their best for the organization. What train- 
ing equals this in preparing them for future 
contented and useful citizenship in the 
United States of America? 

I ask for the continued support of the 
school band, not only by the schools and 
the general public, but by philanthropists 
and foundations to continue and to develop 
further this most useful agency for good. 

* te ke & & 

As a final contribution to this group of 

comments, it is a privilege to quote a let- 


ter from Mr. Arthur Pryor, who needs no 
introduction to the band conscious people 
of our nation, I feel that his words embody 
the fine spirit of all that has been expressed 
about past, present, and future of our 
American bands: 


American Band History 
By ArtHur Pryor 


“T AM GLAD TO WRITE of the history and 
progress of ‘American Bands.’ It is true, 
notwithstanding that as time goes on and 
memories fade, the record of the life of 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore is the most in- 
sistent in conjuring thought of remem- 
brance, He was the ‘Father of the American 
Band.’ His reputation as a musician and 
showman is incomparable. 

“The idea for the great ‘American Band’ 
started not long after Pat arrived in this 
country from Ireland. As leader of the 
Salem Cadet Band, his fame, personality, 
and great musicianship started the evolu- 
tion of the march of progress for the 
‘American Band.’ 

“So far as New York and the United 
States are concerned, the old Twenty- 
Second Regiment Band in cream colored 
tunics—led by the famous Pat Gilmore— 
created an atmosphere of the ultimate in 
band music never equaled in the history 
of our country. He was the inspiration of 
all musicians, conductors, and students. 

“In every city bands of great promise 
were organized; and the progress of band 
music conducted by Cappa of the Seventh 
Regiment, Innes of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, Billy Bayne of the Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment and Dr. Conterno, a wonderful mu- 
sician, all of New York; Fred Welden, 
Second Regiment of Chicago, and Wallie 
Reeves of Providence; all these gave us 
the great performers after Gilmore’s death 
in 1892—the nucleus of the artistic and in- 
spired Band of the immortal Sousa. 

“Sousa really believed in bringing the 
public to a better understanding of the 
nobility, sincerity, romance, and melodies 
of our nation. It does not mean that he be- 
lieved that absolute perfection had been 
reached in his band, but he did mean that 
whatever evolution is brought about must 
be achieved through constructive and pro- 
gressive musicianship. 

“We always have been band conscious, 
and, with the university and high school 
bands functioning in such a laudable man- 
ner, we will continue so. The inspired 
benefits I have received from the super- 
visors, men gifted with great ideas, prove 
to me that they are directing public in- 
struction, not only in the right spirit, but 
also with a sense of honor and tradition 
to serve the great cultural art, music, with 
humility and fidelity. 

“The real progress is service; when we 
develop and encourage merit in helping the 
right men to adjust themselves and measure 
up to the responsibilities, we will again be 
thrilled by the charm of the prophetic 
strains of the great ‘American Band.’ We 
who have to perpetuate this great art must 
not forget.” 


their use is completed. 


Emma Thursby Data Wanted 


Mr. Richard M. Gipson, of 14 Sutton Place South, New York 
City, is preparing a biography of the famous American prima donna, 
Emma Thursby, and would be pleased to hear from anyone who will 
lend letters, clippings, photographs or other material bearing upon 
her life. These will be carefully preserved and returned as soon as 
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“WHAT ARE you looking for, Jack?” asked 
his sister Mary Ann, as they sat one on 
each side of Uncle John, in the big church 
that bright Easter morning. 

“The pipes.” 

“What pipes? 

“The pipes to the pipe organ.” 

Mary Ann began looking around the 
church, too. “There they are, up in the 
balcony,” she said. 

“But those pipes don’t sound,” 
John told the children. “They are used 
merely as a decoration for the church. The 
pipes that sound are enclosed in a pipe 


Uncle 


Weather Report 


By Mrs. Paul Rhodes 


April showers bring May flowers 


Letter to Bach 


Dear UNCLE JoHN SEBASTIAN: 

To-day my teacher gave me one of your 
pieces and I thought I would write a letter 
to tell you how much I like it. My teacher 
says you wrote it for your young wife. It 
is called Musette. I am going to learn 
some more of your compositions, too, and 
next year some harder ones—fugues and 
things. 

My teacher was telling me about you and 
how you wrote so many fugues and can- 
tatas, and taught Latin. I wish you were 
here now to help me with my Latin! I 
never did like Latin anyway and never 
get good marks in it. I never thought a 
pianist needed to study it, but if you taught 
it you must have been very good at it. 
Do you think that helped make you such 
a wonderful musician? I guess I had better 
study my Latin more. Maybe it will help 
me with my scales. I don’t see just how, 
but it might. 

And I don’t see how you ever got time 
to write so much music and to travel all 
over Germany giving organ concerts. I 
like to hear organs, but now ours are 
mostly electric, and yours were hand made, 
weren't they? And then you must have 
been terribly busy in your house, with so 
many children. Did all the children keep 
quiet when you were composing, or did 
you get used to their noise? And just think 
how busy Mrs. Bach must have been, too! 

Well, I am glad you made so many 
beautiful compositions in concerts. Our 
school orchestra often plays your choral 
called Sleepers Awake. And that reminds 
me that it is bed time and sleepy time 
for me. 

So good night, 
From JuNror. 


GHE JUNIOR &ETUDE 


Edited by 


FLIZABETH A. GEST 


The Great Organ 


By NELLIE G. ALLRED 


chamber somewhere, and the chamber has 
one or more openings controlléd by swell 
shutters that can be opened or closed to 
control the power of sound.” 

“IT hope they play the organ bells to-day,” 
said Mary Ann. 

“An organ doesn’t have bells,” 
claimed. 

“Yes it does; 
Mary Ann asked. 

“Of course. The pipe organ can imitate 
just about every instrument in the or- 
chestra.” 

“Tt has two or three keyboards, 
it?” Mary Ann continued. 

“Some organs have as many as six ranks 
of keys,” Uncle John replied. “These key- 
boards are called manuals, because they are 
played with the hands, and they are con- 
tained in a case called the console.” 

“T’m glad I am studying piano instead 
of organ,” observed Mary Ann. “What if 
I had to practice on six keyboards, instead 
of one!” 

“How does the organist know which key- 
board to play?” asked Jack. 

“Well, the organ is made into several 
divisions, such as Great Organ, Swell 
Organ, Choir Organ, Solo Organ, and 
Echo Organ. There is also a Pedal Organ 
played with the feet, by means of large 
wooden keys at the bottom of the console. 
You might be interested in knowing, too, 
that long ago the organ keys were so large 
that the hand could span only four or five 
keys, instead of the octave, as on the mod- 
ern organ, and often the organist had to 
use his elbows and fists to play.” 

“Goodness!” Jack exclaimed; “the organ 


Jack ex- 


doesn’t it, Uncle John?” 


must be the biggest instrument in the 
world.” 
“So it is,’ Uncle John answered. “It is 


sometimes called the King of Instru- 
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ments; it is so large; sounds so grand! 

“T wonder who figured out how to make 
an organ,” Jack said. 

“That’s a long story,” Uncle John an- 
swered. “But the principle of building the 
organ came from the old Pan’s Pipes of 
the Greeks.” 

“What were Pan’s Pipes?” Mary Ann 
asked. 

“Reeds of different lengths bound to- 
gether, through which a person blew, to 
play a tune,” Jack answered. “Even I know 
that.” 

“Right,” Uncle John agreed. “And the 
organ was built on this principle of pro- 
ducing sounds by the vibration of air in 
tubes into which the air is forced by some 
sort of pressure. Long ago, air was forced 
into organ tubes by means of water. Such 
organs were known as hydraulic, or water, 
organs. Some years ago, when I was in 
Europe, I saw, in the museum of Naples, 
Italy, two hydraulic organs which were 
excavated from the ruins of Pompeii. 
Pompeii, you know, was destroyed by the 
eruption of the volcano, Vesuvius, in 
eA wes 

“Ves,” both children nodded. “We have 
studied about old Vesuvius in school.” 

“The first hydraulic organ,’ Uncle John 
continued, “was built by an Egyptian 
named Ctesibius, in the third century be- 
fore Christ. Later, air was forced into 
organ tubes by bellows, which were pumped 
by men standing on them. In all the old 
organs, muscular force was required. But 
now electricity takes the place of this 
physical force. An electric circuit transmits 
the playing impulse from the keys to the 
pipes.” 

“I'd like to try to play an organ,’ Jack 
whispered, as the organist began the Prel- 
ude which opened the Easter service. 
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“You? Why, you can not even play the 
piano,” his sister answered with a superi 
air. “What do you think you could 
with an organ?” 

“You just wait and see, and I'll showy 
you some day. But, now let's pay atte 
tion to what is going on.” 

“Yes, we had better stop talking a 
listen to the beautiful Prelude.” And Mat 
Ann closed her eyes to hear the East 
service begin. 


: 
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The Mountain and the Hill 


By Gladys Hutchinson 


Bitty HAD NEVER climbed a mounta 
(never played an arpeggio) but he looked 
forward to that adventure with keen anti¢ 
pation. Yet Billy was wise enough 
realize that he could not climb a mountain 
(could not play an arpeggio) without get- 
ting hopelessly lost, if he did not first 
practice climbing a hill (playing a scale) 


Billy’s brother Charlie was able to clir 
mountains (play arpeggios) with f 
greatest of ease. 

Each day the two brothers startedil 0 
one to climb the hill (play a scale) 
the other to climb the mountain (play ¢ 
arpeggio), and they always returned | 
exactly the same moment. 

‘Pretend that your left hand is Billy, ai 
Billy is to climb the hill (ascend af 
descend a one octave scale) while Char 
(the right hand) is to ascend and desce 
a mountain (arpeggio). 

And then sometimes, for variety, f 
right hand will play the scale (climb t 
hill) and the left hand will play 
arpeggio (climb the mountain). 

If there are two pianos available 
pupil may play arpeggios (climb 
tains) at one piano, and two pupils 
play a one octave scale (climb a hill 
the second piano. 


? Who Knows ? ? 


1. In what city did Mendelssohn 
lish a conservatory of music? 
2. Is the piccolo a wood wind or 
instrument? ww 
3. In what opera is the song, O 
Sublime, Sweet Evening Stat 
4. Who wrote it? 
5. What was Verdi's first nam 
6. What is the augmented sai 
sharp? ; 
7. What is meant by modulatio ai 
8. What is a mazurka? P 
9. In what country did it origin 
10. Who wrote the opera “Don G 


(Answers on Next Pa 
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The Music Garden 


By LEONORA 


pEAR! Do I have to begin a new piece 
y?” asked Gladys, in a discontented 
-*T wanted to go out and plant some 
rs in the garden.” 

ippose we plant some. music first,” 
her teacher. Then she opened a sheet 
usic and stood it on the piano rack. 
is a Lullaby. 

‘hat is that first note, Gladys?” asked 
Daley. 

s—G,” answered the little girl. 

es. And I want you to plant it way 
there in the bass, for G is the root 
is new piece. Now let us see what 
grow from it.” 

dys read the next few notes that were 
mon the staff. 

vere’s another G up here, and _ that 
B, and that, a D.” 

she named the ‘iotes she 
on the piano. “Tnere is another B. 
= notes went up and down. “It’s like 
ag. Is that the cradle?” Gladys asked. 
fat is just what the music there is 


sounded 


” 


SILL ASHTON 


meant to represent. And do you see Gladys, 
how the root G has sprouted into those 
other notes ?” 

“Yes,” answered Gladys. “But there is 
no flower to the music plant.” 

“What about the notes up in the treble?” 
asked Miss Daley. 

Gladys hunted them out on the treble 
staff, and when she played them one after 
the other she found they made a lovely 
little song. 

“There is the music flower!” she cried. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Daley. “There 
you have planted the strong root G, down 
in the bass. That note sends out the notes 
which belong to it just as a root in the 
ground sends out stems and leaves; and in 
turn those stems and leaves blossom into 
a lovely melody of song, which the mother 
is supposed to be singing to her baby to 
put him to sleep. And now that you have 
made a lovely little music plant grow, it 
is time to go out and plant some flowers 
in the garden.” 


Lesson from Spring 
By CARMEN MALONE 


ked along a little path 

ide a running stream 

saw the water polish rocks 

til they were agleam. 

rd the wind sigh through the trees, 
uw the branches sway, 

actice this way patiently 

+h day,” it seemed to say. 

‘the birds up in the trees 

i heard them chirp and sing, 

ure to note the clear sweet tones 
music that we bring.” 


I went back home to polish up 
My violin and case, 

To think of south wind’s rhythm and 
Of trees asway with grace, 

To ponder on the tones I heard— 
So beautiful, so true,— 

From sweetly swelling throats of birds 
Of every type and hue. 

I saw and heard the loveliness 
That things of nature bring; 

And so that day I gladly took 
A hint or two from spring. 


Junior ETUDE: 

answers to the puzzles in THe Ervuper 
0 arrive late because THE Ervpe arrives 
» Philippines late, You see, I live far 
THe Erupe’s home. I have just received 
py and worked out the puzzle and I have 
to solve it correctly. I will send the an- 
even though it is too late, 

From your friend, 


HENEDINE May Secunpo (Age 9), 

Lasag, 

Ilocos Norte, 

Philippine Islands. 
. We are sorry our far-away readers 
t get their contest answers here on time, 
is because the mail takes so long to 
far: and THe Ervpe must be printed on 
fain date, or everybody would be dis- 
|. But, Henedine May, why not write a 
ong letter to our Letter Box instead? 
ire lots of things we would like to hear 

e Philippines. 


Beheading Puzzle 
By E. Mendes 


als beheaded will give, reading 
name of a composer (answers 

all words and beheadings). 

a map and leave an animal. 
periods of time and leave be- 

ng to us. 

ud to believe, and leave a tree. 

d to put and leave a thin open- 


and leave percentage 


-and leave a pitcher. 


Dear JUNIOR EYUDE: 

Our teacher has organized a SUNRISE CLUB; 
that is, for three months we practice in the 
morning before school. At the end of that time 
a prize is given to the one who has practiced 
the most and to the one who has progressed 
the most. I like this idea, because in the morn- 
ing my mind is fresh and I can do much better 
than later in the day. 

From your friend, 
IEILBEN NASON (Age 11), 
New Brunswick, Canada. 


Honorable Mention for January 
Puzzle 


Sara Wilson; Bernice Klein; Jacqueline 
Noreyko; Lois Mae Tomhave ; Nancye Curran ; 
Lorraine Delsoe; Louise Dabbs;: Roberta Rid- 
dle; Lynn Winget; Mary Katherine Bayless ; 
Marcia Baulch; Ethel Potzkai; Phyllis Gilker- 
son: Rita Elaine Scogna; Jim Leeman; Louis 
Bonelli; Edna Morris ; Bobby Rogers ; Eveline 
Mayhew; Betty Madigan; Jeanne Kripnis; 
LaVerne Schneider; Betty Jean Cooper; Jane 
Brooks: Jerry Anderson; Hilda Buckman ; 
Mary Ellen Pratt; Francis DBettels; Sydney 
McMann; Emma Manning. 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Etupe will award three pretty 
prizes each month, for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays, and for answers 
to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether belonging to a 
Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven to 


Subject for story or essay this month, 
“The orchestra.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words, and must 
be received at the Junior Etude Office, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, by April 18th. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will ap- 
pear in the September issue. The thirty 


under fourteen; Class C, under eleven next best contributors will receive honor- 
years. able mention. 
RULES 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you enter, on upper left corner of your paper, 
and put your address on upper right cor- 
ner. If your contribution takes more than 
one sheet of paper, do this on each sheet. 
Write on one side of paper only. 

Do not use typewriters and 


do not 


have anyone copy your work for you. 
When clubs or schools compete, please 
have a preliminary contest first and submit 
no more than six contributions (two for 
each class). 
Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules will not be considered. 


My Favorite Composer 


(Prize Winner) 

My favorite composer at this time is George 
Frederick Handel. I like him because he com- 
posed a great deal of sacred music, I admire 
him because he gave up his night's rest and 
went up to the cold attic to play the clavichord. 

Although his father tried to keep him away 
from music, he could not crush the talent of 
his great son, His oratorio, “MESSIAH,” with 
its famous //allelujah Chorus, showed plainly 
that the Lord wanted him to be a musician. 
Handel, true to his name, did surely “handle” 
the wonderful subject of music in a wonderful 
way. 

JOHN KeRK-HecKER (Age 10), 
British Columbia. 


Junior Music Club 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Answer to January Letter E 


Puzzle 
1-3, Elgar; 5-6, End; 2-4, Etude; 1-2 
Euterpe. 


? 


Prize Winners for January 


Puzzle: 
Class A, Richard MeNeil 
Pennsylvania. 
Class B, Rhonda Reed (Age 12), New 
York, 
Class C, Lily Mae Lanznar (Age 10), 
Missouri. 


(Age 15); 


Answers to Who Knows 

1. In Leipsig, Germany; 2. Wood wind; 
3. “Tannhauser”; 4. Wagner; 5. Giuseppe; 
6. G double-sharp; 7. Passing from one 
established key to another by means of ac- 
cidentals (tones not included in the first 
established key), and without breaking the 
melodic or harmonic design; 8. A dance in 
three-four time; 9. Poland; 10. Mozart. 


Juniors of GADSDEN, Alabama 


My Favorite Composer 


(Prize Winner) 

Of all the composers I would choose Chopin 
because his works produce a soothing, restful 
feeling of contentment. Whenever I hear 
Chopin’s compositions I hear these beautiful 
qualities, 

lis nocturnes, waltzes and preludes are 
most beautiful to me, especially, He was a very 
great man, and one who will always live in 
the minds and hearts of music lovers. If his 
life could have been longer he might have given 
us even greater masterpieces than the ones he 
left behind him. I think all admirers of Chopin 
admire him for the qualities he put into his 
compositions. The quiet, singing tones of his 
nocturnes always make us relax and become 
absorbed only in listening breathlessly to the 
music of this great composer. 

ELIZABETH WILLIAMS (Age 12), 
Kentucky, 


My Favorite Composer 
(Prize Winner) 
Composers, to me, are wonderful people. How 
can I say there is a favorite? I hear indeed, so 
many famous compositions, and when I hear 


them I think, “Ah, at last, this composer— 
this one—his music, his life, his thoughts— 
they are mine.’ But you see, then there is 


another. How could I say Schubert is greater 
than Mendelssohn ; then there are Mozart, and 
Wagner, and Handel, and poor Beethoven, and 
wonderful Johann Sebastian Bach: and our 
melodious Strauss, and many others. Dear 
Editor, 1 can not have a favorite. I simply 
must say “The really great composer is God, 
who sends forth these men with the burdens 
of the world to conquer; these men as messen- 
gers of His love and goodness, kindness and 
understanding. For what else can music be?’ 
JOAN McCoMBER (Age 15), 
Minnesota. 


Honorable Mention for January 
Essays 


Margaret yoodman; Joan Cunningham: 
Joan Beverly Ford; Nancy Spain: Jim Lee- 
man; Betty Jean Cooper; Viola Vouch; Wil- 
liam E. Wendlandt: Naneye Curran: John 
Newell; Peggy A. Kehoe; Evelyn L. Smith; 
Jeanette E. Porter: Beatrice Gonsalves ; Etoile 
Robinson: Helene June Bradbury ; Rita Klein : 
Edith Johnson; Esther Kerk-Hecker: Rose- 
marie Voros; Adrienne Kindelan; Carolyn 
Cunningham; Leone Keiset; Virginia Britt: 
Vera Lee James; Catherine Everett: Janice 
Laney ; Betty Drucker: Bernice Klein. 


Favorite Composers 

IT WAS INTERESTING to find who the favorite 
composers were among the Juniors this 
month. Beethoven came first, Mozart sec- 
ond; and these two were far ahead. Then, 
for third place came Chopin, with Bach 
fourth. Fifth place had several candidates, 
Handel, Verdi, Stephen Foster, Paderew- 
ski and Liszt being about equal; and bring- 
ing up the rear were Wagner, 
Clementi, Schumann, and Tschaikowsky. 
Then, of course, there were a few less im- 
portant composers mentioned as being fa- 
vurites; but those mentioned above were 
the prominent ones. This, however, does 
not mean that all the Juniors would vote 
this way; but this is the vote of those who 
entered the contest on “My Favorite Com- 
poser.” 
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-ACUSICAL “BOOKS 


‘REVIEWED 


The Band’s Music 


By Ricard FRANKO GOLDMAN 

What is unquestionably the best discussion 
of band music that has yet appeared has just 
come from the pen of Richard Franko Gold- 
man, son of Edwin Franko Goldman, the noted 
bandmaster and formerly a Special Fellow in 
Fine Arts at Columbia University. ‘This will 
prove a “must” book for the library of all band- 
masters above the rank of the street fair. It 
describes all of the works of the classic com- 
posers and modern writers of music who are 
worthy of serious consideration. At, least it is 
designed to include as many such works as pos- 
sible. One hundred and thirty-one ‘composers 
ure given consideration, and over one thousand 
compositions are represented. The book is writ- 
ten with a fine sense of values. It tells the 
band leader just what he wants to know and 
gives many valuable suggestions that will help 
him in building up a repertoire. One interesting 
chapter in the book deals with original wind 
instrument music. Although there are some 
twenty-eight pages to this section, “it is sur- 
prising to note how very little of the time of 
great masters has been devoted to wind instru- 
ment music, in comparison with the strings. 

Pages: 442. 

Price : $3.00. 

Publisher: Pitman 


Edvard Grieg 


By David MONRAD-JOHANSEN 


Publishing Corporation. 


The Princeton University Press and the 
American Scandinavian Foundation should 


take pride in bringing out an American trans- 
lation of David Monrad-Johansen’s . monu- 
mental life of Edvard Grieg. The work has 
been translated very excellently indeed, by 
Madge Robertson. It is so much more compre- 
hensive and so much better documented than 
any previous biography of the great Nor- 
wegian master, that it becomes a “must’’ book 
for all musical libraries. The volume, however, 
does not displace the admirable and very 
readable “Life of Grieg’? by the late Henry T. 
Finck, to which this larger book makes sixteen 
references. 

The author has presented a very faithful 
picture of the keenly artistic and retiring per- 
sonality of his subject and has indicated his 
methods of work as only a musician could por- 
tray them. David Monrad-Johansen, born in 
Oslo in 1888, is a well known critic and com- 
poser in his native land, 

Pages: 400. 

Price : $4.00. 

Publisher: Princeton University Press. 


My Husband, Gabrilowitsch 
A Great Poet of the Piano 
By CLARA CLEMENS 


A; might be expected from a daughter of 
Mark Twain, her biography of her husband is 
by no means a conventional chronologieal nar- 
rative of the accomplishments of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. She has endeavored to interpret the 
spiritual and artistic nature of the man she 
married in 1909. 

Although conducting absorbed the major 
part of the time of Gabrilowitsch, during the 
last two decades of his life, he will neverthe- 
less remain in the memory of musicians as a 
pianist. His exquisite talent and his loftiness 
of purpose were well known to all who were 
familiar with his work. 

Clara Clemens went to Vienna in 1898, 
where her father, Mark Twain, was known al- 
most as well as in America. The writer re- 
members how, as a student, he saw postal 
eard pictures of our Mark Twain in many .of 


the shops of the ‘Austrian capital, lined up. 


with those of the Austrian, as well as the 


German, Kaiser. The object of the trip to 
Vienna was. to permit Clara to study with 
Leschetizky. ‘Almost immediately she met 


Gabrilowitsch and Mark Hambourg, at a dinner 
given to Leschetizky, in Mark Twain's apart- 
ment. Although Clara Clemens is known chiefly 
through her career as a singer; readers of THE 
Ercpe will be glad to peruse her account of 
playing the “Concerto in G@-minor’”’ of Men- 
delssohn at Leschetizky’s classes, before an 
audience of budding virtuosi. In this atmos- 
phere her friendship with the brilliant and 
lovable genius of the piano, developed into 
courtship. 

Fortunate indeed it was for an artist such 
as Gabrilowitsch to have such a gifted and 
understanding wife as Clara Clemens to im- 
mortalize him in a way that intelligent people 
will take delight in reading. 

Pages: 350, 

Price: $4.00. 

Publisher : Harper & Brothers. 


Such Sweet Compulsion 
By GERALDINE Farrar 

We confess to an agreeable disappointment 
in “Such Sweet Compulsion,” Geraldine Far- 
rar’s autobiography which has recently ap- 
peared. Unlike the towers of egotism which 
some biographies of singers reveal, it is really 
a kaleidoscopic etching of international musi- 
eal affairs in which the writer took an active 
and interesting part. There are many bits of 
instructive information which should be of 
value to young singers. The style is engaging 
and the work as a whole should prove interest- 
ing to all readers, especially to those who can 
relive, with Miss Farrar, the exciting years 
during which she was most active. The book 
is copiously illustrated. 

Pages : 297. 

Price : $3.00. 

Publisher : The Greystone Press. 
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Supreme Spectacle, as envisioned by an artist, of fire, fountains and fireworks 
to be ‘'staged’’ at The New York World's Fair with sound effects and music. 


the voice out on the ether. 


Next Month 


THE ETUDE for May 1939 will be especially rich in musical features. 


MUSIC AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


In May The Etude will present a conference with Mr. Olin Downes, noted critic of 
the New York Times and General Musical Director of the World’s Fair, which gives 
for the first time Mr. Downes’ personal conception of the immense musical festival 
which will be held in New York this summer. 


KERSTIN THORBORG 


The fascinating Scandinavian contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
has been particularly successful in Wagnerian roles for the woman’s low voice, gives 
Etude readers a very thoughtful discussion of ‘How to Build the Vocal Instrument.” 


MISCHA ELMAN 


Mr. Elman, known for his great virtuosity as a violinist and especially for his 
luscious tone, tells ‘‘How to Make Music Study Profitable.” 


TEN YEARS BEFORE THE MIKE 


Virginia Rea, highly successful radio singer, gives pointers on the art of sending 


SCHUMANN'S HINTS TO YOUNG MUSICIANS 


Probably no more widely read series of “rules’’ ever has been written. Raymond 
Morin, practical teacher, discovers new and workable ideas from Schumann's genius. 


A New Department 


In May we shall present for the first time ‘‘The Etude Music Lover’s Book 
Shelf,” an intimate and popular survey of the latest books upon music, 
which we feel will be most helpful to our readers. 


Radio Flashes 


TOKOWSKI AND HOLLYWOOD 

staged the idea in “One Hundred Men 

-and-a Girl,” and now radio follows 
suit in a program called “Ninety-nine 
Men and a Girl,” directed by. Raymond 
Paige. This new program has for the Girl 
none other than that clever and ingratiat- 
ing singer, Hildegarde. Heard on Wednes- 
days over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem from 10:00 to 10330) (Ps Mi SS 
Paige and his ninety-nine-piece orchestra 
feature unusual instrumental combinations, 
a male chorus of eight voices and, of 
course, the Girl. The idea behind the pro- 
gram is to cut a musical swath somewhere 
between the popular jazz band and the 
symphonic orchestra. 

It has been aptly said that the pleasure 
of listening to music will be increased a 
thousandfold when the auditor acquires 
some understanding of its language. A 
short-wave program that fulfills this sort 
of function in a highly interesting manner 
is Understanding Music, presented by the 
Wide World University of the Air, and 
conducted by Donald J. Grout of Harvard 
University. It is heard on Wednesdays at 
8 P. M., EST., on a frequency of 6.04 


By PAUL GIRARD 


megacycles or 49.6 meters, or on Saturdays 
at 4.30 P. M.; EST., on 11.79 megacycles 
or 25.4 meters. These programs, like all 
those presented by Station WIXAL, are 
“Dedicated to Enlightenment,” and are in- 
tended for all lovers of music, whether or 
not they have any technical knowledge of 
the subject. 
The concert and operatic artist of to-day 
can travel to the ends of the earth; but radio 
goes with him and keeps him constantly in 
touch with his friends and admirers at home. 
Richard Crooks, the American tenor, set 
out at the end of January on a long concert 
tour which will carry him to Australia for 
the second time and to Africa for the first 
time. Crooks, a regular feature singer on 
the Firestone broadcasts (NBC-Red_net- 
work—Mondays 8:30 P. M. EST.) > will 
not be missing from the programs, how- 


‘ever, for his voice is to be “piped” in from 


as far away as Honolulu. He will be heard, 
for example, from Los Angeles on April 
3rd and 10th, and from the capital of 
Hawaii on April 24th. He will probably be 
heard from some other points of his tour at 
a later date. 


- To Tur Erupe: 


se he + 8 ete et ee 
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Encourage the Adult Begis 


c.*) 


I read with delight, another “Adult 
letter in THe Erupe for June. Our m 
are increasing ;-at some distant day, wi 
have the “Adult: Student Convention.” 

Twenty years ago, when I started as ar 
student of the violin, I was almost a pie 
certainly I was considered a mild lunaj 
most people. However, I always hay 
courage of my convictions, and so I 
the study for fifteen years, to my own. 
enjoyment. For the last two years, I 
been having piano lessons with an ex 
teacher and am still rejoicing in every 
skill and knowledge gained. <a 

To my mind a crying need of the adul 
dent, is lessons in confidence—con fidence t 
the pieces learned with assurance and d 
Whereas the young student is encou 
praised (and rightly so) for his least 
playing, the adult student is discourag 
jeered at for his best. efforts. Some p 
female is sure to reward the adult perf 
with, “My six year old plays that”; or, 
don’t you study stenography, something 
ean use?” or “But what can you-do with 
at your age?” and so on, All this is: ver 
couraging to most adults. I have heard se 
say, “I would like to study, but am 
someone would laugh at_me”; or, “It 
sons but felt so foolish I gave it up.” | 

For my own part, I have been very ] 
my family have stood. back of me, nobly, 
I had a school mate who was very 
Whenever she came to see me I-would 
violin and saw away in her ear, Sh 
praised and encouraged me to go on. If 
me music teachers are grand people— 
had eight teachers, and each one has chee! 
helped me along and encouraged all my é 
with never an impatient word or. look fro 
of them. So I can say -with Oliver W. Hk 
“T have had a lot of enjoyment even if 
not made much music.” 


—ALicr M. Si 


Sing With Your Heim 
(Continued from Page 230) | 


Melba. But you will bring somethit 
your singing which is freshly and 
your own, and which will therefo 
better than copying anybody. — a 
Above all, work! Work with your 
and your heart, as well as with your 
A New York critic recently wrote th 
day may come when it will be no | 
possible to present Mozart's operas, be 
the present day singers lack the sua\ 
line and the polish necessary to do 
full justice. That would be a dreadiu 
to which to look forward. There is n¢ 
of fine vocal material. But vocal m 
alone is a long distance from worth 
The great operas of pure bel cant 
of. Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, and 
Verdi—lacked nothing when th 
sung by artists of the stamp of Melb 
Lehmann, Battistini, and the De -R 
And those artists, in their turn, ¢ 
their entire lives to the perfection ¢ 
work, They did not merely coach pa 
next, week’s performance; 
musical history! It is regrettable 
own day, which has brought us suel 
ress in making music accessible, sh 
contented with standards that a 
splendid than those of the past. -T 
a reason for it, of course; an ag 
and spectacular successes makes 
to go ahead on less than perfecti 
if this can be done, there is the it 
temptation to do it. But the 
worthy of the name will not. 
such temptations. She will | 
strive for perfection, for the 
own iriner peace. The studénts 
will be the artists of to-morro 
them that I appeal. Let the 
torch go on burning clearly. On 
hard work and honest s ‘ 
succeed in moving the hearts | 
ee) ~~ \ % 
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~ “There is an element 0 
being successful." —Leopol 


U WILL SAVE MONEY 
| YOUR MUSIC BILIS 


15° 


A COPY 


20¢ in CANADA 
| == a 
EST YOUR MUSIC MONEY WISELY 


HY IS the Bible the cheapest book in the 
i? Why can you purchase the complete works of 
espeare at less than the cost of the latest novels? 
@ answer is simple—mass production; no royal- 
constant demand. 
f the same token you can buy Beethoven's 
mlight Sonata’’—15 pages of the world’s best 
-—for only lic. in the CENTURY EDITION. 
autifully printed, carefully edited, the best of 
‘and workmanship throughout. 
ink of it! Over 2,900 selections to choose 
and none of them cost more than 15c. a copy. 
iry Sheet Music is truly dollar value for 15¢c. 
JACHERS who are today supplying their pupils’ 
} from the Century catalogue are making it 
ble for many parents to continue their children’s 
“al education, and its low cost is likewise aiding 
4n their new student enrollment. 
ytd “Please Ask for Century Edition.” 
get a new conception of your money's worth. 


INTURY PIANO SOLOS, 15¢ ea. 


ital letter oe key—number the grade.) 
Lucia, D)_—6. pager 
At the Mans Fes, March, G—1.... Martin 


Big Bass Fiddle, The 

Blue Butterfl 

Butterfly, The 

Cedar Brook Waltz, 

Curious Story, F—3.. 

Dreaming of Santa Cla 

Fantasie Impromptu, Cfm—6 

Fuer Elise, Am—3. e 

Grand Marche de Con h—5 

Grande Polka de Page Gh-—5-6. . Bartlett 
k, Dh-6. kc pagent mam 


Home Guard, March, F-2. Ha! of St. Joseph 
Humoreske, Op. 101, No. Gh—4. . Dvorak 
Il Trovatore, Fantasie, Bh—4” Vera Dorn 
In the Rose Garden, Melody, F—3...Lange 
Joyous Farmer, F—2 

i. Golondrina, The Swallow, G—3 Serradell 
La Paloma (The Dove), 


Lar, 
Little Fairy, Waltz, G— Streabbog 
Mary’s Pet Waltz, G—1.............. Mack 
Mazurka, No. 2, B,—4. Godard 
Melody in F, (Simp) F—2—3. . Rubinstein 
Moonlight on the Hudson, D,}—4—5 Wilson 
Old Moss-Covered Church, An, C-1. Hopkins 
Orange Blossoms Waltz, F Ludovic 
Over the Waves, E Rosas 
Pizzicato Polka Strauss 
Romance, Op Sibelius 
.Heins 
.. Smith 
Metcalf 


2 Czerny 
Schmitt's Five Finger Ex., Part 1. Schmitt 
School Pictures, C— i 
peat Night, Holy Night; Bh-3-4.. 
Silver Threads Am. Gold, B,—3-—4. 
Skater’s etlon Ca A—4. 


Song to, 
Ao. 1 , Ehb—4. .Rimsky- Kor: Soft 
ae) 39, A—4 Mendelssohn 
iia reo" ner Kr 
3, 


Op. 43, N 


oearee are 
a 


‘alse Triste, Op. 44, 
ope | Doll (Poupee Val.) 
altz of the Flowers, D—4 
ee the Soldiers, G—1 
ide Chapel, F- ....-Wilson-Grooms 


Tschaikowsky 
. Hopkins 


Wedaing March, C—5 Mendelssohn 
er Up!" (March) G—38—4. ... Wood 


AND PIANO DUETS, 15¢ each 
cg ery parts for Violin & Piano 


_ See 
Offenbach 


contains over 2,900 compo- 

PIANO SOLOS—DUOS and 

PIANO — DUOS — TRIOS 

OPHO and PIANO— 
VOCAL. 


NE 
GUITAR and 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 
“Music for Everybody” 
$2.00 a year 


MM 
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Price, 25¢ a copy 
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REDUCED 
PRICES! 


Four series of modern 
anthologies at sensa- 
tional mark -downs. See 
them at your dealer’s! 


THE PIANIST'S (Each vol. was $2.50) 
MUSIC SHELF $] Bit 
NOW 
An anthology in cight volumes. With bio 
graphical and critical notes. 
Days of the Harpsichord...... 74 compositions 
Days of Haydn, Mozart and 
WOOO VOM 1 ds oink Oho 30 oun wie 50 compositions 
Days of Schubert,Weber and 
Mendelssohn................52 compositions 
Days of Chopin, Schumann and 
end Eieet ish gaasaagess +s ine 67 compositions 


Days of Brahms and Saint-Saens, 
45 compositions 


Days of Grieg and Tschaikowsky, 


2 compositions 
Days of Scharwenka and 
RIGRZICOWOUS 5. wa > sconces 44 compositions 


Days of Sinding and Albeniz..46 compositions 


THE VIOLINIST'S (Each $ was ives 
MUSIC SHELF ats 


An anthology in eight volumes, with piano ac- 
compainiments. With biographical and critical 


notes. 
Days of Corelli and Bach...... 61 compositions 
Days of Viotti and Spohr.....54 compositions 


Days of Deberiot and David... 
Days of Alard, Dancla and 


43 compositions 


Wieuxtemps oo. 52. dss0s ves 40 compositions 
Days of Joachim and 

Hellmesberger) . 2... .<0sse60e 39 compositions 
Days of Wieniawski and 

BEGUASVOFIO | «a np.c'Gt> a's 9. ccna 0 35 compositions 


Days of Sarasate and Wilhelmj, 
37 compositions 


Days of Marsick and Sitt......< 30 compositions 


MASTER MUSIC SERIES 


De luxe volumes for two pianos, violin, organ, 
violoncello, and saxophone. 


Pieces for Two Pianos—Four Hands 


48 compositious....Was $7.50....Now $5.75 
Pieces for Alto Saxophone 
69 compositions.... Was $5.00....Now $3.45 


Pieces for Violoncello 
91 compositions....Was $5.00....Now $3.45 


Symphonic Pieces for Organ—Paper 


50 compositions....Was $5.00.... Now $3.45 
Symphonic Pieces for Organ—Cloth 

50 compositions....Was $7.50....Now $3.95 
Modern Sonatas for Violin 

34 HON ALRB I. Obes :0:0's Was $5.00. Now $3.45 


SINGER'S MUSIC SHELF 


Collections in medium keys adapted to special 
needs of singers. 
Songs to Sing to Children 

61 songs.... Was $2.00....Now $1.50 


Lyric Songs from Grand Operas 


45 songs.... Was $2.00....Now $1.50 


The famous Miniature Score 
Series 


The most economical 
miniature scores every 
Nine Symphonies of Beethoven. .. .33.00 


way to buy the 
musician needs. 


Symphonies of Brahms and 
Tschaikowsky 


Symphonies of Haydn, Schubert 
and Mozart . 


Wagner Orchestral Excerpts...... 
Famous Individual Symphonies... 
Famous Symphonic.Poems........ 5. 


Send for free catalogs 


AND COMPANY 
York 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 


883 Madison Avenue New 


1939, by 
Theodore Presser Co., 
For U. S. A. and Great 


Copyright, 


ERMANNO WOLF- 


FERRARI’S “La Dama 

Boba (The Silly Girl)” 

: had its world premiere on 

Oe ace Nn February 1st, at Milan, 


when it was cordially re- 
ceived. The libretto is an adaptation by 
Mario Ghisalberti of a comedy by Lope de 
Vega, dealing with a seventeenth century 
episode in Madrid. The climax evolves when 
the love of a penniless poet, rather than 
that of a noble suitor proposed by an am- 
bitious father, awakens the latent intelligence 
of the dull witted heroine. 


THE FAMOUS VIENNA BOYS CHOIR 
is reported to be about to be disbanded by 
the Nazi government, at the close of its pres- 
ent American tour. So much for Kultur a la 
Hitler. 


MISCHA MISCHAKOFF, concertmaster 
of Toscanini’s orchestra assembled for his 
recent series of radio concerts, played a 
Stradivarius violin that would bring at least 
fifty thousand dollars, if placed on the mar- 
ket. Stefan Sopkin, who sat next to Mischa- 
koff, plays what is known as the Edler 
Stradivarius, made in 1723, and of about 
the same value as the one owned by Mischa- 
koff. 


MUSIC WEEK will begin on May 7th, 
with special attention to American Music 
recommended by the National Committee. 
This fine movement has had a tremendous 
influence in spreading a wider attention to 
music throughout our nation, till about fif- 
teen thousand communities now take cog- 
nizance of it. The 1939 Circular Letter, giv- 
ing many suggestions to all music lovers as 
to preparation of programs for the observ- 
ance of this far flung event, may be had 
gratis by writing to Mr. C. M. Tremaine, 
secretary of National Music Week Commit- 
tee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI, now seventy- 
eight years of age, made his first broadcast 
in America, when on February 26th he was 
heard in a one hour program over the NBC 
Blue Network. 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, dear to 
the heart of Handel, has celebrated its sec- 
ond centennial by a production of the mas- 
ter’s “Theodora,” which had not been heard 
in London for sixty years. 


WILLY HESS, distin- 
\ guished violinist of earlier 
decades, died on February 
seventeenth, in Berlin, at 
4 the age of eighty. Born in 
Mannheim, Germany, he 
was brought to the United 
States as a child and at 
ten made a tour as so- 
loist with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. From 
1904 to 1910 he was con- 
certmeister of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, after which he returned to succeed 
Halir as violin teacher at the Royal High 
School of Music in Berlin. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


MAUDE ADAMS, idol of theater goers 
of former decades, and especially remem- 
bered for her sympathetic interpretation of 
the title réle in Barrie’s ‘Peter Pan,” is a 
skillful violinist, having given the instru- 
ment serious study in her youth. 


BACH’S “MASS IN B MINOR” had. its 
thirteenth annual performance by the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, on February 
twenty-eighth, with Albert Stoessel conduct- 
ing; and with a quartet of soloists including 
Helen Marshall, soprano; Lydia Summers, 
contralto; John Priebe, tenor; and Lansing 
Hatfield, bass-baritone. 


MARIAN ANDERSON has been honored 
by being selected to receive the Spingarn 
Medal for 1938. This medal is conferred an- 
nually for the “highest and noblest achieve- 
ment by an American Negro during the 
preceding year or years.” We know of none 
other more worthy. 


THE D’OYLY CARTE OPERA COM- 
PANY, inimitable in the inimitable Gilbert 
and Sullivan repertory, have been giving a 
season in eastern American musical centers. 
Such team work as fills the theaters with 
audiences as enthusiastic as in past decades, 
is but a natural result of the British way of 
doing things thoroughly. Why can we not 
have an American Savoy Company, that 
will perfect itself in ensemble and individu- 
alities and make itself a vital part of our 
musical life? An opportunity for many now 
inactive musicians. 


JOAQUIN NIN, eminent French pianist, 
recently gave in the Salle Chopin of Paris 
his one thousandth piano recital, featuring 
his own published compositions. 


A MUSICAL NOVELTY is said to be a 
small harmonica attached to the stem of a 
pipe. And now its inventor is puzzled as to 
whether it is to be christened as a pipe 
organ or a mouth organ. 


MAURICE ROSENFELD, veteran music 
critic of Chicago, passed away on February 
25th at the age of seventy. Born in Vienna, 
he was brought to America at the age of 
eight, was a diamond medal graduate of the 
Chicago Musical College, and for more than 
half a century was active in Chicago musical 
circles. For many years he taught the piano 
at Chicago Musical College, organized in 
1916 his own piano school, and was for long 
periods music critic of The Chicago Exam- 
iner and The Chicago Daily News. 


THE CHICAGO PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS held their First All-City Music 
Festival on March 28th to 30th, when ten 
thousand school children participated in the 
various events. 


ALBERT CARRE, eminent French im- 
presario, so long director of the Opéra-Com- 
ique, has been honored by the presentation 
of his bust to this institution, by his widow, 
Marguerite Carré who was for many years 
one of its leading sopranos. 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


WHEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, with Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducting, gave its “Concert Extraordinaire” 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, on February 
8th, the men came upon the stage in silk 
stockings and periwigs of eighteenth century 
style, to interpret Haydn’s “Farewell Sym- 
phony,” in the last movement of which one 
player after another rose, snuffed out his 
candle and left the stage, the conductor 
doing the same when the last two men were 
gone. And so tradition endures. 


GASPAR CASSADO, eminent Spanish 
violoncellist, has been concertizing through- 
out the United States. On January 19th and 
20th he was soloist with the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra, when he played the 
too seldom heard ‘“ ‘Arpeggione’ Sonata” of 
Schubert. 


THE CALIFORNIA-WESTERN MUSIC 
EDUCATORS CONFERENCE was held at 
Long Beach, California, from April 2nd to 
5th, with representatives present from Ari- 
zona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and Utah. 


JACQUES THIBAUT has instituted a 
Prize of Eight Thousand Francs to be 
awarded annually at the Bordeaux Conser- 
vatory where this noted violinist began his 
musical education. 


THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY of 
London gave on January 28th, at Royal 
Albert Hall, a performance of Haydn’s 
“Creation” which, in the words of one critic 
“transported us to the edge of innocence.” 
So, in dear old London, cradle of classic 
traditions, we observe a note of desire for 
more frequent hearings of this sense pleasing 
masterpiece. 


THE “SECOND PIANO CONCERTO” 
of Bela Bartok had its American premiére 
when presented, on March second, on the 
program of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
with Dr. Frederick Stock conducting, and 
with the Chicago born pianist, Storm Bull, as 
soloist. 


RUTH POSSELT, youthful Boston violin- 
ist, was soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in its concerts of November 11th 
and 12th, when she gave the first public 
performances of Edward Burlingame Hill’s 
new “Concerto for violin and orchestra.” 
Both work and artist were enthusiastically 
received. 


PUCCINI’S TRIPTYCH ‘of ) oney act 
operas, “The Cloak (Il Tabarro),” “Sister 
Angelica (Suor Angelica),” and “Gianni 
Schicchi,” had what is believed to have been 
their first performance in English, when 
given at the historic Academy of Music of 
Philadelphia, on March thirtieth, by the 


.. Philadelpiha Opera Company, with Sylvan 


Levin conducting, and with competent 
Quaker City talent as soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra. 


PIERRE MONTEWUX is reported to have 
signed a new three year contract as con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


“And Let Our Spirits Join the Lay of Spring.” 
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EMMA JUCH, one of , 
the most brilliant sopranos 
that America has produced, © 
passed away on March 6th, 
at her home in New York 
City, aged seventy-six. She 
was the last link with the famous Aecac 
of Music of Manhattan, where she madi 
début as Philine in the “Mignon” ¢ 
broise Thomas, with a cast including | 
Campanini and Giuseppe del Puente, 
spectively the greatest tenor and bariton 
their generation. She was one of our 
and most enthusiastic advocates of | 
in English,’ that the people might wm 
stand. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL F@ 
MEMORIAL program was _ present 
January 12th, by the University of 
burgh, in the Stephen Collins Foster ] 
rial, the first time this event has bee 
in this beautiful shrine. 


MISCHA ELMAN this year celebra 
thirtieth anniversary of his début in 
ica; and in honor of the event he h 
making a coast to coast tour, with 
guished success. 


THE LONDON MUSIC FESTIVAL 
April 23rd to 28th, had the distin 
patronage of Their Majesties King | 
VI and Queen Elizabeth. For one 
chamber concerts the King graciously 
special permission for the use of the 
Hall of Hampton Court Palace. 


) 


MOZART’S “DIE ZAUBERFLOT 
Magic Flute)” is announced for a spr 
vival at the Opéra of Paris, for whi 
be presented in its original form cé 
with many of Mozart’s recitatives tha 
not hitherto been heard in the Frene 
tal. 


RICHARD COPLEY, widely know 
ager, and assistant of many a youn 
toward recognition, died suddenly o 
ruary twenty-seventh, at Toronto, ¢ 
aged sixty-three. He began his career 
sistant to the once so famous Henr: 
sohn. 


THE SOCIEDADE FILARMONI 
SAO PAULO (Philharmonic Society 
Paulo), Brazil, is reported to be 
musical society in South America 
regular symphonic concerts with ela 
programs announced for fixed date 


GEORGE F. McKAY ~ 
has been announced as the 
winner of the Two Hun- 
dred Dollar Prize offered 
by The Diapson, under 
the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, 
for the best organ compo- 
sition submitted. The Prize 
of One Hundred Dollars, 
offered by the H. W. Gray 
Company, for the best an- 
them submitted, was bestov 
S. Nagle of Upper 
Pennsylvania. if 

(Continued on Page 


A QUEST FOR IDEALS 


N 1926, Yale bred Dr. 

Hamilton Holt, a practi- 

eal idealist with a wide 
experience in business and in 
journalism (he was for years 
editor of The Independent), 
accepted the presidency of 
Rollins College, at Winter 
Park, Florida. Ten years 
later, he wrote and issued a 
brochure called “Educating 
a College President,” which 
attracted wide attention. 
Since it contains so much 
common sense and practical 
educational advice, we have 
obtained Dr. Holt’s permis- 
sion to print parts of this on 
our editorial page. Dr. Holt 
is an amateur musician of 
ability and, since he has been 
at Rollins. he has written the 
Rollins’ Chapel Song. Mighty 
good work for a college presi- 
dent, we say! The chorus of 
the song follows this edito- 
rial. He recounts some of the 
things he learned as a college 
president in the following 
lines. 

“If ever there was an 
amateur college president, 
evidently I was such. I do not 
presume to say what educa- 
tion others may have ob- 
tained at Rollins during the 
past decade, but if I were 
asked what I have learned, 
I should include the follow- 


**First—Nothing worth 
while comes easily. Half ef- 
fort does not produce half results. It produces no results. 
Work, continuous work and hard work, is the only way 
to accomplish results that last. 

“Second—One must not expect things to happen too 
quickly. Patience may well be the watchword of every 
college president. Ten years ago, | thought Rollins would 
be much farther advanced than it is to-day; but I have 
found that many people, whom I assumed would help 
me, could not or would not.. My greatest support often has 
come from unexpected sources and at unexpected times. 

“Third—Age has as much to learn from youth as youth 
from age. Age has wisdom. Youth has idealism. The youth 
of to-day think they are the sophisticated and we are the 


Chorus 


See 
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: DR. HAMILTON HOLT 
ing: President of Rollins College 


innocents. Of course, it is 
just the reverse. Young men 
and young women of to-day, 
as of yesterday, believe they 
will succeed in their chosen 
careers. They believe they 
will be happily married. 
They believe they will be 
healthy, wealthy and wise. 
The fact that they so believe 
tends to make their dreams 
come true. But as we of the 
older generation pass through 
the decades, and as our future 
turns into the past, the vicis- 
situdes of life inevitably leave 
their scars. Ideals dim. Yet 
it is as we grow older that 
we most need ideals. The sur- 
est way to regain them, I be- 
lieve, is association with 
youth. Youth, however, needs 
wisdom. But wisdom, alas, 
seems to come only with ex- 
perience. We cannot blame 
youth for not having wisdom. 
But surely we can blame our- 
selves for losing idealism. 

“Fourth—By treating stu- 
dents with sympathy, under- 
standing and respect, any- 
thing can be done with them. 
We have tried to treat our 
students as responsible adults. 
We have given them extreme 
liberty. We find that only 
about four out of a hundred 
mistake liberty for license. 
If, however, we hedged them 
about with rules, regulations 
and prohibitions, more likely 
forty per cent than four per 
cent would break the restrictions. 

“Fifth—Any subject can be made interesting; first, if 
taught by a good teacher, and second, if the student is 
not permitted to go faster than is justified by his ability 
to master the subject. If a student is permitted to smear 
and smatter; if he is forced to progress faster than he 
can consolidate the ground under his feet; he flounders 
and soon becomes lost. He hates the teacher, he hates 
the course, and he hates the college. The lockstep system 
of instruction, which permits the fast student to shirk 
and loaf, and which kicks, cuffs, cudgels and flunks the 
slow student, is as unfair to the one as the other. 

“Sixth—No educational institution can educate any- 


Come, sing her praises end-lessly With love's e-ter-nal ray; Her beauty shin- eth ra - di-ant and fadethnot a- way: 
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body. All education: is self-education. A college can aid, 
clarify, elucidate, stimulate and point out the way, but 
the work ‘must be done and the path must be trod by the 
individual. How can the student be inspired to assume 
the direction of his own future? The wisest way, I be- 
lieve, .is, first to provide him with teachers he can respect, 
admire, love and therefore emulate, and second, to help 
him acquire a philosophy of life or a religion, for upon 
philosophy and religion depends conduct, and upon con- 
duct depends success in life. 

“We are often told that personality is the product of 
three elements—the physical, the mental and the moral. 
Homer, | suppose, more than any man who ever lived, 
represents the physical at its best. His limpid and flow- 
ing verse, vibrant with the nobility of life and the hero- 
ism of death, pulsating with the romance of love and 
adventure, contest and conquest, valor and victory, has 
never been surpassed in. the annals of literature. Students 
are at the age where they ever respond to the Homeric 
appeal. Glowing with health, tingling with exuberant 
spirits and the urge to action, they glorify the delights 
and activities of the body, as indeed they should. 

“Socrates is the master mind of the ages. He is perhaps 
the wisest man that ever lived. Professors, past the spon- 
taneity and flush of youth, often exalt the cultivation of 
knowledge as the aim and end of education. To be intelli- 
gent is the summum bonum of life. 

“Jesus is the supreme master of morals, the ineffable 
teacher of service through faith and love. If the past ten 
years have taught me anything, they have taught me that, 
greater than the cultivation of the body, and greater than 
the cultivation of the mind, is the cultivation of the human 
heart for human service. To me the supreme task of educa- 
tion is to exalt the ideas personified by Homer, Socrates 
and Jesus. 

“Forever abideth Homer, Socrates and Jesus—these 
three—but the greatest of these is Jesus.” 

We are so thoroughly in sympathy with Dr. Holt’s pres- 
entation of these ideals that comment is unnecessary. The 
humanity, the tolerance, the understanding, the forgive- 
ness, the love of Jesus, all seem to us, at this tragic moment 
of universal disorder, to be the guiding light in a world 
darkened with war, strife, hate, jealousy and fear. 


THE SECRET OF YOUTH 


O-DAY we sat at a public luncheon in the ballroom of 

a great hotel, with a young lady of ninety-two, who 
entertained us mightily with her wit and charm. The occa- 
sion was one of those organization luncheons which seem 
to be necessary to “whoop it up” in “drives” designed to 
make the society public turn its tax-bitten pocket-book up- 
side down and inside out. It so happens that this function 
(to use a technical term) was in behalf of the Salvation 
Army. Our ninety-two year old companion, long a valued 
civic leader who manages to attend several luncheons a 
week, was asked by a group to what she attributes her won- 
derful spirit of youth, which is the marvel of all who know 
her. With an unforgettable smile and wink of her clear 
blue eye, she replied, “That’s easy. I love people. When 
love steps out, age steps in.” : 

What philosopher ever made a wiser remark? This very 
engaging lady has been the counselor and friend of hun- 
dreds of broken men and women traveling down the river 
of tears. They needed her loving sympathy. After talking 
with her, they always felt more hopeful, more cheerful, 
more radiant. Bulwer-Lytton knew that the distinguishing 
mark of youth is its natural tendency to accept the best. 
He said, “Every street has two sides, the shady side and 
the sunny side. When two men shake hands and part, mark 
which of the two takes the sunny side; he will be the 
younger man of the two.” We have known young men and 
young women of twenty who habitually took the shady 
side of the street and we have known young men and young 
women of eighty who always took the sunny side. We have 
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watched them for years. Those who take the shady side 
usually have their faces scarred with wrinkles years before 
those who walk on the sunny side. 

Very few people ever carry the true spirit of youth much 
beyond their teens. Hawthorne reflected upon this and 
wrote, “At almost every step in life we meet with young 
men from whom we anticipated wonderful things, but of 
whom, after careful inquiry, we never hear another word. 
Like certain chintzes, calicoes and ginghams, they show 
finely on their first newness, but cannot stand the sun and 
rain, and assume a very sober aspect after washing day.” 
Years ago, at the opening of a great museum, the speaker 
was Charles W. Eliot, then President of Harvard. He was 
already an old man in years. We heard someone comment 
upon his splendid vitality and youthfulness, and he said, 
“When I was twenty, I saw youth going, but when I was 
sixty, I saw youth coming.” Much of his finest work was 
done after sixty. 

Not until we understand that youth is far more a state 
of mind than a time of life, as one wise old industrialist 
said, do we have the key to that incomparable chamber of 
life happiness—undying youth. One of the supreme exam- 
ples of this is that of the marvelous Goethe, who retained 
his aspect of youth until his end at eighty-three. Goethe’s 
soul was always turned toward the light. Titian at ninety- 
two Was painting portraits of youth that fairly shone with 
his own fabulous virility. 

The secret of keeping eternally young is to hold on to 
youth. How? Surround yourself with young thoughts, 
young ideas, young people. Sense their ever changing 
aspects and ambitions. Help them in their aims, without 
dominating them. 

In America the organization known as the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference is composed of thousands of 
music supervisors working daily yith youth in the public 
schools. The exuberance and vitality of their conventions, 
which often number thousands of members, is a marvel to 
business men who have attended them. At one of their 
banquets we sat with a nationally famous merchant. He 
said, “These people have been ‘conventioning’ all over 
this hotel since early this morning, and they have twice 
as much energy left as I expect in two days from my 
workers. They seem tireless. How do you explain it?” The 
explanation is easy. They were working with youth and 
for youth. Life, to them, was a lovely and exuberant thing. 
They were teeming with the joy of living. They were find- 
ing the great secret of life. as Browning saw it, “Youth 
means love.” 

The heavenly dreams of the years of spring soon vanish 
into the ether unless the dreamer feels in all that is done 
the spirit of undying love—the sap of the tree of life. 


ENCORE 


N MAY, 1924, we wrote a little editorial entitled 
I “Trouble and Music,” which has kept bobbing up 
incessantly, ever since. A Chicago friend of The Etude 
has just asked us to print this fifteen year old writing 
again, so here it is: 

Never was there an anodyne for trouble,that could com- 
pare with music. There seems to come a time when this 
dear angel of relief touches the world-tired brow of the 
soul in grief, saying: 


“Look up. To-morrow the sun shines once more. 
Joy shall come again. Listen, I am singing of the 
beauties of life here and hereafter.” 


If music had no other office than this, its value to man- 
kind would be infinite. Blessed is he who can sing when 
the darkening clouds seem to smother the joy of life. 

The ability to play an instrument has been a godsend 
to many a man where trouble has come so fast that there 
seemed no way out. Music cleans the brain of sorrow and 
worry and fits one to take up the load of responsibility 
with renewed vigor. | : 


* 


MISITOR FROM CAPETOWN, 
South Africa, who was taken for 
a preview through the New York 
’s Fair grounds, was heard to ex- 
na kind of neo-Mayfair accent, “My 
one couldn’t begin to see all of this 
fetime.” The reason for this doubt- 
that the highly experienced and en- 
men behind the huge project realized 
e millions who will visit The World’s 
ust be presented with an enormous 
' of appeals, high-brow, low-brow, 
brow and narrow-brow—something 
tative of everything under the sun, 
srybody under the sun. 

might say that these same dimen- 
nd characteristics apply to-the music 
ms arranged and still being arranged 
e World’s Fair. In fact, these dimen- 
ire so extensive that even though I 
een surrounded with them since the 
ing, I am still bewildered by their 
‘hey have long since left the boun- 
of the fair itself. 

reminds me of the story of a colored 
amed Esau, who worked upon the 
s of a little southern college in a 
nyisible upon the map. At the time 
Chicago fair he was enraptured by 
sters in the railroad station. He re- 
to take his savings and venture upon 
ng trip. Practically none of the 
l folks had ever been more than three 
from town. When he left, every 
‘ from the neighboring plantations 
the station to see him off. He was 
month. Colored picture postals from 
r thrilled his friends. When he came 
M anxious and excited crowd was on 
© greet him. The president of the 
: later asked the traveler what he 
est at the fair. Esau scratched his 
meditated, and then said, “Well, 
Boss, you see when I got to Chicago 
got so busy I never did get time to 
to the fair grounds.” 


In Monumental Outlines * 


MATTER oF FAcT, the plans for the 
# the fair, as now outlined, will very 

be devoted to concerts and operas 
ork city itself. About one half of 
tions will be upon Manhattan 
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OFFICIAL PAINTING OF THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
Over 1200 Acres of Exhibits from 62 Nations. 


The New York World’s Fair 
Music Festival 


SIX MONTHS OF EXTRAORDINARY EVENTS 
THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE MUSICAL PROGRAM IN HISTORY 


By OLIN DOWNES 


Copyright New York World’s Fair 1939 


General Music Director of The World's Fair; Music Critic of The New York Times 
From a Conference Secured Expressly for Te Erupe Music MacGazinE 


‘By WILLIAM ROBERTS TILFORD 


Tue Erupe has repeatedly endeavored to secure advance information from 
Mr. Downes, but he has refrained from making announcements until matters 
were sufficiently developed. Owing to uncertain conditions abroad, even some of 
the following events may be changed without notice. This, however, will not 
interfere with the World’s Fair having one of the outstanding musical celebra- 
tions of all history. 15,000,000 people are expected to attend.—Editor’s Note. 


Island and one half at the fair grounds, As 
projected, the six months of the fair sea- 
son (May first to November first) will in- 
clude so many important occasions that one 
can confidently predict that it will be the 
most significant musical festival the world 
has ever known. 

New York is normally blessed every 
summer with a surprising amount of not- 
able music, including the Lewisohn con- 
certs at the Stadium, the Goldman Band 
Concerts and a varied number of unusual 
events. The great auditoriums are, however, 
usually closed, and the alluring posters that 
decorate the walls of Carnegie Hall and 
the Metropolitan Opera Building give place 
to announcements for the coming season. 
This year, however, there will be hardly 
any break, and the summer music will pre- 
sent far more features than may be heard 
during the winter season, 

Foreign governments have been so sin- 
cerely enthusiastic over the musical op- 
portunities offered by the fair that they 
have codperated very munificently, and the 


’ 


programs in many instances will take on 
the nature of diplomatic achievements. 

New York is one of the best ventilated 
cities in the world. Literally surrounded 
and indented by salt waterways, and with 
Greater New York actually touching the 
Atlantic Ocean for miles, it has long been 
looked upon by many as a summer resort. 
It can be very warm in New York when a 
heat wave zooms down on the planet, but 
then it is warm everywhere. Usually, how- 
ever, there is a breeze, and the city is no 
warmer than many of the festival centers 
of Europe located far inland. 


From Beyond the Seas 


WE HAVE GIVEN a suggestion as to the par- 
ticipation of some foreign governments. It 
may be interesting to know that several 
countries overseas recognize the import- 
ance of music asa glorified expression of 
national ideals; and therefore these coun- 
tries have arranged to engage great Amer- 
ican symphony orchestras to play the music 
of their famous composers at a distinguished 


series of concerts given under the auspices 
of these countries. The plans are so far- 
reaching, that I can give here only a sketch. 
Two performances of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra are certain, 
and six to ten are possible. Poland has en- 
gaged this great orchestra for a Polish pro- 
gram on May 3rd; and Roumania has 
engaged it for May 5th. Roumania has also 
engaged the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
May 14th and 16th, to be conducted by the 
eminent Roumanian composer, Georges 
Enesco, Czechoslovakia, Brazil, Switzer- 
land, Finland, Argentina, and other nations 
are now negotiating for similar engagé 
ments with American orchestras. Practically 
all of the leading American orchestras have 
been invited to come to the Fair, and many 
have accepted. 
Meanwhile at the 
will be tremendous 
compelling spectacle at the fair will be the 
great Fountain of light, fire and 
steam which occupies a 
the exposition in a lagoon at the end of a 
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water, 
; 


focal location at 
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magnificent boulevard lined by beautiful 
trees in front of imposing buildings. This 
astounding fountain will be seen nightly by 
millions and is expected to be the most 
gorgeous display of its kind ever conceived. 
Some six hundred tons of water, glowing 
with iridescent lights, will continually be 
suspended in the air. Meanwhile huge flames 
of gas, into which sawdust will be projected 
in order to make showers of glittering 
sparks, will serve as a background together 
with clouds of steam illuminated by rain- 
bow-hued search lights. The fountain will 
be exhibited nightly. A regular program of 
band music, orchestra music and choruses, 
amplified many hundreds of times by a new 
and very ingenious system of giant ampli- 
fiers, said to do away with sound distortion, 
will accompany the. exhibition. Probably 
no one who visits the fair will miss this 
exciting spectacle, and those who see it 
will certainly never forget it. 

Numerous “name-bands,” that is, bands 
known by the prominence of their conduc- 
tors, will play at the fair; and there will 
be all manner of other musical events dis- 
tinctively American in the highest and 
broadest the word. One of the 
great objectives of the fair is to emphasize 
American opportunities, particularly at this 
extraordinary moment in world affairs. 
America, by reason of its own natural 
talents, its own long and arduous labors 
and its training received from the greatest 
technicians of all lands, as well as because 
of the disturbing social conditions that pre- 
vail in Europe and have inhibited free cul- 
tural has now unquestionably 
become the music center of our day and age. 


The Land of Musical Promise 


ONLY ONE WHO HAS BEEN in the heart of 
things in musical activities in our country 
realizes how anxious foreign artists of all 
countries and all races are to secure Amer- 
ican engagements. The day has long since 
passed when artists accepted American con- 
tracts and laughed in their sleeves at our 
provincialism. Not only do they now recog- 
nize the enormous musical progress of 
America but also they know that in Europe 
a successful American tour under its fine 
auspices is just about the best testimonial 
they could possibly have. Therefore they 
are greatly honored and pleased with an 
invitation to sing in the United States, just 
as American artists of days gone by thought 
that appearances in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Milan were absolutely necessary before 
they even dared to peep over the footlights 
in their native land. It is not so much that 
we hold the money bags and pay more for 
music than any European country, but be- 
cause our trained public, which for decades 
has been hearing the best in concerts and 
operas and through radio programs, has 
now a fine sense of artistic discrimination. 
American taste has become so elevated that 
we will accept only the best. Our standards 
are of the highest, as they should be in a 
nation of idealists. We have long enough 
been invidiously called “Dollarland.” Any- 
one who knows anything about the artistic 
situation, from an international standpoint, 
is soon aware that the appetite for Amer- 
ican dollars is nowhere more ravenous than 


overseas. 


sense of 


progress, 


Of Universal Scope 
THEREFORE, TO My WAY of thinking, the 
American representation in this fair is the 
most important part. We rejoice in the 
magnificent codperation shown by foreign 
but, after all, this is an 
American fair for the American people. We 
have invited all of the outstanding American 
organizations to take part, and many have 
accepted. The great National Federation of 
Music Clubs has taken an entire day and 
will supervise the programs which are the 
result of a nation-wide survey to appraise 
musical conditions in all parts of the coun- 
‘try. The Federation will present two very 
fine concerts at the Fair Auditorium, and 
many other events. As a result of the find- 
ings of the National Federation of Music 
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governments; 


Clubs, all kinds of characteristic American 
musical activities have been investigated and 
a vast number of groups of a very distinc- 
tive description have beén asked to take 
part. One thing I would like to have this 
great fair bring to the attention of all who 
attend, and especially of New Yorkers, is 
that American music must be representative 
of the thousands of musical activities in all 
parts of America, and not of any one group 
or locality. “Hill Billy” music in the heart 
of the Great Smokies is just as much a 
genuine, distinctive American achievement 
as the latest modernistic string quartet 
heard in Town Hall. There is a Loggers’ 
Chorus in a western forest operation that 
we expect to have with us. There is also a 
remarkable Vermont Symphony Orchestra, 
composed partly of farmers, that has never 
been in New York. There are scores of 
such organizations, as well as the wonder- 
ful Negro groups with a_music definitely 
their own. It is quite as provincial for the 
New Yorker not to know of these out-of- 


worse, trite words. This, however, has 
nothing to do with the music. There may be 
music that is ungrammatical; but ungram- 
matical music with a “punch” is often many 
times nearer to worth while music than 
the reams of grammatical “Akademisch 
Music” turned out in classrooms, but en- 
tirely lacking in invention. It makes no 
difference how elaborately such sterile ideas 
may be expressed in symphonic garb, they 
will still be boresome. The Germans call 
such music “Kapellmeister Musik”; that is, 
music made by a fine technician who is 
nothing more than a technician. I prefer 
my music grammatical and “streamlined,” 
but most of all it must have real and viable 
ideas. 

What have we to say about ungram- 
matical music? Some very. wonderful liter- 
ature has been deliberately written in dia- 
lect, which is ungrammatical. Should we 
do away with dialect in literature? Every- 
body knows that many of the greatest 
works of literature in all languages get 


BUILDING THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 
Interior exhibit in the great Globe or Perisphere which, with the triangular 


Spire or Trylon, is the Theme Center of the Fair. 


town activities as it is for the man in 
Oklahoma not to know that Bartok’s latest 
cacophonic masterpiece is being done by a 
group of dilettanti on Park Avenue. We 
have been delighted with the fine spirit 
shown by the willingness of these groups 
to take part in our New York Fair. We 
want them and welcome them as fellow 
Americans, sincerely and honestly putting 
their lives into music, and not as freakish 
evidences of rural music. Any veritable 
organization without artificiality and with 
adequate technic or finish has been wel- 
comed. 


The Spark of Vitality 
THERE IS, TO ME, no bad music. There may 


be music that is associated with cheap, un- 
worthy and immoral words, or, perhaps 


much of their virility from dialect, whether 
it be the dialect of Shakespeare, of Tolstoi, 
of Dickens, or of Mark Twain. A language 
without slang is a language without color, 
a very anemic and perishing thing. In mu- 
sic everybody knows that some strikingly 
interesting rhythms and harmonies have 
come from the so-called “jam sessions,” in 
which players in swing orchestras have im- 
provized parts, which were later written 
out in notes. I assume that everyone knows 
that in this enlightened and fitful age, a 
“jam session” is one of those turbulent 
breakdowns of clamor and din in which the 
swing orchestras “go to town.” In this wild 
tonal spree, just one idea may accidentally 
evolve, which, resting in one player’s mem- 
ory, is later transcribed to paper. The 
method is empirical. It would have ap- 


pealed more to Mr. Edison the 
Beethoven. However, we have galk 
the period of musical snobbery in 4 
and in the broader outline of the 4 
the epochal World’s Fair we shall 
the music that springs from the y 
folk lore, the nervous convulsions 
as the hearts and the souls of our 
We shall exalt those who have g 
and great technic combined, but fi 
are the ideas. It is hoped that the prog 
selected will make ample place f¢ 
serious American composers, of whor 
are all very proud and who need our { 


support. 


The Staccato Slur 
By ANNETTE M. LINGELBA( 


THE OPENING right hand phrase of 
Locke’s, Queen Anne’s Lace affords an 
cellent drilf in the staccato slur. 4 


When transposed, it stretches the 
and makes it doubly flexible for stre 
practice. The rapid slipping under of 
thumb, and the constant employment 
fifth finger, increase the endurance 
speed of these two digits. 

For further practice, of the staccato; 
transpose this phrase into the folloy 
pattern: ; 


FIFTY YEARS AGO T 
MONTH 


Dr. EuGENE THAYER, eminent 
theorist and authority on musical fl 
tributed the following sage advice t 
students and teachers of our art, 
his last writings, as on the coming 
his pen was to be forever stilled 
tragic death: 

“Tt is safe to say that only a vet 
percentage of the young music 
of our land understand Musical Th 
any large extent; that is, Harmony 
terpoint, and Musical Form. It is a 
to say that they cannot teach 
great success until they do unders 
After the first six months, the teat 
harmony should be a part of every 
lesson. Can they do this? When hi 
is well understood, it should be % 
followed by the other two studi 
they do these? I fear an answ 
be given in the negative. The fé 
can are the ones who make a 
permanent name as teachers. 

“It is no longer safe to rely 
playing as the road to a permane 
tation. The number of executants 
players has increased so rapidly in 
few years that only musicianship 
claim or chance of success — 
_ “Of course the first thought of 1 
teacher is to buy a harmony book 
sue the study alone, not thinkin 
able to afford lessons from a 
teacher. This plan has never 
cessfully and never will. Suppos 
out all the problems and exet 
is he to tell whether they ar 
not? Even if his book has a | 
it rarely has, it does him no ¢ 
learns nothing of the possibl 
of harmony. Make a little mor 
do it the right way.” 
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vocal study? If the answer is made 

hastily, you may say that one 
dies to develop the voice; to sing well; 
udvance one’s self in a career. These are 
uable and legitimate reasons; but to my 
id they are not the most important ones. 
2 prime reason for vocal study is the 
elopment of an instrument that shall be 
ssically flexible and responsive, and to 
ieve an ability to modulate this human 
an to the finest shadings of artistic in- 
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ion, so that it is capable of the de- 
s of expressing great music. That is 
goal that should remain uppermost in 
young singer’s mind. The other reasons 
study are secondary to it. Certainly one 
to sing correctly and well; one has 
al ambition to progress in a career; 
he highest achievement of all singing 
f any career remains the accomplished 
ion of music. Correct singing for its 
is little more than an exhibition 
ics. The most serious error a 
dent can make is to suppose that 
dy of singing is limited to a mas- 
purely vocal problems. 
rs why the technical aspects of 
‘sometimes overstressed is a 
The singer is unique among 
is, in having to create his own in- 
Only the structure of throat is 
The steps which permit such an 
1anism to assert itself in good 
be carefully built. Singers and 
ul ts approach their work from 


entirely different beginnings. The violinist 
has his instrument put into his hands; he 
has only to learn to use it. The singer, on 
the other hand, should not begin the use of 
his instrument until he has attended to its 
construction. If a violinist were to be given 
his instrument in a hundred small pieces, 
and had to spend years in putting it to- 
gether before he could attempt to play 
upon it, his problem would more nearly 
approach that of the singer. This is a far- 
fetched comparison, perhaps, but it is none 
the less a useful one. Continuing it further, 


one would hardly expect the violinist’s tech- « 


nical progress to stop at the moment when 
he had his violin pieced together. Indeed, 
the completion of his instrument would 
mark the time when his actual playing 
could begin. It is just as great a mistake 
to suppose that the singer’s work is ended 
when his vocal equipment begins to be in 
sound condition. It is then that his real 
work begins. A naturally beautiful voice 
and a good singing technic are certainly 
important; but they are not enough to 
make an artist. The artist is one who de- 
velops his voice into a noble musical in- 
strument, and then learns to control it, to 
discipline it according to the demands of 
music. 


Laying the Safe Foundation 


THE PRELIMINARY BUILDING of the vocal 
instrument is the same for all singers, re- 
gardless of the range, quality, or color of 
the voice. I do not believe that one set of 
counsels is suitable for sopranos, and an 
entirely different set for contraltos. After 
the voice is established, the demands of the 
music to be sung may require a certain 
amount of specialization, but the funda- 
mentals never change. There is only one 
approach to good singing, and that is the 
flexible resonating of correctly placed tones. 
This depends chiefly upon the proper use 
of the breath. 

In singing, the giving out of the breath 
is even more important than drawing it 
in. Large inhalations are not necessary. 
The phrase is supported by the wise and 
practiced distribution of the exhalation. In 
the boxing ring, a slim man who has expert 
technic at his command, can overcome a 
great, heavy adversary who has only brute 
force upon which to rely. In singing, a 
correct use of the breath can outlast a 
mere advantage of physical supply. 

One can draw a comparison from violin 
playing. To play a long phrase, the violin- 
ist does not need a longer bow. He secures 
his effect by the amount of bow which he 
devotes to each note or phrase. It is pos- 
sible to use the entire bow for one tone; 
it is also possible to play a long phrase 
on a single bow. The singer’s breath is like 
the bow. It is sometimes necessary to ex- 
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pend a full breath on one vocal tone, but, 
normally speaking, only a slight breath is 
needed to vocalize each note. The reserve 
amount must be carefully divided over the 
complete phrase. It takes years of work 
to accomplish this. It must be begun most 
carefully, by the individual teacher, and 
continued by the singer himself throughout 
his entire career. But once he has learned 
the feeling of this correct giving out of 
breath, the singer is on the high road to 
mastering his art. 


The Vital Art of Breathing 


IN STRIVING FOR THE MASTERY of breath 
control, the singer never should release too 


Thorborg as Ortrud 


in “Lohengrin” 


much breath at once; he never should push 
on the tone. He should try not to ‘sing 
while in a state of nervousness or agitation. 
Nervousness always makes for shortness 
and.unevenness of breath. Even where 
singing is not concerned, it is possible to 
tell that a person is nervous or excited, by 


watching the rapidity of his breathing. For 
that reason the singer should early school 
himself to remain as calm and as natural 
This often may require the 
sternest self-control, but such discipline is 
necessary. 


as possible. 


The young singer should be careful to 
avoid overspecialization in the practice 
period. By that I mean the rather general 
tendency to develop the outstanding or “ex- 
citing” notes of the voice, at the expense 
of the full scale. Sopranos will be often 
found practicing their exercises in the upper 
almost exclusively, while altos 
may be tempted to concentrate upon those 
deeper notes which make for outstanding 
contralto range. This is not a wise thing 
to do. Normal daily practice should be 
concentrated in the normal middle register, 
wherever that happens to be. Only after 
that middle register is secure, tone for 
tone, should the “special” notes be added. 
It will be found, too, that these special 
notes fall into the voice far more easily, 
once the middle register is under sure con- 
trol. One sometimes hears coloratura 
pranos who produce uncertain tones as soon 
as they go below the coloratura range. 
This is not due to any defect of voice but 
to incorrect habits of practicing. The ideal 
of singing is to pass from one vocal reg- 
ister to the other evenly, smoothly, without 
effort, without the slightest variation of 
tonal quality. 


Little by Little The Oak 
To ACHIEVE THIS even tonal passage one 
should, as I have said, work chiefly in the 
middle register. One should derive the full 
value from each breath and use the vocal 
cords themselves as little as possible. One 
should also work slowly. Let the day’s 
practicing begin with full scales, sung 
slowly, with the full breath devoted to a 
single tone, and that tone brought as near 
as possible to perfection before the next 
is attempted. This is the only way 
may be practically sure he is not fool- 
ing himself. The careful singing of the 
grand scale shows up every least vocal 
insecurity; and these insecurities are pre- 
cisely the points which need work and a 
finished polishing. Trills and ornaments can 


registers 


so- 


one 
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come later. They are important, of course, 
but not so important as the sure emission 
of well placed, well resonated tone. 

Well resonated tone is arched into the 
chambers behind the nose and above the 
soft palate. It is never nasal. Indeed, one 
can test his tone by pinching the nostrils 
shut and then releasing them, while he 
sings. If this can be done without altering 
the quality of tone, the voice production 
is somewhere near correct. 

The resonance chambers of the head do 
for the vocalized breath exactly what the 
body of the violin does for the tone of the 
vibrating strings; they amplify it, and give 
it life and resonance. Incorrect tones lack 


these qualities. A tone that is allowed to 
sound from the throat is uncovered and 
thick. To avoid this error, the throat 


should be fully open, yet quite relaxed. All 
vocalized breath should be arched into the 
head chambers, and then sent out, in a 
downward direction, through an open 
throat. 

The importance of this correct passage 
of the breath will be realized when I state 
that I have frequently avoided colds by the 
use of my vocal exercises. It has happened 
more than once that I have awakened to 
find the peculiar tightness or roughness in 
my throat which indicates the beginning 
of a cold. At once, then, I have set to work 
singing scales in the manner that has been 
indicated, sending each full breath into the 
resonance chambers of the head and re- 
leasing it through a fully open throat. After 
half an hour of such singing, the rough 
feeling has disappeared, and the threatened 
cold never asserted itself. Actually, such 
exercises serve as a massage, drawing the 
blood to the surface of the membranes, 
and giving new life to them. 

Another point of importance to the singer 
is the position of the tongue. Unless it is 
actually needed for the formation of certain 
consonants like J, n, r, and so on, the 
tongue should lie as flat as possible and 
as relaxed as possible in its normal place 
in the mouth. It should not be pushed 
back, or raised up, or allowed to move. 
The flatter the tongue, the freer the space 
through which the vocalized breath passes, 
and the more unhampered the vibration of 
the tone will be. There is an illustration 
of this principle in the common garden 
hose. Let some water run through the hose, 
and see how evenly it flows. Then press 
the finger very lightly against the hose, 
and note how the flow jerks and becomes 
uneven. Even the slightest pressure will 
bring this about. It is quite the same with 
the vibrating breath. Even the slightest ob- 
stacle, such as an incorrectly placed tongue, 
will break the even passage of tone. 

The Making of a Master 
Bur THESE DISTINCTLY VOCAL PROBLEMS 
serve only for the building of the instru- 
ment. Its use is a very different matter. 

Let me begin by telling you an illuminating 
little anecdote about Toscanini. After I 
had sung the “Missa Solennis” with ,him 
in London last year, a friend approached 
the great conductor, in ecstasies over the 
sheer perfection of his work. 

“But how do you do it, Maestro?” 
pressed the friend. “How do you manage 
to achieve such transparency, such mean- 
ing, such polish?” 

“Tt is very simple,” said Toscanini. “I 
am over seventy old. More than 
fifty-three of those years have been spent 
in studying music as carefully as I can, 
so that I may understand how to study 
better to-day.” 

That is the best example I can offer 
you of the real mission of the artist—after 
his vocal instrument has been built. We 
have to-day many magnificent voices among 
the younger singers, but the tempo of our 
modern world is so fast that it blocks out 
-the prospect of a half century of careful 
service to music. 

(Continued on Page 353) 
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Victor Herbert 
As | Knew Him 


Memories of the Man and 
His Music 
By GUSTAV KLEMM 


Part Two 


HAT. A PRODIGIOUS CA- 
PACITY for work had Victor 


Herbert; and he composed with 
almost phenomenal rapidity. His pen seemed 
to fly with even greater fluency and skill, 
when working under pressure and against 


in Toyland” score, because much of it was 
written while he was staying at the Hotel 
Stafford, during an engagement in that 
city in the fall of 1902. 

In 1916 Herbert contracted to write the 
first completely original score ever created 


VICTOR HERBERT pith a “Lamb’s Club Gambol” on Tour 


time. Nor was it necessary at these times, 
or others, for him to be alone in a quiet 
place, surrounded by the conducive condi- 
tions we have come to expect are vitally 
important to the creative musician. 

In the early days of his touring with 
band and orchestra, he would do much of 
his writing while on the train en route to 
the next engagement. Robert W. Iverson, 
his faithful secretary over a long period, a 
former French horn player in the 22nd 
Regiment Band and Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra, and, along with his charming 
wife, a dear and valued friend of ours for 
many years, has told us countless stories 
of Herbert’s flying pen, under any and all 
conditions. On steaming hot July nights in 
the South—there was no air-conditioning 
then—Herbert would sit in a coach sur- 
rounded by his musicians, who would be 
talking, playing cards, smoking and often 
practicing their instruments, all to the com- 
plete indifference of the absorbed Herbert 
who, stripped to his dripping undershirt 
and with a towel wrapped around his per- 
piring head, would write on and on 
through the night. 

One of his loveliest musical comedies, 
“The Only Girl,’ was written in exactly 
seven days. He started work on Henry 
Blossom’s lyrics of this operetta, on one 
Wednesday morning and finished them the 
following Tuesday night. The score con- 
tains When You're Away, a close runner 
up in popularity to the prize thoroughbred 
in his song stables, Kiss Me Again. 


Where Tunes Were Born 


BALTIMORE HAS ALWAYS had a particularly 
affectionate feeling for his splendid “Babes 


directly for a full-length feature film. The 
picture was “The Fall of a Nation,” a suc- 
cessor by Thomas Dixon to his own im- 
mortal “The Birth of a Nation,” which 
had made screen history when it fell, under 
David Wark Griffith’s inspired direction, 
on an amazed world the year before. “The 
Fall of a Nation’ was a ghastly failure, but 
Herbert’s music created a great deal of 
favorable discussion because of its sym- 
phonic proportions, with its excellent mu- 
sical underlining of each important character 
and incident photographed. Harold Sanford, 
for many years, his faithful lieutenant con- 
ducted the 30-piece orchestra twice daily 
at the Liberty Theatre in New York and 
was with Herbert during most of the 
score’s birth. Near the close of the film, 
there is a tremendous battle scene that calls 
on the full resources of the orchestra. This 
scene lasted almost a half-hour, but San- 
ford has told us that the music for the en- 
tire sequence was written in less than three 
hours. The orchestration, of course, was 
written out carefully later. The only mel- 
ody from this score available today is The 
Love Theme, one of the loveliest melodies 
Herbert ever wrote. 

Incidentally, Herbert and Sanford de- 
veloped ultimately such a close musical un- 
derstanding that the composer would often 
turn over a rough sketch of a new number, 
containing orchestral indications, to San- 
ford who would then arrange the full score, 
after which Herbert would check over it 
to find if all was as he wanted. He seldom 
had to make any changes. 

For further indications of Herbert's speed 
in writing, one has only to look at his 
manuscripts, of which we have a large col- 


iection. So far as legibility, neatness 
correctness are concerned, they are per 
tion itself; but he made use of every ; 
breviation possible, and all through | 
scores are directions in pen and pencil 
the copyist and conductor, little meme 
dums that tell of a pen trying to beat tir 
to the dead line. 

On a number of “Babette’—it may 
seen in the music division of the Library ¢ 
Congress in Washington—is a_pencille 
note, “Will have the parts for this—openir 
in Washington.” The overture to his “ 
Red Mill” is another example of his abil 
ity to write with amazing rapidity. It w, 
started one August morning in 1906, a 
Lake Placid, and finished the followin 
day. Across the top of the first page, 
wrote, out of the fullness of his pantin 
heart, “Hot as the devil.” 


On Skill in Composition 


HERBERT ALWAYS ADVISED all young com 
posers—old ones, too—to get their idea oy 
paper as quickly as possible. “Don’t bothe 
with each and every harmony,” he woul 
urge. “Do as an artist does in starting ; 
drawing—sketch in quickly and rough 
the bare outlines.” In other words, take 
sheaf of manuscript paper and let your pe 
cil fly. A note here, a snatch of harmo 
there—just enough to show the broad pat 
tern your composition will follow. Ther 
this much done, the composer may go back 
over his sketch, filling in his harmonie 
altering them, adding to and subtracting 
from his phrases, polishing the diamond. 
he hopes—he has extracted from the roug’ 
It was good advice and always will 
especially for those composers who ney 
get to see the real woods of grea 
because of the tantalizing trees that stat 
all about, waiting to distract them. 
Herbert, who never had a day of 1 
illness in his life, was impatient of anyt! 
that kept him off his feet. Once, whil 
London, his appendix flared up and he 
grudgingly consented to follow the 
geon’s advice that it be removed. But, 
to show that he was secretly ashame 
the whole thing and felt it a sort | 
mission of weakness, he was up and 
of his hotel room before most peop le 
out of the ether. For some time afte 
he was “appendix conscious” and ¥ 
urge anyone who still possessed | 
pendix to have it removed whenever hi 
two or three free days. 4 
On another occasion, when his 
succeeded in achieving one of its 1 
quent embraces of his bulky body, h 
his fretting hands busy by writing 
lovely Badinage, one of his most po 
numbers and truly Herbertian. / 
Writing of Badinage, and “truly 
bertian,” brings us to the individuali 
early stamped on his music. He creai 
style all his own, almost as soon 
started to write; and its characteristi¢ 
came tell-tale trade marks that clur 
each creation that came from his busy 
A Herbert tune was never cheap, | 
commonplace. Without any apparen 
scious striving, his melodies always tt 
a way you were not expecting; and his 
monies, always crystal clear, were 
complements to his tunes. Think of 
Herbert composition, particularly those 
orchestra, and its Herbert characteri 
will immediately come to mind. Few § 
posers are ever able to create such a 
sonal style, such a musical signa 
This individuality was never more ¢ 
indicated than in a composition he 
while conductor of the Pittsburgh 
phony Orchestra. It was during his. 
son (1898) and the number was 
Herbert, anxious to make a good it 
sion as a conductor of serious mi 
called, did not feel that he was 
well established to risk associating 
with such a gay little piece as” 
so he issued it under the nom a 
Frank Roland. But the spark 
(Continued on Page 3: 
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Bach’s Musical Helpmate 


A Graphic Picture of Anna Magdalena Bach and 


‘By HATTIE C. FLECK 


THE DAYS OF THE GREAT 
isters of Germany there prevailed a 
stom, in families devoted to music, 
ich each member must 
jichlein (notebook, or music book) 
eh favorite compositions would be 
| in his or her own hand. 

vas an old custom handed down 
iny generations, even then; but it 
to find more popularity during the 
nth century than before. The com- 
le custom prevails even now in cer- 
cles in Germany; and it was charm- 
find it among some people in France. 
tter probably brought the idea from 
ny, since there had been intermar- 
in considerable numbers, but a few 
jons before. 

me, in the older days, was permitted 
er a composition in the book of 
* neither was anyone to show his 
to others until a certain date set 
hanging books and comparing notes. 
felt ashamed of their musical taste; 


possess a 


were shy, not knowing what com- 
O expect; and, again, others were 
for they were certain that they 

be acclaimed as the musician of the 
or the circle. Then there were those 
ere real lovers of music, who were 
in their entries, and who were not 
d to be pleased and entertained, but 
lelved deeper into the whys and 
Ores of their choice. Such were 
to defend their taste if ridiculed, 
4 gave time and study to know 
both the composition and the 


roceedings were not merely play 
with each other; they had nobler 
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Her Notenbiichlein 


Morning Music in 


the Home of BACH. 


BACH at His Prime. 


work to do. The real 
intention was to encour- 
age the student or per- 
former in more ways 
than one, the principal 
object being to promote 
a taste for the best in 
music, along with the 
art of copying a com- 
position clearly if not 
perfectly. The periodical 
exchange of notes was 
an excellent lure to do- 
ing one’s very best, and 
contributed largely to 
reading music readily. 
Persons became helpful 
to each other by what 
seemed to some a little 
more than play; and it was not seldom 
that a real musician was discovered, or 
often developed, by this excellent means. 
Three Musical Treasures 
IN THE FAMILY of Johann Sebastian Bach 
there were at least three such Notenbiich- 
lein, which are preserved. There probably 
were many more, since the Bach family 
was a large one. One of these three books 
belonged to Friedemann, eldest son of 
Johann Sebastian. It is a piano-book begun 
in 1720, at Kéthen. Another, dated 1722, 
is supposedly that of Johann’s wife, bears 
the inscription, “For Anna Magdalena 
Bachin,” but in a strange hand. It contains 


the five early French suites, along with 
several shorter entries. The third of these 
is definitely that which belonged to Frau 
Bach, bearing her name, and dated 1725. 
This last book is a prized possession of 


A Recent German Statue of BACH 
by Josef Weiss. 


the Berlin Library. It is bound in a hard 
cover which is done in pale green paper, 
is embellished with gold fleckings and 
border, with the letters, in large sized cap- 
itals, A M B, in heavy gold. The year, 
1725, below, is also in the same heavy 
gold, to correspond with the initials. There 
are evidences of two clasps, or locks, hav- 
ing adorned the book; and there still re- 


mains a remnant of a red satin book mark. 
It is believed that the book was a mas- 
terpiece of bookbindery and done by special 


request, because it is different from the 
ordinary Notenbiich. It probably was or- 
dered by the great composer himself* and 


given to his wife as a birthday gift. It 
is known that Bach considered the use of 
personal Notenhiicher essential to the for- 


mation of one’s musical progress and char- 


acter. If nothing more, it urged a student 
or performer to write; and the fact that 
it would be presented for inspection helped 
to establish a certain pride in accuracy or 
even in presenting a more or less perfect 
sheet of musical characters. 

Anna Magdalena Bach, born September 
20th, 1701, was the youngest daughter of 
Johann Caspar Wiilcken, a musician of 
note; and as such she was an ardent dev- 
otee of music at an early age. While still 
very young she was recognized as a singer 
of rare ability; and when her father was 
appointed to his musical service by the 
Duke of Weisenfels, in 1714, this little girl 
appeared under his direction in the royal 
concert chambers. Later, in 1716, accom- 
panied by her father, the youthful singer 
appeared in Kothen, where she was warmly 
welcomed, and received an offer to become 
Fiirstliche Singerin (first 
within a few years. Bach, a widower since 
1720, met the charming young artist at 
this time, when she was twenty-two years 
of age; for he was the director of the Royal 
Orchestra at Kothen, and it was in that 
town that they were married on December 
3, 1721. Johann Sebastian insisted that it 
was their mutual [ 


woman singer) 


for music which 


bound them so closely together. 


love 


Leipzig Claims Immortals 


Two YEARS LATER the couple made their 
home in Leipzig, together with the children 
of Bach’s first marriage. In 
the charming artist had settled down t 
become a dutiful Hausfrau (housewife) ; 
and, between the years of 1723 and 1742, 
she became the mother of thirteen children. 
This gifted woman, who had begun life as 
a promising star in the musical firmament, 
was satisfied to retire and become her hus- 


a short time 
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band’s devoted helpmate; and, because of 
her perfectly feminine character and ex- 
ceeding gentleness, she accepted her duties 


and considered them her highest accom- 
plishments. With all these demands, she 
found time to encourage her husband in 
his work, sharing it whenever an oppor- 
tunity presented itself. At the family con- 
certs she did her part by singing in a 
voice which her husband called “einen 
sauberen Soprano (a clear, or clean so- 
prano)”; and she also found time to make 


use of her Notenbiich, which contains forty 
numbers mostly composed by Johann Se- 


bastian Bach, although there are some 
lighter, even rather flimsy entries. One 
of the numbers is Francois Couperin’s, 


(Rondo in B major), and 
Bohm, organist and 
This is the Menuet 


B-dur 


Georg 


Rondeau, 
another is by 
teacher of 


early 3ach. 


G-dur (Minuet in G major), and is entered 
in Bach’s own hand. The Chorale, which 
is among the entries, Wer nur den lieben 
Gott lisst walten (If Thou But Suffer 


God to Guide Thee), has no other author- 
ity than that of a handwritten notation by 
Philipp Emanuel, Von J. S. Bach (by J. 
S. Bach), to recommend it as his father’s 
composition. It is agreed that it was prob- 
ably used as the Eingangslied (Introductory 
Song) at family festivities. 


In many of Bach’s compositions the 
lyrics are profoundly religious. This is 
particularly true of those entered in the 
Notenbiichlein. It is said of Bach that “No 


one else has managed so well to combine 
the earthly with the eternal.” His wife’s 
entries help to prove this. Her notes, writ- 
ten so beautifully, were at their best when 
she copied her husband’s work, much of 
which has been reproduced and sent out 
the world of music. Many beautiful 
stories have been entwined around Anna 
Magdalena’s Notenbiichlein, which 
is told in Bach’s biography by Philipp 
Spitta, in which the author says: 


into 


one of 


“Tt relates the most tender and inti- 


mate relationship between these two 
married people even to a_ touching 
de gree. 

Yet, with all this, there is little evidence 


of Bach’s personal interference with the 
Notenbiich. He had embellished his gift to 


his wife by entering two of his Alavier- 
suiten (clavicr suites); but the remainder 
of the pages are mostly done in her own 
exquisite hand. There remains no doubt 
that she had intended to reserve her gift 
book entirely for her husband's composi- 
tions, which she loved best; but as the 


years passed the book shows that the wife 
found jt convenient to share its pages with 
other 

The 
times, 
time 
there 
the children at 


composers. 
book must have been 
owing to other duties; 
the family was growing rapidly, and 
are evidences that she encouraged 
an early age to use her 
Notenbiich, for their own compositions or 
arrangements. Mother’s Notenbiich seemed 
be their goal, for interesting item 
is that written clumsily by the eleven year 
old Philipp Emanuel and corrected by his 
father, who either had been looking over 
the shoulder of the struggling boy, or, per- 
haps, evenings of leisure 
had been shown the boy’s attempt at music. 
The sheet in the char- 
acters, changes in the and memos 
of dictation about the time and intervals, 
in Bach’s own hand. There are many more 
evidences of Bach’s concern in the chil- 
dren's musical education, but not one that 
might be considered a challenge to the mar- 


forgotten at 
but at this 


one 


on one of his 


shows corrections 


bass, 


velous appreciation of things musical in 
Anna Magdalena. She was an excellent 
pianist, and there are no testimonies of 


her husband's authority over her. 


A Matchless Mother 
Frau ANNA MaGDALENA insisted on proper 
advantages for their children, and she en- 
gaged a dancing master for them at an 
(Continued on Page 356) 
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The World’s Largest 
Carillon 


Dedicated to Stephen Foster 


To Be Shown at The New York World’s Fair 
“By CAROL SHERMAN 


A HUGE CARILLON, consisting of seventy- 


five tubular bells with a range of two 
chromatic octaves from middle will be 
exhibited in the Florida building at the 


New York World's Fair. 
mense carillon, which was 
constructed by J. C. Deagan, Inc., of Chi- 
will be dismantled after the fair and 
installed in a campanile, or bell tower, to 
be erected beside the Swanee River at 


The new and im- 
designed and 


cago, 


White Springs, Florida, as a memorial to 
the composer of Way Down Upon the 
Swanece River. The total cost of the caril- 
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set of chimes. The bells are 
made of drawn metal, instead of cast metal, 
which is porous and brittle. Like the 
Liberty Bell, many of the famous cast bells 
of the past have cracked and thereby have 
beén ruined. The tubular bell, giving far 
greater volume than the cast bell and also 
a superior tone, is almost indestructible. 

When a tubular bell is struck, practically 
every ounce of metal therein is set into 
vibration. In the case of the cast bell, only 
a small portion of the metal vibrates when 
it is struck. Thus a tubular bell weighing 
three hundred seventy-five pounds will 
have a greater volume than a cast bell 
weighing five thousand pounds. 

The new Deagan carillon and its equip- 
ment will weigh twenty-five tons. The bells, 
placed end to end, would have a total 
length of six hundred feet. More than sixty 
miles of wire are used in the connections 
employed in operating the electric player 
which may be used when the bells are not 
operated by hand. The carillon will have 
fifty-eight thousand seven hundred and 
fourteen individual parts, and it may be 
operated either by a small hand-playable 
keyboard of two chromatic octaves, or by 
an automatic electric player, or by a West- 
minster Chime device. The old fashioned, 


the ordinary 


At the top—The Keyboard of the Stephen Foster Carillon. Below—Method 
of Tuning the Bells of the Great Carillon. 


lon and the memorial will be approximately 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

This is not just an ordinary set of bells, 
or set of chimes, but properly a carillon 
in the modern sense, 
indrical metal units, 
be struck simultaneously 
thus insuring greater volume, carrying 
power, and richness of tone. Thus, mere 
size and volume have not been the ehief 
aims of the designers, but rather tonal 
qualities superior to those obtainable in 


three bells to 
for each note, 


with 


as the bells are cyl- 


clumsy carillon keyboard, which looked 
something like the switchboard of a rail- 
road tower house, is eliminated entirely, 
and the bells may be operated with the 
same facility with which a piano or an 
organ keyboard is played. This giant caril- 
lon is bound to be one of the major 
attractions for visitors at the Fair, The 
great White Sulphur Springs, Fla., is housed 
in an old fashioned building surrounded 
by three stories of balconies. Thousands of 
gallons of sulphur water pour from it daily. 


Radio Flashe 


‘By PAUL GIRARD 


HE COLUMBIA BROADCA 

ING SYSTEM recently had ay 

survey taken to find out what 
of programs to which the farming | 
listen. The agents sent out had no hit 
who had contracted for their serviées 
they made no direct or indirect referen 
CBS in any of their inquiries. Two ¢ 
ties in every state, selected as typical } 
communities, were canvassed by agents 
conducted personal interviews. Maybe s 
of our readers were among those who» 
interviewed. From this survey CBS 
one of the most significant results w 
wealth of statistics proving farmers 
city dwellers have much the same pr 
ences in entertainment. 

Eugene Dubois, Belgian violinist, 
Alexander Semmler, pianist, recently jo 
in a new weekly series devoted to y 
and combined instruments for the M 
Hour heard on Columbia network (Th 
days, 3:30 to 4 P.M., EST). Duboi 
well known to American music lovers. 
has contributed several outstanding rec 
ings for Columbia; but this is the 
time he has been featured on the radi 
a series of his own programs. Dubois 
been before the public since he was 
teen. He was a pupil of César Thom 
Semmler has been with the CBS nety 
since its origin in 1927. Born in Dortm 
Germany, he studied at the conserya 
there under Gustay Jenner, a_ pupil 
Brahms. He has given many notable s 
on CBS. 

When Paderewski inaugurated his tj 
tieth concert tour of this country wi 
radio broadcast on February 26, he 4 

a page in the history of radio in this 
try. The seventy-eight year old 
played with remarkable feeling. His 
gram, made up of familiar music, 
with Beethoven's “Moonlight Sonata 
closed with the pianist’s own Minuet 4 
The enthusiasm of the assembled audi 
stirred the radio listeners, and many 
the telephone calls and telegrams. It Wi 
touching tribute the nation paid to 
veteran musician, and no one will 
know how many people cut a notch in 
memory with that radio event. The 
tional Broadcasting Company and the 
Corporation of America are to be 
gratulated for sponsoring this achievet 

They call “Music For Fun’ but 
more than that. It is a program in 
young folks, school children, present 1 
frank opinions of the music performe 
the Columbia Concert Orchestra 
Howard Barlow’s direction, on Frit 
from 5:15 to 5:45 P.M., EST, Colti 
Network. William Spier acts as host 
viewer, bringing a welcome cordial 
the broadcast. Much of it is “in fun, 
many of the youngsters have some illun 
ing and interesting comments to mak 

Following Toscanini, Bruno Walte 
assumed leadership for several 
with the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
Saturday night broadcasts. Walter 
old favorite with American music 
for he has made a great many sym 
recordings, and has been heard if 
past, on the air with the New York 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra. Beca 
recent happenings in Austria, B 
ter was forced to give up, after an 
tion of twenty years, his leadership 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
organization of its kind existing. f 
worker, Walter’s typical day i 
often called for a rehearsal in 
a recording session in the afte 
ing or a vocal rehearsal at 6 P. 


active. Released from his dutie: 
he moved on to Paris. 


My Old Kentucky Home 


An Fighty-fwe Year Old Folk Song and Something of Its History 


CBy ANNA L. McCLEARY 


. 1. The sun shines bright in the old 
7 2. They hunt no more for the pos - 
' 3. The head must bow, and the back 
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SHE LITTLE GIRL’S DEFINI- 
Racy “A folk song is a song that 
7 nobody ever wrote,” seems to be the 
commonly accepted. This is absurd of 
rse. The folk songs did not “just grow” 
- Topsy ; somebody wrote them and that 
1ebody was a bard or local poet or a 
sician too modest to claim authorship, 
‘too unpretending to exploit his own 
My Old Kentucky Home is a good 
ple of a song of this type, but in 
“instance the name of the author and 
r is preserved. There is always 
omantic interest in the songs of our 
resque and ever charming south. There 
few more beautiful than My Old Ken- 
y Home about which comparatively 
» is known. 
ween the bales of merchandise on a 
« at Pittsburgh, a young couple moved 
ard the gangplank of the stern-wheeler 
mboat, “James Millinger,’ making 
dy to start upon the long trip down 
Ohio and the Mississippi to New 
eans with passengers expecting to attend 
Mardi Gras. It was February, 1852. 
hen Foster, with his bride of two 
was taking advantage of being pas- 
rs upon the boat owned by Foster’s 
er, who was moving a cargo to the 
ern metropolis. The voyage took sev- 
days and it is probable that there were 
stops at the leading cities. It is not 
unlikely that the Fosters stopped at 
is le and that they visited Foster’s 
n cousin, the elderly Judge John 
’ 
§ 


n, who had been U. S. Senator from 
tky in 1828. 


A Romantic Spot 


Rowan HAD A HOME in Louisville 
‘one in Bardstown, which is now desig- 
Kentuckians as “My Old Ken- 
.” Strangely enough few of 
iastic researchers have come for- 
| actual and convincing contem- 
ence that Foster ever visited 
Notwithstanding this, a notice 

the “Pittsburgh Press,” in 

2, stating that “‘My Old 
’ has reference to ‘Fed- 


Copyrignt MCMVI by Oliver Ditson Company 


the “Federal Hill” house as the actual site 
of the Home. However, the song was copy- 
righted and published one year later, in 
January, 1853, and the general burden of 
circumstantial evidence is that this was the 
source of his inspiration. His brother, Mor- 
rison, stated in 1900 (thirty-six years after 
Foster’s death) that Stephen occasionally 
visited the Bardstown home known as 
“Federal Hill,” and it is quite reasonable 
to believe that this fine southern mansion 
of other days was the provocation for this 
song. 

The poem itself seems to have gone 
through many mutations. At first Foster 
evidently had in mind a song known as 
“Poor Uncle Tom, Good Night.’ The 
chorus ran: 


“Oh, good night, good night, good night 
Poor Uncle Tom, 
Grieve not for your old Kentucky home, 
Youre bound for a better land, 
Old Uncle Tom.” 


This he finally twisted around until he 
evolved the wonderful lines: 


“De sun shines bright on de old 
Kentucky home,” 


and, 
“Den poor Uncle Tom, good night.” 


Foster possibly had in mind Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
which was published in 1851, the year be- 
fore My Old Kentucky Home, and which 
jumped into immediate success. Foster, 
however, was a Democrat and was said 
not to be in sympathy with the Aboli- 
tionists. 

In 1922 the “Federal Hill” home was 
purchased, for sixty-five thousand dollars, 
through subscription by a group of loyal 
Kentuckians, with the deed conveying the 
property to the State of Kentucky. The 
state now provides for its maintenance, 
and it is operated as a public museum, 
after the manner of Washington’s home at 
Mount Vernon. The home contains a tablet 
presented by the City of Pittsburgh, rep- 
resenting that Foster wrote his immortal 
song in the “Federal Hill” mansion; but 
research indicates that the only foundation 
for this statement is hearsay. The Rowan 
country home in romantic Kentucky must 
have had a strong appeal to Foster; and 
the well known southern hospitality makes 
it reasonable to suppose that Foster was 
upon many occasions the guest of his 
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“The Old Kentucky Home” 


at Bardstown, Kentucky, originally the residence of Judge 
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John Rowan, where Foster is supposed to have written “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” 


prominent and wealthy relative, and that 
while there he had many chances to furbish 
his imagination with the tokens of southern 
“atmosphere.” His first visit to the far 
south however, came after Old Folks at 
Home. Foster, however, needed no fillip 
to his musical imagination to help in cre- 
ating an idea. He never saw the Swanee 
River. The river originally selected was 
the “Peedee,” then the “Yazoo”; and 
finally, in his brother’s office, they picked 
out the little known “Swanee River” in 


Florida. 


Not so Impecunious as Thought 


THE GENERAL BELIEF that Foster lived a 
life of total poverty and died in New York 
as a pauper, is partly contradicted by the 
facts. .He unquestionably received consid- 
erable sums of money in the 1850's. The 
song, My Old Kentucky Home, now eighty- 
five years old, must have had a very large 
sale since Foster’s reliable publishers, Firth, 
Pond & Company, noted in 1854 that the 
ballad had sold ninety thousand copies. 


.Old Folks at Home had then sold one hun- 


- dred and thirty thousand copies. His con- 


tract, signed that year with his publishers 
(which may still be seen at the Library 
of Congress), calls for a ten percent roy- 
alty, and his account books show the re- 
ceipt of large sums. His prodigality, 
however, soon made these sums disappear, 
and he was thus “always poor.” Stephen's 
sister, Ann Eliza Foster Buchanan (sister- 
in-law of President James Buchanan), 
wrote the following letter in the quaint, 
illiterate spelling of the day, in which she 
puts to rout the “death in penury” stories: 


“Elm Cottage near Pittsburgh, 

: Feby 4/64. 
“My Dear Sister: I received your 
very welcom letter of the Ist inst. 


to day and hasten to reply, in hopes 
I may in some measure relieve your 
sorrow by the assurance that we found 
everything connected with Stevey’s life 
and death in New York much better 
than we had expicted [sic], he had 
been boarding at a very respectable 
Hotel and did not owe the Landlord 
a cent or any one else that we knew 
of, had retired carly to bed on Satur- 
day evening, the following morning 
opened his door and spoke to the 
chaimbermaid [sic] and turned to go 
back to his bed when he fell as if he 
had been shot striking his head... , 
a surgeon was procured immediately 
and his wounds dressed, he then sent 
for his friend, Mr. Geo Cooper (as 
fine a little gentleman as I ever met) 
who telegraphed to Morrison and I, 
and persuaded Stevey to go with him 
in a carriage to the Hospital where 
he would be better attended to. On 
Tuesday he was much better, and Mr. 
Cooper was with him. On Wednesday 
he was proped [sic] up and after hav- 
ing taken some soup was quite cheer- 
ful. When they commenced dressing 
his wounds, and just as the person was 
washing out the rag, without Stevey 
saying a word he fainted away and 
never came to again... .” 


This letter came into the hands of Mr. 
Josiah K. Lilly, famous pharmaceutica! 
manufacturer of Indianapolis, who has 
given so munificently for the preservation 
of Foster’s memory. 

After death Foster's body was taken to 
Pittsburgh by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which refused to accept payment for trans- 
portation. When he was buried the Citizens’ 
Brass Band played in the cemetery, There 

(Continued on Page 335) 
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The Threshold of Music 


The Art of Musical Voyaging: Modulation 
By LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


Assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch 


This article is the twelfth in a series on ‘The Doorstep of Harmony.’’ The first 
appeared in The Etude for January, 1938, and an article will appear each month hereafter. 


its constantly varied panorama of 

shifting colors and shifting levels. 
An interesting piece of music is like a 
ramble through a fascinating old house or 
a storybook castle, a journey in which we 
keep turning into crooked passageways, go- 
ing up a few steps, or down a few steps, 
exploring strange and bewildering new 
places, until, just as we are sure we are 
completely lost and will never find our way 
back to the starting point, we suddenly dis- 
cover ourselves once more in familiar 
territory. 

In music, the effect of wandering into 
strange places is accomplished by changing 
from key to key. The keys are the levels 
on which the music moves, and when we 
change the key we change our level, alter- 
ing our whole point of view. 

The most important level of any piece of 
music is the one in which it begins. This 
becomes firmly fixed in our minds as the 
“home key.”” As we listen to music we un- 
consciously remember this starting point of 
our wanderings, and until we are back in 
the original key we do not feel we have 
reached the end of our journey. 


QO: OF THE JOYS OF MUSIC is 


Modulation is the art of maneuvering 
gracefully from one key to another. Some 
keys are closely related; others are as far 
apart as if they were on different planets. 
When two tonalities have practically noth- 
ing in common, the feat of “bridging the 
span” is a difficult one, and great is the 
triumph when a smooth and natural modu- 
lation leads us into a distant key with the 
dexterity of a three point landing. 

Here is a remarkable bit of key chang- 
ing, which Schubert managed with unerr- 
ing craftsmanship, in the Second Movement 
of his “Unfinished Symphony.” 


720) ss 
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The phrase opens in the key of A minor 
(which has no sharps or flats in its signa- 
ture), alights on B-flat major (two flats), 
and then slips with apparent ease into the 
distant key of D-flat major (five flats). 
A difficult feat, superbly performed. 

Much of the fascination of César Franck’s 
music is due to its unexpected shifts of 
tonality. His symphony is full of modula- 
tions which havea breath taking quality 
not unlike that caused by the sudden start- 
ing or stopping of an express elevator. 
Here is one of his characteristically deft 
modulations, from the Third Movement of 
the “Symphony in D Minor.” 


‘This quotation is reproduced by the kind per- 
mission of J. Hamelle, owner of the copyright. 
= 


In the fifth and sixth measures Franck 
accomplishes a change from the key of F 
(one flat) to the key of E (four sharps). 


Popular songs of the Victorian Era 
(such as Love’s Old Sweet Song), of the 
gay nineties (A Bicycle Built for Two), 
and of the years preceding the World War 
(Everybody's Doin’ It), were wary of 
straying far from the home key. A few 
standard chords sufficed. Not so to-day. 
Popular songs have become as sophisticated 


as symphonies, and some of their harmonic” 


travels are really venturesome. For instance, 
Suddenly, by Vernon Duke, and from the 
Ziegfeld Follies, is a very apt title for a 
song that includes so abrupt a change of 
key as this one. 


them play around together, forming the 
1-3-5 triad. The sixth note (La) is another 
favorite cousin, forming with the  sub- 
dominant and tonic the 4-6-8 triad. Like- 
wise the leading tone (Ti) is the favorite 
cousin of the dominant and supertonic, 
forming the 5-7-9 triad. These three triads, 
in case you have not recognized them from 
their numbers, are the tonic, subdominant 
and dominant triads. 


Each of the seven notes of the scale is 
also ‘the keynote or tonic of a key of its 
own. For instance, G is a brother-note to 
C, but it is also the big boss of its own 
key, the key of G. This key is therefore a 
brother-key to the key of C. Likewise the 
key ot F is a sister-key to C. These are the 
two most closely related to the key of C. 

If we compare the major scales of C and 
G, we will see how closely these two keys 
are related. 


Ex.4 
Major Scale, Key of 


be - gan 


to play. 


This passage, and Ex. 6, are reprinted by especial 
permission of the Music Publishers Holding Cor- 
poration, owners of the copyright thereto. 


The phrase starts in C major (no sharps 
or flats), changes on the words “the 
hurdy-” to B-flat minor (five flats), and 
then swings into A-flat major (four flats). 
Notice, by the way, that it was that ver- 
satile chord, the diminished seventh (on the 
second “the”’) which engineered the change. 
The return to the original key of C is just 
as sudden, but there is not space to quote 
it. 

The reason why these samples from the 
works of Schubert, César Franck and 
Vernon Duke produce effects of sudden 
change is that in each case the music shifts 
to a key which has almost nothing in com- 
mon with the previous key. We find that 
the reverse is equally true; that, when 
music shifts toa key that has almost every- 
thing in common with the preceding key, 
the change is so smooth and natural that 
we can hardly believe a modulation has 
taken place. When two keys haye much in 
common with each other, they are known 
as related keys. 


The Family Circle of Keys 
WE HAVE ALREADY LEARNED that certain 
notes are related to each other. Every tonic 
has its “brother dominant” and its “sister 
subdominant.” The supertonic (Re) is like 
a step-brother, being the brother of the 
dominant, which in turn is brother to the 
tonic. The third note of the scale (Mi) 
can be called the favorite cousin of Messrs. 
Tonic and Dominant, since the three of 


Notice that between these two brother 
keys every note but one is held in common. 
The only note that is not the same is F. 
In the key of C it is F-natural, while in G 
it is F-sharp. 

This one small note, however, is in a 
strategically important position. It is like a 
pointing finger which focuses our attention 
on the note nearest it. When the note is 
F-natural the finger points down to E, 
obeying the Melody Law, which pulls a 
note to its nearest neighbor. E is an im- 
portant note in the key of C, being the 
third in the tonic chord of C—the sensitive 
note which tells us whether we are in C 
major or C minor. Hence F-natural, by its 
effinity to E, makes us feel subconsciously 
that we are in the tonality of C. 

But if we change F-natural to F-sharp 
we lose E as our closest neighbor and ac- 
quire a new one, G. The pointing finger 
swings around and focuses our attention on 
this new note. In other words, the altera- 
tion of F to F-sharp creates a leading tone 
for the new key of G. (The reason why the 
seventh tone of the scale (Ti) is called the 
leading tone is because it leads us, through 
its strong Melody Law pull, into the tonic 
just above it. Once E has dropped out of 
the picture, we have lost our feeling of C 
tonality and have gained a new feeling that 
G is the important note—important enough 
to be the tonic of a new key. 

Here in a nutshell, is the simplest ex- 
ample of modulation. We changed one small 
note; and immediately we felt ourselves on 
a new level, looking at the harmonies 
around us from a fresh point of view. , 


An example of a modulation to the domi-_ 


nant key is found in Willow, Willow, Waly, 
from “Patience” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 


unimportant note in the key of C, but in 


me. Hey wil-low wa- ly 

7.0 SS _— == . 
Cet a ee Se ee y 
Hi eee 


ublished with the kind pe 
arte, owner of the copyrigh 


This quotation is 
mission of D’Oyly 


Since this tune is in the key of 
crucial subdominant note is D. When 
note is raised it becomes D-sharp, wi 
leading tone personality that suggests a 
tonic and a new tonality of E. Notice 
when D ‘occurs in the right-hand par 
the word “court,” it finds its resting pl 
a note later on C-sharp (at the word “m 
A simple progression from Fa to Mi. 
when D is replaced by D-sharp (on “he 
it reaches its resting place by movi 
ward to E (on “wil-”). This progres: 
must be analyzed as Ti moving up to 
in the key of E. 

Whenever we want to shift into a bro 
key we can raise Fa by half a tone. 
will lose its “Fa personality” and acquit 
“Ti personality,” pointing toward the 1 
tonic. Now, we can also do exactly the 
verse and change keys in the other di 
tion. If we lower Ti of whatever key 
happen to be in, half a tone, we destroy 
“Ti personality” and give it a “Fa 
sonality” which tells us that it is the foi 
floor of a new key. In the key of G, 
instance, if we lower F-sharp to F-nat 
the note pulls downward once more, 
ing on E and returning us to the tonic t 
in the key of C. 

We can continue this same process if 
key of C. We lower Ti half a tone 
B-flat. The leading tone personality is 
stroyed. B no longer strains upward t 
C loses some of its importance, an 
comes into the spotlight. A was o' 


key of F it is the important middle 
in the tonic triad. Lo, and behold! wef 
arrived in the key of F major, the 
dominant or sister key to C. 
If we examine the scale of F major 
find that its notes are the same as thos 
C major with one exception—B-flat in: 
of B-natural. Thus we discover that 
way to modulate into a sister key 1 
lower the leading tone one-half step. 
Here are phrases which shift into a § 
key (modulate to the subdominant). 
are from the popular The Love Nest 
“Mary” by Louis A. Hirsch. 
Ex.6 


Ten Remarkable Years 


From a Conference Secured 
Expressly for THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
with the Well Known Radio Artist 


VIRGINIA REA 


(“OLIVE PALMER"’) 


‘By C. E. LE 


IRN IN LOUISVILLE, KEN- 
TUCKY, Miss Rea started to sing 
as a child and eventually became 
' the most popular of all radio sing- 
; well as a highly successful concert 
10. She was better known under her 
name of “Olive Palmer” than she was 
rginia Rea. In discussing her career 
els that much of her success is due 
ng ready to act “when opportunity 
s.’ She thus tells some of her inter- 
experiences. 

‘an recall at least five definite knocks 
ortunity that were influential factors 
ermining the course of my life work. 
tunity is not a synonym for luck— 
, it is a matter of happy chance or 
dence, to which the wise person is 
s especially alert. My first ‘Knock’ 
when I was a child. My parents 
music and they encouraged my feeble 
efforts. Starting with hymns I soon 
myself bravely attempting songs and 
arias. Before I was grown I applied 
mission to the choir of the Methodist 
h as ‘soloist.’ The director hesitated 
age me without my parents’ consent. 
ed him to call and their consent was 
yained. My success was such that I 
pnt to study singing at Drake Uni- 
* at Des Moines, Iowa, where I 
d the Fine Arts course. In Des 
s I soon secured a church engage- 
t five dollars a week. Dean Holmes 
‘r was the tenor of our quartet. He 
wonderful personality; a fine singer 
a excellent teacher. He gave me a 
id foundation which served me well 
after years. 

* ‘opportunity knock’ number two 
when I learned of a call for students 
out for parts in a forthcoming op- 
I practiced the leading -role in my 
jory room, often with the window 
me passerby heard me and I was 
+ thereafter assigned to the rdle. This 
appearance gave me great encour- 
t and moral courage. 

then, I seemed to have radio 
ity and my third opportunity knock 
$ a result of an audition by long 
telephone. Returning from a period 
1 study in Paris I learned that the 
wn opera singer, William Wade 
, then director of the American 
~ompany, was planning an operatic 
: the Park Theater in New York. 
lim by long distance ’phone only 
that he had more singers than he 
sibly use. He advised, ‘Better 
fare and stay in Louisville.’ 
persuaded him to listen while I 
Shadow Song from ‘Dinorah,’ 
delight when his voice came 
he wire with, ‘Young lady, take 
in you can get—I need a voice 


p Klibansky. He was 
he termed ‘support of the 


1 me not to imitate a cer- 
whom I admired and 


MASSENA 


to realize that my obligation was to develop 
my own voice along its natural lines. 


A Career 


“My FOURTH KNOCK came when the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph Company gave me a con- 
tract at three thousand dollars for six 
years. I was offered a contract by 
the Edison Company. Brunswick sent me 
on a coast to coast tour, many of the ap- 
pearances being joint recitals with such 
prominent artists as Leopold Godowsky, 
Max Rosen, and Percy Grainger. The next 
Balti- 
was 


Be gins 


also 


year | appeared in opera again in 
‘Rigoletto.’ 


more, as Gilda in This 
followed by a sec- 

ond Pacific 

Coast 

tour 


and 
a sec- 
ond trip to 
Paris -where I 
spent a winter coaching under the cele- 
brated Blanche Marchesi. 
“My fifth knock of opportunity came 


in 1925, with my first radio broadcast. 
WJZ furnished the air medium. I found 
this work scarcely different from making 
records. We rehearsed the program and 
then sang it into a microphone instead of 
into a funnel. Little did I think that first 
broadcast would result in a ten-year radio 
career without interruption. 

In the course of months an offer came 
to be the soloist on the Eveready Hour. 
Before the contract expired I was engaged 
for the Palmolive program. Under the 
assumed name of Olive Palmer, I sang 
two hundred and eight broadcasts over a 
period of four years, or until 1932, when 
the program was discontinued. Other en- 
gagements came in rapid order—six months 
on Goodyear and Buick programs (1932- 
34), eighteen months on America’s Album 
of Familiar Music (1935-36), and eighteen 
months on The Chevrolet Program (1936- 
37). In addition there were numerous guest 
appearances with General Motors, Show 


“Facing Millions 
Who Can Not 
See Us.” 


VIRGINIA REA 


Boat, Hit Parade, 
Magic Key, Smith 
Brothers, Paul White- 
man, Radio City Party 


and others. 
“During my ten years before 
the ‘mike, I never missed a 
rehearsal or a broadcast, never met 
with a mishap during a performance other 
than the unavoidable accidents incident to 


broadcasting, which, while small, might 
easily diconcert one. For example, once 
when my music dropped from the stand 


to the floor I kept right on, avoiding the 
natural inclination to stoop and pick it up, 
which of course would have caused a break 
in the continuity. 


About Broadcasting 


DECADE I sang in many 
under various conditions 
with chorus, with other 
singers, and with piano. I became accus- 
tomed to surprises, too, not the least of 
which was having to face a different type 
of microphone whenever the engineers 
wanted to try out something new by way 
of improvement. I have seen ‘mikes’ come 
and go with the everadvancing science of 
broadcasting. There may be some who de- 
plore technical progress in other lines, 
complaining that the age is becoming 
overmechanized; but in broadcasting we 
may safely say that the more perfect it 


“DURING THIS 
kinds of studios, 
—with orchestra, 


Before the “Mi 


9) 


as 


becomes mechanically, ‘the nearer it ap- 
proaches the faithful transmission of the 
spoken word. 

“The ‘mike’ is but the symbol of the 


entire broadcasting mechanism, therefore |] 
early schooled myself to disregard the 
changes in this small gadget. I believe that 
this accounts for the fact that I have never 
suffered from ‘mike fright,’ which appears 
to be the most violent form of stage fright 
known to artists. The reason for this fright 
is clearly understood when one considers 
the dozens of admonitions a singer receives 
during the preparation of a program, in- 


cluding reports from the control-room, 
arrangement of vocal and orchestral set- 
ups, the cutting of script and music—an 


apparent confusion quite likely to jangle 
the nerves of anyone whose mind is pri- 
marily concerned with the art of singing. 
Such confusion, however, is only apparent, 
for it is the means of approach to a certain 
ideal of broadcast which is possible of 
attainment only by the trial 
and error. All this goes on during rehearsal 
period, through adjustment and readjust- 
ment leading to codrdination, and a perfect 
ending on the second by the clock. I 
covered, long ago, that the way to spare 
my own nerves and to conserve my own 
energy, during these trying periods, was 
to remember that my business was simply 
to sing, and that the complex science of 
broadcasting might be left to those who 
were as devoted to their work as I was to 
mine. 

“In broadcasting there is a fixed formula 
of procedure covering all kinds of pro- 
grams. Script or music, or whatnot, is 
selected, then parts are cast or soloists are 
engaged; and orchestra parts are fitted to 
requirements. Then come the rehearsals, 
which cover individual as well as group 


process of 


dis- 
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‘workouts.’ Then come the final rehearsal 
and stop-watch timing. Routine soon be- 
comes a habit, and one fits into the scheme 
as easily as one gets into proper clothes. 


The Secret of Broadcasting 


“THE SECRET OF BROADCASTING lies in the 
ability to please both sponsor and audience ; 
and the two essentials for this are per- 
sonality and ‘product.’ One has to make 
good, and there is no limit to opportunity, 
once you have become popular. The selec- 
tion of materials is a matter of good judg- 
ment on the part of program officials, who 
have to ascertain what sort of entertain- 
ment is most in demand and then supply it. 
Radio artists are asked to do a lot of 
things they might prefer not to do; yet 
that does not mean that one has to be in- 
artistic, or stoop to claptrap, but merely 
that she must be subjective to the needs 
of the occasion. Generally I choose my own 
songs and arias, with the approval of the 
music director, and in accordance with 
the nature of the program. 

“How may a singer get on the air, secure 
an engagement, and what are the broad- 
casting requirements? There are several 
ways of approach: Through contacts with 
advertising agencies who have sponsor ac- 
counts and build programs; and with sta- 
tion directors, production agents and 
concert managers. Personal acquaintances 
and friends in key positions are most help- 
ful; and then there is the audition, al- 
though this rarely leads to an assignment. 
All my contracts came directly to me. I 
never sought an engagement. I attribute 
this partially to the fact.that I was always 
on the qui vive for opportunity knocks and 
ran to open the door. Once you have be- 
come popular, there is bound to be a de- 
mand for your services, and this leads to 
bidding by agents and sponsors. Therefore 
the singer who can gather the largest 
audience for the program, and hold it week 
after week, is the singer sponsors want and 
the singer who will receive big fees, often 
far in excess of any sum that could be 
possibly earned in opera or concert. 

“Popularity is a term that applies strictly 
to individuality or personality. You may 
hear the ‘knock,’ get the contract, but if 
you fail with the audience, there will be no 
renewal for you. There is no rule for popu- 
larity. Sometimes it may be due to voice 
quality or the manner of projecting a song, 
or the types of songs used. The audience 
is the great determining factor. Certain 
audiences like the soft, gentle type of song 
that captures the homefolks. Others prefer 
the robust baritone, who thrills the audience 
with his manly proclamations, or the senti- 
mentalist, who pleases the romantically in- 
clined, or the sob vocalist, not to mention 
the blues singers and crooners. It matters 
not what you elect to be, you will be popu- 
lar provided you can interest listeners, and 
hold that interest indefinitely. 

“As to the various kinds of voices, I 
think the high voices register best on the 
air, just as do the flute and violin among 
instruments. With respect to preparation 
for radio work, experience and practice are 
the essentials of a good performance which 
guarantees surety and confidence. Naturally, 
one must bring to the ‘mike’ poise and de- 
pendability. Affectation and nervousness 
spell disaster. I employ the same voice 
quality, the same technic and the same art 
that I use in public appearances. There is 
no call for any vocal distortions or un- 
natural methods of singing. The engineers 
take care of all dynamics, so all one has to 
do is to be calm and sing well. The one 
unforgivable thing is lapse of memory, and 
so we take no chances. We have the script 
or the music before us even though we may 
not feel the need of it; for it is a safeguard 
that eliminates fear and uncertainty. For 
the beginner, I advise attending broadcasts 
and rehearsals and, whenever possible, par- 
ticipation in sustaining programs, which 
bring one to the attention of agents and 
producers, Repertoire is a matter of pro- 
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gram requirements; but if you are on the 
air for any considerable time, you will be 
called upon to sing everything in line with 
the type of program, so one has to possess 
the ability to adjust art to situation. Of 
course there are many songs and arias of 
the concert stage that are never used in 
radio and vice versa. 

“One almost fatal mistake is to change 
your name for broadcasting. I did it and 
discovered that my adopted name was bet- 
ter known than my concert name, so I 
dropped the former as soon as I could. 

“T doubt if anyone who has not sung be- 
fore the ‘mike’ can realize the thrill of sing- 
ing to the vast and deeply critical audience 
of the air. At one time, before my stage 
début, I thought the height of my ambition 
would be reached if I might successfully 
appear before a ‘mike’ audience in an opera 
role; and when I did it proved an expe- 
rience I shall never forget. But that fades 
into insignificance before the satisfaction of 
knowing that people from coast to coast 
hear and like your singing. 

Radio Thrills 

“RADIO CONSTITUTES the true test of a per- 
former’s ability and versatility. In the 
theater or opera house, certain types of 
performances are offered as an appeal to 
the well defined tastes of limited audiences 
whose preference is being catered to ex- 
clusively. With radio, where millions tune 
in, such is not the case. A performance -of 
a star, who may appeal to a capacity house 
of some two or three thousand people, may 
fail utterly to win the acclaim of the tens 
or hundreds of thousands who listen to a 
broadcast. Thus radio demands not only a 
new technic—not vocal technic —but a 
greater and a more general type of per- 
formance. Perhaps the secret of this is 
variety. 

“T often think what a pity it is that there 
was no radio in the days of Patti, Jenny 
Lind, Nordica, and other great singers 
whose glorious voices, in all the course of 
their years, could be heard only by a com- 
paratively few in the large cities where 
they sang. To-day, an artist may sing not 
only to the whole nation, but even to the 
vast majority of the world’s population at 
one time. Of course, we have no bravos 
or applause; but the mails do bring us 
volumes of written appreciation, such as 
was never dreamed of a decade ago. 

“Routine is the basis of broadcasting. 
You get into the groove and stay there. 
Everything is order and system, and you 
cannot break it in the slightest way. I de- 
test rehearsals, for they are apt to tire 
one; and I dislike the miserable feeling 
of fatigue; and so try to avoid these as 
often as possible. Some programs require 
more rehearsing than others. The ability 
to read, to learn and to grasp the director’s 
orders instantly helps a lot. You have to 
be a mind-reader, a lip-reader and a hand- 
reader. 


Appearance and Dress 


“OQNE THING MORE—one’s appearance. In 
these days, when large audiences are per- 
mitted to attend the broadcast in the studio, 
one prepares with as much care as for a 
concert. At night formal dress is indis- 
pensable, and your stage presence adds 
much to the success you achieve with your 
singing. The actual applause you evoke 
from this real audience carries over the 
air to the unseen audience and gives you 
just that much more benefit. As I am 
clothed, so do I feel. I always dress with 
the same care for a private affair, for a 
shopping tour, for a little supper at home, 
as I do for the opera or a reception. I 


like beautiful clothes, but I hate to shop..’ 


I like to have a complete wardrobe and 
to change often. People think that I am 
always buying something new, because I 
do not wear any garment often enough to 
have it become familiar to them. Naturally, 
under this code, one can not buy ‘faddy’ 


(Continued on Page 348) 
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Recent PRecoRD CRELEASES 


‘By PETER HUGH REED 


Thomas Beecham has contributed many 

recordings that have been hailed as 
the best available phonographic editions of 
the works recorded. Sir Thomas has been 
making records for a great many years; 
but, like many other musicians, his artistry 
has been recently more fully revealed by 
the more sensitive modern technic of re- 
cording. Sir Thomas has an uncanny sense 
of the inner line, the subtleties of rhythm, 
and also of blended tone-masses and nuanced 
phrasing. Justly regarded as one of the 
foremost living interpreters of Mozart, it 
was fitting that he should have been chosen 
by the Mozart Opera Society to conduct its 
performance of “Die Zauberfléte” (Victor 
sets M-541-2). 

Mozart’s “The Magic Flute” is perhaps 
his greatest operatic score. Because of this 
it is unfortunate that its libretto was not 
based upon a clearer story. For the allegor- 
ical aspects of the libretto are often con- 
fusing, and much that goes on on the stage 
is not far removed from the nonsensical. 
Yet, as one of the composer’s biographers 
says, this opera “contains elements of 
greater idealistic aspiration than any other 
stage work of Mozart’s.”” The varied char- 
acters assisted the composer in the creation 
of musical diversity. Few composers have 
had Mozart’s ability to delineate character 
successfully in music. “The Magic Flute” 
is not an easy opera to sing; it requires 
first-rate singers to do it anything like full 
justice. In this recording the singers are 
well chosen, with the exception of the tenor, 
Helge Roswaenge, to whom, vocally, it is 
not always pleasant to listen. Erna Berger, 
as the Queen of the Night, although vocally 
on the light side for this dramatic char- 
acter, sings nevertheless with conviction and 
brilliance. Tiana Lemnitz, as Pamina, gives 
a most moving portrayal of her part; and 
Strienz as Sarastro sings with artistic dig- 
nity and restraint. Gerhard Hiisch, as 
Papageno, sings artistically and brings the 
right amount of comedy to his role. The 
recording, made in the Beethoven Saal in 
Berlin, is excellent. The orchestra em- 
ployed is the Berlin Philharmonic. 

Sir Thomas Beecham is also highly re- 
garded for his performances of the works 
of Frederick Delius. It was through his 
efforts that the Delius Society was formed. 
Having already sponsored two albums of 
the composer’s music, the Society recently 
issued its third, Columbia set 355. In it is 
featured Delius’ “Appalachia” or “Varia- 
tions on an Old Slave Song with Final 
Chorus.” It will be recalled that Delius 
in his youth came to Florida to cultivate 
an orange plantation. There in the quiet, 
contemplative beauty of nature, it has been 
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said, the composer acquired his creative 


aspirations that were decisive for his later 
career. An old slave song he heard the 
Negroes sing at that time later inspired 
him to write one of his finest works, “Ap- 
palachia.” In this music Delius conveys to 
us his extraordinary ability to respond to 
the many moods of nature. The work is 
contemplative, rich in tonal beauty, and 
strong in its human element. With it come 
first recordings of the Closing Scene from 
the incidental music that Delius wrote to 
the poetic play, “Hassan”; a prelude from 
his opera, “Irmelin”; and a dance from his 
opera, “Koanga.” s 

After Stokowski’s recent sumptuous re- 
cording of Wagner’s Paris Version of the 
“Tannhiuser” Overture and Venusberg 
Music, Beecham’s performance of the orig- 
inal overture to the opera (Columbia set 
X-123) may seem somewhat tame. But the 
dignity and restraint that the English con- 


ductor brings to this music is both refresh- 


<i See 


ing and rewarding. The later ve 
the overture alone emphasizes the 
berg element; the earlier version ¢ 
itself more with the presentation | 
conquering the forces of evil. Sir 1 
performance is artistically one of 
and most sensitively poised versio 
music we have ever heard. It is bae 
in the recording with a fervent rea 
the Polovtsi March from “Prince ] 
Turning its attentions recently te 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eig! 
centuries, Victor brought out an all 
“Early Choral Music” sung by the 
talented Trapp Family (set M-5% 
“Suite for Strings, Horns and Flute 
rived from the music of Henry Pur 
Barbirolli and played by him and th 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Or 
(set M-533) ; and Bach’s “Concerte 
minor,” for clavier, flute, violin, and 
orchestra, played with Yella Pessl, F 
Blaisdell and William Kroll as soloi 
M-534). 
Not since the English Singers 
had such balanced and well nuance 
ing of early choral music as that | 
by the Trapp Family. Their recordin 
a delight, and the selections chosen 
interesting. The music of Purcell ma 
been written in the seventeenth ¢ 
but it is not “dated,” for it is vit 
fresh and full of a poetic beauty 
timeless. Barbirolli plays it with ¢€ 
affection. The Bach “Concerto” is 1 
often played. Based on transcript 
sections drawn from earlier compo 
this work possesses a forceful first 
ment, a conversational second mot 
and a brilliant, rapid finale. The | 
handle their parts well, but the bal: 
the recording is none too good. He 
for the music’s sake, the recording 
worth owning. 
Robert Casadesus, the eminent 
pianist, is much admired for his clar 
sensitive pianissimo and his fine leg 
his recording of Mozart’s deeply fel 
certo in C minor,” K. 491, these g 
of the pianist’s artistry are faitht 
produced (Columbia set 356). The 
lying pathos in this music is mor 
revealed in Casadesus’ performane 
in that of Fischer (Victor set M-48 
both are telling interpretations of 
work. 
In Mozart’s “Divertimento in 
563, the genius of the composer is stt 
set forth, for he surmounts the lim 
of the form and gives us in a stri 
a work as deeply felt and as earnest 
veyed as are his last quartets and 
The work followed on the he 
“Jupiter Symphony,” and was 
an act of homage to a_benefacte 
gratitude attains a truly inspirations 
In Columbia’s recording of this w 
351), The Pasquier Trio perfor 
extraordinary sensibility and und 
Mendelssohn’s piano concertos a 
not played too often, but when o 
work like his “Concerto in G n 
25,” played as it is in the new 
recording (set X-124) by Ania 
and the London Symphony O 
wonders why! For the yo 
splendid vitality of this 
most enjoyable one. Perhap 
may do much toward 
in it. 
Kirsten Flagstad, t 


ane 


(Victor disc 1967 
gives moving in 
uals, Were Y, Der 
A ay bl ci h 


the procession of 
t Masters of Music, from the 
Century to the present, one comes 
‘conclusion that no one of them in- 
all branches of the art to the extent 
the ardent interest that did Robert 
(1810-1856). 
marily, of course, Schumann is asso- 
| with his genius for composition; but 
fluence as a critic of music, in deeply 
ing the development of music of his 
has altered its perspective to the pres- 
Likewise he distinguished himself as 
nist, teacher, and conductor. 
wumann’s interest in writing musical 
ism was stimulated by one of his most 
mental characteristics—his sincere 
rn for the standards of his art. His 
on to that problem was to assume 
ditorship of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
> from 1834 until 1844. As expressed 
: preliminary notice of its first issue, 
eitschrift was intended “to assist in 
ing in a new poetic period by its 
olent encouragement of the higher 
s of young artists, and to accelerate 
lyvent.”” Schumann believed, then, that 
noothing the paths of young artists, 
eli would inevitably benefit. The wis- 
of this belief is no better demonstrated 
by its practical application to the 
- of Brahms; for it was the article 
id Neue Bahnen by Schumann, which 
red in the Zeitschrift on October 28, 
which aided immeasurably the then 
y year old Brahms in acquiring recog- 
vas in this spirit of eagerness to help 
‘triving that Schumann wrote his 
s to Young Musicians.” His com- 
‘e to set up standards for young mu- 
$ cannot be questioned when one con- 
that he was an excellent pianist 
after an unfortunate experiment 
ed his right hand during his twentieth 
; his wife (Clara Wieck) was the 
st woman pianist of her time; he 
for a while, professor of pianoforte 
@ and composition at the Leipzig 
rvatory; he had considerable. experi- 
is a conductor, particularly at Dussel- 
he was intimately acquainted with 
reat musical personalities of his day, 
of whose ideas are undoubtedly in- 
rated in his own; and he had vast 
‘ces as a composer. Despite his later 
1 disorders, Schumann was extremely 
cal in his educational bents. 
some, these hints may sound in part 
ashioned”; to some, they may sound 
tic, or even prejudiced. But it must 
membered that they were written in 
f the most fertile eras in musical his- 
and by one of the greatest exponents 
manticism. Surely the trend of mu- 
thought and methods cannot have 
altered so radically that these sug- 
ns for the acquirement of musical 
technic are no longer applicable. 
y be disputed that we can but specu- 
pon the technical abilities of the early 
aiddle 19th Century performers, and 
> be argued that present day perform- 
xcel their predecessors, because of 
fandards and improved instruments ; 
can the vital elements of inter- 
be legitimately altered in the 
of a Master? The acquirement of 
al de: erity in the performance of 
ment being purely in the interest 
etation of a score, these sug- 
Schumann remain advantageous 
g musician who would broaden 
thought, sharpen his sense of 


d discrimination, and develop 
pment adequate to his needs. 
the “Hints to Young Mu- 
sre not originally presented in 
ere given, this author has en- 
reassemble and annotate the 
der the heading to which 


Schumann’s Hints to 


Young Musicians 


ROBERT AND CLARA 
SCHUMANN 


A Representation and Review 


‘By RAYMOND MORIN 


Sense of Hearing 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT THING is to 
cultivate the sense of hearing. Take 
pains early to distinguish tones and 
keys by the ear. You must not only 
be able to play your little pieces with 
the fingers; but you must also be able 
to hum them over without a piano. 
Sharpen your imagination so that you 
may fix in your mind not only the 
melody of a composition, but also the 
harmony belonging to it. Reflect early 
on the tone and character of different 
instruments; try to impress the pe- 
culiar coloring of each upon your ear.” 


Schumann gives excellent advice in urg- 
ing the young student to disassociate the 
qualities of musical tones and instruments 
from the visible score; since the composi- 
tions of most prolific writers are first 
conceived in their imaginations away from 
an instrument, this power of accurate de- 
termination is indispensable, particularly in 
writing for Orchestra. — 


‘ 


“What is it to be musical? You are 
not so if, with eyes fastened anxiously 
upon the notes, you play a_ piece 
through painfully to the end. You are 
not so if, when some one turns over 
two pages at once, you stick and can- 
not go on. But you are musical if, in 
a new piece you anticipate pretty nearly 
what is coming, and in an old piece, 
know it by heart; in ‘a word, if you 
have Music, not in your fingers only, 
but in your head and heart.” 


How many allegedly talented music 
students measure up to Schumann's stand- 
ards? Many aspiring musicians, with un- 
fortunately only a moderate adaptitude, 
would avert the sorrow of eventual failure 
if they would consider with honesty, Schu- 
mann’s opinion of true talent and_ its 
growth, 


“Do not judge a composition on a 
first hearing. Masters would be studied. 
Much will come clear to you for the 


first time in your old age. In judging 
compositions distinguish whether they 
belong to the artistic category or only 
aim at dilettanteish entertainment. Stand 
up for those of the first sort, but do 
not worry yourself about the others. 
Reverence the old, but meet the new 
also with a warm heart. Cherish no 
prejudice against names unknown to 
you. 


Throughout his life, Schumann cham- 
pioned those compositions which he con- 
sidered worthy; likewise he opposed those 
which he believed a detriment to the healthy 
development of the Art. Typical of. all his 
judgments, however, was an inspiring tol- 
erance towards those whom he believed to 
be sincere. 


Selecting of Compositions 
“You MUST NOT GIVE CURRENCY to 
poor compositions ; on the contrary you 
should do all you can to suppress them. 
You should neither play poor composi- 
tions nor listen to them, if you are not 
obliged to. 

“Play nothing as you grow older 
which is merely ‘fashionable’-—time is 
precious. You must gradually make 
acquaintance with all the more impor- 
tant works of the important Masters. 
As you progress, have more to do with 
scores than with virtuosi.” 


In Schumann's day, there probably was 
relatively as much musical trash as there 
is now. Most of this took the form of 
interminable and boresome variations upon 
well known themes. They were simply 
pieces of musical carpentry and can be 
best likened to the ‘gingerbread houses’ of 
the early Victorian Era. Since Schumann’s 
day, however, a new group of writers of 
very delightful small classics and high class 
salon music has arisen, including Grieg, 
Sinding, Poldini, Schtitt, Chaminade, and 
many fine American writers. These add 
greatly to the pupils repertory and interest. 


Aims in Performance 


“NEVER DILLY-DALLY over a piece of 
music, but attack it briskly, and never 
play it only half through. Never 
trouble yourself about who is listening ; 
always play as if a Master heard you. 

“A player must be very glib with 
finger passages; they all in time grow 
commonplace and must be changed. 
Only where such facility serves higher 
ends, is it of any worth. Strive to play 
easy pieces well and beautifully; it is 
better than to render hard pieces only 
indifferently well.” 


Precision and thoroughness are requi- 
sites of artistic performance; no doubt 
Schumann’s implication is that rigid stand- 
ards should be set up by the student and 
meticulously observed before his perform- 
ance approaches satisfaction. 


Practicing 

“You MUST SEDULOUSLY practice scales 
and other finger exercises. But there 
are many persons that imagine that all 
will be accomplished if they keep on 
spending many hours each day, till they 
grow old, in mere mechanical practice. 
It is about as if one should busy him- 
self daily with repeating the A B C 
as fast as possible, and always faster 
and faster. Use your time better. Like- 
wise, children cannot be brought up on 
sweetmeats and confectionery to be 
sound and healthy men. As the phys- 
ical, so must the mental food be simple 
and nourishing; the Masters have pro- 
vided ample for the latter. 

“Practice industriously the Fugues 
of good Masters, above all, those of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Make the 
‘Well Tempered Clavichord’ your daily 
bread. Then you will surely be a thor- 
ough Musician.” 
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The untiring, yet intelligently moderated 
practice of scales and exercises, as advo- 
cated by Schumann, is to-day just as in- 
dispensable in the acquirement of an 
adequate technic as it was in his day. Any 
student who aspires to succeed without 
this routine is wasting his time, and any 
teacher who permits it is encouraging a 
grave fallacy. 


Com posing 


“Ir yoU BEGIN TO COMPOSE, make it 
all in your head. When you have got 
a piece all ready, then try it out on the 
instrument. If your music came from 
your inmost soul, if you felt it, then it 
will take its effect on others. If you 
can find little melodies for yourself 
on the Piano, it is all very well. But 
if they come of themselves, when you 
are not at the Piano, then you have 
still greater reason to rejoice, for then 
the inner sense of Music is astir in 
you. The fingers must make what the 
head wills, not vice versa. 

“Mastery of form, the power of 
clearly molding your productions, you 
will only gain through the sure token 
of writing. Write, then, more than you 
improvise. Learn betimes the funda- 
mental rules of harmony. Be not fright- 
ened by the words theory, thorough- 
bass, counterpoint, etc—they will meet 
you amicably if you meet them so.” 
According to Schumann, the essential 
factors of good composing are: 


1. An inner source of inspiration. 


2. A knowledge of the rules of musical 
construction. 


3. A sincerity of treatment. 


Although more than seventy-five years 
have elapsed since Robert Schumann’s 
death, this theory is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to explain the success or failure 
of all musical composition since his time: 
it might serve well to guide this uncertain 
age of impressionism when “the inner 
source of inspiration and sincerity of treat- 
ment” are so frequently questionable. 


Directing 
“ACQUIRE AN EARLY KNOWLEDGE of 
directing. Watch good directors closely 
and form a habit of directing with 
them, silently and to yourself. This 


BECAUSE HE IS A MUSICIAN and not a 
politician, Nathaniel Shilkret (well known 
musical director of the RCA Victor Com- 
pany and later musical director of RKO 
Radio Pictures) left Hollywood and re- 
turned to New York, with many of his 
progressive ideas regarding film music yet 
untried. Nathaniel Finston once remarked 
that he (Shilkret) was years ahead of his 
time in all his endeavors. Now word has 
come from the Eastern Service Studios at 
Long Island City, New York that none 
other than Shilkret has been signed to ar- 
range and conduct the musical score for 
the film, “One Third of a Nation,” starring 
Sylvia Sidney. The film was adapted from 
the stage p'ay of the same name by Arthur 
Arent. 

The colorful life of Stephen Collins Fos- 
ter has attracted yet another producer. This 
time it is David O. Selznick, who plans a 
film to be named after one of Foster’s most 
beloved songs, Swance River. It will, of 
course, be a dramatization of the com- 
poser’s life, as was the previous picture on 
the same subject. Many of Foster’s famous 
songs will be worked into the story, along 
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habit will bring clearness into you.’ 

Although not as gifted a conductor as 
his contemporaries, Mendelssohn, Hilter, 
and Reitz, Schumann always held the Art 
of conducting in the highest esteem. The 
“clearness” he refers to is that of accurate 
speed determination, independence of 


voices, balance of tone, and so on. 


Inter pretation 


“Pray In TIME! Dragging and hurry- 
ing are equally great faults. Never try 
to acquire facility in what is called 
bravura. Try, in a composition, to 
bring out the impression which a com- 
poser had in mind; more than this is 
caricature. 

“Consider it a monstrosity to alter 
or leave out anything, or to introduce 
any new-fangled ornaments- in pieces 
by a good composer. That is the great- 
est outrage you can do to Art.” 


Schumann's advice upon keeping time is 
most important. There are, on the whole, 
entirely too many sentimental lapses in our 
playing to-day. Schumann’s caution regard- 
ing an overdiligent striving for a pyro- 
technic is most applicable to this generation 
which so often permits its judgment of 
the authenticity of a performance to be 
eclipsed by its reaction 
technical exhibition. 


Melody 


“THERE Is NO Music without Melody. 
Nothing passes for a melody with the 
dilettanti but one that is easily com- 
prehended, or rhythmically pleasing. 
There are other melodies of a different 
stamp; open a volume of Bach, Mozart, 
or Beethoven, and you will see them 
in a thousand various styles.” 


Schumann unmistakably refers to the 
essentiality that the student delve into the 
study of counterpoint to acquire a facility 
in distinguishing melodic lines and in giv- 
ing them proper balance of tone; also, that 
in music of a homophonic nature, the 
proper dynamic proportions be employed 
to subordinate a harmonic background to 
a prevailing melody. 


Singing 
“ACCUSTOM YOURSELF, even though you 


have but little voice, to sing at sight 
without the aid of an instrument. The 


to a sensational 


sharpness of your hearing will con- 
tinually improve by that means. But if 
you are the possessor of a rich voice, 
lose not a moment's time but cultivate 
it. 

“Listen attentively to all songs of the 
people; they are a mine of the most 
beautiful melodies, and open for you 
glimpses into the character of different 
nations. 

“Acquire in season a clear notion of 
the human voice in the compass of its 
four principal classes; listen to it par- 
ticularly in the chorus; ascertain in 
what interval its highest power lies, 
and in what other intervals it is best 
adapted to the expression of what is 
soft and tender. 

“Sing frequently in choruses, espe- 
cially on the middle parts. This makes 
you musical. The highest manifesta- 
tions in Music are through Chorus and 
Orchestra combined. Do not neglect 
to. hear good Operas.” 


In writing the above, Schumann doubt- 
less had in mind the fact that the greatest 
of pianists are those who have learned to 
sing at the keyboard. His approbation of 
a serious investigation into the realms of 
folk music is not surprising, for is there 
a medium of musical expression that is 
more stimulated by human emotion than 
folk songs and dances? This would nat- 
urally have a strong appeal to one of 
Schumann's sensitivity and love of melody. 


Organ 
“TAKE ADVANTAGE Of every opportunity 
of practicing upon the organ; there is 
no instrument which takes such speedy 
revenge on the impure and the slovenly 
in composition or in playing.” 


In contrapuntal composition of a not too 
complex nature, the relationship of the in- 
dependent parts is clearly discernible by 
the interchanging of keyboards, and con- 
trasting registrations. Although the Organ 
of Schumann’s day was a comparatively 
clumsy instrument, our present day instru- 
ments aid the music student invaluably in 
the study of dynamic contrast, and with 
problems of instrumental coloring. 


Vanity 


“THe sTUDY OF THE Htstory of 
Music, supported by the actual hearing 
of the master compositions of the dif- 


Worth While Music in the Movies 


‘By VERNA ARVEY 


with a few that are to-day not so well 
known. Nor is another creator of loved 
songs to be forgotten, for Paramount is 
now filming “The Star Maker,” paralleling 
the life of Gus Edwards who wrote the 
memorable Schooldays and other songs. 
Some of these will be sung in the film by 
Bing Crosby. Incidentally, Louis R. Lip- 
stone now occupies the musical place at 
Paramount that was left vacant at the first 
of the year by Boris Morros. The latter has 
recently finished teaching a course in Cinema 
Music at the University of Southern 
California. — 

Bing Crosby’s new picture for Universal 
Studios, “This Side of Heaven,” also will 
include songs, although the list of songs 
sung by Deanna Durbin in “Three Smart 
Girls Grow Up” 


piano paraphrase of the waltzes in Johann 
Strauss’ operetta “One Thousand and One 
Nights,” although the actual playing will 
be done by someone other than the actor 
(Robert. Cummings) who is shown ap- 
parently playing the piano on the screen. 
Another actor who is shown playing the 
piano, singing and dancing (when he is in 
reality proficient in none of those arts) is 
Clark Gable in “Idiot’s Delight.” Neverthe- 
less, the musical novelty in this film comes 
from Norma Shearer’s first appearance as 
screen singer: she is scheduled to sing an 
old Russian folk song. The incidental music 
—some dramatic, some jazzy, some old-time 
vaudeville tunes—was done -by Herbert 
Stothart. Old songs are also used in a 
Twentieth Century Fox film called “Rose 


(produced by the same,-of Washington Square,” based on incidents 


feted chee is the havea test 
cure you of self-esteem and 
modest; as yet you have 
and thought nothing which o 
not thought and discovered bef 
And even if you have done so, r 
it as a gift from Above, whic! 
have got to share with others.” | 


Schumann very probably suffered 
an inferiority complex. During his 
every step in his career was m 
an ultramodest attitude which p 
him from gaining the recognition due 
in his day. 


‘Attiuds Toward Contemponm 


“IF ALL WOULD PLAY first violin, — 
would get no orchestra together, ] 
spect each musician, therefore, in ] 
place. Seek among your associat 
those who know more than you di 


Not only did Schumann tangibly ex 
his deep admiration for such of his: 
temporaries as Mendelssohn, Ch 
Brahms, Henselt, and Gade, by his ar 
in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, b 
concern for the proper recognition of 
of his predecessors instilled in him a ¢ 
to compile biographies of Bach and_ 
thoven; his devotion to the wor 
memory of Schubert is inspiring. 


General Reflections 


“Look aBoutT you well in life, as 
in the Arts and Sciences other th 
Music. 

“Without enthusiasm nothing re 
comes of Art; by industry and pe 
severance you will carry it higher. 

“Art is not for the end of getti 
riches. Only become a greater ai 
greater artist—there is no end of lear 
ing—the rest will come of itself. — 

“Perhaps only genius understat 
genius fully.” 


None of his utterances reveal 
clearly the reverence and lofty | 
Schumann held toward his Art. His 
the belief that Music holds a message 
must be recorded and interpreted w 
basic purpose of self-display or ma 
gain; these, he believed, would 
a certain measure from good compo 
and performance. He believed that ma 


_ gain from the Arts is the result of ai 


success and, not the cause of it. 


players are now separated on the § 
Miss MacDonald sings in the film “] 
way Serenade,” where she is cast 0 
Lew Ayres. In the picture, “Dusty 
Nelson Eddy (cast opposite Virgini 
sings many of the songs he us 
concert stage. Drigo’s Serenade - 
them; My Country ’Tis of Thee 
This film was originally titled “ 
West.” M-G-M officials also 
music for “The Wizard of Oz 
thing to a Gilbert and Sullivar 
done for Hollywood prod ion 
sophisticated lines and ingrati iat 
sung by Judy Ga ad, Ray 

Bert Lahr. Yip Harburg and ] 
are the composers responsible 

- it pa 


studio) is far more imposing and more in the life of Fannie Brice and which marks 

worthy of serious thought. Miss Durbin Al Jolson’s return to the screen. (i (rdet” Paap ne ae pa 
sings a special vocal arrangement by Charles Although the future may see M-G-M ~— He care as 
Henderson of Weber’s Jnvitation to the again teaming Jeanette MacDonald and AAS A. sche EY PEN 
Dance; The Last Rose of Summer from Nelson Eddy in some of the musical plays re ell, 0 
Flotow’s opera “Martha”; and La Capinera now belonging to the studio (“The Ch bea Fd Sti 

(The Wren) by Sir Julius Benedict. In ad- late Soldier,” “Katinka,” Re nce of Pil — “Up to now, 

cition, this picture will present a brilliant and de Koven’s “Robin F these tw Ic 
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Some Vital Problems of the Clarinet 


(The Problem of Staccato Playing ) 
“By WILLIAM H. STUBBINS 


HAT THE BOW is to the violin- 
ist, the tongue is to the clarinetist. 
This little phrase is an adequate 
on of the importance of the tongue 
larinet playing. The many effects 
| on the violin through different 
| bowing are analagous to the nu- 
sffects possible in clarinet playing by 
ry of the staccato. Of all the prob- 
clarinet performance the staccato 
s one of the fundamental and most 
it difficulties to be solved before 
| the literature for the: instrument 
essayed. Upon the tongue depends 
ck, and upon attack depends the 
| or the awkward presentation of 
. A beautiful quality of tone can 
arred by an ugly attack, or for that 
3y an ugly release, that the whole 
on of the tone can be ruined. 
the other problems of clarinet play- 
physical activities involved should 
considered. Then the mental con- 
r images necessary to the guiding 
ifying of these physical activities 
discussed. It is well to say at this 
at there are a great many concep- 
the staccato which are seemingly 
rsial. However, the bases of most 
theories are found to be more or 
accord with one another, and are 
lifferent paths leading to the same 
Spite what else one may call it, a 
wecato is a good staccato, and the 
terminant of results will be the 
taste of the performer. A discussion 
in physical problems may lead the 
to a better understanding of what 
ttempting to do physically in the 
on of a good staccato, and definite 
images may stimulate a further 
into the backgrounds of complete 
ship, but these will be peculiarly 
to the individual and subject to his 
ique analysis of them. Artistic in- 
ity lends the enchantment of va- 
“Musical expressions as well as to 
T arts, 
are certain general principles to 
in mind when we speak of the 
and the first of these is the theory 
as applied to wind instruments 
ral. A staccato note is a short long 
‘is not simply a short sound which 
$s no other quality than that of 
's. It is a tone, and just as full, 
ound, just as rich a tone as the full 
' a sustained /egato passage. 
Wing a staccato note on a wind 
some interruption of the air 
essary in order to stop and 
ie. The interruption is a tem- 
cation and must be done with 
that the quality of the tone 
ang This is the important 
© of the staccato on all wind 


two classes of wind instru- 
ss wind and the wood wind. 
imarily concerned with the 
is a wood wind, certain dif- 
the two classes can be 
fit to the study of the 


INSTRUCTOR OF CLARINET, 


staccato. The brass wind instruments and 
the flute must be considered in a further 
classification between instruments which 
directly modify the air column and the in- 
struments which possess a reed as an in- 
termediary in the production of the staccato. 
In the case of the brass wind and the flute, 
the modification of the air column takes 
place directly, and they are consequently 
designated as “direct-staccato” instruments. 
In the case of the reed wind instruments, a 
reed must be touched with the tongue, and 
the reaction of the reed in turn modifies the 
air column to the extent of producing a 
momentary interruption of sound. This lat- 
ter type of therefore called 
staccato of the “indirect-type.” It is vitally 
necessary that all players of reed instru- 
ments, and of the clarinet in particular, 
recognize this phenomenon, which we have 


staccato is 


THE DAUGHTER OF A FAMOUS FATHER 
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called the “indirect-staccato.”” The very rec- 
ognition of the problem will enable the 
players to approach more intelligently the 
matter of correct staccato. 


The All Important Reed 


THIS CONSIDERATION of the reed as an in- 
termediary in the production of the s/accato 
on the clarinet brings about the question 
of the principle of the clarinet reed. The 
clarinet reed works on the physical prin- 
ciple governing a vibrating bar clamped at 
one end. Its point of greatest vibration is 
at the free end, and in the reed this would 
be at the tip or thinnest part. An illustra- 
tion of this principle is found in the fisher- 
man’s fly rod, which when held at the butt 
end and shaken will be seen to describe a 
greater arc or angle of vibration at the tip 
than at any other point along the rod. If 


One of the most noted English composers of the past century, Samuel Coleridge- 
Taylor (1875-1912), whose “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” has been sung around 
the world, was of part African descent. His father was a native of Sierre Leone, 
and his mother was an Englishwoman. After finishing his studies at the Royal 
Academy of Music, in London, he became a conductor, and later was a pro- 
fessor of the violin in the Royal Academy. His daughter, Miss Averil Coleridge- 
Taylor, whose picture is here shown, is also an able conductor. She is this year 
touring America and is scheduled to lead the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


the vibration at the tip is stopped, move- 
ment of the whole rod ceases. This is true 
on the presupposition that an ideal situa- 
tion prevails and that no other factors are 
considered except the vibration of the rod. 
The same situation 
the clarinet reed, and precisely because the 
ideal situation too often is nonexistent does 
there appear many an annoying “squawk.” 
In view of this vibration principle, it will 
be seen that the point at which vibration 
of the reed is to be stopped lies at the tip. 
This fact gives rise to the axiom, “Tip of 
the tongue on the tip of the reed.” As with 
sO many axioms, this one requires some 
modification which will be explained later 
in the definition of “tip.” The cessation of 
the vibration of the reed in turn causes a 
stop in the vibration of the air column in 
the instrument, and produces a momentary 
silence. If this principle is thoroughly un- 
derstood, it is evident that the staccato on 
the clarinet becomes a problem of stopping 
the vibrations of the reed quickly, spon- 
taneously, delicately and with an 
stroke of the tongue which will not prevent 
the reed from resuming its vibrations again 
without a break or unpleasant overtone. 

In order to accomplish this end, it is 
necessary to develop the tongue muscles and 
the ability to use them .in a very precise 
manner. If the tongue is observed resting 
in a natural position, as at the end of the 
pronunciation of some phrase, it will be 
seen that it is slightly curved in the oral 
cavity, with the middle of the tongue raised 
towards the roof of the mouth and the tip 
slightly lower and forward. This natural 
position is the basic position from which to 
start the staccato stroke. 

The highest point of curvature of the 
tongue is called the axis, and all tongue 
movement should take place from this point 
forward. As the tongue is a long muscle 
which extends far down into the throat, 


exists in the case of 


exact 


lar 
many students make the mistake of using 
too much tongue and attempt to start the 
stroke from the base or root of the tongue. 
This is a mistake and will lead to a heavy, 
awkward staccato. The portion of the tongue 
back of the axis should be held tense, but 
not rigid; controlled, but still relaxed. This 
is not so difficult to do as it sounds, for 
the tongue is somewhat comparable to an 
angleworm in its contractual possibilities. 
It can draw within itself or extend to its 
full length with a very slight effort. 

With the tongue in the basic position, 
that portion in front of the axis should be 
extended until the tip of the tongue comes 
into contact with the tip of the reed. At 
this point we might well interpret the 
meaning of “tip.” By “tip of the tongue” is 
meant the point of the tongue about a six 
teenth of an inch from the end. By the “tip 
of the reed” is meant the portion of the 
reed about a sixteenth of an inch below 
the upper end. This explanation will pre 
vent the mistake or trying to strike the end 
of the reed with the end of the tongue, 
which would result only in striking the end 
of the mouthpiece as well. 


(Continued on Page 322) 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC LOVER'S 
BOOKSHELF 


By B. MEREDITH CADMAN 


Among the most significant evidences of musical advance in America have been the 
ever-extending market for books about music and the admirable manner in which the 
publishers of our country have met this demand. Therefore, in response to a widespread 
desire, THE ETUDE inaugurates this department. Its main object is m no sense a Service 
of criticism but rather that of giving our readers constructive assistance in expanding thetr 
personal musical libraries and in selecting such books at libraries as will serve best for 
reference and research. 


The Art of Singing 


In 1906, William J. Henderson, music 
critic of the New York Sun, and one of 
the most deft and “crisp” writers upon 
music we ever have produced in America, 
whose sparkling and “solid” musical style 
was as remarkable in his eighties as in his 
forties, wrote “The Art of the Singer.” 
This immediately established him as one 
of the clearest and soundest contemporary 
writers upon the human voice. For years 
he was a familiar figure, with his red hair 
and his Scotch-American taciturnity, as he 
visited New York concert halls. With it all, 
he was extremely fair; and singers valued 
his criticism rather than dreading them. 

When he was not engaged in his hobby, 
which was navigation, Mr. Henderson de- 
voted a great deal of his time and energy 
to studying vocal problems. “The Art of 
Singing” is really Part II to his earlier 
“The Art of the Singer.” It has been selected 
from his voluminous writings and very in- 
geniously put together as a book, by his 
former associate, Mr. Oscar Thompson, 
and Mr. Irving Kolodin. It is very fortun- 
ate that the canny wisdom of this ex- 
perienced man has been preserved and made 
accessible in such excellent fashion. 

In order that readers of Tue Erups, in- 
terested in the voice, may gain a_ better 
picture of the character of this work, we 
list some of the chapter heads: “The Artist 
and the Public”; “Breathing and Attack”; 
“About Tone Formation”; “Registers of 
the Voice’; ‘“Messa di Voce and Porta- 
mento”; “The Acquirement of Agility’; 
“Treatment of the Vowels’; “Wagner 
Singing’; and “The Singer’s Musician- 
ship.” 

The second part of the book is devoted 
to Mr. Henderson’s valuable critical ob- 
seryations of the singing of such great 
artists as Calvé, Tetrazzini, Viardot, Galli- 
Curci, Patti, Caruso, Farrar, Jean deReszke, 
Lilli Lehmann, and others. From these, 
many vocal study readers of THe Erune, 
who are familiar with the author’s style, 
from reading his numerous articles in this 
publication, will unquestionably gain much 
valuable information. 

“The Art of Singing”; by W. J. Hen- 
derson; published by The Dial Press; 
pages, 509; price, $3.00. 

» » nS 


What Records to Buy 


Among the astonishing signs of the times 
are the “come back” of the fine records, 
and the very amazing manner in which 
thousands of collectors are springing up in 
all parts of the country. This can be very 
largely attributed, of course, to the radio. 
Listeners, who have perhaps heard the 
César Franck, Symphony in D minor and 
have become enamored of its loveliness, are 
not content to wait until it comes to them 
again on the radio but demand the privilege 
of having it in their homes to play on com- 
mand. Recognizing this, the recording com- 
panies have evidently found it possible to 
appeal to a fast growing audience of cog- 
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noscenti and have been making collections of 
rare and beautiful sound engravings of un- 
usual masterpieces, which the scientific re- 
finements of modern inventions make more 
and more accurate every year. With this has 
come a long procession of useful books which 
are necessary parts of the collector’s library 
as the list of records increases monthly. It 
is highly desirable to have expert advice 
upon the newer records. Tue Etupe has 
for ten years conducted a Record Depart- 
ment prepared by an expert, Mr. . Peter 
Hugh Reed, which is widely employed and 
enjoyed. It is, however, desirable to have 
information in book form, and we are sure 
that our record “fans” will welcome the 
recently published “Music of Records” by 
B. H. Haggin. The book extends from 
Bach to Jazz, and it covers the foreign as 
well as the American field: It will be useful 
to the “beginning collector” as well as to 
the confirmed record addict. The author 
gives suggestions for building a compre- 
hensive record library which may be bought 
for $175.00. An appendix discusses the 
care of records. The writer himself has 
been a confirmed collector. He was for 
three years music critic of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 

“Music on Records”; by B. H. Haggin; 
published by the Oxford University Press; 
pages, 164; price, $1.25. 


» » » 
How to Hear Great Music 


Harry ALLEN FELDMAN, who now teaches 
music in the New York High schools, and 
who has played in orchestras conducted by 
many of the most famous of leaders, has 
added to the list of books upon music ap- 
preciation. This, however, is not “just an- 
other book upon appreciation,’ because 
each chapter is focussed upon the work of 
one composer, rather than devoted to giv- 
ing much space to retracing the work 
which every normal student should have 
learned in the first place from music les- 
sons. We have often questioned the half 
baked musical superficiality which can be 
only the result of getting a smattering of 
musical knowledge. Mr. Feldman’s work is 
informative, without being prosaic. Partic- 
ularly interesting do we find his later 
chapters upon Strauss, Ravel, Stravinsky, 
Schonberg and others. His very lucid de- 
lineation of the influence of Chopin in lead- 
ing the world from the ossified limitations 
of the diatonic scale to the chromatic har- 
monies of a new era is both impressive and 
enlightening. He also, very properly, treats 
upon the significance of sympathetic vibra- 
tions in piano playing, remarking, “This 
principle can be demonstrated by the little 
trick known to all pianists. If we press 
down one piano key, for example, Middle 
C, just enough to release its individual 
damper, and then, without pressing down 


the damper pedal, strike another C on the 
keyboard, we hear the first C vibrating 
after the second has been released. These 
sympathetic vibrations are not confined to 
pitches with the same name, but they are 
most noticeable, because like pitches have 
the greatest degree of resonance. However, 
there are many other pitches which vibrate 
sympathetically, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, depending upon the mathematical pro- 
portion between the vibrations-per-second 
rate of each. It was the tone coloring re- 
sulting from such sympathetic vibrations 
to which the ear of Chopin seemed to be 
peculiarly sensitive. Out of his constant 
experimentation of the overtonal reaction 
of certain chord combinations and progres- 
sions, there came the very colorful har- 
monies with which he so beautifully tinted 
his melodies.” The book should be genuinely 
useful to the listener who desires to get 
richer understanding from radio and con- 
cert programs. 

“Music and the Listener”; by Harry Al- 
len Feldman; published by E. P. Dutton; 
pages, 205; price, $2.00. 
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The Autobiography of 
a Violinist 
Down on SEVENTH AVENUE, New York, a 
little boy was born in 1866, in a humble 


home over his father’s clothing shop. The 
parents were Polish Jews, who had come 


David Mannes 


to New York, six years before, on a sail- 
ing vessel. The family had had many in- 
teresting cultural affiliations in Europe. The 
boy was brought up in the heart of what 
was formerly New York’s lurid “tender- 
loin” district, amid surroundings almost too 
terrible to imagine. He writes, “On three 
out of the four corners of every crossing 
of streets were saloons—the kind with 
swing doors, sawdust covered floors, and 
the smell of liquor and sweat coming out; 
whilst the number of drunken bums lying 
about was such a natural thing that one 
took it as a matter of course. Police raids, 
or evictions of our neighbors, were frequent; 
and I remember the scantily clad and dis- 
heveled women being herded into police 
wagons and driven off, yelling, and crying, 
and struggling against the policemen. Fights 
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between the street gangs wer 
nightly experience; and we wu 
in doors in‘terror of our lives.” 

What finer demonstration of t 
tunities offered by a great demoer, 
there be than the fact that this be 
Mannes, became one of the fore 
linists of America; was later — 
with Walter Damrosch, as first 
and then as concertmaster of the Ne 
Symphony Orchestra for over a qy 
a century; organized one of the ff 
our string quartets; performed a 
service in developing settlement 
schools (for colored pupils as 
white) ; and then established one 
most esteemed music schools in New 
city? As is generally known, he n 
Clara, a sister of Dr. Walter D; 

Just as some people seem destined 
humdrum lives, others apparently a 
in some mysterious manner through 
chain of picturesque and _ interes 
cumstances. Such was the case of 
Mannes. One of his early teachers, 
stance, was a Negro, John Dough 
son of a slave, who had been sent a 
to study in Dresden with a pupil of § 
He was “a dear, gentle companion jn 
a walk and a talk.” 

The author’s frank tale of his dete 
ascent is both romantic and dramatie 
negie Hall is a long way from 
Avenue “Honkey Tonk”; and, like a 
of struggle leading to triumph, t 
usual narrative will thrill many § 
His stories of the New York Sym 
Orchestra, as well as his tours 
Damrosch’s Wagnerian Opera Cor 
are spontaneous in the extreme. __ 

His dominating theme is humanit 
ability to adjust himself to the best 
work in which he was engaged, whe 
was at Koster and Biel’s Musi 
(Vaudeville), or as a soloist with 
symphony orchestra, is always 
For twenty years he conducted the 
Concerts at the Metropolitan Art 
of New York city, which were he 
an aggregate of millions. It is a ¥ 
thing to have the unselfish record 6} 
remarkable work of this altruistic ide 
as told in his own words. We enthus 
ically recommend this book. 

“Music Is My Faith”; an Autobiog 
by David Mannes; published by 
Norton and Company; pages, 270; | 
illustrated; price, $3.00. 
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Research and Referenc 


THE EARLIEST musical dictionary, 
brief affair, was Tinctor’s. “Te 
musicae Diffinitorium,’ which date 
1474. Tinctor, or, as he is som 
known, Joannes de Tinctoris, was 
Poperinghe, Belgium, about 1446 ; 
at Nivelles, Brabant, in 1511. Hey 
in the same year as Christopher C 
and lived four years longer than t 
explorer. Tinctor was a composef 
scholar. Having achieved the deg 
Doctor of Jurisprudence and Dé 
Theology, he entered the service 
dinand of Aragon, who was then 
Naples, as the conductor of hi 
Later he joiried the Papal Chapel. 
dictionary had only two hundred at 
one definitions. Since that time t 
been compiled a large number 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, 
widely used and commended 
those of Sir George Grove, H 
Francois Joseph Fetis, Theod 
Ralph Dunstan. Several smal 
ies of an excellent and con 
have been very popular. 
During the past two 
lexicographers have been ver 
the preparation of new and c 
works, some of which hat 
peared, while others are fo 
visions of previous pub 
Mead and Company are to 
(Continued on Page 


Announcement Cards 


a 


: tember I send out several 
tet esnouncements of my teach- 


vities, and naturally I try to 
eH text each year, to keep it 
becoming stereotyped. As I am 
looking forward to next sea- 
wonder if you could suggest a 
“slant” for me.—L. M., New 


several teachers’ announcement 
nd pamphlets which I have seen this 

of the best (from a very success- 
her in Wenatchee, Washington) 
the following statements which 
you food for thought: 


’s music education 
is well organised for children 
's. It is the outcome of study 
ing teachers in America and 
vitalised by much teaching 
e.? 


5 unceasing study of 
ethods, plus an increasingly well 
ed library of music literature and 
est records, enable her to offer un- 
|, cultural opportunities to the chil- 
parents who consider music 
to the best education.” 
re is only one sure way to de- 
a child’s capacity for musician- 
Give him adequate opportunity 
ical experience under trained, 
istastic guidance, and then observe 
lopment.” 

each season, September to 
studio is the setting for in- 
fortnightly musicales where 
make music for each other and 
to whom they choose to ex- 
invitations.” 

e the dignity, clarity and common 
e quotations. Hard boiled as I 


en I would be strongly tempted to 
y children to a teacher who sent out 
‘cular. . 


hose Long Nails 


ou for arranging that 
and Butter piece in THE ETUDE 
uary. The problem of long, 
finger nails always has both- 
. I have solved it by giving 
to their owners. After a few 
di, my pupils are forced to cut 
broken nails—R. S. G., New 


ay! Bread and Butter must be good 
lps to solve that pesky problem. 
I have often fervently prayed 
x, Oh Lord, how much longer 
uffer from maddening clicks of 
‘ il tips?” 

| thought, it might help mat- 


% ouble glissandi, which even the 
cde nails could not withstand. 


ye me a suggestion rela- 
ils’ which I am 
is on the subject of the 


HE @EACHERS’ CROUND ZABLE 


Conducted Monthly by 
GUY MAIER 


NOTED PIANIST AND MUSIC EDUCATOR 


However, for better or worse, I give you 
here a few random suggestions. 

The program might begin with Hamer’s 
The Great Spirit (3), or with a simple 
arrangement of Beethoven’s song—Glory to 
the God of Nature (Ehre Gottes in der 
Natur), or better still, with the playing or 
singing of a stanza of one of those im- 
mortal hymns to the Creator, like “Holy, 
Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty. All Thy 
works shall praise Thy Name, in earth and 
sky and sea”; or The Spacious Firmament 
on High, whose text would make a superb 
beginning; or “All praise to Him Who 
built the hills, all praise to Him the streams 
Who fills; all praise to Him Who lights 
each star that sparkles in the sky afar.” 

Now, for the elements themselves: 


EARTH 

Mayan Sun Dance... Hibbs (1) 
RIMMTESZHOL o os0)s wae. 8 Bentley (1) 
Around the Hills....Case (2) 
Home on the Range.. King (1) 
DHROSAUTIO e+ bxteas ss Tenny (2) 
Over the Hills and 

PGT VAWAY > soos ses Grainger (3) 
Country Gardens.....Grainger (3) 
Song of the Mesa...Grunn (3) 
April (Sun and 

Showers) ga ae.. Bainton (3) 
On the Horizon...... Barth (4) 
I Stood Tiptoe on 

a Little Hill— 

(CSchergo)iw. - rte Beecher (4) 
Meadow Solitude.....Brahms-Maier (4) 

AIR 

Wintry Wind...... .. Lemont (1) 
The Wind..... eoeeee Eckstein C1) 
SIE Si Riiaiciecicc'e' .... Rovenger (1) 
Little Winds of 

Twilight ...... .... Anderton (2) 
Snow Flurries.......Locke (2) 
Snowflakes ......- . Grant (3) 


The Stars.........--Schubert-Maier (3) 


October Wind.......Kasschau (3) 
Starlight from 

“Sea Pieces” ...... MacDowell (3) 
March Wind........ MacDowell (4) 


The Wind...........Alkan- 
MacDowell (Adv) 
Le Vent dans 


la Plaine...... .... Debussy (Ady) 
Les? Sons .ctr les 
Parfums dans lair 
OS sy Ree ee ee oe Debussy (Adv) 
WATER 
Beside a Quiet 
Stream ...... ..... Berkman (1) 
Song on a Rainy 
Dap Persia. Soeae we lanner (1) 
Raindrops .......... Parsons (2) 
Wavelets ........... Mathes (2) 
Dream River........Kern (2) 
Vt eee a Sha deeee Ftisonl (2) 
By the River........Helm (2) 
’Tis Raining..... ....Grunn (3) 
Song of the Brook...Lack (3) 
By the Waters of 
Minnetonka .......Lieurance (3) 
. To the Sca.........- MacDowell (4) 
By the Sea..........Schubert- 
Godowsky (4) 
THE. SUPP aes eceeee Vat Dyke (4) 
Reflections in the 
Water ......+sss«.Debussy (Adv) 
Gardens in the Rain... Debussy (Adv) 
By the Sea..........Arensky (Adv) 


Waves and 
Billows (Wellen und 
 Wogen) .....+++++Leschetizky (Adv) 


Au Bord d’Une 


SOUIEE ofa canbe PeB EA (Adv) 
Jeux d’Eaux .......Ravel (Adv) 
FIRE 
FAV CWUOVRE .. ace ewes Nash (2) 
By a Roadside Fire.. Rodgers (2) 
Torchlight Dance 
(from “Feramors”) . Rubinstein (4) 
Bite DANE sso oes i Huerter (4) 
By the Camp Fire...Lieurance (4) 
Ritual Fire Dance...DeFalla (Adv) 
Magic Fire Music...Wagner- 
Brassin (Adv) 
Feux d’Artifices..... Debussy (Adv) 


Sparks ....+00+000+- Moszkowski (Adv) 

Presser’s “Guide to New Teachers on 
Teaching the Piano” contains numerous 
other interesting titles for an “Elements” 
program of all grades; a copy of this in- 
valuable booklet will be sent to readers 
of THe Etupe, upon application. 


She Plays by Ear 


T have a five year old pupil who is 
exceptionally talented. She plays a 
great deal from ear and can play a 
complete melody after hearing it 
played once. Is there not some method 
to use with a child of this type other, 
than the one used with the average 
pupil? What would you do, and what 
books would you use in this case ?— 
Mrs, C, BE. 8., Florida. 

Treat her as you would any other child; 
give her “Music Play for Every Day,” or 
Berenice Frost’s “Book for Young Begin- 
ners,” or Mildred Adair’s “Play-time 
Book.” Once you start to teach her, you 
will probably find her good ears counter- 
balanced by more than the normal aversion 
to sight reading, or by small hands, or 
laziness, or something else quite unforeseen, 

If you are sure she is talented, insist on 
as much sight reading as possible from the 
very first lessons. It is a mistake to allow 
a gifted child to rely too long on note or 
“ear” learning. 


On Piano Arrangements 
of Songs 

T note that you have made many 
piano arrangements of songs by 
Faure, Brahms, Frantz and others, Is 
it necessary to do this? Are there 
not enough “singing” pieces already 
written for piano solo?—R. S. M., 

+ Maine. 

I am glad you asked this question, for 
many students in my classes have expressed 
the same doubts. Yes, I strongly advocate 
the study of song arrangements for pupils 
of every grade. Why? A song never lets 
the teacher or student forget for a moment 
that the tune, the melody, is the important 
item for consideration and emphasis. If 
it does not sing, it is worthless. To help 
its expressiveness, the student always has 
the prop of the text; and we all know how 
poetic word phrases help to produce poetic 
music phrases. To even the dumbest stu- 
dent, a song says something more than 
gibberish. When everything else fails, the 
constant reminder of the melodic and text 
line is bound to create vital, spontaneous 
music. 

Just for the fun of it, ask your pupils 
to play by memory the entire melody of 
any lyric piano piece they know. You will 
be surprised (and disillusioned) to learn 
that most of them cannot do it, to save 
their necks! Even advanced students have 
difficulty in playing through only the 
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theme line of a Chopin nocturne; and, as 
for managing the tune of the piece with 
the addition of simple left hand chord 
harmony, that is behind the beyond for 
them! Why? Since piano pieces are usually 
filled with a wealth of harmonic and con- 
trapuntal material, weeks of study weld 
the texture so strongly together in the 
student’s mind that the tune is often over- 
whelmed by the mass. 

But a song is always a song; you can- 
not get away from its text and its melody— 
Therefore, I shall continue to espouse the 
cause of song arrangements, confident that 
they will bring joy to students, teachers 
and audiences as long as music lives. 


Scoffing Students 


My teaching problem is that of 
holding the interest of the serious but 
sophisticated young adult pupils in 
their later ‘teens. They have a supe- 
rior attitude to all instruction, and 
even to the concerts given by world 
renowned artists. I realize that this is 
a normal phase in their development 
but feel that we lose much valuable 
time while the pupil is looking with a 
disinterested or doubting attitude at 
the usual Bach, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven given to them. I would be 
grateful for any suggestions on this 
problem,—E. P. 8., California. 

All teachers with such serious, critical, 
talented young students should give fervent 
thanks daily—for they are indeed fortunate. 
Doubting Thomases are always a challenge, 
forcing the teacher out of his deep, narrow 
ruts. 

Here is what I do in such cases: 

Turn their critical forces on themselves 
by showing them the ‘difference between 
facility and technic. Teach them the intelli- 
gent slow-fast, impulse way of practicing 
for control, versus idiotic mechanical repeti- 
tion methods. Do not gloss over the ne- 
cessity of systematic technical study. If you 
do, they will despise you in their hearts. 
All intelligent young persons see through 
sham and incompetence at once, and loathe 
it. Show them how to think musically and 
to practice economically; stir their imagina- 
tions, treat them as equals. Give them good 
doses of modern music; have them always 
work at one piece which is beyond them 
technically—the bigger and harder, the bet- 
ter! They love it, even if they cannot mas- 
ter it. Give them a good concerto “hunk” 
to chew on, and at once they feel important! 

Let them criticise artists’ concerts all 
they want—for it sharpens their wits. Show 
them how to listen intently and objectivel, 
to themselves. They will soon see how 
difficult it is to perform even the simplest 
piece beautifully. This will give them their 
first inkling that humility, love, and in- 
telligence are the keys that open the portals 
of all true Art. 


Technical Studies 


What technical training studies 
would you suggest for piano pupils 
studying in John M. Williams’ “Grade 
2, Piano Book"? 

I find that Czerny’s “School of 
Velocity, Op. 299" and Duvernoy’s 
“School of Mechanism” are too far ad- 
vanced for these pupils, and would 
like something to precede this work.- 
E. V. P., Michigan. 


Czerny-Liebling’s “Selected Studies, Book 
I”; John Thompson's “Keyboard Frolics” 
(Velocity Studies), or his “Selections from 
the Burgmiiller Etudes”; or Florence Good- 
rich’s “Preludes.” 
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MUSIC 


SRO 


MEANS 
“MSs tae 


By MISCHA ELMAN 


Renowned Violinist 


A Conference Secured Expressly for 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


By ROSE HEYLBUT 


HE first and most important thing 

for every student of music to realize 

is that he is studying music. You 
will say that such a statement is so self- 
evident that it seems curious to make it. I 
believe, however, that it is highly salutary, 
not only to make it, but also to impress it 
upon the minds of all students. Too often, 
alas, music study is contemplated, not in 
its own right but as a means to an end. 
Too often young people work at their 
music for the purpose of achieving some- 
thing else—in most cases, greatness on the 
professional platform. And that is about 
the saddest mistake that can possibly be 
made. 


All of us have encountered music stu- 
dents, even highly gifted students, who 


already assume themselves to be the future 
Paderewskis and Kreislers, who work with 
that sole goal in mind, and who frequentiy 
regard themselves as already belonging to 
the élite. It is that unfortunate attitude 
which I should like to discourage. One 
may venture to say that nobody—no 
teacher, no critic, no group of admiring 
relatives or friends—can predict the future 
status of a young student, regardless of 
his gifts. Musical eminence depends on 
something far more elusive than a gift 
and the ability to play or sing. To put it 
briefly, musical eminence depends upon the 
human and philosophic worth of what 
the musician has to say. He must, of course, 
command a fluent technic; and he must 
develop his gift in order to express what 
is in him. But mere technic and the mere 
possession of a gift are not nearly enough. 


Work for Music’s Sake 


3ECAUSE NO ONE CAN POSSIBLY PREDICT 
the human and philosophical qualities which 
will unfold in the maturing character of 
the young i much wiser to 
work at the ial at hand and to allow 
the future to-take care of itself. In my own 


student, it is 


mater 


case, neither my father nor I had the 
slightest idea what my career would 
turn out to be, when I was a young stu- 
dent. I well remember that my earliest 


hopes concerned themselves with a routine 
post in a good orchestra. The development 
of my career paralleled, as everyone's must, 
the development of myself; and it was 
quite impossible to say, during my early 
years, just what that would be. For that 
reason, I was wisely kept at the material 
at hand, instead of being allowed to com- 
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port myself as a future artist. The mate- 
rial at hand was simply, music study. And 
such a procedure is one that I heartily 
advocate for other young students. 

Music study need not and should not be 
envisaged in terms of future greatness. One 
can derive an immense amount of human 
joy from music, without ever approach- 
ing greatness. No possible disappointment 
can result from an eager, ardent pursuit 
of music. A great deal of disappointment 
and bitterness can result from planning de- 
liberately for a goal which the circum- 
stances of life may deny. It will be often 
discovered that the very people, who de- 
termined to become Paderewskis and 
Kreislers, later regard life and the world 
with bitterness. They fall short of their 
goal, and most of them do this; for a super- 
lative for artistic expression is the 
exception rather than the rule. They talk 
of “luck” and “breaks” and “influence,” 
and of a score of other matters which, in 
reality, have nothing at all to do with 
musical eminence. Instead, they should 
blame themselves for blinding themselves 
so completely by a goal that they over- 
look the means towards that goal. Let the 
music student progress normally, sanely, 
giving his full attention to the work at 
hand, and letting the mysterious future 
take care of itself. 

Two Kinds of Criticism 

OF THE GREATEST DANGERS to whole- 
some music study is superficial criticism. 
This; of course, can be of two kinds. One 
kind is eminently pleasant. It comes from 
the people who tell a student that every- 
thing he does is marvelous; who encourage 
him to believe himself a genius when, in 
all probability, the best of which he is 
yet capable is merely a good performance. 
The pleasantness of this sort of criticism 
does not wipe out its dangers. The wise 
student will realize that he is no genius; 
and, even if he is, there will be time aplenty 
to admit that delightful fact after he has 
asserted himself and convinced the world 
of its truth. He will be grateful for all 


ONE 


praise; but he will place more confidence 


in the opinions of those people who can 
tell him, not how wonderful he is but how 
he can make his performance better. 

The other sort of criticism proceeds 
from people who pick flaws without really 
understanding the thing they decry. Per- 
sonally, | am very fond of the opera, and 


I can tell you exactly what I like and 
what I do not like about singers and sing- 
ing. But I should scarcely venture to voice 
my likes and dislikes as valuable criticism, 
for the reason that I have only an inter- 
ested layman’s knowledge of the vocal art 
and I respect my limitations. To a large 
extent the student is spared criticism of 
this sort. He is in contact, mostly, with 
his teachers; and they know what they 
are talking about. The test of competent 
criticism is not an ability to pick out flaws, 
but a constructive means of correcting 
them. To say, “He phrases badly,” means 
exactly nothing. But to analyse a composi- 
tion, phrase by phrase, to suggest the 
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proper lines and emphases, and to give 
thoughtful reasons why they should be 
emphasized are helpful things. 

No, the student first learns to know 
superficial criticism when he begins to ap- 
pear before the public and finds himself 
attacked for shortcomings which may be 
entirely undeserving of censure. Even in 
the reviews of established artists one fre- 
quently finds the phrase “not in the spirit 
of the composer.” What, exactly, does that 
mean? Who, to-day, can set himself up as 
being absolutely sure of what was in the 
mind of this or that great master at the 
moment when he conceived a musical idea? 
Indeed, it would be miraculously helpful if 
someone could do so. Until the spirit of 
Bach or Beethoven remanifests itself. with 
authoritative certainty, however, it is fair 
to assume that the artist who devotes ‘his 
entire life to the study of the great works 
knows as much about the intentions of the 
composer as his critics. 

The wisest attitude to preserve towards 
criticism, either pleasant or unpleasant, is 
to investigate its constructive worth, and 
disregard the rest. Develop self criticism. 
Set yourself an ideal and a standard and 
pursue it wholeheartedly, developing your- 
self and your perceptions at the same time. 


a 


Shun the externalism of passing 
best that any artist can do is to 
himself, to live in his own world 
and effort, to find out from within 
what he has to do, and then to do 
cording to the best of his ability. By 
system of development true greatr 
emerge. The outside world cannot 
emergence, by praise; nor can it hig 
this by superficial censure. 


And So to Study : 


+ 
How, THEN, SHALL THE STUDENT set al 
this business at hand which is simply m 
study? By regarding music as a g 
means of personal expression, and by 


; 


plying himself to a steady deepening 
own powers and expression. I am st 
opposed to the system of dividing $ 
into music and technic. They are inse] 
able; one cannot exist without the ot 
One must develop technic, of course 
spend much time working out purely | 
nical exercises; but never as a g t 
self. The fleetest scale you can play h 
meaning in its own right. It is va 
only to enable you to express musica 
ing. For that reason, it is often a g 
to select the difficult passage from 
piece that you play and to work on1 
means to liberating the significance 
piece. 
A good example of what I mean 
cerned with the matter of tone. Of 
ple ask me how to produce a 
Such a question is impossible te 
I can tell you clearly enough whi 
tone should be. It should be free, 
unforced, firm, and without tren 
must involve a complete co6 
tween the fingers on the strings 


of all its overtones, without a 
assistance from the finger on 
(Continued on Page 3 
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A very taking caprice for piano. This is one of those compositions which must be played until the well-trained digits seem to fal] into their places g 
like the dancers ofa baJJet. In other words, it should be played automatically so that ultimately the attention can be devoted to the expression of the cg 
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Callit what you wil), Jack-o-lantern, ignis fatuus, or will-o-the-wisp, the little phosphorescent lights that go darting over the marshes through th 
always suggest the candles of the fairies. No wonder so many composers have written about them. The floating, darting character of the subject is 
indicated inthis bright pianoforte piece by Walter Rolfe. Grade 33. 
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spent many of the most romantic years of his life in Switzerland. This piece composed in 1835 is one ofa series known us Années de 
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z Liszt 


Series is devoted to Switzerland; the other two to Italy. The word Eclogue is derived from the Greek Zkloge and 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED U S. PAT OFFICE 


nome that Operates Electrically!” 


nly device delivering ABSOLUTE AC- 

y of TEMPO under all conditions 
any position. Controlled by one of the 
s finest precision motors; sealed and 
ted for a lifetime of service ; covered by 
ar written guarantee. No springs to 
ino tension to weaken ; the electric im- 
is always exactly as you set it for tempo, 
0 to 208 beats per minute. 


ASK YOUR MUSIC DEALER 
\FREE trial. If, after testing the 
TRONOME six days, it fails to give full 
ction, your money will be instantly re- 
. If your dealer does not have the 
TRONOME, send us his name and ask 
EE descriptive booklet. FREE trial ar- 
' without obligation to you. 


RED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


sical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
OADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 4 


ECTRONOME 


THE FORWARD MARCH 
of MUSIC 


A Department Providing the Study-Basis for a Broader 
Musical Background 


THE PRIVILEGE OF PLAYING THE PIANO 


E HAVE just been talking with one of the foremost piano dealers in. a 
Jarge Eastern city. He related a story which is so dramatic that we want to 


recount it here for readers of THE ETUDE. 

One day a fine Rolls-Royce car drove up to his door and a middle aged gentleman 
in ill health was assisted into the salesman's office by his chauffeur. He asked to be 
shown pianos, and finally bought one costing two thousand dollars. 

“Now,” he went on, “I shall need some one to teach me to play the instrument. 
Wouldn’t you like to help me?” 

The dealer was a pianist, but not a teacher. He did, however, secure a teacher who 
went three times a week to the rich invalid’s home, until some years later when his 
wealthy pupil died. This teacher reported that his pupil made many attempts to learn, 
but finally saw that it was useless and then hired the teacher to play for him 
regularly, making comments upon the music played. He said, upon one occasion, “1 
wonder how many students realize what a wonderful privilege it is to be able to play 
the piano. Here I am, with money enough to buy anything I want, and yet I can 
not have the thing that, in my present unfortunate situation, would take my mind 
away from myself and give me the relief that I am sure could come in no other 
way. I play solitaire, | read, and do other things; but I find that my mind keeps 
turning back all the time to unavoidable misfortunes. That I do not play is not the 
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You need a piano — you want an 
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Superb records at 


L : bargain prices, 


jeethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, etc.), 
on any phonograph, Original imports cost 
» $2.50 each—American duplicates only 
75¢. Send for FREE catalogue containing 
ls of selections. 


nophone Shop, Dept. £-5, 18 E. 48thSt., New York 


| MAGIC FINGER DEVELOPER” 


—Patented— 
ior free literature telling all about it. 


Address: CHAS. T. MARSH 
st 64th Ave. Vancouver, B. C. 


YW TO BUY 
NEW PIANO 


| facts which will save the buyer 
- and help him to make a safe 
and satisfying selection 


ty William Roberts Tilford 


td after extensive research conducted by 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


ay secure one of these valuable 
s absolutely without cost by send- 
your name and address. 

also appreciate it if you will 
s the names and addresses of at 
wo or three friends or acquaint- 
hom you know to be definitely 


fault of my parents. They knew that I was not robust, and they wanted to give me 
the best. Like so many children, I was foolish and did not take advantage of this 
opportunity. I spend a certain portion of my day with my secretaries, in managing 
my affairs. What a joy and a privilege it would be for me to be able at the end of 
my business day to throw all its cares over and immerse my soul in beautiful music 
that I could play for myself! The radio and the talking machine are a godsend to me; 
but I do not participate in the making of the music, and that is the one thing I want 
most to do.” 

We used to know a teacher, who had a little book like a bank book, which she 
gave to each pupil. In this she recorded, after each lesson, what the pupil had ac- 
complished, and then initialed it just as a cashier in a bank would put down his 
initials in a bank book. In that way her piano pupils were gradually made to realize 
that they were accumulating musical riches. The pupils got in the habit of comparing 
their books with each other, and also of showing them proudly to their parents. It 
proved not only a fine advertisement for the teacher, but also a great stimulation for 
the pupils. The father of one of the pupils was a banker; and he was so pleased 
with the idea that he promised his daughter a new piano as soon as she had her 
musical bank book filled. Word got around that this teacher was doing this, and soon 
many idle pianos in the community were put to work again by parents who saw that 
putting music down as an asset brought pupils a new appreciation of its values. 


artist grand or perhaps a space- 
saving console. Look at Everett! 
Everett pianos please — why? Every 
Everett—large or small—has the 
rich, sonorous tone which has made 
this superb piano famous for 56 
years. Prices are moderate. Write 
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MUSICAL CULTURE QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE 


1. What famous American actress is a 6. What was a Notenbtichlein? 
fine violinist? (Page 290) 297) 


(Page 


‘2. Name the daughter of a famous Eng- 
lish composer of Negro ancestry who 
is now noted as a conductor. (Page 
FRI i 6 Fh 0 tay) RV eter Rt G ees visi cite laps im orb ob oseoe 

8. Which great foreign nations will par- 
ticipate in the music of the World’s 

Fair in New York? (Page 293) 


How did Victor Herbert advise young 
composers? (Page 296) 


a | 


3. What famous American Soprano died 


during March? (Page 290) } 4 Combining the decorative charm of 


the Spinet with the playing qualities of the 


paper and mail to 
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Tue Erupe Music Macazine 
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ay use the following coupon or 
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9. What famous American violinist and 
teacher was born in New York's 
Tenderloin? (Page 306) 


4. Where is the world’s largest Carillon 
to be placed? (Page 298) 


5. What College President composed the 
Chapel Song for his institution? (Page 10. What did Robert Schumann have to 


Grand, the SpinetGrand possesses every 
feature and refinement that have built 
the enviable reputation of Mathushek. 


& The purchase of a fine piano is a sound 
investment in cultural advancement as 
well as a source of pride, pleasure and 
enduring satisfaction. Mathushek Grands, 
SpinetGrands, and Spinet Cabinet Mod- 


291) say about chorus singing? (Page 304) 


els in various designs and finishes meet 
the most exacting requirements. 


4 COMING TO THE FAIR?—Send for Mathu- 
shek's Musical Map of Manhattan and the Fair. 
While in New York visit Mathushek showrooms 
and factory. 
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COURSES 


May Party FoR MoTHER 


“Call me early, Mother dear, for I’m to be Queen of the May!” is supposed to be 
a young girl’s plea. But this time it is Mother who is to be the real May Queen and 
Dad and the children will be entertaining her. For Mother’s Day comes most fittingly 
in the merry month of May and Maypoles. Here is a party designed especially for 
Mother on this, her day of days. 

Many of you have undoubtedly thought and thought what unusual thing you could 
do this year to make her eyes shine, and to hear her say “Now why did you do so 
much!” But you’re not to take this too literally. If your Mother is like my Mother, 
you'll know that she is secretly reveling in this moment in the spotlight and that later 
she will boast proudly of what her Jim or her Nellie had done. And if she’s a typical 
Mother, she’s earned it many times over in the things that she’s done for you through- 
out the year. 


Since a Mother’s Day party necessarily starts on the practical side, let’s plan an 
eventful meal. Perhaps a surprise family luncheon or supper (one that she is not 
allowed to cook) using the simply yet beautifully decorated table pictured above. The 
color scheme is a soft pink and violet blue, featuring Mother’s Day carnations. 

Cover your table-with a pink crepe paper cloth, using napkins to match. To dress 
up these napkins a little more, paste a Mother’s Day seal in the corner of each napkin. 
The centerpiece is a Jack Horner Pie whose top of paper carnations and tiny powder 
blue blossoms are surrounded by a lace: paper collar like the one which encircled 
Mother’s little Wedding Bouquet. Use dainty blue ribbons as the streamers. Each 
streamer can be attached to a gaily printed handkerchief which is to be pulled by each 
guest as a favor after Mother has made the first pull on a special wide ribbon which 
leads to her place at the table. If you prefer to include other small individual gifts 
which are to lead to Mother’s plate by smaller ribbon streamers, this can add consid- 
erably to the gaiety of the party. At each guest’s place is a nut or small bonbon cup 
disguised as a huge carnation. Place cards of pink paper written in gold ink will add 
greatly to the richness of this ensemble. Two tall candles, set in carnation holders and 
attached to the old fashioned center bouquet by a spray of blue flowers, complete the 
table, except of course for your very best china, silver and glass. A gold border plate 
adds to the general color scheme. 


MENU 

Based on the assumption that Mother usually does the cooking herself, the menu has 
been carefully worked out so that even a novice cook can do it if the directions are 
followed carefully. 

Madrilene (Hot or Cold Tomato Bouillon) 
Small Salted Crackers 
Shrimp Wiggle in Patty Shells 
Potato Chips 
Small Buttered Rolls 
Old Fashioned Strawberry Shortcake 
Coffee Pink and White Mints 

This menu can be served either of fresh ingredients or already prepared. Those who 
would like to write me requesting recipes for either the prepared or specially prepared 
foods listed in the above menu will receive them by return mail. Please enclose a 3¢ 
stamp with your request. At the same time those who request them will receive full 
instructions for the table decorations. 

You, of course, will know best what the little gifts should be both for Mother and 
for guests. As the gift Piece de Resistance, she would, I am sure (and so would you 
whether you are Mother, daughter and/or cousin) enjoy a book that will help mate- 
rially with a major household problem, that of achieving simply, but beautifully set 
tables for all occasions. Elizabeth Lounsbery has written a book called “Let’s Set The’ 
Table” which is by far one of the finest I have ever seen. The thing that impressed me 
most in this book is its recognition that most of us have to utilize the things we have 
on hand. With it you can set a table that will be the envy of your most fastidious guest. 
It should appeal to women in music more than any others; for musicians are looked 
to as cultural leaders in all things. If you cannot purchase this book locally, write me 
enclosing $2.75 and I will have the publisher forward it to you promptly. Write to 
Elizabeth Fairchild, Room 610, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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YourR GUIDE TO THE NEw York Worvp’s Far 


Long and eagerly awaited, the New York World's Fair is at last making | 
as you receive this issue of THe Erupr, We therefore present below a colur 
formation to aid you in many practical .details of a well-planned trip to New 
is a column tailored to your specifications; for it is essentially a digest of ans 
readers’ inquiries received by the Travel Department. Write for any desired inform 
to THe Erupr Travel Dept., Room 610, 350 Madison Ave., New York. { 

} 


Music—The World’s Fair musical program will be centered in the Fair Mus 
(MH.), Metropolitan Opera House (MO.) and Carnegie Hall (CH.) Ever 
scheduled are: 

April 30—N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, conducted by John Bz 

(MH.) 

“May 1—Norwegian Concert (MH.) National Music Week begins. 
2—‘Lohengrin,” with Melchoir, Rethberg, Thorborg, Schorr and List cM 
3—N. Y. Philharmonic- Syaspliony Orchestra, Polish Concert conduw 

Artur Rodzinski (CH.) 
4—New York Philharmonic-Symphony ‘Orchestra, Marx, Sayao (MHL) 
Meistersinger,” Rethberg, Kullman (MO.) 
5—New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, with Georges Enes 
conductor and violin soloist (MH.) 
6—‘“Das Rheingold,” with Schorr, Gabor, Althouse, Thorborg and List (1K 
7—Aecolian Slmphony and Chorus. New York Philharmonic- *symphomml ) 
chestra, Damrosch and Metropolitan Opera quartette. ; 
8—“Die Walkiire,” Lauritz Melchior and Kirsten Flagstad as Siegmund 
Briinnhilde (MO.) 
9—New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, Brazilian program, ] 
conducting, Sayao as soprano (MH.) 
10—“Siegfried,” with Kirsten Flagstad, Lauritz Melchior and Fri 
Schorr (MO.) 
11—New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, Swiss program with 
and Schelling conducting, Ziegler, pianist (CH.) 
2—Gotterdammerung,” with Lauritz Melchior and Kirsten Flagstad (1 
14—Philadelphia Orchestra, Rumanian program conducted by Georges Ei 
(MO.) 
15—“Tristan und Isolde,” with Melchior and Flagstad in the title réles (M 
17—“Parsifal,” with Kirsten Flagstad, Lauritz Melchior, and Friedrich Scho 
(MO.) 
23—“Tristan und Isolde,” with Melchior and Flagstad in the title roles (M 
28—Marion Anderson, contralto (MH.) 

July 1 & 2—Mammoth national chorus (Court of Peace.) 

The following artists will also be heard during the Fair: Kreisler, Pons, 
Thomas, Hofmann, Kiepura, Paris Opera, Hungarian Opera, The Leningrad ane 
Ballets will also appear. Many Fair musical programs will be broadcast on 
networks. ; 

Cultural Fair Buildings and Exhibits—Contemporary Arts Bldg., Masterpieces 
Halls of Man & Medical Science, Temple of Religion, Christian Science Bldg.,” 
Merrie England, N. Y. Zoological Society, Lagoon of Nations, Court of Peace 
of States, Science & Education Bldg., Democracity (in the Perisphere). 

Admission Prices—Main Exhibit Area, adults 75¢ (children under 14, 25¢, ; 
day a week 10¢.) Individual exhibits free, except for Amusement Zone concessii 
the following: Democracity, 25¢; theaters in the Railroads Bldg., 10¢ & + 
spectively; Contemporary Arts, 25¢; Gardens on Parade, 40¢. Music Hall pric 
vary according to the programs. 

Official Fair Guide Book—Price, 25¢. 256 pages, Published by Exposition I 
tions, Inc., 33 West 42 St, N. Y. C. 10¢ mailing charge. 

Guide Books of New York—“Every Place to See and Everything to OV 
New York, 25¢, Supervue Map & Guide Org., Suite 608, 1545 Broadway, N 
“Key to New York,” by Slocum & Todd, 95¢, Modern Age Books, 432 Four 
N. Y. C., “Here is New York,” by Helen Worden, $2.50. j 

Sightseeing Tours of New York—Gray Line, 59 W. 36 St., Blue Line, 208 Vi 

Commodore Sightseeing Corp., 1547 Broadway, Central Sightseeing Bureat 
42 St. 

Bird’s Eye Views of New York—Empire State Bldg., 350 5th Ave., adt 
under 15—25¢, under 5—free; Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., adults 55¢ 
25¢; RCA Bldg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, adults 40¢, under 16-20¢. F 

Broadcast Tickets—For admissions to N. Y. broadcasts, write to the networ 
ing the programs you desire: National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefe 
N. Y. C.; Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C 
Broadcasting System, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

How to Get from New York to the Fair—Long Island R. R. from Penna. 
10 minutes, 10¢. Subways: IRT & BMT (5¢) and 8th Ave. Independent L 
from various points in midtown Manhattan. Many bus lines from poi s . 
by rail. q 

Transportation in New York—North & South: Buses on Avenues B & 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, Lexington, Madison and Columbus Avenues 
Drive and parts of Broadway. Subways on Lexington, 7th and 8th Avenues 
way. Elevated lines on 2nd, 3rd, and 9th Avenues. Street Cars on 3rd sn | 
and parts of Broadway. Crosstown: Buses on Chambers, Grand, Houste 
23rd, 34th 50th, 57th, 64th, 72nd, 79th, 86th, 96th, 110th, and 116th Str 
on 42nd and 59th Streets. Subway from Times Square to Grand Centra : 

Transportation to New York—Substantial reductions i in transportation r 
are available for Fair visitors. The outstanding offer is a flat $90 rate fe 
coach trip from anywhere in the U. S. to both the N. Y. and San Fran nci 
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Tue &tupe Historica 
°Musicat SPorrratt SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 3828 celebrities. 


We 


ee poleene. at eae as, int gots It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. Everett Ellsworth Truette Florence Trumbull—B. Ch 
a SeGuTan ha was  violoncellist. Studied in N. Z. Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. B. Rockland, Mass., Mar. 14, cago. Pianist. Pupil of 
. aid with Hugo Becker in Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 1861; d. Brookline, Mass., Leschetizky and for ten years 


in Braunschweig; in 
» Munich; and 1793- 

Barcelona. Operas 
torios. 


Dee. 16, 1933 Comp., one of his chief ass 
orgnst, writer. Former ed. Has appeared in all rt 
Org. Dept., THe Erupe. A centers of Europe; 
fdr. of A. G. O many cities of U. S 


ar 


Ger. Début in London, 1907. referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher’s Notes Department, 
Has appeared frequently as 


soloist and ensemble player. 


Trunk—B. Tauber- Piotr Ilyitch Tschaikowsky—- Wilhelm Tschirch—B. Licht- rincess Tsianini—B. Musk- Teresina Tua—B. Turin. Carrie Tubb—B. London. Earle Tuckerman—B. Eaton, C-. Albert Tufts—B. Cer 
heim, Baden, Feb. B. Votkinsk. Govt. of Viatka, eneau, Ger., June 8, 1818; ogee, Okla. Indian mezzo- Violinist. Pupil of Massart Soprano. Stud. at Guildhall N. Y., Aug. 19, 1882. Bari- tralia, TJ., 1883. Organist 
). Comp., cond., crit. May 7, 1840; d. Petrograd, d. Gera. Jan. 6, 1892. Comp., soprano, pnst., writer. Asso at the Paris Cons. Début in Sch. of Mus. Sang in opera’ tone. Studied with Frederic dir., pedagog, writ 
of male choruses in Nov. 6, 1893. Famous comp., cond. Mus. dir. at Liegnitz, with Cadman twelve years. England at Crystal Palace, at Covent Garden under Martin in New York. Has with many promine 


and in N. Y. Dir. of cond. Was prof. at Moscow then court cond. at Gera. His ‘‘Shanewis’’ written for 1883. Toured America in Beecham. Soloist at Promen- made many appearances in Has been active for some yrs 
of Mus., Munich. Cons. Many orchl. wks.; also Wis. U. S. in 1869. Chl. wks. her. Operatic and concert ap- 1887. Has concertized in all ade Concerts under Sir Henry concert and oratorio under in Los Angeles. Many ap 
nd chi. wks. chamber mus. and songs. for male voices are notable. pearances in Eur. and U. 8. European countries. Wood. Many festival appear. prominent conductors pearances as recitalist 


fx 


Tully—B. Corning, Franz Tuma—®. Kostelecz, Rosalyn Tureck—B. Chicago. Horace Elder Tureman—B. Joaquin Turina—B. Seville, Alfred Dudley Turner—B. Florence Turner-Maley—B Edmund Hart Turpin 

Dram. soprano. Bohemia. Oct. 1704; d. Pianist. Pupil of Olga Virginia, I)., June 5, 1878. Spain, Dec. 9, 1882. Comp., St. Albans, Vi., Aug. 24, Jersey City, N. J. Comp., Nottingham, Eng., May 4 
in Paris. Début in Vienna, Feb. 4,1774. Gamba Samarotf-Stokowski. Début Cond. Studied Paris Schola pianist, critic. Stdied with 1854; d. there May 7, 1888. soprano. Pupil of Oscar 1835; d. London, Oct. 25 
ork. Has made many virtuoso and contrapuntist. in N. Y¥.. 1935. Winner of Cantorum. Cond. of Denver Moszkowski and d'Indy. Comp., pianist, teacher. Saenger and Jacques Bouhy. 1907. Comp., organ virtuoso 
‘appearances in Eur- Fr. 1741 Chamber comp. to National Federation of Mus. Civic Symphony Orch. Head Début as pianist, Seville, Studied, N. E. Cons. Taught Has made many concert ap- writer, lecturer. Was ed 
tities and in United dowager Empress Elizabeth. Clubs Award. Soloist with Theory Dept. of Denver 1900. Ops., sym. wks., cham. there and at Boston Coll. of pearances. Has written piano ‘‘Mus. Standard.’’ Ma 
Wr. 30 masses and other wks. Phila. Orch. in 1936. Cons. mus., songs. Res., Madrid. Mus. Ens. wks. and pia. pes. pieces and songs oratorios, ens. & smaller w 


hias Turton—B.Eng.; Fritz Tutenberg—B. Mainz. Luigi Tutela—B. Grottamin- Burnet Corwin Tuthill—B. William Powell Twaddell— Delphine Ugalde—R. Paris, Hans Uldal!—B. Flensburg, William Utrich—B. Bremen 
nnto, May 15, 1937. Ger., July 14. 1902. Writer, arda. Italy, May 2, 1885 N. Y., 1888. Cond., comp., B. Phila., 1879. Orgnst., Dec. 3, 1829; d. there July Ger., Nov. 18, 1903. Comp. Ger., 1891. Cond., teacher 


, cond. Fdr.-cond., opera librettist. Dir. of op- Comp., vinst., pnst., tehr. clarinetist. Secty., Nat'l. educator, chil. dir. Pupil of 19, 1910. Sopr., teacher. Was active in Berlin, then Stud. at Royal Acad. of Mus., 

=.) New Chi. Soc. eras in Kiel. Hamburg, and Stud. at N. Y. Coll. of Mus. Assn. of Schools of Mus. F. Maxson. A. M. Virgil, Debut 1848. Sang leading in Hamburg. His composi- Berlin. Cond. of Women’s 
| in Can., 1922. Solist since 1934 in Chemnitz. Has and Naples Mus. Acad. For Was gen. mgr. Cin. Cons. D. D. Wood, Orgnst. in  rdles in Offenbach’s operet- tions include orchestra works, Symph. Orch., Los Angeles 
et. Symph. O. Fdr.- written various literary some yrs. active in Newark, In 1935 apptd. prof. of Mus. Phila., Balt., Durham, N.C. tas. Taught in Paris chamber music, cantatas, and Glendale (Cal.) Symph 
and songs. O. Head, 0. Dept., U. of S.C 


f Toronto Phil. Soc. works of value. N. J. Songs, pia. & vin. pes. Switn. C. Memphis, Tenn. Mus. dir. of Durham eityschs. pupils was Marie Sass. 


a s 


George Putnam Upton—-B 


Unger—B. Leipzig, Heinz Unger—b. Berlin, Hermann Unger—B.Kamenz, Karoline Unger—B. Stuhl- Max Unger—B. Taura, Sax Marie von Unschuld—B. Ludwig Unterholzner — B. 
: 1837; d. there Feb. Dec. 14, 1895. Cond, In 1922 Saxony, Oct. 26, 1886. weissenburg, Hungary, Oct. ony, May 28, 1883. Writer, Olmiitz, Austria. Pnst., tebr., Salzburg, Nov, 22, 1902. toxbury, Mass Oct. 25 
. Dram. tenor. Début became dir. of the Cacilian Comp., writer, mus. critic. 28, 1803; d. near Florence, mus, crit Studied at Leip- lecturer, writer, Studied at Comp. Active in Hanover 1835; d. Chicago, May 20 
, 1867. His erea- Choirs: since 1924, dir. of Pupil of E. Istel, J. Haas, Italy, March 23, 1877. Fa- zig Cons. Active for some Vienna Cons. and with Les- and Munich. His writings 1919. Musie writer, critic 
| Bieofried in “Der the Society of Friends of M. Reger. Active in Cologne. os ern ang et — = org het coger ber “Saker include WEG: Te orch, 3 aleg For more, thas 2 in 
om”, i ‘li any ' as wri rehl. s., en- perf. of Beethoven's “‘Missa cond. Has edited Beethoven's n lf estbld. Von Unschulc Masses, cantatas, chambe Chicago. A fdr. in 1872, 
= sapeungen, Busic, Berlin. Many ap chee, Drie ee Nt 8 Solennis” & “Ninth Symph.”” complete letters. Univ. of Mus., Wash, D. C. music, and songs. first pre the Apolio Club 


| great fame. pearances as guest cond. semble, choruses and songs. 
: 


Anton Urspruch—B. Frank- Viorica Ursuleac—B. Czer Gastone Usigli—B. Italy 


Stud tal 


John Urich—B. Trinidad, Jacques Urlus—B. Hergen- ©: ) 3 ante: pruch _Fran 
Aug. 10, 1864; d. there, July Sept. 9, 1849. Comp. Pupil rath, Ger., Jan. 9, 1868; d. Fr., June 13, 1842; d. N. Y., fort-on-Main, Feb. 17, 1850; nowitz. Dram. sopr. Opera Comp., cond 
12, 1928. Executive, amateur of Gounod. His operas have Noordwijk, June 6, 1935. Jan. 20, 1902. Violin virtu- 4d. there Jan. 11, 1907. Comp., appearances, Vienna & Ber For five y 
pianist, music patron, Many been produced in La Mon- Noted Wagnerian tenor. Dé- oso. Pupil of Massart. From pianist, Pupil of Raff and lin. R. Strauss ded. opera Venicé. In 
years associated with Stein- naie, Brussels; Monte Carlo; but at Amsterdam, 1894. 1862 to 1895 her tours of Liszt. Tchr. at Hoch Cons. “‘Der Friedenstag’’ to her Los Angeles 
way & Sons. Pres. of Mac- Cannes; Berlin; Zurich; Amer. début, Bos., 1912. Fr. Europe and Amer, were a & at Raff Cons. Wrote many Created title réle in his Mus. Pr 

D. 


awell Mem. Assn. Hamburg and other cities. 1913-17 with Met. Op. Co. succession of triumphs. large works & smaller pieces. ‘‘Arabella’’ (1933). Los Angeles 


Ernest Urchs—B. New York, 


AN wl merican 


MUSICIAN’S STORY 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski 


by 


“A musical autobiography of 
extraordinary interest. Her 
book radiates the creative 
force, commonsense and imag- 
ination of a great personality.” 
—JOHN ERSKINE in the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. Illustrated. 


$3.00 
She 
YOUNG COSIMA 


by Henry Handel Richardson 


“Who else but Henry Handel 
Richardson could bring to life 
the tortured love story of 
Cosima von Bulow and Wag- 
ner? That she has succeeded 
brilliantly any reader of 
Maurice Guest can be sure.” — 


CARL VAN VECHTEN. $2.50 
W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


MY WIFE AND I—tThe story of Louise 
and Sidney Homer—by Sidney Homer. A 
fascinatingly human story of the public 
and private lives of a famous singer and 
her composer husband. $3.50 postpaid. 


MUSIC IN MY TIME and other Remi- 
niscences—by Daniel Gregory Mason—a 
joyous journey through the past five 
decades of music with this famous musi- 
cian composer, teacher, writer — over 
400 pages illustrated, $5.00 postpaid. 
Maemillan, 60 Sth Ave., New York, 


MUSIC AND HEALTH 


THE DOCTOR PRESCRIBES MUSIC, 
Music, writes Edward Podolsky, M.D., in- 
creases blood pressure, accelerates breath- 
ing, aids digestion, improves your health. 
Teachers, students, listeners—send for 


this fascinating book. $1.50 postpaid. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443-4th Ave., 
N. ¥. C. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


EXTENSION COURSES FOR SALE. 
Normal Piano, Harmony, History and 


Music Appreciation. Cheap. Ruth Wenzel, 
Hales Corners, Wisc. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PIANO TEACHERS’ COURSE: Leschet- 
izky principles—markings—graded mate- 
rial. Correspondence—personal. Certified, 
college recommendations. Bertha Yocum, 
7028 Paschall Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARMONY and arranging taught by 
correspondence. Manuscripts corrected. 
Arranging done. Poems set to music. Hall 
Axtell, 1609 Fillmore St., Amarillo, Texas. 


SINGING MADE EASY: Send for free 
detailed information to Eastern School of 
Voice Culture, Chambersburg, Penna. 


PIANO TUNING, 
absorbing method 
Sullivan, Grant St., 


Do it yourself. Easy, 
$2.00 Postpaid. J. C. 
Irwin, Pa. 


MUSICIANS—MUSIC TEACHERS— 
STUDENTS OF MUSIC—Send 25 cents in 
coin to P. O. Box 65, Pine Grove, Pa., for 
your copy of The Calendar of Musical 
Birth Dates. Famous musician on every 
date of the year. Edition limited. 


FOR SALE: Organ Building for ama- 
teurs by Mark Wicks. $1.50. Arnold H. 
Schroeder, E. Jackson St., Ripon, Wisc. 
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The Etude Music Lover’s 
Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 306) 


upon the publication of “The International 
Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians,” edited 
by Oscar Thompson. In this large under- 
taking the editor was assisted by a corps 
of one hundred collaborators and associates, 
including many musicians and writers of 
high distinction in the musical world. The 
book, of twenty-two hundred and eighty- 
seven pages, is excellently printed and 
bound. Perhaps the highest compliment is 
that contained in the introduction by the 
noted critic, Lawrence Gilman, who refers 
to the book as unrivaled. 

The primary difficulty in organizing a 
work of this kind is that of determining 
the relative amount of material or copy to 
be devoted to the individual subjects. This 
in itself is a tremendous task. The needs of 
the average purchaser must be foreseen and 
a wholly impartial estimate of, the quantita- 
tive importance of each item made with 
judgment, fairness and precision. With 
thousands of different subjects, the dif- 
ficulty of this appraisal may be imagined. 
The next obligation of the lexicographer, 
and one of equal importance, is accuracy 
—accuracy which can be obtained only 
when the copy and the proof have been 
checked and triple checked by competent 
people trained in doing this work and un- 
hurried in executing it. Third in import- 
ance is the art of defining musical terms 
so that the words employed are sufficient, 
not excessive, and employed with authority 
and nicety of expression. This Karl W. 
Gehrkens did in remarkable manner, in his 
definitions of musical terms in the Webster 
International Dictionary. 

In the new International Cyclopedia the 
requirements we have just mentioned have 
been, in so far as our observation goes, ef- 
fected with far more than the customary 
rate of success. The work is not only a 
fine dictionary, from the standpoint of the 
clean cut definition of musical terms listed 
and the thousands of biographies finely 
presented, but it is also enriched by a 
series of valuable and authoritative essays 
from many distinguished writers and spe- 
cialists. For instance, in the case of Anton 
Bruckner, nearly three pages are given to 
a signed article upon the great Austrian 
master, by Gabriel Engel. For Chopin, 
nearly nine pages are given to the great 
Polish genius. The biography of each of 
the great composers is followed by a repre- 
sentative catalog of his chief works. Nearly 
one hundred such major articles, each by 
an authority of note, make this book one 
of the outstanding volumes of its kind in 
the international field. There is a fine ap- 
pendix with the plots of three hundred 
operas. Sixty-two pages are devoted to an 
excellent bibliography. 

“The International Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians”; edited by Oscar Thomp- 
son; published by Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany; Pages, 2287; Price, $12.50, 


Additional Suggestions for 
Good Reading 


The following very useful books will be 
reviewed in later issues: 

The Victor Book of the Opera, published 
by the R. C. A. Manufacturing Co., 533 
pages finely illustrated—Price 70¢. 

Georges Bizet—by Martin Cooper, pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press, 127 
pages—Price $2.75. 

The Making of Musical Instruments—by 
T. Campbell Young, published by Oxford 
University Press, 190 pages—Price $3.00. 

Your Child’s Music—by Satis N. Cole- 
man, published by The John Day Co., 180 
pages—Price $1.75. 


Shopping for Char 


FEMININE FRAGILITY 


There comes a time in every woman’s 
life when she would appear femininely 
fragile, delicately nurtured, wide-eyed and 
dewy, yet glow with a sophisticated glamour 
withal. But when the woman is a musician 
she must radiate all these qualities every 
time she steps on a concert platform. She 
must present the perfect appearance back- 
ground to her music. 

Perfume, like music, is a creation of in- 
spiration, a symphony in odors, instead of 
in notes. So when I stepped into the mag- 
nificently appointed salon of Lentheric, 
creators of such favorite perfumes, as 
Shanghai and A Bientot, for my consulta- 
tion with them on a new platform make-up 
for your May recitals, I was ready to ap- 
preciate the perfectly glamorous new make- 
up shade which they -romantically call 
“Deep Orchid.” Here is a combination of 
make-up colors that give your skin a fresh, 
glowing quality; that give you a wide-eyed, 
young countenance; that add the conscious- 
ness that you look your very vivid best. 
‘Deep Orchid” can be worn with all pastel 
shades, black and white, but should never 
be combined with red, chartreuse, yellow or 
orange. It is particularly effective with the 
new violet and blue shades that Spring 
Openings are dictating. And of course you 
are just as anxious to know just how to 
apply this flattering combination as I was. 

Lentheric makes a Cleansing Cream (#2) 
which contains a fine lubricating ingredient, 
and can be used as a mild night cream. 
This cream was carefully and gently spread 
over the entire face, but was not removed 
in the ordinary manner. It was dissolved 
with Skin Lotion. This was poured on dry 
squares of cotton and patted most gently 
until every vestige of cream disappeared. 
Then some more of the skin lotion was 
poured on a moistened square of cotton 
(the kind I showed you how to make in a 
previous issue), and patted on gently to 
stimulate the skin and leave it glowing. 

Since most of us have dry skin, Lait 
Onctueux was designated as a powder base. 
This is so delicate a base that it must never 
be applied with the fingers since it absorbs 
immediately. The proper method of appli- 
cation is with a small square of cotton. 
(Use Complexion Lotion in the same man- 
ner if your skin is normal.) This powder 
base is neutral in color, so is fine for any 
shade of complexion. 

When your skin is perfectly prepared, 
place 3 dots of Deep Orchid, a beautiful 
pinky orchid cast, in the center of your 
cheeks. After you have blended the rouge 
well up to the outer edge of the eyes, and 
have placed it properly, blend from the out- 
side in so that the rouge does. not spread 
where you do not want it, and the color 
remains toward the center of your cheek 
so as to highlight it from out front. 

With Rose Fonce Powder (a _ good- 
enough-to-eat strawberry and cream color) 
apply in the following manner: First put 
a dab of powder on the following five high- 
lights of your face, in the order given, your 
forehead, nose, chin and both temples. Now 
to powder, work around the contour line 
of your chin. Do not touch cheeks. Powder 
the forehead and work temple powder well 
back toward ears. Powder nose. Now with- 
out dipping your puff into your powder 
again, put what is left (a very thin coating) 
over the cheeks, so that they do not appear 
powdered, but are left young and fresh 
looking. (For street wear powder cheeks 
a little more.) 

The next step is the use of Violet eye- 
shadow. Lentheric recommends _ lightly 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


shading the entire upper lid, from 
to eyebrow, making sure no white lis 
pears at either end. After trying 
my blue-eyed model, and finding tf 
made her eyes seem larger and of g 
quoise hue, I tried it on myself. 
brown eyes, and the effect was mo 
teresting, deepening the color of my 
and making them appear more yot 
Now with black mascara (blue for 
wear) cover the upper lashes heavily 
the lower outer lashes lightly. This 
the necessary outlines to the eyes. I 
have light brows, brush them deli 
with mascara, or use the smudged Ij 
have spoken of frequently. 

To complete the picture, Lentheric’s 
Orchid lipstick should be carefully 
the upper lip. When this is properly 
lined, press against the lower, for cor 
and finish with the stick or your f 
depending on whether you need mor 
rouge, or not. 

When you are wearing formal Ic 
cover your neck and arms with Compl 
Lotion as a base and Rose Fonce Po 
to give the proper complimentary 
your new and lovely feminine fragility 

If you are unable to obtain this b 
new shade, at your local cosmetics di 
write me for name of your nearest de 
Theodora Van Doorn, 350 Madison 
nue, New York City. 


BOWS TAKE BOWS : 

“Bows” are logically enough the 
catchers of beaux this season. Big ¢ 
little girls, sophisticated girls, coy g 
cute girls, smart girls, all wear boy 
their hair. Some are perched at 
of a cue in the manner of G. Washi 
Others sit coyly on top of a mass of ¢ 
or seem ready to take off from the 
center of an upswept “hairdo.” Still o 
follow one another in an ascending 
up a back or side part. And still oi 
carry us back to the days when (¥ 
party bound) one reposed serenely 
each ear. Still another is worn high o 
head with ends sweeping over your 
boy bob. The makers of the Pinette 
Combs which were so popular in 
August “sampler” have attached boy 
various fabrics and colors to these 
velous hair holders and are selling 
through the local chain stores in a 
range from 5 to 25¢ each. The most 
ular colors right this minute are | 
red, Kelly green, wine, fuchsia, p 
royal blue and American beauty. 
can’t get these locally, write Theodora 
Doorn, 350 Madison Avenue for sho 
information. : 


ADMIRACION BRINGS ADMIRATI 
When you are planning your new 
and make-ups for the coming busy s 
be sure you start from “scratch.” 1 
to say, do a general spring hous 
in all respects. Now the ave 
house cleaning starts with the attic 
I am going to start with the top 
hair. We almost never think of 
as a.means of beautification, but 
can be. Admiracion Laboratories 
veloped three shampoos direct 
dividual hair and scalp needed 
Shampoo is for the average 
Non-lathering Olive Oil Tre 
the abused, dry scalp, and Nor 
Pine Tar Treatment for the o 
type. These unusual shampoos ¢ 
75¢ and $1.25 sizes. If you 
these locally, write me for 
dealer’s name. You will 
admiration with Admii 
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My Old Kentucky Home 


(Continued from Page 299) 


no record that My Old Kentucky Home very nicely. I was brides maid and 


d Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground were Morrison groomsman. I can assure you 
‘formed, as has often been reported. The I felt rather squeamish, I had never 
-ords indicate that as his remains were been brides maid before. Something so 


vered in the grave his friends played Old entirely out of my line. I presume you 
Iks at Home and Come Where my Love — would like to know what we had at the 


+s Dreaming. The late Theodore Presser, event in the way of eating. 
0, as a youth of sixteen, witnessed the “We had a bride’s cake which was 
-emony said that the scene was so affect- very nice, two or three kinds of wine, 
¢ that the players in the band all but and ice cream. That was all, sufficient, 
yke down several times in their playing. too. All of Jane’s dresses fit her beau- 
’ ; a tifully and her other garments were 
With Authentic Furnishings eunila Uguiibeheatly. “Sarah. Sere pave 
y Otp Kentucky Home at “Federal her a very pretty French work night 
il” in Bardstown, Kentucky, has been cap. She had several others that she 
‘nished with contemporary pieces, in the had purchased herself but none so 
st of taste for the period, but how much pretty as Sarah K. Uncle Snaith gave 
this Foster ever saw is hard to indicate. Jane away. Mr. Lyman did not omit 
‘e old Georgian house, built of red brick, any part of the ceremony, Mr. Lyman 
nds upon a sloping lawn, the entrance had his white surplus on. You remem- 
ym the road being at the side. Near the ber that at, your wedding Dr. 
use is the family burial ground, with its [name illegible] wore his black surplus. 
ather beaten stones giving the geneology The white is much the prettiest. We 
‘those who had lived in the old mansion. got a very pretty lantern lamp for the 
mehow we have a feeling that these old hall. John fixed on the hook for us. I 
ily cemeteries bind a home to past gen- do wish you had have been here. I 
Itions of residents, with sentimental think you would have enjoyed the wine. 
ains which make the bald and bare Ma is up to the eyes in fixing away the 
hrtment life of to-day seem grossly china, also numerous other things. I 
porary and material. The Rowan home received your very welcome letter a Made and patented in U.S.A. by 
's as much a part of the Rowan family few moments since. Mr, Scully brought es ee ee 
‘the old Senator himself. It represented it down to me. his mv nt ven lta hellocdag U, ©; Pousnn Hck T1STSUEL LOPE 
t fine spirit of a southern manor house “We had a most delightful serenade ween 9 no pian ieae cra cle og 
' nothing else can. A small admission last night, a parcel of plebcians were ORDER BLANK ——— 
arge for upkeep is made. Guides explain the serenaders. They did not know the Sitentlomen: —— 
many pictures, papers and documents house exactly and they went up to Mrs. Please send me one trial roll 
ating to Foster’s life. The rooms are Townsend's, played for at least a half ee ee 
ge and high. From the kitchen, with its of an hour there and then they found to cover cost of handling and 
ide utensils, to the upper room on the our house out. I really think they must ee 
fond floor, with its quaint trundle bed, have played for two hours, most hor- Name = 
home is a fine picture of the southern rible music, at our house they got up Radcees 
idence of antebellum days. The parlor is on the steps, rang the bell, and said we SCOTCH CELLULOSE TAPE : 
ndsome and has a beautiful old piano were the meanest people that ever was, eee 
‘+h mother-of-pearl keys. Mother-of-pearl that we even did not give them vituals. State_____ ——_—_——— 
not in uncommon use for pianos in the Before they went away, they said that 
ly part of the last century. It was just they would bring tonight forces [?] to / ue 
th a piano as Foster might have played howl for us and their sheet iron band : C) 6 
bn. to accompany the forces [?]. There is - : l 
Poster's wife was devoted to him but no ola here, ee I send you some ompost LONS IV 
ld not stand his profligate habits and brides cake to dream on. Kiss Jeanie 
irefore did not live with him in his later and remember me to all inquiring. All 
ts. A very pretty picture of their wed- send their love. Write soon. XEL AOUL ACHTME ISTER 
® is given in a letter that her sister “Your affectionate sister, 
pte to another sister, immediately after “Agnes.” pons pane eos ope +64 e the Swedish ambassador there, this distinguished com poses 
wedding festivities. ‘The description of Gree ose ta ae seer Coniram ie Pati f8 may bom parton’ gables oe 
serenade or “shivaree” given by a sembles, concertos, symphonies and an opera. He has lived in sbis country at various periods. 


Agnes has confounded surplus with sur- 


‘thumpian band after the manner of the ; aes ; 
pian band after the manne ae plice. Ministers, generally speaking, are not 


es is very effectively told. burdened with surpluses. SONGS RECITATIONS 
ces ; The Fosters had one child, Marion, born Awake, My Beloved . ; _ With Piano Accompaniment 
! Pittsburgh, Tuesday morning in 1851. At the time they were boarding bee a aly kee : aaa ti iiss: se in haplneaa nr 
F . P ‘ = Oat a: i ; H by Laurence Hope 
iMy Dear Sister: and paying five dollars a week. The “little The roche at a 2 ; Before the Dawn. c.'.s wa dadamnin xe aul $0.50 
| Tone is really marricd, and can it be blessing” raised the board to six dollars, ; r : The Famine ; 
, v0 A ; Be ia co nctarnatian: ASIN Dream Song Song of the Colours 
ossible. It seems so strange to me that much o otephe i MS ee ey a ene High (Range d to F?) 
he is married and gone, I cannot real- Foster married Walter W elsh and had one The Invisible Bride 
be it still, and the wedding over. Jane daughter, Jessie W elsh Rose. The name. Low (Range a to C) : CHORUSES 
Stephen F. were pretty much was originally spelled Welsh. Later Marion The Last Furrow Fountain Song—Three-Part Song for 


£ x as i Pe changed it to Welch, but her daughter em- Low (Range b to E) TE Women’s Voices. With Soprano Solo 
ightened. Steve quite pale. They each : : The Frozen Grail—Chorus for Men’s 


lad to repeat some part of the cere-  Ployed the original spelling. Marion was, The Lilac Hour ‘ Vekdediilcn: | Sar” Sone ttwite ee 
sony after Mr. Lyman which madc it, for much of her life, a music teacher. She ow (Range b to E) f Wah an tine rer n Pianaee a 
think rather embarrassing. Jane re- lived to an old age in Pittsburgh. Love in Autumn The Moon Hymn—Chorus for Mixed 
, Pe a . ey: oe te pe 2 High (Range E to a) 5 Voices. With Baritone Solo 
ated her part in a different kind of So many eres of day aarerest have Low (Range c to F) 50 The Taj Mahal—Three-Part Song for 
) voice altogether from her usual tone been written about Foster that the biblio- Fcesicortnee Daged PSulsing WinrentaVoldess With. Baritoie Sole 
f voice. It was owing to her strain. graphy of the subject is now immense and High. {Range icf. tog) 6C PIANO SOLOS 
the looked wery sweet, her wedding much of this is fortunately preserved in Song Is So Old 
ress fit her beautifully, gloves and the magnificent Foster Memorial in Pitts- High (Range E to a) 


Ss to match her dress, very pretty burgh adjoining the University of Pitts- Low (Range c to F) 


of cuffs and collar. Steven looked burgh’s beautiful Cathedral of Learning. Tell Me, O Muse, Thy Charm TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


High (Range E to a) : Prelude and Fugue 2.% 
The vale 4 VIOLIN AND PIANO 
*x* * * * * igh ange dtog : ; 
Low (Range b to E) 4 Fantastetts 
F The Wanderer CELLO AND PIANO 
The Tone Beautiful Low (Range ad to B) 5 Sonata in Three Movements 


“When pleasing and correct tone emission is thoroughly established, the 
vice is then responsive to every emotion and shows it in stress and inflection. 


Published by 


Then, singing comes to be the result of automatically applied principles, all T J C G 

more responsive because they are a part of the automatic vocal pro- 4 E OH N H U R C HH O 2 
. The truly responsive voice is one in which the correct tone ts auto- Theodore Presser Co., Distributors, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
and has been placed beyond the point of thought or quibble."—E. ive 
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HONETICS IS A TERM AND 
Pp ART perhaps more usually asso- 
ciated with drama and speech. It 


should be much more associated with sing- 
ing, especially in English. Its integration 
into musical diction would discover that 
English offers no unusual technical difficul- 
ties. The use of the English language is 
thereby made as simple for singing as 
French and Italian. This conquest would 
lead, as has been so successfully demon- 
strated by Elmo Russ, to the use of Amer- 
ican poetry in songs, and to the greater 
use of English and American songs on the 
concert stage. The subtle use. of our lan- 
guage by our American and English poets 
reveals a language of which we can be 
proud, and its beauty would be appreciated 
above all others. It is our own language, 
no matter how brilliant a linguist we may 
be, which is most native and to which 
feeling and mind naturally respond with 
the greatest spontaneity. 

Phonetics have been found to be an in- 
valuable help in my voice instruction. It 
is still rather rare to hear an English song 
sung with perfect revelation of literary 
content, because of the technical difficulties 
of the English language. And yet the lit- 
erary content is half the song. How com- 
pletely satisfying is the result of perfect 
union of thought and feeling through a 
perfect singing diction! And a thorough 
understanding of phonetics does make this 
possible. For this purpose, it has been 
found very helpful for singers to make a 
separate study of poetry interpretation. 


Those Troublesome Consonants 


In Enc.isu, the consonants are our prob- 
lems. Their difficulty is not overcome by 
figures of speech and imaginative sugges- 
tions, helpful as these may be. A strong 
emotional impulse, resulting from imag- 
inative suggestion, will sometimes auto- 
matically overcome a problem without 
revealing the reason thereof. Phonetics 
furnishes the reason, by explaining the 
exact formation of every consonant and 
vowel. If formation of the consonant is 
understood, its release is a simple matter, 
and the result will be freedom of the asso- 
ciated vowel. Most of the difficulties in 
producing free and’ flowing. vowels 2ze 
caused by vowel involvement in preceding 
consonant conformations. Also, particularly 
in cases where the student’s tongue is weak, 
the precise positions of the vowels, as 
shaped by the tongue, create a definite and 
controlled vowel sound, with consciousness 
of the exact position of tongue, thereby 
exercising and strengthening it. The tongue, 
in relation to the larynx, is a voluntary 
muscle. As it acts as a resistant to the 
involuntary muscles of the Jarynx, this 
brings out strength of tone in an ordinarily 
weak voice. 

Then, too, our diphthongs add a subtle 
beauty to our language. Here we have to 
control two coordinate positions, in order 
to bring out their full beauty, and, there- 
fore, these positions must be definitely un- 
scientific knowledge is 
particularly useful in training students with 
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Phonetics and Singing 
“By ROSE NOLLER 


deficient ears and weak voices. Also, too 
often, pleasing singing voices do not reveal 
pleasing speaking voices. This shows some- 
thing seriously lacking in the singing tech- 
nic. A knowledge of phonetics will assist 
greatly in creating a pleasing speaking 
voice. A voice technic is not comprehended 
which does not use unity of -technics in 
both speaking and singing. 

Another valuable point, brought out by 
study of phonetics, and useful to singer 
and poet alike, is awareness of musical 
sound, For instance, family groups show 
relationship of sounds through similar for- 
mation, thus giving understanding of tone 
color in bright and sonorous vowels. This 
study also brings out a subtler apprecia- 
tion of alliteration through knowledge of 
family groups of consonants. For instance, 
“f’ and “v” are made with the same posi- 
tions, except that one is breathed and the 
other voiced. The words, “flying vision,” 
have a hidden~ musical alliteration, the 
scientific reason for which phonetics ex- 
plains. 


A Scheme of Study 


THE ACCOMPANYING CHART will be useful 
in presenting relationship of sounds for 
easy reference. For complete, detailed ex- 
planation of the symbols, see standard 
books on phonetics. We shall here give 
merely a brief resumé, which will be useful 
for immediate reference for those who have 
had no previous study on the subject -as 
well as for student use of those who have 
a thorough knowledge. 

All consonants are formed by stopping 
or hindering the free flow of the voiced 
or voiceless breath. Vowels differ in that 
the flow of air is without obstruction. 

The Lip Plosives are p and b. The out- 
going breath is checked at the lips and 
then released. These two consonants differ 
only in that p is voiceless, or breathed, while 
b has action of the vocal cords added. This 
can be tested by placing the finger on the 
larynx in the respective pronunciations. The 
vibration of the voice box can be felt in 


b but not in p. It is understood, of course, 
in the case of all sounds herein mentioned, 
they must be phonetically pronounced, not 
as they are pronounced in the alphabet. 

The Teeth-Ridge Plosives are ¢t and d. 
In this case the air is obstructed by the 
tip of the tongue and teeth-ridge. The t¢ 
is breathed; and d is voiced. 

The Soft-Palate Plosives are k and g. 
The outgoing air is checked by pressure 
of the back of the tongue against the raised 
soft palate, and released. The k is breathed; 
g is voiced, 
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A Phonetics Chart 


M,n and ng are nasal sounds. In all of 


these the air is diverted and emitted 
through the nose. They are all voiced 
sounds. 


The Lip-Nasal Consonant is m. The 
breath is impeded at the lips as in b and 
then diverted through the nose. 

The Teeth-Ridge Nasal Consonant is n. 
This is formed by the tongue placed against 
the upper teeth-ridge, as in d, with diver- 
sion of breath through the nose. 


Verdi Scores “Press Made Popularity” 


When writing to the widely known musical critic, Filippo Filippi, who had 
been so interested as to journey to Cairo to witness the premiére of “Aida” 
in what might have been termed its native setting, Verdi says: 

“You in Cairo on such an errand seems the best publicity -one might 
imagine for ‘Aida.’ But it seems to me that art supported by such means is 
no longer art; it becomes a trade, or a sport if you will, the mere hunting of 
something that may give success, but at any rate will give notoriety. The 
feeling this inspires in ‘me is one of hiwniliation and disgust. 

“T always look back with peculiar pleasure on my carly days, when I was 
friendless, unknown, when people did not talk about me or prepare the way 
for me, or use their influence on my behalf, when I just went straight to the 
public with my works, ready to be shot at if necessary, happy beyond words 
if J haply could make a favorable impression. 

“But nowadays, what a pother there is about a new work! Journalists and 
artists, singers and directors, professors and critics, all must contribute their 
own stone to the building of the edifice of publicity. The result of their com- 
bined efforts is a mass of little worthless nothings that add nothing to the 
value of a work and often obscure its inherent merits. This is all very bad. 


very deplorable.” 


_ mation, 


The Soft-Palate Nasal Consonant is 
This is formed by placing the back of 
tongue against the lowered palate, ar 
a similar diversion of breath through 
nose. 

The Lateral Consonant is I. This 
sonant is formed by pressing the tip of 
tongue against the upper teeth-ridge 
emitting the air at the sides of the ton 

Fricative Consonants are: wh-w; 
th (breathed as in think); th (voice 
in thy) ; r; s-s; sh and sh (as in pleas 
y (as in yes); and h. 

Lip Fricatives are wh and w. These 
formed by the lips being drawn in whis 
position, while the tip of the tongue 
against the lower teeth and the back 
the tongue is raised toward the soft pal 
Wh is breathed; w is voiced. Note the 
is pronounced the reverse of its spell 
that is, hw. : 

Lip-Dental I‘ricatives are f and zw. TI 
are formed by the lower lip raised to 
upper teeth and the breath sent betw 
the lip and the edges of the teeth, 
through the openings between the 
The f is breathed; wv is voiced. 

Dental Fricatives are breathed and 
th. These consonants are formed b 
tip of the tongue lightly placed age 
the upper teeth, with the air forced 
between. 

Post-Dental Fricatives: 

1. R (initial as in rose). This consot 
is formed by the ungrooved tip of ton 
raised sufficiently near the teeth-ridge 
the voiced breath in passing through ca 
audible friction. 

2. Tip Post-Dental Fricatives are $ 
s. They are formed by the grooved 
the tongue placed lightly against the t 
ridge and the breath sent in a naff 
stream through this groove and bety 
the teeth. The s is breathed; z is vo 

3. Blade-Front Post-Dental Fricat 
are sh and sh (as in pleasure). They 
formed by the blade of the tongue brot 
near the teeth-ridge, while the fron 
raised toward the hard palate and the 
are rounded. The sh is breathed; 2 
voiced. ’ 

Palatal Fricative is y as in yes (sy 
on chart “j”). This sound is forme 
the front of tongue being raised r 
the hard palate, with the voiced b 
passing through the narrow opening. 
long « is preceded by this sound, ane 
understanding will overcome quickl, 
difficulty in forming it. 

Glottal Fricative is h. This 
is formed if the vocal cords are 
drawn to cause friction but not vo! 
tongue is in the position of the ve 
follows, so that in the word he th 
be said to be a breathed ¢, and s 


The Mellowing Vor 


THIs CONCLUDES the conso 
now briefly summarize the 
Vowels are classified as 1—Fr 
Back; and 3.—Middle, dependin 
position of the tongue used 


a. 
ng. 


s are ee (as in he); i (as 

}; e (as in débris); e (as in met) ; 
in there); a (as in at); a (as in 
ulf-broad). The ee has the highest 
ongue position. The other vowels in 
er given each uses a correspondingly 
position. 
ve correct formation of all English 
the tip of the tongue rests behind 
yer teeth; the vocal cords are in 
m; and the breath is sent through 
uth. 

t Vowels. : 

1 ee, the front of the tongue, some- 
ensed, is raised nearly to the hard 
the lips, also slightly tensed, are 
a narrow slit. 
he i (as in myth) is formed by 
g the front of the tongue to relax 
slightly lower than preceding _posi- 
he lips are also slightly relaxed. 

1e (as in débris) and e (as in met), 

mt of the tongue is considerably 

and slightly farther back than for 
the lips are more open. 

1 e (as in there), the front of the 
is less elevated than for e above. 
(as in af) has a correspondingly 
position than the preceding. The 

f the tongue is farther retracted. In 

, this sound should be broadened 

o sound between a as in at and a 

sk, 

he a (as in ask) has a correspond- 
ower position than the preceding. 

yund should be carefully studied, as 

ten mispronounced with a as in at. 
Vowels are oo (as in moon); on 
would); o (as in throw); aw (as 
er); o (as in on); and a (as in 

. The highest position is oo. All 
in the order given, are correspond- 

relaxed, with the tongue position 

1. 

he oo (as in moon) is the highest 

owel. It is made with the back of 

gue raised nearly to the soft palate, 
th closely rounded lips. Both the 

J the back of the tongue are tense. 

he ou (as in would) is often re- 

as a relaxed form of oo, there being 
nsion, which tends to make the 
drop a little down and forward and 

2 the circle of the lips larger. 

he o (as in throw) is formed with 

k of the tongue considerably lower 

r ou and with the lips rounded in 

r circle. (See also diphthong 0). 

he aw (as in water) is made with 

as much tension of the tongue and 
for 00. The back of the tongue is 
han for o, and the lips are rounded 

Ilipse and are more projected than 

other vowel. 

he o (as in on or John) is the low- 
el made with lip rounding. The 

is nearly flat, the back very slightly 

and the lips are somewhat rounded 
| great tension. 

pr a (as in father, calm, and so 

2 tongue is low in the mouth, with 

a slight elevation in the back; the 

completely unrounded but are 
widely open. 

le Vowels are i (as in bird) ; a (as 

a or consonance), and uw (as in 
The neutral sound of a in this list 
ized in Webster phonetics and in 


deep enough and you will see mu- 
r the heart of everything is 

can but hear it.”—Carlyle 

* * & k * 

y no country, least of all a great 

y, can hope to prosper in the long 

$ it is a singing country. When 

i% spirit disappears, souls wither. 

vides relaxation from the intensity 

of modern conditions. It helps 
re their best moods at times 


is represented by some twenty- - 


eight different alphabetical combinations. 

1. The i (as in bird) is made with the 
middle of the tongue raised about half-way 
to the hard palate; the lips are unrounded. 

2. In a (neutral as in India or con- 
sonance) the tongue is slightly lower than 
it naturally assumes when at rest with the 
middle of the tongue lowered and retracted 
from the preceding position. 

3. The uw (as in butter) is generally 
made with the middle of the tongue but 
is sometimes formed with the back of the 
tongue. 

Diphthongs. 

These constitute our last division of 
sounds. For convenience these may be class- 
ified according to the secondary sound. In 
all diphthongs, the first sound is the pri- 
mary sound, and in singing is the one given 
length, followed by an off-glide into the 
secondary sound immediately before its 
close. 

Diphthongs Ending in I. 

1. The ci is a combination of sounds of 
e as in débris and i as in sing. It occurs 
in the word may. 

2. The ai is a combination of a as in 
father or ask, blending off into secondary 
sound 7 as in the preceding diphthong. It 
occurs in the word my. 

3. The aw-i is a combination of the 
sounds of aw as in water and i as in sing. 
It occurs in the word foy. 

Diphthongs Ending in oo (as in moon) 
or ou (as in would). 

1. The a-oo is a combination of the 
sounds of a as in father and oo as in moon 
er ow in would, It occurs in word now. 

2. The o-oo is a combination of the 
sounds of o as in no and oo as in moon or 
ow in would. It occurs in word snow. 

A further classification of diphthongs 
may be considered to end in a, the neutral 
sound in India or consonance. This sound 
is usually substituted for 1, especially in 
singing (not initially or between two vow- 
els, but usually at the end of words, or 
between a vowel and a consonant). It is 
used as an off-glide from the vowel proper 
as in hear. In this word, the first vowel 
sound would be ee or i, followed by the 
neutralized sound of a. 

Diphthongs Ending in a (neutralized as 
in Jndia or consonance). 

1. The ia is a combination of 7 (as in 
ear) as the primary sound with a secondary 
sound consisting of neutralized a. 

2. The ea is combination of e as in bear, 
followed by neutralized a. 

3. The aw-a or oa is combination of o 
as in bore followed by neutralized a. 

4. The oo-a is a combination of 00 as 
in boor, followed by neutralized a, 

Phoneties can but be touched in a brief 
article. In this summary we have pruned 
out details and selected the more impor- 
tant factors. It is not to be presumed that 
a conscious process is used in singing. A 
conscious process in phonetics is used only 
to form the correct habits and for purposes 
of accurate analysis; and it can then be 
forgotten to that abandon of feeling and 
ideas which is always the end of art.* 


* Excellent points of view on phonetics: 
“Good American Speech,” by Margaret Pren- 
dergast McLean (second or third edition) ; 
“First Principles of Speech Training,” by 
Avery, Dorsey, Sickles. The former elucidates 
International Phonetics; the latter is an 
American adaptation. 


Moments of Musical Inspiration 


when they are all together. It is not a 

pleasant diversion but a fundamental need. 
—Marshall Bartholomew 
x ok * * * 

“Every nation in the world ought to be 
musical. Music is essentially moral. Many 
of the pleasures and satisfactions of life 
are selfish. In business and politics men 
too often mount to power through the mis- 
fortunes of others.".—Congressman Rath- 
bone of [llinois 
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S IT NOT POSSIBLE that the mys- 
| teries of well chosen stop combinations 
cannot be simplified so that even the 
smallest organ can be brought out to its 
fullest advantage ? 

Many of the organ concerns are making 
an intensive study of small organs and are 
all the time trying to make their products 
more satisfactory. In this connection | 
would like to say that any church organ 
should contain at least four sets of pipes: 
Gedeckt (often called Stopped Diapason), 
Salicional, Dulciana (the very softest stop, 
which is indispensable to the quieter mo- 
ments of the service), and the Open Di- 
apason, which furnishes the real organ tone. 
The above mentioned stops fall into three 
different classifications, or families, of 


organ tone: Gedeckt belongs to the flute 


family; Salicional and Dulciana are both 
strings; and the Open Diapason is in a 
class by itself, often called “foundation 


stops.” An organ of this size will probably 
contain only one 16’ pedal, the Bourdon. 

Smaller organs, containing not more than 
four ranks of stops, are nearly always made 
flexible, by having the range of their stops 
extended both below and above one octave, 
more. Thus the Gedeckt 8’ fur- 
nishes pipes for the Flute d'amour 4’, 
Flautino 2’, Nazard 2 2-3’ and probably 
Bourdon 16’, both for manuals and for the 
upper range of the pedals. The range of 
the Salicional may be extended an octave 
higher, thus producing a 4’ string tone 
called Violina. Similarly, Dulciana extended 
becomes Dulcet 4’, and Open Diapason be- 
comes Octave 4’. With such a set up, op- 


or even 


portunities for effective registration are 
many. This type of organ is known as a 
unit. 


The Charm of Contrast 


ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL RULES Of con- 
trast in organ registration is that the beauty 
(Salicional or Viol de 
strong, biting string) is always 
an accompaniment of-a flute 
stop (Gedeckt or Melodia, for instance). 
In this connection it should be said that 
Melodia and Viol de Gamba are not found 
on unit organs. Even a strident string tone 
used against the proper 
To illustrate contrasts in tone 
on Salicional and accompani- 
ment versa. In 
both of these stops are controlled by the 
same swell pedal (as it would be on a unit 


of a string tone 
Gamba, a 


enhanced by 


is pleasing, if 
background. 


color: solo 


on Gedeckt, or vice case 


type of organ), it might be that one of 
these combinations would not balance cor- 
rectly; as doubtless the Gedeckt would be 
slightly too strong as an accompaniment 
for Salicional. Other combinations would 


be on Viol de 
by Gedeckt: or 
a soft Salicional. 

It follows that a flute used with a string 
on the same manual is also good; as, for 
instance, Gedeckt with Salicional; or Viol 
de Gamba with Melodia. On the unit type 
of organ, Gedeckt can be used with Violina 
4’ to particularly good advantage. 

For still softer effects, a solo on the 
Gedeckt accompanied by Dulciana is satis- 
factory. More striking yet would be an ac- 
companiment of Dulciana with the 4’ and 


solo Gamba, accompanied 


Melodia accompanied by 
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@HE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of THe Erupe to make this department an “‘Organist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


Registration for the Small Organ 


By IRVING BARTLEY 


16’ couplers, both solo and accompaniment 
having tremolo drawn. For solo work the 
tremolo is always good. It is equivalent to 
the violinist’s vibrato, which transforms an 
ctherwise dull tone into one that is full 
of beauty and richness. Even the Salicional 
against Dulciana is also good, although 
both belong to the string -family. Since 
Dulciana is a very soft stop, it is some- 
times difficult to think of it as being a 
string. 

A sudden change from flutes to strings is 
particularly refreshing: for instance from 
Vox Celeste alone to 8’ and 4 flutes with 
tremolo. Vox Celeste is a soft string stop 
and obtains its “celestial” quality by having 
its rank of pipes tuned slightly sharp with 
some string stop, generally Salicional. Even 
Gedeckt alone (with tremolo) is a wel- 
come change from some of the more bril- 
liant combinations. There is no reason why 


Salicional Gamba should always be 


sounding. 


Pipes of Regal Tone 


As to THE DraApasons, they always should 
be used for congregational hymn singing. 
They are especially adapted to hymns and 
chorales and are the richest tones that are 
found on the organ. They are probably 
best in four-voice work, when both hands 
are playing on the same manual. If the 
Great Diapason is under expression (cap- 
able of being controlled by a swell pedal), 
a solo on the Diapason (with tremolo) is 
effective if accompanied by Gedeckt (or 
Gedeckt and Salicional, depending upon the 
strength of the Diapason). If the Great 
Diapason is unenclosed, almost the only 
way to use it is when all parts are being 
played in concert. 

Thus far the essential stops have been 


or 
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Hi weil aa 
a iii 
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A Silbermann Masterpiece is the Organ in the Muenster of Ebersmuenster, 

Alsace, which fortunately stands exactly as when built two hundred and twenty- 

two years ago. Its maker, Andre Silbermann, and his bother Gottfried produced 

undoubtedly the finest examples of the classic design of German organs. After 

moving from Saxony to Strassbourg, Andre was instrumental in blending the 
trends of the early French organ builders with those of Germany. 
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discussed. Another family of stops, 
as the reeds, contribute a certain bri 
or “fire” to the ensemble. Such ste 
the Oboe, the Cornopean and Tub 
known as. the chorus reeds. The 
Humana is not a strong reed; and 
not designed to add brilliancy to fu 
do the chorus reeds. Furthermore, 
should not be used for full organ effer 
because of the fact that the tremolo is ¢ 
erally drawn automatically with the We 
Humana, thus causing the louder stops: 
have a tremulous tone and producing 
most undesirable effect. : 


as 


Beware the Sensitive Onegl 

As TO SOLO EFFECTS, the Vox Humanag 
the Oboe are both used in this 
Since the Vox Humana is a sensiti 
and easily affected by changes of. 
perature, it is often impossible to 4 
alone because of some of its notes 
out of tune. Gedeckt blends with 
Humana well and often improves the 
of the Vox Humana, at the same time 
ering up the notes that are not in pr 
tune. The Vox Humana, aside from” 
a good solo stop, can be used in chor 
the middle register. Incidentally, it ¥ 
be always a good plan not to coup 
pedal to the Vox Humana, as its low) 
sometimes sound ludicrous. Use the 
8’ on the pedal, instead. { 
Gedeckt also may be used with Oboe 

a solo combination. It serves two 
purposes: it may succeed in some m 
in covering some notes on the Oboe 
are not in perfect tune, or it may takes 
of the harshness out of an oboe stop 


is otherwise slightly too heavy. If the’ 
is of soft, smooth quality, however, th 
& 


Gedeckt should not be used. 
In general the heavier reeds, such 
Cornopean or Trumpet, should be used @ 
when the Diapasons are drawn. 

Other stops to be considered are the mi 
tures, such as Tierce (1 3-5’), Nagar 
(2 2-3’), and the Twelfth (2 2-390 
Tierce and Nazard are light in qual 
but the Twelfth is of the Diapason fa 
and should be used only when # 
Diapason is drawn, Mixtures serve te 
ply the missing harmonics in the s 
overtones, thereby adding brilliancy 
diapasons and other stops. One mt 
careful that the higher pitched stops d 
predominate, for it is an invariable 
that the fundamental (8’) tone sho 
considerably stronger than the 4, | 
2 2-3’ stops. If such is not the cas 
combination is said to be “topheavy.” 

The lighter mixture stops such as } 
and Tierce can be used as syntheti 
combinations. Nazard and_ Salicioné 
approximate an Oboe, for instance 
Tierce combined with certain othe 
can sometimes form a combinatio 
sounds very similar to a clarinet. 
organs the flute 4’, Nazard and F 
are borrowed by the same set of 
one must beware of playing in the 
register (below middle C) when 
or Tierce is drawn, as the interva 
the fundamental tone will often t 
bearing and produce an unpleasant 
In the louder combinations those ov 
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will scarcely be perceptible and therefore 
will not be objectionable; they will add 
“punch” to the ensemble. 
Watch for Duplexings 

IF THE ORGAN IN QUESTION is a unit, it will 
be duplexed also. By duplexed is meant that 
most of the stops are playable from each 
manual. The organist would do well there- 
fore to sound one note on the swell manual 
with any 8’ stop, then sound the same key 
on the great manual and determine if some 
stop on that manual has the very same 
strength and quality. If the tone is identical, 
observe the names of the two stops. They 
may or may not be different, for organ 
manufacturers very frequently use a differ- 
ent nomenclature for the same stop (set of 
pipes) when it appears on a different 
manual. Thus Salicional and Viola, Bass 
Flute 16’ and Bourdon 16’, Salicet 4’ and 
Violina 4’ are often identical. 

As to what pedal to use, it is always a 
good plan to have a pedal coupler along 
with the Bourdon 16’, in order to clarify 
the sound of the bass, and to serve as a 
good support. If playing on the Great alone 
the Great to Pedal should be drawn; if 
playing on the Swell, the Swell to Pedal 
should be used. In the unit type of organ, 


since there is neither Great to Pedal nor 
Swell to Pedal, discover from which set 
of stops the 8’ stops on the pedal are bor- 
rowed and the stops which ap- 
proximate the strength of the manual on 
which you are playing. For instance, if the 
Open Diapason on the Great is drawn, by 
all means do not hesitate to use the Diapason 
8’ on the pedal. For the softer combinations, 
use a stop marked Flute 8’ or Gedeckt 8’ 
along with the 16’ pedal stop. 

In the case of a solo and accompaniment, 
the pedal coupler should be drawn for the 
manual which provides the accompaniment, 
that is, the softer one. (This rule again ap- 
plies to the “straight,” as opposed to the 
“unit” type of organ.) For instance, if an 
Oboe solo on the Swell is being accom- 
panied by a Great Melodia, the Great to 
Pedal is the desirable pedal coupler. Other- 
wise there would be two oboe solos, one 
in the soprano and the other in the bass part. 

If your organ is fortunate enough to have 
a strong bourdon 16’, or even an Open 
Diapason 16’, on the Pedal, do not fail to 
use it occasionally. It really does not sound 
as loud to the congregation as to the or- 
ganist, and it helps tremendously in round- 


choose 


ing out the fuller combinations, and in 
supporting the entire musical structure. 


How to Understand the Pipe Organ 
By ALBERT TUFTS 


Part II 


Just AS THE LOUDER EFFECTS are produced 
by coupling the manuals, conversely we 
get the softer effects by removing the loud- 
est stops and the bright colors and by un- 
coupling the several manuals. By prescribed 
planning, the loudest organ may be in- 
stantly reduced by pressing down the 
crescendo pedal to the very softest stop, 
and by planned lesser volumes or colors 
(pre-arranged upon different manuals) we 
may quickly play the softest, sweetest ef- 
fects. Not much variety can be gotten upon 
a one or two manual organ, because one 
cannot change stops as often; and the 
music and tempo suffer when we “take off” 
what we had in order to gain new combina- 
tions. When we play upon a three manual 
organ (possibly a two manual one, if the 
latter has many push buttons), we may pre- 
arrange new sounds upon new stops and 
hence can jump to another manual of dif- 
ferent colors or wanted volume, so quickly 
that not a note is lost. The following key 
will explain fairly well the planning an 
organist does, always in advance of his 
present playing or sometimes instantane- 
ously before the change, and yet previously 
planned. When we speak of “Positive,” we 
mean volume, color and brilliancy. By 
“Negative” is meant much more quiet in 
color, and mood, and possibly less volume. 
Ff means very loud and pp means very soft. 
Mf indicates medium loud, and so on. 


A Colorful and Expressional Scheme 


Positive: Reeds (red) both ff or even 
p in color and volume Strings (yel- 
low) mf to pp are “positive” in color 
but not volume. 

Negative: Diapasons (grey) f stops 
are positive in volume, but negative 
in color. 

Flutes (blue f, mf or p are negative 
volume and color. 

Positive Expressional Points are: strict 
human a tempo; staccato (touches) 
effects, accelerando, crescendo; two- 
four and four-four time; fast tempos. 
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Negative Points (certainly nothing 
weak but rather beautiful) are: 
Legato touches; slow tempos, soft 
volumes and the duller milder colors. 
Diminuendo, rallentando (to be done 
rarely), changes of pace, and nine- 
eight, six-eight, three-eight and three- 
four tempos. 

Dramatic music, brilliant music and fast 
playing come under a positive head; while 
beautiful, cantabile, lovely, sentimental, 
quiet, serious music is under a negative 
emotional spell. 

Singers, orchestral directors, choir lead- 
ers, church congregations, and the general 
public, have not begun even slightly to ap- 
preciate the difficulties of good organ play- 
ing and the profound mechanical difficulties 
under which the organist labors when he 
plays this Emperor of Instruments. 


There Be Kings and Kings 

Ir IS NOT TRUE, in any sense of the word, 
that the violin is the most difficult instru- 
ment, or the oboe, the violoncello, or the 
French horn, difficult as they really are. 
That is but conversation among orchestral 
players who never have attempted to play 
an organ. The piano and all concert instru- 
ments do have very difficult digital maneu- 
verings at times; but none of them can 
begin remotely to compare in mental prepa- 
ration to the difficulties. encountered in 
organ playing; and it is time the public 
should understand something about this fact 
and give especially the concert and ad- 
vanced church organist his due regard! 
Reference is here made to the supreme 
logical work, not necessarily the digital 
feats which organ playing demands. 

Singers have a great art of placement, 
timbre, diction and so forth; but after they 
are through singing a song, a solo in an 
anthem, or perhaps two or three solos in 
an oratorio, they have little else to do in 
a given program. The same is true with 
many instrumentalists; but an organist ac- 
companies every single soloist, the choruses, 
tries to imitate the orchestral instruments 
(when accompanying an oratorio), turns his 
pages, pre-registrates, plays with both feet 
(creating expression and bass tones), uses 
both hands not only to play the notes of 
the music, but also to do all of this while 

(Continued on Page 348) 
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I am enclosing a list of stops of a small 
organ. Will you kindly indicate a registration 
for March of the Magi; and also for Children’s 
Choir, and for a four voiced choir singing a 
mass?—k. K. 

A. We are taking it for granted that you 
refer to the March oj The Magi by Dubois. For 
the sustained high note, representing the 
“Star,” we suggest the use of Swell Flute Har- 
monic and Swell to Swell 4’ coupler (Tremolo 
ad lib.). Since you have only three stops on the 
Great organ, we suggest the use of the Dul- 
ciana and Melodia, with the Open Diapason 
reserved for use in the louder passages (Swell 
to Great coupler ad lib.). Use both Pedal stops 
and Great to Pedal coupler. For Children’s 
Choir, use whatever stops are necessary to 
support their work, omitting Vox Celeste and 
Great Open Diapason. This procedure may also 
be followed for the singing of the Mass by the 
four voiced Choir, adding Open Diapason for 
increasing volume, and 4’ coupler for added 
brightness. 


. I use a Vocalion reed organ with two 
manuals—list of stops enclosed. Which are the 
best solo stops? What stops for hymns sung by 
a small congregation; also stops for accom- 
panying a contralto soloist ?—E. A. 8, D. 


A. Some solo stops that you might use are 
Violin Diapason, Stopped Diapason, Harmonic 
Flute (8’), Trumpet or Melodia. You might also 
try adding Harmonic Flute 4’ to any of the 
mentioned stops. We presume your Great Dolce 
to be an 8’ stop, which appears, from your list, 
to be the only stop available for accompanying 
the solo stops. However, we think some Great 
stops are omitted from the list of stops for that 
manual and are indicated in your list as not 
belonging to that manual. Any satisfactory 
combination may be used for solo effects, with 
proper accompanying stops on another manual. 
For singing by small congregation, use what- 
ever stops you find necessary to support their 
singing, omitting Open Diapason 16’, Trumpet 
and Tremulant. Use Octave Couplers if  bril- 
liancy is desired. The stops to be used for 
accompanying a Contralto soloist will depend 
on the amount of tone desired, character of the 
passage to be played, and so forth. Your ear 
must become your best guide. 


. I note your answer to L. H. B. in THE 
Erupen. Kindly advise me of conditions for ob- 
taining a copy of the Requirements for mem- 
bership in The American Guild of Organists.— 
R.. 


A. Examination Requirements for The 
American Guild of Organists may be secured 
by addressing the organization at RKO Build- 


ing, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. The 1939 Examination Re- 


quirements also appear in the July 1938 num- 
ber of The Diapason, which is the official organ 
of the Guild. The Address is 1511 Kimball 
Building, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. Persons wishing to 
take the Examinations must be elected to Col- 
leagueship in the Guild. This is accomplished 
by the endorsement of two active members, 
and details may be secured from the head- 
quarters office in New York, as already men- 
tioned. 


Q. Our church recently purchased robes for 
the choir. Is it proper and necessary that the 
choir director wear a robe when the choir is 
robed? He also leads the congregational sing- 
ing, and our church services are not very 
formal. Should choir members, singing as a 
quartet, trio and so forth, be robed when the 
choir is not singing at the same service? 
M. A. D. 


A. While we are not aware of any rule gov- 
erning the matter of the director wearing a 
robe, we should think he should wear a robe 
when appearing with the choir. The quartet, 
trio and so forth being robed when the choir 
is not singing is a matter to be decided by 
local preference and circumstances, 


- I am playing an organ built in 1863. 
When this organ was installed in our church, 
some years ago, the Trumpet pipes were dam- 
aged and discarded, A young man is anxious 
now to install another stop on the Great to take 
the place of the Trumpet. What Nolo stop would 
combine with the rest of the registration, a list 
of which is enclosed herewith? 


A. The disadvantage of the use of an addi- 
tional solo stop on the Great organ is that it 
is, no doubt, an unenclosed Great organ and 
the added stop would not be under expression. 
You might consider a Gamba, an English Horn 
or a Cornopean. 


’ Q. Enclosed is a list of stops included in 
our church organ (reed-pipe tone). Please 
group them, very soft, medium full organ for 
chorus singing, solos, quartets and other com- 
binations, Also, please give correct pronuncia- 
tion of each ee 3 and of your music magazine 
“The Etude.”—J. H. H. . 

A. It would be unwise for us to judge the 
power of the stops without hearing them. We 
presume Dulcet Bass and Dulcet Pipe to be 
your soft 8’ stops. A general explanation of 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


stops may assist you. 8’ stops are norma 
—same as piano. 4’ stops speak one- 
higher, 2’ stops two octaves higher, a 
stops one octave lower than normal 
“Etude” is pronounced 4’-tiid’, The word 
(base) and coupler (cupler) pipe, Perf 
Harp, Roman and Reed are pronounces 
cording to customary usage. We give f] 
lowing as the pronunciation of some 
other words—as included in Webster's 


tionary— 
Dulcet dal’ set {Dya 
Diapason ya’ 20n 4 first 
Forte or’ ta (sylab 
Viola vé 0’ la 
Violina (not given) 
Aeolian éo° lan 
Vox Humana voks hii ma’ 
Flutino (not given) 
Sackbut sik’ bit 
Piccolo pik’ 616 
Cremona kré m0’ na 
Celeste (not given) 
Cello chél 6 


The following key to the pronunciation 
be useful : 
“O" as in conn 


“é” as in end “0” as in obey 
“I as in ill “i” as in unite 
“oO” as in old “a” as in arm 
“a? as in up “é" as in eve 


“i as in Ord 


“a” light “uh” ( i 
“ii” as in men 


“é” as in event 


Q. Will you please send me the nam 
the five lowest priced pipe organs and 
builders and quote their prices; also 
know anything about an electric organ, 
it is rumored, is priced about half that o 

., please send particulars.—J, 


A. As noted at the head of this depart 
we cannot name any particular builde 
these columns. We suggest your consultin 
rious builders, advertised in our columms 
other magazines, requesting prices 
forth. 


Q. We have a two manual organ plat 
a recess of the church, which is larger 
the organ. We should like to eliminate f 
maining space on each side and above fi 
strument. An architect suggests that 
of some such material as velvet be hung ¢ 
the organ and down each side. Will this 
the sound? If this plan does not meet 
your approval, will you suggest an altern 
one ?—B. C. 

A. We would not advise “drapes” 
eloth material, which might muffle the 
Our suggestion would be wooden grill 
decorated to match the case, with gen 
sized openings. The cost might be ascert 
from your nearest mill man. 


. We have a two manual organ consi 
of Tuba, Flute, Violin, Diapason, Oboe aw 
Humana, and are concerned with its being 
in tune. The Flute stop remains fairly con 
but the others drop as much as a whol 
over a period of six months. The organ chi 
is of 6” concrete and there is no humid 
speak of during the twelve months of the 
Our tuner claims that the seasonal chang 
temperature affect the pipes. Regardless 6 
change in temperature the pipes always 
in pitch. If there is contraction it woul 
that there should be a like expansion 
the opposite season.—E, T. 8. - 


A. The trouble you mention might be ¢ 
a faulty reservoir, or lack of wind due to 
occurring at season when the organ is 
Otherwise, if properly tuned, it should co 
and expand as you suggest, sharpening ( 
Flute stops) in summer time, and flat 
winter time. Since the reed and flue s 
not evenly affected by temperature, 
of course not be in tune with each other 
times, but they should not always d 
pitch. % 


I have aone manual reed organ, 
ing stops included on enclosed list, whie 
tremely hard to pump. If the feet are 
moving very fast the notes are bl .C 
thing be done to remedy this condit 
you give me information concerning 
combinations? Will you give me a list 
for the reed organ and prices? Ho 
an organ like mine worth?—D. H, | 


A. We suggest that you have the it 
examined by a practical organ m 
leak may be causing the trouble 
We presume your organ contains only 
with the exception of the Viola, whic 
a 4’ wis We suppose Dolce and I 
your soft stops. Treble coupler 
notes an octave apart while FP 
similarly in the lower section of 
Forte I and Forte II increase 
certain stops. Vox Humana | 
Books of music for reed organ 
for the Organ,” by Jackson 
Organ Player,” by Lewis 
Original Pieces for Harmon 

$3.38) ; “Reed LAF ge 

se,” by Ditson cents: 
be secured from the publis 
You might inquire of the— 
organ as to its present rt 


ave You 


udied 


armony 7 


isic is a universal language 
like the language of speech 
ts own grammar. The gram- 
of Music is Harmony—and 
u have not studied the subject 
should not delay any longer. 


rm to analyze compositions — to. 
fy the chords used and thereby 
1 intimate knowledge of the inten- 
f the composer. You get at a real 
standing of the basis of phrasing 
accent, which is interpretation, 
th a knowledge of the chords 
A knowledge of Harmony helps 
isfy the natural curiosity of every 
, which is “How did the composer 


it?” 


the study of Harmony you learn 
rect errors in notation, which oc- 
ven in the best editions of music; 
-o know when apparent discords 
rrect. 


mony will help you to memorize 
easily and more permanently 
se you understand the reason for 
rrogression of chords used, and 
ble, therefore, more readily to 
the composition in mind. 


us give you free, a practical 
istration of the thoroughness of 
niversity Extension Conservatory 
ds and how easily you can master 
»f our courses. Sample lessons 
e sent without obligation to you. 


y by making an examination of 
‘tual lessons can you form an in- 
nt opinion of the real merit of 
:markable method of music instruc- 
Let us send you these lessons. 
will show you how quickly you 
juip yourself for greater things in 
sical way and make more money 
music than ever before. 


Catalog and Sample Lessons of 
Harmony course or any of our 
courses which interest you the 
As this will place you under no 
ition whatever, you have every- 
to gain and nothing to lose. 
age and course in which inter- 
Try the Lessons, then decide. 


iversity Extension Conservatory 
1525 E. 53rd St. 


A-148 Chicago, Illinois 
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THE ACCORDION Dp aRTMENT 


The Accordion as a Suitable Instrument for Ladies 


°By PIETRO DEIRO 
As told to ElVera Collins 


that there are not more lady accordion- 

ists. Perhaps this condition might be 
changed if more ladies knew that the ac- 
cordion makes a particularly suitable in- 
strument for them, whether they are quite 
young and interested in it for a vocation, 
or whether they are near middle age and 
looking for an instrument to serve as a 
hobby or pastime. 

The first thing to consider in this dis- 
cussion is a suitable instrument. We have 
an idea that some ladies may have become 
prejudiced against the accordion when they 
chanced to witness the performance of some 
woman of slight stature with what seemed 
to be a heavy and massive instrument. 

The good news for ladies of small or 
delicate stature is that such performances 
are entirely unnecessary. Modern manu- 
facturers have perfected a type of instru- 
ment for ladies which is not only light in 
weight but also smail in size. By the proc- 
ess of special designing and the use of cer- 
tain materials, this instrument is made to 
compare favorably with the large sized 
accordion, as to both quality and volume of 
tone. The bass section of one hundred 
twenty bass buttons provides the same wide 
range of accompaniment as the larger in- 
struments. Also register switches for both 
hands have been provided. The carrying 
cases are durably built, although light in 
weight. Fortunately for the ladies, such 
instruments are available at popular prices. 


L: SEEMS A REGRETTABLE FACT 


Professional Possibilities 
HAVING REMOVED the imaginary handicap 
of the weight and size of an accordion for 
ladies, let us consider its possibilities as a 
vocational instrument. Our first example 
will be that of a young lady who wishes to 
become a professional musician, but who 
has not had the advantage of early musical 
training. The accordion is particularly suit- 
able here, because if the young lady applies 
herself diligently she can become a good 
performer in a fraction of the time it would 
take to progress to the same degree on such 
instruments as the piano or violin. 

Lady accordionists are in demand as solo 
performers at social functions such as teas, 
receptions, musicales, dinner parties and 
banquets. The repertoire for such playing 
should include numerous light classics, as 
well as many standard well known selec- 
tions. A few of the more difficult overtures 
should be kept rehearsed at all times, for 
there are many occasions when it is advis- 
able to open a program with an overture. 
It not only adds distinction to the program 
but also reveals the musicianship of. the 
performer. The rhythms of the tango, 
rhumba and bolero seem exceptionally well 
projected on the accordion and always 
should be included in a program. Medleys 
of light opera selections are well received, 
and one of these often serves as appropriate 
material with which to close a program. 

It is quite imperative in this line of play- 
ing that all selections be memorized. Nat- 
urally a lady accordionist appears more 
charming if she plays while standing. 

Many of the foregoing facts apply also 
to young ladies who wish to become or- 
chestra accordionists. The requirements for 
repertoire and memorizing are not so great 
in orchestra work, but other demands take 
their place. The orchestra accordionist 
must be a rapid sight reader. Her technic 
must be exceptionally well developed, and 
she must have a thorough knowledge of 
harmony. She must be also adept at im- 


provising. Unfortunately, most modern 
popular song orchestrations do not include 
an accordion part, so the accordionist must 
be prepared to create her part at sight, from 
whatever sheet may be given to her, whether 
for piano, violin or other instrument. 

The radio field also is open to lady ac- 
cordionists, and those who do not care for 
either solo or orchestra playing may enjoy 
forming a ladies trio of accordion, violin, 
guitar or violoncello. Such a trio could 
provide entertainment at social functions, 
as recommended for the solo performer. 

Young ladies who are vocalists, as well 
as accordionists, should have little diffi- 
culty in securing a position either as in- 
dividual performer or in ensemble. 


A Field for Piano Teachers 


PIANO TEACHERS should be interested in 
the accordion as a second teaching instru- 
ment. They are well prepared for such 
teaching, because practically eighty per- 
cent of their musical knowledge can be 
immediately transferred to the accordion. 
Only a brief period of concentrated study 
would be required for them to master the 
manipulation of the accordion. There is 
an actual need for such instruction, because 
the demand for competent teachers is 
greater than the number available. 

It is easy to understand why many pian- 
ists remained aloof from the accordion in 
the early days of its development, because 
most of the instruments were crudely made, 
and the reeds were so inferior that it was 
impossible for the entire instrument to be 
exactly in tune. The accordion of to-day is 
quite a different instrument, because the 
reeds are so perfectly constructed and tuned 
that they are capable of emulating the deep 
vibrant tones of an organ. 

This article would not be complete un- 

less mention were made of still another 
group of ladies who should be interested in 
the accordion. We refer to women who 
have studied music in their girlhood and 
then put it aside while they devoted their 
attention to their homes and families. After 
these responsibilities are over, there comes 
a time when a hobby or pastime of some 
sort may be sought. Reading and listening 
to the radio become tiresome, so what 
could be more fascinating than to recall the 
music learned in early life and to put it in 
actual practice by learning a group of ac- 
cordion solos? 
‘ The accordion is the only complete port- 
able instrument. It is convenient as a 
hobby, for it can be stored in the back of a 
car and taken to the beach or summer 
camp, or to the home of friends for an 
evening of music. Simple little tunes take 
on added charm when played on the ac- 
cordion, even though the player is not an 
accomplished musician. 


ACCORDION PLAYING 


MADE EASY BY STUDYING 
FROM THE 


PAGANI ACCORDION 
MUSIC LIBRARY 
Listed in Our 
1939 THEMATIC CATALOG 


Just Issued! 
This catalog usually sent for 
10c postage, will be sent 
free to Etude readers. 
Mention Dept. E. 


O. PAGANI & BRO. 


289 BLEECKER ST. NEW YORK 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


cm 


@ Do you agree, as a parent, that it is part 
of your responsibility to impart to your 
children a genuine appreciation of music? 
Then ask yourself these questions: What 
instrument is more appealing to young and 
old than a fine accordion? What single in- 
strument gives richer expression to every 
type of melody? What instrument provides 
greater opportunity for real musical pleas- 
ure? ... The BRINDISI is a fine instru- 
ment available at popular prices. The coupon 
will bring you interesting particulars. 


BEFORE YOU BUY 

ANY Mcoonoson cowestiqale 
TONK BROS. CO., Dept. 55 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please tell me where I may see and play 
the BRINDISI Accordion. 


MASTERPIECE 
PIARO MUSIC 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST COLLECTION 
OF STANDARD PIANO MUSIC, CONTAINING 
MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED CLASSIC, 
MODERN. OPERATIC AND SACRED COMPONTIONS, 


Mi 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


536 Pages Cloth $3.00 Paper $2.00 


53 CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS such as 
Spring Song (Mendelssohn) 
Prelude in C (J. S. Bach) 
5 MODERN COMPOSITIONS such as 
Meledy in F (Rubinstein) 
Scarf Dance (Chaminade) 
LIGHT COMPOSITIONS such as 
Simple Aveu (Thome) 
Cradle Song (Hauser) 
SACRED COMPOSITIONS such as 
Largo (Handel) 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) 
OPERATIC COMPOSITIONS such as 
Evening Star (Wagner) 
Celeste Aida (Verdi) 
For sale at your favorits mus‘c counter or sent 
POSTPAID upon receipt of price. Money re- 
funded if volume does nct meet with your ap- 
proval (NOT SOLD IN CANADA). Illustrated 
folder with contents cheerfully sent upon 
request. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $———— for which 
paid Masterpieces of Piano Music. 

( ) Paper ( ) Cloth 


send post- 


Name_ 


oy, fe a 


I a ——————— 
E 
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The “New Deal” 


HERE IS A NEW approach in vio- 
lin teaching. The modern teacher is 


developing neither Paganini nor Hei- 
fetz, but he is bringing music closer to the 
average student. His procedure sounds a 
challenge to the struggling teacher of solo- 
ists, as well as to the violinist who has 
abandoned teaching for jazz, ensemble or 
symphony work. 

In the pre-depression era, almost every 
fiddler had his eyes set on Carnegie Hall 
and the solo stage. Those who failed as 
soloists became teachers to show others the 
road to success. Fond parents visualized a 
Heifetz, an Elman, a Zimbalist, every time 
squeaks and scratches rose from the practice 
room. 

This spirit made for nothing of deep 
value. Would be soloists listened to soloists 
—not to appreciate, but to imitate. The iso- 
lation bred by conscientious practice, varied 
by lessons, by concerts, had no good effect 
on mediocre fiddlers. True, with a few pupils 
of rare talent this system worked. Ricci, 
Menuhin and others were developed on a 
basis of lessons by Persinger, and constant 
practice (as much as five hours daily) 
supervised by an assistant teacher. Heifetz, 
Seidel, Rosen, Brown, Elman and other 
Auer pupils were developed from unusual 
talents. 

Against that record, place the thousands 
of would be soloists who have failed dis- 
mally; who have given all they had—their 
youth—to the violin, and received from it 
a dim knowledge of violin music; or, at 
best, a disgruntled place in an orchestra, 
ensemble or jazz band—or a precarious liv- 
ing as a teacher of other soloists to come. 

Violin teachers of the old guard were 
sincere. To their mind, the only way to 
teach violin was to teach it individually, 
with the aid of the standard etudes, con- 
certos, and shorter pieces. For unusual 
pupils, this method had advantages. But 
to-day we must teach non-professional 
amateurs, adults and children. 

From our own experience, and from that 
of friends, music teachers and school music 
supervisors in all parts of the country, we 
have come to the conclusion that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred violin students 
have no definite talent sufficient to warrant 
the sacrifice of time, money and energy that 
a career as soloist demands. 

Obviously, for such pupils the usual rou- 
tine of soloist training is futile. They will 


How to Teach a Beginner to Tune His Violin by His Own Ear 


ANY PRIVATE or public school violin teacher 
who imparts to his student the ability to 
tune his instrument without the aid of 
piano or pitch pipe, will have added some- 
thing not only of great value in the de- 
velopment of his pupil’s musical hearing, 
but also of prestige to his professional 
reputation as a teacher who does a certain 
necessary thing which other teachers fail 
to do. 
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It is the ambition of Taz Erupe to make this department a ‘‘Violinist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


‘By HYMAN GOLDSTEIN 


not respond to Mazaz, Pleyel, DeBeriot, 
Laoureux, Sevéik, Rode, Kreutzer. It is 
not their diet. That is why vidlin study has 
a high mortality rate. Pupils give up after 
a month, or a year, or five years, and never 
look at the violin again. They are not. to 
be criticized; usually it is the fault of the 
teacher. 

How many old fashioned teachers see 
violin lessons not as an end in themselves, 
but as an open sesame to ‘music apprecia- 
tion in all its phases? How many think 
violin playing should be fun, should be 
really playing? 

Play is essentially a social activity..Other 
people are involved. Play is one of the 
necessities of a balanced life in adult or 
child. In the past, violin playing was largely 
an individual affair between teacher and 
pupil; imitating, interpreting, learning (per- 
haps); nothing of the real spirit of play. 
At home, the washboard drudgery of prac- 
tice. Why should pupils practice? There 
was no motivation, no incentive. 


Playing for Pleasure 


MOopERN VIOLIN TEACHING takes these facts 
into account. It assures supervised prac- 
tice. It develops music appreciation. It 
makes violin playing fun. And it limits 
technical studies to those pupils preparing 
for a concert career. 

This is no haphazard series of class vio- 
lin lessons. Nor is it merely ensemble or 
orchestra training. This is an attempt to 
teach violin by means of a graded ensemble 
violin group, which uses players at all 
stages of advancement, and develops or- 
chestral flavor from violins alone. 

This approach may be used by teachers 
who write their own material as they work 
with each group—an excellent plan. Estab- 
lished methods in common use include the 
Van Hoesen series and the Church-Dykema 
“Orchestral Training Series.” 

The excerpt in column III shows the new 
method in action, Group I of the pupils 
have never played a fingered note. They 
have been told about notes, time values, 
positions, bowing. Group II pupils have 
played quarter notes, using three fingers. 
Group III have played eighth notes, using 
all fingers. Group IV have played simple 
melodies in complex rhythms. 

The melody is a hunting call, used by 
Mozart in a piano sonata, and by DeKoven 
in “Robin Hood.” And so we have our 


appreciation, right from the beginning. 

The unit is played through, then correc- 
tions are made. The teacher conducts, 
teaches, prevents important mistakes. Units 
are graded in a continuous series: pupils 
progress from Group I work to Group II, 
and so on. Their progress is as rapid as 
their ability. 

This type of class work enables every 
player to participate in a social group 
which actually makes music from the very 
first moment. Even the most clumsy be- 
ginner, navigating uncertainly on open 
strings, learns something about music, 
learns to play in a group. Codperation, 
work with the group, is the purpose of 
modern education. Codperation, and ap- 


preciation of music, are the purposes of 
modern violin teaching. 
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The teacher should arrange his favorite 
melodies, taking care to grade them for his 
study groups. Four measure units are most 
convenient. 

The same groups meet three times a 
week for ensemble playing. On the other 
two days, they study technical material, 
scales, time relationships, and so on. But 
there is music at every meeting of the 
groups. Music is reviewed frequently. Meet- 


‘By BENJAMIN E. GALPIN 


How pleased the young student and how 
proud the parents when “Johnny” can tune 
his instrument at home by his own musical 
“ear.” 

He will be encouraged to discover new 
powers put to practical use. 

Every child can recognize the right pitch 
sounds in the little song by Mozart known 
in Europe as the a, b, c, song and in 
America commonly as “Twinkle, Twinkle, 


Little Star” (do do, sol sol, la la, sol). 
Using this ear training the very beginner 
is able to tell whether or not the open 
strings A and E are at such a relative 
pitch as will make the little song sound 
as it should. 

Twinkle, Twinkle 

A A EE 

dodo — sol sol 
In psychology of music the ability to 


Violin Teaching 


S 
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THE SWEETEST VIOLIN IN TE 
WORLD 

Do you doubt it? Then take a bite, as 
instrument is made of sugar. 


ings are planned; familiar music begins am 
ends each session. 
Every pupil receives one hour of lessons 
supervised practice and playing for * 
nominal fee of twenty-five cents. For ead 
group of eight, the teacher receives 
dollars a week. 
Using this method, the teacher will hay 
a fairly definite income. He will have pr 
tige in the community. He will have tim 
to develop exceptional talent—at rates th 
trafic will bear—in the approved manne 
for training soloists. Moreover, somé 
his mediocre students may surprise evi 
one, including the teacher, and develop 
interest in the instrument, or possibly | 
ability. 
This method may be modified to 
specific needs. In emergencies, it ma 
adapted for WPA educational work. 
This plan will help the teacher 1 
music a vital part of community life. ' 
lin playing will become fun—play: 
should be. Child and adult beginners 
enjoy their spare time hobby. The ¥i 
teacher will have justified his right te 
istence in the new social order to 
which we are moving. 


‘ 
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recognize pitch and rhythm without 
referred to as independent leadershij 
ing type, while that class which f 
necessary to have aid to “carry the 
or pitch, is sometimes referred 
matched tone type. 

A few years ago we often heat 
word, monotone (referring to th 
who were supposed to be unable te 
to execute on an instrument) ; 


. dramatics and public school music 
wonders to eliminate the com- 
‘that made monotone unnecessarily 


violin teacher, by using his own 
ent and tuning the E string high, 
or correct, will have a surprise await- 
he discovers how keenly all stu- 
; can discern accurate pitch as they 
1 for “Twinkle, Twinkle,” or A A, 
, or do do, sol sol. 
seems unnecessary to add that it is a 


disastrous effort, and very discouraging, 
when a young student attempts to tune a 
steel E without a tailpiece tuning adjuster. 

Using one makes tuning this string very 
simple. 

The open strings D D, A A sing the same 
little song by making D argue with its per- 
fect fifth A. Tune the D string being sure 
not to disturb the pitch of A when once 
it is fixed with its perfect fifth E. 

In like manner the G and D may be 
tuned. ; 


Each Student to His Own Talent 


By J. W. HULFF 


RE ARE MANY young violin students 
consider practice periods and taking 
ns a waste of time. There are some 
will go to almost any lengths to avoid 
weekly or semiweekly visits to the 
er. Many and varied are the excuses 
are offered: Want of time on account 
yme school work; objections to study- 
the violin because one of the parents 
1 young had a love and desire for 
1 music, but could not purchase an 
ument or take lessons on account of 
cial reverses; dislike of the violin be- 
- of an urge to become a saxophone 
r or a drummer; “not interested be- 
it is easier to turn on the radio and 
music without working for it,’ and 
, and so on. 

ere is no need here to answer these 
tions. The fact is that instruments 
0-day be secured to “fit” any pocket 
and violin instruction can be secured 
asonable cost, or taken free of charge 
r public schools. The other objections 
e met with the truthful and convincing 
tion that every child should have some 
> in his or her life. 

it is the wish of the parents, every 
should willingly take up the study 
e violin; and, if at the end of a year’s 
iction, with regular and conscientious 
ice, the student absolutely does not 
to continue, another instrument should 
iosen; then, in later years, the son or 


daughter cannot say that they never had 
a chance to study music. No matter what 
instrument is chosen when the violin is 
laid aside, the first year’s study will not 
have been wasted. 

It so often happens that those who can 
best afford to secure violin instruction are 
the very ones who do not appreciate their 
opportunities, while many a poor child, 
hungry for music expression through the 
medium of the king of instruments, must 
be content with corn stalk fiddles or cheap 
machine made instruments picked up in 
pawnshops or second hand stores for a few 
precious dollars. It is these latter children 
who so frequently accomplish wonderful 
results within a short space of time. They 
soon discover that the violin is not difficult 
to play, for, after all, there are but four 
strings and four fingers that are called 
into use. : 

If you have had a few lessons and meet 
with some slight difficulties that can easily 
be overcome with a little extra -practice, 
do not be quitters! You owe it to your- 
selves, your parents and your friends to 
make good—and you can make good if 
you are sincere. If the violin required no 
practice it would become so common that 


“none would care to listen to it. 


There is no more need for you to become 
a second Kreisler than there is for you to 
become the greatest mathematician because 
you study arithmetic. 


The Science of Bowing 


By H. JOSEF KLIMPL 


“THE DAYS OF T'ARTINI to the present 
the movements of the right arm in rela- 
o bowing have been referred to as the 
f Bowing. Granted that the knack of 
piling and producing a beautiful tone 
1er with absolute control of every type 
wing under every condition is surely 
t, what of the great amount of pre- 
ory work involved in creating this 
erful art of bowing? The science of 
1g enters when we start to analyze the 
ments of the upper arm, lower arm 
yrist. And what of the many intricate 
$ across the strings which, when 
zed, produce all sorts of figures; 
S, circles, semicircles, lines and what 
Surely this is a science all of its own. 
len attempting to analyze the right 
do not become confused and wonder 
er too little or too much arm move- 
being used, or too little or too 
‘rist. Do not lose hope because your 
does not conform to the standards 
set by Mr. So and So. Remember 
ing is of such an individual nature 
ze, and, if it were possible, to 
bowing of the great artists of 
would be doomed to immediate 


failure, simply because of the individuality 
of bowing. Does Kreisler bow as Menuhin, 
or Huberman as Elman? And to go further, 
the three violinists, Heifetz, Zimbalist and 
Elman are disciples of the same school of 
violin playing (the so-called Russian school 
developed by Leopold Auer) but they do 
not bow alike, nor could they, as the bow- 
ing technic of these three artists is as far 
apart as their respective personalities. This, 
in spite of the fact that they were taught 
bowing by the same teacher. 

But perhaps the most important factor in 
the matter of bowing is, and always will 
be, instinct—the instinct to cross the string 
with the proper movement, at the correct 
angle, the right amount of bow, neither too 
little nor too much wrist or arm. Instinct 
will be your guide in the proper movements. 
Remember, as no two people have the same 
finger prints, no two people can bow alike 
and the sooner you begin to develop an in- 
dividual style of bowing, the sooner will 
the goal be reached. Analyze each and 
every movement of the right arm and wrist 
and remember that bowing is an art only 
when its science is perfected when applied 
to the individual. 
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Ve can do without fire in the house for half of the year; but we must 
‘music the year round.”—Sidney Lanier. 
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ROSENTHAL 


Special 4 Weeks 
Teaching Engagement 


World Famous 


Piano 


Virtuoso 


MORIZ 
ROSENTHAL 


Known for 50 years as a “giant of ability— 
the perfect pianist—of all Liszt’s great students 
only one still active in 


concert.” 


HEDWIG 


Celebrated artist and teacher. In charge of the master piano classes at the famed 
Vienna Conservatory of Music. Discoverer and instructor of many internationally 


acclaimed artists. 


MAY 15th to JUNE 10th 


Private Lessons — Master Classes 
Auditors Classes 


Reservations must be made at once to insure your place in classes 


or to schedule time for private lessons. Write for information. 


SUMMER SESSION 


MAJOR TERM 
JUNE 26—AUG. 5 


Chicago Conservatory offers complete instruction during 
the summer sessions in all branches of Music and Dramatic 
Art. Special classes in Public School Music, Normal Methods, 
etc. Bachelor and Master of Music and Dramatic Art degrees 


granted. 


Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Dormitory accommodations. Write for catalog E.T. 
for full information to Jeanne Howard, Registrar. 


Chicago Conservatory 


25 EAST JACKSON BLVD., 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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VIOLIN TONE IMPROVED 


= 

2 Most violins are improperly thicknessed. Many have 
wm defective bassbars, as well, Either shortcoming will 
fe} be a damage to tone. As an expert violin acoustician, 
=I ~ beges rng to greatly improve the tonal quality of 
= any pcr instrument, cheap or expensive,—to invest 
= it with a sparkling, resonant, melodious voice that 
= will be rmanent. The next best thing to owning a 
c beautiful FRASER VIOLIN is the pleasure of owning 
= another make of instrument which I have pt 
= Ask for my Revoicing Circular; it's fre 
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Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


“VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 


An important Monthly Publication by Violin Expert 
25c per issue—$2.50 per year in U. S. A.—Foreign $2.75 


E. N. DORING, P.O. Box 733, Evanston, Iiinois 


VIRZI VIOLINS CATALOG 


New and Old... violins at a surprisingly low price 
“Expert Repairing 
E. J. & J. Virzi Corp., 503 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Courses are offered in all branches 
of music for the degrees, B.M., 
M.M., M.A., and Ph.D. in music. 


Because of the endowment by 
George Eastman expenses are mod- 
erate. Financial aid available for 
qualified students. 


Summer Session June 26-July 29 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 


The Eastman School broadcasts 
over N. B. C. Saturdays at 11:30 
A.M. E. S.1. 


Advantages 
affiliation, music library of 40,000 
volumes, sound proof rooms, 196 
practice pianos, 18 organs, etc. 


Due to limited enrollment early registration is advisable. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


include: university 


Fall Session Opens September 20 
For catalogues and general information address: 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, New York 


OSCAR WAGNER, Dean 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and others. 


Courses leading to the B.S. and M.S. Degrees in Instrumental, Singing, 


and Public School Music Departments. 


Catalog on request. 


120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


NEW 


ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Wallace Goodrich, Director. Quincy Porter, Dean of the Faculty. Faculty ° 


of eighty-four. Courses for Bachelor and Master’s Degrees. Diplomas. Spe- 
in all fields. Orchestral, ensemble classes. Dramatics. Illustrated 1938-39 
catalog. Opening of first semester September 15. 310 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse University 
Bachelor of Music 


Degrees : Master of Music 


Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 


All the advantages of a large University. Special 
dormitory, with 35 practice pianos for women 
music students, 5 pipe organs 


SUMMER SESSION ~—July 3 to Aug. 11 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 35, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 
should learn to 


Train Children’s Voices Correctly 
Splendid Remuneration 


Special Comprehensive Summer Course 
July 29—August 12, 1939—(Catalog) 


LOUISE WEIGESTER SCHOOL 


160 W. 73d Street New York City, N. Y. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Trinity Principle Pedagogy (Perfect) 
Musicianship (Elementary and Advanced) 
Piano Playing (New and Different) 


Nine Scholarships (Teachers) 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


103 East 86th St. (Park Ave) ., New York City 
SAcramento 2-4859 
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SUMMER STUDY IN 


NEW YORK 
(during the World’s Fair) 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Representative, Tobias Matthay 
Summer Class for Pianists, 
July 5—August 11 


Two morning lecture-classes weekly on the 
Matthay Principles of Tone-production and 
muscular freedom, practice-routines for 
scales, etc., fundamentals of interpretation. 
Private lessons by appointment. 


Particulars from 806 Steinway Bldg., 
New York City 


SPECIAL 


6 Weeks Summer Course 


in Harmony and History of Music 
FROM JULY 10th TO AUG. 18th 


One or both subjects may be taken, 
tuition fee for each subject, $30.00. 


The School of Music of EMPLE 
1526 Pine Street UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 
Answered 


By ROBERT BRAINE 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to 


ask us to te 


from the advertising columns of The 


A Sembock Violin 

O. B. R.—I cannot find the name of Gabriel 
Sembéck in any of the lists of famous violin 
makers, but your violin may be an excellent in- 
strument for all that. When you visit a large 
city take your violin with you, hunt up a lead- 
ing dealer in old violins, and get his opinion 
on yours. In his business of selling old violins 
he may have come across some Sembéck violins, 


A Town Named Violin 
T.. P.—-Yes, there is a town in the United 
States named Violin—Violin, South Dakota. 


A Book on Viola Makers? 

H. J. G.—I do not know of a work on the 
viola, listing the most famous viola makers, 
and giving a price list of their instruments. 
There may be such works, published in Europe, 
but I do not know of any. 


Ficker from Markneukirchen 

Cc. A. D.—Johann-Christian Ficker was a 
violin maker who made violins in the Markneu- 
kirchen region in Germany, from about 1755 
to 1800. As the label in your violin by this 
maker is dated 1753, it would be approximately 
one hundred eighty-five years old. The violin 
was probably made two or three years before 
1755. Ficker had only a moderate reputation 
as a violin maker. I cannot find prices of the 
violins of this maker listed in any works on 
the violin. Take your violin to a dealer in old 
violins, and he can estimate the value. Violins 
made by Johann Christian Schoenfelder, an- 
other Markneukirchen maker, are valued at 
from one hundred fifty to two hundred fifty 
dollars, in late catalogs. 


Violin Playing an Aid to Singers 

H. L.—Many famous female singers have 
perfected themselves in their art by learning 
the violin. Marion Talley, the famous American 
soprano is an excellent violinist. She formerly 
sang with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and now she is a star of a well. known radio 
program. She is said to learn her songs by 
playing them on the violin before singing them. 
Many other singers have made a practice of 
this. 


Names of Famous Violins 

S. T. G.—Practically all of the most famous 
violins of Cremona have names, which, how- 
ever, were not given them by the makers of the 
instruments, but by the owners, collectors, or 
famous artists who used the instruments in 
their concert playing. Thus, of the Stradivarius 
we have, the “Doyen,” the “Adam,” the 
“Prince Uchtomsky,” the ‘“Derenberg,’’ the 
“Conte D’Armaille,” the ‘‘Archinto,” and so 
on. Some of the names given to the ae oe 
Guarnerius violins are, the ‘“Ledue,’’ the 
“Doyen,” the “Spanish Joseph,” the ‘“Jarno- 
wich,” the “Mario.” Other famous Cremonas 
have been given various names. A famous 
Guadagnini, is known as the “Leonard,” a fa- 
mous Bergonzi as the “Bonjour de Paris,” a 
great Amati as the ‘‘Roxas.”’.As far as known 
none of the great Cremona makers named their 
violins. Collectors and violin dealers consider 
it an advantage, from the standpoint of adver- 
tising value, for such instruments to have 
names. 


Vibrato and Bowing 

W. G. V. 1. In the example you send, the 
four notes, each with a dash underneath and a 
curved line below the four notes, are played in 
one bow, with a slight stop between the notes. 
In other words, push the bow four times in the 
same direction, giving a short stroke to each 
note. 2. A prominent teacher says of perform- 
ing the vibrato, ‘The violin’s neck should rest 
lightly upon the middle joint of the thumb, 
also, the index finger’s root-joint should posi- 
tively not be in contact with the edge of the 
violin neck, as the hand could no more wave 
back and forth than a flag which was nailed 
on at the lower section of its pole.”’ 


The Famous Maud Powell 

T. R.—The late Maud Powell enjoyed the 
reputation of being the greatest American 
violinist. She studied the violin in the United 
States and Europe, where she was the favorite 
pupil of the great Joachim of Berlin, and con- 
certized with great success all over the world. 


Another Stainer? 

A. G. M. 1. No one can tell, without examin- 
ing it, whether your supposed Stainer violin 
is genuine or not. You will have to submit it 
to an expert judge of old violins. There are 
thousands of imitation Stainers ia the world, 
many of which are clever copies of the origin- 
als. A translation of the labels (written with 
pen and ink) in Stainers’ violins would read ; 
“Jacobus Stainer (made this violin) in Absam, 
near Innsbruck in (the date follows). 2. Some 
violinists prefer to have the strings higher 
above the fingerboard than others. Get the 


‘advice of a good violin maker on this point, 


or try several violins until you find one which 
you can play easily. Then measure the height 
of the different strings above the fingerboard. 
After you have ascertained this, you can cut 
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consists of writte 


other musical publications, 


your bridge, so that the strings will be of 
responding height. Some players like 
strings low and some high. 


Frangois Partelle 
A. L. McA.—Sorry I cannot trace the his 
of Francois VPartelle, Bologna 1770, or 
violins. There are thousands of violin m 
quite unknown to fame, some of whom, 1 
theless have made excellent violins. Tf 
visit Detroit at any time, which is near 
city where you reside, you might take yoy 
violin with you and show it to some of f 
dealers in old violins, in that city, and 
may know something of the maker, ] 


A Popular Violin Solo 
A. C.—The violin solo by Kelar Bela, 

of the Puszta,” is pronounced, “son 

pooz-tah?”’ It means “Gipsy.” 


Cannot Judge Violins 
J. H. T.—We are sorry but it is agains 
policy of THe Ertps to express an opiniol 
or against the quality of violins sold by y 
dealers. Your best plan is to have your teache 
or some violinist friend examine any violin 
are thinking of purchasing. : 


An Older Beginner ‘ 
M. W. 1. Just how any teacher can ex 
you, after but two months study, to be rm 
for the “Kreutzer Studies,” fingered oct 
the vibrato, the “Concerto, No. 23,” by Y 
and other violin works of similar difficult 
past my comprehension. Maybe he meant fe 
you to study these works after two or f 
years of study. They would do you no 
short of that time. The fact is, if you t& 
study these difficult works after only 
months of playing, you will be wasting 
time, and getting nowhere. Thousand 
pupils, hoping to become good violinists, 
complish nothing because they are workin 
material years beyond their present abilit 
I would advise you not to spend too much 
and money on your violin lessons, sine 
began at the age of twenty-eight, whie 
rather late for a violin student hoping to | 
music of more than ordinary difficulty. 
have talent, you could, of course, learn p 
and exercises of moderate difficulty. 


An Unknown Maker 
S. A. L.—I am unable to trace the h 
of the maker whose name appears in | 
violin. According to the label the violin § 
to have been copied from an instrument 1 
by Carlo Bergonzi, one of the most fal 
makers of Cremona, Italy. You might ¥ 
to some of the leading dealers in old vial 
in the large cities; who may know somet 
of the maker. There are thousands of ob: 
violin makers scattered all over the 
whose names are quite unknown to fame. 


Seating Arrangement for Quartet _ 

EK, B. T.—There is some variation in 
seating arrangement of string quartets 
some quartet leaders prefer one arrange 
and some another. The arrangement use 
the Flonzaley and London String Quart 
two of the world’s most famous quartets, 
have made frequent concert tours in this 
try, are both excellent. i 


A De Beriot Work 

G. F.—The “Concerto No. 1, in D,7"1 
Beriot, is a very brilliant and effective 
which is often used in concerts. It has 
effective left hand pizzicato work. It @ 
obtained with piano, or orchestra, accon 
ment. 


Steel Strings for Violoncello i 
E. M.—Some of the leading music¢ how 
the United States can supply steel strin 
the violoncello; that is, the A and D s 
One well known brand of these strings | 
seribed thus, “Aluminum A and D, of alm 
wire wound on first grade steel.” The C: 
strings are of gut, wound with silver | 
wire. It is possible to get a string-gauge 
violoncello, so that he can select 
strings you require. If not, the mu 
could no doubt select some very thin 
which are of the size you have been us! 


When Did They Begin?  . 
H. K. F.—The exact date on which 
famous violin prodigies began to 
violin is not known, but in most cas 
very early. Heifetz, Elman, Zimbal 
other virtuosi, at present before thi 
are supposed to have begun at the aj 
or five. Now comes Guila Bustabo, Its 
can, who, at nineteen years of age, i 
ishing a world tour, in which she h 
remarkable success. ntly, in Nev 
played the “Violin Concerto in 
Phinaemoe sapien Osan 
rmonic- phony pst 
ceived an pat de She is 0 
commenced to 
of two years, but whether this 
or not we have no record, i 
advanced and is now a world fame 
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for 


IOOL BANDS 
ORCHESTRAS 


sllection has books for Clarinets 
rnets in Bb, and for Saxophones. 


SAND and/or ORCHESTRA 
ALBUM OF MASTER CLASSICS—Com- 
either ensemble, playable in combination. 
rs by such composers as Beethoven, Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, Schubert, etc. 

‘CONCERT ALBUM—14 ‘selected numbers 
for either band or orchestra, playable in 
on. Lead parts for eight different instru- 
umbers include Rakoczy March (Berlioz- 
isquinade (Gottschalk), Amaryllis (Ghys), 


ENSEMBLE—A diversified collection of 14 
ompositions by various American writers. 

in combination. 41 separate books. 

ON THE ABOVE (each collection): Band 

wh 30c; String Books, each 40c; Piano- 


rae aG. 

EVERGREEN COLLECTION of Fifty Fa- 
iene> Songs that will never die. Heart 
uthern son war songs, religious songs. 
for all ban Sait orchestra instruments. 
(S$. A. B.) 15¢; Piano Acc. (Conductor) 
ther books, each 30c. 


BAN 
BAND BOOK OF CLASSICS—Contains 16 
such world-renowned composers as Verdi, 


humann, Schubert, Massenet, Offenbach, 
e, Brahms. Excellent epigre = interpreta- 
Book, 30c 


BAND BOOK OF MILITARY. MARCHES 
ed in two volumes, each containing 16 ex- 
nerd a Contains NATIONAL EM- 
ley (Vol. 1), and OUR DIREC- 

aa Eph ow (Vol. 2). Each Book, 30c 
FEcHOOL AND COMMUNITY BAND 
6 original compositions, including 8 marches. 
sollection for field, street, or concert. Easy, 
ely effective. ‘‘The pie yes Band 
Each Book, 30c 

1's BAND BOOK OF HIS MOST FAMOUS 
S—R. B. Hall was one of the great march 
all time, and here is the cream of his tal- 
des the ever popular De Molay Command- 
Each Book, 30c 


ORCHESTRA 
» FOLIO OF CLASSICS—Published in 3 
each containing selections such as Kamen- 
vy (Rubinstein), Polonaise Militaire (Cho- 
imphal March (Verdi), Angelus (Massenet). 
in both e and small combinations. 
nductor, 75c; all other books, each 40c 
* FOLIO FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS — 
in 3 volumes. Easy to play. The melodies 
bly tuneful and the arrangements for all 
ts are effective, practical, and correct. Parts 
truments. 
nductor, 65c; all other books, each 35c 
LOOSE-LEAF COLLECTION OF STAND- 
RCHES—Published in 3 volumes, each con- 
ich standards as Our Director, National 
and NC-4, Piano-Conductor, $1.00; 
all other books, each 50¢ 
BIA COLLECTION OF PATRIOTIC AND 
HOME SONGS—120 songs arranged in 
orm for over 50 Band, Orchestra, and 
struments. All parts interchangeable in com- 
thus many duet, trio, and quartet combina- 
possible. Piano book includes words and 
mixed quartet. ach Book, 50c 
ks for Mandolin Orchestra 


DY - FIRST BAND BOOK 


A UNISONAL Instructor 
“OR ALL BAND INSTRUMENTS 
By FORTUNATO SORDILLO 
Mirector of Music, Boston Public Schools 
rested players. Every book a melody book. 
=njoy practising. Cleverly-harmonized Piano 
iment. Piano Acc. & Teachers’ Guide, 60c; 
all other books, each 30c 
DICE 


MELODIES 


‘oe the MASTER COMPOSERS 


selection of lovely music from the classics 
rranged for elementary school orchestras. 
-Piano, 65c; all other books, each 35c 


RS Send for free lead books to any of 
advertised collections and Cornet Book 
y-First Band Book. Musical status must be 
*d. Refer to this ad. 


er Jacobs, Inc. 
ston St., Boston, Mass. 


. Spartansburg, 8. C. 
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The tongue should strike the reed with a 
firm, quick and well defined stroke and in 
no case should remain in contact with the 
reed. It must be drawn back very quickly 
both to permit the reed to resume its in- 
terrupted vibrations and to prepare for the 
next stroke. The lighter and more rapid 
the stroke, the more spontaneous and clean 
will be the staccato. The stroke must be 
thought of as a reaction rather than as an 
action. Drawing the tongue back is the 
most important part of the stroke. It is 
akin to the backswing in golf or the wind- 
up of a baseball pitcher. All too many be- 
ginners have the erroneous idea that a 
staccato stroke involves “hitting” the reed. 
The motion of striking the reed should be 
about the same as that of touching a red 
hot plate with the finger—most of the 
muscular force is used in getting away 
from it. This sort of mental image will 
prevent the very bad habit of remaining in 
contact with the reed after the stroke. 

Above all, it should be remembered that 
the tongue alone produces the staccato. The 
breath should not be used except as a sup- 
port for the tone, which, broken by the 
tongue into small sections, is thereby con- 
verted into staccato. An even pressure of 
the breath should be maintained at all times 
to supply the reed with the means for 
necessary vibration upon the renewal of the 
tone; vibration is on and off in a clear-cut 
manner. The jaw should not move while 
tonguing—“tonguing” is tonguing, and not 
“chinning.” No outside aid to the tongue is 
necessary, such as moving the throat mus- 
cles, blowing the breath in short bursts, or 
moving the lower jaw. 


Theory Put to Practice 


WITH THE FOREGOING SUGGESTIONS 
the student will be ready to try the staccato. 
Take a deep breath, remembering that the 
diaphragm must be depressed and forward 
for good support. Blow a long sustained 
tone such as an open G, for example. Bear- 
ing in mind the instructions as to motion 
of the tongue and its placement on the reed, 
pronounce the syllable “du.” This syllable 
is merely a suggestion, as many other syl- 
lables may also be used with good results 
—the “du” syllable seems to work best, 
however, for most people. If everything has 
been executed correctly, the result of this 
procedure will be a clean staccato note. 
The mental concepts which lie behind 
these physical activities are extremely im- 
portant. As mentioned before, the main con- 
cept to be retained is that a staccato is a 
short, long tone. That is to say, the quality, 
pitch and intensity of a tone should be ex- 
actly the same in a staccato note as it is in 
a long sustained tone. In fact, the staccato 
passage is merely a long curve of tone in- 
terrupted by the intermittent stopping and 
starting of the sound vibrations. This does 
not mean, as is so often assumed, that a 
staccato passage is a number of tonal sec- 
tions following each other consecutively. 
Such a concept is confusing, for, try as hard 


in mind, 


-as we may, no two tonal sections will be 


exactly alike. It is only by considering the 
“whole” as an aggregate of its “parts” that 
we can correctly describe or produce the 
effect of the pure staccato. The staccato is 

1 “effect”—an effect or variety in the long 
curve of tone. It is something done to the 
tone, rather than a series of entities. Tone 
is always a prime consideration, and with- 
out the tone there could be no such thing 
as the staccato. If staccato is produced awk- 
wardly, it will lose its value rather than 
add to the expressive possibilities. 

In the conception of staccato there are 
variations, and the two most recognizable 
are the “staccato proper” and the “legato- 
staccato.” The legato-staccato is not, as 


generally supposed, a product of a more 
sluggish manner of tonguing, nor is it the 
dragging of a lazy tongue. It is merely a 
softer stroke of the tongue as contrasted 
with the staccato proper, which is in itself 
a quick, light stroke. The very short 
staccato, or picchettate, should seldom be 
used and is simply a shorter and lighter 
stroke than the staccato proper. 

When the correct staccato is produced 
upon the clarinet, a very pleasant effect is 
secured. It is as though a series of small 
bells had been struck, one after another. 
They ring with a mellow sound and give 
the effect of light, clear, cleanly rapid move- 
ment. The slight ring after the staccato, 
which is such a valuable and also such a 
difficult effect to obtain, is one of the most 
charming and fascinating of the clarinet’s 
multitude of moods. Anyone who has heard 
it can remember it vividly as an inimitable 
and extremely pleasant sound. The legato- 
staccato has a more hazy, crepuscular ef- 
fect. It is moody, languorous and caressing, 
much like activity on a summer day—not 
fast enough to be pressing, but simply 
movement arising out of the joy of living 
and moving. 

In order to attain proficiency in the 
staccato, it is best to approach the problem 
by means of the Jlegato-staccato, or 
stroke of the tongue. This will, of course, 
involve the use of the “du” syllable pre- 
viously mentioned. Legato-staccato can be 
procured more slowly and with less inter- 
ruption of the tone quality. Slow passages 
in the lower or chalumeau register are the 
best practice. Repeated staccato strokes on 
the same tone ascending and descending 
chromatically are excellent as well. Before 
trying a staccato be sure to establish the 
embouchure by playing one long sustained 
tone. Keep a steady breath support, and try 
to use nothing but the tongue in striking 
the reed. As proficiency is reached in this 
slow staccato work, speed will be found 
to be simply a relative matter. Strike the 
reed faster and with a slightly sharper 
stroke, and the staccato proper will be pro- 
duced. Listen at all times for the bell-like 
ring after the staccato. It is the sure guide 
for measuring success with this effect. 


sott 


There are many good exercises to be 
found for the development of a _ good, 
staccato. One of the very best is the 


Staccato and Trill Exercise in Baermann’s 
“Celebrated Method for the Clarinet, Book 
III.” The scales and arpeggios in this book 
are excellent also, particularly for the 
staccato. Do not try for speed at first—try 
for clarity. 

One of the most difficult accomplish- 
ments is the playing of one clean, clear cut, 
perfect staccato note in any register, with- 
out extraneous sound before or after. This 
is possible only when complete control of 
the tongue has been attained. By working 
on the staccato by the principles mentioned, 
and by constantly experimenting, the stu- 
dent will at last accomplish good results. 
After a certain degree of proficiency has 
been attained in the use of the tongue, the 
student will find that his next problem is 
the correlation of the tongue and fingers. 
This constitutes another problem intimately 
associated with the problem of technic, and 
which must be treated elsewhere. The sug- 
gestions given here aim fundamentally at 
the acquisition of perfect use and control 
of the tongue. The Blancou studies from 
the works of Mazas are excellent in this 
respect. 

For the solution of the problem of 
staccato, as well as in all other problems in 
clarinet playing, there is no substitute for 
practice and patience. The only limitations 
are the extent of his own ability to apply 
the method presented. 
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Than The VIBRAHARP! 


Photo shows Ad 
rian Rollini, inter- 
nationally famous 


Vibraharp star. 


@ Whether you play 
for profit, 


for pleasure or 
no instrument offers greater 
opportunities for achievement than the 
sweet and mellow-toned Vibraharp. 
For proof, spend an evening with the 
Note the the 
Vibraharp in the arrangements of top- 


radio. prominence of 


notch orchestras . . . its success in swing 
ensembles . . . its mounting popularity 


as a background for vocal groups. 
Easy to Own—Easy to Play 


History-making new Deagan Vibraharp 


establishes a new high in value, a new 
low in price. Easy to play (lessons fur- 
nished). Irresistible as solo instrument 
—indispensable to the modern orches- 


tra. Particulars on request. 
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Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 


Honestly Rebuilt—Fully Guaranteed 
Please specify instrument you are inter- 
ested in and we will quote prices 
Distributors King Band Instruments. 

WEYMANN CO., Dept. E-S, 
1613 Chestnut St., Phila., 


Pa. 


LEARN SINS ote dghhe 


Quick course to playe rs of all in eerer nent 


arrangements of ‘‘hot’ eure ae choruses 
bellishments, agurer 18, ote 

MER 'B. riers” 
186 Remsen St. Dept. & 


ene IDEAL VACATION 
SEASON’S INSPIRATION 


GUY MAIER’S PIANO GLASSES 


Asheville, North Carolina 


(Altitude 3000-4000 ft.) 


Aug. 14-18: FOUR HOURS DAILY (10-12 A. M.; 8-10 P. M.) 


Repertoire: 


“Master Lessons’”’ 


on familiar classics ; special technical 


problems; valuable practise and “how to study” aids; analysis of new 


teaching material ; 


solo and two-piano recitals by outstanding artists. 


Fee: $30.00 if registration is paid by August 1—$35.00 after August 1. 
No part-time registrations accepted. 


Aug. 15-25: PRIVATE LESSONS. 


$15.00 per 45 minute period. 


Technic groups (up to four persons) $20.00 per hour. 


Practise facilities—Associate Teachers—Reasonable rates for room and board. 


For detailed information, address, 


Miss Julia Mayer, Secretary, 408 South Seventh St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


and advanced students, 


education. 


120 Claremont Avenue 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room E 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 
July 5 to August 11, 1939 


Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher's 
certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 
repertoire classes, 
materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 
musicology. Department for high school students. 


methods and 


Special one-week Forum Courses in all phases of music 


Catalog on request 


New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world's greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


Eight Weeks 
{ Summer Session 
June 26th to August 18th 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 
Courses in piano, voice, violin, ‘cello, organ, theory, 
public school musie and choir directing leading to 


Bachelor and Master degrees. 
INSTITUTE OF 


DETROI MUSICAL ART 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman 
DR. EDWARD B. MANVILLE, President 


Member of the National Associdtion of Music Schools. 
Founded 1897, All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 
School of Sacred Music. Faculty of 70 artists. Accredited 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 

H. B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
52 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


D Paul 


peas Reet 
= CHICAGO 


ae SCHOOL OF 
Music 
offers accredited courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Public School Music, 
Harmony, and Orchestral Instruments. 


Confers Degrees of B. M., Ph. B., and 
M. M. 


Distinguished faculty including 
SERGEI TARNOWSKY 
WALTER KNUPFER 
MME. MARIA KURENKO 
RICHARD CZERWONKY 
SAMUEL A. LIEBERSON 
ARTHUR C. BECKER 
The Dept. of Drama offers a 3-year Course 
Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 401, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


So enema, tama 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Four and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 
of Artist Teachers. Seventh Annual Bach Festival, 
qise 9 and 10, 1939, Send for catalogue or informa- 
tion to: 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


“I want to see a monument erected in this country to the women of 
America. It is the women of this nation who have given music to the 
people. Let the foreign artists pay for the monument and I shall be among 


the first to subscribe.” 


—Louis Graveure. 


FRETTED INSTRUMENTS GDEPAR 
‘Edited by GEORGE C. KRICK | 


The Care of Instruments 


in the possession of a fine guitar that 

had just arrived from abroad. Its tone 
was superb, the workmanship beautiful. 
Four months later it was in the hands of 
an expert repairman, as the top had split 
in several places. 

We had overlooked the fact that it had 
been made in a country where central heat- 
ing plants in homes are still a luxury; and, 
while the wood used in its construction 
had been thoroughly seasoned, it was not 
prepared for a sudden climatic change. 

Instruments of very light construction 
are easily affected by changes in atmospheric 
conditions and should be handled accord- 
ingly. To keep them for any length of 
time in a room with a temperature of 
seventy-five to eighty degrees is inviting 
disaster. During the winter season, when- 
ever the instrument is not in use, it should 
be put in its case and placed in a room 
with a temperature between sixty-five and 
seventy degrees, with the case kept on or 
near the floor and not on top of the piano, 
and of course some distance away from a 
radiator. When traveling about in cold or 
stormy weather, it is advised to have the 
regular carrying case enclosed in a weather- 
proof covering to insure the safety of the 
instrument. While the guitars and mandolins 
with carved top and back are able to with- 
stand greater wear and tear, on account of 
their heavier construction, it is well not 
to take too great chances with them, but 
to use the same caution as outlined above. 


Be a Good Housekeeper 


MoIsTUuRE AND Dust left to gather on the 
instrument will eventually clog up the pores 
of the wood, regardless of the lacquer finish; 
and an occasional treatment with a little 
furniture polish is strongly recommended, 
as this will help to preserve the wood, and 
in addition it will enhance the appearance 
of the instrument. 

We have known players of the classic 
guitar who were of the mistaken opinion 
that the lowering the tension of the gut 
and silk strings before putting the instru- 
ment away for the night, would help to 
minimize their breaking; but long ex- 
perience has taught us that keeping the 
strings at the same pitch will actually im- 
prove the tone of the guitar, as the wood 
of the sound board will gradually adjust 
itself to this string tension and on that ac- 
count prove more responsive. The frequent 
lowering and tightening of strings make it 
difficult to keep them in perfect tune after 
returning them to pitch, and they will lose 


Gis YEARS AGO we were happy 


- their brilliance of tone sooner than if kept 


at the same pitch. 

Banjoists should keep a careful check on 
the “head” of their instruments, which, at 
all times, should be kept stretched as tight 
as possible. After a spell of moist and 
humid or rainy weather, it is well to wait 
until the head is thoroughly dry before be- 
ginning to tighten it again. On the night of 
a concert engagement it is advisable to 
arrive at least a half hour before the per- 
formance, to give the instrument a chance 
to adjust itself to the temperature of -the 
auditorium. A pick guard made of aluminum 
or tortoise shell, to protect the head against 
the pick, and also against the moisture of 
the right hand, is a good investment. 


Selection and Care of Strings 


No MATTER HOW Goop the instrument, un- 
less the strings used are of a better grade, 
the guitar, mandolin or banjo will not give 
the player the satisfactory tone one might 
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expect from it. We have met 
have spent seventy-five, a hund 
hundred dollars for a guitar 
buying strings, they will try to 
cents and then wonder why the 
brilliant and of as good quality 

Perhaps no string has given 4 
headaches as the gut string 
guitar. Until we finally fine 
string, a great deal of experi 
necessary, as some instruments 
ter with thin strings and oth 
heavier ones, depending on tbh 
of the sounding board. In the b 
is advisable to gauge the strin 
after carefully deciding whick 
best results, stick to that partis 

While 9i6flii strings can be us 
second and third strings on the 
frequently prove “false,” espec 
higher positions; and so we f 
string made expressly for the g 
makers now offer these strings, 
to be “true” in all positions. — 

As the fretted fingerboard of 
and the right hand action both 
to the wear and tear, a string tha 
of hard rather than soft gut and 
is of even texture without any yel 
is preferable. Occasionally rubbin 
tire length of the string from nut 
with a bit of oil will lengthen its 

When putting on a gut string it 
customary to tie a knot at the e 
insert this in the slot of the b 
instead, a small loop is made and 
tied into it and then inserted in 
breakage of strings at that point 
kept down to a minimum. 

In selecting the wound silk bass 
the use of a gauge is again advisa 
thick heavy string will produce a ¢ 
less tone, while a string too thin 1 
particular instrument will lack sone 
carrying power. 

The life of strings depends of ¢ 
the amount of usage; but when 0 
begin to lose their brilliance it i: 
replace them. In the matter of | 
strings, the worst offenders are § 
found amongst players of plectr 
Hawaiian guitars, the tenor banjo 
mandolin, instruments, requirin 
strings. These strings do not bre 
and players will argue, “Why | 
ones?” The main trouble with plz 
strings is that perspiration of the 
fingers, together with moisture if 
cause them to rust, and, in addi 
wound wire bass strings do 
gather dust, which after a time wil 
the tone. Wiping the strings regu 
a woolen cloth kept in the instrut 
for that purpose, will help to ¢ 
accumulation of rust. 

On the plectrum guitar with ¢ 
and back, also on the Hawaiian 
heavy string gives the best resul 
top guitar sounds best with - 
medium thickness. We are ver! 
favor of the polished strings use 
time on Hawaiian guitars and 
able for all plectrum instrum 
facilitates plectrum technic anc 
to minimize the “squeak” oft 
some finger of the left 
one of the bass strings 
nigher position. 

During the past few y a 
string manufacturers bowed 
forts to improve the ¢ bi 
uct and we are thoroughl: 
the best grades of Ame Price 
superior to ) those from ¢ 


’ SUMMER SESSION “ 


For students pursuing advanced study and professional training. 
For undergraduate students desiring degrees Mus.B. or B.Se. 
For graduate students desiring degrees Mus.M. or M.Ed. 


Normal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers. 


Courses offered in every branch of musical instruction, 
® 


SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 


CONDUCTING CLINICS—Orchestra, Band and Chorus 
MUSICOLOGY—For graduate students 


FOR MUSIC SUPERVISORS AND EDUCATORS 


BAND DEPARTMENT under direction of Frank Simon, di- BAND FORMATION 
rector nationally famous Armco Broadcasting Band, offering COURSE—6 weeks under di- 
6 weeks course with daily rehearsals, and weekly concerts. rection of Merrill B. Van Pelt, 


4 9 3 9 S U M ME R S E Ss S | 0) N apt ee Also, band conducting course under Frank Simon in which conductor University of 


student conductors participate in weekly concerts. Cincinnati Band. 
8 WEEKS—June 19 to August 12 a 
6 WEEKS—June 19 to July 29 SUMMER ORCHESTRA under di- COMPLETE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


T <- Boric rection of Charles F. Stokes, offer- MUSIC DEPARTMENT, in. affilia- 
5 WEEKS—July 10 to August 12 ‘ ; ae Pa igh oF 


ing weeks course with daily tion with the University of Cin- 


2 WEEKS—July Bal to August 12 : % rehearsals. ; cinnati, under direction of Sarah 


Yancey Cline. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


Write for SUMMER BULLETIN 


4 Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
" Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
Ae Dept. E, Cincinnati, Ohio 
= SEO AS 
Siew 
restion of Rhythm 4. I do not know of any ex: "eas hy 
7 rad . + any exact reason why 
In the second measure of the following Hanon did not give the dominant and dimin 


a > Se = if » ginice j > 
pt from La Paloma is the sirteenth note ished seventh chords beginning on black keys. 


» left hand played between the second and A bay G[) >) It would . bab] owe , 
notes of the triplet in the right hand or UESTION AND NSW ER EPART MENT omitted Phen: neta had ie bein, hen Cath 
the triplet ?—Mrs. J. K. the thumb on the black key, a somewhat clumsy 
It is played after the triplet. Conducted fingering would have resulted when the ar- 

peggio was carried for more than an octave: 


and had any finger other than the tl I 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS started the arpeggio, the desired finger pattern 
Professor of School Music, Oberlin College Ge a Bane, been 4 ines fo-day many piano 


Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary peace se a0 eee the dominant and diminished 
seventh arpeggios beginning on the black keys. 


This can be se done by playing the notes in 
No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied f the full name Hanon a half-step higher or lower than they 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. are written. 


Long is an Accidental in Effect? ; i 
1. In Moonlight Waters (July Etude) pg ie ‘%, Rhythm in Schumann 


2. This sign does not mean that the chord is Ex.1 Q. 1. In playing measure eleven of Buse- 


8 B-flat i easure . In the next : : i $ 3 . ‘ 
is a B-flat in measu 17 arpeggioed although composers do sometimes bius in Schumann’s “Carnaval,” how is this 


ire a natural sign is placed before the B. 


yiece is in D major. Is this natural sign Use it ges way, especially in Seales having - - complex rhythm played? 
; a stretch of a tenth. However, in this case q be: aerate : 
sary? I thought an accidental held good ‘eour measures preceding the ritenuto) it is vs ear = =. Ex.1 


gh only one measure. used to show that all notes so marked are to etc. 


Talse . reuse October B le), meas- ° i jo © . ; ° A : 
n Sere aeerars ee ae the ae LS ther be played with the right hand. An augmented triad consists of a major third 
in the left hand with G in the right hand. 3. plus another major third, as D—F-sharp— 


A-sharp. D—F-sharp is a major third, as is 
also F-sharp—aA-sharp. An augmented triad is 
thus one degree larger than a major triad, 
which on D would be D—I*-sharp—A-natural, 
Following this principle of constructing aug- 
mented triads by putting one major third upon 
another, augmented triads can be built on any 2. In the “Symphonic Etudes” (Variation 
pitch thus: 11, measure 16) how is the following rhythm 
played?—Miss J. 8. 


ja 


2. Diminished seventh chords are built by 
combining three minor thirds, In root position 
the root (tone on which the chord is built) 
would be the lowest voice; in first inversion 
the third would be the lowest voice; in second 
inversion the fifth would be the lowest voice, 
and in the third inversion the seventh would 


this mean that these two G’s are to be 
cted melodically? 
In “Heller, Op. 47, Book 2,” page 22, 
is this measure: 


yu release the first G to play the second 
—D. O. D. 

1. You are right, but in this case, the 
yer was afraid the player might play 
in the next measure, as such a note 
i sound about equally well. 
Yes. 
Yes, the G is repeated, the repeated G 
held through the rest of the measure. 


Hand Trills in the Funeral March 


z How long does the ritenuto in mene- be the lowest voice. A. 1. In the two previous measures you 
05 of Chopin's “Sonata, Op. 35,” stay in Ex.3 are playing five notes on the first beat and 
f aad three on the second. In other words, you have 


Does the sign by the side of a chord How are Diminished Triads Constructed? hone beniatin the treble. so this measure ts 


ures 99 and 101) indicate the chord is | Q. 1. How are diminished and augmented —t so Ss really a two against three rhythm ; but a very 
triads constructed! ; 1, ; ; feel 


mepeesiocs? 2. How are diminished seventh chords con- complicated one. The main thing is to 


the two beats in the right hand just as you 


Ex.1 structed in all their inversions? Root 2nd 3rd . ; : 

/ h . ; Sadia wc rene d " ; felt them in the two measures before, and then 
fe vad aa would they be arranged in arpeggio Position iatertcs Inversion —_ Inversion to sense the triplet against them. Artists are 
4 % 3 rpegri 2 ow > rte ‘areless ¢ is sure. f ; onle 
j. Why, in Hanon's “The Virtuoso Pianist,” 3. In arpeggio form this would be: — eee ten an ee vedit peed ay ae 
are not dominant and diminished serenth piece, that Schumann meant the last quarter 
chords shown beginning on the black keyx?— Ex.4 b b note in the left hand to be played with the first 

Please write out any one of the trills Mrs. DB. W. T. be?’t Phe : nabeta the teiedet 1h the Fight hend 
al Bias in the left hand pert ol the A. 1. A diminished triad consists of a 2. This measure from the “Symphoni 
minor third plus another minor third, as 1)— Etudes” is not as complex as it looks, You 
F—aA-flat. D—F is a minor third, as is also ; probably are thinking that it is a two against 
1. I think Chopin means here to take [—A-flat. A diminished triad is thus one degree To play the arpeggio in first inversion the three rhythm, but if you will notice you are 

Pp ‘ ; : ; A - 

for a deliberate roll of this chord. I do smaller than a minor triad which on D would notes would be the same, only begin on the playing triplets in the right hand throughout 


© the five note motive should be be 1)—F—A-natural. Following the principle’ third of the chord, F; for second inversion be- the entire variation. The C-sharp (82nd note) 

+ at least. very little. if any. That is of putting one minor third upon another, gin on the fifth of the chord, A-flat; for third in the bass is on the “and” count of two, a! d 

* why Chopin has not marked an A Tinktniebed triads can easily be built upon any inversion begin on the seventh of the chord, the D-sharp (32nd note) in the treble is on the 
pitch, as: C-flat. “and” count of three 
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The eminent Hungarian-American pianist and nationally 
known pedagogue will return to the College for the first term 
of the Summer Master School beginning on June 19th. 


In addition to private lessons in piano, Mr. Raab will offer 


his popular class for teachers and professionals again this 


summer. Many advanced students find it advisable to enroll 
tor Musical Literature, Technic, and Teacher Training in com- 
bination with private lessons. : 


Mr. Raab will again bring with him the Moor Double Key- 
board Pianos and will also teach the technic and theory 
of this new instrument; private instruction only. 


SUMMER CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


First Summer Term — June 19th to July 29th 
Second Summer Term—July 31st to September 2nd 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 
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CN coke vicodin 


of FREE Piano Normal 
Conducted by 


BERNARD WAGNESS 


Outstanding American Child Specialist and Author of 
“The Bernard Wagness Piano Course” 


A Series 


» * » 


These Classes Will Be Given Through the Courtesy of 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 
1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
for the Convenience of Teachers In-and-About 
New York and of Teachers Elsewhere Who 
Plan to Visit the NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


*® » »® 
In NEW YORK—June 26th to July Ist (inclusive) 
Te. . July 17th to July 21st (inclusive) 
STEINWAY HALL, 109 WEST 57TH STREET 


The classes begin each day at 9:30 A. M. and close at 12:30 Noon. 

Subjects covered: The Pre-School Child; The 7 to 12 year old Beginner: 

The Adult Beginner. The following essentials of teaching will also be 

discussed and demonstrated: Reading; Rhythm; Ear Training; Keyboard 

Serer Transposition; Technic; Pedaling; Memorizing and Teaching 
aterials. 


IMPORTANT: There is no charge for these classes. It is important that 

teachers make reservations in advance to guarantee space. Upon receipt 

of each reservation an admission ticket will be mailed to each teacher. 
Address All Requests for Reservations to: 


SECRETARY TO BERNARD WAGNESS 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your Guide to the New York World’s Fair 
(Continued from Page 320) 


back. To New York, there will be 30-day round trip railroad rates, the reducti 
creasing as the distance to New York increases. First-class 30 day rates will | 
effect from June 1 to Sept. 30. Coach rates from April 28 to Oct. 28. 

Rooms—Here are some representative N. Y. hotels of various types: 

Midtown transient hotels: New Yorker, 34th St. & 8th Ave., singles $3.50 & up 1 
day, doubles $5 up. Wellington, 7th Ave. & 56th St., singles $2.50 up, doubles $ 

Uptown, semi-residential: Breton Hall, 2350 Broadway, singles $2.50 up, 
$3.50 up. Narragansett, 2510 Broadway, singles without bath $1.50 up, doubles 
bath or singles with bath, $2.50 up, doubles with bath $3.50. 

For women: Barbizon, 140 East 63 St., singles without bath $2.50 up, doubles with 
bath $4.00 up, singles with bath $3.00 up, doubles with bath $5.00 up. Martha Was 
ington, 29 East 29 Street, singles without bath $2.00 up, doubles without bath or sing 
with bath $3.00 up, doubles with bath $4.00 up. 

For furnished rooms, write to Registered Rooms, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave., ste ing 
type of room you would like. For information on YWCA rooms, write to 129° 
52 St, N. Y. C. For information on YMCA rooms, write to 420 Lexington Aj 
N. Y. C. For rooms nearer to the Fair grounds, consult the Flushing, L. I, Chamt 
of Commerce. 

Eating Places—Besides countless individual restaurants of every conceivable : 
there is a number of chains with eating places all through the city. Inexpensj 
cafeteria chains include Horn & Hardart, Foltis-Fischer, Willow, Bickford’s a 
Stewart’s. Childs, Stouffer’s and Schrafft’s are higher-priced chains. The finest quali 


Chicago, Illinois 


Classes 


chain is Longchamps’. For rare and exotic foreign eating places, from Syrian 


Japanese, consult the Travel Dept. On the Fair grounds, there will be at leas 


restaurants of every type and price level. 


places in the pavilions of foreign nations, where all sorts of interesting foreign dish 


will be served. 


A special Fair feature will be the eatir 
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Ten Years Before the ‘Mike’ 


(Continued from Page 302) 


things, but one may buy ‘individual’ things. 
Some dresses I have let down and taken up 
countless times, according to the style of 
the season, before I could bear to part 
with them. I like jewelry, especially dia- 
monds and rubies. Diamonds reflect light 
and are such cheerful companions. Rubies 
are red; and red is my color. I believe 
that I am always lucky when I wear red, 
though I do not carry this to extremes. 


How to Understand the Pipe Organ 
(Continued from Page 339) 


preparing the registration of the next move- 
ment, always in advance and exactly on 
time, meanwhile accompanying those who, 
as a rule, have only one definite thing to 
do. The writer is certainly not decrying any 
artist who plays any other instrument, be- 
cause music may be very difficult for any 
one of them, including the noble human 
voice with its many art problems, well un- 
derstood by the author who used to sing; 
but the mental, digital, physical endurance 
and adroitness, and especially the pre- 
arranged logical planning necessary for 
good organ playing, all of these are so 
much more advanced and more difficult to 


Tuneful Twaddle 


Impossible Choice 


The very nature of a request often makes 
it impossible to grant it. 

In a fashionable restaurant a new multi- 
millionaire with no knowledge of French 
and no desire to expose his ignorance, 
pointed to a line on the menu and said to 
the waiter: " 

“T’ll have some of that.” 


Music Lovers to earn LIBERAL COMMIS 
securing subscriptions for THE ETUDE. 

full time. No Cost or Obligation. Write f 
plete details TODAY! Address: 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZI 


“To young singers, asking for help a 
advice, I reply that the more I see of li 
the more am I convinced that the 
more real chance for happiness and 
tentment in the home town than in hy 
cities like New York. Success, too ¢ 
is dearly bought. Every ambitious si 
or player should pause and think a 
dred times before trying for a care 
the big city.” 


do than efforts upon any other musica 
strument, that there is no comparison. 

Therefore, the next time that 
you hear an organist play solos, or h 
to an accompaniment being done by 
organist for a singer, do not go rus 
up to the soloist and tell her only that 
did a great job, meanwhile forgetting ¢ 
pletely that the organist was not only 
accompanist, furnishing the harmonic ¢ 
for the singer’s melody, but that he 
successfully keeping up with the singe 
maneuvering many complicated gadgets 
at the same time was producing an esth 
musical and proper volume backgroun 


“I’m sorry, sir,” the waiter answ 
“but the band is playing that.” 
x ok ok Ok OK 


Music Box Discovery 

“Where’s that mouth organ baby 

playing with? Mercy! I hope he 
swallowed it.” 


“Blow into his mouth, mother, < 
if it plays inside him.” 


CIRCULATION DEP’T 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


d Tonsils 
am sigtcen years old and have taken 


singing lessons. I have a wide bass- 
range. with lots of volume; and my 
bition is to be an opera singer. My 
has giren me much encouragement in 
d, My tonsils are infected. Would it 
y voice to have them removed? What 
st method of doing this?—C, G. 


ou should consult the most famous 
in your neighborhood; for, once the 
re out, no doctor can put them back 
our surgeon should have the knowledge 
ose your case and the technic necessary 
ve the tonsils without injuring the 
muscles of the throat. Have the op- 
done, if he thinks it necessary. There 
no injury to your voice if the surgeon 
1, but rather the voice will improve. 
» very young. Be careful that you do 
uin your voice by forcing or by strug- 
r high tones. Be content to make haste 


Questions from a Very Young Girl 
am a thirteen year old girl and have 
rted taking singing lessons. My range 


e there different ways of going up the 


her, who does not teach choirs? 

my range ordiviary or extraordinary? 
a igo young to take singing lessons? 
—F. M. M. 


her you suggest taking from a differ- 


. Your teacher should explain and crit- 
ue scale. She will endeavor to make 
erstand that it must have the same 
from the bottom to the top, so that the 
ones will not be throaty nor the high 
ached. a 
your teacher is a well qualified mu- 
here is no reason why she should not 
a choir in her leisure time. 
r range of tones is long. The question 
W many tones you have in your voice, 
many of these tones are good in qual- 
are easily produced. 
irteen is very young for serious vocal 
e careful that you do not strain your 
* strenuous exercises. Learn to make 
owly. 


hapen Uvula 

ged lady friend of mine speaks 
al. She does not have enlarged ade- 
t her uvula is not in the center, hang- 
e a distance to the rear of the soft 
ould this cause a nasal voice? Please 
exercises in speaking and singing and 
cles she should read.—Mrs. A. C. D 


our description of the position of the 
1 relation to the soft palate suggests 
ght malformation. You should see a 
pecialist. Perhaps some astringent ap- 
4s are in order, or even a slight opera- 
ore the uvula is able to return to its 
ition. 
the young lady learn to breathe deeply, 
the breathing muscles instead of just 
the upper chest, as she probably does 
e pitch of the speaking voice should 
Iso, especially in speaking. She should 
© project the tones through the nose, 
taken attempt to achieve the so-called 
onance.”’ Nor should she raise the 
and toward the back, in an attempt 
the Throat.’ She should learn to 
the action of the breath upon the 
rds and to leave throat, soft palate, 
external muscles alone, so that they 
automatically. Read Shakespeare’s 
lain Words on Singing”; Clara Kath- 
8 book, “English Diction’’ Vol. I; 
small brochure, “What the Vocal Stu- 
ould Know.” The publishers of THe 
an furnish these. 


Baritone 

a baritone twenty-four years of age, 
taken lessons for one year and a 
es my voice is hh 

/ I have not been able, as yet, 
@ voice properly on the breath and 
e breath on the diaphragm. Some- 
such doubt that I am unable to 
gle “Ah” correctly. 

e suggest a remedy for this uncer- 


advises the use of a wide belt 
al support. What is your 


the average range of a baritone? 


a. * . 


s your feeling of uncertainty 

mess, or what the psychol- 
0) “4 complex.” The singer 
either of these things, or 


liately experience a lack of vocal 
pepnre: nt af be considered to 
Include = t 


many breathing 

¥ intercostal, the 

abdominal muscles. 

th inspiration and expira- 
a 


ey 


ull and vibrant and ° 


VoIcE QUESTIONS 
Answered 


‘By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
eee. address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


ley’s “Vocal Science.” Tone placement is a very 
vexed question. Read Shakespeare’s “Plain 
words on Singing” and Fillebrown’s “Reso- 
nance in Singing and Speaking.” 

2. Sbriglia advocated putting a wide belt 
upon heavy, fat men and women. This was 
hever suggested to a person of normal weight 
and good physique. On the contrary, he in 
sisted that the clothing should be suspended 
from the shoulders, so that the breathing 
muscles should be unimpeded in their actions. 

3. There is no average range for any voice. 
If you can sing a smooth scale from 


and can say the words easily and distinctly 
upon all these tones you should be happy. 


The Young Vocalist 

Q.—I am fourteen years of age and T have 
a well set voice. It is heavy, strong and music- 
al, with a range jrom A below Middle © to 
H-flat above High C. I have studied piano for 
eight years, but my goal is to be an opera and 
concert star. There is no vocal teacher near 
here from whom I can take lessons, so I must 
study by myself. 

1. Give me the names of booklets and solos 
that will help me. 

2. Is there any library where I can borrow 
“Opera Books” so I can study one opera a 
month and its composer? I will pay the 
postage. 

8. Should I go on with piano or voice? 

—M. G. 

A.—You are very young to attempt the 
serious study of singing. Your letter suggests 
that you have a voice and are musical. Please 
be careful not to strain it by singing too loud, 
too long, nor too high. As you have studied 
piano for eight years, you know that one does 
not commence with Beethoven’s sonatas and 
Liszt’s concertos. So it is with the voice. Years 
of careful preparation are necessary before 
singing the difficult music of the operas. Read 
Shakespeare’s “Plain words on Singing’ and 
many similar books. Commence your studies 
with simple exercises like Abt’s “Singing 
Tutor” and Concone’s “Vocalises.”” When you 
sing a song choose a simple one with com- 
fortable words and not too great a range. Pro- 
ceed slowly. The more haste, the less speed. 

2. In every great city there is a library 
which will permit you to borrow its music free. 
Communicate with the librarian of the great 
city nearest to your home. 

3. By all means study both piano and voice. 
You are too young to be sure which will be 
best suited to your talent in the future. Besides 
one never can know too much. 


Should She Sing as Well as Play? 

Q.—I am a girl eighteen years of age, with 
a voice ranging from below Middle C to above 
High O. I never have taken singing lessons, but 
my friends tell me that my voice is extraordi- 
nary. I cannot afford lessons, for I am studying 
piano and preparing for a scholarship compe- 
tition at a conservatory this fall. Please advise 
on self-training. Do you think my voice would 
be worth it?—L. A. 


A.—Your range 


is extraordinary : and if you can make a sweet 
and lovely tone upon all these notes and sing 
a smooth scale you should certainly go on with 
your vocal study. Try for beauty, clarity, and 
freedom of enunciation, rather than great 
power of sound. Quality is, after all, more im- 
portant than mere noise. If you are successful 
in obtaining a scholarship for the study of the 
piano in a conservatory, ask one of the singing 
teachers to give you an audition and advice. 
Perhaps you might win a vocal scholarship 
also, for there are very few good voices in the 
world. 


A Singer With No Repertoire 

Q.—I am twenty-four years of age, a lyric 
soprano, and I have atudied for four years. My 
teachers never give recitals or take the same 
keen interest in their pupils as the ones whe 
write to Tue Ervpe scem to do. My voice tx 
good and has been compared to Melba’s. Can 
you tet me the name of a coach who gives 
rocal lessons, prepares his pupils for recitals, 
and whose lessons are moderate in price? 

—A. S. 

A.—If your voice is really comparable to 
Melba’s, you should have no difficulty in get- 
ting either singing lessons or engagements. 
Her voice was one of the really great voices of 
musical history, so ravishingly beautiful as to 
charm every audience. Added to this was a 
delightful personality, a wonderful technic, 
and good pomcenens. 

There are many fine, musical teachers in 
New York, who would be able to teach you how 
to use your voice, how to study the usual 
repertoire of songs, arias and operas, and how 
to act upon the stage. Seek diligently until you 
find such a one and then work hard for him. 


AMERICAN 


NSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


53rd SEASON 


CHICAGO 


tions. Many special 


Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all other branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREES—BACHELOR OF MUSIC, BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION, MASTER OF MUSIC and MASTER 
OF MUSIC EDUCATION; TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES. 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Unsurpassed faculty of artist instructors, many of national and 
international reputation. 


Thorough preparation for concert, radio, opera and teaching posi- 
features, weekly recitals, concerts with full 
orchestra, lectures, school of opera, training in students’ symphony 
orchestra, bureau for securing positions. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Three Summer Sessions—May 11 to June 21, 
June 22 to August 2 and August 3 to September 13 


Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of Opera, School 
of Acting, Children’s Musical Training (Robyn System), Class Piano Method 
(Oxford), Theatre Organ Playing 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, President 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 


E. Clifford 
Toren, 
Director 


School 


Year 


ts} 
Music 


Trains students for active musical careers in 
their chosen field. Progressive faculty. Conserv- 
atory occupies own building. Piano, voice, 
violin, cello, reed and brass instruments, church 
and choral music, theory, music education and 
expression. Summer School begins June 19. 
Write E. CLIFFORD TOREN, Dir. 
3236 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


SCHOOL OF If 
SHIRLEY GANDELL, M.A., Oxiord 
University, England, President. 

34th year. Accredited. Offers courses 
in all branches of Music. Certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. Desirable board- 
ing accommodations. Located in down- 
town musical center. 

Box E, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ENROLL NOW 


FOR LOW-COST 
SUMMER COURSES 


Thorough, professional instruction, 75 
artist-teachers. Cultural, recreational ad- 
vantages of cool, lakeside Chicago. Send 
for catalog and all-expense estimate. 
Private instruction in piano, voice, all 
instruments, theory, composition, dra- 
matie art, dancing. Special short-term 
courses in 50 subjects, including piano 
normal class, teaching repertoire, class 


OSMOPOLITAN 
Sic 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


_ A professional school 
in a university environment 


For Free Bulletins Write to 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1830 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kinduaniten Methods 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Airplane view of Grant Park 
opposite Sherwood Music School 


piano, master classes in piano and voice, 
public school music, conducting, theory, 
composition, microphone technique, ete. 
Write today—postcard will do. 410 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
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JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


announces 


His First Course* 
For Training Piano Teachers 
To Conduct Normal Classes 


To be held in New York City 
For One Month—from June 3rd to June 30th 


Applications will be acccepted from piano teachers who wish to 
give Normal Training Courses in the JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ 
PRINCIPLES OF PIANO TEACHING. 


Teachers completing this course satisfactorily will be given a 
CERTIFICATE designating them as “ACCREDITED NORMAL 
TEACHERS OF THE JOHN M. WILLIAMS SYSTEM OF TRAIN- 
ING”, and will be permitted to conduct JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ 
NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES. These teachers should be willing 


to travel. 
Classes will be limited. Applications accepted up to May 15. 
PRICE FOR THE ONE MONTH’S COURSE: $100.00 


For information address: 
Management of John M. Williams 
136 East 64th Street, New York City 


* This Training Course for Master Piano Teachers must not be 
confused with former lectures given by Mr. Williams 


THE DUNNING COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 


Creative—Pre-School—Intermediate—Junior—Senior Courses 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, International Dean 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS 
Miss Allie E. Barcus 
2001 Hill Crest 
Ft. Worth, Texas: 
Chicago and Kansas City 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick 

940 S. E. 68 Ave., Portland, Ore.: 
San FranciscomJuly Sth 

and New York City—Aug. 9th 


Miss Minnie Cogbill 
2727 W. Grace St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Miss Adda Eddy 

136 West Sandusky 
Bellefontaine, Ohio: 
Columbus and Dayton 


Mrs. Laud German Phippen 
3508 Potomac Ave. 
Dallas, Texas: 

Denver and Los Angeles 


Mrs. Virginia Ryan 

76 E. 79th St., New York City 

Normal and Interpretation 
Classes 


Mrs. Stella H. Seymour 
1419 S, St. Mary’s St. 
San Antonio, Texas—June 4th 


Houston, Texas—July 9th 


Dates and booklet of information sent upon request. 


DR. THOMAS TAPPER S 


will give the following courses at the 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 5 to August 11 
Personal Equipment and Resources 
For particulars address 
Room T 


Music History Community Music 


120 Claremont Avenue 


IVIENE e’% THEATRE 


cones year) Choice—Drama, Dance, Vocal; Stock Theatre 
pearances, Motion picture filming, screening and Radio 
(while learning) for Acting, Teaching and if Sans Gradu- 
ates: Be Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, Peg shannon, 

etc. Separate children’s department. (Catalog) gl 
Sec'y. 66 West 85 St., N. Y. 


New York 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. ‘Phila., Pa. 


* * * * * 


“The important phases of the curriculum today are literature, music and 
art. They are the fundamentals—not fads and frills. The fads and frills are 
square root, cube root, metric system, apothecary'’s weight and other mathe- 
matical formulas which nobody uses.”—William John Cooper, U. S. com- 
missioner of education. 
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Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE. 


Victor Herbert As I Knew Him 


(Continued from Page 296) 


of that dancing melody and the pervading 
rubato gave him away. Before the number 
was out a week, he had to confess to its 
authorship. 

Rubato is the outstanding characteristic 
of all his music. Without it, his music does 
not really exist. It peeps coyly out of 
almost every measure he ever wrote. The 
interpreter who fails to recognize this is 
unable to bring a Herbert composition to 
life. The fact that so many conductors 
and performers are unaware of this vital 
and all important thread in the pattern of 
every Herbert composition is the one thing 
that leads to so many dull current inter- 
pretations and threatens the longevity of 
the Herbert compositions. 

This rubato is not only vitally essential 
throughout the body of his compositions ; 
it is imperative in the up-beats to many 
of them, especially his marches. These 
very often start with an up-beat consisting 
of two notes: 


Ex.1 
Be see Se Ee 

Do not, please, put heavy pauses on those 
first two notes. They should be slightly 
ritarded, but not stiffly so, reserving the 
regular tempo for the first full measure. 
Nearly every conductor today interprets in- 
correctly the March of the Toys from 
“Babes in Toyland.” The whole thing be- 
comes stiff and un-Herbertian, when heavy 
pauses are slapped on those four notes that 
immediately precede the first full measure 
of the march proper. Keep them free, and 
sprinkle on them a dash of rubato. Other- 
wise, it is a dull dish and fit to set before 
no one. 

In the Herbert waltzes, give them the 
Viennese lilt he brought to their composi- 
tion, and without which they are just 
numbers in three-four rhythm. Anticipate 
the second beat and delay slightly the 


third. In print, his accompaniments usually 
look like this: 


Ex. 2 

A B 

lz J J fol: Jf 
but always interpret them this way: 


pols pa 


Herbert made his fame and his fortune 
from his operettas, musical comedies and 
light orchestra pieces; but, deep down, he 
always regretted that his major works were 
not better known, especially his two grand 
operas, “Natoma,” in three. acts, and 
“Madeleine,” a one ‘act opera. The first 
was produced in 1911 and given thirty- 
eight times by the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion; whilst the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany gave “Madeleine” just six times. 
Herbert was especially proud, as he had 
just cause to be, of “Natoma”; and the 
fact that it was allowed to languish in 
silence always rankled him. 

He was strongly outspoken against the 


attitude of operatic producers here, not. 


only as they affected him but also as ex- 
hibited towards all American opera com- 
posers. He deplored the poor casts at one 
time assigned to works in English; and, 
in Herbert’s day, do not forget, there were 
few American singers to do the leading 
roles in native works. 

“You cannot cast a grand opera in ‘Erie 
lish with all American singers, he once 
said. “When my ‘Madeleine’ was produced 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
baritone coughed his part in Spanish.” 


UDE.” 


it- it > 


He often referred to those first dis 
rehearsals of “Natoma.” Each day wi 
bring cries of “C'est impossible!” fi 
conductor, chorus-master and singers, 

“Do you recall that portion of the op 
just before the sixth scene in the first 
where Alvarado is on the stage w 
Castro? Natoma eyes the pair suspiciov 
Alvarado, turning to Castro, sings, ‘I ne 
liked that girl. She broods too much,’ 

At this point, the rehearsal was stopp 

“‘Broods’, said the director. ‘What | 
that?’ 

“Then and there a great discussion y 
begun centering about that very, 
strange word ‘broods.’ It simply mez 
nothing to the Italian director. Finally, J 
Redding, the librettist, had to change t 
word to one that jingled less queerl 
the ears of the director. Would this trifli 
but annoying occurrence have arisen ir 
company of American singers?” 


An Expansive Versatility 


HERBERT COVERED A VAST AMOUNT of 
sical territory in his day. Starting off wi 
operettas of the old school, he later turr 
his facile pen to musical comedy, gre 
opera, revues, music for the movies, al 
finally jazz. He did not object to jazz, 
such; only to bad jazz. His musical shoy 
at the end, were light pieces of small wor 
and little from them has lived. Nor d 
he think much of them, as compared w 
such fine works as “Eileen,” “Prine 
Pat,” “Naughty Marietta,” and “Babes 
Toyland’; but the writing of them 
keep his large coffers filled. 

“What can I do?” he once asked, as 
stood before the mantel of his room at t 
Hotel Belvedere in Baltimore. “The ma 
agers want nothing but shows with sen 
mental tunes that are easy to sing 
easier to dance to. I have a family. Th 
must live and I must live; so . 7 
significant shrug finished the sentence. 

One of the last things he wrote was 
Suite of Serenades for Jazz Orchestr 
(Spanish, Chinese, Cuban and Orie ‘a 
which was commissioned by Paul Whit 
man and written especially for his histe 
making concert at Aeolian Hall, on 
ruary 12, 1924, when Oom Paul made 
bold attempt to make a good woman ¢ 
of jazz. 

In the years prior to this, Herbert h 
been touring the leading movie theaters 
the country. Those were the days wh 
thirty to forty men in the pit of a pictt 
palace was not an unusual sight. Herbs 
guest-conducted in nearly every large mo 
house from Montreal to Los Angel 
Those early houses had meager appo! 
ments, and there were no provisions f 
artists. Herbert was forced to change 
clothes in everything from the manage 
office to the check room. 


Subduing A Recalcitrant Orchesi 


IN THOSE DAYS OUR PATHS CROSSED OF 
and in all sorts of places. The backgrov 
and conditions varied; but Herbert 
always the same, and so were his res 
with any orchestra. To see him cone 
an orchestra was always a thrilling 
perience for the spectator, if not for 
musicians. We saw our first o: \ 
hearsal under Herbert when he was m 
“Princess Pat” ready for its pren 
the Cort Theater in Atlantic City, in 
summer of 1915; our last, in 1923, 
he was at the Rivoli Theater in Baltir 
In nearly every rehearsal at w 
were present, the local | 
out with a chip on nee "it 
Herbert stepped into 
men knew he mae 
Most of bass > 
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Advance of Publication Offers 
—May 1939— 


All of the books in this list are in 
preparation for publication. The low 
Advance Offer Cash Prices apply 
only to orders placed Now. Delivery 
(postpaid) will be made when the 
books are published. Paragraphs de- 
scribing each publication follow on 
these pages. 


ALL-Ciassic BAND BooK—LEIDzEN 
RS ae cm Be cans adda cedse 
25 or More Parts, Each’ ...........2...0.c000 
Conductor's Score (Piano) 
MANUAL OF FUGUE—OREM ..........cccccssssessseseeeseners 
OuT OF THE SEA—CHILDREN’S OPERETTA— 


DMM DID coerce odin cc cnaeddtpu cu sce ant Sodensestopeegenes ste =p) 
PLAY AND SING—PIANO—RICHTER a 
SIXTEEN MoperRN Etupes—TRUMPET—HuBER .40 
Ten Stupies IN BLACK AND WHITE—PIANO— 

PR RAI OE A ye gseacocie. 1 aeubeccvasticesalosocsesiokebsn soutaacae 20 
TwerEtveE Master Etupes IN MINoR KEeys— 

CPIianO)—<ZACHARA 2..200...c0cces-ceccseassogeesesoecsasooes .20 


YOUTHFUL BARITONE, THE—SONG ALBUM .... .35 
YOUTHFUL TENOR, THE—SONG ALBUM 


SUMMER MUSIC STUDY—Have you 
noticed, lately, the advertising pages of 
magazines that number among their sub- 
seribers music teachers and students? How 
page after page is devoted to announcements 
of Summer Courses at leading educational 
institutions, of Summer Music Camps for 
boys and girls? It is heartening to see the 
interest displayed in these cultural activities, 
the ambitious youth of the nation turning 
aside from idleness and frivolity to devote 
generous portions of their vacation to mu- 
sical advancement. 

The Publisher's experience of the past 
decade, or more, reveals that not all Sum- 
mer Music activity is confined to large 
schools or to the metropolitan centers. Many 
a teacher in small towns, and in suburban 
or rural districts, has profited by this thirst 
for knowledge on the part of American 
youth by organizing classes in various mu- 
sical classifications, such as appreciation, 
history, theory, harmony, the opera; all 
pleasing subjects to study and easy for the 
teacher to undertake. Teachers, looking to 
next season’s enrollment in their classes, to 
the future in their pedagogical careers, find 
that Summer Classes take up little of the 
teacher's or pupils’ leisure time, yet they 
keep alive interest in matters musical and 
stimulate a desire for more musical knowl- 
edge, with the resultant determination to 


continue “taking music lessons.” 


_ Materials for use in Summer Study Classes 
easily are obtainable, some standard text 
s being especially adaptable for such 
e. James cis Cooke’s Standard History 
Music (1.50) offers a splendidly arranged 

ram for an intensive course in the sub- 


course be 
Meoiece aass Spare 
younger students will enjoy 

a~ 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN OF INTEREST 
TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


Space here does not permit more detailed 
listing of suggested materials but the Pub- 
lishers will be glad to supply such informa- 
tion upon request, covering also other 
subjects for Summer Music Study like piano 
classes, violin classes, singing groups, opera, 
etc. Just address a note to Theodore Presser 
Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, stating 
the subjects in which you are interested. 


THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH—It 
was necessary to combine two photos to 
place the young musician and singer de- 
picted on THe Erupe cover this month in 
an outdoor setting 
suggestive of his sole- 
ful singing of the 
favorite cowboy song, 
Home on the Range. 

While the song 
may have a cowboy 
origin, we doubt if 
the number of cow- 
boys who have sung 
it can equal any- 
where near the num- 
ber of “‘bathroom 
baritones,”’ ‘‘ban- 
queting basses,” and “tuxedo tenors,” who 
have vibrated their vocal chords with this 
number. It does have a real cowboy atmos- 
phere and it is easy to sense behind the 
rhythmic feel of the number the long, slow 
lope of the range ridden horse. 

The photographic material utilized for this 
cover came from the studio of Harold M. 
Lambert, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


TWELVE MASTER ETUDES IN 
MINOR KEYS, For Piano, (Grade 6-8) 
by Franciszek Zachara—Rarely is it our 
privilege to publish so important a work for 
advanced pianists as this latest opus from 
the pen of the young Polish pianist, Fran- 
ciszek Zachara, whose pieces for piano ap- 
pearing recently in Tue Erupe have attracted 
so much favorable comment. 

Mr. Zachara’s first public appearance as 
a soloist in this country was in New York 
City in 1928. Since then he has given numer- 
ous recitals in Town Hall, New York, and is 
a member of the faculty of Brenau Con- 
servatory in Gainesville, Georgia. His press 
comments indicate a mature, highly skilled 
brand of pianism and interpretative ability 
noteworthy for its musical taste. 

Like his countryman Chopin, his gift 
seems to flourish best in music of grace, in- 
timacy, and minute detail. The Twelve Mas- 
ter Etudes constitute his Opus 29 and present 
a composition in each of the twelve different 
minor keys. These Etudes are first and fore- 
most real music, from which, however, may 
be derived many technical phases of value 
to the performer. There are octave and chord 
studies for both hands, arpeggio and rapid 
seale passages, intricate rhythmic designs, 
and studies with chief emphasis on tonal 
production. Obviously the work is for none 
but the competent and ambitious pianist, 
the grade of difficulty ranging from 6 to 8. 

Teachers desiring for their teaching mate- 
rials library a reference copy of this impor- 
tant work, which will be brought out under 
the cover of the Music Mastery Series, may 
take advantage of the low advance of publi- 
cation cash price, 20 cents postpaid, and 
order a single copy now, delivery to be 
made as soon as the work is published. 


of Songs 


ALL-CLASSIC BAND BOOK, For Young 
Bands, Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén— 
When the non-musical person thinks of a 
classical music composition he is apt to 
think of something too involved for those 
other than musicians to enjoy. Such an in- 
dividual misses much, because he will find 
some very beautiful and, at the same time, 
simple melodies tucked away in the works 
of the great classic masters. 

It is to give the youth in modern school 
bands the opportunity to enjoy some of 
these melodies and to delight their audiences 
with them that this All-Classic Band Book 
has been planned. From Schumann, Martini, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Bach, Handel, Gluck. 
Verdi, Haydn, Beethoven, and Mozart, have 
been selected these melodies, in the main 
keeping away from those so often repeated 
in music circles. 

These numbers have become splendid band 
selections under the musical craftsmanship 
of Erik W. G. Leidzén. Although the parts 
provide a variety of playing styles —stac- 
cato, legato, soft tonguing, etc., there are no 
technical demands beyond the abilities of 
the average young bandsman. 

The instrumentation comes for the full 
school band set-up, but all the instruments 
are not essential since clarinets and brasses 
provide a full harmonic structure. The Con- 
ductor’s Score has a playing piano score for 
study and rehearsal, together with a two 
stave compact short score for use in con- 
ducting. 

The advance of publication price for the 
instrument parts is 15 cents each; where the 
set ordered runs 25 or more, 10 cents; Con- 
ductor’s Score advance of publication cash 
price 25 cents. 


THE YOUTHFUL BARITONE, An AI- 
bum of Songs for Studio and Recital—In 
this age of advancement, opportunities for 
vocal culture are much more plentiful than 
was the case a generation or two ago; also, 
there are better teachers, and so many more 
of them that tuition fees for competent in- 
struction are comparatively reasonable. Along 
with good teaching there always are chances 
for participation in group singing—chorus, 
choir, class, glee clubs, cantatas, operettas, 
etc. Increased poise and smoothness of sing- 
ing come from these “song fests,’ proving 
their value. 

Nature favors men with voices of different 
range—some high, some low, and some 
medium. Medium-range men singers (classed 
as baritones) are in the majority, and there- 
fore, have a multitude of good songs from 
which to make selections when called upon 
for solos. But because of the steady demand 
for new material in collective form, we are 
preparing The Youthful Baritone, a group 
of especially fine material of interesting 
variety, containing numbers suitable for 
almost any occasion. The texts are par- 
ticularly adapted for artistic enunciation, 
and the songs for effective rendition by men 
singers of limited experience in vocal solo 
work. 

Those wishing to secure single copies of 
this book at the special advance of publica- 
tion cash price of 35 cents may place their 
order now; the copies to be sent as soon as 
received from the printer. 


THE YOUTHFUL TENOR, An Album 
for Studio or Recital—The 
Youthful Tenor is the title of a new collec- 
tion of choice songs of moderate range, 
selected with much care. The aim has been 
to present as large a variety as possible in 
the size of the book, so that, from its con- 
tents, the singer might always be able to 
find something to fit his needs. The editors 
have omitted many songs whose main char- 
acteristics were a plentitude of high notes; 
at the same time the upper range has not 
been avoided if it has been reached melodi- 
cally and in the line of effective climax. 
Melodiousness, interesting variety, suitability 
of words and music, opportunity for effective 
interpretation, and ample chance to use the 
rich middle tones of the voice, have been 
the aim throughout. 

This work, while prepared especially for 
young tenors, will appeal also to more ad- 
vanced and mature singers. The singer with 
a good, well-trained tenor voice always is 
likely to be a social favorite and in constant 
demand for any occasion where singing is 
featured. Such a singer should have a large 
and varied repertoire of suitable songs. 

For the small cash price of 35 cents, post- 
paid, customers can now order single copies 
on our advance of publication offer, copies 


‘to be sent upon publication. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL MUSICA 
PORTRAIT SERIES—Another use 

which music educators put this remarkal 
series of portrait-biographies was discover 
recently when a school 
librarian informed us 
that she is making 
from this page a ver- 
tical card index for 
ready reference. Four 
pictures, with accom- 
panying biographies, fit 
nicely on the standard 
size (3 x 5) filing card, 
and 11 cards take care 
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of each month’s addi- 
tions to the series. This 
seems to us a most practical idea for 


ready-reference library for program mak 
or for anyone interested in those who ha 
made noteworthy contributions to the art 
music. And it isn’t necessary to mutils 
your copy of Tue Erupe to use the series 
this manner, as extra copies of every ps 
that has appeared may be obtained at 
cents each. 


GRADUATION AWARDS AND GIF” 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS—This is | 
season when parents, relatives and friends 
graduation candidates are seeking appror 
ate gifts and remembrances to mark t 
happy occasion. For graduates of mu 
courses nothing, probably, could be m 
appropriate than a volume of music, or 
book on some interesting musical topic. 1 
Publishers will be glad to offer suggestio 

Teachers, who plan awards to gradua 
and honor students, will find a most attr 
tive listing, with descriptions and _illust 
tions, of diploma and _ certificate for 
medals, etc. in Presser’s Musical Jewe 
Catalog V-15. Send for a copy. It’s Free. 

There still is time to arrange for spec 
lettering on diplomas, certificates and med: 
but as the time of June commenceme 
draws near, sufficient notice to us will 
necessary to insure prompt delivery. 7 
“Presser Service” this year. 


TEN STUDIES IN BLACK Ab 
WHITE, For the Piano, by Mana-Zu 
—In keeping with the policy of including 
the Music Mastery Series only the m 
meritorious of piano stud 
by contemporary composé 
the Publishers believe tl! 
have a _ really worthwl 
addition in this new be 
of Ten Studies in Black 
White by the distinguisl 
American composer, Ma 
Zucea. 


Vera These studies cover te 
nical training needed by ; 


vancing pupils in the upper intermedi 
grades, four and beyond. Each is attractiv 
and appropriately titled. Melody and acco 
paniment in legato style, octave study 
crisp staccato, wrist attack, left hand arp 
gio study with right hand melody, dou 
notes, study in quick attacks, study 
velocity and the stretch of the hand 
some of the technical problems covered. 

Piano teachers and advanced stude 
planning a bit of extra study during | 
Summer Vacation season should order 
copy of this book now while it may be | 
for only 20 cents postpaid, the special | 
vance of publication cash price. 


16 MODERN ETUDES FOR THE A 
VANCED TRUMPET PLAYER by Jo 
Huber—No one can complain about | 
amount of study material that has bi 
written for the trumpet, or cornet. 1 
standard “cornet methods” made forty 
fifty years ago, or more, certainly are y 
uminous. 

But modern developments in trumpet pl 
ing, the demands made by modern orches 
and band arrangements, necessitate mod 
etudes to prepare the trumpeter for his p 
in the ensemble. Mr. Huber, a succes: 
teacher, has prepared these 16 Mod 
Etudes for ambitious trumpet students 
improve their technique, especially in 
coveted ability to play the brilliant passa 
in various compositions requiring tri 
tonguing. Helpful suggestions precede e 
study. 

This probably will be the last month 
which copies of this work may be orde 
at the special advance of publication ¢ 
price, 40 cents postpaid. : 

(Continued on Page 352) 
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OUT OF THE SEA, An Operetta for 
Children, In One Act, Music by Lily 
Strickland (Book and Lyrics by Ethel 
Watts Mumford)—There are times in our 
more mature years when we 
wish we once‘ again 
young and able to join chil- 
dren in their games, plays, 
and amusements. A feeling 
of this kind is almost in- 
evitable when we read over 
the dialog of such a spark- 
ling operetta as Out of the 
Sea; everything about it is 
so wholesomely natural for 


children to say and think. 

The idea of the story is that a company 
of children, summering near a rocky sea- 
shore, wanders into a group of sea people 
with whom they become instantly ac- 
quainted, as children will. Here are met 
King Neptune (majestic yet easily upset), 


Undina (a mixture of jollity aad womanly 
sympathy), the Sea Serpent (a queer char- 
acter, sometimes critical, sometimes 
“weepy”’), the Oyster (how he can boast!) , 
the Hermit Crab (very “crabby”), the Fid- 
dler Crab (exactly the opposite), Davy 
Jones (sore at Mr. Beebee for drawing his 
locker up from the ocean’s depths), and the 
Aviator (a cynical land person who has an 
occasional habit of “seeing things”). 

The resulting dialog sparkles and the situa- 
tions abound in humor. The solos are easy 
and lie in a medium range; there are chor- 
uses and refrains, some in unison, some in 
simple two-part form; none of them hard 
to learn. At a comparatively small expense 
a good stage setting can be made so as to be 
both attractive and colorful. Full directions 
for staging, costuming, and dancing are in- 
cluded in the book. 

Single copies, ordered at the special cash 
price of 35 cents, postpaid, if ordered now, 
will be sent to the customer as soon as re- 
ceived from the press. 


MANUAL OF FUGUE by Preston Ware 
Orem, Mus. Doc.—A knowledge of this 
subject is important, even if one doesn’t 
aspire to be a composer. For such, of course, 
it is indispensable. Understanding of the 
works of the great masters, especially sym- 
phonic works and chorus compositions in 
the larger forms, is so much enhanced by a 
knowledge of Fugue and methods of part- 
writing, that every well educated musician 
must necessarily include it in his course of 
study. 

Sometimes Fugue is referred to as a “dry” 
subject; Canon, Imitation, Double Counter- 
point, ete., have a rather forbidding aspect. 
Dr. Orem, in his own inimitable manner, 
makes the study “a pleasing way of making 
beautiful music.” 

The Publishers hope to have copies of this 
book ready before long, but advance of 
publication orders still will be accepted this 
month at the special cash price, 40 cents 
postpaid. 


CAUTION! SWINDLERS ARE ABOUT! 


It is our unpleasant duty to warn all music 
lovers against swindling canvassers, both 
men and women. Beware of unauthorized 
bargain offers of Tue Erupe Music Maca- 
zine. Pay no money to strangers unless you 
are absolutely assured of their responsibility. 
Do not be swayed by the worn-out thread- 
bare canvass of the “young man working his 
way through college.” Not one in a thousand 
has the slightest intention of using com- 
missions to pay for tuition. Sign no contract 
and pay no cash until you have read the 


receipt, or contract, which the canvasser 
offers you. Do not accept any ordinary 
“stationery store receipt” for money paid. 


Representatives of Tue Erupe Music Maaa- 
ZINE always carry the official receipt of the 
publisher, Theodore Presser Co., authorizing 
them to collect money.in our name. Help 
us to protect you from swindlers. 


ETUDE SUBSCRIPTION REPRE. 
SENTATIVES WANTED—Many music 
lovers, teachers as well as pupils, add sub- 
stantially to their incomes through securing 
Ervupe subscriptions. If you prefer cash in- 
stead of merchandise premiums, send a post 
eard for full particulars. We pay substantial 
cash commissions on each $2.00 subscription 
secured (not your own). Address the Agency 
Division, Tue Erupe Music Macazine, for 
further details. 
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PLAY AND SING, Favorite Songs in 
Easy Arrangements for Piano, by Ada 
Richter—In the education of young piano 
pupils one of the most effective means of 
creating and maintaining in- 
terest, of inculeating a sense 
of time and rhythm, is the 
assigning of exercises and 
pieces set to texts or verses 
that may be sung by chil- 
dren. Mrs. Richter, a most 
successful teacher of juve- 
nile piano students, knows 
this and her previously pub- 
lished books and pieces 
prove that she is especially 
talented in writing and arranging such ma- 
terial. 

My First Song Book (75c) is one of the 
best sellmg music books for youngsters; 
Cinderella, A Story with Music (60c) and 
A Child’s Journey, 16 Rote Songs for 
Primary School Activities (75¢) (less than 
a year old) already are established successes; 
Ada Richter’s Kindergarten Book (1.00) is 
considered indispensable by many. 

Youngsters who have completed these 
books are clamoring for more. Their teachers, 
needless to say, are glad to give such mate- 
rial to them, as evidenced by the unusually 
large advance sale of this forthcoming vol- 
ume. It will be a bit more advanced than 
My First Song Book and will contain about 
the same number of familiar songs grouped 
under the headings: School Songs, Songs of 
Other Lands, Songs of My Country, Songs 
from Operas and Songs My Grandparents 
Sang Long Ago. 

Single copies of Play and Sing may be 
ordered now at the special advance of pub- 
lication cash price, 25 cents postpaid, copies 
to be delivered when the book is published. 
The sale of this book will be restricted to the 
U.S. A. and Its Possessions. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OF- 
FERS WITHDRAWN-—By the time this 
issue of Tue Erupe reaches our readers, the 
Mechanical Department of the Publishers 
in all probability will have completed print- 
ing and binding two books, descriptions of 


which have been appearing for several 
months past in this Publisher’s monthly 
bulletin. As is customary when these new 


books are placed on sale at music stores, 
the special advance of publication prices at 
which they have been offered are withdrawn 
and copies now may be had from the Pub- 
lishers for examination. 

Fragments from Famous Symphonies 
for the Piano, by William Baines is a book 
of easy-to-play piano arrangements of the 
best known themes from familiar symphonic 
masterpieces, immortal melodies brought 
within the playing ability of young players. 
Supplementing the now frequent perform- 
ances of these works, in concert and via the 
radio, these pieces should do much to elevate 
the musical standards of American youth 
and should prove interesting and gratifying 
to the parents of the youngsters who play 
them. Price, 75 cents. 

Organist’s Resource, a volume of com- 
positions and arrangements from the works 
of I. V. Flagler, will be welcomed by all 
organists, especially those church organists 
whose repertoires necessarily must be avail- 
able in as compact form as possible and who 
cannot afford to have on hand volumes from 
which only a few numbers are suitable. 
Organists of a former generation knew the 
5-volume edition of this noted American 
organist and composer’s works called Flag- 
ler’s Organ Folio. This volume contains the 
best and most frequently used numbers from 
the original work, making a compact col- 
a at a most reasonable price. Price, 

1.00 


Suggestions in Awards and Prizes 


LYRE IN SHIELD 
(Clasp Pin No. 90) 


A brand-new design in musical 
jewelry novelties. The lyre and 
border are in gold or silver, the 
background in black, blue, red or 
green. State color preference and 
quality number in ordering. 


90A—10K Golds. inecchse ss oereenien A oe bara $2.00 
*90B—Sterling Silver ........ $9 bn ae Oh enor 
*90C—Gold Filled ....... bgtaons hd etewewanteg 50 
90D—Gold Plated ....... ee ere sip wagie 30 
CE—Silver Plated. cc<caee+s.seeienbaaeeraeee 30 


Asterisk (*) Indicates Pins Have Safety Catch 


a 


THE TRUNK, THE BRANCHES, AND 
THE SHOOTS—The moods of the times 
have their effects on creative efforts, and as a 
result things that are not deserving as 
growing out as true branches on the main 
trunk of music materials come into being, 
but they soon are identified by those having 
need for music materials and are quickly cut 
off. 

Things having qualities giving them a 
place as a true branch or even as only a 
twig on a true branch are encouraged in 
their growths. Those publications which are 
encouraged in growth are soon found coming 
up on the Publisher's Monthly Printing 
Orders. 

The following list gives some selected from 
the Printing Orders of the last thirty days. 
The Theodore Presser Co. will be glad to 
give any reputable worker in music an op- 
portunity to examine complete copies of any 
of these numbers. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Gr. 
26657 Spring Blossoms—Hopson ..... 8% 
18344 Moonlight Revels—Andre ; 
26032 Ticklin’ Toes—Price 
4251 


24589 Song of the Drum—Risher .... 1% 40 
26153 Londonderry Air—Hodson .... 144 25 
13312 Jolly Darkies—Bechter ........ -40 
26590 On the Beautiful Blue Danube— 
Stravias-Sawyeér ....sec0ec000 -75 
5132 Melody of Love, Op. 600— 
Engelmann, ss sinecsantiaas<5 <0 -60 
SHEET te PIANOS— 
EIGHT HANDS 
19944 Invitation to the Dance—Weber- 
Sartore”. ac Suna ce pees nan. 4 1.50 
MUSIC MASTERY SERIES—PIANO 
18799 Short Melody Etudes with Tech- 
nical Points—Bilbro ......... 1% -60 
22674 Recreative Etudes—Morrison... 3 -60 
PIANO STUDIES 
Preparatory School to Bach—Liftl.... 75 
Mastering the Seales and Arpeggios— 
Cooke Fo n0,:< nce nee + «see 1.50 
PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 
Play with Pleasure—Felton .......... 1.00 
Standard Compositions, Vol, 5— 
Mathews i053 oceniesten ee nes 5 15 
PIANO DUET COLLECTION 
Just We Two—Spaulding............+-seee $0.75 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLO 
26669 Trifles (Low)—Flood ...........+.++ -40 
26722 God Made a Rose (Med.)—Hibbs..... 40 
12241 Jean (High)—Burleigh.............. -60 
30585 All the World Is Sunshine (High)— 
MeFarland smtatoees so s1gnnan knee -50 
VOCAL SOLO COLLECTION 
Opera Songs: (Alto)}m. So siaies oe oes ove btaaee 1.50 


VIOLIN AND PIANO COLLECTION 
Collection of First and Third Position Pieces 1.00 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES—SECULAR 
20339 Spring Greeting—Strauss-Bliss 15 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
20275 Song of Joy—Paderewski ........... 12 


20802 When Twilight Comes—Mclntyre. . 12 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
10790 The Long Day Closes—Sullivan ..... 10 
OCTAVO—SCHOOL CHORUS 

20466 Spring Greeting (S.A.)—Strauss- 
BUBB go. TEES. 8s ees ae vies wise Rie « ae 
OPERA 
H. M. S. Pinafore (Vocal Score)—Gilbert 
and Sullivan ites cae ve tviesccte nee cob 
OPERETTAS | 
Rainbow’s End—Dodge .............+. ccaee 1100 
Pageant of Flowers—Kountz ......... aguenr es o0 
MUSICAL RECITATION 
22525 The Lord Is My Shepherd—Fergus.... .40 
HARMONICA 
The Harmonica Soloist—Sonnen .........+- 50 
BAND 
84004 New Colonial March—Hall ..........  .75 
THEORETICAL WORK 
Rudiments of Musie—Cummings .......++. 60 


MEDAL~—same as brooch, with bar and chain 
*No. 2A—10K Gold ..... -.. $8.00 
*No. 2B—Sterling Silver 3.00 
*No. 2C—Gold Filled eae saRepubicdne be 


tte eeeee 


BROOCH —wWreath-encircled Lyre, | in. square 
*No. IA—10K Gold .... $6.00 


“ettne esse tessa eeereaees “10K ee si 
*No. 1B—Sterling Sil Ver os. svacsavnesemenks DOO Sterling’ Silvers: a8 Silver 1] 
*No. 1C—Gold Filled ...6.s0+05-e0reodeeeeee 2501 "Gold Filled....25 375 Cae 
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FINE REWARDS FOR SECURIN 
ETUDE SUBSCRIPTIONS—Hundreds | 
music lovers have secured fine merchandi 
absolutely without cost as a reward for 
curing subscriptions for Tae Erupe Musi 
Macazine. Your immediate circle of musics 
acquaintances will produce many an Erup 
subscription. One point is given for eae 
yearly subscription, two points for each ty 
year subscription. Following is a list of 
wards offered which are sure to please you 


Electric Toaster: With this new styl 
toaster you can toast as many as four slices 
of bread at one time. Lowering of the doors 
automatically turns the toast. The base, top 
and ends, are black enamel, while the door, 
are chromium plated. Awarded for securin 
two subscriptions. 

Hot Cake or Toast Dish: This new de 
sign Hot Cake or Toast Dish will proy 
very useful as well as decorative. The pla 
is crystal glass, 814” in diameter, while the 
cover has a chromium finish with a con. 
venient finger hole. Your reward for securing 
one subscription. 


Oil & Vinegar Set: A very handy set for : 
the table. The center handled tray, 644” 
3%”, as well as the clip-on-off holders 
chromium finish. The tinted glass containers 
come in amber, blue, green and amethya 
Your reward for securing four subscriptions. 


. 


Butter Dish With Knife: The plate and 
knife of this attractive reward are chromium- 
plated while the container is fluted crystal 
glass. Size 614” square. A fine gift or prize. 
Your reward for securing one subscription 
not your own. 


Relish Dish: This handy dish for pickles 
or olives has a chromium finish base and 
fork, and a crystal glass insert. The base is 
81%” x 44%”. Your reward for securing one 
subscription, not your own. 


Crystal Glass Sugar & Creamer: This 
set is a little different in that the Sugar and 
Creamer are crystal glass on a chromium 
base. The tray also is chromium-plated. 
Awarded for securing three subscriptions. 

Send post card for complete catalog o} 
gifts. There are many articles illustrated 
which you will wish; all are standard mer- 
chandise and are guaranteed by the manu- 
facturers to give satisfaction. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS—When chang- 
ing your address, please advise us at least 
a month in advance of such a change, giv- 
ing both old and new addresses. Wrappers 
for Tue Erupe necessarily are prepared some 
time in advance of the publication date, so 

we should be notified promptly to prevent 
copies going astray. 


A Two-Piano Number 


for 
Young Performers 
» » » 


Kinder Concerto 
By Joseph Haydn 
Arranged by LOUISE ROBYN 


Price, 75 cents 
(Two Copies Necessary for Two Pianos) 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 
Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LYRE AND WREATH 
ae Pin—With Music, Choir or Plain Bor 
$2.00 Gold Di 


OFTEN HEAR PEOPLE SPEAK regretfully 
e passing of the “grand old days” of 
Lehmann, Caruso, Melba, Nordica, 
abrich, the brothers De Reszke. These 
s subjected themselves to a long ar- 
ie discipline. 
Ve moderns appear to believe that a 
tain credit attaches to the speed with 
a young beginner can assert himself 
his career. I have heard young singers 
with pride that they learned a major 
after only three years of study. On 
other hand, Lilli Lehmann once said 
t in her opinion, no one should be 
owed to sing even the simplest song, 
ore the smallest public audience, with- 
7a minimum of five years of careful 
al groundwork, and perhaps more. At 
you have an entirely different ap- 
ach. One school believes in quick re- 
ts; ‘the other held to long and careful 
eparation. I think that Lilli Lehmann’s 
ory is by far the safer one. 
cannot be sufficiently impressed upon 
young students that there are no quick 
t cuts into success. No “methods,” no 
eer tricks, no special exercises, can make 
artist. Only hard work, conscientious 
ndy, and a thoughtful probing of one’s 
ner abilities can do that. And the time 
‘study is during the normal study years. 
ace a singer has entered upon his career, 
ere are demands which crowd out the 
rt of preparation that properly belongs 
| the studio. And the result is that much 
the most necessary preparation is neg- 
The moment the singer steps out 
ym the stage, he carries with him a com- 
e and visible record of his training. 
thing can remain hidden. If he is still 
ining to rub off the corners, his work 
Iws it; if he has spent long and devoted 
ie in perfecting himself, his work shows 
too. 


The Test of Small Things Tells 


YOUNG SINGER should develop a con- 
style along with his operatic prepara- 


~ Building a Vocal Instrument 
(Continued from Page 296) 


tions—and the professional singer does well 
to keep both types of work well in com- 
mand. These two styles of singing are en- 
tirely different. Of the two, I should say 
that concert work is the more difficult. 
Operatic work is calculated on a vast scale. 
One paints with big strokes and, except 
for the delicacies of Mozart, or the classic 
purity of a work like Gluck’s “Orfeo,” it 
is often possible to cover up certain vocal 
shortcomings. The orchestra supports the 
singer, and the audience has the entire 
stage play to watch, which takes its un- 
divided attention from any one person in 
the cast. On the concert platform, how- 
ever, the singer can depend upon no one 
but himself. There is no covering up of 
imperfections, and the proportions of the 
work are reduced from big, bold, epic 
strokes to the finest of miniature detail. 
Obviously, this is the more subtle test of 
the singer’s grasp of his work, his musical 
concept, his vocal and emotional discipline. 
A song like Schubert’s Der Doppelginger 
builds a picture, a mood, a color, a drama 
in less ‘than four minutes, and one person 
alone is responsible for the building. In 
“Lohengrin,” the picture, the mood, the 
color, and the drama take nearly four hours 
to unfold, and a complete cast unites its 
efforts to accomplish it. This very bigness 
may make the opera seem more glamorous, 
but the artistic projection of the Lied seems 
to me to be the greater test of skill. 

For this reason, I would advise all young 
aspirants to fame, to perfect themselves in 
just that form of their work which makes 
the greatest demands upon them. Only such 
work can reveal the real capacities of the 
singer. The easy road leads nowhere, be- 
cause it does not exist. Only by searching 
and developing one’s capabilities can she 
hope to bridge over the gap between the 
vocal technician and the mature artist. It 
is difficult enough to build a distinguished 
vocal instrument; its correct use is the 
work of a lifetime. 


: World of Music 


“CYNTHIA PARKER,” an opera with 
) libretto based on the abduction of Cynthia 
Parker of the Texas pioneers, by the 
omanche Indians, with her recapture 
venty-four years later by the rangers, and 
ith a musical score by Julia Smith, a Texas 
ymposer, had its premiére, with an all Texan 
ist, on February 16th, at the North State 
hers College of Denton. 


IXTY-NINE AMERICAN COMPOSI- 
ONS, one on every public or radio pro- 
m, have been played during the last two 
sons of the Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
hestra under the baton of Fabien Sevitsky. 
ler Solomon and his orchestra, of Chicago, 
ive performed thirty-five American works 
1) the same period. Wake up, other leaders! 


COMPETITIONS 


ES FOR WORLD’S FAIR: First, 
; second, $1,000; to best chorus of 
undred and fifty to two hundred voices 
the Sanctus (in Latin) from the 
; in B minor” of Bach, and By the 
of Babylon by Philip’ James. First, 
second $500, to best chorus of sixty 
hundred voices singing Lucifer in 
Bantock (unaccompanied) and 
Nidaros by Protheroe. Also lib- 
for men’s choruses of sixty to 


(Continued from Page 290) 


and to words of the composer’s choice. Com- 
positions must be received not later than 
October 1, 1939, addressed to The Art 
Alliance, 251 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, to whom application may be 
made for further information. 


PRIZES OF TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS 
each, for a composition for organ alone, and 
for one for organ, strings, horns, and tympani, 
or any part of this combination, are offered 
in the John Haussermann Prize competition. 
Compositions may be from five to twenty 
minutes in length; and they must be delivered 
by mail not later than June 1st. For complete 
information, address John Haussermann, 40 
Scarborough Road, Briarcliff Manor, New 
York. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS is offered by the Henry Hadley 
Foundation for the best composition in any 
of the major forms to be submitted within 
the autumn months. Full particulars may 
be had from the Henry Hadley Foundation, 
633 West 155th Street, New York City. 


A ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR HON- 
ORARIUM towards one year of piano study 
with Tobias Matthay in London, is offered 
by the American Matthay Association, Inc. 
The Contest will be held in May, in New 
York City; and candidates will take a pre- 
liminary examination in theoretical subjects, 
and play a Prelude and Fugue from “The 
Well Tempered Clavichord” of Bach, the 
First Movement eae Beethoven’s pe nuate 
Appassionata, a composition of no 
more six minutes in length, of their 
own on, Further from Miss 
 Liitell, 2600 West 17th rptrect, 

Delaware. 


Victor Herbert as I Knew Him 
(Continued from Page 350) 


Attack, bowing, phrasing were mere aca- 
demic terms. But, before long, “Victor the 
Vigorous” had cowed them into doing his 
bidding. All of the men were sitting on 
the edge of their chairs, the violins were 
bowing in unison and the attacks were 
perfect. He would whip them into line by 
cajolery, he would shame them, tell them 
jokes, jump down from the conductor’s 
stand to pick up the violoncellist’s instru- 
ment and show them; but win them over 
he always did. For that. night or week, 
the orchestra played better than it knew 
how. After Herbert left, it would slump 
down to its former standard; but, while 
he wielded the baton, things happened. He 
was always particularly, naturally hard on 
the violoncellists—having been first violon- 
cellist of several of the world’s best orches- 
tras; and he was insistent that the flute 
parts be played just so, the latter interest 
harking back, in all probability, to his 
boyhood days when he studied the piccolo. 


The Ready Story Teller 


SOMEWHERE DURING THE PERFORMANCE, in 
the case of his stage productions, or after 
the overture of Herbert melodies, during 
the years as guest conductor in movie 
houses, he would make a speech. The audi- 
ence expected it, and so did Herbert! The 
spotlight would swing around to him and 
he would give one of his characteristic 
little talks. Two of his pet themes were 
the “Independence of the Irish” and “The 
Spirit of Puritanism” which he deplored 
and declared was rampant in this country. 
Ireland came close to him and he some- 
times let his patriotism get the better of 


Music Study Means “Music” 


his wisdom, especially during the war years. 
As for prohibition, it was a distinct pleas- 


ure for him to turn loose the full force 
of his wrath on what he felt was “the 
greatest imposition ever foisted on the 


American public.” 

No extended reference to Herbert would 
be complete without mention of the ex- 
tremely important part he played in the 
formation of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. He 
was one of the rocks on which the organ- 
ization was founded. With Gene Buck, its 
able president, and aided by Sousa, Berlin 
and others, Herbert launched one bitter 
attack after another before Congress, on 
behalf of his fellow composers, in a valiant 
effort to see that they received their just 
dues. Herbert was the leading composer 
of his day, and his support was invaluable. 
His sincere, determined leadership in the 
early days of the Society did much to 
vanquish the hostile hosts that gradually 
fell before it. Every composer of the pres- 
ent day is enjoying, to some degree, the 
benefits of the battles fought in those early 
days by Herbert and his band of musical 
musketeers. He was fearless and loved a 
good fight. 

In putting these memories of Herbert 
to paper, for a little while we have felt 
once more something of the force of his 
electric, ebullient personality, the sparkle 


of his wit, the charm of his manner, his 
keen alertness, his terrific energy, gee 
his sharp outspokenness. To have known 


Victor Herbert was a rich and memorable 
experience. He was a great man and mu- 
sician—even if he was not a pianist! 


Study 


(Continued from Page 308) 


But I cannot tell you how to make a per- 
fect tone, because the tone you draw is the 
result of what you create musically. It is 
inseparably bound up with the entire mu- 
sical phrase and the interpretation of that 
phrase. It involves color, nuance, individual 
conception of the music. 

All the helpful things about tone, that I 
have just said, mean very little if they are 
applied to a simple drawing of the bow 
across the G string. They would result, 
naturally, in an agreeable sound, as con- 
trasted with a scratchy, disagreeable sound ; 
but they would never stir a listener. Apply 
your findings about tone to the Humoresque 
of Dvorak, however, and an entirely dif- 
ferent problem arises. Your tone, as tone, 
is subservient to the meaning you bring out 
of the composition. In the case of a great 
actor, you say that he has a stirring voice; 
when you mean that he declaims a certain 
passage in a tone that enters your heart, 
stirs it, causes you to feel something you 
did not feel before. If the man were to say 
“Ah,” you would not feel stirred. His voice 
becomes stirring only when he applies it to 
the interpretation of a passage. It is exactly 
the same with musical tone. First and fore- 
most must come the musical meaning. 
Tone, technic, anything and everything that 
you work at externally, take on meaning 
only when you use them as the means of 
expressing or liberating your musical in- 
terpretation. For that reason, the student 
cannot be too strongly reminded of the 
dangers of subdividing his studies into lit- 
tle compartments of which music is only 
one. Do not practice a little while at tech- 
nic and another little while at tone, and 
then trust to Providence to let you get 
through a piece as a result. Practice music 
only! — 


WHEN YOU BEGIN to study a piece, read it 


through (or play it through, or get your 
teacher to play it for you), and look upon 
it as a musical whole. Think about it. What 
mood and meaning will you extract from 
it? Which phrases are the important ones? 
Which is the melodic line. Which is the 
chief theme, and which the secondary one? 
Which phrases speak to the heart and 
which are of a more transitional character? 
Build yourself a complete musical concep- 
tion of the piece before you begin to prac- 
tice it. As you practice, you may discover 
meanings in the work which did not occur 
to you when you heard it for the first time; 
and you may then change your mind about 
it. But never work without a clear picture 
of what you are working towards. Then, in 
second place, apply your technical resources 
to making your musical picture come to 
life. Is this passage of fingered thirds 
marked presto? Then practice fingered 
thirds until you can play them presto and 
bring out the meaning of the passage where 
they occur. Does this phrase require an 
unusually round, lyric, singing tone? Then 
work at that tone until the meaning of the 
passage can be expressed in the required 
way. But remember that neither the fin- 
gered thirds nor the singing tone are go- 
ing to mean a thing until they are applied 
to the musical interpretation of some pass- 
age. That is what I mean by working at 
music. The student who trains himself to 
do this need not worry about the future. If 
greatness awaits him, it will come in good 
time. If he is destined, by the inborn fibres 
of his being, to develop into something less 
than a genius, he will still be able, through 
sound habits, to derive great joy from his 
music. 
(Continued on Page 356) 
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2??? Who Knows ??? 


1. What does the title mean in Schumann’s 
Traumercit? 

2. When was Schubert born? 

3. Give five musical terms that can be 

applied to baseball. 


4. What composer is this? 


the Hallelujah 


oratorio is 
Chorus found? 


5. In what 
6. Who wrote it? 


7. What is the signature of the 
scale whose fourth tone is G? 


minor 


8. From what country does the folk song, 
Annie Laurie, come? 

9. Who wrote a famous Air for the G 

string? 

How many sixteenth 

dotted quarter rest? 


10. notes equal a 


(Answers on Next Page) 


Letter to Handel 


Dear Mr. HANDEL: 

Last month I wrote a letter to John 
Sebastian Bach and now I think I will 
write one to you because the first piece 
of music I ever knew was one my mother 
used to sing when I was little and I thought 
its name was “Handel-slargo.” 

It was just awfully pretty but I never 
could imagine what the name meant until 
a long time afterwards when I found out 
you wrote it and that Largo means slow. 
Then I learned it on the piano. And our 
school orchestra often plays it. 

Somehow I don’t seem to know of many 
pieces that you wrote but my uncle sings 
a song that he says is from your oratorio 
“The Messiah.” And next winter it is going 
to be given by our choral society and my 
uncle is going to take me to hear it. He 
sings in our choral society. 

[I have your picture in my scrap book 
and I often think about your handsome 
wig. I’m glad we don’t have to wear those 
things now. They’d be a nice mess under 
a football helmet, wouldn’t they? 

My teacher says you became blind. That 
was too bad. hearing music in 
your mind and not being able to see to 
write it down. That was probably because 
you had to use candles instead of electric 
lights. We had to use candles one night 
when the electric power went off and they 
were terrible. | used my electric flash until 
it burnt out. 

At our club meeting someone . asked 
when you were born and I said 1865 in- 
stead of 1685, and was my face red! Well, 
I must go and practice now, so good bye. 

From JuNror. 


Imagine 
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Symphony 


By ANNA H. HUTCHINSON 


Ir wAs TWo pAys after Jack’s birthday, 
and he was bored. He had finished the two 
books he had received for presents; the 
skis, which were his particular interest, 
could not be used until the winter; he was 
wearing the new necktie; and he had al- 
ready mislaid the penknife. 

Under one of the books, almost concealed, 
was an envelope he had put there when 
Aunt Jane handed it to him on his birth- 
day; he had really forgotten about it, as 
he supposed it was just one of those fancy 
little greeting cards—such senseless things, 
he thought. At length he took a sly peep 
and discovered a ticket for the next sym- 
phony concert. Now, why had Aunt Jane 
given him that, anyhow? He could not play 
on any instrument, so he never had been 
able to experience the thrills of being in 
the school orchestra; and he had never 
cared much about going to concerts. Still, 
he thought, he would have to go to this 
one because Aunt Jane would surely ask 
him about it. 

He went up stairs, with the ticket in his 
vest pocket, and as he passed his mother’s 
door he asked, “Say, mother, why do you 
suppose Aunt Jane gave me a ticket to the 
concert? She knows I never go to such 
things.” 

“But she thought you would enjoy it, I 
suppose. You see Bob and Bill and several 
others from the school orchestra are going 
and she thought you would like to go, too.” 

“Well, maybe I would,’ answered Jack, 
doubtfully. 

“Why don’t you go down to the Public 
Library and see if they have any books 
about the symphonies?” asked his mother, 
interestedly, “Then you would enjoy the 
concert more.” 

Jack, thinking this was as good an idea 
as any, started down the street. In reply 
to his request for something on the sym- 


phony, the young lady at the desk ‘said, 
“Yes, we have some very good books; just 
wait until I find what is in now. They are 
so rauch in demand lately!” 

Hearing that so many people were call- 
ing for these books, Jack was beginning to 
take more interest in the matter; and he 
felt quite pleased when the smiling lady 
brought him a book—a very good one, she 
explained; she was sure he would like it. 

Thanking her, he took the book and set- 
tled himself in a quiet corner. Two hours 
passed and he was still absorbed. By hurry- 
ing home he got there just in time to sit 
down to supper. “Did you find a book?” 
asked his mother. 

“Ves, I got something,” he said, not ready 
to show too much interest; but his family 
noticed that he settled himself with the 
book in the big chair by the light and did 
not say a word until bedtime. 

The night of the concert came and Jack 
was ready long before Aunt Jane called for 
him in her car. He discovered that it was 
a very good seat, and he saw many of his 
friends from the school orchestra here and 
there among the audience, as well as most 
of the faculty. From the moment the music 
started he was enthralled. The violins, 
violas and violoncellos interested him most, 
but he was thrilled at the runs on the flutes, 
the martial tones of the brass, and the quick 
movements of the percussion players. 

As the last note died away, the loud ap- 
plause brought Jack back to this world. 
After a pleasant ride and chat with Aunt 
Jane he reached home, and his mother 
brightly inquired, “Well, how was the con- 
cert?” 

“Fine. O. K!” said Jack, enthusiastically. 
“Aunt Jane has pretty good taste in birth- 
day presents, after all. The book helped, 
too, as it gave me an idea of what was go- 

(Continued on This Page) 


The Violin Recital 


By E. A. G. 


One pussy cat said 
To another, one day 
“Oh, come, let us hear 
Our old ancestors play.” 


“Pray, what do you mean?” 
Number Two Pussy said, 

“For how can our ancestors 
Play when they’re dead?” 


“Well, that’s just the joke,” 
Answered Puss Number One; 
“A_ fiddler is here, 
And the concert’s begun. 


“So let’s go and hear 

What he plays on the strings 
Because they are made 

Of our ancestor’s things.” 


Franklin’s Instrument 
By E. A. G. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was a great old m 
and gave lots of time to improving t 
conditions of his fellow man in vario 
ways. But not many people realize that 
was also interested in music. Not, howeve 
as a performer, so much as an invent 
for Franklin loved to invent things that h 
not yet been invented, and to impro 
things that were already in use. 


“ 


GLASS HARMONICA 
Invented by Benjamin Franklin 


In those days people sometimes put wate 
in finger bowls of assorted sizes, an 
played tunes on them, so Franklin thougl 
he would invent a better way of doing thi 
and made an instrument which he calle 
the glass harmonica. It “ran” with a litt 
foot treadle, like an old fashioned sewin 
machine. Twenty or thirty glass disks, « 
bowls, were attached to a horizontal ro 
which was revolved rapidly by the treadl 
When wet fingers were pressed against th 
glass disks musical tones were produce 
The larger bowls produced deeper tone 
and thus a scale was made, the pitch d 
pending on the size of the bowl. 

Would you like to play on one of thes 
queer instruments? You would probably t 
glad to come back to your piano or violii 
Mozart and Beethoven each heard one « 
these instruments in Germany and wro' 
little pieces for it, and a German compose 
wrote six sonatas for the glass harmonic: 
There are a few of these harmonicas sti 
in existence, mostly in museums. 


Symphony 
(Continued) 
ing on. By the way, how much does a sea 
son ticket to the symphony concerts cost? 
As his mother answered, naming a pric 
‘well within some money he had been sav 
ing, she smiled to herself, well pleased. 
“And,” he continued, “how do you thin 
it would be if I started violin lessons?” — 
“Fine,” answered his mother, “and 
haps Uncle Fred will lend you his 
violin. You know it is a good one, and 
always said someone should be using 
T'll call him up tomorrow.” 
“Won't Aunt Jane be surprised!” he s 
to himself as he hurried to bed with 
symphony’s themes ringing in his ears. 
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Jack’s Circus 
By ERNESTINE and FLORENCE HORVATH 


‘THERE ARE so many things to watch all 
time!” grumbled Jack, closing the 
piano. With a sigh, he put away the music 
at he was to play at Miss Eunice’s re- 
ital. “Wrists, fingers, time, notes—who 
can remember everything?” 
| “Jack, Jack!” called his sister Arlene. 
‘Uncle Tom is here to take us to the 
circus !” 
| And was Jack excited! The difficult 
music was forgotten as he watched the 
‘animals and the clowns, the riders and the 
tumblers. 

“T don’t think you missed a thing!” 
laughed Uncle Tom, on the way home. “A 
few times I thought your head was going 
to turn completely around!” 

“Tf there had been fwice as much,. I 


would still have missed nothing!” boasted 
Jack. Then, suddenly, he was thoughtful. 
Could he not be just as alert and watchful 
with his music as he had been at the 
circus ? 

The next day, Uncle Tom was amazed 
to see a cut-out circus near Jack’s piano. 
One cut-out clown had the name Finger 
Action. A tumbler was Wrist Work. There 
were also such performers as Relaxation, 
Phrasing and Time. 

“Tt’s my Good-Habit Circus,” laughed 
Jack. “Every performer in it must be 
watched and drilled! When Miss Eunice 
says I’ve corrected a musical fault, that 
performer goes on top of the piano, in a 
place of honor. Circuses and musical faults 
both need constant watching.” 


Rosemary’s Combination Scales 
By GLADYS M. STEIN 


“Wat in the world are you practicing?” 
Patricia demanded as she entered Rose- 
mary’s home one summer morning. “It 
‘sounds as if two people were playing scales 
and arpeggios at the same time, and on the 
same piano.” 
_ “Well, there’s only one person prac- 
ticing,” answered Rosemary; “but I am 
playing both scales and arpeggios at the 
same time.” 

“That’s impossible!” declared Patricia. 

“No, it is not!” Rosemary replied. “Just 
you watch now while I play the C major 
arpeggio back and forth in one octave 
‘fourteen times with my left hand, and at 
‘the same time I'll play the C major scale 
up and down three octaves with my right 
hand. There will be a note in the right 
hand for each note in the left hand, and if 
I don’t make a mistake I will end on the 
very same keys on which I began.” 

“Oh, please show me how to write down 


: 


; 
. 


that idea,” Patricia begged after Rosemary 
had finished playing. “I don’t want to 
neglect my scales and arpeggios this sum- 
mer while teacher is at the University 
studying; but I do get so tired of prac- 
ticing them over and over again in the same 
old way.” 

“Suppose we type out a scale and ar- 
peggio chart for you on my little portable 
typewriter,’ Rosemary suggested. 

It didn’t take the two girls long to get 
the typewriter settled on a low table near 
the piano. Then Patricia typed the letters 
of the keys exactly as Rosemary played 
them on the piano. The letters for the right 
hand she typed on a straight line with tiny 
dashes between them. Then below these 
she typed the letters for the arpeggio which 
Rosemary played with her left hand. To 
help her in remembering that this hand 
went up and down only one octave she 
zigzagged the letters up and down. Try it. 


Dear Junior Ervpe: 

My mother thinks she has a very musical 
family, as I play the violin, my brother plays 
the saxophone, and my sister plays the xylo- 
phone. I also have studied piano lessons for six 
years. We have lots of fun in our family, by 
playing together. 

From your friend, 


j BEVERLEY Beny (Age 12), 
j Illinois. 
i Letter Box List 


Letters have been received also from the fol- 
owing, which, we regret, space will not allow 
to print: Lucile Oswald, Flora Lloyd, Dor- 
hy DeBar, B. D. Burns, Bernice Beach, Car- 
ym Cunningham, Marion E. Morley, Maurine 
y, Peggy Kehoe, Eileen Matlack, Jane 
: iad Irene Swanson, Hilda Bruner, Ardell 
Vinters, 


Honorable Mention for 
February Essays: 


Maya Pearson; Harriette Hidson; 
Claiborne Hooper; Dell Singer; Mary 
nelly; Wanda Mae Raselle; Dorothy Mae 

; Donald Givens; Leonard avis ; 

: Brannan; Shirley Anderson; Marion 
tinn ; Betty Jane Christian; Lois Neimeier ; 
n Barker; Lydia Pizio; Teresa BE. Carson; 
1 Wallace; Mary East; Jack Nicko: 
: Lorraine Marie Delia; Lois 

vieve Young ; Doris Hanger ; Vir- 
Melba Chehak ; Bobby Snuffer ; 
ovle ; Charlotte Condren ; Alice Dan- 
Anderson; Jim Leeman; Betty 


The Year Around Music 


Game 
By Gladys M. Stein 


TAKE THE First letter of the current month 
and make a list of music terms beginning 
with that letter. The player with the longest 
written list wins. 

Another month the list may be made of 
composer’s names; still another month with 
instruments, or titles of compositions. 


John Behren Prichard, lowa 
Age six months 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Etupe will award three pretty 
prizes each month, for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays, and for answers 
to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether belonging to a 
Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven to 
under fourteen; Class C, under eleven 
years. 


Subject for story or essay this month, 
“National Music Week.” 

Must contain not over one hundred and 
fifty words, and must be received at the 
Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by May the 
Eighteenth. Names of prize winners and 
their contributions appear in September. 
The thirty next best contributors will re- 
ceive honorable mention. 


RULES 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you enter, on upper left corner of your paper, 
and put your address on upper right cor- 
ner. If your contribution takes more than 
one sheet of paper, do this on each sheet. 
Write on one side of paper only. 

Do not use typewriters and 


do not 


Instrument Circle Puzzle 
By Mrs. G. A. Risch 


Start with any letter in the circle, move 
clockwise always (never go backwards), 
jumping over some letters. How many mu- 
sical instruments can you find? 


Answers to February Octagon 
Puzzle: 


1-2. sopranos; 1-3. staccato; 1-4. Schu- 
mann; 1-5. singsong; 1-6. scholars; 1-7. 
‘Schubert; 1-8. serenade; 1-9. songster; 
2 around to 9. songster. 


Prize Winners for February 
Octagon Puzzle: 


Class A, Mildred Smith (Age 14), 


Texas. 

Class B, Dorothy Hartman (Age 12), 
Minnesota. 

Class C, Jim Leeman (Age 10), District 
of Columbia. 


Music in My Home 
(Prize Winner) 


My FAMILY has been brought up on music, My 
father teaches violin and harmony, My sister 
has taken piano lessons since she was five 
years old, and now she is studying at a con- 
servatory. My other sister takes violin lessons. 
IT have studied the piano since I was a little 
boy and I hope to be a fine pianist some day. 
I enjoy THE Ervpr pieces very much, and my 
older sister plays the hard ones and I play 
the easy ones. Sometimes my two sisters and 
my father play together, and I enjoy it very 
much, You can see that our home is always 
filled with music. 

We also have a big library of music, inelud- 
ing books on all subjects that go with music. 
ROBERT CASTRICONE (Age 10), Class C, 

Massachusetts. 


Answers to Who Knows 


1, Dreaming; 2. 1797; 3. Pitch, score, 
tie, bass, run; 4. Handel; 5. The “Messiah” ; 
6. Handel; 7. One flat; 8. Scotland; 9. 
Bach; 10. Six. 


have anyone copy your work for you. 
When clubs or schools compete, please 
have a preliminary contest first and submit 
no more than six contributions (two for 
each class). 
Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules will not be considered. 


Music in My Home 
(Prize Winner) 


I aM very fortunately situated in my home, 
tis my mother is a music teacher. She not only 
sings two-part songs with me, but she plays 
with me on our orchestral instruments. She 
has added to our collection of instruments for 
several years and now we can play on most 
of them in solo or duet form. 

My home is my laboratory for experimental 
study. I have composed several melodies ; and 
I have enjoyed hours spent in trying to make 
a scale for playing on common things, such 
as bells and water glasses. 

My home is where I practice for the organ- 
izations I belong to, including our School Or- 
chestra, School Chorus, the Junior Philhar- 
monic Symphony, and the Chapel Singers. I 
also enjoy God’s instrument, the human voice, 
and I sing with our radio, victrola, and the 
other instruments, as I play them. 

GUINEVERE Byers (Age 11), Class B, 
Texas. 


Music in My Home 
(Prize Winner) 


Mvesic is the giver of happiness in our home. 
With music our family has found culture, joy 
and relaxation. 

Four years ago, when [ started taking violin 
lessons, we formed a string trio in the family, 
my mother playing piano, my father playing 
bass, and I the violin, Soon my brother began 
lessons on the violoncello, and hence we en- 
larged our trio to a quartet. Since then we 
have played many times at our church, and 
at Parent-Teacher meetings, as well as for 
friends in our home. We hope soon to make 
our. organization a quintet by starting my 
youngest brother on another violin. 

Each member of our family arranges his 
work so that we can practice the quartet to- 
gether at least three nights a week. Thus our 
musie has also brought to our family friendly 
coéperation,. 

JEANNE GILMORE (Age 15), Class A, 


ST. CECELIA JUNIOR MUSIC CLUB 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Honorable Mention for 
February Puzzles: 


Angela Luman; Bob Butterfield; Virginia 
McGrath: Loraine DeBoe: Charlotte Penmar ;: 
Irene Brown; Marie Munsey; Elaine Whet- 
more; Alice Nelson; Nellie Wilson; Adele 
Brownback: Eunice James; Etta MacNeil; 
Roberta Riddle; Clara Wild; Louis Bonelli: 
Iifra Helsing; Dorothy Rice; Constance 
Birch; Rita Elaine Scogna: Sydney Andrews ; 
Mary Belle Grayman; Dorothy Foust: Betty 

Purcell: Joan Beverly 


Jane Cooper; Wilmot 
Ford: Josephine Conners ; 
Marian Cowen, 


Sally Goldman; 
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LETTERS FROM & TUDE 
FPRIENDS 


More Recital Ideas 


To Tue ETvpe: 

I notice letters in Tue Ercne telling of ideas 
teachers have found for pupils’ recitals. As I 
think the pupils should learn a little about 
musical history from the very beginning I 
thought of one way to accomplish this. First 
I chose a musician, and then selected pieces 
for some of the pupils to learn, written by that 
composer, The pieces were grouped together on 
the program, and I gave a talk on the com- 
poser’s life and works, choosing the points of 
most interest and yet of importance. The 
children were to write at home what they re- 
membered, and bring it in by a certain time 
to be marked. This proved interesting to them, 
as they were eager to know later who had been 
picked for the next recital. 

A prize could be given for the best: or the 
marks could be kept from month to month and 
totaled at the end of the term. 

Another short contest I used was to see who 
could write the Jongest list of musicians’ names, 
in a certain period of time. 


—D. MCKINLAY 


Do Not Delay Memory 
Assignment 


Gestaltic Psychology 
To THE ETUDE: 

Often a piano pupil may be spurred on to do 
quicker and more intensive work on a number 
if the teacher does not delay in having him to 
memorize it. For the average pupil memorizing 
requires practice by sections and intensive 
work from every standpoint. Of course the im- 
mature student needs to read the number over 
oftener before starting to memorize it, but as 
soon as the basic features—such as tempo, ex- 
pression and general interpretation — are 
grasped memorization may well be begun. Since 
the pupil who is at all diligent will hate to fall 
down on the memory assignment, he will put 
in more time on practicing it than if told just 
to continue working it up to a higher level of 
perfection. In so memorizing he will also im- 
prove in execution and from other standpoints 
of perfection. In other words, he will “kill 
two birds with one stone.” Besides, it will 
prevent the number from becoming stale to 
him. 

This early memorizing process is based upon 
Gestaltie or configuration psychology. It is a 
school of psychology which maintains that the 
whole of the content of any perception is 
greater than its parts. Therefore, memorizing 
a piece soon after it has been carefully read 
is a means of getting an early concept of con- 
figuration. 

—MADGE PARSONS STONER 


Musical Activity in Rural Schools 


To THE ETUDE: 

“Shop work, supplementary activity to gen- 
eral music development,” read the headlines. 
In Winnetka, Illinois, David Dushkin, Diree- 
tor of the School of Musical Arts and Crafts, 
believes general music development more im- 
portant than any proficiency on any given 
instrument, the article states. I believe in it 
for the general public. 

Some of our rural schools in Waseca County 
are doing just that, and our city schools have 
begun it; cornstalk flutes, cigar box violins, 
xylophones of water glasses or bottles. One 
rural school teacher had drums made of tin 
boxes, the ends covered with old inner tubes. 
For drumsticks she had old organ stops. The 
old school organ was good for nothing else. 

Of course the organ is found in most rural 
schools and is an ideal instrument for use 
with children’s voices. Many of these organs 
have grown old and are practically useless ; but 
one school has just purchased a new one. 

Our 411 clubs gave a pageant one fall at 
the County Fair. These clubs have their mu- 
sical and dramatic contests. 

In one school is a wall map of instruments 
I obtained from an instrument company at ten 
cents. IT also gave the County Superintendent 
one, with notes on their development written 
on it, to suggest further study of instruments. 

The development of American music. rests 
with rural America. There is our foundation, 
our beginnings. 

—DororHy DpBar 


x* * * + * 


The Audience an Inspiration 


“If I were marooned on a desert island 
and were satisfied that it was impossible 
to be rescued from that position, I should 
not want to make music. Music, like all 
the arts, is a form of self-expression, and 
an audience is necessary for this self- 
expression to take form. When there is a 
large audience, a sympathetic one, I have 
a sensitive feeling down my back. The audi- 
ence, in a collective desire for the best 
that a musical performance can give, plays 
| an important part in bringing about that 

kind of performance.”—Basil Cameron, 
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Bach’s Musical Helpmate — 
(Continued from Page 298) 


early age. The Bach family was second 
to none in this respect. Johann Sebastian 
had more urgent obligations, so it fell to 
the mother to fulfill this duty; and she 
probably did it excellently. It was the 
dancing master’s task to train his pupils 
also in good deportment, social usages, and 
refined manners. To aid this work it was 
necessary to furnish suitable music; and 
a minuet, march.or polonaise was played 
either upon the klavichord, or a flute, or 
perhaps at times on the. dancing master’s 
violin, The children were expected not only 
to play well, but also to improvise and 
change the tempo of a composition, or to 


Bach family; for, now that the Notenbiich 
had become somewhat of a family register, 
it was still more jealously guarded by 
Anna Magdalena as her very own. Her 


ability to write and copy music perfectly 


made her critical of other entries, and the 
book is a clean cut specimen of law and 
order. 

Some of the contents of the cherished 
sheets prove the depth of the religious life 
of the Bach family, in spite of the fact 
that in the later years the pages were to 
receive some less inspiring contributions. 
And these again speak for the tolerance 
toward those of less serious taste and char- 


A SENSATIONAL 
OPERATIC ARTICLE 


Next Month 


ETUDE for June, 1939, Steps Out with New Features 


Millions have listened to the glorious voice of 
Kirsten Flagstad, the operatic surprise of the past 
ten years. Her article upon ‘‘Self Discipline and 
Self Help in Singing’ is one of the most under- 
standing that The Etude Music Magazine has yet 
presented. 


PIANIST! KNOW YOUR 
FINGERS! 


Arnold Schultz, an American teacher who has made 
a distinct impression throughout the West, writes 
‘upon a very practical subject for all pianists. 
Students, as well as pedagogs, will enjoy this lively 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 


discussion. 


many new ideas for “‘listeners-in’’. 


upon this subject. 


shyness. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF THE RADIO 


A new aspect of a very practical and captivating phase of present day music. 
Howard Barlow, Music Director and Conductor for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, whose name is a household word in thousands of homes, brings out 


THE VITAL INNER STRUCTURE OF MUSIC 


Is Counterpoint merely dry bones or is it something which adds glorious rich- 
ness to the musical fabric? Dr. Francis L. York of Detroit, distinguished 
American pedagog, and an authority upon theory, presents many new ideas 


GIUSEPPE VERDI IN HIS LETTERS 


Verdi was one of the most modest of all composers. One of his friends, the 
late Commendatore Eugenio di Pirani, long a contributor to The Etude, has 
selected from his various epistles characteristic notes indicating his extreme 


PLP L LOL LLL LOLOL LOLOL GDS. 


OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES and special features by distinguished teachers 
and musicians, PLUS 22 pages of delightful new music to play and sing. 


arrange it for dance purpose, so much in 
demand at that period. It is at this time 
that Frau Bach’s Notenbiich shows how 
seriously she took the children’s education. 
She made a perfect task of entering the 
selections for the dance hour. Some of 
these speak less for her highly developed 
sense of musicianship than for her sincere 
appreciation of the suitable and useful to 
fit all occasions. 

In the picture drawn of the musical fam- 
ily life of Bach, we find many reminders 
that marriages, christenings, birthday and 
namesday celebrations, as well as funerals, 
played an important part, judging from 
the entries in the Notenbiich of the wife 
and mother. Certain compositions, used at 
various feasts, prove that other hands than 
her’s tried their utmost skill in conveying 
the piece to the pages in good style. One 
such is traceable to Philipp Emanuel; 
another to his elder brother Friedemann; 
and one to a strange hand, other than the 


acter than others. With the frivolous wed- 
ding compositions and the occasional march, 
the book is filled to capacity ; and it is most 
important that the keynote throughout is 
love combined with music, which governed 
the home of Johann Sebastian Bach. This 
is, after all, the real charm of the great 
master’s gift of a simple Notenbiichlein to 
his beloved wife, Anna Magdalena Bach, 
who survived him by ten years and then 
died as a public charge, on February 27th, 
1760. She was buried by her husband’s side 
in Johannesfriedhof (St. John’s church- 
yard), and.what is known of her has been 
largely contributed by her famous Noten- 
biichlein. 
* + (eee 


“The proper management of time depends 
on two things. First of all planning one’s 


hours carefully beforehand, and then taking 


steps to protect them against attack by 
time-wasters.”—Geoffrey Rhodes. 


we #98. 
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~~ Music Study Means" 
“Music” Study — 
(Continued from Page 353) 


In order to be sure at all times of 
musical effects, the student must treat h 
violin kindly. It should be kept clean, 
in good repair, and must never be expo 
to the inclemencies of the weather. It | 
a good practice to have a reliable violi 
maker look your instrument over for yor 
about once a year. Rosin should be brushe 
from the violin. Any foreign substanee 
which is allowed to enter the body of th 
instrument, interferes with the vibration 
and hampers good tone. In this case, clean 
liness is good not only as a principle b 
also as a practical means of insuring fre 
tone. When not in use, the violin shoul 
always be covered and left in its case, j 
that part of the room where there is th 
least variation in temperature—not too nea 
a radiator, for instance, or an open windoy 
Violins are remarkably sensitive to ten 
perature, not only in violent changes 
climate but also in the same room, fro 
day to day. My most distressing experience 
with temperature occurred in Java, on m 
most recent world tour. One night, 
practicing, I put my violin away and re 
tired. It was excessively hot. In the morn 
ing I opened the case and saw, to mj 
horror, that the violin was in pieces! The 
terrific heat had completely unglued it 
overnight. Nor was that the worst of the 
affair. I took it to a local violin maker te 
be repaired, and found that the glue 
used was of such a nature as to be suitable 
for that climate only. On my return to 
Europe, I had to take my violin to another 
maker, to have it unglued a second time, 
cleaned of the excessively heavy Javanese 
glue, and reglued for use in more temperate 
climates. : 

But even a fine instrument is valuable 
only for expressing the musical though' 
which ripens and deepens in the person who 
plays it. The student who. would succeed 
and it is relatively important whether that 
success demonstrates itself ona public stag 
or in the parlor of a modest home—must 
accustom himself to studying music. 
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Pedaling Legato Chords 
By Gladys M. Stein 


WHEN TRAINING young piano pupils to 
connect chord progressions through the use 
of the damper pedal teachers will find 
following plan helpful. 

Copy a few measures from Schumann's 
Chorale (or any similar composition), but 
instead of writing it out in half notes, write 
it in quarters divided by quarter rests. 


Ex. 
Yn es Ne sw 
2 ee oe es (SS 
He 4 we wees er lec ee 
1 change 2 and 3and 
——————— 
(Pedal line) ~ 


Show the pupils how to pedal this in th 
usual way by raising and lowering t 
pedal immediately after playing each ch 
(while the keys are still depressed). 
ask them to play the measures aga 
on each rest to lift their hands as 
the music rack of the piano, but— 
meantime keeping the chords smoothly « 
nected with the pedal. | oe 

This practice quickly reveals any cz 
lessness on the part of the pupils, and t 
soon learn not to release both 
and keys at the same time. E 
different pupils notice how dis 
picaresaiae sound when no 
rect y. * a as i -. 
- Work of this kind int 
develops yboard treed 
focating dq J 
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oved, mot ployed musical i 
with all the delightful songs 
forever, i is made into 


for the Convenience of Teachers In-and-About 
New York and of Teachers Elsewhere Who 
Plan to Visit the NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
| ~ “ 
In NEW YORK—June 26th to July Ist (inclusive) 
oe 7 July 17th to July 22nd (inclusive) 


The Famous 
STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57TH STREET Be Pe Ad by 
The classes begin each day at 9:30 A. M. and close at 12:30 Noon. JEAN COLIN 
Subjects covered: The Pre-School Child; The 7 to 12 year old Beginner; MARTYN GREEN CH O RUS 


The Adult Beginner. The following essentials of teaching will also be 
discussed and demonstrated: Reading; Rhythm; Ear Training; Keyboard 
Harmony; Transposition; Technic; Pedaling; Memorizing and Teaching 
Materials. 
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and a cast o 
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Address All Requests for Reservations to: 
SECRETARY TO BERNARD WAGNESS 
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Recently Published Piano Pieces 
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AT THE BARN DANCE IN THE SULTAN’S PALACE 
By Bernard Wagness Price, 30c | By David Nason Price, 40c 


Recorded by the London Symphony Orchestra 


Directed by 


Adapted, Conducted & Produced 


| By Emory Pelham 


| By Ralph Federer 


AT THE DERBY 
By Willis Northrup 
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By Alberto Novarro 
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By Bernard Wagness Price, 30c 
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By George C. Franklin Price, 30c 
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By Bernard Wagness Price, 30c 
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Price, 35c 


Price, 40c 


By Myra Adler Price, 35¢ 
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By Bernard Wagness Price, 35¢ 


THE HUNTING SONG 
By Bernard Wagness Price, 30c 


HYMN TO THE SUN 
Price, 30c 


IN A STARLIT GARDEN 
Price, 30c 


INDIAN RAIN DANCE 
By John Stockbridge Price, 30c 


MARCH OF VICTORY 
By Bernard Wagness Price, 30c 


PING PONG 
By Mary Parnell Price, 30c 
PLANTATION SERENADE 
By Bernard Wagness Price, 35c 
A SEA CHANTEY 
By Bernard Wagness Price, 30c 
SHADOWS IN THE WATER 
By Margaret Fleming Price, 40c 
SHADOWS OF THE NIGHT 
By Irina Podeska Price, 35c 
SINGING HANDS, SINGING HEART 
By Bernard Wagness Price, 35c 
SLEEPING WATERS 
By Denise Mainville Price, 30c 


A SONG FROM THE DEEP 
By Bernard Wagness Price, 30c 


WID A BANJO ON MY KNEE 
By Kenneth Bradford Price, 40c 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


by GEOFFREY TOYE VICTOR SCHERTZINGER 


“Three Little Maids ) 


from School, A re We" 


“The Flowers That 
Bloom in the Spring, 
Tra-la” 


ASK FOR IT 


AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE! 
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Donald Nichols Tweedy—B. Ferdinand Vach—B. Jazlo- 
Danbury, Conn., April 23, vice, Czechoslovakia, 1860. 
Comp., tchr. Stud. at Comp., chi. dir. Studied at 

ist. of Mus. Art. Fac. mem., Organ School, Prague. Prof. 
I School of Music, at Teachers’ Sch. in Brno; 

er. Or. wks. and ‘‘Man- prof. at Cons. Brno. Has 


ual of Harmonic Technic.’’ written many chl. pieces 


( f 


Alwina Valleria—B Francesco Antonio Vailotti— 


Balti- 
more, Oct. 12, 1848; d. Nice, B. Vercelli, Italy, June 11, 
Feb. 17, 1925. Op. & oratorio 1697; d. Padua, Jan. 16, 
sopr. Pupil of Arditi. Sang 173 Comp., noted theorist, 
at La Scala, Milan; Her orgnst. Teacher of L. A. 
Majesty’s Op., & at Covent Sabbatini and Abbé Vogler. 
Garden. N. Y. début, 1879. Valuable theoretical works. 


SI ie 
Stucken— 


Edmund S.J.vanderStraeten Frank van der 
B. Diisseldorf, April 29 —B. Fredericksburg, Texas, 
1855; d. London, Oct. Oct. 15, 185 d. Hamburg, 


1934, Comp., violoncello vir- Aug. 18, 1926 ; Comp. Cond., 


tuoso, author. Made impor- Arion Soc., N. Y.; Cin. Sym. 
tant research into hist. of O.; Cin. Mus. Fest. Dir., 
viol family Cin. Coll. of Mus. 


PEI PT Ee 


a 


eek 
si 


et pepe 
ee 
i 
¥. 


&. 


Martinus van Gelder—Comp., Isaac van Grove—B. Phila., 


cond., vinst., pnst., techr. For Sept. 5, 1892. Cond. Studied 
more than three decades has at Chicago Mus. Coll. Ac- 
been active in mus. In recent compnst. for Mary Garden 


and other artists. Asst. dir., 
Chicago Opera Co. Fac. 
mem., Chicago Mus. Coll. 


yrs. toured Amer. A noted im- 
provisor on pia. Wks. played 
by Phila. O. Res. Phila. 


ae | 


Anton van Rooy 3. Rotter- 


Kate Vannah—B. Gardine 

Me Oct. 27, 1855; d. Bos. dam, Jan. 12, 1870; d. Mu- 
Oct. 11, 1933. Ce No 28, 1932. Dram. 
orgnst. Stud. w me. Début at Bayreuth, 


Evers 
Wroter 1y song 
being Good Bye, 


From 1898-1908, mem. 
of Metro. Opera Co. Famous 
as Wagnerian singer. 


B. Russia. Ralph Vaughan-Williams— 


Down Ampney, Eng., Oct. 


Xenia Vassenko 
Contralto, tehr. Stud. at Pet- B 


rograd Imp. Cons. Former 12, 1872. Comp. Studied at 
leading contralto, Moscow Op. R.C.M., London, and with 
House and Madrid Op. House. Bruch in Berlin. Wks. include 
Maintains studio in N. ¥. symphonies, ballets, operas, 


Sophie Braslau was her pupil. cham. mus., masses & songs. 
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Alicia van Buren—B. Ken- 
tucky. Comp., singer, poet. 
Pupil in composition of Carl 
Schmidt. Has written songs, 
some of them being arranged 
for orchestra. Many activities 
in Boston mus. circles. 


Nevada van der Veer—B. 


Center, N. Y. 
Stud. with Victor 


Springfield 
Contralto. 


Beigel, Arthur Fagge, Marie 
Roze. Soloist, N. Y. Oratorio 
N. Y. Symph. O., 
festivals. 


Soc., 
many 


and 


Res. N. Y. 


> ae 
MPS | as 


Willem van Hoogstraten—B. 
Utrecht, Holland, Mar. 18, 
1884. Cond, Studied, Cologne 
Cons. 1921 cond., Stadium 
Concerts, N. Y.; 1925, cond. 
Portland Sym. O. 1939 cond. 
Salzburg Mozarteum Or. 


Carl van Vechten—B. Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, June 17, 1880. 
Comp., mus. critic, author. 
Has been active in New 
York as critic on various 
papers. Author of several 
books; also wtr. of songs. 


Franz von Vecsey—B. Buda- 
pest, Mar. 23, 1893; d. Rome, 
Apr. 4, 1985. Violinist. Pupil 


of Hubay. A_ sensational 
child prodigy, he later, as a 
matured artist, toured Europe 
and Amer. 


‘Tue &tupe Historica 
°Musicat °PortRaitT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


John Smith Van Cleve—B. 
Maysville, Ky., Oct. 30, 
1851; d. New York, Dec. 28, 
1917. Pianist, teacher, critic. 


Active in Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and N. Y. C. Many 


pia. lecture recitals. 


J. Lilian Vandevere—B. 
Canton, Pa. Comp., teacher. 
Has made a specialty of 
rhythm band work. Her com- 


positions are chiefly piano 
teaching pieces. Maintains 


studio in Newtonville, Mass. 


a 


Ellison van Hoose—B. Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., Aug. 18, 
1868; d. Houston, Tex., Mar. 
24, 1936. Tenor. Début, 
Phila., 1897. Mem., Chicago 
Opera Co. Chl. cond. and 
tchr. in Houston. 


Cornelius van Vliet—B. Rot- 
terdam, Sept. 1, 1886. Violon- 
cellist. Solo artist with var. 
European orchs. From 1912- 
18. with Minn. Symph. O., 
1919-29 with N. Y. Philh. 
O. Fdr.-mem. of N. Y. Trio. 


: 
| 
| 
i 


Mary Venable—B. Cincin- 
nati; d. there May 31, 1926. 
Pianist, tchr., writer. Stud. 
at Cin. Coll. of Mus.; then a 
fac. mem. there for many yrs. 
Author of ‘The Interpreta- 
tion of Pianoforte Music.’’ 
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Hedda van den Beemt—B. 
Dordrecht, Holland, Oct. 31, 
1880;d. Phila., Feb. 15, 1925. 
Comp., cond., vinst., tehr. 
Was co-dir., Phila. Cons.; 
mem., Phila. Orch.; cond., 
Phila. Op. Soc. Orchl. wks. 


Willem 


van de Wall—B. 
Amsterdam, Holland, July 
3, 1887. Mus. edu., harpist, 


lecturer, writer. Pioneer in 
use of mus. in therapy. 1923- 
32 with Pa, State Welfare 
Dept. 1938 prof., U. of Ky. 


Camil van Hulse—B. Bel- 
gium, 1897. Pianist, orgnst., 
comp., teacher. Studied, R. 
Cons., Antwerp. _Orgnst., 
St. Nicholas Ch., Belgium. 
Orchl. works, songs, pia. 
pes. Res. Tucson, Ariz. 


Theodore Van Yorx—B. 
Bridgeport, Conn., 1870; d. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Feb. 


23, 1939. Tenor, sing. tchr. 
Many concert and festival 
appear. Dir., vocal dept., 
Hartford (Conn.) Cons. 


L. C. Venables—English ch. 
cond., tehr, Fdr. (1869), and 
for many yrs. cond., Choral 
Assoc., 8. London. Fr. 1878- 
1919 prof. at the Tonic Sol-fa 
College; also chairman of 
Council, Tonic Sol-fa Coll, 


THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 3872 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. ; 

Etud’ readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


Willem van den Burg—B. 
The Hague, Holland. Violon- 
cellist, cond. Studied at R. 
Cons., The Hague. For. mem., 
Phila. Or. In 1938 assoc. 
eond., San Fran. Sym. 0.; 


asst. cond, San Fran, Op. Co, 


x 
iy 


Dresser—B. 


Marcia van 
Memphis, Tenn., 
1880; d. London, 
1937. Op. sopr. 

Munich, Début, 
1907. Début with 
Co. 1915, 


Dec. 4, 
July 11, 
Studied in 
Dresden, 
Chi. Op. 
tours. 


Many con. 


Paul van Katwijk—B. Rot- 
terdam, Dec. 7, 1885. Comp., 
cond., pianist. Since 1912 
active in U. 8S. colleges. In 
1919 became head, pia. dept., 
S. Methodist U., Dallas, 
Tex. Cond. 


Sym. Or. there. 


Marie van Zandt—B. New 
York, Oct. 8, 1881s... d. 
Cannes, Fr., Dec. 31, 1919. 
Coloratura sopr. Pupil of 
Lamperti. Début, 1879, at 
Turin. Toured Amer. Sang 
at Met. Op. House, 1891-92. 


Ruggero Vene—B. Lerici, 
Italy, 1897. Comp., cond, 
Studied at Parma Cons. and 
with Respighi. Chorus mas., 
asst. cond., opera houses in 
Italy, then located in Boston. 
Orchl. works and songs. 


Marguerite Valdi—B. Eng- 
land. Sopr. Pupil in Paris 
of Jean de Reszké. Début at 
Nice in ‘‘La Bohéme.’’ Op- 
eratic appearances in France. 
Has concertized with success 
in America. 


Zt 


Hale A. Vandercook—B. Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Comp., cond., 
educator. For many years 
active in band work in Chi- 
eago. Since 1914 head of 
own sch. in Chi. Comp. of 
many band and orch. pieces. 


Ernest van Dyck—B. Ant- 
werp, Apr. 2, 1861; d. Paris, 
Sept. 1, 1923. Dram. tenor. 
Specialized in Wagnerian 
roles. His Parsifal at Bay- 
reuth created a sensation. Fr. 
1898-1902 at Met. Op. House. 


Paul van Kempen—B. Leiden, 
Ger., May 16, 1893. Cond., 
violinist. Concertmeister of 
orchs. in Posen, Bad Nau- 
heim, and Dortmund. Since 
1934 cond. of the Philh. 
Orch. of Dresden. 


Jennie Van Zandt-Vanzini— 
Op. and con. sopro. Mother 
of Marie van Z. Début, N. Y., 
1864. Sang at La Scala, 
Milan, 1868. In 1871 returned 
to N. Y. as Mme. Vanzini. 
Appeared at Acad. of Mus. 


Carl Venth—B. Cologne, Ger., 
Feb. 16, 1860; d. SanAntonio, 
Jan. 29, 1938. Comp., vinst. 
Active in Brooklyn, N. Y. Fr. 
1914-31, Dean, Fine Arts, 
Tex. Wmn.’s Coll., Ft. Worth; 
1931-38 in San Antonio, 


Erich Valentin—B. Strass- 
burg, Nov. 27, 1906. Writer, — 
music critic. Was active in | 


since 1928 music | 
in Magdeburg. Has 
biographical and | 


Munich; 
critic 
written 


analytical works. 


Frederick William Vander- 
pool—_B. New York City, 
May 8, 1877. Comp. Pupil of 
Koemmenich, Frank Dossert, 
and Adelaide Gescheidt. His 
songs have been sung by 
many famous artists. 
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Harriet van Emden—B. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Soprano, Pupil 
of Sembrich. Soloist, N. Y. 
Philh. O. and other major 
orchs. With Phila. Gr. 
Opera Co., 1929. Former fac, 
mem., Curtis Inst. of Mus. 


Jacques van Lier—B. The 


Hague, Holland, Apr. 24, 
1875. Violoncello virtuoso. 


From 1897-1915 was active 
in Berlin, then back to The 
Hague. Has written technical 
works for violoncello. 


Edgar Varese- _B. Paris, 
Dec. 22, 1885. Comp., cond. 
Pupil of Roussel, D’Indy, 


and Widor. In Amer. since 
1916. Fdr. (1921) in N. Y., 
Intern’! Composers’ Guild. 
Wks. perfrmd. by lead. orchs. 


Charles V 
Falls, Pa. 


Scharwenka, 

Since 1909 on fac. of 
Teachers’ Coll., Calif., Pa. 
Many fine pia. teaching 
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For thirty-eight years Century music has enjoyed 
the distinction of being one of the finest editions 
published, yet its price is but l5c a copy. 

In the following list are featured some of our very 
latest Issues, including the works of four of today’s 
most popular composers. 

Teachers, pupils and players will find them all of 
exceptional value, especially Kay Armour’s ‘‘Modern 
Piano Method”’ and Walter Rolfe’s ‘‘Book on Har- 
mony.’’ You can buy them at your dealer or direct 
from us. 

Teachers who use and recommend Century music 
win the everlasting gratitude of parents who can’t 
afford the high prices generally asked for teaching 
music, Century music helps you hold your old pupils 
and also aids in enrolling new ones. 

Your money refunded without question, if not 


fully satisfied with your purchase. 


IMPORTANT 


A MODERN PIANO METHOD 
FOR BEGINNERS 


KATHLEEN ARMOUR 


PRICE 15c EACH PART 


Here is something decidedly new and original. It 
is issued in five parts in sheet music form and each 
part sells at the regular price at 15c per copy, which 
enables the pupil to start the study of the piano with 
very little financial outlay, This modern work is based 
on the middle C approach and is so clear and step- 
wise that the pupil is playing little tunes almost at 
the outset. Profusely illustrated. Teachers, be sure 
to see this outstanding work. 
3196—Part 1—Learning Letters on the Keyboard 
3197—Part Il—Notes, Bars, Time Signatures 
3198—Part 11i1—Five Finger Exercises 
3199—Part IV—The 2/4, Time Signature 
3200—Part VY—lIntroducing the 8th Note 


CENTURY PIANO SOLOS, ]5¢ ea. 


(Capital letter indicates key-number the grade) 


3178 A Wish (Symp. No. 3), F—2.Beethoven-Rolfe 
3180 A Prayer (Symp. 2), G—2, Beethoven-Rolfe 
3171 A Little Ballad, GQ—2....¢..... Chopin-Rolfe 
3143. A May Day Dance, C—F—2........... Crosby 
3165 An Airplane Ride (Arpeggio), 2—D, Richter 
3187 Andante Cantabile, Em—5..... Tschaikowsky 
Bink Ave Maria, F—4;.. cishescecssancen Schubert 
3189 Barberini’s Minuet, C—2.............. Hasse 
3166 Bounce the Ball, C—2............... Richter 
3168 Busy Little Bee (Valse Capr), Am—2, Richter 
3179 Chicades (Symp. 8), F—2, Beethoven-Rolfe 
3155 Darting In and Out, C—1...........4 Armour 
3175 Dark Eyes (Easy), D—Mi—3........Armour 
3170 Dancing the Minuet, G—2...... Chopin-Rolfe 
3190 «First: Waltz, “C—2........ecess Durand-Rolfe 
3184 Flight of Bumble Bee, C—5, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
3188 Garland of Roses (Waltz), C—2. Streabbog 
3154 In Rose Time (Waltz), F—B5—1. Armour 
3134 In Gay Costume (Minuetto), G—C rosby 
3162 Jumping Rope (March Tempo), C—2..Richter 
3137 Jolly Little Sambo, F—BS5—2........ Crosby 
3173 Laces and Frills, Am—2....... Chopin-Rolfe 
3176 March Militaire, C—3........ Schubert-Rolfe 
3182 March of the Sardar, E—5—6é—m, Iwanow 
3156 Moonlight Waltz, G—1.............. Armour 
3164 Mr. Third Takes a Walk, C—2....... Richter 
305! My Little Pet (Valse), C—2......... Hopkins 
3150 Nannette Poco Animato), F—1....../ Armour 
3117 Out on the Ocean (Waltz), C—2..... Hopkins 
3169. Pussy Willow (Valse), C—2.......... Richter 
3151 Roaming Up and Down( Mar.), C Armour 
ar Robin Red Breast (Waltz), F ci 
3139 

3135 

3131 

3136 

3144 

3142 Spinning the Top (Scherzo), D—G—2.Crosby 
3181 Stop, Pretty Water!, G—2, Beethoven-Rolfe 
3157 Soldiers All (March), C—1l..........4 Armour 
3058 The Fairy Wish (Dance), G—2..... Hopkins 
3057 The Meadow Princess E5—2,..... . Hopkins 
3152 The Wandering Minstrel, C—1....... Armour 
3192 Two Guitars (Easy), F—2........... Armour 


3141 The Sandman’s Lullaby, F—BS—2...Crosby 
3177 The Violet (Sonatal2), C—2, Mozart-Rolfe 
3172 Valse Trists, Am—2............ Chopin-Rolfe 
3183 Valse Lente, Bhb—4........... Tschaikowsky 
3193 Waltz in Ad (op. 39),G—2, Brahms-Rolfe 


A pocket sized simplified method of the elements 
of harmony, embracing the scales and their con- 
struction, the intervals, the triads in both major and 
minor keys up to and including the dominant 7th, 
and its inversions. 

Everything is quoted in the simplest terms pos- 
sible so that even a child with a year or so of piano 
study can easily “follow thru’ with it. Be sure to 
see it. PRICE, 25c. 


and QUARTETS — SAXAPHONE and PIANO — 
MANDOLIN and GUITAR and VOCAL. 

Ask your dealer for Century music, and if he can’t 
supply you, send your order direct to us. Our com- 
Plete catalogue will be mailed you FREE on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
254 West 40 St.. New York, N 
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‘““CARMEN,’’ what 
magic in that name! “Car- 


men,” perhaps the favorite 
G production of the largest 
rE ; e 
Bee : ; number of opera-goers. 


Carmen, the lodestar or 
dramatic soprano—yea, and 
Yet the name of its creator 


despair of the 
of the contralto! 


remains scarcely more than a shadow that 
flits across the pages of musical history. 
How few can say more of him than that 


he was a French musician and wrote “Car- 


men”! His recent Centenary was largely a 
glorification of “Carmen.” Such reward hath 
genius! 


THE MacDOWELL COLONY, at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, will not open this 
summer, according to a statement said to 
have been made by Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, widow of the illustrious composer. 
A storm of some months ago did such dam- 
age that all available resources will be needed 
for restoration work during this season. 


THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL, from July 
25th to August 28th, will include twenty- 
four performances, with two presentations 
of the complete “Der Ring Des Nibelungen.” 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE in 
the choir of Norwich Cathedral is the record 
of Mr. J. J. Manning; and the anniversary 
has been commemorated by a _ presentaion 
by the Dean at a gathering of ecclesiastics 
and choir members. Mr. Manning founded 
the Norwich Choristers’ Guild, the oldest 
organization of its kind in England. 


MUSICAL FESTIVITIES have been a 
prominent feature of the celebration of the 
fourth centenary of the founding of Bogota, 
capital of British Columbia. Leading orches- 
tral conductors of Brazil, Chile, and of 
Panama, shared honors with the baton. 


THE MOZART SOCIETY OF SCOT- 
LAND held a three program Mozart Fes- 
tival on February 25th and March 1st and 
3rd, devoted largely to performances of cham- 
ber music of “The Swan of Salzburg.” 


FLORENCE EASTON, our adopted “Brit- 
ish cousin” who so long did valiant service 
in the Metropolitan Opera Company, is ad- 
vocating the inauguration of a company 
doing opera in English, in a small opera 
house in New York, where there could be 
a season of eight to ten months in which 
young singers would have an opportunity to 
acquire the routine necessary to their en- 
gagement in one of the three great operatic 
organizations of America. Bravo, Mme. 
Easton! 


A RECORDER RECITAL was given on 


February 1st at Wigmore Hall, London, by 
Carl Dolmetsch of the famous Dolmetsch 
Family of enthusiasts for instruments of the 


earlier centuries. The recorder, an early form 
of the flageolet, possesses a fascinating tone 
and technic, and at the same time is com- 


paratively easy of adequate mastery. 


A PROGRAM OF AMERICAN COM- 
POSITIONS was recently presented in the 
Shrine Auditorium of Los Angeles, to an 
audience of five thousand persons, by an 
orchestra of one hundred and fifty musicians 
and a chorus of three hundred voices, all 
led by Gastone Usigli. And Dame Rumor 
says that papers of the next morning car- 
ried not one line of mention of this signifi- 
cant enterprise. So is our native muse en- 
couraged in this fair land! 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE METROPOLITAN MANAGEMENT 
announces that New York City will have 
a season of sixteen weeks by the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company for next season, be- 
ginning on November 27th. 


PROFESSOR BERNARD HEINZE, di- 
rector of the University Conservatorium of 
Melbourne, Australia, and conductor of the 
Melbourne Symphony Orchestra, announces 
plans to perform in the near future “in- 
numerable works” by American composers. 
And so, musically we clasp hands with our 
still ‘British Cousins” in the far removed 
antipodes. 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS WORTH of instruments, with an 
aggregate age of near ten thousand years, 
were possessed by the more than fifty play- 
ers in the string sections of Toscanini’s all 
star organization of ninety-four musicians 
recently heard over the air. 


MOZART’S “REQUIEM” was the chief 
offering on the program of March 22nd of 
the Schola Cantorum of New York, with 
Hugh Ross conducting. Fanny Cleve, so- 
prano; Lorraine Eley, contralto; William 
Hain, tenor; and Mark Love, bass-baritone ; 
were the quartet of soloists. 


THE: BROTHERS 
GOLSCHMANN — Vlad- 
imir, conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, and Boris, pianist— 
were respectively conduc- 
.tor and soloist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra for 
its concerts in Philadelphia 
on March 3rd and 4th, 
and at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the 7th, when 
the “Concerto in C minor for Piano and Or- 
chestra,” by Mozart, was the piece de re- 
sistance for musical appetites. 


VLADIMIR 
GOLSCHMANN 


COMPETITIONS 


PRIZES FOR WORLD’S FAIR: First, 
$3,000; second, $1,000; to best chorus of 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred voices 
singing the Sanctus (in Latin) from the 
“Mass in B minor” of Bach, and By the 
Waters of Babylon by Philip James. First, 
$1,000, second $500, to best chorus of sixty 
to one hundred voices singing Lucifer in 
Starlight by Bantock (unaccompanied) and 
The Nun of Nidaros by Protheroe. Also lib- 
eral prizes for men’s choruses of sixty to 
one hundred voices; for women choirs of 
fifty to seventy voices; and for male and 
female soloists. Complete information from 
Dr. D. E. Jones, secretary, Scranton Tribune, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


PRIZES FOR BAND COMPOSITIONS: 
Instrumental or vocal solo with wind accom- 
paniment; any form for symphonic band, ex- 
cept quick-step march; a work for small 
band or combination of wind instruments. 
Competition closes August 15th. Further in- 
formation from Department of Music, World’s 
Fair, New York City. 


THE EURIDICE CHORUS of Philadel- 


phia offers a Prize of One Hundred Dollars 
for a Chorus for Women’s Voices, in three or 
more parts, either d capella or unaccompanied, 
and to words of the composer’s choice. Com- 
positions must be received not later than 
October 1, 1939, addressed to The Art 
Alliance, 251 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, to whom application may be 
made for further information. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS .is offered by the Henry Hadley 
Foundation for the best composition in any 
of the major forms to be submitted within 
the autumn months. Full particulars may 
be had from the Henry Hadley Foundation, 
633 West 155th Street, New York City. 


THE PADEREWSKI PRIZE COMPETI- 
TION offers $1,000 for the best work for 
Chamber Orchestra, and a second $1,000 for 
a Concerto or other serious work for a solo 
instrument with symphonic orchestra. Works 
must not exceed fifteen to twenty minutes in 
performance, and must be received before 
February 1, 1940. 


OOO 
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MME. AINO ACKTE, 
impresaria and director of 
the Finnish Opera at Hel- 
sinki, is perhaps the only 
woman holding a so im- 
portant musical post of 
this nature. Having had a 
rather long career at the 
Grand Opéra of Paris, she 
is steeped in opera routine 
and is said to have a keen 
ability in the selection of 
the right operas and of a suitable interpreter 
for each role. 


DR. HARL McDONALD, director of the 
Division of Music of the School of Fine Arts 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed Manager of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra of which he has for some years been 
a member of the Board of Directors. His 


Mme. AINO 
AcKTE 


programs of the famous organization, 


THE FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE, 
offered by the American Society of the An- 
cient Instruments, of Philadelphia, for a com- 
position suited to their organization, has been 
awarded to Arthur Cohn, also of “Penn’s 
Towne,” for his composition “Music for An- 
cient Instruments.’ A. Louis Scarmolin, of 
Union City, New Jersey, received honorable 
mention for his In Retrospect. 


THE ORIGINAL SCENES AND COS- 
TUMES, used in the first production of 
the “Boris Godounoff” of Moussorgsky, 
were purchased by Gatti-Casazza for 
use by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
at a price approximating twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY’S BIRTH CENTE- | 


NARY will 


‘occur next year, in recognition 


of which a complete edition of his works — 
compositions have been on a number of the is being prepared by Boris Asafief, to ed por 7 


brought out at Moscow. 


_ ceremonies. Eollowia 


J. FISCHER & BRO, 
prominent music publish- 
ing firm of New York - 
City, has just celebrated 
its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. Founded in Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1864, by Joseph Fischer, organis' 
and choir director, it was moved in the fol- 
lowing year to New York, where the found 
became organist of the Church of the 
Redeemer. For fifty years it was locate 
Bible House, Astor Place; and it is con 
by two sons of the founder, George anc 
Carl T., and a grandson, Joseph A. Fisch 
Its scholarly and beautifully executed pu 
lications include the works of some OF 2 
ica’s foremost composers. 


OSEPH 
ISCHE! 


MARIAN ANDERSON, international 
famous contralto, is to be honored by 
mural painting of her to be placed in | 
Building of the Department of the Interior 
at Washington, D. C. This is an outgroy 
of her concert before seventy-five thousan 
at the Lincoln Memorial, on the afterno 
of Easter Sunday, “which so wonde 
exemplified the progress of her race.” 


THE GOLDMAN BAND will begin i 
series of programs on the Mall of Cent 
Park, New York, on July 9th—rather 
than usual, because of its engagement at t 
San Francisco World’s Fair. 


A COMMEMORATION of the one hu 
dred and thirtieth anniversary of the bir 
of Schumann on June 8, 1810, will be cel 
brated next year by placing a bust of th 
first of the distinctly romantic composers 
the Walhalla of Berlin. 


AFTER FIFTY-FOUR YEARS’ SER 
ICE to the Liverpool (England) Philha 
monic Society, for more than thirty of whi 
he was the efficient secretary, Mr. W. 
Riley has resigned, his work to close t] 
last of May. It is such devotion that stab 
lizes British musical organizations. 


THE BUSCH QUARTET arrived in Ne 
York on February 21st and gave its fi 
concert, on February 23rd, in Carnegie Ha 
Sponsored by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cos 
idge, it gave five concerts in Manhattan, 
addition to appearances in Boston and Was 
ington. 


A MONUMENT TO BEETHOVEN, 
product of the sculptor Peter Bremers, w 
unveiled on last December 17th, at Bon 
his birthplace. : 


DR. FREDERICK STOCK, conductor 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, recei\ 
during the intermission of the prog 
March 23rd, the Bruckner Medal of Hi 
from the Bruckner Society of America. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MUSIC TEA 
ERS ASSOCIATION, including on its 
five hundred of the leading teachers 
sic patrons of Penn’s Towne, gave 
evening of March 14th its Forty’ 
nual Dinner, in the Grand Bz 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, with Dusolina 
as guest of honor, and with Dr E 

worth Hipsher, its 


Miss Giannini, assist 
pianist-co1 T, gra 


f 
Ya 
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and thousands of students have been working for 

a diploma, a degree, and that is about ail that some 
of them ever will get from their four years of struggle. We 
have never heard this presented more clearly than in the 
masterly address given to the graduating class, by Dr. 
Alexander G. Ruthven, President of the University of 
Michigan, at the commencement of that great institution 
last June. Here is a thought which 
every high school, college or uni- 
versity graduate should consider 
carefully. Attend these facts, ex- 
pressed with such unusual clear- 
ness and force. 

“If a man is to be worth his 
salt he must realize that his edu- 
cation does not cease with the 
acquisition of a diploma: “The 
wise and the good are they who 
grow old still learning many 
things, entering day by day into 
more vital communion with truth, 
beauty, and righteousness.’ One 
must also remember that a col- 
lege training, alone, cannot be 
blamed for a poor life, if an in- 
dividual fails, after his college 
years, to try to grow in wisdom 
and in the favor of God and man. 
Some failures may be the result 
of faulty college training, but 
many are the consequences of 
later attitudes and influences. 

“To be very specific, Michigan 
has among its graduates quack 
doctors, shyster lawyers, teachers 
whose development was arrested 
at Commencement, business men 
who short-change their custom- 
ers and steal our natural re- 
sources, unethical dentists and 
pharmacists, ministers who are 
careerists rather than pastors of 
souls, vain, selfish, and gossipy women, narrow-minded, 
bigoted, and intolerant men, and alumni who become less 
rather than more socially minded and cultured with the 
passing years. 

“It is cold comfort that other schools have a similar 
record, and that we hope these failures of our educational 
efforts constitute but a small proportion of the total prod- 
uct of higher education. Neither can we get much satis- 
faction from the reflection that the defectives among our 
alumni are partly the result of ineffective guidance in 
college and that instruction and techniques in most fields 
are being improved. For we know, even though we do not 
readily admit it, that we shall continue to have alumni 
who fall short of our hopes and their promise as students, 
through sheer laziness, lack of knowledge of how to con- 
tinue their efforts to become well-rounded individuals, or 
ignorance of the necessity for continuing study. 

“You young men and women are to-day in a dangerous 
position, Experience permits us, your teachers, to realize 
that many of you still have the notion that the college 
exists to force youth to learn. Some of you have the im- 
pression that you are now beyond the period when study 
is required except, perhaps, in the techniques you will 
employ in gaining a living. If you have these beliefs, your 


Win now, that commencement is here? Thousands 


development has been arrested and you already have 
begun to degenerate mentally and spiritually and perhaps 


physically. This Commencement does not mean for you, 


Nour Chat C J 
' COW ral ommencement 4G 


DR. ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 
President of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


as it does for your wiser colleagues, the continuation of an 
independent effort to have a clear, conscious view of 
your own opinions and judgments and to promote self- 
development in thinking, intellectual honesty, tolerance, 
kindliness, and social mindedness. 

“In college every effort is made to encourage study; and 
the failure is appraised and sent home. But the schools 
have no method of detecting failures after graduation; 
although the improper yardsticks 
of financial and social 
standing are, it is to be regretted, 
sometimes employed. Our schools 
have, however, two definite obli- 
gations to adults, even though 
they may not be able satisfac- 
torily to discharge them. They 
must offer facilities in the field 
of adult education and they must 
continuously admonish each gen- 
eration to understand life as at 
once a desire and ‘a quarry out 
of which we are to mold and 
chisel and complete a character,’ 
and to recognize the two aspects 
of life in each of us, the life of 
action, and that of the mind and 
the heart, both of which must be 
continually and properly culti- 
vated if the individual is to be a 
healthy and respectable human 
being: ‘To attain understanding 
or wisdom one must first thirst 
for it, and then it is acquired 
only at the cost of much labor.’ ” 

Just how much your college or 
conservatory training really means 
to you can be determined only 
by what you do during the four 
years after graduation. At the end 
of this period, is it not fair for 
you to ask yourself whether you 
have made the same progress in 
that time as you did during your 
four years in college? If your post college days have meant 
a collapse of effort, instead of an intensification, your 
diploma is hardly worth the sheepskin it is engraved upon; 
because you are merely one of the army of “examination 
passers” who, having gotten through a few academic 
wickets, sit down to admire their medals for the rest of 
their days. This surely is not the purpose of education. 


success 


. Commencement day is the beginning of the greatest race 


of all. Every graduate should be given a card with these 
words of Plato: “The learning and knowledge that we 
have, is, at the most, but litthke compared with that of 
which we are ignorant.” 

In no other calling is this more true than in music; 
because competition in the tone art is more acute than 
ever, and there is no profession in which more rapid ad- 
vances are being made. Dr. Ruthven wisely added in the 
concluding paragraph of the shortest and best commence- 
ment address we have ever heard: 


“Only if you are willing to give, not only all 
that you are but also all that you can be, to the 
service of your fellow men, will you have any 
right to expect security from society. It is pure 
effrontery to ask God or your neighbors for your 
daily bread, if you do not try to deserve it; for, 
we are taught, ‘Unto whomsoever much is given, 
‘of him shall much be required.” 


} 


You Are Invited to Take Part in a World-Wide 
Birthday Surprise Party 


ILL NOT all of you join in this international sur- 
prise party? No matter whether you live in San Fran- 
cisco, Hawaii, Nome, Melbourne, Shanghai, Cape Town, 
Moscow, Leipzig, Geneva, London, Paris, Buenos Aires, 
Vancouver, New York, Miami, Milwaukee, or the smallest 
cross roads town in the world, you may have the joy of 
participating in this celebration, at practically no expense. 
This is the idea. The Etude proposes that a flood of 
birthday greetings be sent to dear Mme. Cécile Chaminade, 
who is now living at Monte Carlo, France, in her seventy- 
eighth year. Her delightful and able compositions are 
masterpieces of their type. She has given joy to untold 
millions, through their performance, through concerts, and 
over the air. Her works have become classics of the style 
and period they represent. They have an indelible charm 
of rhythm, melody, and harmony, which makes them 
welcome to vast audiences at this time. 

Mme. Chaminade has been an invalid for years. It is 
now over a decade since we visited her at Tamaris, on 
the Riviera. As long ago as that, she was bedridden; but 
she was full of smiles, sweetness, and interest in life. 

How can you join in this international birthday party 
to Mme. Chaminade? Mme. Chaminade was born August 
eighth, 1861, at Paris. Why not have the joy this year of 
sending her a birthday greeting, upon a postal card (a col- 
ored or special birthday card is not necessary; but, of 
course, this rests with you) ? 

Address your, card to 


Mme. Cécile Chaminade, 
34 Boulevarde d’Italie, 
Monte Carlo, 

France. 


Then just write on it some such greeting as, 

“Happy Birthday Wishes to Mme. Chaminade, who has 
brought so much beauty to the world through the death- 
less art of Music.” 

Now sign your name, and give your address. Obviously 
the number of cards Mme. Chaminade will receive will be 
so great that she could not attempt to answer or recognize 
them, but that is not the point. The main thing is to give 
expression to the delight you have received for years from 
playing or listening to her compositions. 

Be sure to add the proper foreign postage (two cents for 
postals from the U. S. A.—so just stick an additional one 
cent stamp on an ordinary postal; or use a two-cent stamp 
for a picture postal or a greeting card in an unsealed 
envelope. If sent in a sealed envelope, these greetings 
will require a five cent stamp). 

Send the card so that it will reach Mme. Chaminade 
sometime during the first week in August. Allow at least 
ten days for overseas mail transit from our Eastern States, 
and two weeks from our Western States; friends in other 
countries should inquire of their postal officials as to the 
proper date of mailing. 

The best time to write this postal is now; while it is on 
your mind, and then to keep the postal where it will be 
seen for mailing at the right time. Anyone may have the 
joy of joining in this birthday greeting. We can envision 
thousands of teachers having their pupils to send indi- 
vidual cards. Such an act has educational value, in bring- 
ing the personality of Mme. Chaminade and French 
musical art to them. We can see the students in colleges 
and schools in all parts of the country joining in this happy 
tribute. We can see officers of music clubs everywhere 
urging their individual members to participate. 

_ Will it not be also a fine thing to have our fellow musi- 
clans in our sister country, France, to learn through this 
gesture how widely the works of Mme. Chaminade are 
admired and loved throughout the world? 

The success of this birthday party will be due largely 


to you who are reading this editorial. It will be due to 
your personal enthusiasm and activity in bringing this 
idea to others. 

If you want to write your greeting in French, simply copy 
on your postal any one of the following: 

1. A Madame Cécile Chaminade: auteur charmante qui 
a donnée a Vart musical. des nombreux ouvrages inoubli- 
ables, nous envoyons nos meilleur voeux a Voccasion de 
son anniversaire de naissance. 

2. A Madame Chaminade l’aimable et charmante auteur 
des magnifiques oeuvres musicaux nous envoyons nos 
meilleur souhaits a Voccasion de son anniversaire de 
naissance. 


A Musical Quarantine 


RIVATE advice we have received indicates that there is 

a great oversupply of professional musicians in South- 
ern California, drawn there by the lure of the movies and 
the supposed opportunities which those who have migrated 
to that lovely country have imagined would be created 
thereby. Just as in the cases of the thousands of screen- 
struck young people who have poured in upon Hollywood, 
only the most brilliant, the most attractive, and the most 
able have any chance whatsoever. The others are merely 
pounding their heads against the granite wall of the law 
of supply and demand. 

One Erupbe friend writes: 


“If ever you have an opportunity, do discourage 
newcomers from coming here to Southern California, 
for the field is so overcrowded! You have no idea of 
the struggle I have had to face in trying to get estab- 
lished—in the last few weeks three new violin teachers 
have come here to locate! And the list of singing 
teachers, all lured here by the glamor of the movies 
and their supposed opportunities, is endless.” 


In any event, before the teacher contemplates invading 
this new territory, he should see to it that he is well sup- 
plied with adequate funds for the occasion, so his living 
in comfort and his initial professional expenses can be 
assured for at least two years. More than this, he should 
have a well-laid plan so that if retreat is inevitable, he 
may find another desirable location. 


(Editor’s Note: Before publishing this editorial, we sub- 
mitted it to an established professional musician, located 
in Hollywood, who states that the need for such a “quar- 
antine” is far greater than our statement would make it 


appear.) 


He Took His Bees to College 


Wx DOWN in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. of 
Missouri is the College of the Ozarks. Here youth of 
the eighth and ninth generations of fine sturdy pioneer 
stock, go to get an education. The college is Presbyterian 
and is splendidly conducted, especially to give oppor- 
tunities to fine spirited young people, many of whom have 
very restricted means. 

The President, Dr. Wiley Lin Hurie, told us. the other 
day about Doyle Galloway. He landed on the campus with 
very little cash but a dozen hives of bees; and these bees 
just about worked their heads off to help Doyle get through 
college. With the first coming of the blossoms in spring, 
they zoomed forth to the fields and the orchards and came 
back laden with honey, which Doyle was soon to translate 
into learning. His stock of bees increased, and he bought 
a cow, and then another cow, and sold the milk. Think 
of the pride that was in his heart, when he graduated 
with an earned education, compared with the fellow who 
has had every cent paid for him during his college years. 
Which will win? We bet on Doyle. Incidentally, the College 
of the Ozarks is very proud of its fine and active Music 
Department. 


—— tO 


Y ADVICE TO STUDENTS of 
M singing is not of a strictly peda- 

gogical nature. In the first place, 
yocal problems are too individual to per- 
nit of general rules. And secondly, my 
2wn training has been so different from 
he accepted routine of study that I never 
mave assembled a “method.” I do not be- 
jeve in “methods”! There is only one 
‘orrect way to sing: the old, familiar style 
%f pure bel canto. One must achieve firm 
jreath support; one must learn to release 
mne’s breath so as to be able to master 
ong phrases; one must allow the voice to 
“ome out naturally, without forcing. That 
s the only “method” I ever have followed; 
the only sort of singing of which I can 
speak. 

However, there is much to be said about 
‘inging, without trying to teach “methods.” 
Voice alone has never made an artist. Be- 
tind that voice there must be vitality, the 
ibility to make quick decisions, a complete 
ndependence of spirit. Vitality is a natural 
sift, but the other qualities can be devel- 

The important thing to remember in 
leveloping them, though, is that no one 
an do it for you. A musical. character 
nust be entirely self built. One of the first 
mportant questions a young artist will 
lave to decide is the best way of breaking 
nto a public career. I believe there is a 

r one than the generally accepted way; 

it is, a long period of private study fol- 

ed by an attempt to begin public work 

ma large scale. This is not advisable; it 
$ not work out well. 


A Complete Equipment 


[© PERFORMANCE REQUIRES much more 
in mere familiarity with arias and roles. 
is impossible for an untried beginner 
fer satisfactory performances without 
ts of routine drill. The wise beginner 
realize this fact, and decide to find— 
make—opportunities of his own. In 
rope many of our operatic aspirants are 
contented to begin in the chorus. 
y takes this to mean that they are 
to remain in the chorus. But this is 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 


ing on an active, living stage, where singing 
routine can be supplemented by the dis- 
cipline of the theater. The girl, who has 
dreams of singing Wagnerian roles (I, 
myself, did not begin the study of Jsolde 
until I coached it with my mother in 1932), 
would find it a distinct advantage to work 
in the chorus of a performance of “Lohen- 
grin,” let us say. Certainly, she would be 
far removed from the coveted stellar role; 
but she could observe coaching and re- 
hearsing; she could watch to-day’s Elsa 
at work; and she could take her own 
small part in the rounding out of an op- 
eratic pattern. If, after a season or two 
in the chorus, she progressed to small roles 
of her own, with perhaps one line to sing, 
she would be serving her future interests 
far better than by waiting for major parts 
as an operatic start. And all the while 
that she is engaged in this small work she 
should continue her studies as carefully as 
in her studio days. 

After all, it takes years to perfect a vocal 
technic. No recent grad- 
uate has attained the tech- 
nical or artistic stature 
that will be hers in ten 
years’ time. Thus, it is 
quite permissible to begin 
public work early—not in 
the sense of achieving 
“quick results,” but in the 
determination of developing one’s self in 
the drill of public work. Naturally one 
must never push one’s energies to the point 
of tiring the voice; but the well used voice 
does not tire easily. 

I made this sort of beginning. As both 
my parents were engaged at the opera, as 
conductor and coach, I was more familiar 
than most girls with operatic routine. I was 
barely eighteen when my mother, who 
was coaching a performance of d’Albert’s 
Ticfland, asked me to learn one of the 
roles for the performance. Because I learn 
quickly, I made my début in a solo rdle, 
without preliminary work in the chorus. 
A year later, I sang another solo part, 
after which, I went to Sweden, for further 
study. Had those first opportunities not 
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come when they did, I would probably 
have begun in smaller work, 
many of my fellow students did. 


The Finished Structure 


THE ACTUAL METHOD of building a voice 
must be left with the individual teacher 
who understands it. I never had wocalises, 
although I know they are excellent for 
other voices. My practicing always con- 
sisted of working at selected passages from 
the roles I sing. I was able to do this, be- 
cause my original foundation was firm and 
sure. For the practice needs of inexperi- 
enced vocalists, the teacher should be the 
only one to suggest exercises. Only as one 
learns to judge of her own problems, with 
self-critical ears, can she decide what to 
practice and what to leave alone. 

Singing, however, is not the only way 
of studying. A wise student can learn a 
great deal musically by working over 
scores and songs in silence. Facility in 
reading and a knowledge of piano playing 
are absolutely essential. A knowledge of 
the violin, while not absolutely necessary, 
is advisable as a means of improving ear 
accuracy and intonation. 

I have always done much of my studying 
with tightly closed lips. It is good to 
familiarize one’s self with the pattern and 
line of songs before singing them. Also, I 
believe in teaching (or learning) by ex- 
ample. It is not enough for a teacher to 
say “right” or “wrong.” The teacher must 
be able to show his pupil exactly how the 
tones are to be produced. Much of my own 
fruitful studying came through imitation. 
It sometimes happened, in my _ student 
years, that I did not quite understand how 
to do a thing; yet I tried it, notwithstand- 
ing, in an effort to copy the results my 
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teacher produced. I learned the feeling of 
the tones and then, in second place, I came 
to understand what I was doing by ana- 
lyzing the feeling in my throat. I do not 
advise such a way of work; I merely state 
that it has been my experience. 

I was a grown woman before my voice 
reached its fullest power. Before that, it 
was a small voice. I was eager to make 
it larger, but my first two teachers were 
unable to help me. My third teacher told 
me that I had not yet learned how to 
close my vocal cords, with the result that 
too much breath escaped as unvocalized 
air. I was astonished to hear this, and had 
no idea of what to do about it. But by 
careful attention I learned the feeling. 
After that, it was easy to take this feeling 


apart and show myself what was to be done. 

My favorite idea of singing is that the 
ultimate result grows out of something far 
greater than vocalizing. This something is 
complete discipline—self discipline as well 
as the ability to obey directions. I believe 
in discipline. It is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in shaping a useful and happy 
life. I wish its advantages were stressed 
as often and as spectacularly as those of 
“freedom”—for freedom is impossible un- 
less it is built upon discipline and control. 


The Value of Discipline 


My EARLIEST EXPERIENCES with discipline 
were met in our home; and this, I believe, 
is quite as it should be. The smaller com- 
munity of the home is but a preparation 
for the wider activities of the world. I 
was made to practice the piano, though I 
hated it. I always loved music; but, because 
of the unique atmosphere of our profes- 
sional home, I preferred the theater. Sing- 
ing and acting looked much more attractive 
than sitting still at a piano, working at 
scales. To-day I can laugh at the excuses 
I made to escape from practicing. I was 
tired; my fingers were too short; the picce 
was not interesting. But none of this helped 
me. My orders were to practice, and I had 
to do it. If not, I was punished. We chil- 
dren were often whipped. We were sent 
out to the garden to pick a fresh, strong 
birch rod. We knew exactly what that rod 
was going to be used for, and the punish- 
ment sank in deeply. But we had one form 
of punishment that was far worse than 
being whipped, even though it did not hurt 
our bodies. If my brother and I had been 
teasing each other, or neglecting our work, 
our mother would open the formal parlor 
of our home, which was used only on 
state occasions. We were 
brought down there, and 
then would come a plain, 
heart-to-heart talk. Our 
shortcomings were pre- 
sented to us in the light 
of the pain they caused 
our parents, and we wept 
far more bitterly than 
after the birch rod. 

But our discipline did not take the form 
of punishments only. We were encouraged 
by small rewards, too. Although we were 
the children of theatrical people, we were 
hardly ever allowed to go to the theater, 
and then only to selected performances. 
My best reward was a ticket to the opera. 


My parents had all the tickets they 
wanted, of course; but they were given 
to us only as rewards that had to be 


earned. We were also put on our honor. 
My father never forbade us anything; he 
simply indicated what his preferences were, 
and let us know that he trusted us to carry 
them out. I remember that, although our 
bookshelves open, certain 
“advanced” allowed 


always 
not 


were 


be nf ks 


me, 
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I would look at those books, from the out- 
side, and wonder what they contained. 
When I was thirteen, I took a course in 
bookbinding; and, when I had mastered 
the work, my father gave me one of those 
“advanced” books to rebind. I took the 
book and bound it—but not once did I 
dare to read a page. Simply, it was not 
allowed. 

To-day I am grateful for this early dis- 
cipline. As far as the matter of piano study 
went, it proved an invaluable asset in my 
later work. Had I not been a fluent pianist, 
I never could have mastered my roles and 
songs so readily. But more than any prac- 
tical advantage of this kind, I was able to 
benefit from the further reaching results 
of discipline in assuming duties and re- 
sponsibilities. No one goes through life 
doing exactly what he pleases. The earlier 
one learns to discipline himself, the better 
equipped he is for facing the battle of daily 
existence. And those early lessons stay 
with one all through life. To this day, I 
feel a wholesome awe of my mother. She 
no longer gives me “orders”; but if she 
did, I know I would obey them without 
question. 


Rewards to the Diligent 


WHEN I ENTERED MY CAREER [| again reaped 


the rewards of self-discipline. I was 
allowed a special clause in my operatic 
contracts, releasing me from the early 


weeks of solo rehearsal. As I learned very 
quickly, I promised to be ready with all 
my lines and music when the ensemble 
rehearsals began, if only I might be spared 
the long hours of solo rehearsal, which 
took time from my other studies and which 
I did not need. This request was granted 
me, on condition that I could prove com- 
plete mastery of the work. The least slip 
would have lost me this privilege, and 
the result was that I worked twice as hard 
by myself. 

Another valuable habit for the student 
to develop is that of helping one’s self 
as much as possible. I remember the first 
singing lesson I ever had. I expected to 
be allowed to sing at once, but nothing 
so pleasant took place. What my teacher 
did was to ask me how I breathed. This 
startled me. I had never thought about 
breathing. But now I must learn to think 
of it. 

“You will have need of breath control 
if you mean to sing,” said my teacher, “so 
you had better find out how it is done.” 

Then she told me that, when I went to 
bed that night, I was to lie flat on my 
back, to forget “lessons,” and simply to 
watch what happened when I drew a per- 
fectly natural, comfortable breath. I did 
this. To my surprise, I found my abdomen 
moving in and out. This was the first time 
I realized that breathing had nothing to 
do with the chest. It made a profound 
impression on me—far deeper than if I 
had been told, objectively, that breath sup- 
port begins with the great abdominal mus- 
cles. At my next lesson, I told my teacher 
what I had learned. 

“That is the principle you must now put 
into use,” she said. And so the foundation 
of my work in breath control was laid. 


We Chart Our Course 


I AM HEARTILY IN FAvoR of this kind of 
well directed self-help. To-day, I never 
draw a deep breath without, unconsciously, 
going back to those early lessons. 

All breath must be supported by those 
strong abdominal’ muscles. In my own 
mind, I compare the breathing apparatus 
to a large rubber ball, divided into two 
connected halves. You draw in the air, 
and it becomes inflated. You release the 
air; and, as the breath passes into the 
upper chamber (the throat and chambers 
of resonance) the lower part (where the 
abdominal muscles lie) contracts. Then, 
when the air has been expended, the lower 


chamber pushes out again. In singing, one 


must accustom herself to this quick re- 
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versal of muscular motion, to be ready 
for the next breath. Again, I do not pre- 
sume to offer breathing exercises; I simply 
tell of my own sensations. I found them 
out for myself, and this process helped me 
more than explanations. 

The student must determine also for 
herself the field in which she means to 
work. Some singers choose to devote them- 
selves to the dramatic aspects of operatic 
work; others, to the subtle expression of 
Lieder singing. Naturally, this choice must 
depend, first, upon the inborn abilities of 
the singer; and the student, who is accus- 
tomed to self-discipline, self-criticism, and 
self-help, will be at an advantage when 
the decision must be made. For my own 
part, I prefer a judicious mixture of both 
kinds of work. One helps the other. The 


dramatic work of the stage sheds unex- 
pected light upon the development of 
Lieder; while the searching<analysis of 


song interpretation brings greater flexibility 


into stage work. The more you are able io 
master, the freer your mastery will be of 
any one thing. 

You will understand, now, why 1 am in- 
clined to treat the purely pedagogic aspects 
of singing as important but not all- 
important. A good teacher can show you 
how to produce good tones. But after that? 
The tones alone will not make you a pol- 
ished, resourceful singer. That particular 
kind of training you must give yourself; 
because no one else can do it for you. One 
day we shall realize that, valuable as 
learned lessons are, they never can round 
out the development of the young artist. 
Complete development depends upon the 
driving force behind the lessons; it depends 
on what. one gives out rather than on what 
is taken in. In this sense, then, the building 
of what I call musical character is, per- 
haps, the most important asset to cultivate. 
And the surest tools to use in its cultiva- 
tion are self-discipline and self-help. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO Tuts MonTH 


W.S. B. MATHEWS, 
apostle of better 
teaching, and pur- 
veyor of musical 
knowledge for all 
time, contributed this 
fine treatise on sight- 
reading. 

“Sight-reading is not work for beginners. 
To read rapidly at sight involves quick 
perception of musical combinations, and 
their ready recognition by the mind, the 
steady movement of time, and the spon- 
taneous obedience of fingers. Each of these 
three things is a highly complex affair, 
which must be built up; an acquired apti- 
tude, which has to be elaborated out of 
primitive elements before it is proper to 
ask for sight-reading. The first thing for 
a pupil to become is an accurate reader. 
This is a slow process, and as a matter 
of fact advanced pupils are more or less 
inaccurate. There are certain forms of 
analysis that are useful in promoting accu- 
racy of reading, but this is not the place 
for them. The ready classification of com- 
binations, rhythmic, melodic, and especially 
harmonic, involves a variety of special ex- 
ercises. For example, the arpeggio forms in 
the accompaniment, and chord successions 
expressed through them, will be recognized 
by the pupil if the left-hand part is played 
by itself, and as chords, ignoring the ar- 
peggio divisions. When the accompaniment 
is spread over a wide range of pitch, as 
when the first bass note is down in the 
bass, while the appertaining chords are in 
the treble or middle range, the harmonic 
relations will become apparent if one plays 
the bass with the left hand and the chords 
at the same time with the right hand, ignor- 
the repetitions and rhythmic figures, but 
passing directly from one chord to another, 
in order to bring out the harmonic pro- 
gressions. This exercise is very useful 
wherever the harmonic perceptions are a 
little dull. 


“Another difficulty of reading at sight: 


is the irregular movement of untrained 
musical thought and perception. Music goes 
on in rhythm, steadily, like the ticking of 
a clock. The pupil’s perception of it goes 
“hitchity-hitch” ; now it goes, now it stops. 
Sight-reading is one of the best possible 
means of forming a correct hab’t of move- 
ment in time, but this rests upon a consid- 
erable amount of time-training, which can 
best be done through the accentuated and 
rhythmic treatment of scale and arpeggio 
forms, after Mason’s system. 

“When the groundwork of sight-reading 
has been laid, it will be found useful to 
exercise the pupil about an hour a week, 
if opportunity serves, in reading easy duets, 
the teacher playing the lower part: The 
playing must be in time, but the rate of 
movement may be slower, in fact, must be 
slow. Even at its best, the habit of sight- 
reading encourages inaccuracy, and it must 
not be carried too far. Any easy sonatinas, 
or danees, will do. It is also a good prac- 
tice to form classes of four pupils to play 
eight-hand arrangements upon two pianos, 
for a certain time per week. This, however, 
is not always practicable, both for want 
of time and for want of the two pianos. 
When such classes are formed, however, 
the teacher must beat time for the class, 
just as an orchestral conductor conducts a 
performance. Those who lose the place are 
to get it as best they can, the music going 
on all the same. The leaf turning will en- 
able the lost one to come in after a little 
practice. The pupils will take pride in 
doing the work well, and in not being sur- 
passed by the others. On the whole, how- 
ever, my position in regard to sight-reading 
is that of the outset. It is not work for be- 
ginners. It is worth more to the pupil, in 
all the earlier stages of study, to form 
habits of accuracy and clear apprehension, 
than to gain the knack of mere speed and 
approximation. Hence, a little sight-reading 
will go a long way in the early stages, 
excepting in those rare cases where the 
pupil has abundance of time.” 


Yes There Is a Musical Market 


Dame Rumor dropped in at an afternoon 
tea of a club of prominent musical women 
of Chicago and whispered into the ear of 
a particularly secretive dowager that Dr. 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, was said to be build- 
ing a new one hundred thousand dollar 
residence. And didn’t Dame Gossip’s tongue 
lap her lips with delight as, ere the tea 


and cakes were no more, her ear at the’ 


keyhole caught twenty-seven matrons ad- 
juring not less than half a dozen each to 


perpetuate this palatable morsel of gossip. 

After all, is there anything so strange 
about this affluence of a long time success- 
ful conductor, when Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
of the succulent airs, reigns luxuriously as 
the chatelaine of one of the show places 
in the Los Angeles suburbs? ; 

And would not a few more Stocks and | 
Bonds on the musical “Curb” add a bit — 
of additional glamour to the bounty | 
lures the ambitious young artist to the er 
of the musical road? _ 


‘the Air” series (Sundays 12 noon, ED 
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short programs of good music + 
the airways these days, many — 
them local ones with which this depa 
ment has no way of being familiar. 
doubt you have your favorites. 
There is usually a good chamber gro 
to be heard over the Blue Network of t 
National Broadcasting Company on Su 
day mornings from 10 to 10:30 A.) 
EDT. And lately there has been an 
usual instrumental program to be _ hea: 
over NBC’s Red Network on Sundays 
11 A.M.—Julio Martinez Oyanguren pla 
ing guitar music in the best traditions « 
the Spaniards. 
The finest sponsored program of serio’ 
music this past year, according to t 
Women’s National Radio Committee, wa 
the Ford Sunday Evening Hour; and t 
best sustaining program of serious mus 
was the New York Philharmonic-Sy 
phony concerts on Sunday afternoons. © 
Lately, on Mondays at 3 and 5 P.N 
EDT, there has been good music to | 
heard over the Columbia Broadcasting Sy 
tem. The 5 o'clock broadcast has been 
program by the Columbia Chamber QO 
chestra; the other one has offered va: 
fare. Tuesdays, we found lately the san 
network had good programs around 
3:30, and 5:15 P.M. The 3 o’clock broae 
cast has been given over to fine chamb 
music; the 3:30, to a different singer ea 
week in that interesting series known < 
“The Story of the Songs.” The 5:15 pe 
has brought to our home the Columbia 


of Howard Barlow. Always good. 
On Wednesdays over the same netwe 
we have been listening lately to some 
programs at 3, 3:30 and 5 P.M. The 
of these has been a continuation of “ 
Story of the Song,” a subject which 
hope will not be exhausted too soon; 
second, a program again featuring 
Columbia Concert Orchestra; and the 
a concert by the United States Navy Ban 
For those who like band concerts, thi 
has been a half-hour broadcast on Thu 
days at 3 P.M., EDT, Columbia networ! 
by the United States Army Band, 
another on Fridays at the same time fro 
the United States Marine Band. After 
band concert on Thursday (at 3:30 P.M 
there recently has been a “Sonata Recital’ 
Dubois and Semmler, well worth hearin 
On Fridays Columbia’s network lat 
has been giving us besides the band cc 
cert at 3 P.M., several other musical p 
grams. A chorus from different universit 
has been heard at 2:30 P.M.; and at 
P.M. a piano recital with a different a 
each week. Again at 5 P.M. we picked 
a worth while vocal recital at the 
point on our dials. 
The Spring festival of great operas, hea 
lately in the “Radio City Music Hall | 


NBC Blue Network), has been given 
answer to the requests of many Ameri 
music lovers. The success of a similar se 
last fall, when thousands of letters 
received, prompted the revival of the t 
loid presentation of opera. 4 
A new dramatic series, titled “The _ 
mance of Oil,” based on history and eve 
in the petroleum industry, is a 
cently added to the City rd : 
Hour on Fridays - at SB) 
Network. The. pa pa 


ma tA tT 
EVER THE 
mo U CH 
form employed at the 
piano; whether it be 
a finger, a hand, a 
forearm, or an arm 


touch; whether the 

movement be caused by “weight and re- 
laxation” or by levered force; whether it 
starts from the surface of the keys or from 
a distance above them; the depression of 
the key itself must always involve mus- 
cular activity of the fingers. They are the 
final points of contact with the keyboard, 
the antennae by which the pianist feels out 
his way to tone. 

Despite this importance of the fingers, 
however, theorists have tended to neglect 
the facts of their physiological structure, 
placing the stress almost without exception 
upon their position during key-depression 
rather than upon the muscles which actually 
impel their movement. Yet the facts are 
of such supreme importance that, once they 
have been examined, it appears almost im- 
possible for piano teaching to bring about 
the higher degrees of technical skill unless 
it takes them into serious account. 

It is our purpose in the present article 
to sketch certain anatomical features of the 
four fingers (without reference to the 
thumb) and to make a number of some- 
what desultory notes on the differences 
these features may make to piano technic. 
Lack of space prohibits a complete account 
of the codrdinative possibilities, let alone 
the pedagogy, by which they may be real- 
ized in actual playing; nor can we attempt 
to refer to the various touch forms as they 
are determined by purely mechanical dif- 
ferences in joint action. But even a partial 
account will make it clear that finger 
cobrdination is at the very heart of the 
technical problem, that our teaching must 
either make of it a prime consideration or 
labor beside the chief technical issues. 


Anatomy of the Fingers and Hand 


IN THE ACCOMPANYING, highly schematic 
diagram (at head of article) /K represents 
the forearm; GH, the hand from wrist- 
joint to hand-knuckle (technically known 
as the metacarpus); EF, the first phalanx 
of the finger; CD, the second; and AB, 
the third. 
/ XY, the tendon of the extensor digitorum 
communis, takes its origin in a muscle 
located in the forearm, just below the 
elbow, passes over the wrist-joint, the 
hand-knuckle, and the mid- and nail-joints, 
is inserted into the second and third 
anges. It serves to extend, or from the 
of view of the hand in playing posi- 
tion, to lift the finger. 

A’B’, the tendon of the fleror digitorum 
ofundus, takes its origin in a muscle 


ain located in the forearm, passes over 
* wrist joint, the hand-knuckle, and the 
and nail-joints, and is inserted into 
third phalanx, which it serves to flex 
bend). 
C’D’, the tendon of the flexor digitorum 
limis, also originates in a muscle of the 


forearm, and passes parallel with the flexor 
profundus to the second phalanx, which it 
flexes. 

E'F’, a small muscle known as the /um- 
bricalis, takes its origin at the base of the 
metacarpus, and passes to the inner side 
of the first phalanx up to what is called 


the tendinous expansion 
of the extensor com- 
munts, Where it is in- 
serted. It flexes the first 
phalanx and, because of 
its connection with the 
extensor, gives a slight 
lift to the second and 
third phalanges, this lift 
taking place, of course, 
without contraction of 
the extensor muscle 
proper, located in the 
forearm. Two other 
sets of muscles, known 
as the palmar and dor- 
sal interossei, although 
they are chiefly in- 
volved in lateral move- 
ments of the first pha- 
langes, assist the /um- 
bricales in the flexion 
of the first phalanges. 
The diagram does not 
indicate the interossei, 
but since they lie en- 
tirely within the hand, 
the line E’F’ may be 
taken to indicate their 
downward pull as well 
as that of the /iwmbri- 
calis. 


The Finger as 
Three Phalanges 


IT IS EVERYONE'S TEN- 
DENCY to regard the 
finger as a unit capable 
of taking on different 
“shapes” during piano 
playing. Only rarely is 
it regarded as a collec- 
tion of three separate 
levers, each of them having as much claim 
to separate attention as that given, for in- 
stance, the hand, the forearm, or the upper 
arm. It is true that there is a marked inter- 
dependence among certain muscular exer- 
tions of the phalanges; but for that matter, 
there is a marked interdependence between 
exertions of the phalanges and exertions of 
the hand in the wrist joint (a fact made 
clear later). Under any circumstances, a 
study of the interdependence in general 
yields, as will presently become clear, im- 
portant clues to a new, direct means of 
gaining velocity and key control. The fol- 
lowing notes on the muscular system of 
the finger (and they by no means give a 
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complete account) will 
indicate some of these 
clues, and will also re- 
veal, rather amusingly, 
I think, how little un- 
derstanding either the 
pianist or the non-pian- 
ist has of the 
he uses almost constantly during his daily 
life. 

1. When XY, the extensor, is contracted, 
it applies upward force to all three of the 
phalanges. It is impossible to lift the third 
phalanx without also lifting the second, and 
upward movement of the first can be pre- 
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vented only by the contraction of the small 
flexor muscles, the /wmbricalis and the w- 
terossei. The contraction of the latter can 
be seen or felt in the tissue between the 
thumb and the second finger, if the second 
and third phalanges of the second finger 
are vigorously extended without movement 
of the first phalanx. In other words, a 
downward acting muscle must contract to 
keep the first phalanx from moving up- 
ward, A fully extended, perfectly flat finger, 
accordingly, sometimes advised by pedagogs 
for rapid passage work, involves a stiffened 
hand-knuckle even before movement into 
the key begins; that is, muscles on either 
side of the joint are contracted. 


2. When 


the finger extensor ire con- 
tracted, they apply upward force to the 
hand, Movement of the hand can be pre- 
vented only by contraction of the hand 
flexors. The contraction of one of the hand 
flexor tendons can be felt, if all the fingers 
are lifted vigorously at once, through the 


under surface of the forearm 
wrist-joint, little finger side. (The 
not this tendon, 
prominent one and easily found by 
experiment ; so, too, with the 
tendon mentioned in the para- 
graphs). Spread chord positions, which ne- 
cessitate extremely flat fingers, 
stiffened wrist—muscles 
on either side of the joint are contracted. 

The interdependence of the hand and 
finger muscles is nicely shown in still an- 
other experiment. If the hand be lifted as 
high as possible in the wrist-joint, the fin- 


just above the 
diagram 
but it is a 
a little 
hand extensor 


; 


does indicate 


following 


therefore, 
also necessitate a 


ger hanging loose, a strong contraction of 
the the hand 
may be felt through the upper surface of 
the wrist joint, thumb side. Now if the 
fingers are raised, the hand tendon 
will immediately relax: the work of lifting 
the hand has been taken over, at least in 
large part, by the finger muscles. 

3. It is normally impossible for the flexor 
profundus, A’B’, to bend the third phalanx, 
unless the second is also bent. The flexor 
sublimis, 


one of extensor tendons of 


also 


however, may bend the second 
phalanx while the third remains relaxed. 
It is this latter coOrdination which causes 
the familiar “breaking- 
in” of the nail-joint dur- 
ing key depression, a 
movement which is often 
misinterpreted 
ologically, 
generally, 


physi- 
but which is 
and rightly, 
condemned, It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that any 
attempt to separate the 
actions of the two long 
flexors is impracticable. 
4. The contractions of 
the long flexors, since 
the tendons pass over the 
Wrist-joint, apply down- 
ward force to the hand. 
The hand extensor ten- 
dons may be felt to con- 
tract if the metacarpus is 
kept quiet during vigor- 
ous flexion of the fingers. 
5. As the extensor 
tendons of the four fin- 
gers pass over the back 
of the hand they are con- 
nected, one with the 
other, by bands of tissue 
called vinculae. If the ex- 
tensor muscle, located in 
the forearm, contracts 
to pull upon one of the 
tendons, these bands 
transmit part of the force 
to the other tendons, the 
amount of the force be- 
ing proportionate to the 
nearness of the tendons. 
An experiment will 
make the meaning 
clearer. If the right arm 
be laid along the thigh, 
all muscles relaxed, the 
extensor tendon of the 
second finger may be pulled to one side by 
the thumb of the other hand. The tendon 
is found just above the hand-knuckle; and, 
when relaxed, it may be displaced from a 
quarter to half an inch. If the third finger 
then be raised, the tendon of the 
finger will immediately become tight and 
snap out from under the thumb. The lift of 
the fourth finger is felt rather later, and 
that of the fifth only after the ext 
has become extreme. 
The question arises, then, if the extensor 


second 


nsion 


tendon of the second finger tight when 
the third finger is lifted, wl t the 
second finger also lifted? The answer is 
that the fexror tendons of the second finger 
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contract, and the swell of their tension can 
be felt under the finger in the palm. (Fur- 
ther comment on this swell is contained in 
Note 6.) The second finger, in other words, 
is stiffened—perhaps only slightly, but 
nevertheless stiffened—while the third fin- 
ger is being raised. There is no other way 
of raising the third finger without also’ rais- 
ing the second. 

6. When the long flexors contract, the 
tendons AB and CD tend to form, of 
course, a straight line between the points 
of their origin and insertion. Because the 
tendons are bound up only loosely in the 
tissues of the hand, this tendency is partially 
realized. If the second finger of the right 
hand is pressed hard upon a table while the 
second finger of the left -hand is placed on 
the right palm immediately below its hand- 
knuckle, the tendons will be felt to swell 
and bulge, sagging from a quarter to half 
an inch. This distance is extremely signifi- 
cant, for the depth of key descent itself is 
only three-eighths of an inch. The sagging 
means that the muscles lose time in apply- 
ing their force to the second and third 
phalanges; it means that the muscles con- 
tract through a greater distance than the 
three-eighths of an inch of key descent re- 
quires; it means that the long flexors are 
at a great disadvantage for velocity. 

7. If the long flexors and the extensors 
of the fingers are simultaneously contracted ; 
that is, if the fingers are stiffened, also 
the wrist-joint, over which the tendons pass, 
must be stiffened. Proof of this fact can be 
secured by allowing the forearm to- rest 
upon the knee, the hand and fingers dang- 
ling relaxed in space. If the hand be struck 
a blow, it will swing back and forth in the 
wrist joint, its movement entirely free and 
uninhibited. If, however, the fingers are 
stiffened while the hand muscles proper are 
kept relaxed, the hand will show no move- 
ment in responsé to the blow. The wrist 
joint has become fixed by the finger muscles. 

8. In contrast to the long flexors and 
the extensors, the small muscles apply their 
force to the first phalanx directly, without 
an intervening sag. Morever, they all have 
their origins within the metacarpus, and 
their contractions can have, therefore, no 
effect upon movements in the wrist joint. 


Excessive Use of the Long Flexors 


THE SIXTH OF THE FOREGOING NOTES states 
that the long flexors show a marked dis- 
advantage for velocity. As the part they 
play in the depression of the finger in- 
creases, the velocity disadvantage also 
increases. Unfortunately, a codrdination one 
encounters very frequently among piano 
students involves particularly strong ten- 
sions of the long flexors. I refer to it as the 
stiff-finger coordination. If the long flexors 
and the extensor contract to fix (stiffen) 
the finger, and if then the flexors contract in 
excess of the fixation, the finger will swing 
downward as a unit. The first phalanx is 
caught between the opposing contractions ; 
and its own muscles, accordingly, need con- 
tribute nothing to the descent. (The in- 
terosses contract, to be sure, to give a 
lateral (sideways) fixation to the first 
phalanx as the long tendons provide a ver- 
tical fixation—it is impossible to will the 
one fixation without the other. They need 
not, however, contribute to the downward 
movement.) The long flexors are strongly 
contracted; they must contract to a given 
degree, to provide the fixation, and then 
a still higher degree to depress the finger. 
The reader may.be. certain, that this stiff- 
ened finger is not part of his approach to 
the keyboard, but the frequency with which 
the cordination appears’ can be judged by'a 
simple experiment. Bring the tip of the re- 
laxed second finger in contact with: the edge 
of a table while the other fingers hang 
loosely under the hand. Move the extensor 
_ of the second finger to one side, as in: one 
the foregoing experiments. Now press 
the finger tip upon the table. In a number 
of trials the probability is strong that the 
(Continued on Page 405) 
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CRECENT CRECORD CRELEASES 


‘By PETER HUGH REED 


quartets, originally released in Eng- 

land as Society issues, have been 
placed upon the domestic market by Victor 
(sets M-525, 526, 527, 528). The perform- 
ance of the works has been entrusted to 
the Pro Arte Quartet. The Hadyn String 
Quartet Society was formed in 1932 to 
celebrate the bicentenary of the composer’s 
birth. To date, seven volumes containing 
in all twenty-four quartets have been re- 
leased. Since the first two of these are no 
longer available, Victor has issued the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth volumes. The 
seventh, it is assumed, will follow. 

Haydn was perhaps the most prolific of 
all the great composers. Owing to the fact 
that not all of his music is available in 
print, a complete survey of his genius has 
never been possible. He has been called the 
“Father of the Orchestra, the Symphony, 
and the String Quartet”; yet he did not 
invent the form of either. But to him may 
be traced the development of the form. of 
all, and his influence on all composers that 
turned to either after him is indubitable. 


Fee VOLUMES of Haydn’s string 
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In all he wrote over eighty quartets and 
more than one hundred symphonies. 

Space does not permit us to dwell upon 
Haydn’s gifts as a string quartet composer. 
Nor can we review other than the first 
album referred to above as we have not 
yet heard the others. Let it be said that the 
first has definitely whetted our appetite for 
more, and we believe that those readers 
who enjoy such music will be similarly in- 
trigued. The first volume contains a de- 
lightful early work, “Op. 3, No. 5,” the 
second movement of which may be fa- 
miliar to some as the incongruously titled 
Eighteenth Century Dance, recorded by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Victor 7256) ; the 
“Quartet in. G major, Op. 33, No. 2,” 
notable for its breadth of style; the “Quar- 
tet in E-flat, Op. 64, No. 6,” a work antici- 
pating Beethoven; and a mature work of 
great beauty, the “Quartet j in B-flat, Op. 71, 
No. 1.” 

Two other works of Haydn recently re- 
leased, the “Symphony in D minor” (No. 
80°) and the “Symphony in F major” 
(No. 67), represent his genius during his 
middle period, when he was in the service 
of Prince Nicolaus Esterhazy. These works 
are fervently performed by the New Friends 
of Music Orchestra, under the direction of 
Fritz Stiedry, and excellently recorded by 
Victor (album M-536). Both: works are 
representative of their composer’s genius 
at its height, but of the two the one in 
D minor is the more striking because: of 
its dramatic emphasis and depth of feeling. 


Mozart was buoyant and light hearted, 
when he visited Paris in the Spring of 
1778 with his mother, little dreaming that 
tragedy lay ahead to bring her untimely 
death. Invited by the directior of the Con- 
certs Spirituels to compose some music, he 
contributed among other works his “Sym- 
phony No. 31, in D major,” K. 297, later 
nicknamed “Paris.” The symphony reflects 
the gaiety of the French, and Mozart’s 
sense of youthful- freedom. Brilliantly per- 
formed by Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Colum- 
bit set 360), it is a pleasant addition to 
the recorded Mozart repertory. 

Weingartner has been widely acclaimed 
for his recordings of the Brahms sym- 
phonies. Turning his attention to the com- 
poser’s “Variations on a Theme of Haydn, 
Op. 56a” (Columbia. set X125), he again 
displays his understanding of Brahms’ 
music, giving us a richly sonorous and 
appropriately restrained performance. From 
the recording standpoint, he fares better 
than his predecessors in this work. 

There is a bar and dance hall in Mexico 


WEDDING CEREMONY 


By Harvey Peake 
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City, where Mexicans congregate nightly 
for the wildest of music and dancing. Long 
an attraction for tourists, it took American 
composer-tourist, Aaron Copland, to ex- 
tend its fame aurally beyond the borders 
of Mexico. Based upon Mexican popular 
tunes, Copland’s El Sdlon México (called 
after the name of the dance hall) proves 
in the recording of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor set M-546) to be a col- 
orful and rhythmically vital score a la 
Chabrier’s “Espafia Rapsody” and Ravel’s 
Bolero. 

Those who admire ballet music will un- 
doubtedly find enjoyable the dances from 
six operas by Grétry, the eighteenth- 
century Belgian-French composer, played 
by F. Ruhlmann of the. Paris Opéra 
(Columbia set X126). Reminiscent of 
Rameau and Couperin, these. dances never- 
theless have a definite charm of their own. 

Ludwig Spohr was a noted violinist and 
a prolific and highly esteemed composer 
in his lifetime, 1784-1859. To-day he is 
nearly forgotten. Albert Spalding, however, 
recording his “Concerto in A minor, Op. 
47,” with the Philadelphia Orchestra (Vic- 
tor set M-544), reminds us that Spohr 
knew how to write fine melodies. Th 
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One of Liszt's most popular vy 
“Hungarian Fantasia,” for piano ands 
orchestra. Based on the same material ag 


the work makes considerable 
of the well known Hungarian folk song 


this work with the aid of a French orchesl 
tra under Meyrowitz (Columbia set X120) 4 


The Titan Contributes 


Two IMPORTANT PIANO WorRKS, Beethoven’s 
Waldstein Sonata, Op. 53,” and Chopin’s 
“Sonata in B minor, Op. 58,” were recently 
given, we believe, their most compelling) 
phonographic performances. In Columbia! 
set 358, Walter Gieseking plays the “Wald- 
stein’ with notable plasticity and with 
extraordinary tonal sensitivity. He does no 
stress the boldness of spirit in this work 
but its underlying dramatic accent and its 
rhythmic vitality. In Victor set M-548, 
Alexander Brailowsky presents a thrilling 
performance of perhaps the best of the 
three Chopin piano sonatas, a reading that 
is marked for its poetic insight, its fine 
phrasing and its variety of tonal coloring. 
Both sets are splendidly recorded. 

Less compelling is Columbia’s recording 
(set 357) of Bach’s Ouverture a la Maniére’ 
Francaise (“Partita, No. 7”), for harpsi- 
chord, which Ernst Victor Wolff plays. 
Akin to the orchestral suites of the com- | 
poser, this work, one of sheer beauty, is | 
unjustly neglected. Although Dr. Wolff. 
deserves credit for reviving interest in it, 
it cannot be said that he turns in a per- 
formance that succeeds in fully setting 
forth the music’s possibilities. The record- 
ing is good but not of the best in harpsi- 
chord reproduction. 

Myra Hess, who presented recently such j 
a beautiful performance of Schumann's 
“Piano Concerto” does not emerge so suc- 
cessfully in her recorded reading of the 
composer’s “Carnaval” (Victor set M-476).— 
Perhaps this highly gifted artist had an_ 
off day. The old Victor recording by 
Rachmaninoff (set M-70) still remains the 
best phonographic version of this work, 
. Beethoven’s “String Trio in G major, 
Op. 9, No. 1,” belongs to a group’ of three” 
works that the composer regarded as 
among the best of his early chamber com- 
positions. In style it is similar to the “Opus 
18” quartets. Divided into four movements, 
it opens with a long first movement, force- 
ful in character, owns a fine Adagio, a 
rather tame Scherzo, and a skillfully de- 
vised Finale. Musicraft presents this work 
in a worthy performance by three young 
musicians from the New Friends of Music 
Orchestra, Messrs. Sebriansky, and E. and 
G. Neikrug (set 28). 

Two moderns, Poulenc and Hindemiths 
show decided romantic leanings in their 
latest recorded works. Poulenc’s “Mass in 
G major,” sung by The Singers of Lyon 
(Columbia set X127), is a work skillfully 
devised with many moments of lyric beauty. 
And Hindemith’s “Sonata for Viola and 
Piano, Op. 11, No. 4,” excellently per- 
formed by William Primrose and J. M. 
Sanroma (Victor set M-547), is a work 
for all who delight in melodic beauty. ‘ 

Charles Martin Loeffler was once te — 
“the most distinguished creative mind in 
American music” (Gilman). That was s 
eral years ago, before the composer's death h 
in 1935. Hearing his “Music 
Stringed Instruments,” as p 
Coolidge Quartet (Vic or 
is reminded of this stat 
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By HOWARD BARLOW 


Musical Director and Conductor of The Columbia Broadcasting System 


TALK TO Tue Erupe reminds me of an 
A old debt. The debt was incurred more 
: than thirty years ago, by a small boy 
in a small town in southern Illinois. I used to 
ye that small boy. Music was my greatest 
source of enjoyment, and, as our town boasted 
neither music teachers nor music stores (ex- 
cept the place where dance records were sold), 
I was hard put to it to find the enjoyment I 
wanted. My only pieces were a book of 
Czerny exercises, Schumann’s “Album for The 
Young,” and a volume of baritone songs, pub- 
lished by Ditson’s. I learned all of these on 
the piano, and then began all over again, prac- 
ticing them on the violin and the violoncello. 
After that, I came to a stop. And then my 
parents got me THE Erupe! No event in my 
life was so important as the arrival of the mail 
on Etude Day, and when the mail was delayed 
the atmosphere of our home grew pretty dingy. 
For, with THe Erupr, came a world of new 
music—music that was printed separately for 
piano, voice, violin, and violoncello. | am sure 
[ never gave proper attention to the fine printed 
matter in the magazine, but it is not too much 
to say that I got my musical start from the 
‘middle pages” of THe Erupr. Any informa- 
tion I am able to give to readers of THE ETUDE 
of to-day is but a small way of settling an old 
score of obligation. 

Sooner or later, radio will be the goal of 
most of our music students. It is therefore 
pleasant to know that radio is perhaps the most 
democratic institution we have. It is not neces- 
sary to have a “big name,” to secure a start in 
radio. The programs are dictated by the public 
alone. And our system of commercial: sponsor- 
ship enables us to maintain this vital and 
healthy state of affairs. It is a mistake to think 
that commercial radio lowers the standard of 
our programs. Quite the reverse. Sponsors are 
not trying to force any one type of program 
upon the public. Their object is to make friends 
for their products, by securing the widest pos- 
sible audience. To bring this about, they plan 
programs which, in their opinion, will interest 
the most people. If they fail to secure the au- 
dience they hope for, they change their type of 
program. Thus, it is the public itself that has 
the final voice in what is kept on the air and 
what is dropped. If our programs are no better 
than they are, it is because the public does not 
take vigorous enough steps to demand better. If 
you can conceive of enough people sitting down 
to write letters to their radio stations, criticising 
one type of program and demanding another in its place, 
you would see a completely altered program picture, in 
less than a month’s time. 


Fan Mail and Singers’ Chances 


Do you KNow WHAT HAPPENS to fan mail? It is most 
carefully analyzed, by a competent staff of researchers, 
who make minute notes on what is, and what is not, 
popular. These findings are then presented to the program 
directors. If enough people wrote in to execrate jazz and 


From. a Conference Secured Expressly 
for THE ETUDE 
By STEPHEN WEST 


demand symphonies, the air waves would vibrate to 
Beethoven and Mozart exclusively, while the hot swing 
numbers would rapidly become museum pieces. Whether 
or not this ever comes to pass, the important point is that 
the American public has it in its own power to dictate 
the quality of our air programs. This is a serious respon- 
sibility, and it should be accepted as such. If you have 
faith in an artist, or a composer, or a type of music, 
write to your station and make known your preferences. 
If a sincere enough effort is made in the right direction, 


we shall have an even greater advance in the 
quality of our programs. It seems to me that 
the music students can lend an active and im- 
portant hand towards working for this goal. 

The music students themselves, however, will 
probably want to hear about other things. First, 
what are the requisites for oppor- 
tunities on the air? Each department of radio 
work “musts” of its own, but one 
requisite applies to all. That is serious, thor- 
ough musicianship. Since radio has nothing but 
sound itself to fall back upon, each sound that 
comes over the air must be as nearly perfect as 
possible. And all sounds must have thoughtful 
purpose behind them. 

As far as vocalists are concerned, the micro- 
phones can accept only the most purely pro- 
duced voices, reénforced by purity of diction, 
and supreme breath control. Not voice 
quality is “good” for radio. Indeed, a small, 
well produced voice that amplifies well is in- 
finitely better than a big one. One of the finest 
contraltos | ever heard was not a great success 
before the microphones, because her voice was 
too big. It vibrated in the delicate reproducing 
mechanism and caused disturbance. A_ less 
gifted singer, who might even have envied this 
great voice, would have had a much 
chance for radio work. 

A voice that is very penetrating tends to 
blast out the microphones. I have in mind an 
internationally famous soprano, who can bring 
tears to the eyes of a tired conductor who has 
been rehearsing with her. One of her chief 
claims to artistry is the perfection with which 
her voice is placed well in the head, and sent 
out with a penetrating “ping.” But before the 
microphones, alas, this very perfection of voice 
placement tends to make the tones so pene- 
trating that the mechanism suffers. In bringing 
this artist before the “mikes,” I have had to 
chalk mark the floor, actually roping her off 
five or six feet farther away from the apparatus 
than singers normally stand. What counts most 
in radio work is neither range nor power, but 
supreme and perfect purity of production, with- 
out a trace of nasality, throatiness, or breathi- 
ness. After that, each individual voice must be 
tested for its peculiar qualities. 
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Instrumentalists, to the Fore! 


THERE IS NOTHING SPECIAL to be said about 

instrumentalists. A radio pianist must be a 

good, all round pianist, able to draw fine, sing- 

ing tones from his instrument, to read fluently, 
and to adjust himself to all types and styles of playing. 
The same is true of violinists, violoncellists, and wood 
wind players. Which brings us, in rather short order, to 
the conductor. 

The radio conductor must possess everything that a 
symphony conductor possesses—scholarly background, 
musicianship, style, vigor, and the indefinable but all 
important ability to bring forth the best from the men 
with whom he works. In addition, however, the radio 

(Continued on Page 421) 


Jack and Jill 


Mary Quite 


Contrary 


(Jack, on crutches, and his Mother enter.) 


Mother. Here, 


my darling, is a nice quiet 


place where we will rest and watch the 
children play. 
Jack. I don’t want to see the children 


play. I can’t run or do anything but sit 
in this old chair. Take me home. 
Mother. But the Doctor says you must 


be out in the fresh air so that you will 
grow stronger. 

Jack. I don’t care what that old Doctor 
says, let me have my book. 


Mother. I brought your Mother Goose 
book to-day. Shall I read to you? 

Jack. Oh, that silly old Mother Goose! 
I wish I could see her. I'd like to tell her 
how I want to walk and run through this 
park, and to see and hear all the strange 
things. 

(Loud crash on piano as Mother Goose 


enters) 
Mother Goose. My dear little boy, I 
heard your wistful words. I know very 


well how you feel. When I was a tiny girl 
I was stricken just as you are, and for 


one whole year I was kept in bed, and 
could -not even lift my head. But I was 
patient and was finally able to be out 


doors and to walk a little. One day I had 
a great adventure. Would you like to hear 
about it? 

Jack. Oh yes, Mother Goose. 

Mother Goose. This wonderful day my 
Mother and I were out in our yard_at 
home, when suddenly I heard the most 
beautiful music—soft and sweet, then war- 
bling and trilling. It was a bird in a low 
tree near me. I forgot everything else, for 
I had never heard such beautiful music. 

Then the bird saw me and spoke to me 
in his own language, but I understood his 
meaning. He said, “My dear little friend, 
would you like to enter the lovely land 
of music? I will show you the way.” 

But I answered, “I cannot go without my 
Mother.” At once I heard my Mother’s 
voice saying “My child I will go, but not 
beside you, I will be back of you all the 
way. If you need me I will be there to 
help.” 

So we started. The path was narrow at 
first, with many stones and rough places; 
but the music in my ears made me forget 
the hard spots. On all sides was the mur- 
mur of the wind among the trees. Soon a 
beautiful garden was seen near the path, 
which becoming wider all the time. 
I could hear the Trumpet Flower calling 
me, and then the sweet tinkle of the Canter- 


was 


bury Bells. By this time I was growing 
a little tired and decided to rest. I laid 
down near a little brook whose water, 


bubbling over the stones, lulled me to sleep. 

Soon my Mother’s voice spoke in my 
ear, “My dear, don’t you think it time to 
continue your journey through Musicland?” 

On again I trudged, when suddenly a 
group of children came from the distance 
and called to me, “Come with us, why do 
you want to go farther? It’s a long, hard 
road ahead, and we are tired of it.” 
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The Stage Entrance should be arranged to imitate a large book, 
through which the children will come upon the stage. 


I was tempted to turn and go with them, 
but my Mother’s face and encouraging 
smile made me decline their invitation. A 
long time I journeyed on, sometimes very 
tired and discouraged. One day I reached 
the shore of the ocean, with the waves 
rolling and breaking on the beach. The 
music they made was like a mighty organ, 
which thrilled me through and through. I 
then knew that I could never leave this 
beautiful Land of Music; and the strange 
part of it is that | have grown well and 
strong because of this wonderful new ex- 
perience which would go with me through 
life. 

Jack. My, that is wonderful! Do you 
think I could find my way through that 
Land of Music; and how could I start? 

Mother G. That land is all about us. 
Open your ears and your heart and you 
will soon find it,.as have many others. 

Jack. I wish I could meet some other 
children who are going through Musicland. 

Mother G. Well, you have all those 
friends in your book. I know them all and 
have helped them. 

Jack. Why, do Little Boy Blue and Mary 
Quite Contrary, and all the rest know about 
Music? 

Mother G. Certainly. You think of them 
as characters in a book; but all the time 
their real happiness and interest is in this 
world of melody and rhythm. Wouldn't 
you like to meet them and let them talk 
for themselves? 

Jack. Oh, boy, would T! 

Mother G. Which one would you like to 
see first? 

Jack. Well, let me think. I guess 
Humpty-Dumpty and I are more alike, for 
we each have had a lot of trouble. 

(Mother Goose calls Humpty.) 

Humpty-D. Hello Jack! I sat on a wall 
for a long time watching the other people 
go through Musicland; then I decided I'd 
try it myself. It was a little hard at first; 
but I kept on, and here I am. May I show 
you what I have learned? (Plays Ping 
Pong by Mary Parnell, Grade 2.) 

Mother G. Now, let's meet Little 
Peep. 

Little Bo Peep. Those bothersome sheep 
of mine are always losing themselves, so 
I found a pretty tune that makes them 
come back to me. (Plays Jn Sylvan Shad- 
ows by Hugh F. Bryson, Grade 3%.) 

Mother G. Now meet Little Boy Blue. 

Little Boy Biuc. Little Bo Peep isn’t the 
only one who has trouble. My sheep and 
cows are always going the wrong place, 
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just like my fingers when I play, if I don’t 
stay wide awake. (Plays Mr. Woodpecker 


by Sidney Forrest, Grade 1%.) 
Jack. Look! Here comes Mother Hub- 


bard. But, where is your dog, Mother 
Hubbard? 


Mother H. 1 left my dog at home this 


time. He doesn’t like music as much as 
I do. (Plays Old Mother Hubbard, by 
George F. Hamer, Grade 2.) 


Mother G. Come, come Mary, please 


don’t be contrary, as bad 
sometimes do. 

Mary) Quite Contrary. Whoever said I 
was contrary was mistaken. I’m always 
willing to work and play in my musical 
garden. (Plays Dutch Tulips Dance, by 
Lillie A. Hansen, Grade 2%.) 

Jack. Who is that, Mother Goose? 

Mother G. Come in Taffy, the Welsh- 
man, and shake hands with Jack. 

Taffy. Somebody tried to spoil my repu- 
tation, but everybody knows the Welsh 
people love music, and I'll prove it to you. 
(Plays March of the Men of Harlech, by B. 
Richards, Grade 3.) 

(Bang! Crash! As Jack and Jill come 

out of the book) 

Jill, You know, Jack, I always said too 
much speed would cause a tumble. 

Jack. Well, Jill, watch your step when 
you play that piece. (They play Dance of 
the Rosebuds, 4 Hands by Frederick Keats. 
Grade 3.) 

Mother G. lf you think Shirley Temple 
has pretty curls, just look. at our Curly 
Locks. 

Curly Locks. It’s nice to sit on a cushion 
and sew a fine seam, but what I find in 
Musicland is much nicer. (Plays The Fairy 
Swing by Myra Adler. Grade 2.) 

Mother G. And here’s my little Tomboy. 
Soon you too can ride a see-saw, Jack, like 
Margery Daw. 

Margery D. There are many ups and 
downs in my young life—ups when I have 
a good music lesson, and downs, well you 
know that answer. (Plays Hop, Skip and 
Jump by Renée Miles. Grade 1.) 

Jack. Oh, I know him, that’s Tom the 
Piper’s Son. I guess they forgave him for 
taking the pig: : 

Tom the Piper’s Son. 

I am Tom the Piper’s Son, 

Now listen, folks, till I am done; 

For when I play my pony friend 

Comes up to hear me to the end. 

(Plays My Little Pony by Hester Lorena 
Dunn. Grade 1.) 

Jack. Oh, Miss Muffet, did you get away 
from the spider? 

Little Miss Muffet. It wasn’t the spider 


very girls 


The Queen of Hearts 
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made me run away, it was Mother’s yo% 
calling “Come, dear, and practice y 
music lesson.” (Plays Brown-Eyed Susa 
Nod Their Heads by Berniece Rose Cog} 
land. Grade 2%.) 

Mother G. Well, Mr. and Mrs. Spra 
I’m glad to see you getting along so w 
together to-day. 

Jack Sprat. My wife and I are still trave 
ing through this lovely Land of Music, a 
we like the same things, most of the ti 
(They play Marigold, 4 Hands by Fras 
H. Grey. Grade 1%.) 

Jack. | wish Simple Simon had broug! 
the Pieman, too. Boy! do I like pie! 

Simple S. You have read about my frier 
the Pieman. Well, we went to the Fair a 
the band was playing gay tunes, somethi 
like this one. (Plays The Billboard Mar 
by John N. Klohr. Grade 3.) 

Tommy Tucker. (Unannounced, come 
out of the book singing), 
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Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! how the winds blow! 

Mother G. Well, Tommy Tucker, are yo 
singing for our new friend, Jack? 

Tommy. 

I can sing and I can play, 

Songs which are both sad and gay; 
But since I have to earn my supper, 

I'll practice hard for bread and butte 

(Plays Aquaplaning by Ada_ Richte 
Grade 2.) 

Mother G. Before the Three Wise Me 
of Gotham leave our shores, I want then 
to speak to you, Jack. 

First Wise Man. Why did you call us 
Mother Goose? j 

Mother G. Please tell this little boy why 
you are called Wise Man. 

Second Wise Man. Because, like the three 
wise men of old, we are following a sta 
which shines and beckons us on to a lan 
of joy and happiness. (They play Here 
Comes the Parade, 6 Hands by M. L. Pres: 
ton. Grade 2.) | 

Mother G. Well, Polly, since you nq 
longer sit in the cinders, tell us what yo 
have been doing. 

(Continued on Page 418) 


Old King Cole 


Little Jack Horner and 
the Mother Goose Book 
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knowest.”—Ezekiel xxxvii. 


be regarded by many teachers, and by 

most students of musical composition 
/as a valley full of musical dry bones—very 
dry bones. At a recent meeting of repre- 
| sentative musicians of America, the study 
of this form of writing was severely con- 
demned by some of the speakers; and I, 
as the author of a widely used textbook on 
“Strict Counterpoint” was made to feel 
that I should be regarded as (musically) 
public enemy number one; because, in their 
opinion, my hand had carried out so many, 
‘more or less unwilling, students, by paths 
of futile effort and waste of time, and had 
ze them down in a valley of musical dry 
bones. 
But then I pondered. 
__ Who led the prophet out into this valley 
of dry bones? The Supreme Architect, Art- 
ist and Composer of the universe. Was there 
a good reason for giving him this experi- 
ence? Who shall question the wisdom of 
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such a leader? Then again comes the query, 
“Can these bones live?” By reading a little 
farther in the Book, we learn that they 
were made to live, that they were clothed 
with living flesh, and became a mighty 
host. So, thought I, if the bones—musical 
or otherwise—remain dry, may it not be 
the fault of the treatment? You remember 
the statement that, if the noted educator, 
Mark Hopkins, sat on one end of a dry log 
and a student sat on the other end, the re- 
sult was a university. Much then, depends on 
teaching ability, personality and treatment. 
The Dead Shall Live Again 
WHETHER DRY, or alive and clothed 
flesh, the real question becomes, “Is 
tudy of strict counterpoint necessary?” 
it is necessary no matter how dry it may 
must: be done. Elementary work in 
ubject is likely to be dry. Students 
y instrument find technical work none 
ng. It is the same with all the 
told of a famous painter that, 
‘oung student came to him for in- 
instead of canvas, brushes, tubes 
and a model, he found a table on 
was a pencil, a sheet of paper and a 
z. When this student complained 
yhat he wanted was living flesh and 
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The hand of the Lord carried me out and set me down in the midst of a 
valley which was full of bones, and lo, they were very dry. And He said unto 
me, “Son of man, can these bones live?” And I answered, “O Lord, Thou 


bones, the master said, “If you do 
yw the human frame, how can you 
t with flesh, or afterward, even 
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Is Counterpomt the “Dry Bones” 
of the Tone Art? 


“By 
mm FRANCIS L. YORK 
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with drapery? .“If the student’s ambition 
had been to make a statue instead of a 
painting, he would have had to start in the 
same way, with a dry bone. The well 
known mural painter, Paul Honoré, once 
said to me, “I can put any kind of clothes 
on the human figure, but the frame must 
first be right.” Those of us who some years 
ago read DuMaurier’s novel, “Trilby,” will 
recall that the heroine was an artist’s model, 
and that her perfection as a model was due, 
the artists said, to her “beautiful bones.” 
Even in the art of pottery the beautiful 
porcelain of the Royal Worcester Ware is 
made largely of old bones. 

I find in talking to prominent ‘men, men 
of culture, of*experience, men who “have 
arrived,” that they are not in sympathy 
with what seems to be the’trend of modern 
education—a wish to get results without 
effort, without fundamental ‘training of stu- 


dents’ brains. These men believe that educa- 
tion in any line must be obtained by making 
the brain a good tool for work, and that 
this can be done only by concentrated effort 
and by a study of underlying principles. 
Students in our high schools are translating 
Vergil (very inadequately), who cannot 
conjugate a Latin verb, or, having no basic 
knowledge of English, are trying to write 
brilliant essays on all kinds of subjects. 
They are trying to be masters without 
serving an apprenticeship, they want the 
prize without running the race. Is not the 
objection to the study of counterpoint due 
to the same cause—haste to reach the moun- 
tain top without climbing the steeps? No 
great composer has yet appeared who did 
not know his counterpoint. We can hardly 
argue that the great masters wrote well in 
spite of their knowledge of counterpoint. 
When Wagner was writing his earlier works 
the musical critics sneered at him for his 
alleged ignorance of counterpoint, but after 
he had shown his supreme mastery of this 
form of writing by the stupendous con- 
trapuntal work in the overture to “The 
Mastersingers,”’ they kept a discreet silence 
regarding his ignorance of the subject. 

Let us then look at a few examples of 
the very driest bone in all strict counter- 
point—adding single notes to the single 
notes of a simple melody called the cantus. 
Two-voiced counterpoint of the First Spe- 
cies. We will try to discover whether there 
may not be some vestige of life in it. The 
following example of this kind of writing 
is about as dry as anything to be found in 
the driest textbook on counterpoint, 


Cantus 


Counterpoint 


but examine it and see how it is the real 
skeleton (dry bones) of the lovely little 
Allegretto from Beethoven’s “Sonata, Op. 
27, No. 2,” which Liszt so appropriately 
called “A little flower between two abysses.” 


It is perfectly safe to say that, if the 
framework (bones) had not been good, the 
composition would not haye been good. 
Notice, too, how little Beethoven has added 
to the framework—another voice or part, a 
little rhythmical variety, and the move- 
ment is complete in its beauty, showing, as 
Dr. van Loon has recently said, how few 
things are necessary for a master to achieve 
his effects. How much material did Brahms 
require to write the exquisite Cradle Song? 
Beethoven knew his counterpoint. 

The following example, 


when touched by Bach’s master hand, is 
written mostly in counterpoint of the Sec- 
ond Species, two notes in one voice to one 
in the other. Here, with a few ornamental 
notes and one suspension, we have a pas- 
sage from the Fugue in A-flat major, of 
the first book of the “Immortal Forty- 
eight.” Bach has never been accused of 
ignorance of counterpoint. 


Ex.5 


when treated in counterpoint of the Third 
Species, four notes against one, with a few 
chords added in the Bass, gives us the open- 
ing measures of Chopin’s Etude, Op. 10, 


No. 4, 


Chopin certainly knew, his counterpoint. 

Counterpoint can be made interesting and 
very valuable, from the first start; if the 
teacher will show the pupil why he is 
studying it; show him the application of 
each speciés to the actual writing of music; 
show him how his exercises are like the 
steel framework of our modern buildings, 
perhaps not ornamental, but necessary. If 
he will take away the ornamental notes, ap- 
poggiaturas and passing notes of a standard 
composition, and show the student how they 
are simply artistic additions to the very 
kind of exercises he is writing, the student 
will inevitably become interested and even 
enthused. If he hopes ever to write in the 
larger forms, a symphony, an opera or an 
oratorio, let him consider well what Prof. 
Prout says in his work on Instrumenta- 
tion: “A student, in order to write for the 
orchestra, should have counterpoint at his 
fingers’ ends; and he may be sure that 
without this mastery the most brilliant or- 
chestration will not save his work.” This 
is also true of the smaller forms if they 
are to have any lasting value. Even if, in 
the future, he never puts his pen to paper 
in the hope of writing a worth while com- 
position, he will be better able to under- 
stand and interpret the works of others; 
for now he knows how the master has made 
dry bones to live and become a mighty 
host. The great composers have always set 
a high value on a knowledge of counter- 
point, often estimating a 
composition by the contrapuntal skill shown. 
Gounod, who certainly cannot be accused 
of being a composer of dry bones, said, just 
before he died, “I hope the good Lord will 


composer or a 


let me have some little corner in heaven 
where I may sit me down and study coun 
terpoint for two or three hundred years.” 

So then, if all great composers have 


studied counterpoint as a for 
writing, and if by stripping off the flesh 
from the compositions of such widely dif 


preparation 
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ferent composers as Bach, Beethoven and 
Chopin, we find the “dry bones” of counter- 
underneath, is it not sensible to be- 
that such a study of dry bones is 
necessary? 

At a certain time it became my duty to 
buy the roast for the family dinner. The 
dealer in flesh produced for my inspection 
a piece of meat which seemed to me to be 
unnecessarily supplied with bones. When I 
objected, the salesman rather tartly re- 
plied, “The critter couldn’t run without 
‘em.” So, may I not conclude by applying 
the the dealer in meat to the 
contrapuntal dry bones of every good com- 
and say, “The critter can’t run 
“em.” 
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Some Tuneful Towns in the 
United States 
By ETHEL KING 


ARE THOSE who sometimes say that 
Americans are not traditionally a musical 
people. It is interesting to note, however, 
the number of towns throughout the coun- 
try with musical names. Is your home town 
in this list? 


T HERE 


Piper, Alabama 
Silverbell, Arizona 
Birdsong, Arkansas 
Jenny Lind, Arkansas 
Bell, California 
Pryor, Colorado 
Canon, Georgia 

Canon City, Colorado 
Harmony, Indiana 
Clarion, Iowa 
Harper, Kansas 
DeKoven, Kentucky 
Echo, Louisiana 
Loudville, Maine 
Alto, New Mexico 
Organ, New Mexico 
Fork, North Carolina 
Sound, North Carolina 
Lark, North Dakota 
Norma, North Dakota 
Gillmore, Ohio 

Muse, Oklahoma 
Fife, Oregon 

Range, Oregon 
Apollo, Pennsylvania 
Drums, Pennsylvania 
Waltz, Michigan 
Hoffman, Minnesota 
Purcell, Missouri 
Mason, Nevada 

Bow, New Hampshire 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Keyport, New Jersey 
Sharps, Virginia 
Siren, Wisconsin 

Big Horn, Wyoming 
Viola, Wyoming 


All these names are self-explanatory. A 
few are proper names. Jenny Lind was a 
famous singer; Pryor, a band leader; 
DeKoven, a composer of light operas. 
Norma is the name of an opera. Gillmore 
(Gilmore) was a band leader. Apollo was 
one of the gods, a patron of music. Hoff- 
man (Hofmann) is a pianist. Purcell was 
an English musician. Mason was an Amer- 
ican, much concerned with public school 


music. 
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A Musical Radical Reforms 


“T’m an altogether different 
from the Stravinsky of ‘Fireworks, 
of the Nightingale, and ‘Sacre das Prin- 
temps. You do not know me unless you 
have heard the music which I have written 
in the last two years. I have gone 
back in the centuries and have begun over 
again, on a historic foundation. What I 
write to-day has its roots in the style and 
methods of Palestrina and Bach. To-day, 
I am not to be taken as a harmonist; I 
have become through and through a con- 
trapuntist.”—Igor Stravinsky. 
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An Astonishing New 


Instrument 


By WALLACE M. BURTON 


Wuen BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, with his 
silken kite, brought down, June, 1752, 
“electrical fire’ from the thunder clouds, 
the whole world was astounded by the 
wonders of electricity. What would Frank- 
lin think if he could see electricity’s newest 
development in music, the Novachord, as 
presented by another American electrical 
genius, Laurens Hammond, inventor of the 
well known electric clock and the Ham- 
mond Organ. Here is a new afd wonder- 
ful instrument, which simulates in amazing 
fashion practically all of the instruments 
of the orchestra. More than this, it pro- 
duces a surprising number of new and in- 
dividual tone timbres we have never heard 
before. 

Ever since the days of the Cahill 
“Telharmonikon” (about 1905), and the 
choralcello (about 1911), we have been 
acutely interested in the development of 
electric tone producing instruments. The 
difficulty with most of the instruments of 
the past has been their high, almost pro- 


The ‘‘Nova- 
chord” in a 
Private Home 


hibitive, cost and their bewildering com- 
plexity. The invention and stabilization of 
the industry of manufacturing radio tubes 
has changed all this, and in Mr. Ham- 
mond’s Novachord, we have an instrument 
in which there are literally no moving 
parts except the single manual regulation 
keyboard of seventy-two notes, which is 
similar to that of the ordinary piano. The 
instrument has the regulation piano sus- 
taining pedal. Volume is controlled by a 
swell pedal similar to that of the organ. 
There all similarity ends. Lift up the top 
and all that you see is a series of twelve 


standard vacuum tube oscillators, tuned to 
the twelve half-tones in the highest octave 
of the instrument. These supply the orig- 
inal impulses from which all other notes 
are derived. Each octave, except the high- 
est, uses “divider” tubes. The function of 
these tubes is to divide by two, exactly. 
The frequency of all the A’s, for instance, 
is controlled by the A oscillator in the 
top octave. The Novachord contains no 
pipes, reeds, strings, hammers or vibrating 


Ferde Grofé, Noted 
American Com- 
poser, at the Key- 
board of the “No- 
vachord” 


Laurens Ham- 
mond, Inventor of 
the ‘‘Novachord,” 
with John Hanert 
at the Keyboard 


parts. The great variety of tones is achieved 
by simple controls mounted upon the front 
panel above the keyboard. 

The volume of tone of the instrument 
is increased by an amplifying and speak- 
ing unit in the instrument itself. For large 
installations, where additional speaking 
units are required, the tone may be ampli- 
fied to any desired extent. Although the 
instrument takes up much less room than 
a grand piano, the volume may be made 
tremendous—as powerful, in fact, as a big 
symphony orchestra. The instrument is self- 
contained and may be installed wherever 


electric current is available. The only re 
placeable parts are tubes. While these carr 
a small amount of current and have a 
estimated life of many years, they are 
however, all of standard make and, lik 
Mazda lamps, may be easily secured. Th 
instrument simulates the piano, the harps 
chord, the guitar, the banjo, the  steq 
guitar, the organ, horns, reeds and strings 
It also has instrumental timbres, which ar 
distinctly new. Its possibilities are 
great that it is very hard to estimate the 
It should be very exciting to all who hay 
acquired a keyboard technic, as it is 
revelation which may lead almost to revo 
lutionary opportunities for the piano teaches 
and the organist. 

Four instruments and a Hammond Elee 
tronic Organ will be installed in the Ford 
Exposition Building at the World’s Fair 
in New York. These instruments are td 
be played by five performers under the 
direction of the well known America 
composer, Ferde Grofé, who is enormously 
enthusiastic over the invention. He has 
been engaged for some time in arranging 
a special library of scores for this unique) 
group. | 

The instrument employs an entirely new 
principle in tone generation. The tones may 
be either percussive or sustained. Unques 
tionably, the Novachord will be widely and 
seriously discussed by musicians for years) 
to come. 


“Beethoven’s Best Clothes” 
(An Anecdote) 


By SYBIL JUSTINE 


MANY INTERESTING and amusing anecdotes 
have come down through the years, in 
reference to that famous master musician, 
Ludwig van Beethoven. One of them, 
while little known, is still none the less 
true. It relates to the mother of the 
Princess Lichnowsky, one of Beethoven's 
pupils. 

One day, while at a coffee house near | 
his home, Beethoven was pleasantly and. 
ambitiously approached by the mother of 
the Princess Lichnowsky. She told him 
that she was entertaining with a fashion- 
able function in a short time, and that 
therefore she was quite anxious that he 
should be there to meet her guests, and | 
also to interpret for them some of his 
compositions which were being so much — 
discussed at that time. At first he declined, 
saying’ that his work took up so much of 
his. time that it would be impossible for 
him to attend; but finally, he yielded to 
her persuasions and promised to attend 
and to interpret certain numbers, if she 
so desired. As she was leaving she seemed 
suddenly to recall something, so she re- 
traced her steps and whispered in a low 
but appealing voice, “Of course, you will 
wear your best clothes?” } 

Beethoven hesitated, and then replied, 
“Madam, you shall see my best clothes.” 

On the evening of the occasion’ the 
mother of the Princess Lichnowsky was 
very much disappointed, in receiving her 
numerous guests, to find that Beethoven 
did ‘not. appear. Finally, on hearing what 
she. believed to be the last ringing of the 
bell, she hastened down the great hall, 
swept past her attendant and opened the 
door for herself. There stood a messenger 
who handed her a large box. Upon open 
ing it she found therein a man’s full dres 
suit, with a card from Beethoven. It read: 


“Dear Madam, these are my very | 
best clothes. I wish you a pleasant — 
and a successful evening.” 


* * * * € 


“Of all the wise men in music, he is 
wisest. . . . What he is, he owes all t 
himself. . . . He has hitched his 
to a star.”—Frederick Stock ( Speaking o 
Arnold Schénberg). 
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ILY BALAKIREV (mee’-lee 
bah-lah’-kee-reff) occupies a spe- 
. cial place in the history of Rus- 
ian music; not only because he was a 
aember of the great group known as “the 
Vive” (Moussorgsky, Cesar Cui, Borodin, 
timsky-Korsakoff and Balakireyv himself), 
ut because he was the leader of this 
‘roup of idealists and had been designated 
s such by Glinka (gleen’-kah) the very 
‘reator of nationalism in the musical art 
£ his country. 
| Still, and strange as it may seem, com- 
aratively little is known about Balakirev ; 
rhile Moussorgsky (moos-sorg’-skee) won 
vorld wide repute through his opera 
Boris Godounoy” (bor’-ces go’-déo-nawff ) 
hich was popularized as a channel for 
he tremendous art of Chaliapin, (shahl- 
jah’-peen), Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, also, with his suite 
“Scheherazade,” has become 
nternationally famous, 
though Balakirev’s name is 
ore familiar nowadays to 
he elite than to the public 
t large. The reason for this 
s perhaps to be found in the 
act that his production was 
ther limited, and none of 
works except the fan- 

y for piano, /slamey, has 
er found universal accept- 

e on the part of sym- 
ony conductors and con- 

pianists who still re- 
in unaware of many 
beautiful pages. 

As a man, Balakirev is 
still less known than _ his 
music. To my .knowledge 
there is no book in exist- 
ence about him. The little, 
that has transpired concern- 
ing his personality, repre- 
sents him as a nervous, ir- 
ritable, impatient character, 
easily wearied and excited. 
though he lived to the 

age of seventy-three, his 
ictivities took place mostly 
in his younger years; and in 
is middle age he turned 

ard mysticism, which re- 
him more or less permanently 
om public view. Several times he came 
to the fore, but only partially; and 
id the end of his life, he, who should 
all rights have been the dean of Rus- 
in music, became an isolated figure al- 
st ignored by a world with which he 
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was now quite completely out of sympathy. 


Creative Significance 


3ALAKIREV’S WORKS are of a towering qual- 
ity, and there seem to be reunited in them 
all the outstanding features which make 
Russian music so profoundly picturesque 
and attractive, plus a genuine inspirational 
vein which does not appear in a similar 
degree in the works of other great names 
of that school; this applies particularly to 
such a work as the symphonic poem 
“Thamar,” typically representative of his 
art. 

When we think that Balakirevy also 
helped in every way the advancement of 
music in Russia, that he founded the Free 
School of Music in St. Petersburg, then 
became the conductor of the Imperial 
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Musical Society Orchestra, the director of 
the Imperial Chapel, and a leader around 
whom there gathered a group of ardent 
enthusiasts, many of whom were older 
than himself, we can understand better 
the influence he exercised over the musical 
generation of his time, and over the one 


that followed. 
the later was Serge Liapounov (serge 
lee-ah’-poo-nawff), and it had been ex- 
pected that this eminent composer would 
become Balakirev’s biographer. He had an 
intimate knowledge of his teacher, whose 
personal papers had come into his posses- 
sion after the master’s death in 1910. 
Liapounov was the spiritual heir of Bala- 
kirev, in the same way as Balakirey was 
the heir of Glinka (gleen’-kah). But Lia- 
pounoy, like his teacher, possessed that 
characteristic Slavonic inertia which para- 
lyses many achievements for long periods 
at a time. Death finally took him without 
his having filled a number of artistic proj- 
ects he had in mind, among others the 
orchestration of his own well known con- 
cert etude, Lesghinka, and precisely, the 
biography of Balakirev to which reference 
has been made. 


A Russian Boswell 


If IS THEREFORE PARTICULARLY INTEREST- 
ING for one to come in contact with an- 
other musician who keeps within his 
memories a vivid recollection of such 
highly important figures ; one who for many 
years was closely associated with Bala- 
kirev and learned everything regarding 
his strongly personal way of imparting 
knowledge to his pupils; one to whom the 
tradition was handed down directly by 
both Balakirey and Liapounoy. It has been 
my privilege to have this unusual experi- 
ence, and, moreover, to be able to receive 
a share of this precious inheritance, 
through various circumstances which led 
me to becoming acquainted in France, with 
Alexander Bernardi (behr-nahr’-dee). 
Maestro Bernardi has lived in France 
since 1913, when he came from Russia with 
Chaliapin to act as his conductor during 
his engagement at the Opéra of Nice. He 
was then the musical director and con- 
ductor of the opera in Odessa; previously, 
he had toured Russia with Chaliapin and 
another young musician, a violinist, the 
three artists forming a concert troup 
traveling through large and small cities 
alike. When the World War came, maestro 
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Bernardi was unable to find transporta- 
tion back to Russia, so he remained in 
Paris, subsequently opening a vocal studio. 
Many well known singers have come under 
his guidance, among others the Spanish 
soprano Elvira de Hidalgo and the dis- 
tinguished basso of the Paris Opéra, André 
Pernet (ahii’-dray’ pér’-nay). It was in the 
Bernardi home on Rue Théodore de Ban- 
ville that Serge Liapounoy died in 1924. 
Leaving Russia because of the revolution, 
he had found a permanent abode, among 
adequate and inspirational surroundings, 
in his old friend’s apartment. 

Now, maestro Bernardi has retired to a 
small house located at Ermont, in the 
Parisian suburbs, only one mile or so from 
the famous resort of Enghien, well known 
to American tourists through its lake and 
Casino. The street is a quiet one, and the 
trafic so meager that two railroad cross- 
ings nearby keep their gates closed all 
day long, only opening when an automo- 
bile wanders along, which is an unusual 
occurence. In front of the house one can 
see, beyond orchards which extend for 
some distance, the hills of Sannois which 
overlook the valley of the Seine. The 
studio is pretty much occupied by an aged 
grand piano of Russian make, and by 
shelves which ascend to the ceiling and are 
filled with an enormous collection of 
operatic and symphonic scores of all 
schools and lands. I doubt if there are 
many such collections in existence, apart 
from the specialized libraries. This con- 
tributes to making interviews with “Sacha” 
Bernardi exceptionally instructive. If one 
discusses a certain subject, a certain com- 
poser, a certain work, he always at some 
moment nods to his interlocutor, rises 
from his chair, and goes to one or the 
other shelf. After a few moments of search, 
there comes precisely the score which car- 
ries the point in discussion, or a book in 
which the matter is reviewed. If one con 
verses on some phase of orchestration, the 
treatises of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Berlioz or 
Guiraud are promptly forthcoming, fol- 
lowed by scores of these composers, or 
others by Glinka, Borodin, Liapounoy or 
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by interesting works of Bernardi himself. 

And coming now to our subject, Alexan- 
der Bernardi has a wealth of information 
to impart concerning Balakirev, with 
whom he was almost as closely connected 
as Liapounov himself. It is just as un- 
likely, however, that he will ever set down 
to the task of committing his memoirs onto 
paper, although he has preserved, in his 
seventies, a remarkable accuracy and alert- 
ness of mind. But fortunately enough, I 
have been able to receive from him much 
of this intellectual legacy, and the prin- 
ciples of Balakirev on musical composition 
have struck me as being of the highest 
magnitude. Quite apart from the lengthy 
books which are apt to confuse or even 
discourage a student before he proceeds 
very far into them, they consist of a few 
general rules, or, rather, methods of deal- 
ing with the musical “matter,” and they 
are as logical and illuminating as they are 
simple and easily understood. 


An Inspiring Pedagog 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, Balakirev was not a 
teacher in the sense that one applies to 
this word to-day; he was very selective, 
and no one could come under his guidance 
unless he was judged as worthy of it. Be- 
sides, Balakirev was entirely disinterested 
and never counted his time in terms of 
hours, half hours, or currency. There was 
something decidedly enlightening about his 
instruction; it was not a question of buying 
books or memorizing texts. In a word, 
there was nothing about him suggestive 
of pedagogy. One might put it accurately 
by saying that his teaching was really a 
sort of informal “coaching in composi- 
tion.” Someone would present to him a 
recently completed work; Balakirev would 
sit by the piano, and listen. Then, accord- 
ing to his particular reaction, he would 
either come out with praise to the point 
of exclaiming his approval, putting his arms 
around the shoulders of the performer; or 
else, if not satisfied, he did not hesitate 
to show it, and expressed himself often 
caustically and even angrily. As one in- 
stance, a student brought to him a sym- 
phonic poem which had to do, in one of 
its parts, with the description of the ocean. 
He was only partially through when 
Balakirev, whose agitation had been grad- 
ually growing, stopped him abruptly. 

“Have you ever seen the ocean?”, he 
asked. 

“Yes,” the young man replied. 

“Then are you not aware that its beauty 
comes from its calm, or its fury. Have 
you not been along the shore on some 
glorious day when it was peaceful and the 
sky was blue—or on a stormy day when 
the wind blew, when the waves rushed 
against the cliffs. Why don’t you try to 
express this? Why, your ocean is nothing 
but a little lake—not even that, it is a 
puddle!” 


Banishing Monotony 
ONE POINT WHICH BALAKIREV stressed very 
much was the all important subject of 
modulating. He disliked the monotony 
which a long adherence to a key or its 
neighbor keys always brings. He insisted 


on the fact that there always comes a 


time when the composer ought to feel that 
it is just proper to bring in a new coloring 
by going into another key (often a dis- 
tant one). The matter of which key, of 
course, is of considerable importance; and 
accordingly he recommended not to be 
satisfied with the ‘first result but, instead, 
to try all other available possibilities at 
hand. In the end, one of them will turn out 
as the desirable one, and the move can 
then be made safely because it proceeds 
from comparison and test. He advised the 
same process regarding the outline of 
melodic passages. For instance, if a 
melodic idea of sixteen measures in length 
consisted of four patterns of four meas- 


- ures, each repeating the same values, he 


suggested a slight modification here and 
there, in order to break the ensuing 
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monotony, so painful to the listener’s ears. 

Special insistence was given to the ques- 
tion of taking plenty of time. Balakirev 
would exclaim, “Why hurry? You go 
home now and ponder on that matter for 
a few days, or a few weeks. Then *come 
back and we will see the result.” He laid 
great emphasis on the structure, the archi- 
tecture of a work. For example, even if he 
approved of it ina general way, there were 
instances in which something apparently 
was bothering him. He would look at the 
manuscript, scrutinize it, turn pages, com- 
pare passages, count the measures here 
and there, and sit at the piano and play. 
That complete absorption could last but 
for a few moments, when he would rise 
from the bench with, “Here we are. Why 
should there be those two measures. They 
are not only superfluous, but they spoil 
the whole thing, they destroy the logical 
proportion.” Or he would say, “This lacks 
interest, because you keep the same for- 
mula of accompaniment running in eighth 
notes all the way through. Try changing 
it to sixteenths when the -re-exposition 
comes, with perhaps, as a linking passage, 
some triplets during a measure or two. 
And remember that it is often advisable to 
introduce such a change before the con- 
ventional place where it might be ex- 
pected.” He called this the “anticipating” 
process. 

All the preceding, however, was only a 
beginning. It could be compared to the 
work of the explorers who enter a wild 
forest and must first succeed in clearing 
their path. Once this is achieved, that is to 
say, when the question of proportion *and 
tonality is determined, there comes the 
matter of working out all the details. Spe- 
cial attention has to be given to the part 
writing, which maestro Bernardi himself 
calls so picturesquely the conduite des voix 
(the conduct of the voices). Balakirev was 
absolutely uncompromising on that chap- 
ter, contending that no really durable work 
can be achieved if one does not rely fun- 
damentally upon an orthodox realization 
which involves a minutely correct orthog- 
raphy. Therefore his recommendation of 
watching the motion of the parts and 
taking great care that their parallel mov- 


Music 


SINCE THE DANCE always has been closely 
allied to music, and since history proves 
that it has inspired some of the world’s 
most charming compositions, it may be 
well to consider briefly just what films are 
doing to preserve the art of fine dancing. 

In this connection, one of the most signif- 
icant pictures to date is the recent “Garden- 
festival in Vienna,” a German production 
directed by Paul Martin. In this film Lil- 
lian Harvey (former star of “Congress 
Dances”) portrays Fanny Elssler, famed 
dancer who had the theatrical world of 
Napoleon's day at her feet. In this colorful 
film based on incidents in her life, the dance 
scenes were created and directed by Hubert 
Stowitts, former dancing partner of the 
divine Pavlowa and now renowned as a 
splendid painter. 

Of course, Hollywood’s contribution to 
dance lore often has been of the popular 
variety. Bill Robinson, Eleanor Powell and 
Eleanor Whitney are some of those who 
have tap danced their way to success in 
films. But, on the other hand, Hollywood 
has often employed classic dancers like 
Vera Zorina (fresh from success on the 
Broadway stage); Jeannette MacDonald 
(it is not generally known that she won 
her first acclaim as a dancer before her 
lovely voice commanded the greater atten- 
tion) ; and Steffi Duna (who i is reported to 
have made her début in the Hungarian 
Opera Ballet when she was eight years 
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_ sophisticated syncopation to creep in. . 


ing takes place rationally, without any 
awkward or undue intervals, is most im- 
portant and should be given consideration 
at all times. 

Now comes another capital point—the 
harmonic arrangement of the chords. One 
of the most invaluable pieces of advice 
that can be handed to any composer comes 
from Balakirey when he states, “Do not 
overload your chords. Do not make them 
thick. Remember, it is not the number of 
notes that makes a chord sound well. It is 
the way in which these notes are dis- 
tributed.” Hence his recommendation to 
try out the chord formation in the same 
way advocated for modulating, and finally 
to make one’s selection after several trials, 
when the ear is satisfied. As far as set 
rules are concerned regarding this, he had 
a few which were of the greatest sim- 
plicity. They had to do with the perfect 
chord built on the tonic, and its two in- 
versions. “When you write a_ perfect 
chord,” he said, “you can use the tonic 
any number of times. But not so for the 
two inversions. Here, one must abstain 
from repeating the basic note, as much as 
possible.” The following figures will illus- 


trate clearly what he meant: 


Ls es 
Inversions 


B I i 1 


nverslons 


He likewise stressed the importance of 
the inversions in connection with harmon- 
ization. “Try the inversions (or another 
inversion) here,” he would suggest, “it 
may improve this passage greatly.” And 
sure enough, it happened exactly as he 
said. 


Naturally, as a visionary teacher would 
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old). Many screen stars realize the benefits 
to be gained from a study of dancing and 
have openly avowed their indebtedness to 
it. Screen short subjects have from time 
to time used classic ballets, while to 
Tatiana Tuttle goes the credit for pro- 
ducing, several years ago, the first screen 
ballet on a musical score by Joseph Achron. 

Most significant of Hollywood's late con- 
tributions to the dance is RKO’s “The 
Castles,” based on the careers of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon Castle. This film stars Ginger 
Rogers and Fred Astaire, whose dancing 
always has seemed to this writer to be finer 
in concept and execution than the usual 
run of stage and screen dancing. It is more 
than tap dancing, for it has genuine pattern 
and form. The music used-for “The Castles” 
consists almost entirely of songs that were 
popular in the period from 1908 to 1918 
(Waiting for the Robert E. Lee, The Mis- 
souri Walts; By the Light of the Silvery 
Moon, and others), many of them tunes to 
which the Castles actually danced. There is 
only one new. song in the film, that written 
by Con Conrad, Bert Kalmar and Herman 
Ruby. The scoring for the picture was done 


by Robert Russell Bennett, Edward Powell, 
Hugo Friedhofer and David Raksin. The 


music is not scored for saxophones, nor for 
guitars. For the latter instrument, banjos _ 
have been subs 
modernized to the point of permitting 
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do, Balakirev insisted that. jin a 
music in particular, there is nothi 
can be brought under the eke of ar 
rule. All rules have exceptions. And | 
the greater or smaller ability to hand 
principles and to adapt them to hi: 
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pensive, and in conclusion, to say, ‘ nh 
But sometimes this would not satisfy A 
tried, before hitting the right one. 
tion of the register. If a passage, for sc 
conception and its harmonic working 
to place the melody in the bass, with 
ment in the bass. Very often this 
to- day, as it was during Balakirev’s 
right. 
ways excelled in that direction, from 
Here once more, Balakirev used si 
massive, and insisted on a clever dis 
whose “Treatise on instreenen aa 
instrument, and shows us how to i 


or less worth while in Balakirev’s 
position was written. It was not uncor 
play this in A-flat major instead i 
and he would suggest, “Now let us hea 
Necessary also was a careful conside 
obscure reason, did not result satil 
ot 
he would recommend to try it with an otf 
accompaniment in the treble, instead o “| 
A 
ment gave unexpected and most satisfy 
It is one of those ideas which will ne 
Balakirevy was a great orchestratll 
and Tschaikowsky’s time, through Boro 
precepts. In the handling of the inst 
tion. There is no doubt that in this res] 
so far as indicating which are the 
mingle these instruments so that 
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for him to sit and listen, then again 
major; it may be more in the cha act 
in B-flat major.” Several keys might 
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torily, despite the interest of the 
disposition of the elements. For insti 
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“The Castles” Mr. Astaire and Miss Rog 
re-create many of the old dances that m 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle the dane 
idols of America. The film thus assu! 
a historical importance. 

The work of Albertina Rasch, as be 
mistress for films, long has been © 
known. Her next ballet for the screen) 
be seen in the Winfield Sheean product 
“Florian,” starring Robert Taylor. 1 
will be an elaborate Viennese ballet in 
Imperial Opera House. Mme. Rasch sho 
feel “at home” in this atmosphere, fo! 
study of her life shows us that she was ¢ 
known as the youngest ballerina ever t 
featured with the Vienna Opera, ma 
her début at the age of fourteen, only 
years after beginning her study in the 
perial Opera Ballet School of Vienna. 
cidentally, much of the music 
Mme. Rasch’s ballets dance is | 
her husband, iste ip 
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} music which shift into related 
' keys, we discover that in most 
es the key-changing is achieved through 
use of dominant seventh chords. The 
son why is not hard to fathom. As we 
ve already found out, the crucial, tell- 
> notes in any scale—the “pointing 
s” which call our attention to the 
- and third notes—are Fa and Ti. And 
ally important is the dominant note it- 
=, since the Bass Law sets it pointing at 
tonic. Now all three of these notes are 
uded in every dominant seventh chord. 
when a composer wants to focus the 
ptlight on a new key, by calling atten- 
to a new Fa, a new Ti and a new So 
t), what could be more logical 
in for him to harmonize the music at 
't point with an all-revealing dominant 
ith chord? 
wonder the dominant seventh has 
1 an enviable reputation as a “trapeze 
art of harmonic acrobatics.” It 
ings us from key to key with perfect 
s, for it contains the very notes which 
us absolutely what key we are in. 
closely is the dominant seventh chord 
ociated with Fa and Ti that these two 
es, either paired or alone, often suggest 
themselves dominant seventh harmonies. 
hear a chord on C followed by the 
note F, our imagination will sug- 
st a dominant seventh chord to carry us 
He to E—or, if we hear the single note 
imagination will supply a dominant 
rs ith chord to carry us up to C. 
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, however, the note F-sharp is intro- 
d after a C chord, our mind imme- 
ly links it. with the note C to form 
lissonant “augmented fourth” interval 
icteristic of a dominant seventh chord 
. This dominant seventh leads us into 
ionic chord of G. A modulation to a 
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note B-flat is introduced after a 


our mind imagines another dom- 
h. This time it is the dominant 
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onging to the sister key, thus 
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shifting, Willow, Willow, Waly and The 
Love Nest. You will see that in both cases 
the foreign note is part of a dominant 
seventh chord. The trapeze in action. 

The process of modulation which lowers 
Ti into a “Fa personality” can go on for- 
ever. If we lower the leading tone of C 
we arrive in F. Once we are in F, we can 
lower its leading tone (E) to E-flat, and 
find ourselves in the key of B-flat. Then, 
by lowering A to A-flat, we progress to 
still another key, E-flat. Each time we ex- 
plore a new subdominant key we add an- 
other flat. That is why F is the key of 
“one flat”; B-flat, the key of “two flats”; 
E-flat, the key of “three flats,” and so on. 
Each time we arrive at a new subdom- 
inant key we have done it by adding an- 
other flat to the signature. 


The “sharp” side of C can be explored 
in the same way. We found that by raising 
Fa (the fourth note of the scale) we 
transformed it into a leading tone for the 
note just above it. In the key of C we 
raised F to F-sharp, which became a lead- 
ing tone bringing us into the key of G. 
We repeat this process. In the key of G, 
we count ‘up four notes—Do, Re, Mi, Fa— 
to C. We raise C to C-sharp—a new lead- 
ing tone. The new tonic, of course, is D 
(which was the dominant of G, just as G 
was the dominant of C). The notes G, A, 
B, C-sharp have lost their old character- 
istics as Do, Re, Mi and Fa, and have now 
become Fa, So, La and Ti in the new key: 

Each time we explore a new dominant 
key we add another sharp. And- so we 
move from “one sharp” (G) to . “two 
sharps” (D), ‘to “three. sharps’: (A), to 
“four sharps” (E), and so on. ces 


’ 


Eventually, if we explore far enough, 
we discover we are traveling away from 
C, not in a straight line but in a circle. 
the time we arrive at “six sharps” 


“six flats” (G-flat). Take a look at your 
piano keyboard. These two notes are repre- 
sented by the same black key. It is as if 
we had gotten to China by going east in- 
stead of west, but—not having set our 
clocks back—we are still calling it Tues- 
day instead of Wednesday. 

We can continue around still farther 
into new dominant keys; but, since seven 
and eight sharps are too many for com- 
fort, we simply re-adjust our viewpoint 
and consider ourselves as being in the 
“flat”? country. For each new step dom- 
inantwards, we now simply take off a flat 
instead of adding a sharp. Eventually we 
complete the circle and are back at C. 


Cone flat) F G (ore sharp) 


D (two sharps) 
(three flats) E° A (tree sharps) 


(four flats) & E (four sharps) 


Give #/ats) D B (five sharps) 


Gor FF 


(six flats or six sharps) 


And here is the same circle of keys ex- 
pressed in musical notation, with C ap- 
pearing at each end—like a map of the 
world which shows the Pacific Ocean at 
both right and left extremes. 


Ex.13 


No doubt you are familiar with the 
imaginary line which runs down the mid- 
dle of the Pacific Ocean, called the Inter- 
national Date Line. When it is Tuesday 
to the right of the ‘line, it is Wednesday 
to the ‘left. Music has a similar notation 
line. To the right are sharps, and to the 
left ‘flats. When composers modulate 


- across the line they have to change their 


notation by means of “enharmonic 
changes’”—that is, by writing the same note 
first as D-flat and then as C-sharp. 

César Franck’s “Symphony in D minor,” 
during the course of its wanderings, finds 
itself in the key of B-flat minor (five 
flats), but wants to shift into B major 
(five sharps). This ‘necessitates crossing 
the musical “date line.” - 


- This quotation is used by the kind permis- 
sion of J, Hamelle, owner of its copyright. 

Notice the spot (marked x) at which 
the music crosses the dividing line between 
‘sharps and flats. It is in the second full 
measure, between the first and second 
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chords, the first being written in flats and 
the second in sharps. The two upper notes 
in the left hand part are written first as 
D-flat and B-flat; in the very next chord 
they become C-sharp and A-sharp; yet in 
both chords they are exactly the same 
tones. 

On paper the modulation appears to be 
a complicated affair, but it is really quite 
simple. Here is the way it works: The 
major triad on La (6) in the key of B-flat 
minor happens also to be the triad on So 
(5) in the key of B major, and this chord 
provides the common ground on which 
these two keys may meet. The only quirk 
is in the spelling ; in the first case we write 
this common ground chord as a triad on 
G-flat, and in the second case as a triad 
on F-sharp. 

As a matter of fact, César Franck does 
not actually use the common ground triad 
itself in this modulation; but, in the first 
chord after the point marked x, he uses 
a chord that is almost the same; the only 


difference being the [E-natural which 
makes it a seventh chord instead of a 
triad. 


Traveling With the Stream 

Ir you PLAY twice over the series of 
chords, in Example 13, which illustrate the 
family circle of keys—the first time read- 
ing from left to right, and the second time 
from right to left—you will notice an 
interesting thing. In the first case, when 
you travel “flatwards” from key to key, 
you have the feeling of going downstream 
—of being carried along pleasantly in your 
modulations by the current. On the other 
hand, the trip “sharpwards” (playing the 
line of music backwards, from right to 
left) sounds less natural. Here you are 
struggling against the current—going up- 
stream. The reason is that you travel into 
the flat keys by means of a series of per- 
fect cadences—dominant to tonic—with 
one key moving down a fifth or up a 
fourth to the next in strict accordance 
with the natural urgings of the Bass Law. 
But when you travel into the sharp keys 
you reverse the process—tonic to domi- 
nant—and you have the less satisfying 
feeling of making a series of half cadences. 

One of Mozart’s best known themes 
contains a rapid succession of changing 
chords which might be bewildering but 
for the fact that they move in orderly 
fashion downstream, and slip along easily 
with the current: 


It is from the First Movement of the mas- 
ter’s “Symphony in G minor,” which, with 
the “Symphony in E-flat” preceding it, 
and the great “Jupiter, in C, Symphony” 
with its triumphal fugue, following, form 
the transcendant trio of masterpieces in 
this form, which he created between June 
26th and August 10th of 1788 (Baker 
says 1789), just a bit over six weeks. One 
of the most stupendous feats in all the 
annals of music! 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC LOVER'S — 


Hot and Hybrid 


HE CITADEL of jazz has been as- 
sailed on every point, for the past 
quarter of a century. Dozens of 


books and methods have appeared; and yet, 
save for the very foggy conception that all 
jazz is a kind of exciting musical hash, the 
public has very little idea of what the word 
signifies or what relation it has to the new 
and prosperous orphan of the musical world, 
“swing.” A few days ago the writer, while 
lunching at a club of business men possessed 
of large means, was for the best 
definitions of “jazz” and “swing” and was 
obliged to answer, “Jazz and Swing are 
the things you hear from your radio after 
eleven P. M.” 

The jazz methods tell how to do it. They 
are like swimming exercises taken out of 
the water. You learn how to.go through 
the motions, but if you are suddenly thrown 
into the sea you may drown, nevertheless. 
Jazz and swing cannot be learned through 
a book. Many of the famous players have 
never read a book on jazz, and very few 
on any other subjects. Jazz is learned by 
playing in a jazz group; and swing is 
learned in a “jam session,” which is “nite 
spot” slang for those meetings of jazz play- 
ers in, which each one confesses his sins on 
his particular instrument as the spirit moves. 

Many of the recent books on jazz have 
been written for the jazz cultists and are, 
like books on book collecting or bug col- 
lecting, of principal interest to the collector 
type. Just as the entomologist may chortle 
when he finds a rare cockroach, so the jazz 
fan beams when he discovers a record of 
particularly noisome jazz. 

A new jazz volume, called “Jazz, Hot 
and Hybrid,” by Winthrop Sargeant, ap- 
proaches jazz as a musical form and is 
possibly the first book on this subject, we 
have seen, that has very much interest to 
the general musician, largely because it is 
written in language he can understand. It 
is the first book upon the subject that has 
held the writer’s interest without insulting 
his intelligence. The author is critic and 
music editor of “Time,” and he is to be 
congratulated upon his keen, “no-nonsense” 
handling of the subject. Particularly to be 
praised is his sympathetic discussion of the 
“blues” of W. C. Handy, who is the most 
sincere and understanding of all Negro 
composers who have preserved this tragic 
reflex of the lives of the descendants of the 
black men who were brought to America 
in cruel slave ships. Mr. Sargeant goes in 
for “Aesthetics of Folk Music”, “The Anat- 
omy of Jazz Melody’, “Hot Rhythm”, “The 
Geography of Jazz Rhythm”; “The Scale 
Structure of Jazz’; “The Derivation of the 
Blues”. 

Whether jazz is good or bad, there are 
thousands of people who are emphatic in 
saying that they prefer it to all other kinds 
of music. Whether you agree with them 
or not will not affect their determined ef- 
fort to dislike what you call fine music. 
The children of such parents naturally 
clamor for what they hear praised and sup- 
ported in the home. Shall the intelligent 
teacher turn his back upon such students, 
or should he learn more about what he calls 
“this chaotic new style” and then, while 
teaching the pupils of benighted parents, 
proselyte them with the gospel of Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and MacDowell? The writer 
thinks that it is good sense to find the 
best things in jazz and employ them, when 
necessary, in this surreptitious manner, to 
make converts for the glory of music. In- 
cidentally, the teacher may have a great 
many surprises by finding new and interest- 
ing musical aspects of jazz. For this reason 
it may be a very profitable experience for 
the teacher to read this highly entertain- 
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By B. MEREDITH CADMAN 


ing and instructive book. Moreover, the 
book will indicate how jazz, like the bud- 
ding of trees process in developing fruits, 
is being grafted upon our modern musical 
development with an unquestioned tonic ef- 
fect to new music. 

Jazz: Hot and Hybrid 

By Winthrop. Sargeant 

Pages: 234 

Price: $5.00 

Publisher: Arrow Editions 
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A Message to Parents 


Why listening to music, delightful and 
valuable as is the experience, can never be 
a substitute for the study of music, is a 
matter of honest wonderment, with many a 
parent. A very matter-of-fact, hard-boiled, 
cocksure man, who had made a fortune in 
the pork packing business, and therefore 
thought that this entitled him to a kind 
of general omniscience in all other things, 
once said to the writer, “I don’t ask my 
boy to make his own shoes. I buy them 
ready made. Why should I ask him to 
make his music?” At first thought it sounds 
reasonable; but it is just about as sensible 
as saying, “I_hire a specialist to digest my 
son’s food, to do his exercise, or to save 
his soul.” There are certain things that 
can’ be obtained only by personal effort; 
and music is one of them. In the process 
of- securing musical knowledge in these 
airplane-television days, the radio and the 
talking machine are invaluable; but they 
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Illustration from “Your Child’s Music” 


cannot take the place of music study. They 
do, however, make this study more exciting 
and delightful. 

Questions like this, and many others, make 
up the body of a very valuable book by 
Satis N. Coleman, addressed to the parents 
who realize the wisdom of giving their 
children a musical training. 

“Your Child’s Music” is very well de- 
veloped from a practical psychological 
standpoint, although the author has wisely 
avoided the jargon of that technical science. 
Parental guidance is a matter of great im- 
portance in music study. This guidance 


Realizing that many of our readers may have difficulty in securing 
the books listed in this department, THE EtupE Music MAGAZINE 
will be glad. to furnish its readers with these books at the price given, 
plus the slight charge for transportation and delivery. 


must, however, be intelligent and based 
upon the fundamental principles of peda- 
gogy. The study is limitless. THe Erupre 
has, of course, been stimulating the par- 
ental study guidance practice, in its issues, 
for years. Teachers usually get more inter- 
ference than guidance from parents. It is 
for this reason that we endorse this book 
very heartily. Ask yourself how valuable 
your child’s culture is to you, and then add 
the probable outlay for its musical educa- 
tion; and it will be obvious that the time 
and trifling cost of such a book as this 
must be a very fine investment. The book 
answers such questions as: “The fears of 
children in music study’; “The dangers of 
the exploitation of children” ; ““When should 
piano and violin study begin?” “How to 
stimulate practice’; “Health and music 
study”; “Emotional conflicts in connection 
with music”; subjects which all parents ex- 
cept the frivolous find matters of concern. 
Your Child’s Music. 

By Satis N. Coleman. 

Pages: 180. 

Price: $1:75. 

Publisher: The John Day Company. 
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Musical Appreciation Again 


Aaron Copland’s name upon the cover of 
the recently published “What to Listen For 
in Music”: will be misleading to many, as 
this composer’s activities are somewhat 
identified in the public mind with radical 
modernism. On the other hand, the book 
itself is a very practical and readable vol- 
ume, quite as orthodox in parts as though 
it might have been written by the revered 
Dr. Percy Goetschius. Save for an occa- 
sional mention of Debussy, Stravinsky, 
Schonberg, Hindemith, Mahler and Sibelius, 
the work is so conservative that it might 
date thirty years ago; and to our mind this 
makes it all the more valuable. All of the 
modernists, even the most extreme with 
whom we have conversed, stress the need 
for just this kind of fundamental training 
before voyaging out to the nebulous un- 
known. The book is really a most excellent 
one for its purpose. His chapters upon 
“Rhythm,” “Harmony” and “Tone Color” 
are especially informative. 

Books of this kind are worthless, save to 
those who have already secured some con- 
siderable musical training. Then they do 
help to straighten out muddled minds. Even 
when such subjects are conscientiously 
illustrated in lectures, with extracts played 
at the piano, it is impossible to convey to 
the non-musical reader what can be secured 
only by regular, fundamental, elementary 
training. The author is thoroughly con- 
scious of this and expresses the situation 
very definitely in the introductory chapter. 
We recommend enthusiastically this book 
to those who have had such training. 
What to Listen for in Music 
By Aaron Copland 
Pages: 281 
Price: $2.50 
Publisher: Whittlesey House 
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The Story of Louise an¢ 
7 Sidney Homer 


“My Wife and I” is a truly well na 
book; for it is the sweet, warm, respon 
story of the life of Louise Homer, belo 
American contralto, and her devoted } 
band, Sidney Homer, well known compo 
Some critics will term it “domestic”; z 
thank fortune, it is. Its theme of Ix 
mutual respect and family pride of a 
ment, is refreshing after so many curt 
biographies. 

Mme. Homer’s voice has been of pr} 
importance throughout her life; but f 
of all have been her home, her husba 
and her children. She is the heart and p 
of her family group. As the children ’g 
older, they retained a mature delight 
pride in her as an artist, but fore 
as “Mother’—a companionship that 
brought great joy into their fives. © 
evidence of this was the joint recital we 
with her older daughter, Louise, w 
never failed to delight audiences. 


Mme. Homer As a Young Mother 


There is much that can be gained ff 
reading Mr. Homer’s book, as a guide 
the young student; for it makes very clea 
that success comes not as a matter of luc 
but as the result of constant and unfaili 
hard work, and of being ready when @ 
opportunity presents itself, no matter ho 
small a one. His account of his wife's grea 
roles, at the Metropolitan Opera Hous# 
New York, combining a glorious voice ang 
marked dramatic ability, gives the studenfl 
a real thrill. One can readily understang 
why she has been so admired and loved bi 
all, from opera stars to stagehands. 

Now retired from active musical wor 
she and her husband are happy togethel 
at “Homeland,” enjoying the rich fulfi 
ment of a life devoted to the art of m sid 

ae : | 
unfailing service to others, and a great ung 
selfish love. Here is a book of rare char} 
for any reader. 
My Wife and I. 
By Sidney Homer. 
Pages: 269—many excellent pictures. 
Price: $3.50. : 
Publisher: The MacMillan Company. 

~ ~~ ~ 
Oh, So Long Ago! 

Somewhere between the rivers Tigris : 
Euphrates, even before the mighty ki 
doms of Babylon and Assyria, a langu 
came into existence known as Sumer 
the tongue of a civilization so long a p 
of the dust of the universe that the 
thought is staggering. In the latter par 
the 19th century, tablets, engraved y 
the queer wedge shaped symbols of — 
language, found their way to the Bri 
Museum, where Sir Henry Rawlinson 

(Continued on Page 396) 
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NY ONE WHO ASPIRES to become 
a success, either professionally or 
commercially, must have a great 
tion. To excel in any field, one needs 
mse of perfection, which embodies a 
e for perfection, especially in the ele- 
tary training or ground work. Too 
this is sadly neglected by beginners. 
ition must be backed up with proper 
y, combined with energy, tenacity, and 
ence. Of these patience is one of the 
itest virtues for success. Contact an 
rienced teacher who has become a 
ic success, and you will find in him 
‘e important characteristics. 
rom cumulative observations of many 
s, there are more than a hundred thou- 
1 cornet and trumpet players in Amer- 
‘There must be, if one can judge from 
number of these instruments manu- 
ured and sold. Records claim that there 
‘some thirty-five thousand school bands 
orchestras in this country, containing 
iembership varying from thirty-five to 
ra hundred in each organization. With 
low average of eight cornet and trum- 
players in each unit, the school bands 
1@é possess nearly two hundred and 
ity thousand. In small bands of twenty- 
players we have noticed as many as 
cornets, and school bands of over a 
dred members usually contain twelve 
more. 
rofessional cornet and trumpet players, 
) are members of the American Fed- 
tion of Musicians, add considerably to 
; total. With a thousand Locals, New 
rk Local No. 802, alone, contains about 
thousand one hundred of these players, 
h a full membership of over nineteen 
usand musicians. With the many thou- 
is of amateur players who are am- 
us and enthusiastic cornetists, there is 
s country the amazing number of 
players whose proportions reach 
hundreds of thousands. 
y, these figures are astounding, and 
t is almost incredible that out of this 
number, one can count on the fingers 
th hands the outstanding artists who 
n an international reputation as 
; soloists. And there must be a 
1, which we shall try to explain. 
the first place, one must acquire a 


HERBERT LINCOLN CLARKE, one of the greatest cornet and trumpet 
virtuosi of all band history, was born at Woburn, Massachusetts. 
He is descended from a New England family that in 1634 settled 
in America. His father, Dr. William Horatio Clarke, was a dis- 
tinguished educator, organist, and compiler of many widely used 
organ books. Young Clarke first studied the piano and violin, at 
the age of four. At fourteen he began the study of the cornet. For 
many years he played and taught in Canada, at the Toronto Con- 
| servatory and the-College of Music. He toured with Gilmore’s 
| Band, and for twenty years was soloist and assistant conductor 
of the great Sousa Band. He served as a Lieutenant in the United 
States Navy. Since 1923 he has been conductor of the widely 
known Long Beach (California) Municipal Band. 
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CBAND AND ORCHESTRA GLEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 
WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


FAMOUS BAND LEADER AND TEACHER 


CONDUCTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BAND 


The Responsibilities of a Cornet Soloist 


By the Eminent Cornetist and Conductor 
HERBERT L. CLARKE 


pure musical cornet tone in all reg- 
isters; that is, from low F-sharp 
below the staff to top C above the 
staff. The tone must be equal in 
volume throughout the entire scale, 
just as it is on a piano, with 
each note of the same quality. 
This requires much thought and 
practice in training the two lips 
to vibrate equally in the center 
of the mouthpiece, with the help 
of the muscles of the lips and face, 
and with the control of air neces- 
sary to produce this equal tone 
quality. The tongue muscles must 
be regulated to synchronize with 
the lips and lip muscles, contract- 
ing properly in ascending the scale, 
and relaxing in descending. Also, 
wind power governs these two ele- 
ments, for proper wind control 
is ninety-eight per cent of correct cornet 
playing. 

Rapid technic, or fingering the valves 
properly, is an exacting practice. Each of 
the three fingers must be controlled sepa- 
rately, with strength and facility, or flex- 
ibility, for very fast passages. Learn to 
play all the scales correctly and evenly.’ 
Scales in music may be aptly compared to 
the multiplication table in mathematics ; 
for one cannot move into the higher 
arithmetical forms if all parts of the table 
are not memorized correctly. In like man- 
ner, the scale of six sharps should be 
played as faultlessly as the scale of C, or 
the way to better cornet playing is im- 
peded. 

To sum up this idea of “Preparation,” 
we would advise that one should practice 
for a pure cornet tone, a mastery of scales, 
perfect technic and control of the air and 
wind, if he would attempt to become a 
great artist and soloist. 


Good Health and a Clear Mind 


PROPER PRACTICE upon the cornet is con- 
ducive to health, if no strain is placed 
upon the individual. Such strain is entirely 
unnecessary. Maintain good health by out 
of doors sports. Eat»and sleep regularly, 
and do a certain amount of daily exercise. 
Live moderately, and this moderation 
should extend to cornet practice, for one 


HERBERT L. CLARKE 


should never tire the lips or become ex- 
hausted. During practice periods, relax 
every few minutes, to “build up” not to 
“destroy.” If you do not overeat, dieting 
will be unnecessary. The very best stim- 
ulant for one’s system is deep breathing 
of pure fresh air, combined with moderate 
muscular exercise of the whole body. 

It is hoped that these suggestions will 
encourage the development of a clear mind, 
which is the prime requisite for a success- 
ful career. It is the mind which really 
plays the cornet. The correct mental proc- 
esses are the full determinants of the ex- 
tent of perfect physical execution. 

One of the most important factors in 
solo playing is the control of the left hand, 
which holds the instrument. The mind 
must consider this element of performance 
in the same way that it gives attention to 
lips, muscles, tongue and wind. To hold 
the cornet steady and firmly in an upright 
position, see that the knuckles of the right 
hand are above the valves, so that the 
fingers will press the valves down, not pull 
them down, which often is the cause for 
valves sticking. Exercise control of the 
fingers of the right hand, of the muscles 
of face and lips, of tongue and wind; all 
these are controlled by the mind. 

In practice, always keep in a happy 
frame of mind, smiling, free from care, 
and positive. 


How to Memorize 
Thoroughl) 


SELECT A CORNET that you 
would like to play, one that in- 
terests you. (Never play a 
that you do not like, as it will 
never be played well.) Play the 
first four measures only, for ten 
consecutive times, being sure to 
play them correctly time. 
Then play the next four measures 
ten times. Go back to the begin- 
ning and play all eight measures 
ten times. Then the next four 
measures after the eight—to twelve 
ten times. Play all twelve meas- 
ures ten times, and then proceed 
to the fourth group of four meas- 
ures. Start again at the beginning 
and play all sixteen measures ten 
times. 

This system applies to all 
solos, whether they are difficult 
or easy numbers; and if prac- 
ticed properly, keeping the mind 
on each note played, the student 
will gain the most desired end— 
confidence. It also strengthens 
the muscles of the lips and 
tongue, and brings a command 
over wind control, and a gain in 
will power. 

When memorizing a solo, al- 
ways play softly, without “starv- 
ing the tone” or tiring the lips. 
The lips always should be kept 
fresh and pliable. After playing the first 
four measures a few times, glance away 
from the music, to ascertain that it is being 
properly memorized, before attempting to 
continue with the next four measures. Lis- 
ten to your playing—concentrate upon what 
you are attempting, and do not allow the 
mind to become blank or disconcerted. Stop 
frequently for a rest, and especially when 
the elements of correct playing are not un- 
der full control. Do not attempt to play 
solos in public until they are thoroughly 
memorized in practice—then there is no 
stumbling or guesswork. A soloist never 
should use a music score when playing be- 
fore an audience. This takes away from 
the object of entertaining people. The aim 
is to give pleasure; the musical message 
may be just as convincing as that of any 
celebrated orator; but the performance 
must not be married by a mediocre rendi- 
tion of the music. 

One can do much by being determined 
and confident in everything that he under- 
takes. Be positive, by learning to memorize 
correctly at the very beginning. Strive to 
follow a slogan which we have personally 
used for forty years: “It is so easy to play 
right, and so difficult to play wrong!” 


The Secret of Perfection 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT is 
Ninety-nine per cent is imperfect by one 
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solo 


each 


perfection. 
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cent. If the elementary foundation and 
und work have been acquired cor- 
rectly, success is bound to follow. “Well 
Begun is Half Done.” 

When starting the first note in practice, 
be sure to fill the lungs and chest to full 


per 


all gre 


apacity. The lungs are a reservoir; ex- 
pand the chest by throwing the shoulders 
back, extending the chest. Take a deep 
yreath and start the tone. The physical 


set-up depends upon what part of the scale 
If a moderately high note is to be 
played, contract the the lips 
properly and make a positive attack with 
tongue. The tone should respond im- 
mediately, with the same result as when 
striking a note on the piano. Do not “push” 
the tone. Strike it positively. This is one 
of the first requisites of solo playing. The 
left hand should grasp the cornet firmly, 
as in a later stage of advancement it will 
be found that the left hand controls much 
in cornet playing. If the least mistake oc- 
curs during practice (either a slip or slight 
break is noticeable), stop immediately, and 
start again at the beginning. Continue this 
habit, until the specific exercise is played 
faultlessly. When a mistake is made, stop 
and think how and why it happened. Rea- 
son this out for yourself, and if thus dis- 
covered, it will not happen again. 

Train the muscles of the lips and tongue 
to act together, just as they do in talking, 
each word, regardless of the lan- 
used, is pronounced correctly. In 
practice, learn to control these completely. 
Master the technic for the fingers of the 
right hand; and learn the controlling fac- 
tors in three necessary elements for the 
cornet : 

Air, which is atmosphere. 

Breath, which is respiration. 

Wind, which is power. 

Control of these forces gives confidence 
‘to the player, which enables him really to 
enjoy playing before an audience, instead 
of torturing both himself and them with 
his nervousness and anxiety. 

Perhaps we can give an illustration of 
the meaning of control. Step into the 
driver’s seat of an automobile. Remove the 
steering wheel and throw it out the win- 
dow; then get out, and loosen the brake 
bands. Would you dare drive in traffic 
without a steering wheel or brakes? If you 
start the engine, it will function perfectly, 
but of what good is the finest engine with- 
out the control found in the steering wheel 
and brakes? So it is in cornet playing; you 
may be a facile performer, but the ele- 
ments of control will determine the perfec- 
tion of your playing. 

Wind power is used for high tones to 
produce brilliancy. When ascending the 
“step on the gas,” so to speak, and 
depend upon wind power instead of the 
lips. When a “breaks” on a high 
note at the conclusion of his solo, he may 
be likened to a motorist who, while driv- 
ing his car up the hill, fails to “step on 
it,” and as a consequence, he “stalls” in the 
middle of the hill. 

When running 
high note, 


is used. 
muscles of 


the 


when 
guage 


scale, 


soloist 


down the scale from a 
relax the muscles of the lips 
gradually, the same as “coasting down 
hill.” To become accurate in solo playing, 
practice all solos a half tone higher than 
written; and when this has been accom- 
plished, practice them a half tone lower, 
so that they can be played without a single 
mistake. Then it becomes very easy to play 
them in the original key. Many famous 
cornet soloists do this with much satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. 

In summing up the secrets for attain- 
ment of perfection as a cornet soloist, one 
word is sufficient—control! And _ this 
means everything to reach success and the 
top of the ladder. 


Studying Famous Cornet Soloists 


THE ADVANTAGE OF HEARING many great 
artists who made international reputations 
in their early days has meant much to the 
writer. Jules Levy, the pioneer of the cor- 
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net, was a wonder; Liberati was an 
equally proficient soloist. Walter Emerson, 
of Boston: Ezra Bagley; also from Bos- 
ton; Walter Rogers; Herman Bellstedt; 
Alice Raymond, the celebrated lady cor- 
netist; Paris Chambers—all these had an 
international record. I knew them person- 
ally for many years, and heard them per- 
form many times. Then later on in this 
generation there were Walter Smith of 
Boston, Ben Rolfe, Del Staigers, Frank 
Simon, and others who made the cornet 
an outstanding solo instrument throughout 
the world. Also I have had the advantage 
and honor of meeting many artists in for- 
eign countries, during my travels with the 
famous Sousa Band, and they were equally 
great in each country I visited. They were 
fine people all, and very courteous in their 
exchange of ideas, knowledge and com- 
monsense views of all phases of correct 
cornet playing and the arti8tic rendition 
European critics are severe in 
their comments pertaining to musical per- 
formances, and it is well to strive for 
perfection in a musical way, in order to 
maintain standards that will command rec- 
ognition. 

An amb:tious aspirant never should feel 
afraid to approach any great artist to ask 
a vital question, the answer to which may 


of solos. 


change his whole life for the betterment 
of his: career. I never met a real artist, in 
any part of the world, who was not cour- 
teous and willing to help the next fellow. 


Personality 


WHEN APPEARING before an audience, self- 
control should be exercised in the dressing 
room before entering backstage of the 
concert hall or auditorium where the con- 
cert is to take place. Dressing rooms, of 
course, should be cheerful and attractive 
to everyone. After removing hat and coat, 
walk out to the back of the stage; and, if 
there is anyone present, such as the stage 
manager, helpers, or friends, start a con- 
versation of some kind on any subject 
remote from the program about to take 
place, especially keeping your mind away 
from yourself. Remember that your in- 
dividuality is left in the dressing room, 
where it should remain until your work is 
finished. Talk about the person you are 
meeting, asking some question from which 
you may derive relaxation and information. 
An interest in the other person will pre- 
pare you for a meeting with the audience; 
a few well placed compliments, or a con- 
versation lasting until the very moment of 
appearance on the stage will do much for 


(Continued on Page 415) 
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TOLEDO’S CLASSIC PERISTYLE 


Among the many beautiful auditoriums recently built in the United States is 

the peristyle in the Toledo Museum of Art. A special lighting system, ingeni- 

ously concealed, can flood the auditorium with any hue of the rainbow, at will 
of the electrician. 
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Rhythm 


By JANET NICHOLS 


Ruytum is the backbone of all musical 
composition, and frequently the young stu- 
dent encounters rhythms that are a little 
out of the ordinary. 

Most experienced performers have ac- 
quired a rhythmical sense, but for the less 
experienced musician it may be well to 
make a few suggestions. 

In looking over the new composition, 
there may be discovered a combination of 
rhythms such as 


=e 


heer Kfereer cee | 
YT Tape Pppaee 


Suppose one may feel that his sense of 
rhythm has not been developed to the ex- 
tent that it is possible to execute this com- 
position smoothly, and perhaps there is 
doubt as to the best procedure. 

Set the metronome at 72, and, with each 
stroke or beat, count 1, then 1, 2, then 
1, 2, 3, then 1, 2, 3, 4; or, if you prefer, 
use words of one, two, three and four 


‘teenth note is the 


syllables, such as dog, collie, terrier, cocker 
spaniel. A chart will clarify the idea. 


Ex.2 


aE dele 
Hall ed a al ago 


acer cer cer cer 
ifdddgh ddd gddagidddy 


To attain greater skill skip around from 
one to four to three to two, and so on. 

Since the dotted eighth note (equal to 
three sixteenth notes) followed by the six- 
2, 3, 4 (or cocker 
spaniel) combination, there. really are only 
two combinations with which to cope. 

Now it should be pessible to continue in 
the same manner at-the keyboard. At first 
it may be necessary to set the metronome 
at a very slow tempo. 

Young students are often completely 


=dog 


=col-lie 


= ter-ri-er 


= cock-er span-iel 


* 


eset when they come Ee to f 
a problem like 


Ex.3 
12 J.J 7 d. \age 


It is not that this is any more di 
than the first problem, but the 4 
(dublet or duplet) is confusing to 
In six-eight, nine-eight or twelve- 
rhythm there are normally three ej 
notes to the dotted quarter note; and | 
we have the abnormal division of a dot 
quarter note into two eighth notes 
must fill the full time of the dotted qua 
note or of the regular group of three ej 
notes; and so a is merely a combina i! 
of 1, 2, 3—1, 2 (or terrier, collie). 
set your mike dadure at 72 and tone 
stroke or beat count 1, 2, 3—1, 2—1, 2, 
1, 2; or say terrier, collie, terrier, col 

Additional methods of acquiring a f 
ing for all combinations of rhythms 4 
hold a pencil firmly and beat out 
rhythm with good firm strokes. 


Ex.4 


bee 


2 ee aS wary 


Also the rhythm may be tapped out. 0. 
table, with a pencil. 7 
Unusual rhythmical patterns are fo 
in rather elementary compositions, — 
more especially if that composition is 
Deems Taylor, Randall Thompson, A. W 
ter Kramer, or other “moderns”; and, 
they baffle the third year pupil, is it 
wonder? However, if the rhythmical p 
tern as well as the harmonic pattern i 
little out of the ordinary, that may te’ 
to make the composition all the more 
triguing ; and, instead of feeling discoura 
about it, it is better to work out the prof 
lem in some systematic manner. 


: 
| 


Scratch Pads 
By ETHEL VAN SICKLE FOO 


WHEN GIVING LESSONS, a pad of seré 
paper is kept at hand, along with a pen 
and gold stars, and it is used almos 
often. If Alda has just been working in 
key of A in her “Student’s Book,” t 
make a note on the scratch pad to look 
a piece in the key of A and have it rez 
for her next lesson. Rex says he is to pl 
at their family reunion, so a reminde 
jotted down to search the Etudes for 
brisk march which will wake the echoes 
the schoolhouse where this family din 
will be held. 
Helen “just loves” pieces in which 
hands are crossed, so another sentence 
minds me to hunt such a piece for 
And so on through the week’s routin 
Then the scratch pad“is called upon wh 
I sit down to spend the evening with fl 
new issue of Tue Erupe. It would be vef} 
easy to forget to tell Rex that there is} 
picture of Anton Dvorak on page saa 
so, but the little note will remind me. \ 
the reading is finished, the scratch pa 
apt to look like this: 


July 1938. 

picture of piano, p. 432 
picture page 437 to Palestine Music 
Old Wooden Clock—Lois 
Ellen—Mozart “Sonata” and Chopin 
lude (offertory) 
Ethelmae study phrasing of Laddie 5 
her violin 
Six-eight time in Loyal Legions for ¥ 
Menuhin’s hands, page 476 
For Music Club, make a game of 
Tempo Twins.” (We did, by pr 
the words on cardboard and — a 
them around the room, m : 


act them out while the rest 0 us g 1 
the word.) ; i a3 
iia 
THIET E 
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CHE CJEACHERS’ PROUND GABLE 


Conducted Monthly by GUY MAIER 


NOTED PIANIST AND MUSIC EDUCATOR 


Correspondents with this Department are requested to limit their Letters to One Hundred and Fifty Words 


Appearance 


The most severe critic of my teach- 
ing is my sister. She has often told me 
that my pupils sound very well, but 
look awkward when they play. I tried 
putting a large mirror next to the 
no so that the pupils could see 
emselves, but it only made them 
self- Tee and did not help to cure 
fault. I was also quité shocked 
en I saw how badly I looked when 


eying even te simplest music. Is 
ere anything I can do to help my 
appearance.—B. L., Virginia. 


hat mirror idea was a fine one, but you 
d have used it only on yourself. lf a 
her’s playing is as exemplary a visual 
vell as aural model, it is not necessary 
orry, for the students will uncon- 
usly reflect both the looks and the sound. 
es, your sister is right. A pianist’s hands 
st weave lovely, alluring arabesques to 
» the eye as well as the ear. Your arms 
it make beautiful poems. And, curiously 
gh, if your physical approach to the 
no is graceful, the resulting sound will 
satisfying. 
“he chief causes of poor playing appear- 
e are these: 1. “Pumping,” or dropping 
mn on the keys instead of using a slight 
yard and outward elbow tip movement 
laying. 2. Whacking the tone from the 
forearm or full arm. 3. Ungainly 
caused by excessively curved high 
, too high or too low wrist, elbow 
ed Mose to body, and so on. 4. Stooped 
y, stiff neck or shoulders. All these faults 
be quickly wiped out by: 1. Constant 
approach; 2. much practice without 
ding at keyboard; 3. contacting key be- 
2 tone is played; 4. practicing the swift 
ound—release—often described on this 
85 5. “Floating” elbow tip; 6. using 
1 hand position; 7. playing slow, short 
lodi phrase groups with circular or 
ptical movement of elbow; 8. much prac- 
or rotary freedom. 
fere’s to better “piano looks” 


Around the World 


I am interested in securing a list 
f pieces of all ,frades for a pupils’ 
‘transportation’ program; I mean, 
yieces that illustrate different ways of 
traveling around the world. Could you 
iso suggest a yt title for such a 
recital /—BH. B., Minnesota. 


for us all! 


a fascinating question! I could 
wait to sit down to answer it. In 
“dished” many important matters to 
off to readers of Tue Ervune. First, 
t to my sons, who are authorities on 
ma ers, and asked them to list every 
) ened of transportation or travel. 
is the result: Hiking, running, ice 
, roller skating, skiing, snowshoeing, 
g, horseback, horse and buggy, 
_dog-sled, rickshaw, stage-coach, 


¥ 


elephant, yak, camel, (turtle and 
purposely left out) row boat, 


s 

bd 
. 
“4 


r, submarine, bicycle, motor cycle, 
, trolley car, subway, elevated, 
streamliner, , dirigible, 


1); Hibbs, 
Skating 


ndola, sailing ship, motor boat, 


Il 
The 

le 

vi 


Boys Are Marching I1; Kern, Drew River 
I; Santa Bonita, Deep River Reverie I1; 
Barnes, March of the Caliph I1; Risher, 
Along the Way 11; Marching Song (from 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs”) II; 
Sullivan, We're Called Gondolier 11. 
Moderate Difficulty: 
Nevin, Gondoliers; Wendt, Boat Song; 
Waldteufel, The Skaters (Waltz); Ket- 
terer, On Skates; Burleigh, Coasting; Leh- 
man, Morning Canter; Delune, On Donkey 
Back; Schubert-Godowsky, By the Sea; 
Offenbach, Barcarolle (from “Tales of 
Hoffmann”) ; MacDowell, Selections from 
the “Sea Pieces.” 
More Advanced: 
Ibert, The Little White Donkey; Handel, 
“Water” Music; Mendelssohn-Liszt, On 
Wings of Song; Schubert-Liszt, Auf dem 
Wasser su Singen; Liszt, On Lake Wallen- 
stedt; Tansman, Selections from “Tour -du 
Monde”; Chasins, Rush Hour in Hong 
Kong; Glinka, Over the Steppes; Rubin- 
stein, “Barcarolles” (G Major, G Minor, 
or A Minor); Bach, Arrival of the Stage 
Coach; Fugue, and the Post Horn Call 
from Capriccio on the Departure of a Be- 
loved Brother.” 

It goes without saying, of course, that I 
have omitted dozens of perfectly obvious 
compositions. This list is just a teaser. 

As for titles, how about “Loafing Around 
the World”, “Around the World in a Thou- 
sand and One Days”, or better still, why 
not make your program a search for 
“Where the- Blue Begins” ? 


Special Exercises 

After having been without a piano 
for a period of nearly twenty years, 
I now find myself the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a very lovely instrument, 

and I want to take up my music again. 
When I was twelve years old I started 
studying music aa took lessons for 
about seven years. At the end of that 
time I was able to play such things 
as The Spinning Wheel, by Mendels- 
sohn; The Butterfly, by Grieg, and 
other things of the same grade, 
now find that I can play some of these 
things quite well, but my fingers do 
not work the way I want them to. 
I have used a typewriter all these 
years, but I need special exercises for 
the piano. I am not able to take les- 
sons until I have my piano paid for; 
and, in the meantime, I should greatly 
appreciate a few suggestions from 
you as to how to proceed so that IL 
may really make some definite im- 
provement. : 

As I said above, I have little time 
to practice. say an hour or an hour 
and a half each day, and that at 
night after a hard day in the office. 
But I love music, and it is a great 
recreation for me. I shall be very 
grateful to you for any suggestions 
_as to both exercises and some not too 
difficult, but good music I might take 
up myself.—Mrs. L. A. L., Georgia. 


By all means get a good teacher. If this 
is impossible, just remember that you will 
have to be extremely modest in your pian- 
istic ambitions. Typewriting is of little or 


no help in piano playing, since its technical. 


approach is quite different. Also, having 
been so long without an instrument, you 
cannot expect to develop much digital dex- 
terity. If you want to get pleasure from 
your music, I advise you to stick to com- 
positions which are built up of chord clus- 
ters or of lovely, simple melodies with easy 
accompaniment. Here are a few suggestions, 


‘some easy, others moderately difficult: Moon 


Mist, by James Francis Cooke ; Portrait, by 
Walter Spry; A Garden at "Evening, by 


Eckstein; Prelude in E minor, by Bach- 


Beard; Marche Triomphale, by Ketterer; 
reed as the Night, by Bohm-Thompson; 

Dvorak-King ; In a Starlit Gar- 
wht paet: Moonlight Scene from “A 


Kiss in Xanadu,” by Taylor-Maier; Shad- 
ows on Grand Lake, by Thompson; Reverie, 
by Debussy-Wallis; Liebestraum, by Liszt- 
Rolfe; Reveric, and In Heroic Style, by 
Adams ; Autumn Colors, by Clarence Jones. 

For chord study you might delve into 
“The Eight Chordal Attacks,” by Bernard 
Wagness. Although I am opposed to the 
word “attack” in piano teaching usage, I 
highly recommend the pieces in this book, 
for they are among the most delightful 
chord compositions I know. 

For technic, try Florence Goodrich’s 
“Preludes.’’ Even if many of these are too 
easy for you, they are ideal as self-helpers. 
You can hardly go wrong with them, for 
each study is short, pointed, and musical, 
with all harmonic and technical details 
clearly indicated. But here again, beware 
that violent word “attack.” It is, alas, often 
used. 


Encouragement 


I am badly in need of some good 
advice and a little encouragement ; 
and I have nowhere to turn but to 
Tue Ervupe, which I subscribe to and 
read continually. I do not know if 
your advice extends beyond the United 
States; but, in case it does not, I beg 
you to make an exception in my case 
and help me. You cannot know what 
it means to go on from day to day, all 
alone, with no qualified opinion to 
guide me, just hoping I am not wast- 
ing my time. Do help me, Mr. Maier! 

I want to play music as it should be 
played—with all the soul T can put 
into it. I want to do my very best; 
and, although I must humbly admit 
that I have helped myself a lot, I am 
not a: bit satisfied. I will tell you.a 
secret—I have even stuffed my ears 
with cotton wool so that I might 
judge what my playing sounds like at 
a little distance from the piano. And 
occasionally I would hear an effect 
that sounded better than usual; but, 
as I managed this particular effect 
only haphazardly, I realized that it 
was more chance than knowledge—so 
I want to know. 

I have among my music the fol- 
lowing: Czerny, “School of Velocity” 
and “Opus 740” ; “52 Selected Studies 
from Heller”; other books such as a 
small “Grieg Album’; some _ well 
known pieces by Chopin, Liszt, Bee- 
thoven, and so on. I have lately de- 
cided to enter for certain certificates 
from examinations given by The Lon- 
don College of Music. These examina- 
tions are conducted in a nearby island, 
and it might be to my advantage to go 
in for what I can. 

What I want to know is: Have I 
got enough material and is it the 
right sort? Are there any studies not 
mentioned above which I absolutely 
need? I want to make up for the years 
I have wasted, but am wondering if I 
am too old to accomplish anything? T 
am just thirty—G. N., Dutch West 
Indies. 


It was a delightful surprise to get such 
an interesting letter from the vicinity of 
Curacao in the Dutch West Indies. Up un- 


til now my only acquaintance with Curacao 


has been the fam‘liar “beverage” named af- 
ter it, and the fact that o!d Governor Peter 
Stuyvesant’s leg is buried there (not the 
wooden one of course, but his good one, 
which the famous wooden one replaced). 
Peter Stuyvesant, as you know, was the 
energetic governor of Dutch Colonial New 
Amsterdam—better known as New York. 

There are hundreds of aspiring pianists 
and teachers in remote corners of the 
world, far removed from music centers and 
good teachers. Armed with recent volumes 
on technic, latest editions of classics, newest 
Presser and other publications, musical life 
and progress should be far from despairing 
for you and others like yourself. Judging 
from your letter, you possess that most 
precious of all qualities, a true musical 
imagination, which ought to help you over 
many rough spots. Never before in my long 


life have I heard of anyone trying to get 
perspective on his playing by such a unique 
method as yours—‘stopping the ears.” If 
all pianists would listen intently to their 
playing, striving every instant to project 
beautiful, colorful, vital sounds, what glo- 
rious pianistic results we would enjoy! And 
what a joy it is to produce that glowing, 
richly hued texture! I know how hard it is 
to achieve this without a teacher; but, with 
intelligence and concentration, it can be 
done. 

The music studies and books on which 
you are now working, are good. Do not 
practice too many of the Czerny studies, 
“Op. 740," but choose a half dozen which 
take up the various technical points ; mem- 
orize them, and stick to them for the rest 
of your life. 

lf you get Volume III of the Czerny- 
Liebling “Selected Studies” you will be re- 
lieved of the responsibility of choosing the 
most practical studies from this extensive 
opus. I recommend these Liebling selections 
without qualifications. 

At your age you are by no means too old 
to accomplish a significant amount, espe- 
cially if your hands are flexible. You should 
work regularly, in small doses, on octave 
technic. I do not recommend Kullak, but 
rather Doering (“Op. 24’). But you must 
be careful not to follow the old fashioned 
directions given on the first pages of the 
book. Use common sense in applying your 
own octave principles. Remember that 
octaves are scarcely ever “pure”; a pianist 
usually plays them with a combination of 
full arm, forearm, and wrist. 

Your decision to take the London College 
of Music examinations is a good one. These 
tests have done much to raise musical 
standards throughout the world. 

To you, and to the many others in far off 
lands who read THe Etupr, my fervent 
good wishes for constant improvement and 
greater all ’round satisfaction in your play- 
ing. Remember that this can be achieved 
only through intense, concentrated listening. 


° e . 
Religious Pupil 

IT have a new pupil, an adult, who 
has never had many lessons but who 
has quite a bit of talent and plays 
regularly for her church, which is a 
small, old fashioned one. Being a min- 
ister’s wife, she desires to take only 
that which will improve her religious 
playing, as this is practically the only 
type of music she ever plays. For her 
first four lessons I have given her 
scales, arpeggios, some harmony and 
some Czerny. I have also included one 
number, The Chapel in the Mountains, 
which she enjoys very much. Am I giv- 
ing her the proper type of material? 
What would you suggest. She is en- 
tirely capable of playing third grade 
music, in spite of scarcely any 
training. She practices very consci- 
entiously. Your advice will surely be 
appreciated.—K. B., Indiana. 


Yes, you are on the right track; but, for 
such a serious and conscientious student, I 
would recommend better music than the 
“Chapel” piece. How about some easy Mac- 
Dowell, some Bach-Carrol or Bach-Thomp- 
son, some of the pieces in the Presser 
album, “Favorite Compositions of Mozart,” 
or the delightful “Musical Visits with the 
Masters.” 

Try not to be too academic in her tech- 
nical work. Give her plenty of rich, luscious 
chord exercises, with chord pieces to match. 
Have you thought of using the Heller- 
Philipp “Studies in Musicianship,” Volume 
I? Such a book is better for her, I’m sure, 
than Czerny. It would help, to create 
a better musical taste—which she evidently 
needs very much, 


too, 
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E MAY GATHER from these letters how 
W averse Verdi was to every kind of ad- 


vertising, how loath he was to accept 
honors, how fully exempt of any jealousy toward 
his fellow ‘artists. We discern in these letters a 
man of unshakable probity, a kind heart, far from 
fraud and pretense as heaven from earth. 

Verdi lived a great part of the year in Paris. 
He made his abode in the suburbs, far from the 
noisy city. He worked incessantly and did not seek 
the acquaintance of his famous contemporaries, such 
as Meyerbeer and Gounod. Apparently he never 
met his illustrious compatriot. Rossini, whom he 
warmly admired. Rossini could hardly explain the 
reason why Verdi, who evidently strived to make 
a career, did not pay him a visit. 

With the years, Verdi’s aversion to trumpet 
tongued publicity became almost a phobia. Of 
course he did not need to fight for recognition. It 
came freely and spontaneously to him. The public 
adored his melodies; there was never need to coax 
its affection. With many other composers, the case 
was quite different. Lacking true genius, they 
exerted themselves through an army of press agents 
and propagandists to influence public opinion. Like 
a fascinating woman, Verdi’s melodies needed no 
advocates to prove their loveliness. 

It is surely one of the most rare phenomena in 
the history of music that an eighty-five year old 
master was still possessed with vitality to be able 
to create works of such great import as those of 
Verdi. The Nestor of Italian composers did not 
share the fate of many aging artists, that of being 
forgotten before their death. Until his last years, 
in the plenitude of his creative power, he was 
always at the front; and, if a few younger mu- 
sicians, through loud drum beating, could obtain 
ephemeral triumphs, they were soon obliged to 
relinquish the first place to the imperishable. crea- 
tions of Verdi. 

His productivity, instead of weakening, increased 
with the years; and he produced works like 
“Otello”, “Falstaff”? and “Quattro Pezzi Sacri.” 
The third movement of the latter, Laudi alla 
Vergine Maria, is perhaps the most genial. It is a 
tonal setting of the last canto of Dante’s “Para- 
diso”: “Vergine madre, figlia del tuo figlio” (‘“Vir- 
gin Mother, daughter of Thy Son’), for four 
women’s voices, that faithfully mirrors the mysti- 
cism of Dante’s poetry. I am sure the readers of 
Tue Etupe will be deeply interested to see the 
facsimile of a precious autograph with which Verdi 
honored me. It is the beginning of the Landi alla 
Vergine. Also the picture of Verdi is a most 
cherished present of the immortal maestro. 


Verdi's Letters 


To Hans von Buetow (who had previously writ- 
ten a disparaging letter about Verdi—E. d. P.), 
Genoa, April 14, 1892. 

You have not even sinned in thought, and there 
is no need to speak about penitence and absolution! 
If your former views were different from the 
present ones, you have done quite right: to admit 
it. I would never have dared to complain about 
them. 

Who knows .. . perhaps you were right then. 
Be that as it may, your unexpected letter, the 
letter of a musician of your importance, has 
afforded me great pleasure. And that not because 
of vanity, but because I see that a true artist does 
not judge by superficial views of schools, nations 
or time. If Northern or Southern artists strive 
after different objectives, they may even be dif- 
ferent! They must cling to the characteristics of 
their people, as Wagner so properly said, You are 
happy to be the artistic son of Bach. And we are 
the descendants of Palestrina. We were once pos- 
sessed of a great art. Now this art has been 
adulterated and it is confronted with downfall. 

I am sorry not to be able to come to Vienna 
for the Music Exhibition, where I might not only 
have had the good fortune to meet so many promi- 
nent musicians, but also to shake hands with 
yourself. I trust the gentlemen who were so kind 
as to invite me will take into consideration my 
advanced age. (Verdi was, at that time, 79 years 
old.) 

ed thee mee 

To Gaetano Donizetti (the composer of “Lucia 

di Lammermoor,” “Don Pasquale,’ and others), 
' May 18, 1844. 

It was a welcome surprise as I read your letter 
to Pedroni, where you made a friendly offer to 
lead the rehearsals of my “Ernani.” I do not hesi- 
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New Lights On 
Giuseppe Verdi 
As Seen In 
His Letters 


An Insight to the Most 
Modest of the Masters 
By His Friend 


EUGENIO DI PIRANI 


GIUSEPPE VERDI 


Editor’s Note 


These significant letters have been gathered from various 
sources and especially translated from Italian and French texts. 
They indicate the great simplicity and sincerity of this, the 
greatest of Italian composers, and his almost painful shyness 
and modesty. The compiler and translator, the late Com- 
mendatore Eugenio di Pirani, was known for years as an able 
contributor to Tue Erupe. Born at Bologna, September 8, 1852, 
he first studied at the Liceo Musicale. Later he studied, in Ber- 
lin, with Theodore Kullak and Kiel. He toured for many years, 
as a pianist, in Italy, England, France and Russia. For a time 
he lived in Heidelburg and then in Berlin, serving as a cor- 
respondent for Italian papers. In 1905 he came to the United 
States and settled in New York as the head of a music school. 
He was distinguished as a composer and as a teacher. A few 
years ago, he returned to Berlin where he died in January, 1939, 
at the age of eighty-six. He was very proud of his American 
citizenship. Commendatore Pirani was a fine type of the highly 
cultured Italian gentleman and will be long remembered by 
many friends and admirers. 


De 
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tate a moment to accept wit ‘sincere thanks 
generous offer, which, no doubt, can only _ 
great advantage to my music. I may trust th 
this way the true spirit of the work will fir 
expression. Will you kindly assume the dire: 
in general, and particularly of the p 
which may be needed. 

To you, cavaliere, I do not need to add a 
pression of praise. You belong to the small Tot 
those who are in the true meaning of the 
genial. The honor you do to me is too great 
need the assurance of my gratitude. 

In deep admiration, I remain 

Faithfully yours, 


G. Verdi 

=e me mie 
To The Deutsche Verlags Anstalt, Stuttg: 
S. Agata, June 21, 18 
Never, never shall I write my memoirs! Enoug 
that the musical world has accepted my not 
never shall try to impose to it also my prose. 
Thanking you for your friendly expressions, 


remain with deferential greetings, etc. 
mi eRe oe 


To Joseph Joachim (the noted violinist), Pre: 
dent of the Beethoven House in Bonn, 
S. Agata, May 7, 
Dear Sir: Although it is against my natal 
take part in a celebration that implies so mu 
publicity for my person, I cannot refuse in th 
special case the honor that is conferred upon m 
It is for the sake of BEETHOVEN. Before th 
name, we all must bow down in reverence! 
spectfully, etc. 
mee whee >i 
To Maestro De Biosa, Cairo, 
Genoa, Jan. 3, i 
I received your favor of Dec. 22. Before I a 
swer in detail, I would like to state that 
could not be a “misunderstanding” between 1 
had never the pleasure of having any connectic 
with you, except two years ago on the occas’ 0 
of the selection of a normal diapason (pitch) 
Naples. I never mix in other people’ s business, ai 
always speak frankly my opinion just to avoi 
misunderstandings. | 
As to the normal pitch, it is quite right the 
we did not agree, and I see that even now we car 
not agree. I wish a normal diapason general! 
adopted; and you propose an adjustment, a meas 
ure which is worse than the evil. I advocate 
single diapason for the whole world; and 
instead would add to the many existing diapasoi 
another one. It is true that I entrusted Muzio 
go to Cairo and to put in scene “Aida,” to whi 
proceeding I am entitled by a clause of my cé 
tract. I do not see why his presence would 
prejudicial to you. Allow me, maestro, to say 
right out. You see here something personal, whi 
I see a purely artistic question. Let me expla 
You know better than I do how many scenic a 
musical ‘problems are involved in the compositi 
of a new opera, which all must be considered 
the performance, and I maintain that nobody sho 
be offended if the composer, as soon as the firs 
presentation of his opera is prepared, sends a m 
who has carefully studied his work under his g 
ance. I confess, had I the task to perform for | 
first time a work of a fellow artist, I would : 
consider myself humiliated in a similar case, bi 
on the contrary, I would ask to be informed fre 
him or others about his intentions. 
It may be that this time, too, you do not sha 
my opinion, but, with me, this is not only 
opinion, but a deep conviction which I have 
after twenty-eight years of experience. 
Be assured, dear maestro, of my regards 


devotion. : 
mie mew Re 


To Filippo: Filippi (musical critic of the 
severanza” ). 


n 


( 


“oo * 


S. Agata, Sept. 26, 1 

My dear Mr. Filippi: Should you gratify, 
with your visit, you would, in your cha er 
a biographer, find very little to report about 
wonders of S. Agata. Four walls in order to 1 
tect from the sun and the inconstancies of weat 
some dozen of trees mostly planted with my 
hands, a pool that I would honor with the 
of lake if I could fill it with water. All that 1 
out architecture, without order, not because 
not a friend of architecture, but because i 
have been foolish to erect an artistic buil 
such a homely place. Do believe me and 
for a moment that you are a biographer. — 
(Continued on ne 
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International Copyright secured 


MAURICE MOSZKOWSKI 


1912 Moszkowski was persuaded by the Theodore Presser Co. to write a Grand Valse de Concert, with the hope that it would be as successful as his 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 


hese entrancing themes within the reach of alJ. The first theme is as popular as though it had just been written by Rudolf Frim!. ¢ 


Molto moderato M.M. d. 


However, its diffioulty is such that the charming melodies contained were available only to the advanced pianist. This arrangement by Dr. Preston 


us Valse in F, Opus #4, No.1, Many have felt that the Grand Palse de Concert which is in Grade 8 is one of the finest works fromthe pen of this delightful 
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ypical example of the style and musical idiom employed by this gift 
piece and special attention should be given to the 
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and also tothe sudden change from forte to piano. Grade 7. 
Vivo e marcato M.M. 


This piece, selected from a set of twenty-four preJudes, published in four books, is at 
composer. The accents, as marked for the first four measures, are to be continued th 
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SIR GALAHAD MARCH 


Sir Galahad is one of the outstanding characters in the most impressive romance Europe produced in the Fourteenth Century. It-is best known 


English speaking people through the contemporary translation by Malory and through Tennyson’s,“Idylls of the King 
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een fifties. Sir Galahad was the enchanted son of Lancelot and Elaine. Through his immaculate purity he was destined to possess the Holy 
the vessel used by the Saviour at the Last Supper. This fine, dignified march with its interesting chromatic changes should be played 
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IN A STARLIT GARDEN 


Here is a distinctive and mellifluous piano piece that many will take delight in playing over and over. Recite the melody with your fingers as 
u would a lovely elegy. The climax in measures 25 to 28 is an excellent one and gives a fine character to the piece. Watch the accents in the left 
nd and bring them out effectively. Ralph Federer is a new composer with unusual melodic gifts. Grade 4, 
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FR. CHOPIN, Op.34, No.2 
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character of the A-minor melody as it firsteappears in the tenor 


-ninth measure and continued until measure thirty-three, where there is a return to tempo 
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where the key tonality varies back and forth from C-major to A-minor.The A-major section 


hould be played somewhat in the style of a nocturne and the bass notes should be well sustained. 
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wishwe heard the com- ing of His feet; I would that we in drear-y hours might ev - er say, I'm 


a-fraid, my Fa- ther knows the way, I’m not a-fraid, my Fa- ther knows the Way. 
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holars deciphered these odd scratches 
baked clay, and opened the pages of 
t to a rich civilization which has 
ttracted the earnest interest of 
ogists everywhere. 

with characteristic British scholar- 
ancis W. Galpin, Litt. D., F. L. S., 
Emeritus of Chelmsford Cathedral, 
n. Freeman of the Worshipful Com- 
£ Musicians, has. been delving into 
{ sources and has produced a mo- 
s book dealing with what is prob- 
ne very earliest record of musical 
. The first records of the Sumerian 
ze date from over fifty centuries 
‘he explorations at Ur and other 
es have revealed evidence of a civil- 
which staggers the imagination. At 
1 University, at the University of 
*‘lvania, at the Staatliches Museum 
lin, and at the Louvre in Paris, may 
a the actual relics of early musical 
nents that played for ears so long in 
ostly past that it is difficult to look 
them without a shock. Dr. Galpin’s 
sable book concerns itself with Per- 
nn Instruments, Autophones and 
‘ranophones, Wind Instruments 
»phones), Stringed Instruments 
dophones), Scale and Notation, the 
ciation of Music, and the Racial Ele- 
n Music. There is also the score of 
serian hymn, six pages long, with no 
mes, indicating relatively what this 
shing race sang two millenniums be- 
christ. 

work is, of course, one that should 
‘very comprehensive library. Incident- 
ve advise all visitors to Philadelphia 
to the Museum of the University of 
ylvania and there see what are prob- 
ie oldest musical -instruments in the 
. which have been secured through 
<cavations made at Ur by the famous 
tsity expeditions. There is no finer 
tion in the world. 

ing could be more stimulating to 
nagination than to look upon a harp 


YME YEARS AGO we came upon an 
‘old instrument maker in a little shop in 
Italy. He was working with painful 
jupon what looked something like a 
th horn but which was an instrument 
hat different in shape and style. He 
None apprentice and apparently very 
' business. We heard one of his in- 
f ents and thought the tone very poor 
few years later we visited the works 
a American manufacturer of musical 
ments. There, through costly experi- 
and scientific measurements, sgveral 
ed workmen were turning out instru- 
so fine that they have become the 
el of the world. With this has come 
duction of cost which puts a master 
Wument within the reach of a modest 
i e than this, science has brought uni- 
ity; and whereas, in bands of other 
, there might have been one group of 
nstruments, there might have been also 
group of indifferent ones. The aver- 
ege band to-day has a finer, much 
© uniform equipment than many pro- 
ponal bands of just a few years ago. 
he investment in an instrument should 
1 lifetime investment. Badly made in- 
nents are always an annoyance. If the 
has any ambition he will buy an 
nent of superior quality; and it is 
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upon which some lover actually played his 

songs of the heart nearly five thousand 

years ago. 

The Music of the Sumerians, Babylonians 
and Assyrians 

By Francis W. Galpin 


Pages: 105 (large size), with many illus- 
trations 

Price: $7.50 

Publisher: The University Press (Cam- 


bridge) ; Macmillan and Company, New 
York 


Drums, Tom-Toms, Rattles 


From the large number of drum aad 
fife corps springing up in all parts of 
America, and from the virtuoso importance 
given to the drummer, there are thousands 
in America interested in the drum, in its 
various manifestations. As the rhythmic 
backbone in many of the best known com- 
positions, from the symphony hall to the 
“nite spot,’ drums have come into a new 
prominence in recent decades. Therefore it 
would seem that “Drums, Tom-toms and 
Rattles,’ by Bernard S. Mason, should 
have a large and eager audience. The book, 
however, is devoted very largely to the 
evolution of the. drum from aboriginal 
sources and does not concern itsel1- with 
the technic of playing the drum, in the mod- 
ern sense. While the author derives most 
of his drum forms from American Indians, 
and devotes many pages to the distinctive 
decorations on drums, he also calls atten- 
tion to the use of these. drums in the pic- 
turesque educational work being done in the 
day schools of this time. 

Drums, Tom-Toms, Rattles. 
By Bernard S. Mason. 


Pages: 206, with numerous excellent illus- 
trations. 

Price: $2.50. 

Publisher: A. S. Barnes and Company. 


(Issued by a leading firm of educational 
publishers, its principal practical use will 
be for recreational and outdoor activities 
and for dancing teachers. 


Band Instruments for Everybody 


far better to secure this at the outset than 
to waste time and money with a cheap 
makeshift. 

In school work it is very important for 
the student to own his own instrument. 
Entirely apart from the pride of possession 
he is at once given the impression that he 
is learning something for a lifetime, not 
for a few months or years. 

A short time ago the writer attended a 
concert at a western university. The band 
was composed entirely of students. If P. S. 
Gilmore could have come back to earth 
and heard that band he would have been 
more amazed than he ever was with his 
chorus of 20,000 singers. The efficiency of 
the players, of course, contributed to this, 
but the vast superiority of the instruments, 
compared with those in Gilmore’s day, was 
to say the least, amazing. All this has given 
the American public a new and higher in- 
terest in the possibilities of the modern 
band in the New World. The band in other 
days unquestionably. suffered vicariously 
from inferior instruments. 

The writer used to know a man who 
seemed to enjoy almost every kind of music 
but that of the band. He was questioned 
closely as to why he did not like the band. 
Finally it was discovered that the reason 
was that when he was a boy he had formed 
a great aversion to the little German bands 

(Continued on Page 396) 


E FORWARD MARCH of MUSIC 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC— 


Bauer. How it developed—how to listen 
to it. An explanatory guide to a new 
musical era. Not method, biography or 
eriticism. Debussy, Ravel, Scriabin, Stra- 
vinsky, Strauss, Kodaly, Schoenberg, 
others. $3.00 postpaid. 


PLAIN WORDS ON SINGING—W illiam 
Shakespeare. New revised edition by popu- 
lar demand; describes voice teaching 
method and spirit of the most successful 
voice teacher of his day—‘“the first sing- 
ing teacher of London.” $2.00 postpaid. 


MUSIC THROUGH THE AGES- 
Peyser—authors of “HOW MUSIC 


-Bauer- 
GREW" 


($4.50). Authoritative complete textbook 
—many chapters on modern music, 
mechanical music, instruments, orches- 
tras, individual composers’ works. $3.50 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New 
York. 


MUSIC AND THE LISTENER—Harry 
Allen Feldman. Stimulating account of 
music’s development—how to recognize 
and what to listen for in important com- 
posers’ music. Teachers, Students, and 
General Music Listeners will love it. $2.00. 
NEW MASTER MUSICIANS SERIES 
Eric Blom (revised) 19 volumes, each one 
a fine biography of a famous composer. 
Attractively bound, illustrated with pho- 
tographs, facsimiles and musical ex- 
amples. Ask for composer list. $2.00 each 
—6 for $10.00. 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONA- 
: USS ori Blom. Contains 


detailed analyses in chronological order of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, illustrated 
by 300 musical quotations. Valuable bibli- 
ography and index. $3.00. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Dept. EM, 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


LETTERS OF MOZART AND HIS FAM- 
ILY—Emily Anderson—3 volumes, 1560 
Intimately translated, describing 
Mozart’s life;-his travels in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Primary sources for complete life study. 
$6.00 per volume. 


SCIENCE AND MUSIC—by Sir James 
Jeans—a simple non-technical explana- 
tion of music’s physical facts by a re- 
nowned astronomer-scientist. Tones, vi- 
brations, harmony, acoustics, hearing 
clearly discussed. $2.7 5. 

The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


MUSIC AND HEALTH 


THE DOCTOR PRESCRIBES MUSIC, 
Music, writes Edward Podolsky, M.D., in- 
creases blood pressure, accelerates breath- 
ing, aids digestion, improves your health. 
Teachers, students, listeners—send for 
this fascinating book. $1.50 postpaid. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443-4th Ave., 
N. Y. C. 
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MATHUSHEK 


EST. 1863 


Xpinet rand 


4 Combining the decorative charm of 
the Spinet with the playing qualities of the 
Grand, the SpinetGrand possesses every 
feature and refinement that have built 
the enviable reputation of Mathushek. 


6 The purchase of a fine piano is a sound 
investment in cultural advancement as 
well as a source of pride, pleasure and 
enduring satisfaction. Mathushek Grands, 
SpinetGrands, and Spinet Cabinet Mod- 
els in various designs and finishes meet 
the most exacting requirements. 

4 COMING TO THE FAIR?—Send for Mathu- 
shek's Musical Map of Manhattan and the Fair. 


While in New York visit Mathushek showrooms 
and factory. 


MATHUSHEK 


132nd St. & Alexander Avenue, N. Y. C. 
New York Salesrooms - 43 W. 57th St. 


MATHUSHEK—43 W. 57th St., 
O) Please send me_ booklet E 
SpinetGrands. 


©) Please send me Mathushek’s 
Manhattan and the Fair. 
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flny Child Would Love This Pianol 


TODAY'S 


GREAT MASTERS 


The Style 16 Hepplewhite by Everett, 
exquisitely designed, small in size, 
unsurpassed in beauty of case-work, 
appeals to every child, or adult, who 
sees it. 
a richness of tone and smoothness 


Despite its size, it possesses 


of action which cause it to be re- 
commended unhesitatingly by the 
most discriminating piano teachers. 
Like all Everett consoles, the 
Hepplewhite is truly worthy of the 
distinguished name it bears. Its 
moderate will 


extremely price 


surprise you. Details and dealer's 


name sent without obligation. 


EVERETT 
SOUTH HAVEN 


“Established in 1883” 


PIANO CO. 


MICHIGAN 
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CHOOSE THE — ( 


Baldwin Aiano . 


PRODUCTS OF BALDWIN: ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 
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WEDDING BREAKFAST 


ESTERDAY, while walking in my old Connecticut garden, the budding leaves 

' of my rose bushes brought to mind June and its lovely brides, garden weddings, 

and the sweet intimacy of the Wedding Breakfast, or Supper, where the newly 
created Mr. and Mrs. Benedict preside over their own table for the first time. 

One of the loveliest Bride’s tables that I have seen is from Elizabeth Lounsbery’s book 
“Let’s Set the Table’, of which I spoke last month. Mrs. Lounsbery also discusses 
several other interesting tables in a short section devoted entirely to this most important 
entertainment event in a woman’s history. 

The table in question is covered with a lustrous white silk damask cloth, which glows 
pleasantly in the candlelight. Only white is used in china and glassware, which serves 
to accentuate the purity of decoration in the centerpiece; four crystal horns of plenty 
filled with Lily of the Valley, alternated with five tall white candles in their shining 
silver holders. This simple setting will be an enc hanting foreground for the bride and 
her wedding party, and is possible with slight variations in practically any home. Perhaps 
you would substitute white lace for the cloth, glass bowls of white rambler roses, crystal 
vases of freesias, and that brand new set of dishes that every bride receives (as long as 
there is a white background and the decoration is simple). Or you might even change 
the concept and serve your guests from a buffet table, using the centerpiece as a back- 
ground for the lovely bride’s cake and the tempting array of dainty sandwiches and 
cakes. In any event choose an all white table cover of Spartan simplicity to form the 
background for the loveliness of the new bride. 


Now that we have set the table, let us consider what we could serve as a Wedding 
Breakfast or Supper, that could be easily prepared in our own kitchens, yet would have 
the air of being catered. If you plan a “sit-down” repast: 


MENU 
Grape and Melon Cup 
Chicken-Oyster Shortcake Green Pea Timbales 
Mixed Salad Greens with French Dressing 
French Vanilla Ice Cream 
Wedding Cake 
Coffee 


Recipes: Grape and Melon Cup: Mix together white seedless grapes, diced honeydew 
melon, and broken white after-dinner mints, sugar and lemon juice to taste. Chill 
thoroughly. 

Chicken-Oyster Shortcake: Saute fresh or canned oysters in butter for about three 
minutes. Add this and diced cooked chicken to a medium white sauce. Salt and pepper 
to taste. Serve this over and between hot, buttered, unsweetend corn bread. 

Green Pea Timbales: (To make 6) Mix 1 cup green pea pulp, one teaspoonful of 
minced onion, 2 well beaten eggs, 1 tablespoonful of melted butter or bacon grease, 4 
cup milk. Turn into small greased molds and bake as you would custard in a shallow 
pan of water. Turn out of molds when firm. 


Little Cakes 


For a buffet table, you could have 


Clam Bouillon with Whipped Cream 
Assorted Tea Sandwiches 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
French Vanilla Ice Cream 
Little Cakes 
Wedding Cake 
Coffee 


Some of your little sandwiches might be cream cheese combinations, minced egg 
mixtures, sandwich spreads, parsley-butter, watercress-butter, chicken, ham, tongue’ 
and so on. These could all be made early in the day or even the day before and kept 
in a damp cloth in the refrigerator. Be sure however to test and see how well sandwiches 
keep in your particular refrigerator before you attempt making them the day before. 

If you have any other’ party problems, I will gladly help you solve them. Address 
Elizabeth Fairchild, Room 610, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, enclosing a 3¢ stamp. 
(No Canadian stamps.) 


For WoMEN Wor vp’s Fair VIsIToRS ONLY 


A Dormitory Service at the American Woman's Club 


Just as the June issue goes to press, the Travel Department has discovered a won 
bit of news for those of Erupr’s female readership who would like to stay in New! 
during their World’s Fair visits, with a maximum of feminine protection at a mi 
of housing cost. 

Starting June 1, the American Woman’s Club, whose regular rooms at $3.00 to 
per day (single) and $4.00 to $6.00 (double) have been filling up so rapidly tha’ 
had to do something to care for a still greater World’s Fair rush, have decided t 
their huge gymnasium into dormitories, equipping this gymnasium with bran 
Simmons beds and Beauty-rest mattresses, at $1.50 per night! Women, young an 
who can enjoy a touch of the good old school dormitory days and nights in retu 
a marked saving in hotel room rent, may now plan their trips to the New York W 
Fair just that much more reasonably. 

Think of it! For $10.50 a week in a city where rooms have jumped to as hi 
$10.00 a day (Fair-time rates), you can have housing in one of New York’s finest, 
modern women’s clubhouses, with its luxurious lounges, its three restaurants 
cafeteria, its lectures, its theatricals, its musical events, and its parties—all at 
fingertips for every waking moment you don’t want to spend at the Fair itself! A 
location is superbly accessible to the musical center of things. 

In size The American Woman’s Club (which will be described in more detz 
the July issue) is actually a big hotel. It is only one block from the Broadway 
Eighth Avenue Subways and the Fifth Avenue Bus, each of which provides transp 
tion to the Fair. A transfer bus passes the door. The club is within a ten minute 
of the Penna. Station where you are whisked to the Fair in ten minutes for ten « 

The exceptional protection that is available for women and young girls in the at 
phere of this highly-reputationed New York women’s club is of itself an asset ¥ 
should convince many parents who wonder whether New York is safe for girls tray 
alone, that they can safely allow young people to come, with full assurance of 
housing, in luxurious dependable surroundings. Write to the Erupge Travel Depart 
350 Madison Ave., for folders describing this famous club or for reservations. 


Musical World of Tomorrow 


PROMINENT AMONG the opening events of the New York World’s Fair on Apr 
was the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra’s first Fair concert, dedic 
the $350,000 Hall of Music in the Fair amusement area. 

Conducted by John Barbirolli, the program significantly featured an American 
position, Charles Tomlinson Griffes’ “The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Kahn.” So 
see, for all its international emphasis, the gigantic six-month music festival of 
Fair will not neglect American achievements, and their promise for the musical 
of the future. As Olin Downes pointed out in last month’s Erupr, “American r 
sentation in this Fair is the most important part.” 

Soloist of the premier concert was the pianist, Josef Hofmann, who played Che 
E Minor Concerto with the orchestra. The program concluded with Beethoven’s 
Symphony, a fitting overture to this mighty exposition of man’s potentialities 
musical, as well as world, progress. 

During the rest of the first week, the New York Philharmonic began a parac 
concerts devoted to the music of foreign lands. On May 1 a Norwegian program 
heard, on May 4a Brazilian concert, and on May 5 a selection of Rumanian wot! 
each under outstanding conductors of the respective nations. 


Tapioeoue Masic Hall 


THE OPENING CONCERT on April 30.revealed the excellent acoustics of the Fair’s 
of Music, already acclaimed for its striking and beautiful modern design, elab 
stage equipment and ingenious arrangements. for audience comfort. 

The interior of the Hall, whose outward appearance is shown in the accompa 
illustration, is egg-shaped. Ceiling and walls are joined in an unbroken, sweeping c 
Seating arrangements are like those of an outdoor stadium. There is no balcony 
tiers of seats rise behind the entrances. The entire design gives the effect of a | 
intimate theater, although the auditorium actually measures 171 feet by 116 feet 
seats 2,500 listeners. 


New Romantic Opera 
AN EARLY TEST of the up-to-date stage mechanisms of the new Music Hall will t 


first operatic production, July 3 to 13. Between these dates are scheduled ten 
(Continued on Page 396) 
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AST WEEK . THE WRITER 
sa talked with a man who was con- 
templating the erection of a new 
se, He was a man of both ideals 
| experience. The home was to be 
proof, the walls stone, the cellar 
crete, the beams steel (like an office 
ding). There was to be a health 
“om (a kind of a small gymnasium), 
x feumpus” room with an electric roaster. for frankfurters, an office for “the 
eS .a library, a game room, and a music room. The house was to cost 
000, unfurnished. It was to contain all that is new and fine and practical 
odern house construction. Now, the remarkable thing about this was 
“the boss” went out of his way to say that he considered the music 
one of the most important in the house, “not for my own pleasure 
‘me, mind you, but I am sure that it will have an enormous bearing upon 
‘social, spiritual and educational future of my children.” 
*Therefore,” he said, “I don’t propose to put in the house the best plumb- 
; I can possibly find and then look around for the cheapest piano, radio, 
bnograph or television machine for my music room. The spiritual and 
wi fial health of my children means just as much to me as their physical 
»il-being.” 
hen asked just what he meant by that, he said: “Well, I have been 
nking some pretty close observations. Last week I went down into the 
orest section of the city and visited a music settlement school that has 
Wen running for forty-four years. 
ine sands of students graduated 
ipr that school. I heard their 
he programs and was very much 
pressed; but there was one 
ing that ‘stuck in my crop’ and 
Shall never be able to get it out. 
mere in this district, where the 
Mildren come from very poor 
nilies and are supposed to be 
derprivileged; in a district 
ich has, as a matter of course, 
Woduced many criminals, it was 
founding beyond all words to 
mn that in the four decades 
it one single pupil of. this school 
d ever been hailed’ into juvenile 
ou This was something to 
nk about. Then I learned from 
pert in music and penology 
he West that in the largest 
pn in the country (San Quen- 
alifornia), and probably the 
est in the world, there were 
two inmates in a vast num- 
who had had any well 
ed musical training in their youth. Surely, entirely apart from all of the delights 
8% music and all of its obvious intellectual advantages, there is something very mys- 
ous about the personal influence and training that it affords. Therefore, I decided 
the music room was an imperative room and that it is necessary for me to invest 
h as I could possibly afford in instruments and decorations and charm, so that 
ill be irresistible to my children and a joy to myself.” 
he writer has a very strong feeling that, if the sound, sane, practical business 
Ys opinions were to be read in Rotary, Kiwanis and in church club meetings, 
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Fine Music Room 


By 
RALPH BENHAM 
BAKER 


parents would come to a new realization of the value of 
musical investment. A $1400 piano, lasting twenty years, 
figures only seventy dollars a year and that is very cheap 
social insurance for any man’s family. 


How to Judge a Music Room 


IN MAKING THE MUSIC room attractive, it might be well 
to summarize the problem in the form of °a questionnaire: 
Are the walls of your music room bright, cheery, and 
covered with fresh clean paint in an attractive shade, or 
a simple yet interesting wall paper? 
What. about the elec- 
trical fixtures? Do they 
date the room and its 
occupant by their ‘elab- 
orateness or their age? 
Handsome, simple fix- 
tures can be bought for 
as little as $2.00 each. 
The cost of attaching 
them is surprisingly rea- 
sonable. 

Are the lighting fix- 
ture outlets strategically 
located? Would you be 
better off with indirect 
light? Is the ceiling im- 
maculately done in a 
light color to reflect a 
maximum of light with 
a minimum expenditure 
for electric current? 

Are the window 
shades fresh and clean? 
A room with dirty win- 
dow shades is like a 
man with dirty collar 
and cuffs, or a woman wearing down-at-heel shoes. 

How about the drapes? Are they sleazy, faded or bedraggled 
looking? New cretonnes or rayon fabrics are extremely attractive 
and cost next to nothing as compared with their decorative value. 

Is the floor covered with a good linoleum? If not, is it properly 
waxed or painted at least around the edges and covered by a com- 
fortable rug or rugs in a pleasing and harmonious pattern? 

Are there adéquate cabinets so that.all music, pictures, magazines, 
and so forth can be stored away comfortably, and yet be easily 
accessible and locateable as needed? 

Are the walls sparsely covered with gayly colored prints with 
simple, framed, interesting photographs, or with modern pictures 
of old masters or present-day composers or artists? Or are the pic- 
tures faded and sloppy looking—with broken or dusty glasses? 
There is nothing more depressing than badly done, out-of-date 
pictures, carelessly strewn around smudgy walls. 

Is the piano properly located to effect a minimum of interruption? 
To attain this the performer should be with his back to the entrance, 
where only his ears can detéct "the interruption. 

Is the piano a good piano with a good finish? 

Is the top of the piano free from all attempts at decoration? There is nothing that 
dates the decoration of. the room’ more completely than the draping of a “throw,” a 
shawl, or some other fabric over. the piano, or covering it with ornaments, scattered 
music, and so forth. The modern line is clean, almost stark, with a minimum 0! 
festoon-like decorations. ; 

Most of all, is the room free from clutter that may muffle the best playing? 
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Remember, you're not the 
only woman who is coming to New 
York for the World's Fair. And 
you're not the only woman counting 
on the comfort and convenience of this 
famous club to make her trip a success. 
Already smart women from every 
State are writing in to reserve their 
rooms. We have 1,250 of them and 
each one is somebody's favorite. The 
facilities we offer under one roof can- 
not be found elsewhere in New York 
—they include a grand swimming 
pool, completely equipped gym, well- 
stocked library, sun-roof, delightful 
Garden Patio, beautiful lounges for 
entertaining. The club’s central loca- 
tion puts you within a few minutes 
of everything — including the Fair. 
Three smart restaurants will suit your 
mood as well as your purse. And our 
regular program of social events will 
be augmented during the Fair period. 
Write NOW for attractive booklet ET 
—and if you're wise, you'll make a 
reservation at the same time. 


RATES DURING THE WORLD'S FAI 


Single room with private bath: 

$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, and $5.00. 

Double room with double bed 
and private bath: $4.00 

Double room with twin beds and 

private bath: $5.00 and $6.00. 

Double room with three beds 
and two baths: $8.00 

Dormitory Accommodations 
$1.50 Per Person 


MOFGA SE 


/dimerican | 


“EN PENSION” IN NEW YORK! 


New York World's Fair ‘En Pension’’ tours of 5 to 
8 days for $18.50 to $28.35, including all costs except 
meals and transportation—in cooperation with Regis- 
tered Rooms, Inc. Also thousands of clean, com- 
fortable rooms in New York hotels, apartments, 
residence clubs, woman's clubs, and private houses, 
available at reasonable rates. References. 

You can obtain rooms at any Postal Telegraph 
office in your heme town. Or, if you prefer, send 
immediately for descriptive folders on rooms and 
tours. 


REGISTERED ROOMS, INC. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Have You Met the “Yap” 


An ill-bred fellow was attending a con- 
cert and jabbering away to his girl, to the 
great discomfort of his neighbors. At 
length he said to her: 

“Did you ever try listening to music 
with your eyes shut?” and was proceeding 
to tell how charming it was, when a gen- 
‘tleman sitting nearby inquired: 

“Did you ever try listening to music 
with your mouth shut?” 

A dumbness suddenly fell upon the talker 
and the question was never answered, 
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World’s Fair Visitors 
(Continued from Page 394) 


formances of “Hary Janos,” the famous 
Hungarian folk opera, never before heard 
in America, despite its immense popularity 
in Europe. 

“Hary Janos” is a romantic comic opera 
of Napoleonic days. It is the story of a 
non-commissioned officer of the Hungarian 
Hussars who embarks ona remarkable 
series of adventures, mingles with royalty, 
but finally returns to his village sweetheart. 


” 


The opera’s noted composer, Zoltan Kodaly, 


who will come to the Fair for the produc- 
tion, incorporated many delightful Hun- 
garian folk tunes in the score. 

Some of the foremost Hungarian artists 
from this country and abroad will join to 
make the production authentic, representa- 
tive, and impressive. A ballet of Hungarian 
folk dances, whose origins range from the 
Middle Ages to the Napoleénic era of the 
opera, will be included on the program. 
The opera itself will be especially presented 
for the enjoyment of American audiences, 
with dialogue in English. 


At Your Service 


IN RESPONSE to the exciting musical plans 
for the 1939 Fair season, well over 600 
Erupe readers have written to the Travel 
Department for the free literature on New 
York and the Fair offered in these columns. 

Because of the great interest you have 
indicated in such material, we have ar- 
ranged to make available to you literature 
on the cruises and transatlantic trips which 
so many vacationers are taking in combina- 
tion with trips to the Fair. Moreover, the 
leaflets on the Fair, already forwarded to 
over 600 readers, may still be obtained. 

Write for free copies of any or all of the 
leaflets listed below to THe Erupe Travel 
Department, Room 610, 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

“Vacation Tour and Cruise Guide,” 
listing sea and land trips to the countries 
and islands of the Americas. 

2. “Roads of Romance in France,” a 
booklet which tells you how you may see 
France and the rest of Europe in your own 
car. 

3. “France, the Rendezvous of the World,” 
the many travel attractions of France. 

4. “Facts About- the Normandie,” the 
story of a super-liner. 

5. “Musical Map of Manhattan and the 
Fair,” to aid music lovers visiting the New 
York Fair. 

6. A leaflet describing arranged tours to 
New York. 


Band Instruments for 
Everybody 
(Continued from Page 393) 


that used to play around in gutters in east- 
ern seaport towns. These bands were made 
up largely of stewards from transatlantic 
ships. When the ship was in port the stew- 
ards would come ashore with their cheap, 
battered instruments and play, “Ach du 
Lieber Augustin,” from corner to corner, 
until they were bribed with pennies to move 
on, This had-so influenced this man that he 
refused to hear a band concert. When he 
did hear a fine modern band he was as- 
tounded and said, “Why, it is an orchestra 
in wind!” 

In the last decade the amount of current 
music published for the band has increased 
many fold yearly. This has been due to the 
rapidly advancing technic of the players 
and to the fact that the art of arranging 
for band has taken on an entirely new and 
much more interesting complexion. The: 
colorless tum-ti-tum of yesterday is a thing 
of the past and we now have a rich and 
brilliant introduction of new arranging 
genius which is accommodating itself to 
the possibilties of the superb modern in- 
struments now manufactured in America. 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


LET’S MAKE UP 

Many young people write me, bemoaning 
the fact that their complexions or their 
hands, or hair do not look just right for 
a recital that is to be the next week, and 
asking for some quick miracle that will 
produce “magazine cover” charm and at- 
tractiveness. 

“Let’s make up” our minds that we are 
going to start a regular beauty program, 
so that when the time for our recitals 
arrive, there will be no last minute scram- 
bles to look well turned out, well made-up, 
and serene. 

The very first step in any beauty pro- 
gram is cleanliness. By this is meant, 
cleanliness of thinking, person and dress. 
First clean out of your thoughts any idea 
that you will not look your best at the re- 
cital, or all the time; that you are too 
busy to clean your face, brush your teeth 
and hair, and apply a good skin cream 
each and every night. 

As your usual nightly routine, brush 
your teeth thoroughly, then apply cleansing 
cream and allow this to stay on your face 
and neck, while you brush your hair vig- 
orously for at least 100 strokes. Remove 
the cleansing cream carefully with tissue 
and skin tonic. Wash your face thoroughly 
with a bland soap and tepid water. Rinse 
in at least three different waters. Now 
apply your favorite night cream, pressing 
it gently into the corners near the eyes, 
around the nose, under the chin and other 
wrinkle centers. Rub a good nail oil into 
your cuticle, apply hand cream lavishly 
and slip your hands into a pair of thin, 
loosely fitting cotton gloves. 

When you awaken, remove the last ves- 
tiges of your night cream with skin tonic. 
Your skin should now be _ thoroughly 
creamed to remove any dust that might 
have settled on it during the night. Again 
pat in skin tonic to exhilarate and tone 
the skin. You are now ready to apply your 
street or platform make-up. 

When applying your make-up, you must 
take into account the lighting under which 
you plan to appear. For example, if your 
recital'is to be in an ordinary living room, 
find out whether the lighting arrangements 
are bright, average or dim. Find out also 
if any colored lights are used, such as 
orange. If very bright lights, the various 
platform make-ups I have described in 
other issues are quite all right when modi- 
fied in proportion to. your distance from 


your audience. For average lighting, you 


will have to lighten the color a bit, using 
a clearer red and a lighter powder. For 
dim lights, use very light red and _ still 
lighter powder. For orange lights, which 
tend to fade out all features except your 
eyes, omit your eyeshadow and make your 
lips and cheeks a lighter and brighter 
shade, with a light powder that has a yel- 
lowish tan cast. This powder. will make 
your skin look very fair under the orange 
lights. Be sure to remember that the orange 
light changes the colors of fabrics too. So 
find out just what your gown turns out 
to be under these lights. Let your own 
good taste keep these make-up modifica- 
tions within reasonable limits. Don’t hesi- 
tate to ask one or two others how you 
look and be guided accordingly. 

You will undoubtedly say that New 
Year’s the time for new resolutions, but 


I think that summer with all its demands — 


on our good looks, but with the let down 
on our real careers, should be the time 
when beauty programs for the coming year 
should be inaugurated, and followed until 
they become as much a part of us as eating, 
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Shopping tor 


By Theodora Van Doorn 


_ safe = wernty foam fa fragile 


sleeping or practicing our beloved 
Let’s make up our minds to make us 
leisure months in the interests of gr 
musical platform success. 

If you have any specific make-up 
lems, write Theodora Van Doorn, 
Madison Avenue, New York, enclosi 
3¢ stamp (no Canadian stamps, please 


BEAUTY IN THE MAKING 
Going to the Fair? East or West 

may be the determining factor in 
clothes you are going to take with 
but it does not change the type of 
metics you will have to have, for you! 
have your own particular beauty prob 
wherever you may be. Helena Rubin 
has created a small kit called Beaut 
the Making, which contains five prey 
tions that are basic and essential for « 
beauty care and make-up, and is the - 
compact, easy-to-pack pocketbook, « 
plete with a handle. The kit comes in fi 
grain fabric in black, red or brown, 
is individualized for dry, normal or 
skin, at only $2.00 for your type. It 
tains cleansing cream, which doubles 
fine night cream, skin tonic, base cr 
powder and a lipstick, so créamy thi 
can be used for the cheeks as well as 
lips, all keyed to your particular skin ni 
If you cannot buy this kit locally, writ 
for shopping information. Beauty wil 
yours for the making when you start 1 
this stunning kit’s contents. Theodora 
Doorn, 350 Madison Avenue, New Y¥ 


DOROTHY GRAY HOT WEATHER 
CLEANSING CREAM 

With summer just around the co: 
the idea of being prepared with all 
essentials for keeping cool, should be uy 
most when you make your summer pt 
rations shopping list. Dorothy Gray 
just created a new cleansing cream 
liquifies completely and quickly, clez 
thoroughly and leaves you with.a 
feeling for almost an hour: after us 
The price of four ounces of this crea 
only $1.00. Then to further the cool | 
feeling, Dorothy Gray is again offering 
Hot Weather Cologne in three odors, « 
Rose Geranium Bouquet, soft Jasmin ; 
quet and that perennial favorite Nat 
at $1.00 each for twelve ounces of 1 
perfect adjuncts to summer coolness 
you cannot purchase- these items lo¢ 
address Theodora Van Doorn, 350 Mac 
Avenue, New York City. 


ONLY THE FRAGRANCE LINGERS! 
Summer begins on June 21st, and 
it—and even before it—begins the dis 
fort of every fastidious woman, espec 
that woman whose career, such as teac 
music, brings her into very close phy 
contact with another. You have und 
edly been near someone from when 
offensive odor seemed to emanate, onl 
find as you undressed that you yot 
were the offender. All this discomfort 
uncertainty can be easily eliminated by 
use of Park & Tilford’s Perfumed 
odorant, which not only keeps you pe 
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TWO LITTLE BLACKBIRDS 


The game that accompanies the rhyme,“Two Little Blackbirds) is given below for those who may have.forgotten how to play it. 

Moisten the index finger of each hand and apply two smal] pieces of paper,one to the back of each finger. While reciting the rhyme, keep time ont 
edge of a table or desk with these two fingers, alternating them on each word. When“ Fly away, Jack” is reached, raise the right hand (which rep 
sents Jack) high in the air and turn under the finger with the paper on it and extend the middJe finger in its place. If this is done quickly, the o 
server wil] not notice that there is now a different finger resting on the table. To all appearances, Jack has really flown away. Repeat the pr 
cess for Jil]. To bring the blackbirds back, raise the hands one after the other in the same manner and change back to the index fingers. With 
little practice, you can mystify almost anyone. Grade 13. 
Moderato M.M. ¢=126 ADA RICHTE 
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Play all staccato notes witha MARCH OF VICTORY 


quick arm attack and wrist dip. 
Grade 2, 


BERNARD. WAGNES 


#To the teacher: /f pupit is capable,direct him to play this pattern two octaves lower in the bass, viz. 
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In Your Spare Time at Home 


| In every community there are ambitious men and women, who know the advantages of new inspiration and ideas for their musical advancement, but 
ill neglect to keep up with the best that is offered. It is too easy for them to say “I am busy and haven't the time for more study myself.” 


"The most successful musician, of course, is a very busy one. The demands upon his attention are never ceasing—yet he is the one who can find the 


(extra time for something worth while. It is for such a one, chiefly, that the Extension Courses are the greatest benefit. For that teacher it is hard 


i to give up an interesting “class or position and go away for instruction. 
_ Extension work is also equally advantageous to the beginner and the amateur. The work can be done at home in spare time, with no interference 


- vith one’s regular work. In this way one can use the minutes each day which so often go to waste. 


WThe Increased Requirement for DEGREES has Resulted in Larger Demands for the ADVANCED COURSES offered 
Wiby the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY. (Address Dept. A-150) 1525 E. 53rd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ Look back over the last year. What progress have you made? Perhaps you have 


Rected to send for our catalog and sample lessons before—just to look into them. 


hat is your privilege. We offer them without obligation to you. We urge you to 
f@take advantage of the spare moments you are sure to find. 

_ There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as they fit 
teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and the specialist is 


p fearning fully double or more the salary of a musician with only a general knowl- 
jedge . Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly, There are big paying 
positions for those who are ready for them. 


nDo you hold the Key to the best teaching position—a Diploma? 


Dur Diplomas and Degrees « are Awarded by Authority of the State of Illinois 
| IF It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. Fit yourself 
for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! You can easily and quickly 
Pht yourself right at home through Extension Courses. 
. This great musical organization now in its 36th successful year—has developed 


= ie 


d trained many musicians and many successful teachers. And to you we offer the 
same advantages which have been given to them. Now is the opportune time for 


you to clip the coupon. Get it in the first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The 
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akirev’s production for piano is quite 
portant. The terrifically difficult ori- 
fantasy, Islamey, already mentioned, 
ald not be taken as representative of 
stomary writing. Many of his other 
ipositions are of moderate difficulty and 
attractive. To mention a few, the 
Au Jardin, the brilliant Vals di 
vura, and the two colorful pieces in- 
ed by Spain, Sérénade espagnole and 
flodie espegnole. Such numbers ought to 
valuable addition to the repertoire of 
average pianist, even if one leaves 
ney to the care of the concert vir- 
exclusively. It is amazing to think 
the latter was written in 1869; for, 
ng ot this music to-day, it appears as 
tifully modern and clever as the pian- 
literature of Maurice Ravel himself. 
lakirev’s two symphonies are monu- 
masterpieces, and they constitute 
tical demonstration of his esthetics. 
gives him a place of honor among 
Russian musicians is the perfect bal- 
of his qualities. Whereas Mous- 
sky was an almost illiterate genius, 
ally speaking (his “Boris Godounov” 
nplayable in its original form, and the 
gement by Rimsky-Korsakoff is al- 
1 ed) § whereas Rimsky-Korsakoff 
ne ordinary orchestrator whose 
‘ ideas were sometimes not at par 
1eir instrumentation ; whereas Tschai- 
elf, has ‘often been accused of 


coupon will bring you information about the lessons which will be of untold value. 
This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


A Great Master’s Principles of Composition 
(Continued from Page 372) 


lacking in national Russian character, and 
of having come under the sometimes 
pedantic Germanic influence; no such re- 
proach can arise about Balakirev. His 
music is profoundly Russian; the musical 
substance of his thematic material is of 
great intrinsic value; and in brilliancy of 
instrumentation he equals his _ student 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

To listen to Alexander Bernardi, when 
he unfolds the reminiscences of his con- 
ducting years in Odessa, is a real joy. He 
preserves so vividly in his memory many 
episodes concerning the. great Russian 
composers. One of them refers to Tschai- 
kowsky’s visit on the occasion of the per- 
formance of his opera, “Pique Dame.” 
Bernardi prepared the orchestra for him. 
Tschaikowsky stayed in Odessa for a week, 
delighting everybody by his sympathetic 
personality and his always perfect gentle- 
manly attitude. 

In Paris the Bernardi home, I under- 
stand, continued to carry the Russian tradi- 
tion of intimate musical round tables. The 
Wednesday evenings, there, were as reg- 
ular as the Thursdays in Balakirev’s 
studio. Many French and Russian com- 
posers of note used to be frequent guests. 
Alexander Brailowsky, Maurice Dumesnil, 
and other concert artists, were among those 
who came and often sat at the piano to 
read new works. Maestro Bernardi told me 
it was the latter who played Liapounov’s 
third and last symphony, with the com- 
poser, for the first time, before a small 
circle of appreciative connoisseurs, 


A Man of Many Interests 


BALAKIREV NEVER WROTE AN OPERA. Once, 
according to reports, he planned to set to 
music the subject of “The Fire Bird,” but 
this was never done. Some of his songs, 
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such as the Golden Fish; Seclim’s song; 
and the Georgian song; are among the 
most beautiful ones that have come from 
Russia. 

Like a few other Russian composers, 
Balakirev did not limit the scope of his 
activities to music. For some years he oc- 
cupied an important position as supervisor 
of the railroads; but this was only a side 
issue. 

It is to be hoped that some adventurous 
conductors will in the not too distant 
future look out of the beaten track and 
champion Balakirev’s cause. When the 
actual neglect is ended, a great share of 
beauty will be revealed to music lovers. 
Certainly a musician who played such an 
important part in the evolution of the 
music of the world and, through his effec- 
tive leadership, contributed so much to 
the development of Russia’s art, cannot in- 


Pianist, Know 


(Continued fr 


of trials the probability is strong that the 
extensor will tighten and snap out from 
under the finger which holds it. Some ex- 
perimenters cannot at first execute the 
movement otherwise. With extreme pres- 
sures, as a matter of fact, the tightening 
cannot be avoided. Very loud playing, ac- 
cordingly, always involves stiffened fingers. 
The use of the lifting muscle during a 
downward action is explained by the co- 
6rdinative picture just sketched. 

The coordination is employed, no doubt, 
becaurs: it is easier to lock the three pha- 
langes into a unit than it is to apply in- 
dividual pulls to each of them; and also 
because it puts’ no strain upon the small 
muscles, the weakest in the playing organ- 
ism. It is highly disadvantageous, however, 
for velocity; it is insensitive to key-resist- 
ance and therefore incapable of fine dynamic 
control (the downward acting muscles are 
not working directly against the key but 
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definitely remain in the background. And, 
before closing, one cannot help but wonder 
at the fact that Balakirey had received 
very little musica: instruction and was 
practically self-taught. “But you see,” 
Alexander Bernardi readily explains, “he 
was so gifted that no one could teach him. 
He was a composer by the grace of God. 
He went to the piano and improvised as it 
came to him, and then he would write it 
down later, elaborating the details in his 
own way.” 

Unfortunately, his desire for ultimate 
perfection was intense that this im- 
provising and this research would con- 
tinue for months or years before a note 
would actually find itself on paper. Even, 
when satisfied, he would still postpone. It 
is beyond doubt that many of his creations 
have thus disappeared with him and are 
lost to the world. 
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Your Fingers! 


om Page 366) 


are pulling against upward acting muscles) ; 
and it interferes seriously, when employed 
for support, with the velocity and control 
of hand movements. 


The Small Muscles as Determinants 
of Technical Skill 

THE DISCUSSION SO FAR no doubt has al- 
ready implied the overwhelmingly important 
role which the small muscles must play in 
expert piano technic. The three chief aspects 
of technical skill which they promote are: 

1. Dynamic Control. If instead the 
stiff finger coOrdination, the small muscles 
pull upon the first phalanx while the long 
flexors are exerted against the second and 
third, the force of all these muscles is ex- 
pended directly against the felt resistance 
of the key. Sensitiveness to key resistance, 
as I have already indicated, is the major 
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HERE COMES A TIME when, in 
the changing conditions of the world 


and our life, there is necessity of 
taking stock of the various movements 
which touch the borders of our own work, 
or, indeed, which appear to impose new 
methods of approach to it. 

World changes crowd us so closely on 
every hand that teachers of singing, and 
vocal students alike, may well inquire into 
what is going on about them in surface 
changes in the pattern of their art. Whether 
these changes go sufficiently deep to affect 
its ancient integrity is matter enough for 
serious investigation. 

Perhaps the most important aspects of 
this question lie in the major vocal move- 
ments which modern thought and conditions 
have brought about; and these may be 
summarized to come under the headings of: 


1. The application of practical psy- 
chology to methods of voice-study ; 

2. Correspondence courses in vocal 
training ; 

3. High-pressure tactics designed to 
bring about shortcuts to the vocal goal ; 

4. The entrance into the vocal teach- 
ing field of instrumental musicians un- 
trained for such work; 

5. Group teaching of vocal funda- 
mentals in the public schools. 


While it does not always follow that 
what was good enough for our fathers 
should be good enough for us as well, cau- 
tion should still be used before too hastily 
accepting new methods before time has 
proven their superiority to what has gone 
before. The beautiful, proven methods of 
ancient bel canto have given the world for 
many centuries all that was lovely in vocal 
song. Have these newer methods, which 
have sought to show that they are bring- 
ing betterment to the art of bel canto, suc- 
ceeded in proving their case? Will they 
stand before close examination? 


The Psychological Proposition 


LET US SEE. 

William James defined psychology as, 
“The science of mental life, both of its 
phenomena and of their conditions.” 

That psychology constitutes a most im- 
portant element in the training, the pro- 
duction, and the artistic management of the 
singing voice, can not well be denied. “The 
mind is the man.” Quite so. But whether 
the mind can be all, and accomplish all, 
unaided by the fleshly envelope which bears 
jt, is a matter on which not all authorities 
are agreed. Carl Engle said, “The technic 
of craftsmanship is one and _ indivisible 
with genius.” It is doubtful if any artistic 
gift, to whatever degree dependent on mus- 
cular coéperation, can function in the full- 
ness of its ultimate beauty, unless the 
muscles on which its interpretation depend 
have had their just course of preliminary 
training. 


Point by Point 


1, MANY PRESENT DAY TEACHERS of sing- 
ing dismiss all the technic of the body in 
one sweeping gesture and rely only on the 
“science of mental life” for their results. 
Be it understood that they do not rely on 
any part of the physical system, but wholly 
on the mind. The claims of this group of 
teachers may be met with the undeniable 
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fact that there is not now before the public 
a single singer of great reputation whose 
vocal method has rested on the “science 
of mind” alone. All have stated with defi- 
niteness that their careers are the result 
of the hardest kind of technical work based 
upon the physical laws underlying the art 
of bel canto as handed down by the great 
masters of the early Italian school. 

2. The answer to the practicability of 
“Teaching Singing by Correspondence 
Courses” would seem to have its expression 
in the well known fact that the owner of 
every singing voice is the very worst judge 
of the sound of that voice. Singing cannot 
impinge upon the ear of the person who 
produces it as that same singing sound im- 
pinges on the ear of another, just as no 
human being can truly see his own face in 
a mirror as that face appears to another. 
Perchance overfamiliarity with ourselves 
atrophies the self-critical faculty; perhaps 
some other explanation would be more sci- 
entific; but, whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that we can neither see nor hear 
ourselves as others see and hear us. 


And Marvels Multiply 


ONE OF THE WEIRDEST SCHEMES for such 
correspondence school voice teaching came 
quite lately to the writer’s attention. It was 
called by its proponents “The Bel Canto 
Syndicate” and aimed to publish itself in 
regular sequence in a chain of daily news- 
papers throughout the country, spreading 
wisdom and light to countless thousands 
of the vocally ambitious. Truly enough the 
instructions and admonitions contained in 
the pages of this prospectus were as sane 
and sound as such instructions probably 
are in most other correspondence school 
courses. No fault could be found there. 
But the devastating fact remains that no 
one, however earnest, however intelligent, 
however intuitive, can by any human pos- 
sibility learn to hear and judge his own 
voice without the aid of the trained ear 
of an experienced teacher constantly check- 
ing up on the results of his efforts. 

3. “Short cuts to the Goal of Vocal 
Excellence’ find their advertising in the 
dangerous studios of high pressure voice 
training salesmen, who, through — either 
criminal ignorance, criminal ruthlessness, 
or criminal moronic fatuousness, promise 
impossible results in impossibly brief pe- 
riods. Experienced legitimate teachers of 
voice, careful and conscientious in their 
methods, very well know that no voice re- 
ceives its full training in any period short 
of from three to five years—and preferably 
that latter number. The reason lies in the 
slowness of the subconsciousness to absorb 


in detail what the surface mind can quickly 
comprehend. 

The old Italian masters of bel canto 
were fond of saying, “I can tell you all 
that I know about the voice in twenty 
minutes; but it will take you six years to 
learn and understand it.” Therein lies the 
answer: the body learns slowly, much more 
slowly than the mind; and it takes indefi- 
nitely longer to put what it has learned 
into practice. In addition to which there 
must be taken into consideration the almost 
endless details pertaining to repertoire, tra- 
dition, style, musicianship, and acquaintance 
with sister arts of song, which must all 
enter into the finished product of the ac- 
complished singer. These things are im- 
possible of accomplishment in six months, 
a year, or two years. Actually a six year 
course in the perfected art of singing is 
none too long a period to be undertaken 
by the serious minded student, in order 
that he may be equipped at all points for 
a business which to-day has, in its more 
desirable aspects, a higher standard of per- 
fection than at any time since the “golden 
age of song.” 

4. One of the most regrettable features 
of modern voice teaching is the entry of 
the instrumentalist into its field. Organists, 
accompanists, violinists, and so on, possibly 
by reason of finding their own branches of 
the profession overcrowded or less remu- 
nerative; or because of becoming too lately 
interested in the voice for actual study of 
their own in its difficult science; or because 
of convenient opportunities in their own 
instrumental work for an oblique entry into 
another field (as organists with choir 
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tilizer insures prize dahlias; so correct 
exercises, intelligently practiced, will 
develop the upper register of the voice. 
And, to begin, let ug get rid of all fright 
about that bugaboo term, register. After 
all, if we are to discuss intelligibly any 
subject, we must select certain keywords 
to unlock our thoughts. Along with this, 
all of us, who have made anything like a 
thorough study of the voice, know that 
there is a difference of tone production in 
its lower, middle and upper divisions. So 
we must have some way of designating 
this provision of nature; let it be by the 
term section, part, division, register, or 
any other apt word that normally expresses 


J ie AS PROPERLY applied fer- 


singers, or accompanists with those they 
coach) ; decide to take up a work in which } 
they have had neither training nor experi-_ 
ence, a work which may be justly char- — 
acterized as the most subtly evasive and — 
complex of all branches of musical art. It 
is to be hoped that means may sometime _ 
be adopted to prevent the teaching of sing- — 
ing by all persons not provenly qualified 


for that end. 
new departure, “The* — 


5. As for that 
Teaching of the Fundamental Principles of 
Voice Production in High Schools,” to large 
class groups of adolescents, its efficacy must 
remain in the “limbo of things unproved,” 
until such time as its participants have 
reached their majorities and learned whether 
or not the experiment was for the better- 
ment or detriment of their singing voices. 
Inasmuch, however, as the texture and dis- 
position of each individual voice is quite 
as original, and, in its originality, quite as 
different from any other voice as is any 
human facial originality different from that 
of any other human face, it would seem 
that enthusiasm should not be allowed to 
outrun discretion in assuming that what 
might be good medicine for one should 
therefore be good medicine for all. 

All these devices, then, for burgeoning 
the singing voice into that freedom and 
beauty which is its rightful dower, may 
scarcely be said to have established them- 
selves fully in even the realm of the em- 
pirical, much less in the scientific domain — 
of things proven. There remains to be con- 
sidered the claims of that system of vocal 
procedure which, since the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has justified its principles in the sing- 
ing of every great vocal artist since that 
period, under the general name of bel canto: — 
This, in itself, should be sufficient proof — 
for the doubter; but it may be added that 
the vast majority of reputable present day 
vocal teachers base their instruction un- / 
reservedly on those same principles. The * 
art of bel canto has enjoyed so universal 
and so unfailing a success over the cen-' 
turies that it has come to be recognized. 
as the one system worthy of unquestioning 
confidence on the part of the vocally am- 


bitious and those interested in their — 
progress. | 
(To be Continued in THe Etupe 

for July) 


the thought, if you will. And there you” 
are! One is as good as the other. 

Since register has become rather firmly 
rooted in the vocal vocabulary; it may rest 
there undisturbed, so far as one student 
and teacher of the voice is concerned. What 
difference by what names these divisions 
are called, so long as a prime object of 
the teacher and student is to close up any 
gaps and polish any roughness of the “No 
Man’s Land” between them, till in the enc 
the student may approximate those mar. 
velous scales of Patti, Melba, Nordica, 
Albani, Maurel, Bispham, Reeves,. Lloyd 
and Battistini, among the nightingales o 
their “Golden Era of Song.” ‘a 
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momentarily to suggest a means of over- 
coming a certain difficulty which besets 
most young singers, in their efforts to pass 
into that usually most brilliant upper di- 
vision of their voices—that sometimes 
styled bugbear of the singing teachers, the 
ead register. 
As a beginning the singer must recognize 
that incontrovertible truth enshrined in the 
ages old parable of the “house built upon 
_a rock.” And, just so, no art project may 
_be safely attempted excepting as the under- 
structure has beem securely laid. The roof 
_of a temple is not attempted before founda- 
tions and buttresses have been laid. And 
so, before we try those upper tones, let 
| there be a test of a few of those lying 
| only from two to four steps (degrees) 
above our lowest. Are they free, resonant, 
full, vibrant, and yet produced with such 
absolute ease as that they merely float, as 
it were, on the breath; whilst a hand rest- 
ing lightly on the chest will feel its gentle 
_ quivering as a sounding board? When in- 
-haling the breath, was the throat as open 
and thoroughly relaxed as in a_ good, 
healthful yawn? Did the tone begin with 
a velvety touch, entirely free of click or 
stroke of the glottis? Did it continue in 
'-a perfectly steady and evenly flowing 
' stream? Yes, and were there many, many 
trials and testings and trainings of the ear 
till it will detect the slightest deviation 
from these mentioned conditions and will 
cause an uncomfortable feeling till these 
faults are no more. If so, then we are 
ready for a tussle with those upper tones. 
And now comes a problem on which 
both teacher and student may try their 
keenest thought; for in every case it is 
solved only by the most careful experiment ; 
and in no instance does mere hit and miss 
of effort win. What is essential as a begin- 
ning is to find an octave of which the low- 
est tone is not too near the extremity of 
the vocal compass, but yet retains a rather 
_ distinct sensation of the chest resonance; 


t 
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' and of which the upper tone has at least 

. a rather distinct direction towards the 
upper part of the masque (front of the 

| face), if not quite directly towards the 

_ forehead, 

q For the average mezzosoprano or bari- 
tone this will be about, 


iM 
; Ex. 


ae 


| But there can be nothing arbitrary about 
: 
i 
| 


it, and the best octave, for the beginning 
of study and practice with each individual 
voice, must be determined by careful ex- 
periment. With this discovered, we are 
-ready to begin active practice. 


ONE MAY TRANSFORM exhaled breath into 
sound through a physical organism, and to 
this sound one can give form. These forms 
are called vowels. 

a Perfect vowel forms (sounds) cannot be 
made with wrongly adjusted vocal organs. 
Each vowel has an exact sound which can 
be discovered by clearly speaking the word 
of which that vowel is a part. Whether the 
pitch be high or low, the vowel spoken is 
the one to be used in singing. In this way 
we create the necessary pattern or mental 
picture which can exist only when all vocal 
organs are freely acting. Hence one should 
always depend upon that pattern for proper 
adjustments. In other words, there should 
e purity of diction and unimpaired tones. 
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mi vowel formation and emission are 
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First, the figure, in notation, that follows, 
should be thoroughly fixed in the mind. 


Take this phrase not too fast, but at a 
speed in which it can be comfortably done 
on a moderately full breath. Be very 
thoughtful of the low resonance of the first 
tone, and that, as this swings up to its 
octave, the resonance shall make a graceful 
glide to the upper masque or lower fore- 
head. For the Italian ee production, the 
teeth should be open till the tips of two 
fingers side by side will enter between 
them; the middle portion of the tongue 
should rise and spread till its edges touch 
the upper teeth on either side; and it should 
be felt vibrating just back of the lower 
part of the nose. Which means that it will 
have a resonance sufficient to balance any 
of the other vowels, instead of the usual 
thin and colorless quality. On the first beat 
of the second measure let this ee change 
lightly to oh, with a quiet blending that 
will allow the change of vowel sound with- 
out altering the ease and beauty of tone. 
At the third beat of the third measure 
change back to ee with the same care as 
to tone quality; and this clearness should 
be carried as carefully into the ah of the 
fourth measure. From the high E of the 
third measure, as the scale descends tone 
by tone, the resonance will gradually glide 
down the masque; and, for the final D, it 
will be resting lightly on the chest. Prop- 
erly and carefully done, this will bridge 
over every change of direction of tonal 
resonance till, with continued practice, the 
term break will have lost both its sig- 
nificance and its terrors. 

When a fairly satisfactory control of the 
execution of this study has been gained, it 
may be started on its home pitch, then 
repeated on a scale a half-tone lower, and 
then transposed upward consecutively for 
three or four half-tones. There must. be 
no hurry. Each additonal half-step in either 
direction must be thoroughly assimilated by 
at least two weeks of practice before another 
is added; and, if there is felt the least of 
discomfort in this, drop it and go back 
to the old compass for another week or 
two. Master works are not done in a day; 
and undue haste in this enterprise will but 
leave somewhere a flaw that may never 
be eradicated. 

A regular, careful and persistent practice 
of this study will be sure to lead towards 
the development of a free and well placed 
resonance in those upper tones, so grateful 
to every singer. 


The Vowels in the Singer’s Diction 
By WILBUR 


A. SKILES 

causes of faulty intonation, because the 
vocal organs are then acting by applied 
force (under strain), are falsely under in- 
fluences of erroneous adjustments. A vowel 
will be unfavorably affected if, when it 
precedes a consonant, the tongue is allowed 
to move from the vowel position in prepa- 
ration for the consonant. The tip of the 
tongue never should leave the lower front 
teeth as vowels are being made. Tongue 
stiffness always is revealed by weak and 
unmelodious qualities of the vowels. Stiff- 
ness of either the lips or the tongue is a 
cause of harmful tightness within the vocal 
mechanism; and these conditions of strain 
always rob the voice of its natural mellow- 
ness and vitality and so rob the tone of 
much of its flexibility and resonance. 
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“Study! Study! Study! This does not mean, as so many young students 
seem to think, to study singing only. [t means to study singing, repertory, 
sight-reading, ear-training, harmony, history of music, languages, literature, 
and it means above all, to hear all the good music possible.”—William Thorner. 
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Making the Boy Choir a Success 


HERE IS PROBABLY NO 
OTHER SUBJECT in the realm 
of ecclesiastical music that is pro- 


vocative of so much genuine disagreement 
and misunderstanding as that of boy choirs. 
The term “boy choir” is more or less of a 
misnomer. We readily understand that a 
children’s choir is a singing organization 
composed entirely of children, and that a 
women’s chorus is made up exclusively of 
adult female voices; likewise that a male 
chorus contains only tenors and basses; but 
in a boy choir, so-called, the boys are never 
responsible for more than two of the four 
parts, and frequently only one part, the 
soprano. However, the name boy choir has 
been so generally accepted that it has been 
chosen as the subject for this discussion. 

Possibly the most natural question that 
rises, when considering the boy choir, 
“Why boy trebles in preference to adult 
female sopranos?” The best answer to this 
question has been made, to my mind, by 
G. Darlington Richards, organist and choir- 
master of St. James Church, New York 
City, who says: “The properly trained boy 
voice is the only musical instrument that is 
non-self-conscious, impersonal, without pas- 
sion, and perfectly suited for the interpreta- 
tion of fine church music.” The outstanding 
characteristic of the best church music is 
its fidelity to purity of concept, approach- 
ing almost to severity. The employment of 
the boy’s voice in church music was orig- 
inally, no doubt, partly due to convenience; 
it was, and still is, a part of the equipment 
of all the great religious foundations to 
have a staff of singing boys, or choristers. 
But another consideration surely underlies 
the practice. 


is, 


The Resourceful Voice 


THE Boy’s voice, so beautiful and expres- 
sive when properly trained, seems to be a 
gift direct from the Creator, to sing His 
praises in public worship. Nothing would 
be more likely to penetrate the hide of the 
evil doer than the pure tone of a_ boy 
chorister, or to bring peace and comfort to 
a troubled mind more readily than a really 
sensitive boy singer. If you are really am- 
bitious your boy, let your 
ambition be to make him more and more 
capable of fulfilling his mission. 


regarding 


One of the chief objections raised by so 
many people, who do not know the boy 
voice, is that because it disappears entirely 


at the beginning of the adolescent period 
it is not worth bothering with. Closely akin 
to this belief is the other, equally 
that having sung as a boy, will never 
be able to sing after reaching man’s estate. 
This is an error into which many parents 
fall. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, in either The fact that nature 
steps in at a certain stage in the boy’s de- 
velopment (and it is always at the time 
when he is at his best, vocally speaking) 
cannot be accepted as a valid reason for 
neglecting to cultivate his voice. Much that 
he learns during this most impressionable 
period, exercises in breath control, style, 
phrasing, acquaintance with the best mus’c, 
all these he will find of very great value as 
a man; and, while it does not follow that 


wrong, 


one 


case, 
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‘By C. F. SCHIRRMANN 


a good boy soprano becomes a-~ splendid 
tenor or bass, it is a well known fact that 
most famous men singers did some singing 
as boys. Furthermore, having acquired the 
habit of regular church attendance while 
choristers, boys are much more likely to 
continue their church going after they leave 
the choir than if their attendance at serv- 
ices had been irregular and haphazard. And, 
if they have sons of their own, they will 
probably wish them to join a choir. 

The best boy choirs have been trained in 
a simple natural method of voice produc- 
tion; good breathing, good resonance, good 
placement of tone, perfect control of all 
vowels, and splendid flexibility. No one 
should train on one vowel alone. 

The boy’s voice has great possibilities as 
to compass and tonal quality. As for com- 
pass the average boy can sing with good 
tone from low A (alto) to high C (soprano) 
and throughout this wide range, there 
should be no break. If there is a bad break, 
then it is the fault of the choirmaster. 

Start the first singing exercise downward 
from the highest line F, sung very softly 
to the syllable voo. 


Ex.1 
o——a5 ————— | 


Voo - 00 - 00 - 00 - 00 - 00 - 90 - 00 


eo 


Yoo. - 00 - 09 - 00 ~ 00 - oo - 0 


00 - 


The next.scale is from the highest space 
E descending in the same way, and so on 
each scale until second space C is reached 


which lets the voices stop on middle C. Then 
repeat the six scales, singing the syllable 
loo. It is practically impossible to sing with 
a coarse tone if the long oo vowel, as in 
food, is used. The next syllable is mo, sung 
to the same scales at first, but later extend- 
ing the range upward by semi-tones until 
G-sharp (space above the staff) is reached. 
Then use the syllable nah and later Jah, 
extending upward to the B-flat scale. 

Two other fine exercises are, 

Ex.2 


Avoid scooping 


Ah-00-ah, Ah- 00- ah Ah - 00- ah, 


This may be continued as far up the 


chromatic scale as the boy’s vocal organs 
will allow without strain. 
Ex.3 


Carry this as high and low as can be done 
without vocal strain. 

Some choirmasters discard the oo sound 
after the voice has been placed, on the 
ground that its too frequent use discolors 
all other vowels, producing the hooty tone 
one hears in some choirs. This danger is 
eliminated if all the vowel :sounds are 
practiced. If your choir has the misfortune 
to sing in a non-resonant church, you will 
need to spend some time vocalizing on ee, 
as in feed, ai, as in wait, and on syllables 
ending with ng. 


THE 
EBERSMUNSTER 
ORGAN 


The Console of 
the Silbermann Or- 
gan at Ebersmiinster, 
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which the two stops 
are drawn. The en- 
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Andre Silbermann, 
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in 1717. 


Everything that tends to increase th 
prestige of the choir and that enhances its 
standing and reputation in the community 
is of direct value to the choir and to the 
choirmaster. It makes it easier to obtain 
new members, both boys and men, and gives 
the choirmaster a firmer hold on the old 
members. One little thing that helps is to 
give the choir a name of its own, which 
distinguishes it as an entity. A great and 
famous cathedral or church does not need 
to do this; but a comparatively incon- 
spicuous church does, if it is going to de- 
velop an outstanding choral organization. 
Publicity is a great help. The more general 
publicity you can get your papers to give 
to the doings of your choir, the better it 
will be for you. 


Building the Repertoire 


CONCERTIZING BRINGS up two other consid- 
erations of much importance. The first is 
repertory. No one can expect to make a suc- 
cess of concert work without an extensive 
and interesting repertory. Many choirmas- 
ters, especially those of English antecedents, 
confine themselves almost entirely to Eng- 
lish music, and very often things of the 
bombastic type which almost sing them- 
selves, with the slightest attention to shad- 
ing and the fine points of interpretation. 
This type of music will never build up a 
choir to a point where its services will be 
in demand. 

A first class organization must include 
in its programs a wide variety of music. 
Palestrina and his type should be sung 4 
capella and preferably in Latin; Bach 
should be at least represented; some poly- 
phonic music should be sung in addition to 
the Palestrina; include carols and arrange- 
ments from French, German, Spanish, Nor- 
wegian, Negro spirituals, some of the best 
of the English cathedral school, and plenty 
of the works of our fine contemporary 
Americans; and do not fail to have plenty 
of the Russian, for there is nothing finer in 
the realm of sacred music than the best of 
the Russian anthems. Standard church mu- 
sic, and some of the old familiar numbers, 
should be planned to attract the cultured 
music lover, who is not in the least in- 
terested in ordinary anthems. 

No choir can develop to any great extent 
without a thorough mastery of @ capella 
singing, for two reasons. The first is that 
so much of the best church music is 4 
capella music, and to do @ capella music 
with instrumental assistance is wrong. 
capella singing develops balance, blend, pre- 
cision, independence, and all the other 
choral virtues. The second advantage is 
that freedom from dependence upon an in- 
strument obviates many practical difficulties. 

It should go without saying that the 
choirmaster must be a kindly, but firm dis- 
ciplinarian, or he will never be able to get 
the best results from his choir. He must 
make the boys (and the men as well) un- 
derstand that there is a proper time for 


‘everything, that they and he attend rehears- 


als for the sole purpose of singing, and 
not of talking. Having once made this 

he must adhere to it, or he will soon 
that he is wasting valuable time endear 
ing to keep order when he should be givi 
musical instruction. Be a friend to « 
man and boy in your organization; and 
having done everything you can to make 
your choir a success, you will have t 
satisfaction of knowing tee. Me: did ye 
best. 
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{ S OUR LIBRARIES GROW from 
| A year to year, the old question of 

keeping in order one’s sheet music, 
and collections of studies and pieces by one 
or several composers arises. 

After several years of trying to keep 
“music in a music cabinet in alphabetical 
order according to composers, working 
from the top of the cabinet down, with 
sheets of cardboard equipped with letters, 
as index cards, the most annoying problem 
that arose was that my volumes of Bach’s 


: and other large publications were so 
4 
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heavy that searching for a piece of sheet 
music under such piles became an arm- 
breaking and trying exercise, especially 
when my cabinet door persistently refused 
to stay open (does anyone else have that 
trouble?). 


Chiefly About Books 


OTHER COLLECTIONS 

“Thirty Postludes,” or “Masterpieces for 

the Organ,” were embarrassing as to what 
alphabetical letter was suitable for them, 
| hom habitually turned up in unexpected 
- places. Pieces of sheet music, volumes of 
the works of single composers, and mis- 
cellaneous collections, all thus became so 
intimate that minor excavation operations 
became necessary to recover many. 

Necessity for greater efficiency and con- 
venience resulted in the following successful 
method which requires no card index or 
cross files and therefore no hours of typing 
cards and bookkeeping. 
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of pieces, such as 


On the Hunger for 


Gospel Hymns 
By William H. Buckley 


7 Be BR cB 
—_ ciate teiaient tients 


In CHOOSING music for your services, never 

lose sight of the tastes of your pastor and 
_ your congregation. If the pastor is of the 
evangelistic type, give him all of the gospel 
hymns that he requests, since the final re- 
sponsibility is his. Even if he leaves the 
choice of music entirely to you, do not 
ignore the tastes of your congregation. 

One Monday morning, an out-spoken 
member of my congregation accosted me 
with, “What was that ‘tripe’ you gave us 
_ yesterday morning?” 

“You are referring to that gospel hymn, 
‘are you not?” I replied conciliatingly. “I 
am,” he blustered. “Couldn’t you give us 
anything better than that?” 

“That was not given for you,” I re- 
soothingly; and he looked non- 
plussed. “There are more people than you 
in the congregation,” I continued, holding 
my ground with gentle tread. “If you will 
but look around, you will see quite a num- 
of elderly men and womef: who have 
1 brought up on gospel hymgs, and who 
hungry for the old gongs. They 
to have their tastes gifatified once 
hile and yesterday mornitg was their 
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ver thought of that,” he capitulated ; 
never again heard him criticize our 
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ll great composers Beethoven is the 
0 was most steadfast in seeking 
Anekaagegih but that fidel- 
Ksngh ideal beauty, which 
ta of the true artist.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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A Simple System for the Music 
Cabinet of Busy Organists 


‘By CARLETON F. PETIT 


The heaviest volumes being the works of 
J. S. Bach, they were consigned to the low- 
est compartment of the cabinet (no dis- 
respect to the composer intended). Volumes 
I to V of my particular editions were 
stacked in order from top to bottom, It is 
not hard for most organists to remember 
in which volumes to look for particular 
works, so this classification seems adequate. 

On the next shelf above are those books 
which contain works by a number of dif- 
ferent composers each. On the shelf above 
this I can now find all collections of pieces 
by a single composer; for instance, Guil- 
mant’s “Practical Organist” and Karg- 
Elert’s ‘Improvisations,’ as well as 
symphonies, sonatas, suites, and so on, 
which are logically classed as groups of 
pieces by one composer. These are all in 
alphabetical order from top to bottom. 


And then the Sheet Music 


ALL SHEET MUSIC occupies the next shelf, 
likewise alphabetically arranged. The top 
story houses all miscellaneous items, such 
as organ pedal studies, technical piano 
studies, Bach “Inventions,” Suites, and the 
“Well Tempered Clavichord,” along with 
some modern piano selections which pro- 
vide necessary finger “limber-upers.”’ 

With this arrangement it takes the mini- 
mum amount of time for upkeep of a 
library and very little time to outline mu- 
sical programs for weeks in advance. 

A small notebook is convenient for this 
outline. Put one Sunday’s date per page, 


AN INTRODUCTION 
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intelligent use of the organ. 
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these down in the same manner; 
short time each page of your book will 
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for a three month period; and then as you 
run through your music, mentally or man- 
ually, note down pieces suitable for pre- 
ludes, under successive dates. When you 
think of a good postlude or offertory, note 
and ina 


represent a particular Sunday with a full 
program outlined; and it can be seen at a 
glance that the musical diet is going to be 
well varied, each month having its proper 
proportion of Bach, Widor, and of the less 
heavy writers, according to the taste of 
your congregation; which effect a resource- 
ful use of the library, and guard against 
unintended repetitions at too short intervals. 

Such a three month program should be 
saved and will serve just as well a few 
months after, with substitution of newly 
purchased numbers. 


Choir Boy Precocity 


The roving blue eye of a cherubic lad in 
the Worcester Cathedral choir suddenly 
spied a pretty sight, so he sang the strophe 
of an ancient canticle in these words: 

“Who's this coming up the aisle? 
“She’s a regui!ar snorter!” 

An angelic imp on the other side of the 
choir immediately took up the strain with- 
out a change of face: 

“Hold your tongue, you son of a gun! 

“It is the Bishop’s dorr-ter!” 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


FORTIETH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 4 
Write 12 WEST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 


To THE ORGAN 


Formerly Works Manager, Skinner 
Aeolian Company. 


ranford, N. J., 


Interesting and practical. 


Cranford, N. J. 


Avenue 


aie aes c Robyn 


CHILDREN'S MUSIC TRAINING 


For the musical training of children from pre-school age 


The Complete List of 


ROBYN TEXT BOOKS 


Includes: 


TECHNIC TALES—Book I 
Teacher's Manual 

TECHNIC TALES—Book II 
Teacher's Manual 

CHORD CRAFTERS 
(TECHNIC TALES—Book III) 

ROBYN ROTE CARDS 


ROBYN-HANKS HARMONY—Book I 
ROBYN-HANKS HARMONY—Book II 


ROBYN-HANKS HARMONY—Book III .... 


SNOW QUEEN SUITE 
Published by 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


through the progressive grades. 
THE ROBYN SYSTEM has proven a revelation to progres- 
sive piano teachers all over the country. 


R. C. E.STUKES, shown above, writes as 
follows: “Il want to say that in my eighty-six 
years nothing has given me so much pleasure 
as my Wicks pipe organ and I fully realize 
what I've missed by not having it sooner’, 


Hundreds of letters have been received 
from Wicks owners voicing their praise of 
this fine instrument. Wicks organs are found 
in many residences, in churches of every de- 
nomination throughout 


the country, andin public & Send for 
buildings and institutes of #g free, at- 
learning. Today’s great tractive 
organists, who know, un- Residence 
reservedly recommend 1 Organ 
the. Wicks organ . folder. 


Hear the WICKS at San Francisco Jain 


WICKS 
ORGANS 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND « ILLINOIS « Dead, ET 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


ystem 


In over twenty years 


10 Day Summer 


Normal Course 
July 6th to 17th, 1939 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Class Conducted Under the Personal Direction 
of LOUISE ROBYN 


The course consists of morning and afternoon sessions of two hours each, 


covering every detail of the musical education of the child from the pre- 
school age into seventh grade music study. 


This is an opportunity for 


teachers to obtain Miss Robyn's entire course in ten days’ time. 


Write for special circulars giving all information, including tuition rates 
and boarding accommodations. Address: 


Send for "Detailed Teachin 


books: ROBYN ROTE CARDS, 
Pa. 


[ 


at the above address. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


Directions" 
KEYBOARD TOWN, TECHNIC TALES, Book |, 
ROBYN-GURLITT ALBUM. Mail your request directly to Miss Louise Robyn 


Louise Robyn, 300 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


on how to teach these four Robyn 
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Established 1857 


MAJOR TERM—JUNE 26-AU 


recognized Chicago Conservatory with 


Dramatic Art. 


CHESTRAL AND BAND INSTRUMENTS ® 
COUNTERPOINT © COMPOSITION ®¢ 
® EAR TRAINING ® DRAMATIC ART 


Bachelor and Master of Music and 
Dramatic Art degrees. 


Association of Schools of Music 


Dormitory accommodations. Write for summer catalog 
E. T. and full information to Jeanne Howard, Registrar 


& 


a OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Summer Session " 


FRANK GITTELSON 
CARLOTTA HELLER 
PASQUALE TALLARICO 
REINALD WERRENRATH 


FRANK BIBB 
WILMER BARTHOLOMEW 


CHARLES COURBOIN BART WIRTZ 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 
Circulars Mailed 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


FOR PIANO TEACHERS ONLY 


FREE: “The Student Pianist,” a 36-page Book containing the 11 piano 


SUMMER SESSION 


Spend a profitable and enjoyable summer in 
Chicago. You can combine study at the nationally 


vantages of one of the nation’s outstanding pro- 
grams of brilliant summer musical events. 


A staff of 165 eminent artist-teachers offer out- 
standing instruction in all branches of Music and 


PIANO ® VOICE ® VIOLIN ® CELLO © ORGAN ® THEORY 
® NORMAL METHODS ® PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC ¢ OR- 
HARMONY ® 
ORCHESTRATION 


Institutional Member of the National 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Peabody Conservatory 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


June 26th 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 


HOWARD R. THATCHER 
MABEL THOMAS 


Credits may be offered toward both the Peabody Teacher’s Certificate and the B. Mus. Degree. 
By special arrangement with the Johns Hopkins University, credits in certain branches may 
be offered toward its B. S. Degree. Special courses in French, German and Italian. 


Tuition $20 to $35, according to study 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


G. 5 


the ad- 


gust 5th 


compositions listed below, every number absolutely COMPLETE, to active 


piano teachers. 


TO RECEIVE THIS 36-PAGE BOOK, you must establish with us your professional status. 
Fill out coupon at the bottom of this ad (or mention page and issue of THE ETuDE). Enclose 
professional card, letterhead, or other means of identification, or refer to one or two promi- 


nent music publishers by whom you are recognized as a teacher. 


NEW 


11 EASY TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO 


Tuneful, rhythmic music by well-known American composers, including the world-famous marches, Our 
Director, National Emblem, NC-4, and Down Main Street, carefully transcribed, edited, and fingered. As 
an attractive title-page does much in arousing the pupil’s interest, this feature has been given careful 


attention, the editions carrying smart, modern designs in attractive colors. 
Title Transcribed by Title 


OUR DIRECTOR, March (Bigelow) 
Walter Jacobs 


NATIONAL EMBLEM, March (Bagley) 
Charles Repper 


NC-4, March (Bigelow).......... R. E. Hildreth 


DOWN MAIN STREET, March (Weidt) 
R. E, Hildreth 


EE RES CROMG) 05. sccaceretl rents Walter Rolfe 
AUTUMN TINTS, Waltz (Rolfe) .Walter Rolfe 
The regular sheet music editions are 35 cents for 
each number, less the usual discount to Teachers. 


CANZONETTA (Rolfe) ... 


PICKANINNIES’ PICNIC 
Blackberries) (O’Connor) 


Transcribed by 


MOONLIT RIPPLES, Barcarolle (Rolfe) 


Walter Rolfe 


RURAL PICNIC, Rustic Dance (Rolfe) 


Walter Rolfe 
rhe Walter Rolfe 


(Four Little 
éncat Norman Leigh 


WHIP AND SPUR, Galop (Allen) 


Walter Jacobs 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE and without any obligation whatsoever ‘‘The Student Pianist’ 


’ as described above. 


I am enclosing [please check] [J professional card (J letterhead to establish my status as a teacher. [Publisher 


references as to status may be given below if card or letterhead is not available.} 


cide sb waeenatisvadule aN” OE SGI CB hus csi bax diebeaacecamaciaiescnecsccue ee 


Publishers who recognize me as a teacher: 
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120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OrGAN AND Coir QUESTIONS 
Be RYE scte. er | 


By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. | 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by 


the full 


name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 
lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments. 


Q. Kindly give me information about organ 
vibrators, their construction, and principle. 
Are they made for reed organs? Can an organ 
be amplified with electric amplifiers? If so, 
where can such amplifiers be secured?—A, C. 

A. We are taking it for granted that by 
“vibrators you refer to a harp stop. The 
Harp bars are frequently made of steel, and 
we have known them to be made of glass. The 
tone of bars is weak and is augmented by 
means of resonators. According to “The Con- 
temporary American Organ” by Barnes, all 
organ percussion actions, including harp, must 
follow the same principle that applies to the 
piano action. The book contains a chapter on 
“Percussion Tone in the Organ,” which you 
might find interesting reading. Harps can be 
installed in reed organs, but the action of 
the harp would be electric. An organ can be 
amplified by electrical amplifiers, which can 
be secured through any good reliable amplify- 
ing company. 


. I am interested in purchasing a used 
theater organ for my home. Will you forward 
me information concerning such instruments, 
at a price between five hundred and two thou- 
sand dollars? The organ must have a Tibia 
Clausa, Vow Humana, Viol, and a Dulciana, as 
this is the least number of ranks I will accept. 
However, I would also like to have a Clarinet 
and French Horn, A Diapason is not necessary. 
You may accept enclosed specification as a 
minimum.—An Amateur 

A. We suggest your communicating with 
various organ builders, telling them what you 


wish. Your minimum specification, without 
case, and including unison couplers, can be 
furnished, new for approximately eighteen 


hundred and fifty dollars. 


. Iam director of a Junior Choir in our 
Church. There are twenty-four children, rang- 
ing in age from ten to seventeen years, Al- 
though I have been quite successful with the 
work, I feel that children over the age of fif- 
teen or sixteen will not work well with younger 
children. What ages to you recommend for a 
Junior Choir? What do you consider the best 
seating arrangement for the two part te 

—Dot. 


A. You do not state the cause of your feel- 
ing that children of fifteen or sixteen years of 
age will not work well with younger children 
—so that we do not know whether you attrib- 
ute the condition to disposition or voice con- 
ditions, If the latter, the cause may be the 
mixture of adolescent tones with the tones of 
younger children. We suggest your perusal of 
“Choral Music and its Practice’ by Noble 
Cain. You might limit your Junior Choir to 
the age of fourteen, if you feel that you will 
secure better results. As to the age of admis- 
sion, in “Junior Choirs” by Vosseller, we find 
“the best grade for admission into the choir 
is the fifth, and a year of previous training 
as a probationer may be undertaken with the 
fourth grade child.’”’ This, we believe sets the 
admission age at about eleven years. You might 
try the ages of ten to fifteen for your Junior 
Choir. If your present seating arrangement is 
satisfactory there is no reason for changing. 
Much depends on the relative balance of the 
parts. If you feel that change is advisable, 
you might try placing the sopranos on the 
left and the altos on the right, thus bringing 
the latter more to the fore. 


Q. I ama piano teacher and have had sev- 
eral years’ experience in playing a small reed 
organ for church services. As there are no 
organ teachers in this vicinity, I have numer- 
ous requests to give instruction to persons who 
must of necessity practice on a reed organ. 
Some have had no previous instruction, and 
some have a small beginning, but aspire to 
the acceptable playing of church music on the 
organ, Can you give me the names and pub- 
lishers of any good, interesting instruction 
books? Any helpful hints will be 1A ao 

1% 


eer nus . 


A. For the students who require instruc- 
tion in the rudiments of music, we suggest 
your teaching this in your usual way. Follow- 
ing this instruction, and for those who have 
already acquired that knowledge, we suggest 
“Landon’s Reed Organ Method.” which in- 
cludes a chapter on “Stops and their Man- 
agement.” This and books suitable to follow 
it, may be secured through the publishers of 
THE Brvpe. 


Q. I play a reed organ in our Sunday 
School, which includes the stops named on en- 
closed list. Please arrange five groups of stops 
for ‘me. What is the use of the right knee 
lever? On the right side of the organ is a 
small lever which goes up and down when air 
is mig dete to the bellows. What is its use? 
Our church organist uses two medium soft 
stops with the Viola for the bass, for any group 
of people (sig or sinty), Is this enough organ 
for the purpose?—s. R. C. 

A. The groups of stops to be used depends 
on the character of the passage to be played, 
amount of tone desired. and so forth. You do 
not give the pitch of the stops, and some of 
the names we think are not spelled correctly 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


—for  instance—‘Bemshorn"” is _ probably 
*“Gemshorn.” Instead of trying to suggest com- 
binations, we will endeavor to explain the pitch 
of the stops in a general way and you can ex- 
periment for various effects. 8’ stops speak at 
normal pitch (same as piano). 16’ stops pro- 
duce a tone one octave lower than the phag 
and 4’ and 2’ stops one and two octaves higher, 
respectively. The Vox Humana is a tremulant, 
The right knee lever increases the power of 
the stops being used. We presume the lever 
on the right side, to which you refer, is the 
blowing lever, to be used when the organ is 
blown by a person other than the player. Per- 
haps it can be disconnected so that it will not 
be apparent when the organ is being supplied 
with air by the person playing. We should 
think that sixty voices might require the full 
power of your organ, for support. 


Q. It is the custom in our church for the 
ushers to come to the altar for the collection 
plates and minister’s prayer. My teacher 
taught me to begin playing softly just as the 
minister began his prayer. Now our minister 
says the ushers come “Tromp, Tromp Tromp- 
ing” up the aisle; and that, to hide this, I 
should, begin playing the Offertory immedi- 
ately, while they are coming. I choose numbers 
that have a quiet, prayerful introduction, and 
it would seem that they are not to be used 
for marching purposes. Then the ushers could 
add to the sacredness of a worship service by 
quietly doing their duty. Another problem is 
tempo of hymns. It seems each member of the 
congregation has his own tempo(or none at 
all), and it is very difficult to play correctly. 
We have a chorister, but he sings with the 
oe and the others sing as they please.— 
ae . 


A. The arrangements for playing the Of- 
fertory are, of course, subject to the desires 
of the authorities of your church. No doubt 
you are right in feeling that the ushers should 
do their duty quietly. A regard for the atmos- 
phere and sacredness of the service should 
dictate that condition, but unfortunately these 
feelings are not always shared by all con- 
eerned, and the authorities of the church have 
the final say as to what shall be done. There 
is no set tempo for all hymns—different hymns 
requiring different tempos. If you and the 
chorister are giving correct time to the hymns, 
our suggestion is that you both continue to do 
so—which means that you are doing the cor- 
rect thing—whether the congregation is right 
or not. 


Q. Iam playing in a small church, with a 
reed organ, and as 1 have never studied that 
instrument I am rather puzzled with the stops. 
I enclose list of stops. What should I use for 
different effects—solo work—accompanying a 
solo—grand effect and so forth? I am playing 
Masses, and so forth, for a Catholic os 


A. The stops for solo work, accompanying 
solos and so forth, vary according to the pass- 
age being played. For a “grand” effect, we sug- 
gest the use of “full organ,”’ obtained by open- 
ing both knee swells—that on the left side 
giving “full organ” and the one on the right 
side increasing the power of the stops included 
in the “full organ’’ swell. You do not include 
the pitch of the stops in your list, but we will 
try to give you information that will help 
you. 8’ stops produce normal pitch (same as 
piano). 16’ stops speak an octave lower than 
the piano, and 4’ and 2’ stops one octave and 
two octaves higher respectively. We presume 
your Dulciana Treble and Dolce Bass to be 
your soft 8’ stops. The Vox Humana is a 
tremulant; and Bass coupler brings into ef- 
fect notes one octave from notes being played 
on the left hand side of the keyboard. 


Q. It has been noted that you and others 
prefer the arrangement of choir singers with 
the sopranos and tenors at the left, and the 
altos and basses at the right. I sang in the 
Moody Church choir for a long time, in Chi- 
cago, under Dr. D. B. Towner. He always had 
the higher voices at his right. My ge Frage 
with the sopranos and tenors at the right has 
always been satisfactory, and. preferable. My 
reason is the melody most often is in the so- 
prano, with the other parts coming in, repeat- 
ing, and so forth, With the leading voice on 
the left, does a broken rhythm not necessitate 
a confusing crossing of the hands? Is this 
simply a matter of opinion and training, or 
is there a scientific reason for the plan you 
favor?—H. D. L. ‘ 


A. Since your practice of having the so-— 
pra and tenor singers on your right has 
een successful, we see no necessity for your ( 
making a change. It is our custom in choral b 
work to use the opposite plan, for which we — 
have no reason except convention, and per- 
haps the fact that in first class symphony or- 
chestras the first violins a on the 
hand side of the conductor. rs 


better results may be accomplished 
change. 


NO Instrument Offers 
Ktichee pporlumily 


Than The VIBRAHARP! 


Photo shows Ad- 

rian Rollini, inter- 

nationglly famous 
Vibraharp star. 


4) @ Whether you play for pleasure or 
for profit, no instrument offers greater 
opportunities for achievement than the 
sweet and mellow-toned Vibraharp. 

For proof, spend an evening with the 
|) radio. Note the prominence of the 
* ) Vibraharp in the arrangements of top- 
49 notch orchestras . . . its success in swing 
ensembles . . . its mounting popularity 
as a background for vocal groups. 


Easy to Own—Easy to Play 


_ History-making new Deagan Vibraharp 
establishes a new high in value, a new 

low in price. Easy to play (lessons fur- 
_nished). Irresistible as solo instrument 
—indispensable to the modern orches- 
tra. Particulars on request. 


ms. C. DEAGAN, 


Dept. EA 1770 Berteau Ave. 


Inc. 
Chicago 


he WHY you should 
bch hoose PLOUIG 


for your Accordion 
or for Lessons... 


@ Most complete range of all makes .. . Pietro 
personally helps you select . . . and he tests and 
inspects every instrument before it leaves. His 
advice remains always available! 


@ FREE: Pietro’s renowned mail course of lessons 
is now free to new instrument purchasers. 


sk Reconditioned instruments from $15 up. 

. || PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HDOQTS. 

» | | 46 Greenwich Ave., N.Y.C.—1237 W. Girard Av., Phila. 
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: alas OVE YOUR PLAYING 

l 

a’ Pianists—Send for free booklet show- 

: ing how you may greatly improve your 
: technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 

d Treading and playing thru mental- 

- Muscular co-ordination. Quick results. Practice effort 

“ Minimized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 

1 students. No obligation. I 

Broadwell Studios, Dept. 411-F, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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PIANO PLAYING 


New instruction book, with Home 
directions. It peneves. yes quickly, chea vt be easily. 
Horry —s with pr 


essional oe and breaks. 
or FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOL 
EL CHRISTENSEN, 752 KIMBALL HALL, "CHICAGO. 
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t TEARN "SWING" MUSIC 


to p rs of all instruments—make your own 
ements of ‘*hot’’ breaks, choruses, obbligatos, em- 
ni figurations, blue notes, whole tones, etc. 


ELMER 5. FuCH s 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


eeaNG PIANO 


} e as dance and radio players. Put in 


oy ly oad fills. Play all the late song hits 
is easy with our new, guaranteed 20-lesson 
e. Mail the coupon or post card today for free details. 
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THE A ccORDION Dep aRTMENT 


How to Encourage a Child 


to Practice 


By PIETRO DEIRO 
As told.to ElVera Collins 


HERE ARE SOME CHILDREN 

who enjoy practicing their music 

lessons and need never be told to do 

so. We must admit, however, that they are 

in the minority as most children need fre- 

quent reminders, much coaxing, and even 

some bribing, before the necessary practice 
has been accomplished. 

What is the reason? Who is to blame? 
And how can this problem be solved? 
Many parents have asked these questions, 
so we shall try to help them by bringing 
to light some of our observations made 
during the past years, while teaching chil- 
dren. Our suggestions will apply to aver- 
age children from five to fourteen years 
of age. We shall assume that they like 
music but are not musical geniuses. Home 
practice generally falls under the direct 
supervision of mothers, hence our remarks 
will be addressed especially to them. 

Parents should not give the impression 
that the child is doing them some special 
favor when he practices. Nor should they 
feel that they are doing their duty when 
they fret and scold and remind their child 
of how much they have been deprived, 
themselves, in order to afford music les- 
sons; or how the child will regret it when 
he is older, if he does not practice. These 
methods make such an issue of the busi- 
ness of practice that the child automat- 
ically sets up a resistance. It is far better 
to save that energy and to use it to find 
out why the child has lost his interest; for 
it is quite apparent that, if he were really 
interested, he would not have to be coaxed 
to practice. 

Children are no different from adults, in 
that if anything interests and fascinates 
them they consider it recreation, otherwise 
it is just plain work. The duty of a parent 
is to see that the game of music is kept 
interesting. Responsibility does not cease 
with merely paying for music lessons and 
being sure that the child reports for these 
lessons according to schedule. 

Some children lose interest in their prac- 
tice because they are not receiving the 
proper instruction. They may not be old 
enough to comprehend just what the 
trouble is; but they know only that the 
lesson does not appeal to them. Poorly 
assigned lessons are naturally monotonous 
to practice; and even adults must admit 
this. 


Select a Good Teacher 


Ir FOLLOWS THEN that parents, who are 
truly sincere in their desire to have their 
children become fine accordionists, will 
take the necessary time to find a com- 
petent instructor. It is not sufficient that 
a friend or neighbor happened to recom- 
mend a certain teacher. Before entrusting 
a child to any teacher, time should be 
taken to investigate his system of teaching 
and his rating as a teacher. Find out what 
other students the teacher has and how 
they are progressing. Also ascertain where 
he received his musical education; and, if 
possible, hear him play the accordion. The 
American Accordionists’ Association has 
rendered a valuable service to parents of 
accordion students, as competent instruc- 
tors are now available in practically every 
part of the country. 

Modern teachers make a study of child 


psychology, so they can apply it to teach- 
ing music to children. The old stern sys- 
tem of pédagogy has become obsolete. Les- 
son assignments can be arranged so that 
all the important phases of accordion in- 
struction are included in each lesson, but 
in such a way that the practice will be 
interesting rather than monotonous. It is 
important that a child’s instruction be ar- 
ranged on a steadily progressive plan. 
Many children become discouraged because 
they are expected to play music far too 
difficult for them. Of course, each new les- 
son assignment is a bit more difficult than 
the last; but skipping about from one 
grade of music to another is a different 
matter and is not helpful to the child. The 
ascent to difficult music should be gradual, 
so that it will be built upon a firm foun- 
dation. 

And now a few suggestions on home 
practice. An accordion student has a dis- 
tinct advantage over a piano student, for 
his instrument is portable and may be 
taken to any room. If a child has a room 
of his own, it is advisable to have him 
practice there, where he can be by him- 
self and concentrate upon his music. Pity 
the peor children who try to practice in a 
crowded living room, while other members 
of the family are going in and out or en- 
gaged in conversation. Set aside a corner 
of the child’s room, and call it the music 
corner. First of all, think of the child’s 
comfort. The mind is free to work at its 
best when the body is physically comfort- 
able. Provide a comfortable straight chair 
of the proper height, also a music stand 
of the proper height so the eyes of the 
child are in a direct line of vision with the 
music. Be sure that the child sits erect 
during the practice period, as improper 
breathing from a stooped position causes 
quick fatigue. The music stand should be 
placed so that it receives good daylight; 
and it should also be equipped with a 
regulation lamp for evening practice. A 
magazine rack, placed conveniently near, 
may contain the music not being used. 


Value the Regular Schedule 


Ir IS IMPORTANT to have a child practice 
at the same time each day. No doubt this 
will bring forth a lot of excuses why this 
is not possible nor convenient, and in reply 
to these we refer you back to the question 
of whether or not you are sincere in your 
desire to have your child accomplish much 
in his music. If so, you will arrange your 
daily program to coincide with a definite 
practice schedule for the child. One sched- 
ule can be arranged for school months and 
a different schedule for vacation months. 
A child cannot progress if his practice 
periods are irregular, depending upon 
when his mother happens to think of them. 

Practice without concentration is of lit- 
tle value, so we suggest that the practice 
time be divided into short periods several 
times a day rather than one long period. 
It is difficult for a child to concentrate 
longer than fifteen minutes at a time; 
after that his mind begins to wander. A 
child’s mind is particularly receptive early 
in the morning and fifteen minutes de- 
voted to practice before school is worth 
twice that amount after school. Another 

(Continued on Page 418) 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


© Do you agree, as a parent, that it is part 


of your responsibility to impart to your 
children a genuine appreciation of music? 
Then ask yourself these questions: What 


instrument is more appealing to young and 
old than a fine accordion? What single in- 
strument gives richer expression to every 
type of melody? What instrument provides 
greater opportunity for real musical pleas- 
ure? ... The BRINDISI is a fine instru- 
ment available at popular prices. The coupon 
will bring you interesting particulars. 
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URAL drawing of a cluster of horse- 

hairs across strings to produce sound. 
The word “unnatural” explains the need of 
studying quite objectively the physical ef- 
fects of such an action. The singer, with a 
throat naturally intended to produce sounds, 
can use it much more instinctively to 
modify them. 

Tone, as produced by a bow, is affected 
by the following factors: 

1. Direction of bow 
bridge) ; 

2. Distance from bridge; 

3. Speed of transit (including uniform- 
ity) ; 

4. Pressure. 

These are the important physical con- 
stituents of bowing. The violinist who 
aspires to tonal eloquence must set up be- 
fore himself these aims: 

1. Absolute parallelism, including main- 
tenance of exact distance from bridge while 
on the same string; 

2. Extreme rapidity of transit; 

3. Extreme slowness of transit; 

4. Extreme uniformity of transit; 

5. Adhesion and suppleness, concomi- 
tants of Aims 3 and 4. 

With the foregoing ideals in mind, he 
must practice and perfect as nearly as he 
is able: 

a. Long détaché (fast and slow) ; 

b. String crossing; 

c. Short détaché, with and without stick 
inflection, 

These three things are really all a bow 
is required to do. Slurred staccato, for in- 
stance, is derived from short détaché, with 
the bow movement all in one direction. 
Even then, a and ¢ are really one element; 
b, the other. c includes, in practice, a bend- 
ing of the bow on each stroke, leading to 
suppleness and to legitimate spiccato— 
again a lateral movement, wherein the bow 
executes a portion of this movement in the 
air. Legato bowing (slurred scale) em- 
bodies a and b. 

Before outlining a scheme of bow prac- 
tice, the proposed phraseology should be 
made clear. 

Détaché, then, will mean change of bow 
on each note, but may be either J J or J J. 

Short détaché will mean less than an 
inch to a stroke. 

First third (for instance) will mean the 
third of the bow nearest to the frog. 

Parallelism, besides its obvious meaning, 
will imply also the distance from bridge 
remaining the same; that the bow shall 
descend or ascend an imaginary line con- 
tinuing the stick in the direction in which 
it is about to move. This may sound un- 
necessarily cumbersome, but it is well to 
take no risk of misunderstanding. 


Bees: IS THE QUITE UNNAT- 


(parallel with 


Scheme for Bow Practice 


THE ELEMENTS: 
a. Détaché; 
b. String crossing; 
c. Short détaché. 


The material for left hand practice. For 
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a and c: single notes; scales in two octaves 
without shifts; scales in .thrée_ octaves; 
arpeggios. For b: two special exercises at 
first; later, slurred scales. 

But for really startling progress a day 
of pure bowing; that is, on solitary notes, 
should be tried. A good time for this is a 
third day, after two days of strenuous 
ordinary practice when the violinist feels 
he has over practiced. It is the left hand 
that needs the rest. 

To proceed with the scheme: At first— 
for a week or ten days—practice a exclu- 
sively. There will be a notable improve- 
ment—also touching other phases of tech- 


nic—in two days (Yes!). Afterwards for 


a long time (even years) a, fast and slow, 
may occupy about sixty per cent of bow 
practice, with fifteen per cent each for 
b and c. b may be discarded when its ad- 
vantages are well absorbed into the general 
technic (after, say, three months). Its qual- 
ity can be thereafter maintained by the 
practice of slurred scales. 


a—Long Détaché. What to do 


Use THE UPPER third of the bow. Make a 
conspicuous chalk mark on the stick at the 
beginning of this section of the bow. Use 
neither more nor less than this section for 
each stroke. Practice before a mirror at a 
moderate tempo (M. M. J = 92 — 132). 

First, simply make strokes; then, later 
make a decided accent at the beginning of 
each stroke. This accent must be elastic; 
that is, devoid of all hardness. The bow 
stick bends visibly in making it. 

Practice a third of the time with a swift 
stroke and abrupt stop between strokes; 
a third without gaps; and a third with 
accents and no gaps. 

In doing the above observe: 

1. That the movement is made by the 
forearm only, the hand moving forward 
and away from the body toward the mirror. 


This will necessitate—more or less, accord- 


ing to the length of the arm—the elbow 
coming slightly forward as the whole arm 
straightens. There is a visual impression 
of the arm “telescoping” at the elbow. 

2. That the wrist does not fall—at tip— 
forming a shallow V. Do not worry, how- 
ever, if the V is there. Keep bowing per- 
fectly, and everything will come into line— 
the word “line” being used both literally 
and figuratively. Keep the wrist passive. 

3. That the elbow does not rise, a 
tendency that will appear when the accents 
are emphasized. 

4. Focus the attention on the passage of 
the bow hair in the glass; but switch it 
sometimes to the elbow and sometimes to 
that knob on the outside of wrist joint, 
which should seem to execute a straight 
line, like the bow, and not sink and rise 
and writhe about. 

After three days the same work may be 
done in the upper half of the bow. After 
improvement, proceed to the first third. 

Do the same work as already done, in 
the upper third and me half. 

Observe also, that 1. All of this move- 


It is the ambition of Taz Erupe to make this department a “‘Violinist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


The Essential Elements of Bowing 
A Scheme for Their Development 


ment comes from the shoulder; 2. Again 
the wrist does nothing active (even if 
eventually jt must); 3. The wrist is bent 
just enough to insure starting the bow 
straight; that is, in the line it is to follow. 
Bow straight and this curve will be right. 

After three days extend this practice to 
the first half of the bow. After good im- 
provement proceed to whole bow. Note 
that improvement probably will be attained 
much sooner than in the upper third. 

For the whole bow the same work again 
as for the upper third is practiced. This 
develops the grand détaché, a stroke as 
swift as possible from end to end with an 
appreciable gap between. This work is val- 
uable in securing absolute parallelism and 
rapidity of transit (Aims 1 and 2). 

For Aim 2 a good exercise is the fol- 
lowing: 


For Aims 3, 4, 5, divide the bow stick 
with chalk marks into eight equal sections. 
Practice sustained whole bows with the 
metronome set at 60; first, four ticks to a 
section, then, later, eight. This is, of course, 
the old and universal “spun-tones” practice 
for tone, for Aims 3 and 5, in fact. The 
idea of the eight marked sections, however, 
is not usually advised. With this addition 
Aim 4 is cared for. 


Element B—String Crossing 


MATERIAL SUGGESTED: two exercises by 
Capet*, the second with some variants by 
the same master. The student can invent 
further variants. 


2 3 2.0 2.3876 


All four are to be practiced slowly: and 
then at 
attained 


increasing speeds until this is 


That is, a sharply accented note, using 
the smallest possible amount of bow, fol- 
lowed by a dart through the air above the 
string, but near, and observing parallelism. 
This seems a pointless exercise and is an- 
noying to practice at first; but the point 
is soon appreciated. It is useful; but, human 
nerves being what they are, five minutes 
are a good portion. 


(Continued on Next Page) 


Wrist Exercise 


By JOHN J. 


THE IMPORTANCE of a strong and flexible 
wrist is often. stressed in. baseball, tennis, 
and oratory; but it is to this very pressing 
need in regard to good violin playing that 
our attention needs to be , mage ne 
directed. 


Time and again we see so matty. instances — 
_ which serve to remind us of the need of 


a strong wrist in pitching a baseball; in 
effective handling of the tennis racket; for 
graceful gestures in oratory; that we read- 
ily accede its great importance in the 
technic of these respective fields, but we 


may not be so sure of its’ importance in- 


violin playing. 

Very early in the training of a violinist 
the teacher generally endeavors to explain 
to the student the very great need of a 
strong yet flexible wrist in the proper 
execution of good bowing. Perhaps the 
reader remembers the unusual weakness 
experienced when he first began to correct 
any defect as to stiffness of the wrist in 
bowing. 

Later, when the student becomes so pro- 
ficient in the first position that the teacher 
thinks he is ready to do the work of the 
other positions, the student may begin to 
feel the effect of a weak wrist of the left 
hand. This may assert itself, especially 
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when playing for the first times in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and higher positions on 
the G string. 

The frequent occurrence of experiences 
identical to these, or much the same, must 
have caused some thought to many sincere 
teachers and students. While the author 
does not claim to have found a “cure all” 
for this trouble the exercises here sug- 
gested may help, or at least provide an 
incentive for other experiments along 
line. 

Relax the arms at the sides, as sate aS 
possible; then extend the arms and hand 
from the elbow and flip them up and dow 
for a short while. Then again relax th 
arms at the sides. Extend the arms fron 
the elbows again and flip them from side 
‘to side. In both these exercises the wris' 
and fingers should be as limp as possible 

Now take the relaxed arms and 
and clench and unclench the ene! 
times. In this exercise the ) 
drawn into a tight fist. Now take the h: 
clench them into fists, and move | tt 
the wrists in a bashers motio ’ 
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ith its variants. 


Further useful variants can be made by 
shifting the slur onward, thus 


Practice all the above in different, defi- 
“nite bow sections. 

Observe 1. When practicing Exercise 2, 
that the bow, while on the middle string, 
tilts gradually on successive notes towards 
the string on which it is going to play 
‘next. To this end, practice sounding the 
last note on one string with the first note 
on the next; the one fading out as the 
other swells in; 2. bow division, conse- 
quently Aim 4; 3. that the bow continues 
to move laterally as well as to tilt at the 
moment of crossing. 

The practice of Element b does not re- 
quire the Spartan exclusiveness of a. On 
the other hand, results are not so quickly 


' apparent. Fifteen to twenty minutes a day 


A Cork Help 


Beginner 
| By MARY 


HE ADULT, who wishes to learn 
{ the violin, needs all the encourage- 
ment possible. For this reason, many 
modern methods, unlike the old ones which 
alternated exercises on major and minor 
seconds, thirds, and so on, stress the im- 
portance of continued practice on identical 
diatonic progressions. For the first lessons, 
they include a variety of tunes and exercises 
based upon the four major tetrachords, 
consisting of two whole steps and a half, 
which may be played with the open string 
and the first three fingers of the left hand 
on each string. 


These four tetrachords which form three 
complete major scales—G, D, and A—are 
the basis for a wealth of tuneful material 

which may be played with identical finger 
_ spacing for each string. Familiar tunes are 
_ especially valuable as an aid to the student, 
as he “learns to listen.” : 

The beginning student often has trouble 
with the third of the major tetrachord, as 
he is apt to play it flat. A cork, measuring 
from one-half inch to three-quarters of an 
inch at the larger end, inserted at the 
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of th wings to look at the notes.” 
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are enough. In six to ten weeks great sup- 
pleness should have been acquired. 


Element C—Short Détaché 


MatertaL: SAME as for a, plus exercises 
of the moto perpetuo type, such as Kreutzer, 
No. 2, and other similar exercises. 

To practice this, place the bow on the 
string at the third eighth. Play each note 
with a marked inflection of the bow stick, 
using very little bow (one inch or less) at 
slow tempo (M. M. J = 72). 

The inflection, making a strong, supple 
accent, occurs after the bow has started 
moving. There is thus no hardness, no 
click. Movement is almost as much an up 
and down one as sidewise. 

Preliminary exercise 
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each stroke at most two inches. 

Later, the same work should be done 
at higher speed for the right hand, each 
note being repeated in the fourth eighth 
of the bow. Later still, similar work with 
each note repeated three or four times in 
the fourth and fifth eighths of the bow. 
With repeated notes conscious accents are 
abandoned—tthe speed is too great. Be sure 
that there is a spongy, cushiony inflection; 
also that the wrist is never rigid and is well 
relaxed between accents. 

This work will lead to a true spiccato; 
only do not try to hasten it. Let it develop 
gradually. . 

*From “La Technique 


L’Archet,” by Lucien Capet, 
Maurice Senart, Paris. 
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knuckles between the first and second 
fingers of the left hand, is a helpful device 
for the mastery of this particular problem 
in intonation as it will help to keep the 
second finger at the correct distance from 
the first, to play a major second, or whole 
step. The cork should be used in all prac- 
ticing—bowing on open strings, tetrachords, 
five-note scales on each string employing 
the fourth finger, complete scales, other 
exercises, and “pieces”; until the finger 
position or “spacing” is muscularly fixed, 
so that the fingers automatically fall upon 
any string for its particular major tetra- 
chord. 

When the student starts work in other 
keys, such as F, C, and B-flat, he will 
merely need to allow the second finger to 
move closer to the first for the “low” 
position of the third tone of each tetra- 
chord, and so on, for other lower intervals. 
While he is learning and developing his 
ability to judge intonation, he needs this 
muscular mastery of a partcular practical 
diatonic progression from which he can 
locate any other diatonic or chromatic in- 
terval. 

Students, who have used the cork device 
as an aid in learning the violin, have found 
it a time saver, and therefore, have been 
encouraged to continue their study. 
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When Ysaye Stopped 


The famous Spanish born piano virtuoso, Alberto Jonas, whose active life 
has taken him to all parts of the musical world, once heard in Brussels a 
concert played by the noted French pianist, Pugno, and the Belgian violinist, 
_ Vsajie. Ysaiie stopped in the middle of a passage while the pianist was play- 
ing, stooped down, apparently picked up some small object from the floor, 
ked to the wings and, after a few seconds, returned to play. 
“What happened?” questioned Jonds, after the concert. 
‘othing happened,” calmly replied Ysaye. “I just forgot and I went back 
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who come to study under Sher- 
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VioLIN Questions Answered 


‘By ROBERT BRAINE 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied b 


the full name 


and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to 


the Violinist’s Etude 


consists of written 


descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the writers 


ask us to tell them 


that this is impossible, The actual 


if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret to say 
violin 


must be examined. The great majority 


of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. We advise 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable ea- 
pert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can be obtained 


from the advertising columns of The 


An Ambitious Student 

M. L.—Honolulu. 1. Starting at the age of 
eight, and having studied the violin for four 
years, you have done well in being able to 
play the “Concerto in A Minor,” by Accolay ; 
that is, if you play it really well. Judging from 
your letter you seem to possess one of the 
most valuable requisites for success in music— 
that is, a great love and enthusiasm for the 
art. Without love for music, no one can hope 
to get very far. 2. You seem to wish to become 
a professional musician. Your first step should 
be to ascertain if you have great talent. Emi- 
nent violinists occasionally visit Honolulu. 
When they do, you should visit them, and ask 
them to hear you play. Then ask them if they 
think you have sufficient talent to become a 
professional. A really good musician will ad- 
vise you honestly. 3. I am sorry your parents 
disapprove of your studying music. Having 
given you four years of lessons it may be they 
take more interest in your music than you 
think. 4. The best way to become a symphony 
violinist is to enter a first rate conservatory 
of music in one of the large cities, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago or San _ Francisco. 
Choose one with a large pupil's. orchestra, 
which studies symphonies and other important 
works. When you are sufficiently advanced, you 
will be qualified to apply for membership in a 
symphony orchestra. 

5. You ask what good there is in popular 
music. Well, at the moment, about the only 
good I can think of, is that it enables a big 
army of jazz and swing musicians to make a 
living, principally on the radio and playing 
for dances. 6. You ask how you can get your 
parents to like good music. The best way is 
for you to play melodious, interesting music 
at home, and on the radio, and try to get your 
parents to attend good concerts. This often 
has the desired effect. 


An Interesting Anecdote 

R. T.—It is astonishing what effect supreme 
violin playing has on the most primitive peo- 
ple. The anecdote you send is a striking case 
in point. It seems that Ole Bull, the famous 
Norwegian violinist, once visited Egypt. He 
wanted to see the Pyramids the first thing, 
and set off with a retinue of servants, and of 
course taking along his favorite violin. He 
climbed to a lofty shelf on one of the largest 
Pyramids, a Bedouin Arab carrying his violin. 
He braced himself firmly, then took his violin 
from the case, and commenced to play. Now, 
Sgyptian, Bedouin and Oriental violin play- 
ing is very different from European; but the 
lovely tones of the great Norwegian struck a 
responsive chord in every breast. These sons 
of the desert called on “Allah, Allah” (their 
God) and could never get enough of the beau- 
tiful music. Ole Bull had to play until he was 
exhausted. 


Callus on the Finger 

J. C. S.—Without examining your hand and 
your violin, I cannot decide definitely what 
causes the callus at the base of your fore- 
finger. Probably it comes from holding the neck 
of the violin too tightly between the thumb 
and first finger. You might consult an experi- 
enced physician, and also a good violinist, 
about this trouble. Such things must be ex- 
amined closely, often under the microscope, to 
decide definitely. As you live in New York 
state, and no doubt visit the city occasionally, 
you could have the examination made there. 


Baton and Podium 

H. P. 1, The podium, in orchestral parlance, 
is the name of the platform, placed on the stage 
in front of an orchestra, on which the conduc- 
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tor stands while he conducts the playing. It 
is not high, but just enough so that all the 
musicians can see him, and the motions of the 
baton. 2. The baton (French word for stick) 
is the wand or stick with which the conductor 
of an orchestra or chorus beats time, thus 
securing uniformity of rhythm. The performers 
are expected to keep strict watch of the mo- 
tions of the baton, so that they will play with 
great accuracy. 


The Maker Camilli 

H. G.—The maker you no doubt refer to is 
Camillo Camilli who made violins in Mantua 
(a town in Italy), from 1714 to 1761. A well 
known authority describes him thus, “Fair 
worker, after the models of Amati and Stradi- 
vari.” 


For a Left Handed Player 

M. W.—In changing the violin for a left 
handed player, the sound post is changed to 
the left side of the violin, and the bass-bar 
to the right. Commencing at the right the 
strings would be restrung as follows, G-D-A-E. 
Thus, you see, everything would be in reverse 
order to that of a violin arranged for a right 
handed player, The top will have to be taken 
off the violin to change the bass-bar, Any good 
violin maker or repairer can do this for you. 
You will note that in this reverse order, the 
FE string will lie at the left, with the sound 
post under it, and the G@ string at the right 
with the bass-bar under it. Of course the 
bridge also will be reversed. 


When a String Breaks 

Y. T. K.—You ask why violinists and other 
performers on string instruments in an or- 
chestra, seldom or never break strings during 
a performance. As a matter of fact this often 
happens, although not so frequently as one 
would expect. For one thing, performers on 
string instruments use the greatest care in 
the selection of their strings. They examine 
them very carefully before a performance, and 
if a string is frayed or imperfect, they remove 
it, and replace it with one in which there are 
no defects. In a concert performance of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
on January 22, of this year, Nathan Milstein, 
the famous Russian violinist, was playing the 
very difficult “Violin Concerto” by Tschaikow- 
sky. Suddenly, in one of the most difficult tech- 
nical passages, a string snapped. The audience 
gasped. The hearers foresaw a long wait, until 
the difficulty could be adjusted. They did not. 
however, count on the versatility of the modern 
orchestral performer. The concertmaster of the 
orchestra quietly handed his own violin to Mr. 
Milstein, who took it, and resumed his play- 
ing, as if nothing had happened. The concert- 
master borrowed another violin from one of 
the orchestral players and the solo and orches- 
tral accompaniment went on as if nothing had 
happened. The audience gave Mr. Milstein an 
ovation, and marveled that a breaking string 
failed to mar one of the most difficult concertos 
ever written, 


The Most Famous Violin 

J. H.—It is generally believed that the most 
famous violin in existence is the Stradivarius 
violin, named, “Le Messie (The Megssiah).” 
Who named it, I do not know. It is supposed 
to be worth $50,000, and is generally consid- 
ered as the masterpiece of Stradivarius. The 
color is a light orange, and the tone is of tre- 
mendous power, and exquisite quality. Tt has 
been owned by many famous violinists and 
was especially prized by the great violinist, 


August Wilhelmj, who used it in practically all 
his concerts. 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


The Mandolin 


“By GEORGE C. KRICK 


6 HAT METHODS AND EX- 
ERCISES do you recommend 
to a young student, seventeen 

years of age, anxious to become a real 
mandolinist with ability to play all the 
high grade mandolin solos especially writ- 
ten for this instrument by the prominent 
classic and modern composers.” This para- 
graph from a recent letter addressed to 
this department shows that we still have 
players that take the mandolin seriously, 
but are somewhat in the dark as to its 
literature. 

It is a deplorable fact that many people 
have only a vague idea of the artistic pos- 
sibilities of this romantic instrument, being 
of the opinion that it is limited to the per- 
formance of popular melodies, marches or 
serenades; and while it is true that, on 
account of its fretted fingerboard, a fair 
amount of technical proficiency in the first 
position may be acquired in a comparatively 
short time, this should be considered only 
a beginning. An ambitious student, wishing 
to acquaint himself with all the beautiful 
music composed for the mandolin, will find 
this a most interesting task, and, having 
reached his goal, may well be proud of 
his achievement. 

In commencing the study of instrumental 
music, it is most essential to have a good 
instrument. You cannot get a good tone 
from an inferior, cheaply constructed man- 
dolin; and the production of a beautiful 
tone should be the aim of the student, right 
from the beginning. The most widely used 
American mandolin to-day is the flat model 
with carved top and back; while in most 
European countries the so called classic 
model, pear shaped, is still the favorite. 
There is a decided difference in tone quality, 
that of the classic type having more of a 
piercing, soprano voice, while the flat model 
reminds one of a contralto, the tone round 
and full with good carrying power. A fair 
instrument may be purchased for twenty- 
five to fifty dollars, an excellent one for 
seventy-five or a hundred dollars, and the 
cost of superior instruments is anywhere 
from one hundred dollars upwards. 


Mandolin “Methods,” treating all phases 
of mandolin technic, starting with the 
fundamentals and leading in progressive 
stages to the advanced courses, are now 
published and we shall mention here a few 
of the well known ones. Amongst those by 
foreign writers the “Methods” of Branzoli, 
Christofaro, Munier and Calace have en- 
joyed great popularity. The “Mandolin 
Schools” by Pettine, four Books; Bickford, 
four Books; Odell, three Books; Stahl, 
two Books, and others, are published in 
this country and contain splendid study 
material, 


As each composer of teaching material 
for the mandolin presents his own ideas 
and experiences in a different way from 
others, it is advisable to incorporate in 
one’s library every book of instruction by 
a recognized authority and thereby gain a 
most comprehensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

Along with these books, at the proper 
time and in progressive order, it is im- 
perative to make an exhaustive study of 
the “Concert Etudes” in three volumes by 
Jules Cottin, “La Scioglidita” (velocity ex- 
ercises), in four volumes by Carlo Munier, 
together with “Grandi Studi di Concerti 
Op. 200,” by the same writer; also 
“Etudes,” by Bertucci and “Preludes and 
Etudes,” by Raffaele Calace. Most of the 
“Methods” mentioned contain chapters deal- 
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ing with the “duo style” of mandolin play- 
ing, but these should be supplemented wit 

the special courses on duo playing as con 
tained in the “Duo Methods” by Pettine 
and Stauffer, and others. 

This phase of mandolin technic is one off 
the most effective characteristics of the 
instrument and requires a great deal of 
preparatory practice. One must be thor 
oughly familiar with the entire fingerboard 
and must have a complete knowledge off 
all chords in the principal positions, and 
a perfect control of the plectrum. 

Much time and great care should be 
given to the right hand fingers and wrist, 
in the early development of the various 
plectrum movements. A good tone, 4a 
smooth and even tremolo, speed in scale 
passages; all these depend on the proper 
manipulation of the plectrum. Nearly all 
mandolin authorities now seem to agree 
that the curved wrist motion of the right 
hand is preferable, as in this position the 
hand and wrist are entirely relaxed. It goes 
without saying that the plectrum should be 
carefully selected, that it is of sufficient 
flexibility, beveled on both sides, and that 
it is kept always in good playing condition. 
When the student is sufficiently advanced to 
begin building up a concert repertoire, each 
number should be carefully analyzed, prac- 
ticed and memorized, before beginning the 
next one. He should not make the mistake 
of selecting numbers too difficult for his 
stage of technical development. There are 
numerous concert solos of medium difficulty 
by Pettine, Mezzacapo, Arienzo, La Scala, 
Leonardi, Marucelli, Munier, and Calace; 
these to be followed later by the more am- 
bitious compositions of these masters; and 
finally the mandolin concertos by Pettine, 
Calace, Munier and Ranieri. 

We are putting the emphasis on original 
mandolin compositions written by masters, 
who are well aware not only of all the 
possibilities of the instrument but also of 
its limitations ; as we believe that its artistic 
future is bound up with the music. written 
for it. 

It is also permissible and, from the stand- 
point of further musical development, ad- 
visable to delve into the violin literature; 
as many classic and so called semiclassic 
compositions may be adapted to the man- 
dolin. However one should make these se- 
lections rather judiciously, as something 
more than technical proficiency is neces- 
sary to render a musical composition to 
the satisfaction of listeners. To play the 
famous Mendelssohn “Concerto” on the 
mandolin, before an audience that perhaps 
has been accustomed to hear it played by 
some of the outstanding violin virtuosos, 
is sheer folly and undoubtedly would be 
judged primarily as a technical feat. There 
is quite a supply of fine mandolin music 
available to the ambitious soloist, music 
that will agreeably surprise an audience by 
its sheer beauty and novelty of invention. 
: 


_Mandolin Questions Answered 


Q. What instrumentation do you suggest 
for a group of four or five players, also for on 
of about twenty, most of whom play med 
dolins.—W. M., Birmingham, Alabama, 


A. The so-called “Romantic feria ‘is 
made 4 of first and second man mar 
dola and guitar. The “Classic Quartet” subst 
tutes a mandocello for guitar. Adding | 
mandobass will give you the ideal quin 
either case. A oy variety of excellent m' 
has been published for these combina 

An orchestra of twenty shor 
six first mandolins, four 
three mandolas, two mandocellos, f: 
and one mandobass. For the sake 
two tenor banjos may occasional 
tuted for two of the low vo 


Maintain this sort of diversion to 
last moment, even if you may be a 
seconds late; then walk out on the 
ge calmly and naturally. Smile in re- 
onse to the applause, as though you are 
ilently thanking them for the cordial 
peting. Do not appear stiff or rigid be- 
€ commencing your solo. Glance smil- 
gly to the accompanist or to the leader 
of the orchestra or band. Have full con- 
dence in yourself and in your ability, and 
is will react on your listeners. Remem- 
that they are your friends, and have 
0 thought of any fault finding pessimist’s 
resence. 

Keep a natural posture throughout the 
performance, and put across the idea that 
are enjoying the entertainment quite 
much as those present in the audience. 
Bring the solo to a brilliant finish, with a 
happy smile, so that your listeners will de- 
mand another solo. For an encore, be sure 
to select something to give a complete 
contrast to the first number, and in a dif- 
_\plerent key. This has a psychologically 
“\Mzood effect upon the audience, and fre- 
quently wins a call for a second encore or 
“|fmore. This spells success, and means a 
‘ igreat deal of happiness and satisfaction to 
t yourself and, incidentally, a box-office 
4 raise. The study of dramatics and elocu- 
i) tion is a great help to the soloist, teaching 
“Shim to be free and easy when standing, 
nd not awkward and stiff. 


Inter pretation 


CULTURAL DEMAND made of a real 
ist, whether an instrumentalist or a 
singer, is interpretation, and this brings 
out every resource of the musician who 
las really mastered all the elements per- 
ing to the proper practice for control. 
Every composition has a title, usually in- 
Wdicative of the style of the number to be 
P ayed. Study the name of a selection, no 
matter in which style it is written. Select 
a solo with a florid bit of “fireworks,” with 
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We HAVE HEARD much about the note C, 
till we sometimes wonder why it is not A 
hat causes all the commotion, A being the 
rst letter of the alphabet. Then it has 
een also observed that a certain C is made 
“ instruments, such 


“open” on three-valve 
iS cornets and other horns; and that, when 
A unison with a note on the piano, it de- 
ermines the character name of the instru- 
ment, such as “B-flat,” “E-flat,” and so 
. The following example will show how 
is determination is made, the notes shown 
being in unison: 
Ex.1 


Cornet, Clarinet, 
Soprano Saxophone 


we 
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Piano or Organ 


(+ on the instruments named above 
B-flat on the piano, the instru- 
d to be “in B-flat.” Note the 


“C” in 
By GEORGE B. 


The Responsibilities of a Cornet Soloist 
(Continued from Page 376) 


all sorts of cadenzas, variations, double 
and triple articulations, astounding technic, 
and with a high brilliant finish! Imagine 
for yourself a sort of story for such a 
number, after having learned it properly. 
Do not just play notes. Use inflection of 
tone with all sorts of shadings. When you 
play a solo you are making a declamation 
—telling the audience a story through 
music. You should be able to sway an 
audience of varying minds, just as some 
great orator would. When this is accom- 
plished, success will crown your efforts. 

Other styles of solos should be carefully 
studied, especially operatic arias. If pos- 
sible, attend the opera from which the 
aria is selected, witness the whole produc- 
tion, note the action on the stage, and hear 
the artists sing the aria. Then study the 
interpretation you wish to give it. 

Study songs, ballads and romanzas, each 
different from the other, and with a dif- 
ferent story to tell, according to the senti- 
ment of each. Learn the words perfectly, 
so as to give a rendition that reflects the 
proper sentiment, and interpret them just 
as a great artist would. Sing this through 
the cornet, as it were, with all the emotion 
possible, and you will enthrall your lis- 
teners. 

It is difficult to see how anyone can play 
a song musically, if the sentiment is not 
observed. The result, otherwise, is just a 
succession of cold brass notes coming 
from the bell of an unresponsive cornet. 
Play naturally, with expression that will 
please all who hear you. Then you your- 
self will have pleasure, and you will love 
to practice, and love your work. 

It is with these conditions of perfect 
health, perfect practice, progressive per- 
sonality, and a really artistic state of mind, 
that you can become an outstanding artist 
throughout the whole world. Each player 
has an equal chance with the other, if he 
pays the same price in conscientious prep- 
aration and study. 


Music 


THORNTON 


sounds like A on the piano, the instrument 
is said to be “in A,” and would play “in 
A” if by so doing a better key would be 
provided. It will be observed that the so- 
prano saxophone was excluded in Example 
2, there being no saxophones “in A.” 

The examples following will illustrate 
the unison notes of some of the other 
instruments : 

Ex.3 


Alto Saxophone, Alto Horn, 
Baritone Saxophone, Bass 


Piano or Organ 


Ex.4 


Tenor Saxophone, 
Baritone, Trombone 
Piano or Organ 


These examples show why cornets, clar- 
inets, soprano saxophones, trombones, and 
baritones are called “B-flat instruments” 
also why alto horns, other saxophones, and 
basses are called “E-flat instruments.” It 
will be observed that the “C” was the gov- 
erning note; and, if for no other reason 
than this, “Cc would be a note of primal 
importance in music. 
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Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


VOICE. QUESTIONS _Avaiered | 


“By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


The Young Tenor 
1. 1 am supposed to be a tenor although 

my range is only from B on the second line of 
the bass staff to G@ on the third line above it; 
and I am siextcen years old. Am I a tenor? 

2. Can the voice be built higher by vocal 
training? 

3. Is siavteen 
lessons? Foe 

}. Are pieces like La Danza by Rossini, and 
Celeste Aida too difficult for the untrained 
voice? 

5. What is the range of a lyric tenor? Of a 
dramatic tenor? 

6. Is it right to imitate other singers? 

7. How long should @ singer study the pi- 
ano? Is five years enough? 4 

8. What operas will John Carter appear in 
at the Metropolitan Opera House this winter? 


been 1) . 


A. 1. Tone quality determines the classi- 
fication of a voice almost as much as range. 
-Ilf your voice has a real tenor quality, you are 
a tenor in spite of its limits. 

2. A well schooled singing teacher, who 
will teach you how to stand, how to breathe, 
how to free your throat, jaw and tongue, how 
to form your vowels and consonants, will, if 
you seriously practice, in time help you to in- 
crease the range of your voice. 

3. At sixteen the tenor is seldom entirely 
developed. Consult the best. singing teacher 
in your neighborhood, and abide by his advice. 

4. La Danza by Rossini and Verdi’s Celeste 
Aida are both extremely difficult pieces of 
music, Until you are older and more experi- 
enced it would be safer to content yourself 
with easier and simpler songs. 

5. Range: Lyric Tenor, C on the second 
space of the bass staff to B-flat on the third 
line of the treble clef (or fourth added line 
above the bass; Dramatic Tenor, range almost 
the same, but the tone quality is heavier 
and thicker. 

6. It will do you no harm to imitate good 
singers with voices similar to your own. Be 
eareful to imitate their good points and ig- 
nore their faults. As soon as possible develop 
your own individuality. 

7. Study of the piano is always an aid to 
f singer, and most singers are not musicians 
enough. How long one should study the piano 
is a matter of opinion. However, a singer can 
never know too much about music. 

8. Write directly to Mr. Edward Johnson, 
General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York City, enclosing a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope; and perhaps he 
will reply to you. 


too young to start singing 


The Singer of Fifty 

. I sang in a choir as a girl but never 
had a chance to study until now. I am fifty, 
I have a mezzosoprano voice and I sing in the 
Mother’s Choir. It embarrasses me, because I 
cannot make my voice sound beautiful and 
full in the way it should, Am I too old? I am 
in good health, though fairly stout. Please 
recommend some books for me, and tell. me 
where to get them.—Mrs. W. L. R. 


A. It would not be quite honest to tell you 
that a woman of fifty can hope to have as good 
a voice or to improve as rapidly as a girl of 
twenty. But, at fifty, and if she is in good 
health, she still has a few of her singing years 
left, and she should lose no time in taking 
advantage of them. Perhaps your embarrass- 
ment when you sing comes from fear, an in- 
feriority complex the doctors call it. Sing then 
as often and as boldly as you can, and do not 
forget to practice every day. 

The publishers of Tur Erupe will get for 
you and send you any books you desire, I 
would suggest Shakespeare’s “Plain words on 
Singing’; Shaw and Lindsay’s “Educational 
Vocal Technique” ; and my small book, “*What 
the Vocal Student Should Know.” 


The Letter R—to Roll or Not to Roll 
I should like to have your opinion as 
to the correct diction in regard to the singing 
and pronouncing of the letter R, It scems to 
be the fashion for vocalists in Canada to roll 
the R on every conceivable occasion. The R 
is rolled in the middle of words suweh as har- 
mony, mercies, and even in heart and Lord. 
It seems to me that the unnecessary rolling 
of the R is very much overdone and often a 
gratuitous display of ignorance rather than 
an evidence of correct singing. Some time ago 
I dared to ask Sir B. OC. Bairstow’s opinion; 
and his view that the R should be rolled only 
before vowels and not before consonants is 
certainly interesting and instructive, 
I must confess, as an Englishman of wide 
experience in choir directing, over a long pe- 


riod of years, that the abuse of this rolling © 


me almost beyond endurance. 


has disguste 


. . . 


A. There are certainly two ways of sound- 
ing the consonant R in English, First, the 
trilled or rolled R, in the production of which 
the tongue rolls or trills in the front part of 
the mouth; and Second, the slurred or burred 
R, in which the motion of the tongue is much 
less pronosaeas and, as a consequence, the 
sound of the R is not nearly so long nor so 
vigorous. I know of no rule which will meet 
every case. Sir BE. C. Bairstow’s rule that the 
rolled R should occur only before a vowel and 
never before a consonant is an excellent one, 
as you point out; but it does not go quite far 
enough, Perhaps to it might be added that 


va ; F . 4 


the meaning of the word and the smoothn 
or the roughness of the musical phrase m 
also be taken into consideration. For examplh 
in the songs Rolling in Foaming Billows, b 
Haydn, or Revenge, Timotheus Cries, by Ha 
del, the rolled R seems to be extremely effe 
tive and dramatic. Without it the musi 
phrase loses accent and virility. On the co 
trary, to roll the first R in Schumann's settin 
of Tom Moore's lovely poem, Row Gently Her 
My Gondolier, or the first R in Spohr’s ver 
legato song, Rose Softly Blooming, would spo 
the beauty of the verse and upset the serenit 
of the music. And yet the R must be ver 
clearly audible, or the effect would be W 
Gently Here, or Wose Softly Blooming, whie 
would be quite ludicrous. Again, in a smooth 
tender phrase, such as Read Mea ents 2 Poem 
the rolled R would be simply unthinkable 
“Our Fatherrr which arrrt in heaven,’ woul 
not sound very reverent, nor would “Lorrd 
nor “For Thy tenderr merrreies sake,’ usin 
the strongly rolled R in each instance. Th 
rarest of all things, “Common Sense,” as we! 
as rule, must be our guide; and, if we combin 
them, we will not go very far astray. 


Is One too Old at Thirty? 

Q. Lam thirty years of age and have take 
singing lessons six months. Since childhood 
have sung as an alto in a choir, but my teache 
insists I am a soprano, My voice has grows 
much larger, but I fear the tones above F 
yet I have a wide range when I vocalize. Whe: 
singing in the alto range I am at ease, bu 
uncomfortable when I sing soprano. If I an 
too old I would rather devote myself to th 
piano.—M, Z. 


A. Thirty years of age is rather late t 
start singing lessons; you should have com 
menced when you first joined the choir. Ther 
is no use in crying over spilled milk. Star 
right away, if you really want to do anything 

Perhaps you are neryous when you sing th 
upper tones and stiffen when you sing them 
As you are able to vocalize upon these tones 
it is likely that your tongue, throat, and jay 
actions are too forceful and hard, especial); 
when you form vowels and consonants. Yor 
live in the greatest city in America, famou 
for the number and skill of its singing teachers 
Have an audition with one of these well know! 
men, and abide by his advice. 


The Poor but Ambitious Singer 

Q. On Sunday, April 25th, 1935, in the aj 
ternoon at the age of forty, God called me t 
sing for Him. Since then I have been strug 
gling along, trying to take voice lessons, whicl 
I realize I need very much in order that . 
may advance quickly, so that Christ can pu 
His message over through me. I cannot under 
stand why God called a poor uneducater 
woman; yet James 2-5 tells us, “Hath no 
God chosen the poor of this world, rich i 
faith?” Do you know of any person of wealtl 
or any strong organization whom you thin 
might give to the poor to send me to school 
From the depth of my heart, I thank you, pray 
ing that the spirit of Christ shall lead you 

—Mrs. C. HY 


A. Anyone who has such a sincere an 
earnest desire to sing, and who feels hersel 
divinely inspired to deliver the sacred mes 
sage through singing, should be encouraged it 
every way possible. Have you no generous per 
sons of wealth and no strong charitable organ 
izations in your own city and your own state 
It is scarcely within the province of the Edi 
tor of the Voice Questions to find such a per 
son or such an organization for you. Believ 
me, when I tell you that we sympathise deeply 
with your ambition and wish you every sor 
of good luck and success. 


Catarrh and Inflamed Turbinates 

g. I have been told by a physician that mj 
turbinates are unusually large and that my 
nose should be operated upon, Since J have 
been studying singing, I have been wondering 
if their largeness could be responsible for some 
of my vocal difficulties. If I get a tone tha 
seems to flow through my nose, the tone i. 
clear and has timbre; but I feel a pressure 
inside “ nose, which lingers for hours. Di 
ou think this is caused by my enlarged tur 
inates? Should they be lessened by operatio 
or shrunk by cocaine or ephedrine? I also a 
phy catarrh, which interferes with m 
singing. What can TI do to cure myself of thi: 
condition?—J. G. 


A. I think you put the cart before th 
horse, It is the catarrh which has caused 
enlarged turbinates, not the enlarged tu 
nates, which causes the catarrh, i this tin 
the entire mucous membrane which— 
cavities of the nose and the frontal 
is probably involved. Have you sinusitis 
the continual dropping of mucous, which té 
place while you pe made the vocal ¢ 

ellow and interfered with the resili 
oth cords and the muscles that move 
It would be secgcrees for you to try 


yourself. Nor do eve that 
of either cocaine or 


a a a ee 


vice for enabl 
_ keep his rhythm steady. It is done mostly by 
pianists, for the player on a wind or a stringed 
— instrument accomplishes the same end by beat- 
ing time with his foot. The singer often “beats 
) time’ with his hand, but the pianist needs both 
his hands and his feet in his business, so his 
only resource is to use his throat muscles, 
hythm is the movement 
rhythmic training always involves some kind 
a muscular movement. This is true even in 
the case of that most elaborate of all rhythm 
raining systems, “Dalcroze Burythmics,” the 

ndamental principle of which involves ex- 
_ pression of the music by means of muscular 
movements. 

Your teacher is might in asking you to count 
at the beginning o 
rhythm is not yet steady. But if he asks you to 
‘ontinue to count when you can play steadily 
ithout this device, he is like the doctor who 
asks his patient to continue to use a crutch 


healed. 
Clarinet Question. 


briefly, 
lays d 
the score. Thus a clarinet in B-flat actually 
sounds pitches a whole step lower than the 


tehes a minor third higher, a horn in F 


ow to Play Bach. 


‘| QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


A Music Information Service Department 


Conducted 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin Coll 
Musical Editor, Webster New lccerparionel Deletes 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unl 
and address of the inquirere Only initials, deste ied ting S 


» Count Or Not to Count. 


My teacher insists on my counting out 


gud and I count to myself all of the time. Do 
ou think it is necessary to count out loud, or 
at your foot?—mM. D. 


eeating aloud is a time honored de- 
ng an elementary musician to 


in music, and 


your study, while your 


after his lame knee has been completely 


Could you let me know of any books 


dealing with clarinet playing, tone, and so on, 
and also any studies that would help me to 
improve my playing.—R. W. VP. 


“The Langenus Clarinet Method, Part 


I,” is a very fine book for building tone, attack, 
phrasing and other musicianly qualities. The 
explanations are fine and the completeness of 
fingerings and examples of where to use them 
are unequalled 
For advanced etudes and duets I highly rec- 
ommend 
Langenus. 
A fine book of medium difficult etudes of 
both slow and a | character is “Thirty Two 
Etudes” b 

procured through the publishers of Tur Erups, 


Queer Sign—What Does It Mean? 


erhaps in any other book. 


“Virtuoso Studies and Duos” by 


Rose. 


ny of these books may be 


What docs “zu 2” mean when placed 


over a note? It occurs throughout Tschaikow- 
sky's “Fifth Symphony,’ that is, in the con- 
ductor’s score.—R, A. J. 

A. I wonder whether you have not misread 
this abbreviation. I have gone carefully through 
the Tschaikowsky score and I do not find any 
such sign. 
where Tschaikowsky writes a2 or a3, or I Il 
a2 to indicate that two instruments, as for 
example two flutes, are to double on a certain 
part, Sometimes he writes a3 and this (in the 
ute part) would indicate that all three flutes 
re to play in unison. 


However, thgre are many places 


Why Transposing Instruments? 


What is the reason of having instru- 


ments in various pitches? For instance the 
larinet in B-flat 
in A, and 80 on. Ts it only for quality of tone? 
Why are we taught the wrong names to notes 
such instruments that are not in C? When 


sarophone in E-flat, cornet 


lay, on the sarophone, a note with the 
le finger of the left hand, why is it called 


© (third space) when in reality it is B-flat 
(fourth space) f—T. K. H., U.S. S. R. 
A. The matter of transposing instruments 


always troubled the student of music. 
a transposing instrument is one that 
ifferent pitches from those printed in 


indicate, a clarinet in B-flat sounds 


ches a perfect fifth lower, and so on. 


ds pit 
% h tes reasons that are given for the 
xXistence of transposing instruments are 1. 


a certain size of instrument is the ideal, 
as tone quality is concerned—a clarinet 
for instance, sounding much _ better 


a net in C (just as a full sized violin 


better than one of three-quarter size) ; 
that writing for a transposing instru- 
often makes it possible to write in an 
example when the composi- 


F. 


wier key, as for 
x in B-flat major and the clarinet part is 
‘ ? 


Please send me information regarding 
atur giving analyses and suggestions as 
aying the ludes and Fugues” of Bach. 

; it * to the most reliable edition 


man ks that give the 
Bg ee atte 
ats “3. 8 


ch.—O 
here are 
s of the “Preludes and Fu 
that of Ebenezer 
; Preludes and Fu 


great interpreter 
give instructions 
can tell you how 

it.” This is 


the full name 
or pseudonym given, will be published. 


What Is L’istesso Tempo; and 
What Is An Octave? 

Q. 1. In the last line of Caprice Viennois 
by Fritz Kreisler, there is this direction, 
L'istesso Tempo (J = J.). Does this mean to 
divide the group of jour } into a group of sia } 
and keep it in the time of the preceeding two 
measures in three-cight Vivo? 

2. Please give me the correct definition of 
an octave? I have always used the following: 
An octave is the interval between a given letter 
and its repetition in an ascending or descend- 
ing series, It includes eight staff degrees. One 
of my pupils used this in school, but her teacher 
said it was wrong, giving this instead. “If one 
note has eight vibrations, the same note above 
has sixteen vibrations.” This is true, but sup- 
pose the pupil does not know the law of string 
vibration ?—S,. K. 


A. 1. The term L’istesso Tempo is used 
when the same basic tempo or bar beat is to 
continue even though a different kind of note 
is used to represent the beat. The most com- 
mon change of this kind is when six-eight 
changes to two-four, or vice versa. In this case 
the beat note is either J. in six-eight, but J in 
two-four, or the reverse, the direction L’istesso 
Tempo indicating that the basic tempo or rate 
of speed of beats is to remain the same, regard- 
less of the change in notes filling these beats. 

2. Both answers are essentially correct, 
yours considering the musician’s viewpoint 
and the other teacher's, the physics or acous- 
ties one. The Elson Music Dictionary defines 
an octave as an interval of eight diatonic 
sounds, or degrees. 


Syllables for Chromatic Tones. 

Q. 1. What are the names given to the 
noies in sight singing, both natural, sharped, 
and flatted, that is for the movable do system? 

2. Also the accents in the following kinds 
of time: nine-cight, twelwe-eight and three-two. 

3. Can you explain syncopation to me in 
these times: fowr-four, three-four, sia-eight, 
two-four and four-two? 

4. Can you explain what is meant by min- 
galing of double and triple divisions of the 
beat ?—T. K. 


A. 1. The syllables usually sung to the 
ascending and descending chromatic scale are: 
DO—di—Rb—tri -—M1-—FA-—fi-—-SO—si—LA 
—li—TI—DOo—Ti—te—LA—le—SO—se— 
FA—M I—me—RE—ra—-DO, with the vowels 
sounded as in the Italian language—ah—aye, 


2. In nine-eight the accents are on one, 
four and seven; in twelve-eight they fall on 
one, four, seven and ten. Three-two measure 
has only one accent, on the first count. 

3. Syncopation always involves the accen- 
tuation of a beat or a part of a beat that is 
ordinarily not accented. This principle is the 
same in all kinds of measures. 

. In four-four time, a beat may be divided 
into }} or {J}; and, if you sometimes have one 
8 


and sometimes the other, this is a mingling 
of duple and triple. 


How to Pronounce Pianist 

Q. 1. Must the word “pianist” be pro- 
nounced “pee-anist” with the accent entirely on 
the first syllable, or is a more conservative pro- 
nunciation all right? 

2. Is there necessarily a different pronuncia- 
tion for a lady or gentleman pianist ?—M. E. 


A. 1. Either pronunciation is correct, but 
the majority of people accent the second 
syllable. . 

2. No. 


Information About the Dulcimer. 

I noticed in the February issue of THB 
Ervupe your answer to B. G. W.’s question 
about the dulcimer. I would suggest that this 
party write to Mr. Erie Torrey of Allegan, 
Michigan, who has manufactured a number 
of these instruments and is familiar with the 
playing of them. I understand that he is 
making one at the present time. Mr, Torrey 
and his wife played, several years ago, for the 
pleasure of Mr. Ford. Mrs. Torrey has played 


the dulcimer for fifty years.—W. H. 


SCHMITZ MASTER CLASSES 
June 19 to July 29 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


World Famous Pianist and Teacher 


Author of the book, “CAPTURE OF 
INSPIRATION” 
A great artist ‘who combines the finest 
classical traditions and the best contem- 


hi ts. 
MASTER CLASSES in Piano Technique and 


artists. 
ddress the Director of the Summer Session. 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES 


Laxe Merritt, Oaxrann, Caur. 


() Bere. tN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


A DIVISION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Graduates are prominent in the musical world 
as concert artists, music teachers and super- 
visors in public and private schools, directors 
of conservatories, deans of college music de- 
partments. 


Thorough instruction in all branches of music 
.. . 46 specialist teachers .. . excellent equip- 
ment (over 200 practice rooms, 23 modem 
organs, including two large recital instruments) 

inspiring concerts by world-famous mu- 
sicians and organizations . weekly student 
recitals for these reasons Oberlin Con- 
servatory attracts talented and ambitious stu- 
dents from 39 states and 6 foreign countries. 
Degrees: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of School 
Music, and Bachelor of Arts, with major in 
music. Oberlin College, on the same campus, 
makes possible excellent combination courses. 


For catalog address 


FRANK H. SHAW. Director. 


Box 569, OBERLIN, OHIO 


Ohe Clebeland Institute of ()usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Faculty of Nationally Known Musicians 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
INSTITUTE OF 


DET ROI MUSICAL ART 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman 
DR. EDWARD B. MANVILLE, President 


Member of the National Association of Music Schools. 
Founded 1897. All branches of Music and Dramatic Art, 
School of Sacred Music. Faculty of 70 artists. Accredited 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 

H. B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
52 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world's greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


Eight Weeks 
{ Summer Session 
June 26th to August 18th 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Four and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 
of Artist Teachers. Seventh Annual Bach Festival, 
June 9 and 10, 1939. Send for catalogue or informa- 


tion to: 
ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


THE DUNNING COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY——_____. 


Creative—Pre-School—Intermediate—Junior—Senior Courses 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, International Dean 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS 


Miss Allie E. Barcus 
2001 Hill Crest 

Ft. Worth, Texas: 
Chicago and Kansas City 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick 
940 S. E. 68 Ave., Portland, Ore.: 
San Francisco—July Sth 

and New York City—Aug. 9th 


Miss Adda Eddy 
136 West Sandusky 
Bellefontaine, Ohio: 
Columbus and Dayton 


Mrs. Laud German Phippen 
3508 Potomac Ave. 
Dallas, Texas: 

Denver and Los Angeles 


Miss Minnie Cogbill 
2727 W. Grace St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Mrs. Virginia Ryan 
76 E. 79th St., New York City 
Normal and Interpretation 
Classes 


Mrs. Stella H. Seymour 
1419 8S. St. Mary's St. 
San Antonio, Texas——June 4th 
Houston, Texas—July 9th 


Dates and booklet of information sent upon request. 


* *+ * * * 


“Let us rejoice and-yet ponder over the new day the radio is ushering in, 
not a new kind of music, but a new opportunity for all to hear stimulating 
works both simple and complex.’—Jessie Stillman Kelley. 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS(Western) 


Mr. and Mrs. Abby De Avirett 


Teachers of Piano 
Telephone WHitney 7340 


Residence Studios, 267 South Arden Boulevard 
(Corner Third Street) Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
FE 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 


610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON 


Author of "Basic Pianoforte Technique” 


Coach of Young Artists. 
for Concert Work. Class Courses 
in Technique, Pianistic Interpretation, Normal 
Methods for Piano Teachers. 
609 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
2833 Webster Street, Berkeley, Cal. 


Teacher of Te ochers. 
Pupils Prepared 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Mid-West) 


NINA BOLMAR 
Teacher of voice 
Endorsed by L. S, Samoiloff 
612 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, III. 
Phone: Web. 4937 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


Pianist and Teacher 
assistant and successor to Emil Liebling 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Telephone Webster 4937 


ELAINE DE SELLEM 


Mezro-Soprano 
Youthful voices developed. Mature voices 
rejuvenated 
Major Teacher of Yoice 


American Conservatory 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Kimball Hall 


RICHARD DE YOUNG 
Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of many famous concert, radio and opera 
artists. Associated teachers in languages, har- 
mony, solfege, classes in operatic repertoire under 
famous conductor. Phone: Delaware 2338. 


721 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


BARBARA BLATHERWICK 


Recital - Coloratura Soprano - Opera 
Teacher of Voice 
The Italian bel canto, founded on the 
principles of Manuel Garcia 
43 Fifth Avenue New York Tel.: GRamercy 5-6392 
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Making Son 


Abide With Me, the 


TO STUDY? 


GO 
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KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


OOOO? 


(Louis) (Betsy) 


DORNAY — CULP 


Only teachers of Lucille Manners 
Cities Service Radio Star 


344 West 72 St. New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 7-4999 


EVERETT ALBERT ENGSTROM 


Voice Consultant-Teacher of Singing 
Correct and Corrective Voice Training 
(Special Course for Chorus and Choir Directors) 
Steinway Hall—New York City 
Editor: Voice Dept., Music Teachers Review. Pres. 
Associated Music Teachers League. Member: 
N. Y. Singing Teachers Asso.; M.T.N.A. 
Write for summer schedule and Se cla rates 
452 Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. WA 7-6552 


ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH ST., N. Y. C. Tel. Endicott 2-2084 
On Tuesdays and "Wednesdays in Philadelphia, as 
Director of Piano Department in the Combs College 
of Music, 133! S. Broad St. 
Pupils accepted during Summer. Credits for degrees. 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 


LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since 1922 
14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Summer Class—July and August 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 
200 W. 57th St., 


Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 


New York 


Study Modern Popular Piano Playing with 
HENRY SCOTT 


Famous Screen and Radio Pianist—Teacher 
Courses in Swing—Harmony—Orchestrations. 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
Telephone Columbus 5-6894 or write 


315 West 57th St. New York City 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Moritz 1k lake ® 
and Josef Hofmann. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 7th Ave. : 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City}4 


Summer Master Class—June to Sept.—Apply Now. s 
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ANNE YAGO (Mrs. W. H. McGuffey) 
A Teacher of Voice 


With Years of Experience as Contralto Prima DonnaP§ 
with the Leading Grand Opera and Light Opera? 
companies of The United States. e 

Pupils prepared for Radio, Concert and Opera &§ 


OOo? 


Studio—1l908 N Street, N.W. Washington, D. C.RS 
Phone District—4079 ry 
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gs by Magic 


music of which Dame Clara Butt stated that Mr. 


Samuel Liddle wrote for her in two days, is not the only famous song com- 


posed in double-quick time. Boucica 
morning to Balfe, 
piano and excitedly played the melody 


Tito Mattei had a similar inspiration 


the air on the piano immediately after reading the words; 


of The Holy City came in a flood 
(Stephen Adams) on the receipt of 

used to tell how he was walking home 
the idea of In Old Madrid came to hi 
into a shop, seized a paper bag, and in 
melody. More startling still Schubert 


who merely glance 


ult took the words of Killarney one 
d through them, then sat down at the 
which all the world was soon singing. 
in regard to Dear Heart, striking out 
while the music 
of inspiration to Michael Maybrick 
Mr. Weatherley’s poem. Trotére, too, 
from the Aquarium one evening, when 
m. Not having paper handy, he rushed 
two minutes scribbled down the whole 
is recorded as having written his im- 


mortal Hark, Hark, the Lark! on the back of a menu sheet in a Vienna 
restaurant, and as rapidly as he could make the notes. 


How to Encourage a Child to Practice 
(Continued from Page 411) 


fifteen minute period should be inserted at 
noon and the remaining practice later in 
the day. If these periods are systematically 
arranged and maintained there will still be 
plenty of time for a child to have sufficient 
outdoor exercise and recreation. 

Some mothers find it occasionally advis- 
able to sit in the room while their children 
practice, so they can see if the teacher’s 
instructions are being followed. At such 


Mother Goose, Mus. Doc. 
(Continued from Page 368) 


Polly F, 1 am learning a beautiful new 
language. They call it the “Language of 
the Soul,” but I call it Music. (Plays 
Dream Song by Mrs. R. R. Forman. 
Grade 2.) 

Jack. I see you didn’t bring your wife 
with you, Peter. Are you sure she will stay 
at home? 

Peter, the Pumpkin Eater. I really did 
have a hard time keeping my wife at home, 
until I bought her a piano; but now my 
troubles are over. (Plays The Big Bass 
Singer by Walter Rolfe. Grade 1%.) 

Jack, Oh, Georgey Porgey, won't you tell 
me how you came to kiss all those pretty 
girls? Did you like it? 

Georgey Porgey. Even if I do like the 
girls, there is something else I like and that 
is Music, (Plays Balloons in the Air by 
Bertha R. Frick. Grade 3.) 

(Old Woman in a Shoe comes out of 

book followed by her children, from 

large to small, dressed alike in Dutch 

costumes. She counts them, fusses with 

their caps and dresses, gives a sigh and 
speaks.) 

Old W. It means hard work to care for 
so many children, but I brought them here 
to-night to show you what they have 
learned in one year. 

(As each one approaches the piano 

she calls) 

Old W. Now be sure to count. Watch 
that second measure. (Selection of pieces 
for the children may be made from list that 
follows this playlet.) 

Mother G. Even Jack Horner has come 
out of his corner to meet you, Jack. 

Jack H. 1 won’t make a speech but just 
play my piece. (Plays Pelican’s Prome- 
nade by William Baines. Grade 3.) 

Mother G. Old King Cole has cheered 
us up many times. What are you going to 
do to-night? 

Old King Cole. My Fiddlers Three are 
not with me to-night, so I shall have to 
entertain you myself. (Plays Cheerfulness 
by Daniel Rowe. Grade 2%.) 

Mother G. The Queen of Hearts has left 
her tarts to travel through Musicland. 

Queen of H. Mother Goose with her 
magic key unlocked the door to this won- 
derful Land of Music; and the more we 
travel and explore, the more we find new 
charms and beauties. (Plays The Queen of 
Hearts by Mari Paldi. Grade 2%.) 

Mother G. Late again my Ten O’clock 
Scholar. 

Ten O’Clock Scholar. 
lazily yawns and speaks), 


(Enters slowly, 


Always tired, always late, 

That is such a cruel fate. 
Teacher says that I must be 

Wide awake, but hully gee! 
All the world is topsy turvy 

If it thinks that I can hurry. 
But there is one thing I do, 

Which-is not the least bit new; 
I can play, if I just try, 

A nice slow, gentle lullaby. 


(Plays Little Attic of Dreams by Frank H. 
Grey. Grade 2.) 

Jack. My, that’s great. Mother Goose, I 
feel so happy and strong. I believe I could 
almost walk. . 

Mother G, That is the marvelous ex- 
perience of everybody who really knows 
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The Clown—A. P. Risher. Gr. 2. 
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times it is well to remember that sugge 
tions and criticisms are often necessa 
but encouragement is equally important. 

All of this advice places much respon 
sibility upon parents, if they wish thei 
children to succeed in music. A solid part 
nership between parents and children mus 
be formed and never dissolved until th 
children have reached the zenith of thei 
parents’ expectation. 


music. It makes us forget our troubles, ou 
weariness and pain; and for the time w 
enter an enchanted land full of good chee 
and lovely dreams. 

Jack. Vd like to try it myself if you'’l 
help, Mother Goose. (Plays The First Les 
son by C. W. Krogmann. Grade 1.) 

Jack. Now, Mother Goose, it is you 
turn. Show us what you found in this en 
chanted country. 

(Mother Goose plays Swaying Daffodils b 
A. R. Overlade. Grade 3%.) 

Mother G. Little Mother, you have no 
said a word for a long time. What do yo 
think of this great adventure of ours? 

Mother. My heart is full of joy for this 
little boy. He has found a new interest, and 
through it I am expecting great things for 
his health, strength and happiness. These 
lines I once read express my thoughts: 


Music exalts each joy, allays each grief 
Expels diseases, softens every pain. 

There’s music in the sighing of a reed. 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill. 

There’s music in all things, if men had ears, 
Their earth is but the echo of the spheres. 


Mother G. My children, our work for to- 
night is finished. Let us now return to our 
home, inside the corner of our book, where 
we will wait for the call from other boys 
and girls, to whom we can bring our mes- 
sage of cheer and helpfulness. 

(Finale March—Spirit of the Hour 

by Wallace A. Johnson. Grade 3%.) 

(As the march is played all the char- 
acters leave. The Ten O’Clock Scholar, 

who has fallen asleep, awakens with a 

start and slowly follows the last one. 

Jack and his Mother silently watch 

their departure and then leave, with the 

crutches left behind.) 
kOe Ok OK 

Stokes Wonder Book of Mother Goose 
will give suggestions for the various cos- 
twmes. 


Other Appropriate Pieces Which 
May Be Used on This Program 
The Little White Lamb—A. Bennett. 
Gr. 1%. 

March of the Wee Folk—J. L. Gaynor. 
Gc 

The Winding Road (Right Hand Alone)— 
P: Bliss. ‘Gr. 3. 

Hallowe’en—Cecil Burleigh. Gr. 3 


The Frogs’ Concert—F. B. DeLeone. 
Gr. 2%. 


The Giant and the Elf—A. W. Dortch. 
Grud. 
Little Jack Horner—G. W. Hamer. Gr. 2. 
Jack and Jill—G. W. Hamer. Gr. 2 
A Dream Journey—Marie Hobson. Gr, 1%. 
Toyland Parade—H. P. Hopkins. Gr. 1. 
Taffy Was a Welshman—C. Huerter. Gr. 
2u. 
Puss in the Corner, Galop—W. A. ae 
Gr. 2%. 
Little Lame Lucky—R. N. Kerr. Gr. 1. 
The Donkey Trot—C. F. Koehler. Gr. 7 
The March Hare—Mari Paldi. Gr. 2%. 
The Jolly Clown—R. R. Peery. Gr.2,  — 
The Witch Goes Riding—L. C. Rebe. Gr. 
24. Tw 


Old Mother Hubbard—J. H. Rogers. Gr. 1 
Tripping Along—A. A. Thompson. Gr. 1% 
Little Miss Muffet—F, A. —_ ais 
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Advance of Publication Offers 
‘oe —June 1939— 


"=@ AISI of the books in this list are in 
ee preparation for publication. The low 
Advance Offer Cash Prices apply 
ths only to orders placed Now. Delivery 
aa (postpaid) will be made when the 


books are published. Paragraphs de- 
scribing each publication follow on 
these pages. 


tf a Banp BookK—Le1pzEN 
'. NR ar oe Eo eos cheasicsninier $0.15 
_ 25 or More Parts, Each 


: MSenductor’s Score (PianO) ....sesecscepeeeccessceceeee 25 

: UT OF THE SEA—CHILDREN’S OPERETTA— 
EIST. Ry cE vies 0 <5. oun xan eva cosesasnspoddypon 35 
LAY AND SING—PIANO—RICHTER ......:s000sse0e0se00 wo 

| TEN Stuptes IN BLacK AND WHITE—PIANO— 
RE DESERT F60s 650, 5k sos <pesensbacacaconecnvireouceuvapsseese -20 

| Twetve Master Etupes IN Minor Keys— 
“ rian eee REE AIAS ath, Cueva toch guess snscsussacesconaesé -20 
2 OUTHFUL BARITONE, THE—SONG ALBUM .... .35 
& FH YoutHrut TENOR, THE—SONG ALBUM ......+ss0+ 35 
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THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH— 
When the representative of Alber Studio As- 
sociated Artists, photographers in Philadel- 
_) phia, Pa, submitted the “Bride and Groom” 
| | photograph to us, immediately we wanted it 
i for the June issue. 
ETUDE Miss Verna Shaffer, 

music mayasine a Philadelphia artist 
well-known to Erupe 
readers, supplied the 
necessary artwork and 
air-brushing to give 
us the musical back- 
ground and the little 
decorative sketches 


} which we added to 
the photograph to 
| make it individually 


an Erupe cover. 

- Musie and weddings go hand in hand. Wise 
indeed are the “newlyweds” who see to it 
that music continues on into their lives after 
wedding day. 


CLASSIC BAND BOOK, For Young 
ands, Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén— 
approval with which educators, every- 
re, have greeted the announcement of 
ming publication is best evidenced 
| the flood of advance orders that have been 
eed for copies. Bands of junior or senior 
ages, after a few months’ preliminary 
aining, can take up these numbers as a 
t repertoire. The contents will be similar 
» the arrangements in Presser’s Little Clas- 
*s Orchestra Folio. 
The value of a collection of this type read- 
e appreciated by the sincere school 
or who realizes that in order to 


t 
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A MONTHLY BULLETIN OF INTEREST 
. sr TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


clarinets and brasses, can get quite satisfac- 
tory results in the playing of them. The 
Conductor's Score book has a playing piano 
score for study and rehearsal, together with 
a two-stave compact score for conducting. 

In advance of publication the price for the 
instrument parts is 15 cents each; where the 
set ordered runs to 25 books the price is 10 
cents each. Conductor’s Score, 25 cents. 
Copies will be delivered when the work is 
published, at which time these introductory 
prices will be withdrawn. 


TWELVE MASTER’ ETUDES’ IN 
MINOR KEYS. For Piano (Grade 6-8) 
by Franciszek Zachara—The talent of cer- 
tain composers seems best suited to music 
of grace and intimacy. An outstanding exam- 
ple from classic sources is 
the great Pole, Frederic 
Chopin, whose works are 
described as having the ut- 
most delicacy and _ refine- 
ment. It is therefore not 
surprising to find these char- 
acteristics in the music of 
the young Polish pianist, 
Franciszek Zachara, whose 
public appearances as ‘a 
soloist in this country have 
been eminently — successful. 

Compositions by Franciszek Zachara are 
not unknown to Erupe readers. Recent issues 
have contained recital pieces by this artist 
which have attracted much attention. The 
present work constitutes miniature Etudes in 
each of the twelve different minor keys. For 
study purposes, many technical phases are 
presented, such as octave and chord studies, 
arpeggios, rapid scale passages, and intricate 
rhythms. Beyond and above this, however, 
is genuine music of a high order, with an 
immediate appeal to the competent and am- 
bitious performer. 

We are indeed pleased to be able to an- 
nounce the forthcoming publication of so im- 
portant a work for the advanced pianist. A 
single copy may be ordered now in advance 
of publication at the low price of 20 cents, 
postpaid. The work when published will ap- 
pear under the cover of The Music Mastery 
Series. 


THE YOUTHFUL BARITONE, An AI- 
bum of Songs for Studio and Recital—One 
of the most encouraging results of the devel- 
opment of vocal music in our schools is the 
number of really talented young folk who 
have been “discovered” to possess solo voices. 
A knowledge of musical notation and an ap- 
preciation for good music having been ac- 
quired in the earlier grades, many a lad of 
high school age, upon joining the glee club, 
finds it comparatively easy to do solo work; 
consequently he is called upon for school 
presentations in assembly or concert, and per- 
haps he is in demand also for solo work at 
the church he attends. 

Baritone is the natural voice for young 
men of this age, although quite a few tenors 
have been developed, of course, and an occa- 
sional bass. The solo repertoire of the pro- 
fessional baritone is made up, as a rule, of 
many numbers that have a rather wide voice 
range; too wide, in fact, for the young singer 
whose voice will not fully mature until years 
and study assist in its development. 

To guard against injuring the voice of am- 
bitious young singers is the desire of every 
thoughtful teacher, and if the truth were 


generally known, many hours have been 
spent by them in reference libraries and in 
music stores searching for appropriate mate- 
rial. The compilers of this volume, aware of 
these conditions, have examined many, many 
songs before selecting its contents. Great care 
has been taken to include only songs that 
have a reasonable voice range, yet all of 
them are songs of the type that young men 
like to sing, songs with texts and tunes suit- 
able for use at public appearances of the 
youthful baritone. There is nothing juvenile 
about the songs, either, and our guess is that 
some more experienced baritones will be glad 
to include the book among their possessions. 

While this helpful volume is in prepara- 
tion copies may be ordered at the special 
advance of publication cash price, 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


PLAY AND SING, Favorite Songs in 
Easy Arrangements for Piano, by Ada 
Richter—This new collection of easy song 
arrangements in piano form is on the same 
pattern as Mrs. Richter’s earlier work, My 
First Song Book, but is ar- 
ranged to meet the require- 
ments of second grade play- 
ers. The earlier book has 
already become a_ standard 
of its kind, and this second 
one has all the elements 
that made the first such a 
favorite. 

Play and Sing, containing 
over forty selections of a 
varied character, has __ its 
contents conveniently classified under the fol- 
lowing headings: School Songs, Songs of Other 
Lands, Songs of My Country, Songs from 
Operas, and Songs My Grandparents Sang 
Long Ago. While young people will appreciate 
this grouping, it should appeal also to a vast 
number of adults who may want to recall 
music in one or more of these classifications, 
or who might enjoy going over some of the 
music they knew in their younger days. 

Another reason why the book should be- 
come popular is the simplicity of the ac- 
companiments. Many of these pieces, in their 
original form, had accompaniments that 
were too difficult for musicians in the early 
grades. These have been simplified while re- 
taining all of the original harmony, thus 
losing none of their intrinsic worth. Many 
of these song melodies are now popular on 
the radio. 

Single copies of this new book may be or- 
dered now at our special advance of publica- 
tion cash price of 25 cents, postpaid, copies 
to be forwarded when printed. Copyright re- 
strictions compel us to confine the sale to the 


U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


THE YOUTHFUL TENOR, An Album 
of Songs for Studio and Recital—The rapid 
advance to prominence of a number of con- 
temporary young tenors of the radio and the 
movies has been a stimulus to the ambition 
of high school lads throughout the country, 
it has attracted the attention of their par- 
ents, teachers, friends and companions. 
Whenever a young man’s voice, in changing 
from boyish treble to manly tones, shows 
evidence of becoming tenor in quality, imme- 
diate interest is aroused. 

Sensible parents or guardians of these for- 
tunate young men realize that the initial 
step is the engaging of a competent teacher. 
To allow a talented young singer to go his 
own way, attempting to sing songs way be- 
yond his range and capabilities, might prove 
ruinous. The school music director who dis- 
covers a promising young tenor voice will 
surely recommend instruction with a voice 
culture specialist. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that 
the editors began the compilation of this 
album. Considerable research has been neces- 
sary and many vocal solos have been scruti- 
nized in selecting for the contents of The 
Youthful Tenor the songs that best will serve 
the purpose for which the book is intended. 
Particular care has been taken to eliminate 
any song from consideration in which the 
tessitura is unusually high. An occasional 
upper note, reached logically, can do no harm 
if it is within the young tenor’s range. But 
a succession of high notes, constantly prac- 
ticed, might place a strain upon the voice 
that would prove harmful. 

The songs in this album will provide a 
valuable first repertoire for the youthful 
tenor, and more experienced singers will find 
them excellent for use as a and b recital 
numbers or as encore songs. The price of the 
volume in advance of publication is 35 cents, 


postpaid. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SUMMER READING AND STUDY— 
Leading educational institutions in all parts 
of the country, especially in the great metro- 
politan centers, offer special Summer Courses 
that annually attract thousands of students. 
Just glance at the advertising pages of this 
journal for an idea of the scope covered by 
the foremost music schools. Young teachers 
and students who take advantage of these 
opportunities are the progressive ones who 
can look forward to additional successes in 
their chosen profession. 

But not all are privileged to attend the 
special courses offered. Distance, finances and, 
very frequently in the case of many teach- 
ers, lack of time prevent earnest students 
from availing themselves of summer educa- 
tional opportunities. Some teach throughout 
the vacation months, with curtailed enroll- 
ment, perhaps; others accept profitable part- 
time engagements with small ensembles sup- 
plying music at nearby summer resorts. 

Most music folk in the U. S. A. do enjoy 
many leisure hours in the months of July 
and August and the wise among them profit 
by furthering their advancement in their 
profession; some by reading good books on 
music, some by self-study in harmony, his- 
tory or some musical instrument other than 
their chosen specialty; others engage in in- 
tensive practice of some technical point on 
which they seek to attain greater proficiency. 

Anyone who makes music his life work will 
enjoy reading books such as Musical Travel- 
ogues (Cooke) ($3.00); Life Stories of Great 
Composers (Streatfeild) ($2.25); From Song 
to Symphony (Mason) ($1.50); Musical In- 
struments (Kelley) ($1.50); The First Violin 
(Fothergill) ($1.50); Notturno (Schmidt) 
($1.50). Really instructive, as well as inter- 
esting reading, will be found in American 
Opera and Its Composers (Hipsher) ($3.50); 
Standard History of Musie (Cooke) ($1.50); 
The Music Supervisor (Tapper) ($1.50); 
School Orchestras and Bands (Woods) 
($2.00); The Structure of Music (Goet- 


schius) ($2.00). Self-study may be under- 
taken with Harmony Book for Beginners 
(Orem) ($1.25) and its successors by the 


same author—Theory and Composition of 
Music ($1.25); The Art of Interweaving 
Melodies, First Studies in Counterpoint 
($1.25) and Manual of Fugue (75c); Musi- 
cal Essentials (Maryott) ($1.00); The Short- 
est Way to Pianistic Perfection (Leimer- 
Gieseking) (%1.50) and its “follow-up” book, 
Rhythmics, Dynamics, Pedal ($1.50), re- 
cently published in an English translation. 

These are but a few suggestions of out- 
standing books. There are many others that 
the Publishers will be glad to recommend for 
singers, violinists and the players of other 
instruments. 

With the wealth of material available no 
earnest student or ambitious musician needs 
be deprived of opportunities for musical ad- 
vancement during the summer, even if pre- 
vented from attending special classes. Be sure 
to tuck some educational book in your lug- 
gage when packing for vacation holidays. 
Your thoughtfulness may pay big dividends 
in the years to come. 


TEN STUDIES IN BLACK AND 
WHITE, For the Piano, by Mana-Zucca 
—One of the most successful of contempo- 
rary composers is Mana-Zucca, whose I Love 
Life, The Top o’ the Morning, Nichavo and 
Because of You are known 
to singers, everywhere, and 
their audiences and whose 
larger works for piano and 
orchestra have been pro- 
grammed by leading sym- 
phonic organizations. But 
this distinguished American 
musician's talents are not 
confined to composing—she 
has achieved personal tri- 
umphs as a concert pianist, and as a teacher 
has had notable success. Her published teach- 
ing pieces in the earlier grades are much 
sought after by her fellow teachers, who 
readily recognize their educational value. 

In this new work for advancing students 
the Publishers believe they have a modern 
technical work that will vie with the familiar 
studies of Clementi, Cramer, Heller, Loesch- 
horn and other composers of a bygone day 
who had the knack of blending material 
of value in technical development with tune- 
ful musie that students really enjoy playing. 
It will be issued in the reasonably priced 
Music Mastery Series, a collection of copy- 
righted study works that has proved most 
helpful to piano teachers. 

(Continued on Page 420) 
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dent who aspires to professional work with 
_ the modern band and orchestra. No longer is 


A feature of Ten Studies in Black and 
White that will appeal to students is the 
plan of providing an attractive title for each 
study-piece. Thus we have: A Sky Line (to 
develop the stretch of the hand); A Misty 
Scene (melody and accompaniment in legato 
style); Autumn Leaves (octave study in crisp 
staccato); The Dancing Spray (wrist at- 
tack); A Seascape (left hand arpeggio study 
with right hand melody); A Spanish Scene 
(study in contrasting rhythm); Clouds Over 
the Ocean (double notes); Still Life (study 
in legato); Flowers in Bloom (study in quick 
attacks); and The Fountain (study in veloc- 
ity). 

The special advance of publication price 
on this new work is 20 cents a copy, post- 
paid. 


OUT OF THE SEA, An Operetta for 
Children In One Act, (Book and Lyrics by 


Ethel Watts Mumford) Music by Lily 
Strickland—Here we have an_ operetta 
in every way suitable for performance 


by children without the as- 
sistance of adult characters. 


The story is simple, yet 
novel and interesting; the 
dialog is in language such 
as children use and under- 
stand; the melodies are 
catchy; the voice range 1s 
easy, and so are the two- 
part arrangements of the 
choruses; in addition, the 


setting and costumes are at- 
tractive without being expensive or difficult 
to arrange. 

A brief outline of the story may be inter- 
esting. The sea-people, being rather upset by 
the “disturbances” caused by a Mr. Beebe’s 
bathosphere, appear on land for the first 
time, choosing a rocky shore on which two 
land-children, Jacky and Jilly, are playing. 
After the manner of children an immediate 
acquaintance is struck up and everybody 
gets very friendly and jolly until an aviator 
suddenly descends to earth in their midst, 
frightening the sea-people back into their 
native habitat, the sea. 

The dialog between people of such dif- 
ferent viewpoints naturally leads to humor- 
ous situations. King Neptune, though carry- 
ing himself majestically, is sometimes easily 
upset; Davy Jones, a piratical braggart, can 
be scared at nothing; Undina, leader of the 
mermaids, is both jolly and sympathetic; the 
Sea Serpent is ever mournful because no one 
will believe in him; the Hermit Crab is 
“crabby” at having his “hermiting” dis- 
turbed; the Oyster is boastful and tells why; 
the Fiddler Crab is congenial and loves a 
party; while the Aviator, whose sudden drop 
in a parachute breaks up the party, firmly 
believes he is “seeing things.” 

There are a couple of dances (a jig and 
a waltz) and a number of songs. The book 
includes full directions for staging, costum- 
ing, and dancing. Those planning a juvenile 
operetta presentation may obtain single 
copies at the special advance of publication 
cash price of 35 cents, postpaid, by sending 
in their orders now; copies to be forwarded 
as soon as received from the printer. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OF- 
FERS WITHDRAWN —This month finds 
two more works ready for delivery to ad- 
vance subscribers, works that finally have 
been approved by the editors and, with the 
printers’ and binders’ work completed are 
now placed on sale at all music stores. Of 
course, the special advance of publication 
prices are now withdrawn and copies maybe 
purchased in any quantity at a fair market 
price. Either or both of these books may be 
had for examination from the Publishers. 


Manual of Fugue, by Preston Ware Orem, 
Mus. Doc., is this distinguished theorist’s 
final text book contribution to the study of 
music composition. Like its predecessors it 
makes the art of making music a_ pleasant 
task, not a problem in mathematics. The 
subject is presented in the author's breezy, 
colloquial style and covers all details neces- 
sary for a working knowledge of this so- 
important subject in modern musical com- 
position. Price, 75 cents. 


Sixteen Modern Etudes for the Advanced 
Trumpet Player, by John Huber is, as the 
title implies, a volume for the ambitious stu- 


the average performer acceptable in these 
organizations; the trumpet or cornet player 
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must be able to play passages in contempo- 
rary compositions that are far more difficult 
than some of the solos performed a genera- 
tion ago. These etudes prepare the student 
for playing brilliant passages, triple tonguing 
and other technical accomplishments that are 
part of the equipment of the proficient trum- 
pet player of today. Price, 75 cents. 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL MUSICAL 
PORTRAIT SERIES—In these days of 
claims and counter-claims as to the supe- 
riority of one nationality over another, it is 
interesting to note in this month’s instal- 
ment of The Etude His- 
torical Musical Portrait 
Series the listing of those 
who have made note- 
worthy contributions to 
the art of music. Among 
the 44 celebrities on 
page 358 one finds sing- 
ers, Composers, conduc- 
tors, teachers, writers, eo | 
instrumentalists, organ- GeBaaagee 
ists, ete. of many na- oo = z 
tionalities. All of which is proof (if proof 
still be needed) of the universality of music 
and musicians. ; 

This is just one interesting  sidelight 
brought out by this unique feature of THe 
Erupe which monthly is presenting, in alpha- 
betical sequence, pictures and brief biogra- 
phies of the world’s best known musicians 
and musical personalities. Extra separate 
copies of this, as well as all previous instal- 
ments, have been printed for scrap book or 
special purpose use. These separate copies we 
will be glad to supply at the rate of 5 cents 
each. 
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A SPEAKER SAID, “You must like these 
meetings of your Men’s Club or you would 
not come back to them.” The presses at the 
music lithographer’s plant, had. they the 
power of speech, might well paraphrase this 
by saying to the music publications that are 
placed on them for repeat printings, “Music 
folk must like you or you would not be back 
here on press again. 

There is the explanation of why the print- 
ing orders of last month included the publi- 
cations listed below. Since so many music 
folk have shown a liking for these numbers 
they are listed here that others may become 
acquainted with them. 

The Theodore Presser Co. offers examina- 
tion privileges to teachers or other active 
music workers wishing to see these numbers. 


SHEET MUSiC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Sr. Pr. 
23930 Dolly’s Birthday Waltz—Wolfe.. 114 $0.25 
24847 Little Attic of Dreams—Grey.. 2 25 
12090 Cheerfulness—Rowe .......... 2% -30 
3860 Two Flowers, Op. 364—Koelling 3 40 
4584 On the Lake, Op. 48—Williams. 314 -40 
26518 Colette—Overholt ............ Bly -50 
30216 Minuet a l’'Antico—Seeboeck... 4 -40 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTION 
Piano Player's Repertoire of Popular 
Picceis.. s+ se «cele d ae ae -75 


SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 
30599 The Guitar Serenade—Gaynor- 
Blake Fes. oh.:)..0'c 0 te ee 2 -50 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
21033 Saviour Breathe an Evening Blessing 
—Ambrose-Felton ..........060--- rt} 
35164 Gently Lord, O Gently Lead Us—Dett .20 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
10216 Father in Heaven (S.S.A.A.)—War- 

Peter 5 nin. ¥0: 0.014 > ine) et eae een os 08 

35019 Recessional 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
20739 Pickaninny Sandman (S.A.)—Talbert .08 
15655 La Paloma (S.S.A.)—Yradéer-Earle.. .12 
21307 Tales from the Vienna Woods (S.S.A.) 


—Strauss-Douty .....00eccccecesss 15 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
6130 An Act of Up to Date Grand Opera— 
Smith’ y%. <.... . «0s natty ae eee 40 
35277 Danny Deever. Op. 2. No. 7—Dam- 
ORGS - is)>s.0)< «0: « sass ee aes 508 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
25955 Jeanie, with the Light Brown Hair 
(Med.)—Foster-Hodson ........... A0 


26131 I Went Roaming 
(High)—Cox Rs 
30606 A Little Dutch Garden (Med.)—Mead .50 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL DUETS 
4738 I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say (S. 

and A.)—Rathbun ..........6-0. « | 80 
30264 Mighty Lak’ a Rose (S. and A.)— 
Nevin-Bliss .....3,.80008 eee eee 0 


VOCAL SOLO COLLECTION 
Song Classics (Soprano)—Parker ......... 1.50 


in Love’s Garden 


ORGAN 
80749 Colloquy with the Swallows— 


DOG iio < Kiyo b sien an fe . ray 
ORGAN AND PIANO ~~ 2 pag Vateeet 
26372 Chanson, Op. 76—Groton..... 4 .15 MUSICAL TRAVELOGUES, by J 
BAND Francis Cooke, is fascinating summer 
Sousa Band Book......... v+ereeeeee.Books .30 ing for music folk. | ind, Pric 
- Tf > rs om - 
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FINE MERCHANDISE GIVEN _ IN 
EXCHANGE FOR NEW ETUDE SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS—Hundreds of Tue Erupe’s 
friends secure fine merchandise, attractive as 
we!l as practical, with no cash outlay. Now 
here’s how this is brought about. Interview 
music lovers not acquainted with Tue Erupe, 
explain to them that the price is only $2.00 
a year for 12 fine issues. Obtain their sub- 
scriptions and forward their name and ad- 
dress with the $2.00 to us. You will receive 
credit of one point for each subscription 
secured toward any merchandise selected. 

The following are a few gifts, taken at ran- 
dom from our catalog, which may interest 
you: 

Compote: This attractive Compote is fin- 
ished in shining chromium and has a colored 
glass insert. 514” in diameter. Height 5%”. 
Your reward for securing three subscriptions. 

Silvercraft Jam Set: The cover, spoon 
and tray of this set are all chromium-plated, 
while the jam jar itself is white china, 344” 
square. The Tray is 542” square. Your re- 
ward for securing three subscriptions. 

Electric Alarm Clock: This smart, easel 
type Hammond Electric Clock is 54%” high 
x 5” wide and is available in two colors— 
ivory with gold trimming and black with 
chrome. Your reward for securing eight sub- 
scriptions. 

Relish or Lemon Dish: This “Gondola” 
style Dish can be used for lemon slices, 
pickles, olives, etc. The base (9” x 414”) 
has a bright chromium finish, with ball feet. 
The crystal glass (542” x 4”) is removable. 
A chromium-finish fork is also included. Your 
reward for securing three subscriptions. 

Fruit Bowl: Although labeled Fruit Bowl, 
you'll find many other uses for this worth 
while reward. It is 3144” high, 10” in diam- 
eter, not including the handles, and is attrac- 
tively etched on the inside of the bowl. 
Chromium finish. Your reward for securing 
four subscriptions. 

Silvercraft Server: This new, chromium- 
finish, pointed edge design Server is 1344” 
in diameter and has a removable, etched 
glass compote 5” in diameter and 24%” high. 
This center dish can be used for cheese, jelly, 
butter, etc. making the Server adaptable to 
many uses. Awarded for securing seven sub- 
scriptions. 

A post eard request will bring a complete 
catalog of gifts offered in exchange for sub- 
scriptions to THe Erupe. 


AN ‘ETUDE’ MUSICAL BARGAIN— 


During the months of June, July and Au- - 


gust, we offer to non-subscribers of THe 


Erupe, a special three months’ introductory’ 


subscription in the United States at 35 cents 
for the three numbers. In Canada, add 10 
cents Canadian postage, abroad 25 cents 
additional postage. 

You may have musical friends who are 
not familiar with THe Erupe. This is a “get 
acquainted” offer which they will appreciate 
if brought to their attention. The three Sum- 
mer issues offer excellent music and high 
class musical reading matter. If you were to 
send a friend the three copies at a cost to 
you of only a few cents (thirty-five cents, 
to be exact) you would be doing a distinct 
favor and your thoughtfulness surely would 
be appreciated. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS—If you desire 
Tue Ervupe to follow you to your summer 
home, advise us at once, giving both your 
Old and New addresses. At the same time, 
tell us when you wish Tue Erupe again to 
be sent to your winter address. We should 
have several weeks’ notice of changes so that 
there may be no lapse in the receipt of your 
copies. 


MAGAZINE SWINDLERS—It is_neces- 
sary again to caution our musical friends 
against paying money to strangers soliciting 
Erupe subscriptions. Examine any contract 
or receipt offered you before paying money 
and inspect carefully the credentials of the 
salesman. Convince yourself of his responsi- 
bility before paying any cash. Many fine men 
and women earn their living through taking 
magazine subscriptions, and they always are 
glad and willing to prove their honesty. We 


Therefore, he' 
ing the foregoing suggestions. — 
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cannot be rape for the work of crooks. 
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Vacation Classes and Many 
Self-Help Students Use the 
Practical Theoretical Works 


of 


PRESTON WARE OREM 
(Mus. Doc.) 


HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


A Text Book for Students of All Ages 
By Preston Ware Orem (Mus. Doc.) 


Many students and teachers of music, wishing to 
“brush up’? on the fundamentals of this fascinating 
subject, have utilized leisure time during the sum- 
mer months for self-study with Orem’s Harmony 
Book for Beginners. It is a harmony book WITH- 
OUT RULES, presenting succinctly everything from 
the rudiments up to and including the dominant 
seventh chord; all in non-technical language. Ruled 
staves are supplied, right in the book, for writing 
out all of the exercises. This, of course, makes the 
volume valuable for future reference. A knowledge of 
harmony is an asset to every student as it enables 
one to “think musically.” 


Flush Cloth Bound—Price, $1.25 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
OF MUSIC 
Follows “Harmony Book for Beginners” 
By Preston Ware Orem (Mus. Doc.) 


After students have completed the author’s famous 
Harmony Book for Beginners they are ready for this 
book which makes use of the theoretical knowledge 
acquired and shows the way to a practical applica- 
tion of this knowledge in the writing of original 
musical compositions and arrangements. Everything 
is presented in the same breezy, colloquial manner 
as are the fundamentals in Harmony Book for Be- 
ginners, and the student is encouraged to individual 
efforts. This book is unique in its early presentation 
of opportunities for self-expression by the student. 
The author believed that “the way to learn to write, 
is to write.” 


Flush Cloth Bound—Price, $1.25 


THE ART OF 
INTERWEAVING MELODIES 
The Very First Studies in Counterpoint 
By Preston Ware Orem (Mus. Doc.) 


eee a es 


Modern musical composition and arranging, even the 
music played by popular dance bands, requires a 
thorough knowledge of counterpoint. Old-fashioned 
books on this subject consisted mostly of dry, — 
pedantic studies and exercises that few but the most 
ambitious students had the patience to master. Dr. 
Orem approaches the subject in a different manner. 
He treats counterpoint as a pleasant means of making 
enjoyable music, not as a series of mathematical 
problems that must be solved. The work actually 
makes good reading and is ideal for use as a textbook, 
Of course, a practical knowledge of harmony on the 
part of the student is presumed. 
Flush Cloth Bound—Price, $1.25 


MANUAL OF FUGUE 
By Preston Ware Orem (Mus. Doc.) 


Glance at the music on the programs of school 
choruses, orchestras and bands of-today; much of it 
abounds in fugal writing. It is absolutely essential 
for the modern composer, or arranger, to have a 
_ thorough knowledge of fugue. Here he can take up 
study of the subject in a book from the pen of one 
of America’s foremost theorists, a practical teacher, 
a renowned editor. He will learn about Canon, Imita- 
tion, Double Counterpoint, etc. and should find his 
studies intensely interesting because, for this book, 
Dr. Orem adopted the same breezy, colloquial style 
of presentation as that employed in his earlier works. 
Flush Cloth Bound—Price, 75 cents 


MANUAL OF MODULATION 
By Preston Ware Orem (Mus. Doc.) 


Organists, and those who accompany singers, fre- 
quently have need for a knowledge of the art of 
modulation. It is a ‘big’? subject, one all-too-fre- | 
quently neglected in the student’s course of study, | 
ofttimes with subsequent regret. This lays no « i | 
to being an exhaustive work, but a great deal can 
accomplished with this little book durin 
summer hours, It may be used for part-ti 
classes and self-help students should d 
benefit from a study of its contents. _ 
. Heavy Paper Bound —Price, 7 
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onductor needs something more. He needs 
ibsolute, convincing sincerity. Science has 
p ot yet furnished us with the “reason 
y”; but there is something about repro- 
uced music which makes it quite impos- 
ible to bluff. It is not advisable to bluff 
before an audience; but, it can be done. 
fannerisms, gestures, even length of hair, 
san have their share in making-or marring 
the reputation of a visible conductor. On 
the air, these things simply do not exist. 
No one cares what you look like. You can 
conduct sitting down, provided you are tall 
enough, You need no gestures whatever, so 
long as you give your men the proper sig- 
But what you must do is to believe, 
absolutely, in what you are playing. In 
radio, a less gifted artist can advance him- 
self through an _ unshakable sincerity, 
which a better, more intelligent artist may 
lack. 
I am not advocating the cause of jazz, 
but it would be a good lesson to any per- 
former to watch the jazz singers while 
they perform their numbers. The words 
may be cheap; the music may match the 
words; and the entire conception of the 
songs may be of a low standard. Yet the 
singer who devotes himself to these songs 
ems absolutely convinced of their truth 
and beauty. When he tells you that “I 
loves mah baby,” or that “the night was 
made for love,” he means it. And he means 
so completely that he is able to carry 
thousands of hearers along with him in his 
onviction. A better, more musical, more 
intelligent artist may make a complete 
failure of popular songs, simply because he 
does not believe in them. Being a better 
artist, he sings them with his tongue in 
his cheek, and this always shows up on the 
air. To carry conviction, one must believe 
in one’s self. If a conductor is really out 
of sympathy with a piece, or a type of 
music, he will do better not to play it, 
no matter how great a success another con- 
ductor may make of it. Somehow, those 
queer waves of radio penetrate into the 
hidden being of the performer, and show 
up what is true and what is false. 


Conducting before the “ Mike’ 


ONCE HE IS PLAYING before the micro- 
, the conductor’s chief duty is to 
j the music vital and entertaining. 
Occasionally there comes a long held pas- 
sage which might cause interest to flag. 
The radio conductor must work against 
this. There may never be the least waning 
of interest, simply because it is so dan- 
srously easy for the listener to switch 
dials around to something else. Com- 
sincerity goes a long way towards 
intaining this vital interest. When the 
or has sketched out his program, 
‘ding to his honest choice, he should 
ave the most interesting piece for the last. 
his does not necessarily mean the novelty 
the program; it means the piece which 
the most color and vital interest. In 
aping the program numbers, he mrfst 
ys keep attention alive by following a 
cull piece with an easier one. And he 
neve forget that he can be turned off. 
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re is an even greater opportunity 
9 than the giving or getting of jobs. 
ise of its inherently democratic nature, 
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of native American music. 
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the tremendous musical interest that thrives 
outside the accepted art centers. We are 
all familiar with our star orchestras; but 
how many of us realize that there are more 
than two hundred excellent symphonic or- 
ganizations in our land? Not long ago I 
had the privilege of conducting the Duluth 
Symphony Orchestra. Half its players are 
well grounded professionals; the other half 
are students and workers. One of the oboe 
players is a night clerk in a hotel, some 
eighty miles outside Duluth. We had five 
rehearsals, and before the concert night 
this gifted performer had made six round 
trips, in the bitter Minnesota winter, and 
after his work, to take part in the concert. 
The bass viol player operates a paint gun 
in a refrigerator factory. If you like glam- 
our stories, think of the inner ardor it 
requires to hold your arm out straight all 
day, in the operation of a paint gun, and 
then to play the bass viol at night. Stories 
like these ought to be made known and 
made much of. Our nation must be stim- 
ulated to the point where it will take the 
time from admiring the histories of foreign 
musicians to begin realizing the truly 
stirring sacrifices that are being made now, 
every day, all around us, by our own people. 


Open a Way to Our Composers 


THE SAME IS TRUE of our native composers. 
The one thing the American composer 
needs to-day is, not a finishing year abroad, 
but a chance to be heard at home. Last 
season, I made two very brief and unspot- 
lighted announcements that I would be glad 
to look at new American works of a non- 
jazz type. Within a very few weeks, I had 
received over two hundred compositions, 
fifty percent of which were eminently mu- 
sical and playable. None of them was be- 
low the average of new, untried works 
anywhere in the world. We have an im- 
mense amount of creative talent, earnest- 
ness, and vitality; and if the quality of 
these new, native works is less than that 
of finished products, the fault is not that 
of the composers. It is the fault of the 
American public that is still willing to 
offer practically any European the chance 
it denies its own sons and daughters. 

The European composer is materially 
assisted by the attitude of his public. If a 
local boy writes a symphony, the local 
orchestra will play it, if only from a sense 
of local pride. And, once the work is per- 
formed, the composer can detect its strong 
and weak points, by sound, in a way he 
can never achieve by studying the score 
with his eyes alone. He hears, and learns, 
and improves. The American orchestras do 
no such thing. Instead of giving their own 
local boys a chance, they ransack the Euro- 
pean capitals for novelties—and native com- 


positions are left to remain “music on. 


paper.” Foreign conductors come over here 
and bring with them the works of their 
compatriots and friends, and we listen to 
them, regardless of the fact that we have 
as good material—possibly better—going to 
waste for lack of just this opportunity. 
How shall we rectify this condition? Let 
our schools and our studios, our teachers 
and our students, enlist themselves in the 
cause of breaking down this deplorable 
hesitancy in the’face of American music. 
Let us create prejudice and propaganda in 
favor of a native art! Of course it will 
not be as good as Beethoven. But how 


“many of the new works, out of France, 
Russia, or Austria, are as good as Bee- 


thoven? Let us demand, not that capable 
foreigners shall be crowded out but that 
equally capable Americans shall be given 
an even chance with them. If a foreign 
orchestra player is ill, he invariably sends 
as his substitute a friend from his own 
home town. Let us fill our orchestras with 
‘more players from our own home towns. 
; shake off our worship of the leg- 
cea 
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endary artist type, with his long hair, his 
foreign gestures, and his Paris attic atmos- 
phere, and realize the romantic devotion 
that lives in the hearts of clean cut, every- 
day Americans, like my night clerk and 
paint gun friends from Duluth. Radio has 
done and is doing much to bring about a 
healthier, more reasonable situation. In 
radio, if a man can do his work weil, his 
hair and his gestures and his name do not 
count. And Americans are being given a 
chance. I got my chance, and there are 
chances for other young people from IIli- 
nois. 

I should like to further still more the 
cause of the American composer, by or- 
ganizing—somehow, somewhere—a_ radio 
hour devoted entirely to new works by 
native composers. I would play anything 
playable, of a dignified type, of course. And 
I would invite the audience to write in its 
verdict, not to the conductor, but to the 
composer himself, telling him just what 
was good, and bad, and why. This would 
be, in truth, an amateur hour; and it would 
do a great deal of good. Some local station 
might be willing to give the idea a trial. 


’Tis Talent Counts 
FINALLY, LET ME SAY that “pull” is not the 
essential thing in finding good radio en- 
gagements. That essential thing is ability. 
Not so long ago I gave an audition for 
a bassoon player. I was told to look out 
for a promising young man who had a 
beautiful tone and was also well regarded. 
I gave a blind audition. That is to say, the 
candidates played into a microphone and I 
sat in my office, on another floor of the 


CBS building, with a sheet of paper on 
which the performers were listed by num- 
ber only. I had no means of knowing who 
was who. When the list got down to Num- 
ber Eight, I suddenly heard the tone I 
wanted. When the audition was over, I 
asked to have Number Eight. He was not 
the well recommended young man. He was 
an unknown young friend of his, who had 
come to the audition solely on a long 
chance. But he had the material [I wanted, 
and he got the job. I engaged another boy 
out of a WPA orchestra, because he, too, 
had the material I wanted. 

When I arrived in New York, myself, 
my only letter of introduction was to a 
cheese merchant. There is opportunity 
aplenty in radio, for the right sort of young 
people—people who take their art seriously, 
who live decently, who believe firmly in 
themselves and work to the utmost of their 
ability to make others believe. Most of 
these, I find, come from the small towns. 
And they seldom need letters of intro- 
duction. 

We cannot, all of us, perform before the 
microphones. But we can do radio work of 
another kind. Radio can prove the means 
of leveling stupid distinctions between for- 
eign art and American unmusicalness. 
Radio can correct a taste for the shoddy; 
and it can spread the gospel of the best 
in art. Happily enough, the radio can do 
all this by democratic means. Let us all, 
every last one of us, accept our share of 
this radio work, by letting our voices be 
heard, and demanding that we get what we 
want, Let us keep the democracy of radio 
alive. 


The World of Music 


(Continued from Page 360) 


FOLLOWING TRADITION, most of the 
leading lyric theaters of Italy open their 
grand season on December 26th, St. Stephen’s 
Day. For this occasion, Verdi operas also 
are becoming a tradition: for this winter, 
La Scala of Milan presented his “Macbeth”; 
the Carlo Felice of Genoa gave “Don Car- 
los’; the Petruzzelli of Bari offered ‘La 
Traviata”; and so on. 


AN UNKNOWN “FAUST,” by I. Walter 
(1759-1822), and probably the first of the 
“Faust” operas, has been discovered at the 
State Library of Bremen, Germany. Its score 
dates, presumably, from 1797. 


THERESE PAGEAU, who in 1936 re- 
ceived her degree of Bachelor of Music, from 
Laval University of Quebec, and in 1938 
was among the successful candidates for the 
Prize for European Study, is now continuing 
her studies in the Paris Conservatoire. 


IN CAIRO, EGYPT, the grand season of 
the Theater Royal opened on February 21st 
with a brilliant performance of Verdi’s 
“Otello,” with Pertile in the title réle, Mario 
Basiola, a baritone formerly well known in 
America, as Jago, and Mme. Juanita Toso 
as Desdemona. 


HENRY BOEWIG, oldest member of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
time of his retirement several years ago, and 
for forty years its librarian, died on March 
31st, in Brooklyn, at eighty years of age. 


THE WOMEN’S STRING ORCHES- 
TRA of London gave in December a pro- 
gram devoted to the works of Mozart, 
Bridge-Britten, Sibelius, and Elgar. 


THE PHILHARMONIC - SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA of New York ended its sea- 
son with a two hundred thousand dollar 
deficit. This, however, was covered by a fee 
of fifty thousand dollars for its Sunday 
broadcasts, forty-nine thousand dollars con- 
tributed by the Auxiliary Board, and sums 
from other sources including dividends from 
invested endowments. 


DIDO AND AZNEAS, by Henry Purcell 
was given a concert performance on April 
24th, by the Department of Music Educa- 
tion of Temple University, Philadelphia, with 
Miss Marjorie Jones conducting. _ 


ANNAMARY DICKEY, soprano, of De- 
catur, Illinois: and Mack Harrell, baritone, 
of Greeneville, ‘Tennessee, have been awarded 
first and second places in the fourth series 
of Metropolitan Opera auditions of the air. 


USELMA CLARKE SMITH, organist and 
composer, of Philadelphia, passed away on 
April 10th, aged sixty. Having graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania, and 
studied in London and Paris, he had been 
for many years the organist of the Church 
of the Redeemer, of Bryn Mawr; was the 
author of several books on music; led sev- 
eral choral societies; and was once dean of 
the Pennsylvania Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 


THE “MESSIAH,” COMPLETE OR 
“CUT” is a question rending the musical 
hearts of dear old London Town. Near four 
hours of choral and solo music is a rather 
large deal; and yet it would be an occasional 
pleasant experience, just to hear this great 
work as “The Old Saxon” conceived it. 


LOTTE LEHMANN began, at Melbourne, 
on April 11th, a second concert tour of Aus- 
tralasia. It is with regret that we mention 
the recent death of Mme. Lehmann’s devoted 
husband, Otto Krause, who had lent so 
much of encouragement and assistance to her 
career. 


ALL PREVIOUS PIANO SALES REC- 
ORDS are reported to have been broken 
when, in January of this year, the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company of DeKalb, Illinois, 
showed an increase of one hundred and sixty- 
seven percent over the sales of same month 
of 1938. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN, Lucille Thomp- 
son, has been instrumental in promoting, as 
a pioneer, concert courses in Cape Town and 
in half a dozen other South African cities. 


HARRY BRANT, American composer, of 
New York, has won the Prize of One Hun- 
dred Dollars offered by the Professional 
Musicians Society of that city. Mr. Brant, 
twenty-six, was successful over composers 
from fourteen states. He has studied at the 
Juilliard School, and is the winner of the 
Morris Loeb award and of the Coolidge 
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Musical Bridge 


By Frances Gorman Risser 


Build a bridge of music, 

Shape it straight and strong, 
Stately as a prelude, 

Lovely as a song. 


Anchor it securely 
Te bed rock below, 
3uilt on daily practice, 
Watch the arches grow. 


When you're tired and fretful, 
Cross the magic span— 
For it leads to music’s 
Magic Fairyland! 


A Letter to Haydn 
By E. A.G. 


Dear Papa Haypn: 

I think it is nice of you to let us call 
you Papa, because it sounds so nice and 
friendly. I am more used to saying “Daddy,” 
myself, but I guess Daddy Haydn would 
sound funny, wouldn’t it? 

My teacher says they call you Papa 
Haydn because you were the father of the 
symphony. Is that true? Anyway, I know 
you did write a lot of symphonies. I think 
my teacher said, “That must have kept you 
terribly busy.” 


Then I read about you in my History of 
Music, and I saw your picture. It must 
have been funny to be born in 1732, and to 
wear those wigs and knee breeches; but I 
suppose it is just what you get used to. 
And my book says you sang in the boys’ 
choir when you were young, and so do I. 
My voice is not very good by itself, but I 
like to sing in the choir, and the organist 
says I am well—that is, good at singing in 
the choir, I mean. You see, I take music 
lessons and ear training, and so maybe I 
know more about reading music than some 
of the other fellows. I’d like to do solos, 
too; but Ned Smith’s voice is the best in 
the choir so he does them. 

At my lesson last month I learned an 
arrangement of your “Surprise Symphony,” 
and Tom and I are going to play it at the 
recital, My teacher Tom would be 
much better if he paid more attention to his 
practicing. Me, I like to practice! And I 
love that surprise chord in your “sym- 
phony”; you must have smiled when you 
wrote it. I'd like to’ lead orchestras, too, 
some day like you did; and I'd like to go 
to London like you did. 

I heard some of your symphonies played 
by our school orchestra. Our orchestra is 
very good, and I guess it is biggér than 
yours was. Tonight there is going to be 
one of your symphonies on the radio, so I 
guess I will stop now and get ready to 
listen to it. I will think of you when I am 
listening to it. 


says 


From 
JUNIOR 
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Rhythm at Road’s End 


By Jo-Shipley Watson 


AT THE Foot of Palomar mountain, in the 
northeast corner of San Diego<county in 
California, is a little red school house. I 
came upon it one day in spring. The great 
live oak that shaded the open door, bore 
strange fruit. Fluttering from its. drooping 
branches swung dozens of tambourines 
made of paper pie plates glued together. 

The Indian children of Los Coyotes 
reservation were painting the tambourines 
with strange Aztec and Indian designs. As 
each child finished his tambourine, he tied 
it to the old tree by a long string, and it 
whirled in the sunny air until dry. 

The brown skinned children at the War- 
ner’s Hot Spring School were much too 
absorbed in their painting to look up when 
I entered. It was festival time; spring fes- 
tivals in San Diego county bring the 
Rhythm Bands and Harmonica groups to- 
gether. The children of the Warner School 
were to play soon in Balboa Park at San 
Diego, seventy miles toward the sea. 

This interested group of children was 
made up of the sons and daughters of 
Indian warriors, prospectors, farmers and 
trappers. They were making their own cos- 
tumes and they had fashioned nearly all 
the instruments used in their rhythm band. 
A fringed gunny sack or a piece of burlap 
made the dress, and for decoration there 
were colorful beaded head bands. An ef- 
fective costume for any rhythm band, and 
especially so for these black haired chil- 
dren of Los Coyotes. 

Stored away in the little red schoolhouse 
were many strange looking instruments. 
The large triangle was made from the bent 
radius rod of a Ford car. The drums were 
of all sizes, some were butter tubs, others 
were wooden cheese boxes. The drum heads 
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were made of inner tubes drawn down tight 
over the head and bound around and around 
with jute. This is very hard to do. Little 
drums were oatmeal boxes with heads of 
shellacked cloth, interesting in a tiny child’s 
hands but not so effective as the cheese box. 
The drum sticks were dowel pins; these 


made also the rhythm sticks, which were a 
foot in length. 

There were as many as fifteen tam- 
bourines made of paper pie plates. The tone 
varied with the thickness of the tambourine, 
one up to twelve plates glued together made 
a wide range of tone. 

Horseshoes, struck with nails, were used 
for the smaller triangles. There were gourds 
for rattles, sand blocks, bird whistles and 
sleigh bells, sewed on tape, five to ten bells 
in a string. There was a toy xylophone, and 
a Victor record furnished the background ; 
but there was no piano in the little red 
school house. The teacher had worked out 
a different signal for each instrument. 

The great day came and the dark eyed 
children tumbled into the yellow school 
buses, and away they went down the high- 
way to San Diego. Stolid faced George 
Chapparose held the cheese box drum be- 
tween his knees and glared at Jody Black- 
tooth clasping a tambourine between her 
fat hands. Jose Bito, with the air of a gay 
caballero, rattled a gourd as Gloria Chut- 
nicutt nudged him to make him stop. 

It was spring time, and it was festival 
time. The Indian children knew it, but no 
smile showed the gaiety that filled their 
hearts. When they took their places before 
the fountain in the patio, every eye was 
turned toward their teacher and leader. The 
eager players holding their homely instru- 
ments aloft were like birds poised for flight. 

An upraised hand gave the signal, and 
The Anvil Chorus rang through the cloisters 
with breath taking precision. They played 
the old French folk song, Amaryllis, and 
the program ended with a flourish of Stars 
and Stripes Forever. 

The mountain children brought to the 


city something more than old tunes played 
on home made instruments. They brought 
the wild swing of nature, the rush of the 
wind, the patter of the rain, the gentleness 
of spring. Their pent up feelings found 
release through self-expression; those who 
listened heard the rhythm at the road’s end. 


Robin Entertains 
By Julia Graydon 


Listen my children and you shall hear 
Of the sweetest story of all the year. 
Of the loveliest sight that ever was seen, 
On any city or country green. 


A robin perched like a little dot, 
On the radio pole in our back lot, 
Broadcasting into our radio ear, 

To the listeners-in, his song so dear. 
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The Clapping Class 


By Florence L. Curtiss 


Doris sat up straight and alert as the music 
teacher said to the class, “Now, I want 
each of you to write a major scale on the 
blackboard in the rhythm I shall clap. 
Listen carefully to the rhythm.” 

And she clapped distinctly, with good 
accent on this rhythm 


“Duple rhythm,” thought Doris to her- 
self, “with halves, quarters and eighths,” as 
she wrote the scale on the board correctly. 

“Good, Doris,’ said Miss Rex. “Now, 
go to the piano and play it in that same 
rhythm.” And Doris did so without an 
error. She always liked the rhythm class 
when she had been listening to clapped 
rhythms. 

Doris and Elmer, who were neighbors, 
walked home together. “The class was fun 
to-day, wasn’t it?” she said. 

“Yes,” answered Elmer, “and I am get- 
ting the rhythm much better now, too. I 
like the clapping.” 

“And it makes the scales interesting, too. 
I am going to practice them a lot for my 
next lesson.” 

“So am I,” agreed Elmer. And they did; 
and they were pleased when Miss Rex 
noticed great improvement in their lessons. 


Putting Money Into the Bank 
By Mary B. Rounds 


GRACE was practicing her piano lesson 
when Alice called to her to come out to 
play. 

“IT can’t,” Grace said to her friend, “I 
have another half hour’s practicing that 
must be done before I can play.” 

“Oh, come along,” Alice teased, “you 
can do your practicing some other time.” 

Grace looked out of the window. It was 
a beautiful sunshiny day. 

“T am sorry to disappoint you, Alice,” 
she said, “but I really must finish my exer- 
cises. I am putting money into the bank, 
you know.” 

“Putting money into the bank,” Alice ex- 
claimed “What do you mean?” 

Grace smiled. 

“Well, it’s not really money in the bank,” 
she said, “but it’s almost the same thing. 

You see I am storing up something that I 

can draw out some day and turn into 
money. Maybe I will be a great pianist like 
Paderewski or Josef Hofmann, and people 
will come to hear me play. Or maybe I 
will give piano lessons or play the church 
organ. Or even if I play just for my own 
enjoyment, I will have something that ne 
body can take away from me.” 

“T never thought of that,’ said Alice, 
as interest lit up her eyes. 

“Well, it’s so,” declared Grace. “What 
we learn now while we are young is just so 
much stored up knowledge that we 
draw out and use when we grow up.” 

“That is wonderful,” Alice said thought- 
fully. “I want to put some money in the 
bank too. 1am soing Tighe Saeed Sa be- 


‘ UNIOR &TUDE— (Continued) 


BARBEMAY was going to play a piano solo 
in Miss Brown’s next recital. Shé was en- 
thusiastic and thrilled and had spent a long 
time working on the finishing touches. 
“Barbemay,” said Miss Brown, “I know 
you will play well at the recital, because 
you know your pieces perfectly and play 
them artistically, but there are a_ few little 
manners of recital etiquette I wish you to 
observe. You know this will be the biggest 
precital in which you ever have taken part.” 
_ “What are they?” asked Barbemay. 
_ “Just a few things that mean a lot to 
both performer and listener and make the 
) performer seem more like a fine musician. 
1. Wait until the applause given the pre- 
‘yious player is over before going to the 
: piano. 
2. Walk carefully, not too slow, nor yet 
too fast. 
3. Approach the piano seat from audience 
side of stage. (This is especially important 
‘WP for girls, so that the dress will not become 
")) awkwardly arranged.) 
4. Adjust the seat to comfortable height. 
5. Place feet on damper and wna corda 


re 


U 
i 

it 22? Who Knows??? 

u}} 1. Which composer lost his hearing? 
2. Which composers lost their sight? 

“1— 3. Which composer lost the use of a 


i finger? 


4. What is a tuba? 
“/) 5. How many half-steps in a major tenth? 
112 6. What instrument is made of silver? 

) 7. What letters compose the supertonic- 
| oD seventh chord in the key of F major? 
“§ 8. From what country does the Morris 
‘— Dance come? 

_ 9. In what city did Bach teach school? 
ij 10. Is Enesco a_ violinist, composer, or 
H | conductor? 

: (Answers on this Page) 
| 
| Word Contest Game 
{ . By Annette M. Lingelbach 


A MUSICAL TERM is agreed upon, and the 
| players must use it as many times as pos- 
| sible in conversation. No one may interrupt 
. the player speaking. Players write on paper 
the list of words used in the speech, the 
longest list winning. Ears must be sharp 
to notice the terms used. 

Variations of terms may be used; for 
instance, if the word is tempo, the follow- 
ing may be substituted: speed, Jargo, 
presto, adagio, moderato, fast, and so on. 

After one player has ceased speaking 
the next one begins. 

| This game will make the players more 
acquainted with the use of various musical 


A Scale Recital 
By Gladys Hutchinson 


Jip you ever take part in a Scale Recital? 
is lots of fun. 

e a group of pupils of about the same 
egree of advancement, set the metronome 
the tempo at which the scales can be 
: d perfectly; and each player then 
performs the successive scales. 
should be absolutely no break in 
thm as one pupil follows the other. 
very entertaining and exciting. 
your next club meeting. 


Recital Etiquette 
By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


pedals, and let them lightly rest there. 

6. If the keys seem moist, lightly wipe 
them with handkerchief and then place it 
on left end of piano, or behind music rack. 

7. If people in audience are conversing, 
place your hands on keyboard and calmly 
look out at them to get their attention, so 
they will know you are ready to begin. 
Do not begin while they are talking, as it 
is not fair to the composer whose music 
you are playing. 

8. Take a deep breath for repose and 
concentrate on the music. Remember you 
are there to show off a composer’s music 
—not to show off yourself. 

9. Do not rise between numbers; just 
smile and nod your head towards audience 
if they offer any applause. 

10. When rising, face the audience. It 
would be rude to turn your back to the 
audience. 

11. When leaving the piano make a bow 
to the audience. It need not be an elaborate 
one, but this is merely the silent way of 
saying “thank you” and “Goodbye.” 


LETTER Box 


Dear Junior Ervpe: 

I am three years old and started to take 
music when I was two. My mother is a piano 
teacher. I like to play in recitals. This is a 


picture of my brother Charles and me. He is 
six and plays violin. 
From your friend, 
FRANCES HUNTINGTON MCSWAIN (Age 3), 
Arkansas. 


Honorable Mention for March 
Puzzles: 


Merland Morgan, Irene Miller, Claire Bou- 
lard, John Williams, Lorraine DeBoe, Lucille 
Oswald, Jeanette Hartman, Mildred Thomas, 
Carl Hartman, Evelyn Palansky, Kathleen 
Meehan, Lee Roussin, Mary C. McGinley, 
Peggy Ramsey, Beverly McLaughlin, Wilburta 
Bunker, Louis Bonelli, Betty Jean Cooper, 
James Pence, Ruth Peiffer, Jim Leeman, Alli- 
son Perkins, Anna Lowell, Laura Thorn, Jose- 
phine McGowan, Dorothy Moore, Sydney An- 
drews, Joan Ford. 


Junior Etude Contest 


The Junior Etude will award three pretty 
prizes each month, for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays, and for answers 
to puzzles, 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether belonging to a 
Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven to 
under fourteen; Class C, under eleven 
years. 


Ru 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you enter, on upper left corner of the paper, 
and put your address on upper right cor- 
ner. If your contribution takes more than 
one sheet of paper, do this on each sheet. 
Write on one side of paper only. Do not 
use typewriters and do not have anyone 


What Music Does for Me 
(Prize Winner) 


Music is finer than other arts; it expresses 
and transforms man’s thoughts more swiftly 
than do paintings, statues or poems. It is the 
only language that talks to everyone and al- 
lows everyone to understand. It will affect 
anyone who will lend his ear; it opened my 
eyes and ears to the exquisite beauty God has 
given to this world and to me. With this reali- 
zation it has also brought me new friends, 
who see as I do, the inexhaustible splendor 
enveloping us. It has made me see myself with 
a true eye. When I see myself failing in music 
I look around and see that everything I touch 
I am hurting in the same manner. Music re- 
quires concentration to bring to light its 
depths, 

Have I not much for which to thank Music, 
the God who created it. and those whe so 
kindly and generously have given it to me? 

ROSE CApopice (Age 15), Class A, 
Illinois. 


Two-in-One Puzzle 
By Kathryn Meadows 


(a) REARRANGE the following jumbled let- 
ters to make four musical instruments. 


le 1B -CoRSO IN 

2° DO! Car NeOoR sae 
doe O-AO-UN.SaBES 
Boe erie ke aA 


(b) Use the first letter of each instru- 
ment and arrange to give the name of a 
famous composer. 


Answers to Who Knows 


1. Beethoven; 2. Bach and Handel; 3. 
Schumann; 4. A large brass instrument 
which plays the low tones in the brass sec- 
tion of the orchestra and band; 5. Sixteen; 
6. Flute; 7. G, B-flat, D, °F; 8. From 
England; 9. Leipsig, Germany; 10. All 
three. 


INDIAN PUPILS AT LOS COYOTES RESERVATION 


See story on previous page 


Subject for story or essay this month, 
“My Favorite Instrument.” Must contain 
not over one hundred and fifty words, and 
must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, by June 18th. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will appear 
in the November issue. The thirty next 


best contributors will receive honorable 
mention. 
LES 


copy your work for you. 

When clubs or schools compete, please 
have a preliminary contest first and submit 
no more than six contributions (two for 
each class). 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules will not be considered. 


What Music Does for Me 


(Prize Winner) 


1 AM very glad to write this composition on 
“What Music Does for Me,” because it gives me 
a chance to tell how delighted I am to take 
music lessons. Music does many things for 
me. Practicing makes my fingers and arm 
muscles grow strong. Music makes me intelli- 
gent and a welcome guest at parties. I hope 
to play four pieces in our spring teurnament. 
T Jove to play and practice. 

The Schumann Club to which I belong gives 
plays, and this teaches me how to act. My 
mother wants me to be a fine pianist; and I 
want to be a music teacher so I can lead 
children into the magic land of music. 

BArBara COLITON (Age 9), Class C, 
Massachusetts. 


What Music Does for Me 
(Prize Winner) 


Music inspires me to do the better things 
in life. It also helps me to think of what my 
future might be; it enlightens my mind in 
school and elsewhere. If I did not hear music 
some of the time everything would seem life- 
less. Sometimes it makes me feel happy though 


sometimes sad. It gives me courage to do 
things; it also helps me to get along well 
with society. It is like a tonic that makes 


me want to dance and sing; it brings different 
scenes to my mind. 

My greatest ambition is 
pianist and to play with a symphony orches- 
tra. If it were not for music in this world 
I do not know what I would do, because I 
like it so well. 

Rogrrr NEHLS (Age 12), Class B, 

Wisconsin. 


to become a good 


Answer to March Diagonal 
Puzzle: 
W-a-i-t-e-r 
1-A-d-d-e-r 
s-a-G-g-e-d 
b-a-n-N-e-r 
d-u-t-i-E-s 
. r-u-b-b-e-R 
Diagonal gives WAGNER (chores may 
be used for duties). 


AMON 


Prize Winners for March Puzzle: 
Class A, Emily Ramer (Age 14), Illinois. 


Class B, Billy MacDonald (Age 11), 
Canada. 

Class C, Jimmy Cruess (Age 7), Con- 
necticut. 


Honorable Mention fer March 
Essays: 


Rosemary Nienaber; Ann Goodman: Donald 
Horton ; John Williams; Anne Floersh; Theda 
Mae Theel; Jim Leeman; Etina Berglund; 
Thelma Allen; Don Williams; Ethel Trivette ; 
Helen Judin; Martha Jane Justice; Marjorie 
Burma; Jean Townsley : Beverly McLaughlin; 
Phyllis Kupfer ; Edna Faye Rives: Nan Songe ; 
Vincent Sendellari; Patricia Johnson; Mar- 
garet Grant: Jewell Walsh ; Joseph Gallagher ; 
Florence Finneran ; Virginia Q’Donnell ; Glory 
Rathe; Lorraine DeBoe; Billy Skiles; Berna- 
dette Devereaux: Bettyrose Mosler; Mazine 
Ostler: Gloria Prisco; Mary Louise Peuch ; 
Claire Besden. 
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Pianist, Know Your Fingers! 
(Continued from Page 405) 


factor in control over tonal volume. This 
sensitiveness, moreover, is further height- 
ened when the small muscles do most of 
the work of finger depression, for the mus- 
cles are relatively weak and a relatively 
large number of sensory nerves are stimu- 
lated during a given force effect. The key, 
under these circumstances, feels very heavy, 
and the finger like a small and delicate tool. 

2. Velocity. As the small muscles domi- 
nate in the movement of the finger, the 
contractions of the long flexors with their 
impeding effects upon velocity may decrease. 
The highest degree of velocity is reached 
when the small muscles are entirely unas- 
sisted by the long flexors. 


3. The Control and Velocity of Hand 


— 


New Lights on Giuseppe Verdi ;, 


As Seen in His Letters 
(Continued from Page 378) 


I know that you are a passionate music 
lover. . . . But, alas! Piave and Mariani 
will have told you that in S. Agata, one 
never makes music, nor one speaks of it 
and that you would risk to find a piano out 
of tune and also lacking a few strings! 

Thanking you nevertheless for your kind 
letter, I remain your devoted, etc. 

mire Re me 

To Francesco Florimo (Librarian of the 
Conservatory in Naples). : 

Genoa, March 12, 1883. 

I read in the “Gazzetta Musicale” that 
a book of yourself will soon be published 
in which also a “programmatic letter” by 
Verdi to Florimo will be included, regard- 


a reaction after having been so much 

abused in his life time. Now that he is 
dead, one roars, “Hosanna”! 
mre eRe mre 

To Giulio Ricordi (the music publisher), 

Genoa, March 24, 1883. 

I read today in the “Fanfulla”: “Maurel 
has told us that Verdi prepares a great 
surprise to the music world, and that he 
will show in “Jago” (Otello) the master 
hand.” 

Far be it from me! 

It was never my intention and never will 
be to show a “master hand.” I admire, 
without any prejudice, everything which 
pleases me and I write just as my heart 


Touches. When the fingers are used to sup- 
port hand movements originating in the 
wrist joint, a dominant use of the small 


muscles affords the most advantageous co- 


6rdination. Contractions of the long finger 
tendons create a congestion in the wrist 
joint, which hampers the freedom, the con- 
trol, and the velocity of the movement. 


‘Example of Small Muscle 
Dominance 


THESE THREE ASPECTS of technic constitute, 
the reader will agree, almost a definition 
of technic. The theoretical exposition is, of 
course, very incomplete, and no practical 
instruction in the use of the small muscles 
has been given. 

In closing, however, we will describe the 
appearance of a finger-stroke in which the 
small muscles dominate. Let the fingers of 
the right hand be placed on the keyboard 
in a moderately flat position—the position 
they take when the arm hangs completely 
relaxed at the side of the body. Then de- 
press the finger so that the mid-joint breaks 
deeply, the nail-joint giving to the move- 
ment. Take care that the break of the mid- 
joint does not result either from an exten- 
sion of the finger or from a downward- 
backward movement of the hand: Often 
considerable experiment is necessary before 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


Next Month 


THE ETUDE for July, 1939, Brings Many Brilliant Features 


ALEC TEMPLETON SPEAKS 


One of the most extraordinary successes among 
society night club artists of the higher class, is 
Alec Templeton, whose performances of his own 
compositions at the Rockefeller Centre in New York 
have been heard by millions over the Ford, the 
Magic Key, and the Bing Crosby hours. Sightless 
from birth, he has advanced’ regardless of what 
many might have considered an impossible obstacle. 
The eminent French pianist-conductor, Maurice 
Dumesnil, in a conference with Templeton, presents 
ideas of the widely discussed genius. 


“INTERPRETING GREAT MUSIC" 


One of the most brilliant of the outstanding virtuosi 
who have toured the United States in recent years 
is the French composer-pianist, Robert Casadesus, 
whose appearances with great American symphony 
orchestras have been hailed by critics. His article 
is of great practical value to any music student. 


THE NEGRO "STEPHEN FOSTER" 


This is a rare story of the now almost unknown minstrel who wrote some 
of the most widely sung ballads of the last century: Carry me Back to OV 
Virginny; O, dem Golden Slippers; In the Morning by the Bright Light, 
among them. This article by Prof. Kelly Miller, M. A., of Howard University, 


the student has success in producing the 
stroke. He can see what is wanted, how- 
ever, by making the stroke artificially, that 
is, by pushing down the first phalanx of 
the playing finger with the fingers of the 
other hand. When the movement is made by 
the finger’s own muscular force, the break 
_ in the mid-joint signifies that the small 
muscles are working harder than the long 
f flexors. 
The objection no doubt will be made that 
} considerable force is lost in the joint move- 
ment, and the objection is reasonable, as 
far as it goes. The disadvantage, however, 
is compensated by other advantages, im- 
possible to argue more fully here. Suffice 
it to say that the codrdination can be ob- 
served in the playing of our great pianists 


and that it constitutes one of the most 
valuable of the finger touches. It is curious 
that no work on piano technic, so far as I 
know, has ever described the stroke nor 
analyzed it into its physiological factors. 
* k * so 
Do You Know 

| That Von Bilow hated ovations and 
especially laurel wreaths presented on the 
stage. On one occasion he handed back 


such a tribute to the gift bearing usher, 
with the biting comment, “Take it away; 
Iam not a vegetarian!” 
> ae a. et. oe 
* That the father of the inventor of the 
telescope originated the idea of separate 
p= accompaniments to vocal melodies. His 
name was Vincenzo Galileo? 

* * *+ * & 


_ That Josquin des Pres was the first to 
be called “a great composer ?” 
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made known in print. 


is, we believe, the first presentation of many historical facts never hitherto 


MUSIC AS A BUSINESS MAN SEES IT 


Captain Allan Hancock, donor of the new and magnificent building of the 
Allan Hancock Foundation for Scientific Research, has provided for a wing 
for higher music investigation, at the University of California. Captain 
Hancock is one of California’s foremost business men, whose intérest in 
music is extraordinary. For some time he played in the violoncello section 
of the Los Angeles and the Hollywood Bowl orchestras. His observations 
upon music for the business man are very significant. 


PLEP LLP LLLP LOL LOL LL OD 


Technical Teaching Experts whose incomes aggregate many thousands 


of dollars contribute 


ractical articles monthly to Tue Erupe, in addi- 


tion to the large section generously filled with new and useful music. 


ing the well known conservatory of Naples. 

You know that I never liked noisy pub- 
licity and now I find it right away pro- 
voking. I would, therefore, be thankful to 
you if you would omit that publication. 
Or, should it be too late, to insert a notice 
which makes known my attitude. 

oie Siew mre 

To Count Arrivabene (a music critic of 

the “Opinione”), 
June 5, 1882. 

Berlioz was a poor sick man who raged 
with violence and wickedness against every- 
body. His talent was rich and powerful, he 
had a decided gift for orchestration and 
knew of many unusual instrumental effects 
before Wagner. He could not restrain him- 
self, he lacked moderation and_ balance, 
things without which a perfect work of 
art is unthinkable. He trespassed always 
the boundaries, even in his otherwise cred- 
itable works. 

His successes in Paris are mostly well 
deserved, but they are to be considered as 


«a as 


dictates, leaving others do as they please. 
Besides, I have not written anything of 
this “Jago” or rather “Otello,” and I do 


not know when I shall be able to do it. - 


mire one chee 

To Franco Faccio (the orchestra leader), 
Genoa, March 27, 1883. 

The “Pungolo” reports concerning “Jago” 
that Boito (who later wrote the libretto of 
the “Otello”) was so engrossed with the 
subject that he regretted not to be allowed 
to compose it himself. Those words spoken 
on the occasion of a banquet have probably 
not a great weight. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they cause all kinds of gossip. One 
could say, f. i., that I have compelled him 
to write the libretto. Still more to be re- 
gretted is the fact that, when Boito de- 


plores not to be allowed to compose the 
text himself, he lets it transpire that he 


fears I will not 
I agree entire 
I write to you, 
Boito, in order tl 


¢ 


| 
(verbally, not in writing) that, without | 
shade of resentment or anger, I will gladly; 
return to him his untouched manuscript. | 
Moreover, as I have acquired the prop- 
erty of the libretto, I offer it to him as 
gift, as soon as he is willing to compose it. 
Does he accept my offer, I may hope te 
have rendered a service to the art we all 
love. 
Pardon the trouble I give you, but as the 
matter should be treated with the utmost 
discretion, nobody could be more appro 
priate to do it than yourself. 
ore mRS eS 
To Mr. Rocchi, Perugia, } 
Genoa, Jan. 6, 188 
Sir: You allow yourself to give me 
lesson. I do not accept it. ! 
Why do you, whom I do not know, send 
me your works? And why should I occupy | 
myself with them? Do you know how many 
letters, poems, compositions, I receive dail 
from all parts of the world? And should | 
I be obliged to answer all of them? 
Perhaps you consider it as a duty, 
T tell you it would be a tyranny to ask 
me that I should waste my time answering 
letters, examining poems and compositions — 
that are for the most part worthless. 
If I find your book, I shall return it to 
you. 


| 
| 


: 


i 


f 
To the Minister Ferdinando Martini 
(Minister of Instruction), © , 1 
Milan, February 11, 1893. 
Excellency: In the “Perseveranza” I 
read that I shall get the title of a “Mar- 
quis.” I appeal to you, to the artist, en-— 
treating you to do all you can to prevent | 
it. My gratitude will be much greater if | 
this appointment be left undone. 
oR eRe eRe 
Some Bequests From The Last Will of 
Giuseppe Verdi. 
Milan, May 14, 1900. 
I bequeath : 
To the Asylum of the City of Genoa: 
20,000 lire. ! 
To the Institute for Prachitic children: 
10,000 lire. 
To the Institute for Deaf Mutes of — 
Genoa: 10,000 lire. 
To the Blind Institute of Genoa: 10,000 
lire. 
To Guerino Balestrieri, who has been 
many years in my service: 10,000 lire. 
To everyone who has been ten years in 
my service: 4,000 lire. j 
To the foundation “House of Rest” for 
musicians, besides the building which I | 
had erected in Piazza Michelangelo: 
a) 75,000 lire. 
b) All my composer royalties from all — 
my operas in Italy and abroad. ; 
c) My Erard grand piano, my spinet, my 
decorations and my artistic souvenirs. 
I wish that my funeral be quite modest, 
to take place either at sunrise or at sunset, — 
without any pomp, without singing and 
music. The day after my death, 6,000 lire 
shall be distributed to the poor of S. Agata. 


* * * k * 


Practice Does Tell 
“Do you play very much nowadays, Mi $ 
Solo?” he asked, as they seated themselves 
‘after a waltz. s 
“Only occasionally,” she replied. “I have 
neglected my music shamefully of lz 
am getting quite out of practice.” 
“I was passing your house last evening 


Noteworthy 


COMPOSITIONS 


AND 


ARRANGEMENTS 


in the catalog of the 


JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Single Copies of Any of These Numbers 


May be had for Examination 


—$<$<$——$————————— 


PIANO SOLOS 
Cat. No. 


GAYNOR, JESSIE L. 
30736 The Princess Dances 
30735 Voice of the Wind. Glissando 

MANA-ZUCCA 
30676 Eili, Eili! Paraphrase 

NEVIN, ETHELBERT 
30673 Gondoliers. From A Day in Venice 

cute, Arr. W. Hodson 
50687 Mighty Lak’ a Rose. Simplified 
by William M. Felton 3 


PIANO—FOUR HANDS 


NEVIN-HODSON 

From A Day in Venice Suite 
306651 Dawn 
30663 Good Night 
30662 Gondoliers 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


CADMAN, CHAS, W. 
30720 The Song of the Mountains (b to 
C-sharp) 
DEL RIEGO, TERESA 
$0425 Greatest Wish in the World, The 
(b-flat to E-flat) 
HAWLEY, C, B. 
30745 On a Moonbeam (d to F-sharp) .... 
soz“ (b-flat to D) 
MANA-ZUCCA 
30683 Because of You (d to F) 
30684 Ses th.te D) 
NEWMAN, ROY 
30742 Snow Song (b-flat to E-flat) 
30743 Strephon Kissed Me in the Spring 
(E to g-sharp) 
30741 Water Lilies (G to E) 
SPROSS, CHARLES GILBERT 
30734 When Dreams Were Set to Music 
(E-flat to a-flat) 
STRICKLAND, LILY 
30682 Jes’ Lonesome (d to F-sharp) 


SACRED SOLOS 


MacFADYEN, ALEXANDER 
30740 Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord 
(b to E-flat) 
SPEAKS, OLEY 
30674 t Lay My Sins on Jesus (F to g).. 
hy ie iis = 4d.to E)}i.. 
STEINEL, IRVING A. 
30724 Home to Thee, Lord (F to F).... 


R.50 


R.50 


T.50 


ANTHEMS—Mixed Voices 


Mv DE KOVEN-GILBERT 
35374 Recessional (Four-Part Divided) 
MACFARLANE, WILL C. 
35331 Light of the World, We Hail Thee 
(S. or T. Solo) Trumpets ad lib. .. 
MARKS, J. CHRISTOPHER 
35381 Praise the Lord! (Alto or Bar. Solo) 
SPEAKS-PEERY 
35370 Thy Will Be Done (Sop. Solo).. 
_ SPROSS, CHARLES GILBERT 
35376 Like an Expert Builder 


PART SONGS—Mixed Voices 


t SPROSS, CHARLES GILBERT 
35332 How Many Times Do I Love Thee?.. 


SPROSS, CHARLES GILBERT 
At Eventide (S.S.A.) ... 


12 


>ART SONGS—Men's Voices 


HANDEL-SPROSS 
O Majestic Trees. From Atalanta 
(T.T.B. B.) 


LEN 
‘The Woodpecker. (T.T.B.B.).... 
_ SPEAKS-PEERY 
Tn Maytime. (T.T.B.B.).......+++ 


ORGAN 


SSI, M. ENRICO 
y with the Swallows. Op. 


A.T5 
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TEACHERS:—You can encourage parents to keep up 
children’s music lessons if you don't discourage 
them with the cost of music. CENTURY EDITION 
—at only 15c—keeps the cost of pieces at a minimum 
—yet, doesn’t restrict your teaching in any way. 


Remember, this standardized price has not been 
achieved by printing an inferior Edition. If you are 
at all skeptical regarding this, we would urge you 
most earnestly, for your own sake and for the benefit 
of your students, that you secure a copy of Century 
and compare it with any other existing edition which 
you may have or may be familiar with, and we are 
certain that Century will prove positively and con- 
clusively that it has no superior. 


All the suitable classics and a multitude of Stand- 
ard modern compositions are available in “‘CEN- 
TURY’’ at this standardized l5c price, irrespective 
as to whether the Edition contains two or twenty 
pages, 


Here are a few selected at random from our 
catalogue: 


CENTURY PIANO SOLOS, ]5¢ ea. 


(Capital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 


132 Amarylills (Air of Louis XIII), E—4....Ghys 
746 Avalanche, Am—: Heller 
1321 Barcarolle (Tales of Hotfm’n), F—3. Offenbach 
514 Beautiful Blue Danube, D—4...... Strauss 
1606 Betty’s Waltz, C—1 ... 
2750 Big Bass Fiddle, The, i 
147, Black Hawk Waltz, Eb—2... 
2416 Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap., 
516 Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin), 
1963 Bunch of Daisies, A, Valse, 
999 Butterfly, The, Etude, Em—5 
1704 Butterfly, Op. 81, No. 4, D . 
968 Crimson Blushes, Caprice, —4, 
2973 Dance of Goldenrods, F—J... 
2671 Dark Eyes, Dm—3 ° 
2541 Deep River (Transcriptie yn), c—3 
1385 Edelweiss Glide, Waltz, Eh—4... 
2738 EI Choclo (Tango Argentine), Dm 
1018 Elegie (Melody), Op, 18, Em—4... 
1614 Elizabeth Waltz, C—1 ° 
1225 pany Wedding, Waltz, ‘¢ 
1304 Falling Waters, Reverle, E 
209 Fifth Nocturne, Op. 52, Ab 


“Fitz ypatrick 
Grooms 
.Grooms 

Vanderbeck 

3. Villoldo 

Massenet 

7 artin 

Turner 

Truax 

-Leybach 


1959 Floral Parade, The, . Martin 
217 Flower Song, Op. 39, 3 Lange 
1070 Flowers and Ferns, Tone Poe m, G—4.. Keiser 
1109 General Grant's March, I’—-3........ Mack 
238 Gypsy Encampment, Am—2 .......... Behr 
628 Gypsy Rondo, G—3 ...........se00e- Haydn 
2379 Hanon Virtuoso, Pianist, r art 1,..,. Burdick 
2203 Hungarian Dance, No. 5. .... Brahms 


1645 Hungarian Rhapsody No, z Cm—6... Be ndel 
1013 In Rank and File, C2. : Lange 
1015 Kamennol Ostrow, Ft-—5 

2097 La Golondrina, The Swallow, 


Rubinstein 
G—8. .Serradell 


2694 Let ’Er Go! (March) F—3 . Wood 
1319 Love and Flowers, Em—3. Aldrich 
2117 Love Dreams (Licbestraum), Ab—6.. Liszt 
313 Melody In F, F—4.........0.-06% Rubinstein 
1891 Menuet In G, No. 2, G—2.........- Beethoven 
1813 Minuet (Don Juan), G—2 . Mozart 
1175 Minute Waltz, Op. 64, No .Chopin 
2972 Moonbeams on the Lake, C- itzpatrick 
1186 Moonlight Sonata, Ctm—6 . . ._Beethoven 
328 Morning Prayer, Melodie, g wees 
1226 Mountain Belle, Schottische .Kinkel 


352 Over the Waves, Waltzes, G—3...... . Rosas 
361 Poet and Peasant, Overture, Died 3208s Suppe 


1181 Polonaise (Military), Op. 40, .Chopin 
1028 Prelude, Op. 3, No, 2, Ctm—5S. . Rac mantnoft 
2428 Robin's Return, The, Ah—4.......... 

376 Rondo Capriccloso, Op, 14, E—5. ‘Sdjeiistneden 
681 Rustlo Dance, Eh—3 ........se00 000s Howell 
2740 School Pictures, C—1 ... 

1341 Sonata Pathetique, Cm—5 .......- 

981 Star of Hope, Reverle, : .. Kennedy 
2932 Trip to Niagara, A, Bh—3.......... Cornish 
1168 Trovatore, 11, Fantasie, Eh—S.........8mith 
2670 Two Guitars (Franscrintion), Dm—3. Grooms 


Ivanovict 


453 Waves of the Danube, Am— 
2696 Wayside Chapel, The, Op. a ’ 
2695 Whoop ’Er Up! (March), G—3-4..... . Wood 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, ]5¢ ea. 


Each number has separate parts for Violin & Piano 
A—1 to 4—* Very easy to medium 


B—1 to B Easy to difficult 

C—1 to C—8 Medium to concert solos 
2178 Beautiful Blue Danube, A—3........ Strauss 
1272 Boat Sonn. A—1l.. fa aa soy . Vogt 
1144 Crimson Blushes, Caprice, B—2.... Lester 
2667 Dark. Eyes, B—2 .......ecscesees Grooms 
1835 Dream of the Shepherdess, C—1....Labitzky 
1275 Dream Waltz, A--1 P . Vort 
2403 Hungarian Dance, No. 5, .-.- Brahms 
1457. La Paloma, A—% or Bb Yradier 
1745 Love and Flowers, A .. Aldrich 
1890 Menuet in G, A-—% or B-1 . . Beethoven 
1460 Over the Waves, Waltz, A-—3..........Rosns 
2129 Poet and Peasant, Overture, B—3.. Suppe 


1151 Star of Hope, Reverie, B—1........ Kennedy 


500 Traumerel and Romance, Ib-—-2. .... Schumann 
2666 Two Guitars, h—2 . jane vcanen Grooms 
1744 Valse Barcarolle, A—2........... Offenbach 


The Century Catalogue containg over 3,090 compo- 
sitions consisting of ANO SOLOS—DUOS and 
TRIOS — VIOLIN and PIANO — DUOS— TRIOS 
and QUARTETS — SAXOPHONE and PIANO — 
MANDOLIN and GUITAR and VOCAL. 


Ask your dealer for Century music, and If he can’t 


supply you, send your order direct to us, Our com 
plete catalogue will be mailed you FREE on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
254 West 40 St., New York. N. Y, 


KING GEORGE VI 
has graciously granted his 
patronage to the Royal 
College of Organists, of 
London, the first time 
that, in its seventy-five 
years of existence, the 


sovereign has become Pa- 


tron of this Royal insti- 
tution. Edward VII in- 
GrorcE VI herited a deal of his good 
mother’s love for music 


and continued much of her gracious atten- 
tion to movements for its advancement; but, 
with his passing there seems to have been 
something of a loss of Royal interest in the 
tone art. So it is both pleasant and encour- 
aging to note that the young British rulers 
are fostering an art that has had centuries 
of traditional favor by many of the best 
of England’s monarchs. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS, with Mrs. Vincent Hilles 
Ober as president, held its twenty-first Bi- 
ennial Convention in Baltimore, from May 
16th to 23rd. Highlights of the event were 
the great National Chorus of approximately 
a thousand voices; the Pageant of States; 
eminent soloists in concerts, including Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist; Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, duo-pianists; and Marjorie Law- 
rence, famous Australian soprano; with nu- 
merous banquets and luncheons. 


LEANDRO CAMPANARI, a musician of 
world renown at the turn of the century, 
passed away on April 23rd, at San Francisco, 
aged seventy-nine. He was a violinist of high 
repute, and was at times a guest conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra and a reg- 
ular conductor of the Manhattan Opera 
Company of New York. 


THE CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL 
opened the thirty-third of these great events 
on May 2nd, with a program including 
Haydn’s “Creation” and Handel’s “Alex- 
ander’s Feast.” It continued through the 
week; Eugene Goossens was the conductor, 
and Kirsten Flagstad topped the list of emi- 
nent vocalists. 


AN ALL-AMERICAN 
PROGRAM was presented 
by the Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire of 
Paris, on the evening of 
March 29th. It included 
MacDowell’s ‘‘Second 
Piano Concerto” with Ma- 
ria Antonia de Castro as 


soloist; Randall Thomp- |, Epwarp 
son’s “Second Symphony”; t os 


Walter Piston’s “Concerto 

for Orchestra”; and less ambitious works by 
Dr. Frederick Shepherd Converse, Edward 
Burlingame Hill, and Aaron Copland. The 
event was planned on the suggestion of 
M. Isidor Philipp, and was given in the 
grand amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, with 
Charles Miinch conducting. 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Fritz Reiner 
and Howard Hanson, three of America’s 
most distinguished musicians, have consented 
to act as judges for the American Com- 
posers Award for 1939, of the Henry Hadley 
Foundation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTI- 
VAL of Lucerne, Switzerland, will open on 


' August 3rd and close on the 29th. It offers 
a brilliant array of soloists, symphony and 


choral concerts, with the latter including 
two performances of the “Manzoni Requiem” 
of Verdi. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities. Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE FIFTY-EIGHTH “MESSIAH” 
FESTIVAL, of Lindsborg, Kansas, was held 
during Easter Week, with Dr. Hagbard 
Brase leading a chorus of five hundred and 
forty-six voices. The “Messiah” had its one 
hundred and sixty-seventh performance at 
these festivals, and Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion” was sung for the fourteenth con- 
secutive time. 


THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, with Dr. Frederick Stock conducting, 
presented on one of the last concerts of its 
season the “Third Symphony” of Felix 
Borowski, eminent Chicago composer, and 
the conductor’s ‘Concerto for Violoncello 
and Orchestra.” 


STEPHEN FOSTER is to be honored by 
our Postal Department, which will issue a 
Foster commemorative stamp as the first of 
a series recognizing American art and es- 
pecially music. 


CLERMONT PEPIN, a young musical 
prodigy of Canada, but twelve years of age, 
recently conducted a group of his composi- 
tions when played on a program of the 
Symphony Society of Quebec. 


ARTHUR FARWELL 
and Harold Morris have 
been announced as having 
tied for first place in the 
nation-wide contest of the 
National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Mr. Farwell 
submitted a “Concerto for 
Two Pianos and Orches- 
tra”; and Mr. Morris of- 
fered a “Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra.” Mr. 
Morris, a native of Texas, was educated at 
Cincinnati, under Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley; 
and Mr. Farwell, a native of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, was educated in Boston and Europe. 


ARTHUR 
FARWELL 


Compelitions 


PRIZES FOR WORLD’S FAIR: First, 
$3,000; second, $1,000; to best chorus of 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
voices singing the Sanctus (in Latin) 
from the “Mass in B minor” of Bach, 
and By the Waters of Babylon by Philip 
James. First, $1,000, second $500, to best 
chorus of sixty to one hundred voices 
singing Lucifer in Starlight by Bantock 
(unaccompanied) and The Nun of Nida- 
ros by Protheroe. Also liberal prizes for 
men’s choruses of sixty to one hundred 
voices; for women choirs of fifty to 
seventy voices; and for male and female 
soloists. Complete information from Dr. 
D. E. Jones, secretary, Scranton Tribune, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS is offered by the Henry Had- 
ley Foundation for the best composition 
in any of the major forms to be sub- 
mitted within the autumn months. Full 
particulars may be had from the Henry 
Hadley Foundation, 633 West 155th 
Street, New York City. 


THE EURIDICE CHORUS of Phil- 
adelphia offers a Prize of One Hundred 
Dollars for a Chorus for Women’s 
Voices, in three or more parts, either a 


capella or unaccompanied, and to words 
of the composer’s choice. Compositions 
must be received not later than October 
1, 1939, addressed to The Art Alliance, 
251 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, to whom application may 
be made for further information. 


THE PADEREWSKI PRIZE COM- 
PETITION offers $1,000 for the best 
work for Chamber Orchestra, and a sec- 
ond $1,000 for a concerto or other serious 
work for a solo instrument with sym- 
phonic orchestra. Works must not exceed . 
fifteen to twenty minutes in performance, 
and must be received before February 1. 
1940. 

Full information from Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Allen, Secretary Paderewski Fund, 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


PRIZES FOR BAND COMPOSI- 
TIONS: Instrumental or vocal solo with 
wind accompaniment; any form for sym- 
phonic band, except quick-step march; a 
work for small band or combination of 
wind instruments. Competition closes 
August 15th. Further information from 
Department of Mose World’s Fair, New 
York City. 


WILLIAM WARREN SHAW, eminently 
known voice teacher and author of Philadel- 
phia, died April 29th in New York. Among 
his pupils were Olive Fremstad, celebrated 
Metropolitan dramatic soprano; George 
Hamlin, favorite tenor in the vogue years 
of the Victor Herbert operettas; and Noah 
Swayne, well known baritone of some two 
decades ago. 


THE ANNUAL YOUNG ARTISTS CON- 
TEST of the MacDowell Club of New 
York offers prizes in the nature of New 
York débuts to the most promising young 
singer, pianist, violinist, violoncellist, harpist 
and chamber music organization. Applica- 
tion blanks and full instructions may be had 
from the MacDowell Young Artists Contest, 
166 East 73rd Street, New York City. 


WILLIAM C. PATTERSON, veteran 
musician and teacher of Deersville, Ohio, 
passed away on April 15th, at the age of 
eighty-one. Through all these years he had 
been active in the civic and musical life of 
the little city. For more than fifty years he ~ 
had been a regular subscriber to The Etude, 
of which he is reported to have had a prac- 
tically complete file. Thus is broken another 
link in the chain of surviving friends of its 
founder, Theodore Presser. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
with Dr. Eugene Ormandy conducting, de- 
voted its closing pair of concerts ue April 
28th and 29th qo the compositions of Rich-— 


ard Strauss, in recognition of his seventy- 


fifth birthday, which fells on June 11th Nee 
this year. 


highly serious compositions were the Waltz 


f aie “ 
| peace iy 


THE WORLD’S FAIR WAGNER CYCLE 
was opened on May 2nd, with a perform- 
ance of “Lohengrin” while Crown Prince 
Frederik, Crown Princess Ingrid, the Danish 
ambassador, the Danish consul general, and 
the Danish commissioner to the fair occu- 
pied a box in “The Golden Horseshoe.” 
Lauritz Melchior, famous Danish tenor, was 
very appropriately the Lohengrin, and Kir- 
sten Flagstad, eminently popular soprano, 
also a Scandinavian, was the Elsa. The or- 
chestra and audience stood before the rising 
of the curtain for the playing of the na- 
tional airs of Denmark and Iceland, followed 
by The Star Spangled Banner. 


SERGE PROKOFIEFF, Georges Enesco 
and Albert Stoessel have been announced as 
guest conductors of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, for the 1939- 
1940 season. They will officiate while the 
regular conductor, John Barbirolli, takes his 
usual four weeks of rest during the concert 
period. 


THE CHURCH AND CHORAL MUSIC 
INSTITUTE of Northwestern University, 
for the study and discussion of the problems 
of the Ministry of Music, will be held from 
July 29th to August 4th. The annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Choir 
Directors will be held concurrently. Full par- 
ticulars from Oliver S. Beltz, 1822 Sherman 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


DR. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY cele- 
brated on April 15th his eighty-second birth- 
day. In honor of the event a group of 
three hundred leading musicians of New 
York tendered the distinguished American 
composer a luncheon at which Dr. Walter 
Damrosch was the principal speaker. 


ALL CHICAGO BOX OFFICE REC- 
ORDS for musical events are reported to 
have been broken by Paderewski at his re- 
cent recital there. This honor had belonged 
to Adelina Patti since December 9, 1889, 
when she drew $10,235.47; but, including 
Federal tax, the receipts of Paderewski’s re- 
cital were $13,020.70. 


WHEN CHARLES 
MAGNANTE and his Ac- 
cordion Quartet, of which 
Joe Biviano, Gene von 
Hallberg, and Abe Gold- 
man complete the per- 
sonnel, gave on _ April 
eighteenth their concert in 
Carnegie Hall of New 
York, the first number on 
the program was the 
monumental Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor of Bach, transcribed for 
their instruments; and this ‘followed by the 
brilliant Rondo Capriccioso of Mendelssohn. 
Interspersed among _ less pretentious b 


CHARLES 
MAGNANTE 


in C-sharp minor and the Nocturne in E-flat 
of Chopin, and the Liebesfreud of Kreisler, 
played by Magnante; The Overture to it : 
Marriage of Figaro” of Mozart, by Mag- 
nante and Biviano; and the Fugue in @ 
minor of ae by the Foe ee hs 


ane aie an 
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HY do you want to study singing?” asked the pro- 

fessor in a prominent Western university, of a young 

woman student who was majoring in biology. 
“Because I feel impelled to do so as a means of self-ex- 
pression,” replied the young lady. 

The professor was a well educated man of the world; 
and he carried his remarks further, with, “That is the very 
best reason for studying singing. I have often wondered 
why people want to sing. At one time it was thought to be 
a form of exhibitionism, the desire to ‘show off,’ the same 
thing that makes millions and millions, throughout the 
world, put on fancy military costumes and parade for 
hours at a time. One great military authority once said that 
the most powerful aid to the militarists is the uniform. If 
people did not love uniforms, it would not be possible, 
under ordinary circumstances, to enlist them in peace 
times. Make war horrible, dirty, agonizing and terrorizing, 
as it really is, and no sane person would want a part in it; 
but dress it up like a peacock and millions will swallow. the 
bait, because it is human to want to show off. 

“Well, in the days before the phonograph and the radio, 
thousands of vocal students sang because they were imitat- 
ing the great opera, concert and church singers of the day. 
To supply this need, composers wrote innumerable parlor 
ballads. These were known in England as “Queen’s Hall” 
stuff, because for the memorable “Ballad Concerts,” con- 
ducted for years in London, by Boosey & Co., and by 
Chappell & Co., thousands of sentimental songs were writ- 
ten, which in years to follow were heard in the late Vic- 
torian and Edwardian parlors, from ambitious singers, 
who, in turn, provided much of the musical entertainment 
of the day. They sang as much 
like Sims Reeves, Mme. Belle 
Cole, Ben Davies, or Clara Butt, 
as their talents permitted. If you 
will glance at the London daily 
papers for several decades in that 
period, you will find the amuse- 
ment columns flooded with the 
announcements of concerts given 
over, very largely, to music of this 
type. 

“Musical taste in England im- 
proved, as it did in America, 
and singers and audiences became 
aware of the wonderful art songs 
of the Continent, from Schubert 
to Debussy. Composers of both 
countries realized this, and the 
song literature designed for Brit- 
ish ears improved vastly. Charm- 
ing as were some of the old Eng- 
lish Queen’s Hall ballads, a new 
type commenced to come in, with 
the distinctive and_ beautiful 
works of Liza Lehmann, H. Lane 
Wilson, and Landon Ronald, in 
Europe, as well as by MacDowell, 
Nevin, Lieurance, Rogers and 
Cadman, in America. 

“With the rise of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, many 
great artists were persuaded to 
make records. Everyone _ pre- 
dicted the end of vocal study and 
singing in the home. The op- 
posite was the case. Never was oi 
singing more popular and never were singing teachers 
more prosperous. Leaders in our great cities boasted of in- 
comes from voice instruction soaring to $50,000, and even 


$75,000 a year. 
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“The joy of singing is one of 
life’s greatest thrills.” 


NELSON EDDY 


oy of Singing 


“The Great War,” however, brought drastic changes, not 
so much in the art and its interpretation as in economic 
conditions. Living quarters grew smaller, people enter- 
tained less at home, outside amusements, golf and the 
movies, came into the picture; and then the radio. Those 
students impelled by exhibitionism found it difficult to 
compete with the litthe walnut box which drew in from 
the ether the voices of the greatest living singers. Again 
the misanthropist proclaimed that singing and studying of 
singing were doomed. For a time, they seemed to be cor- 
rect. Only rarely was singing heard in the home, and the 
sale of songs, good and bad, dropped off conspicuously. 
Meantime, choral groups, developed through the public 
schools, and wonderful 4@ capella choirs commenced to ap- 
pear in all parts of the country. Through them, young 
people began to revive the joy of singing. To sing alone is, 
however, a different thing, from standing up with fifty 
people and obeying the baton of a good leader. In solo 
singing, there is a thrill and ‘liberation of the spirit,’ 
which is inimitable. Gradually students began, once more, 
to find the joy of singing. Meanwhile, voice teachers be- 
came much better trained; and the result is that there now 
are far more finely schooled voices in America than ever 
before. Students learn through the radio, as was never 
previously possible, fine tonal and interpretative standards. 
That there will be a great revival of solo singing goes 
without saying. It is one of the richest of human needs; 
and those, who have once acquired the ability, find a means 
of self-expression not to be gained in any other way. 

“Students with a better educational background are be- 
ginning to realize the high physical, artistic and esthetic 
values that are part of a well- 
planned course in singing, now 
linked properly to literature and 
to the greater literature of music. 
Singing develops poise, frequent- 
ly improves the health of the in- 
dividual, and often has been 
known to demolish ancient inhi- 
bitions, dangerous to the individ- 
ual. Some psychiatrists approve 
singing very highly in certain ab- 
normal mental cases.” 

Our experience confirms that of 
the professor in every detail. The 
joy of singing is superseding 
mere exhibitionism. The song 
literature has vastly improved 
and is to-day much more intri- 
guing and intelligent than in the 
past. Home groups are beginning 
to want to hear the singer “in 
person” and do not make com- 
parisons with the great stars of 
the radio. The singer, who sings 
because the song within his heart 
is irrepressible, often stumbles 
upon a rational natural method 
of vocal expression which is sur- 
prisingly excellent. 

Last July, we attended a con- 
vention of a branch of the Inter- 
national Arboreal Music Teachers 
Association. Among the  dele- 
gates were the wrens, the robins, 
the catbirds, the cardinals, the 
thrushes, the quails, the mourning 
doves. the peewees, the orioles, and several other feathered 
prima donnas. A daily clinic was held from dawn until 
breakfast. Then there were debates upon nest building 
and bug hunting, which lasted, off and on, until twilight. 
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Finally, when the summer wore on and the babies were 
hatched and grew big enough to pay attention, our whole 
garden, with its twenty-seven nests (not counting those of 
the squirrels in the treetops), turned into a conservatory 
of sone. We saw a brilliant red cardinal giving a lesson to 
its brown winged fledgling; and before long Miss Cardinal 
commenced to sing. When she sang she made the same 
tones that other cardinals make. She did not try to sing like 
a robin. or a eatbird, or a thrush. Was she giving the world 
a lesson? Was she trying to say, “God gave you a voice 
which is your voice, and the highest in vocal art is to find 
the nature of that voice and to develop it along its own 
natural lines—not trying to make it like something else! 
True, the parrot, the mynah bird, the eatbird, and some 
others, do imitate, but like most of the birds, we are all 
born with definite vocal limitations. Our voices are just as 
individual as our features. That is the reason why we can 
recognize our friends so readily over the telephone. 

Just now, as we are writing this by the aid of midnight 
electric current (not midnight oil), an owl is singing out- 
side our window. No matter how long he sings, his voice 
will be always that of an owl. He can never sound like a 
canary or a nightingale. The point is, however, that he is 
singing at his best and seems to be having a glorious time 
doing it. More than this, he is proud of his throaty trills 
and not afraid to let the world know it. Therefore, if you 
cannot sing as did a Caruso, a Patti, a Bispham, or a 
Homer, do not let the thought prevent your singing. Sing 
as God intended you to sing and you will be blessed with 
one of the great thrills of life. Singing for the sheer joy 
of singing is becoming more and more popular. 

In singing a great deal depends upon the normal forma- 
tion of the throat, nasal and buccal cavities, also upon the 
condition of the mucous membrane. As a part of the singer’s 
hygiene, a throat wash recommended by established physi- 
cians is of the very greatest importance for daily use. Be 
extremely careful of unknown, untested throat medications. 
They can and often do injure the throat seriously. Physi- 
cians know of many such cases. One singer literally ruined 
her voice for a year, through the use of a throat medicine 
containing a chemical that scarred the mucous membrane. 
The best remedies should be used strictly according to 


directions or under the advice of your physician. Certain 
standard preparations, on sale everywhere, are safe when 
properly used. They are, in alphabetical order, Astring-o- 
sal, Bonsol, Glyco-thymoline, Hexylresorcino! Solution, 
Lavoris, Listerine, Mercitan Solution and Pepsodent. These 
are not local products, but are sold in all parts of the 
country. 

We are strongly of the opinion that we may expect a 
return of those wonderful days in sixteenth century Eng- 
land when all ladies and gentlemen who could sing reveled 
in the art. In the recent work by Miles Merwin Kasten- 
dieck, “England’s Musical Poet, Thomas Campion” (Oxford 
Press), we find the following reasons for the cultivation 
of singing as “set downe by the auctor,” William Byrd, one 
of the earliest of England’s musical immortals: 


First, it is a knowledge easely taught, and quickly learned, 
wher ther is a good Master, & an apt Scoler. 

2. The exercise of singing is delightful to Nature, and good 
to preserue the health of man. 

3. It doth strengthen all parts of the brest, & doth open 
the pipes. 

4. It is a singular good remedie for stutting and stamaring 
in the speech. 

5. It is the best meanes to procure a perfect pronunciation, 
and to make a good Orator. 

6. It is the onely way to know where Nature hath bestowed 
the benefit of a good voyce: which gift is so rare, as ther 
is not one among a thousand that hath it: & in many that 
excellent gift is lost, because they want art to expresse 
Nature. 

7. Ther is not any Musicke of Instruments whatsoeuer. com- 
parable to that which is made of the voyces of Men, 
wher the voyces are good, & the same wel sorted and 
ordered. 

8. The better the voyce is, the meeter it is to honour & 
serue God therewith: and the voice of man is chiefly to 
be imployed to that ende. 


OMNIS SPIRITUS LAUDET DOMINUM 


Since singing is so good a thing 
I‘wish all men would learn to sing. 


Gratitude 


AST month we embodied in an editorial a suggested plan 

to give Mme. Cécile Chaminade an international birth- 

day party on the occasion of her seventy-eighth birthday, 

August 8th, 1939. The plan is simply that of having music 

lovers everywhere, teachers. their pupils, and club mem- 
bers, to send to 


Mme. Cécile Chaminade 
34 Boulevarde d’Italie 
Monte Carlo 


France 
a postal card with some such greeting in English as 


“Happy Birthday Wishes to Mme. Chaminade, who 
has brought so much beauty to the world, through 
the deathless art of Music.” 


or. in French. 


1. A Madame Cécile Chaminade l’auteur charmante 
qui a donné a Vart musical des nombreux ouvrages 
inoubliables, nous envoyons nos meilleur voeux a l’oc- 
casion de son anniversaire de naissance. 


2. A Madame Chaminade V'aimable et charmante 
auteur de magnifiques oeuvres musicales nous 
envoyons nos meilleur souhaits a Voceasion de son 
anniversaire de naissance. 


The cost of mailing a postal card to Europe is three 


MME. CHAMINADE 
AT HOME 


This picture is the enlarge- 
ment of a “frame” from a 
moving picture film made 
some years ago by the editor 
of The Etude, at Tamaris on 
the French Riviera. Mme. 
Chaminade was confined to 
her bed, but anx‘ously had 
it drawn to the window in 
order that she might have 
her first moving picture 
made. 


cents, a sealed letter five cents, a half-ounce. The cost is 
trifling compared with the compensation of showing to this 
dear little French lady, who has given the world such 
beauty and delight through her masterpieces in her in- 
imitable style, something of the gratitude which thousands 
in our country must feel toward her. Pupils and club mem- 
bers “just love to do things.” Here is a fine chance for 
leaders everywhere to stimulate a world-wide Chaminade 
revival. Everything depends, however, upon the initiative 
of such readers as you who are now holding this copy of 
Tue ErupeE in your hands. Will you do it, and how many 
of your friends and pupils can you induce to join with 
you? Let us make this birthday party a real surprise to this 
remarkable composer, now invalided for years, but still 


_ with a heart full of the charm and youth that has set mil- 


lions and millions of fingers interpreting her fascinating 
compositions at the keyboard. The musical world owes 
Mme. Chaminade a great debt, and surely we will all enjoy 
thanking her in this way. Remember the words of Seneca, 
“Nothing is more honorable than a grateful heart.” 
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An Interview with the F 


ROBERT CASADESUS 


Famous 


Learning to Interpret Great Music 


French Pianist 


Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


N MY TEACHING of fifty-two American pupils, in 
tf the Summer sessions .at Fontainebleau, I have found 
that in every case these pupils have thought too 
much about the literature which has been written about 
their music, and not enough about the music itself. 
_ All this literature about compositions should be sup 
‘pressed. Can a student learn how to play a Mozart con- 
certo by reading a story embroidered around the 
Mozart’s life; or a biography which purports to be exact 
| but is padded with anecdotes of romances that, if we may 
believe Mozart’s own letters, are wholly imaginary; or 
_ eyen by reading a perfectly authentic biography. 
: 


facts of 


Music cannot be explained by writing about its com- 
' poser’s difficulties with a patron or 
a parent, by describing a fortunate 
or an unfortunate love affair, or by 
enumerating the intrigues and jeal- 
ousies of a composer’s contempora- 
ries. Does a letter from Beethoven's 
brother, or nephew, or lawyer, show 
you how to phrase one passage from 
his “Op. 111,” or indicate whether 
IW “Op. 110” should be played in the 
Im ustyle of “Op. 10, No. 1”? 
It is the text of the music itself 
' 
’ 
| 
| 
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which must be read; and—I would 
emphasize this—the text which must 
be respected. 


‘Chopin’s Meanings Distorted 
“Cuorrn. 1s THE CoMPOSER who has 
‘suffered most at the hands of this 
type of authors. He has been tra- 
duced, his works have been actually 
deformed, through the influence of 
all that has been written about his 
ilfe, his disposition, his health, and 
his love affairs. In fact, for this very 
® reason the public does not: respond, 
as it should, to the music of Chopin. 
Such a web of sentimentality, mor- 
bidness and misinterpretation has 
been woven about his name, that his 
I) music itself is falsely interpreted. 
When Chopin writes a letter to a 
friend, and even to a musical friend, does he make use 
) of banal descriptions? Never! We find in one reference 
‘to his “Sonata in B-flat minor,” when it was just com- 


—— 
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i) pleted, this remark: “Here I am writing a ‘Sonata in 
) B-flat minor,’ containing the march that you know. 
tf ‘There is an Allegro, then a Scherzo in E-flat minor, the 


March and a short Finale; perhaps three of my pages 
have the left hand, in unison with the right, gossiping, 
after the march.” This Finale is the one which has been 
‘yariously interpreted in words by one musician after 
' another, Perhaps the most familiar attempt at description 
 ealls it the wind rustling the leaves over the grave of 
Lk hero. 

In the same letter Chopin writes of some new ma- 
‘cas: “They seem to me good, as is always the case 
eh younger. children when the parents are growing 
” But of sentimental or picturesque description there 
never a hint. 

No! Chopin was a modest, marvellous musician! He 
eds no literature to speak for his music. It speaks for 


Importance of Correct Reading 


IN ORDER TO PLAY him correctly the student must be 
to read him correctly. Music, if read correctly, is 
cient for itself and needs no explaining. 
‘new school of teaching, I am glad to say, has 
d the situation. Many students in the past have 
opin badly, horribly. But now we find students 
ieitech years of age who instinctively play him 
romantically. I cannot tell you why. It is a 


By 
FLORENCE LEONARD 


the teachers of the new school taught them to 
respect the text. Or perhaps it is due to the influence of 
the epoch, and the fact that in America, France and 
England, countries which have not been upset by political 
disturbances, the youth are working jor the ideal of the 


have 


music. 

In America, especially, where the people love music, 
[ have observed this attitude; and this, in many cases, 
with adult students who wish to achieve whatever is 


CASADESUS AT THE PIANO 


possible, although they have not begun to study early 
in life. Yes, especially in America do I find the adult 
taking up the study of music for the first time. 

And I would encourage the adult to do this. One ean 
study the piano at my age. It is true, of that 
one cannot become a virtuoso if he waits till he is twenty, 
thirty, or forty years old before he begins to study. But 
he can derive an enorntous amount of pleasure for himself 
from the study of this instrument. 


Solfége the Fundamental Study 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL for the study of the piano is the 
ability to read music correctly; and the fundamental 
training for reading is found in so/fége. This must come 
first. It is the basis of all musical knowledge. To begin 
solfeége when you are five years of age is best. It is easy 
to learn notation and reading when one is young. 

What does the study of solfége provide? An exact 
knowledge of the letters (which includes. of course, pitch 
and intervals), a subconscious length of 
each note. of the groupings and which are 
rhythm; knowledge of the progress to the chief note of 
each group, of the climax of the phrase and the sentence, 
and of the rise and fall of power and intensity, which 
constitute dynamics. 

Such study as this is the foundation of good reading. 
It means that when you peruse the notes which a com- 
poser has written down, you know how to play them 
correctly. And at that point only is the beginning of 
interpretation. Only then does the interpretation become 
clear to you. But at once it is clear if you can read 
correctly. 

Before you can interpret a composition, however, you 
must have museles which will obey your commands. They 


course, 


sense of the 
accents 


must do the work, and therefore must be 


I cannot tell you how | 


they trained. 
myself began to study, for I 
cannot remember the time when I did not play, nor can 
I remember the steps I took in first learning to play. I 
never played in public as a prodigy, not that I know. It 
is not well for a child to appear in that way. In such 
public performances he thinks too much of the technical 
display, of the effect he is creating, and not enough of 
the music itself and its meaning. The training of an artist 
cannot be done in public. It must be in retirement, 
in quiet and at leisure. 


How Much and How to Practice 


MOREOVER, THE ELEMENTARY 
ING should not be forced. Six or 
eight hours a day of study 
forcing. It is not good. Chopin was 
right when he said a student should 
work but three hours a day, with 
concentration, With modern music, 
which is so difficult to read—not to 
play—one should study four hours a 
attention. As Mar 
montel said—he was a teacher of my 
should 
technics and three 


done 


TRAIN- 


means 


day, with close 


practice one 


hours ot 


school—“you 
hour of 
pieces.” 

That hour of 
training for 
study every kind of 
double notes, trills, 
taves, and should work for 
his training is for muscles 
Afterwards comes the music. 

In Etudes, Czerny is the best 
master. There are also studies of 
Philipp, and the exercises of Brahms. 
But the latter are for strong hands 
only, and not for immature players. 


Why Czerny? 


ONCE 


exercises is like 
sports. In it you should 
figures, scales, 
arpeggios, oc- 
velocity. 
alone. 


CONSIDERED so im- 
now rather out of date, 

but not necessarily so; but, if you 

have Czerny, you have everything. 
Consider for a moment! Czerny covers the entire period 
from Beethoven to Chopin. For he was a pupil of Bee- 
thoven; but knew Chopin well. He not only 
knew .the classics but he also was forward looking, to 
Chopin. All the composers of these periods are repre- 
sented in his exercises and Etudes. In the “School of 
Virtuosity” alone will be found studies for Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Chopin, and especially for Chopin. 

Glance at a few of his studies. In “Opus 365,” for 
instance, the first Etude, in F major, suggests at 
the last movement of the Mozart “Sonata in F major.” 
There are several others which speak equally plainly of 
Mozart. No. 5 is a study on trills and cadenza forms, 
such as will be found-in many a classic Adagio. No. 7 
prepares chord forms for Beethoven and Chopin. No. 15 
teaches melody playing in octaves and sixths, and in the 
second portion the cadensa style again. No. 17 
the Beethoven “Sonata in B-flat major, opus 22”; and 
what is No. 16 but a preparation for the great Chromatic 
Etude of Chopin? No. 25 is plainly related to a Liszt 
Etude, in its wide leaps and melodic chord groups. So 
one might continue to find the related Even in 
“Opus 299” one can find such similarities. Indeed, a 
child can begin with Czerny, and by advancing steadily 
through all the five grades he will have his technic 


CLEMENTI, 
portant, is 


also he 


once 


suggests 


ideas. 


Technic Must Become Subconscious 
ONE MUST FIRST CONQUER every kind of 
culty as technic; then he must discard or 
too scholastic. It is like the study of 
must learn to follow the rules for 
and then one must lose consciousness of rules and 
music itseli—as Bach's way was. 
Bach, too, must be practiced, and with 


technical dith 
forget vhat 1s 
composittor One 
constructing a 


write 


great breadth of 
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style, well as for technical clarity. 
When you begin to practice pieces, a 
sonata, for instance, first work out the 
technic of each difficult passage. Besides, 
you must seek sonority of tone. Sonority 
we get through suppleness of movement. 
If you examine the ways of raising and 
lowering the finger, of depressing the keys, 
you should be able to distinguish between 
the hard, unyielding member and joint, and 
the supple, elastic one, between the stiff, 
strained lifting and striking and the loose, 
easy, unforced attack. Chopin again was 
right when he said, “Play with ease.” He 
advised a gentle, elastic movement, not a 
harsh, sudden attack of the keys. Ease of 
movement, gentleness, he insisted on. But 
do not seek too much after different ways 
of attacking the keys. Freedom of move- 
ment is necessary, above all things, and 
thinking on large lines. Everything is in the 
music if we play with breadth of ideas. 


Difficulties of Chopin 
MopEeRN MUSIC IS DIFFICULT to read, but 
not so difficult to play as Chopin. Chopin’s 
music is the most difficult in the world. 
One never absolutely knows Chopin. I can 
learn a composition to-day and, if I lay it 
aside for a year, I must begin it all over 
again. 

Louis Planté, a pupil of Liszt, at the age 
of ninety-five was playing the piano all 
day. I went once to see him. He told me he 
had worked on the Barcarolle of Chopin 
for sixty years, “And I do not know it 
now !” 

One never knows Chopin. Suppose I 
begin an Etude. I practice it every day, 
with supple movements, and in a month 
I can play it. Very well! Then if I leave 
it for perhaps three years, I must begin 
as if I had never seen it. 

In practicing Chopin it is of the greatest 
importance to watch one’s style. The dif- 
ferent points of view of various teachers 
make a great difference in the style of the 
playing. In France there are two distinct 
schools of interpretation of the works of 
Chopin. Both have the same traditions, the 
traditions of Czerny, of Chopin himself, 
and of Georges Mathias; but they differ 
in their application of these traditions. One 
school inclines toward the Romantic style; 
the other holds more to conservatism, to 
the idea of clearness rather than richness 
and fulness of tone and style. Both are 
French. But the Romantic group would 
play a polonaise, for example, with power 
and rich intensity, while the other group 
would set it forth with delicate, clear per- 
formance. The latter, of course, is in keep- 
ing with the early delicate style of the old 
French composers. 

It would not be just to compare Ravel 
and Debussy as examples of these two types 
of interpretation. And yet one sees some 
similarity there. It is better to compare 
Ravel and Debussy with Schubert and 
Chopin. Ravel makes greater effects but is 
less. profound; he uses a much greater 
canvas, his effects are noble, but Debussy, 
the mystic, is shut in within himself. 

In playing octaves, whether in Chopin 
or any other composer, one must be careful, 
again, to watch for ease and suppleness and 
not to force the energy of the attack. If I 
play from the wrist and there is not power 
enough, I must not attempt to get more 
power by forcing the activity of the wrist. 
Instead, I must play from the elbow. But 
even here I must watch for supple, easy 
attack. I do not like to use the whole arm, 
as I find the tone too harsh. 


Necessity of Technical Practice 


I, MYSELF, DO NOT now practice four hours 
a day. If I have not been playing at all for 
two or three days, then I spend about 


as 


fifteen minutes on exercises. But that is 


not to be advised for students. Of course 
they do not like to practice exercises. But, 
if you tell them that they can get their 
technic by playing Chopin “Etudes,” that 
is wrong. I might be able to keep in prac- 
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tice in that way; but they could not acquire 
their technic so. They must spend an hour 
on their piano gymnastics, at the piano; 
just as an athlete must train himself by 
exercises for arms, shoulders, chest, back, 
and legs. Chopin’s compositions are not to 
be played for the purpose of getting tech- 
nic; nor Mozart's, nor any of the great 
composers! Young students do not like 
this rule, but it must be followed with 
strictness. First they must take their hour 


we ea 


adapt my playing to each type of piano, and 
at once. Y 

For instruction in using the pedal, study 
Chopin’s markings. He made all his mark- 
ings with great care. Of course every 
student should understand that a chief 
function of the pedal is to prolong the 
harmonies and to connect one to another. 
But the pedal must be changed very fre- 
quently. 

Ravel also marked his pedaling with 
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LBERT Ross PAR- 
SONS, widely 
known Americaa 


pianist and teacher, was 
represented by a paper 
read before the An- 
nual Meeting of Music 
Teachers’ National As- 
sociation, at Philadel- 
phia in the first week 
of July, from which we quote a part 
of what he had to say on “The Mission 
and Worth of the Pianoforte Teacher 
in American Life,” in which conditions 
not so different from those met by the 
teacher of to-day are discussed: 

“Theoretically speaking, this mission 
should be that of a disseminator of mu- 
sical knowledge, an educator of musical 
talent, and an agent in the great work 
of developing and forming the musical 
taste of the public at large. 

“Why the work of the American 
teacher is not always in the line of 
such a mission is easily explained. 

“In the vast majority of cases, piano- 
forte instruction is not engaged by par- 
ents with a view to solid and lasting 
attainments upon the part of their 
children. 

“Their desire usually goes no farther 
than to have their children’s taste, 
knowledge and executive ability devel- 
oped as a source of pleasure to the 
domestic circle, and to have them acquire 
the measure of accomplishment usual in 
the social sphere which they are ex- 
pected to occupy. 

“Rarely indeed do parents in com- 
fortable circumstances, and still more 
rarely those who are wealthy, ever ex- 
press, either to their children or to 
the teacher, a desire to have pianoforte 
instruction conducted with a view to 
preparation for the practice of the mu- 
sical profession in the event of their 
being thrown on their own resources. 

“And yet, as a matter of fact, a very 
large proportion of our female teachers 
of music come from the ranks of those 
who as children cultivated music only 
as a social or as a fireside accomplish- 
ment, and whose first earnest efforts in 
music date from a time when it sud- 
denly became evident that this art must 
henceforth be followed professionally as 
their sole reliance for support. When 
thus suddenly confronted with the stern 
realities of life, what do such young 


people know of music? 

“Where the study of music is so 
superficial with individuals, evidently 
the practice of the profession cannot be 
doing anything like what it should to 
shape public taste. 

“But, for this state of affairs, who 
is responsible, parents or teachers? 

“We believe neither. It is going too 
far to hold parents responsible for fol- 
lowing the usage of people of their 
social circle. And, on the other hand, 
no teacher, no matter how conscious 
he may be of the need of a radical 
change in the course of pianoforte teach- 
ing, can, single-handed, do much to pro- 
mote the needed public reform. The 
successful teacher is so busy meeting 
the demands made upon him by the 
present, that he rarely has time to ma- 
ture plans for anything beyond. He 
finds, unfortunately, that while  lip- 
service is everywhere rendered to the 
adage that knowledge is power, never- 
theless, the fruit of knowledge, namely, 
executive skill, is much more highly 
prized than the tree on which it grows. 
Accordingly, as gardeners fix their at- 
tention on forcing the development of 
flowers, regardless. of the incidental 
drain upon the natural vigor of the 
plant, so teachers forego comprehensive- 
ness of plan and thoroughness as to 
details in their work, in order to grow 
showy musical fruits, mainly for the 
purpose of display. Nay, the true doc- 
trine, that root and branch shall be 
known by their fruits, is changed into 
the heresy, that if you can cheat the 
eye by artificial fruits, root and branch 
may be ignored, and the art be valued 
in proportion to the success of the de- 
ception in the appearance of fruit. 
Hence, though hardly any time should 
be left for the acquirement of real 
knowledge throughout an entire season’s 
lessons, the dear pupils must be ready. 
at all times to play a certain number 
of popular pieces in order to conceal 
how little they know behind a show of 
knowing much! 

“Unless the teacher enters this race 
with might and main, and bends all his 
energies to thus serving up such musical 
veal in imitation of matured beef, his 
less scrupulous competitors will leave 
him out of sight, and he will find all 
his pupils carried away from him in 
the universal swim!” 
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of “punishment”; then they may have their 
pieces. 

My own greatest difficulty in con- 
certizing arises from the great differences 
among individual pianos. In every town I 
visit I must play on a piano different from 
all others. If you play on ten of the best 
Steinways, you will find each one different 
from each of the others, in resonance and 
in action. I must train myself to discover 
at once the quality of the piano on which 
1 am to play. Is the tone bright and clear, 
or is it dull? Is it full and sonorous, with 
big fortes; or is it thin and soft? I must 


care, which should be studied with vigilance. 

Since correct reading is so important, 
the student should give much time to it. 
Not only must he read accurately, with 
scrupulous exactness, but he must also 
learn to read rapidly. The eye should 
always be in advance of the notes which 


the hands are playing. In our French 


schools, and also in the Italian ones, the 
teacher often follows on the page the pupil's 
playing (or singing) and covers, 
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Radio Flashes 
‘By PAUL GIRARD 


EEKLY SYMPHONIC PRE 

V \ ENTATIONS by the Nationé 
Broadcasting Company recently 

came a year round feature of radio wh 
the NBC Orchestra began its summer sym- 
phony season of Sunday night broadca 
8 to 9 P.M., EDST, over the NBC-Blu 


heard during the winter season, the new 
series will be under the direction of not 
guest conductors. Among those who are 
announced to appear with the orchestra are 
Erich Leinsdorf, the brilliant young Wag- 


nerian conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Dr. Frank Black, general music 
director of the National Broadcasting 


Company. This new series of Sunday night 
symphonic programs will continue until the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra resumes its 
weekly broadcasts next fall. The programs 
will include the usual standard symphonic 
masterpieces and compositions by American 
composers as well as lighter works of the 
symphonic literature, now seldom heard at 
symphony concerts. é 

Television is no longer around the cor- 
ner, but at the corner. On April 30 the 
first regular “high definition” television 
service in the United States was launched 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
with President Roosevelt as the first sub- 
ject. The occasion was his delivery of the 
opening address at the New York World’s 
Fair. Although television is now restricted 
to an Eastern area, and may be said still 
‘to be in its experimental stages, no one can. 
refute the statement of C. W. Farrier, tele- 
vision codrdinator of the National Broad- 
casting Company, that complete television 
service in America is inevitable. . 
. Television shows, comparable to those of 
an excellent home motion picture program, 
have been received nightly in the New 
York area for some time prior to the er 
of the nationwide service. Although the 
equipment is ready to reproduce sounds and 
images in the home, there is need for a 
television system, according to Mr. Fam 
rier. “, . . In order that television give us 
a front seat at a presidential inauguration, 
that it give us an educational service that 
will bring the world’s greatest teachers at 
our fireside, that it raise the curtain on 
entirely new forms of entertainment,” h 
says, “then we must have a television sys- 
tem. 

Gilbert Seldes, Columbia Broadcasting 
System director of television, states it is 
difficult to predict anything about pro 
grams, because television covers part of the 
field of each of the arts with which it wi 
be allied—motion pictures, radio, news 
reels, stage, animated cartoons and many 
others, “Being able to pluck its materia! 
directly from life, television programs wil 
be as varied as life itself. And since we are 
going to do a job without precedent, w 
will have endless opportunities for bot 
improvement and error. Television differs 
chiefly from stage or radio in having < 
special immediacy for the audience. It goe: 
directly into the listener’s home and, mor 
than that, into his living room. This pe 
culiar quality of television creates one | 
the major problems of its programs. 

Highlights of the Bible, a Sunday 
of Scripture lessons, conductec 
Frederick K. Stamm, pastor of t 


work of the Nat 


Beer 


HE VIRGINIA CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION has recently recom- 
J mended that the next General As- 
embly make the song, Carry Me Back to 
Vid Virginny, the state’s official anthem. 
he majority of the millions of radio listen- 
ts to this world renowned ballad take for 
anted that it is a Stephen Foster produc- 
on, oblivious or ignorant of the fact that 
author was James A. Bland, a Negro 
dent of the government Negro university, 
oward University, of Washington, D. C. 
Similarity in Negro motif, inspiration and 
enius easily accounts for this misplace- 
nent of authorship. 

I have hummed the words and music of 
arry Me Back to Old Virginny for more 
han fifty years, and have likewise labored 
nder this same misapprehension until my 
Attention was attracted to an article in the 
Vashington Star of June 22, 1938. I am 
ble to understand and appreciate the er- 
‘oneous ascription of authorship, because 
of my own surprising lack of information 
hen I had every opportunity to know 
yetter. 

I entered Howard University in 1880, a 
few years after Bland’s withdrawal and af- 
er he had copyrighted Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny; In the Evening by the 
Moonlight; In the Morning by the: Bright 
_pelight; and Oh, Dem Golden Slippers! 
yhich gave him world-wide celebrity. Al- 
though I have been intimately related to 
the student body, faculty, and alumni of 
oward University, from that time until 
now, I do not recall ever hearing reference 
ro the name of James A. 
Bland, with a _ possible 
singular exception. On one 
yecasion a member of the 
zraduating class of 1872, 
jn reciting early incidents 
im the life of the institu- 
tion, recounted the case of 
student who was the 
‘Beau Brummell of the co- 
eds of that day. One of 
the student’s female ad- 
nirers made him a shirt. 
poem in acknowledge- 
ent and appreciation of 
this handmade masculine 
zarment relates; “I have 
tried it on, and I have 
ried it off,’ certainly an 
earnest of budding poetic possibilities. 


We Neglect Our Own 


ONE NATURALLY WONDERS wHy Howard 
University did not follow up the career of 
its former student who had won such fame 
land distinction in the musical world. This 
inexcusable neglect may be accounted for 
tb the fact that the university, at that time, 
Mabored under the spell of missionary en- 
husiasm which amounted almost to religious 
anaticism. Anything that smacked of 
audeville, comedians, and minstrels was 
put under the ban; and the individual per- 
formers were held up as examples to be 
avoided. Even to hum such tunes on the 
‘campus was frowned upon as showing a 
lack of consecration. In those days, students 
were not permitted to attend the legitimate 
theaters, under penalty of dismissal, to say 
nothing of minstrel and vaudeville per- 
formances. Many a night did I steal out of 
the dormitory to hear Barrett and Mc- 
in Shakespearean roles, at the 
of dismissal if discovered. Small won- 

ler then that the University never made a 
nod of recognition or appreciation to the 
hievements of this frivolous minded 
er student whose accomplishments re- 
d as great glory upon his Alma Mater 
any degreed Alumnus who has passed 
ugh her portals. In the meantime, the 
sk Jubilee Singers” were “wafting” the 
aning and message of Negro Spirituals 
the world, on the wings of song, 
brought fame and fortune to Fisk 
ity. This illustrates the wide apart 
of the Puritan line in that day, 
the frivolous and the serious, be- 
lee singers and jazz. 
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The Negro “Stephen 


Foster’ 


The first published biography of 


JAMES A. BLAND 


Composer of Carry Me Back to Old Virginny; In the 
Evening by the Moonlight; In the Morning by the 
Bright Light; and Oh, Dem Golden Slippers! 


eDy dD hesICE LLY MUGLER VLA. 


For many years The Etude Music Magazine has received scores of 
letters asking for information about the composer of Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny. The investigation of the records of the Library of Con- 
gress and other large American libraries revealed little information 
upon the subject. We believe.that this article, by the remarkable Dr. 
Kelly Miller, M. A., the Educator, for many years professor of mathe- 
matics, economics and astronomy at Howard University, is the first 


approximately complete compilation of material upon James 


A. Bland 


ever presented, Dr. Miller, born a slave in South Carolina, is one of 
the foremost scholars of -his race; and, after a brilliant career, he is 
devoting his time largely to writing. 
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HE [vp 


a Jie Me 


JAMES A. BLAND 


The article in the Washington Star, al- 
ready mentioned, aroused my curiosity and 
set me on the line of research to find out 
more about this forgotten student of Howard 
University, whose songs for the last fifty 
years have been sung around the world and 
carried by radio to all lands. Incidentally, 
after I had just indited the last sentence, I 
lifted my pen long enough to listen to 
WJSV broadcasting, Oh, Dem Golden Slip- 


pers, the product of Bland’s creative genius. 


A Jealous Recognition 


THE MUSICAL WoRLD was at first not dis- 
posed to attribute to a Negro, authorship 
of words and music of his own creation. 
The spirituals sprang spontaneously from 
the Negro’s soul, as the song from the 
throat of the bird; but their authorship, 
like that of all folk songs, was anonymous, 
Some upstanding Negro, with voice more 
powerful than the rest would improvise a 
striking sentiment wedded to some alluring 
sound, which made a hit and became the 


vogue of the day. 

EdwardB. Marks, 
a music publisher, 
in “They All Sang” 
tells us that “not many of the ragtime 
colored composers read music. They played 
right out of their heads, and an arranger 
took down the notes as they played.” Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot and Steal Away to 
Jesus are easily attributable to collective 
origin and anonymous authorship. It is 
known that Listen to the Mocking Bird was 
composed in this fashion* A Negro barber 

*N.B.—The New York Tribune published, 
in 1927, another seemingly authentic version 
of this interesting tale, which follows, with 
abbreviations. “In 1854 there was a young 
Philadelphia street character known as 
‘Whistling’ Dick, who won his support by 
singing popular ditties with guitar accom- 
paniment. One day, as he finished a guitar 
solo with a brilliantly whistled imitation of 
the mocking bird, for which accomplishment 
he had a canny ability, Septimus Winner, a 
young musician of the town, came along, 
heard ‘Whistling’ Dick's surprising exploit, 
was inspired with the thought of the now 
famous Liaten to the Mocking Bird, and that 
night transcribed it on paper.” 


of Philadelphia sang and whistled this tune 
and refrain about the streets and at numer- 
ous social entertainments. A white 
poser, Sep Winner, being struck with its 
possibilities, reduced it to notes and gave 
his own name to the composition, by which 
it has been known ever since. It is 
to account for the inspiration of Bland’s 
productions as the sheer creative energy of 
genius, but I have been wholly unable to 
find out how he acquired the technic of 
composition. The late James Weldon John- 
son typifies the first school of Negro author- 
ship of both words and music in the field 
of coon songs, ragtime and jazz. Of late the 
names of such composers have been legion. 
Mr. W. C. Handy has originated a new 
musical mood known as the “blues,” of 
which he is still the chief producer and 
expositor. 

From the “Oldest Inhabitants,” an or- 
ganization of the District of Columbia, de- 
voted to preserving memories and records 
of interesting and important happenings 
among colored citizens of long ago, I was 
able to obtain much valuable memorabilia 
concerning the school days and early mu- 
sical career of James A. Bland. However, 
such recollections have grown hazy and 
indistinct in the mist and maize of receding 
memories of more than sixty years ago. 


com- 
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A Meager Record 
T HERE ARE THIRTEEN POETRY 
magazines listed in the 
Reader’s Guide, which are 
supposed to be adepts in 
the matters of rare and cu- 
rious data concerning poetic 
lore. The sum total of in- 
formation derived from this 
source was to the effect 
that there is little informa- 
tion to be had. Such out- 
standing journals as the 
New York Times, Boston 
Transcript, Chicago Tri- 
bune, and the New York 
Herald Tribune, whose files 
are supposed to form cur- 
rent history of the times, 
confirmed the judgment of 
the poetry magazine. The principal libraries 
of the country could furnish little more. 
The Congressional Library has for some 
years sought for information of Bland’s life 
and works, but with meager and unsatis- 
factory results. There are to be found tid- 
bits of scattered and fragmentary informa- 
tion throughout musical and minstrel jour- 
nals, The biographical sketches attached to 
his copyrighted works in the Congressional 
Library are scant and meager, inaccurate, 
inconsistent, and conflicting on such es- 
sential questions as his parentage, educa- 
tion, and time and place of birth. Already a 
body of legend has grown up about the 
author of Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 
One writer says that he was of Virginia 
slave parentage ; another that the ballad ex- 
presses the lament of a Virginia Negro 
slave who was sold in New Orleans in 
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811: another tells us that his father, Allen 
M. Bland, was a graduate from Oberlin 
Colleze, with high honor; and still another 

t the son was graduated from Howard 
University with high honors. All such as- 
sertions are purely legendary and fictitious. 

And Some Survive 

Two or Mr. BLann’s 


ing, the elder of whom is eighty-six years 
a Washington 


SISTERS are now liv- 


of age and is an inmate in 


Home for the Aged and Infirm. She retains 
only a faint and feeble memory concern- 
ing her distinguished brother. The other is 
considerably younger and retains a livelier 


and more vivid recollection. 

A cousin is able to recite an interesting 
story concerning her distinguished relative, 
but her narrative is lacking in precision 
and accuracy of details. I have taken the 
information gathered from such scattered 
have tested it 

memory and, 


and miscellaneous 


as far as possible, by living 


sources, 


Tew * 


by correcting evident inaccuracies and 
smoothing out inconsistencies and conflict- 
ing statements, have been able to formulate 
a brief sketch of the life and work of James 
A. Bland, confidently believed to be the 
fullest and most authentic to be found any- 
where in print. 


Short and Simple Annals 


James A. BLanp sprang from a long line 
of free colored people of Charleston, South 
Carolina. Allen M. Bland, father of James 
A. Bland, attended a school in Charleston, 
taught by Daniel Alexandria Payne, who 
afterwards became a bishop in the A. M. E. 
Church and founder of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity. Young Payne was driven out of 
South Carolina because of his activity in 
teaching school for free Negroes, against 
the law and public sentiment. Allen M. 
Bland afterwards attended Oberlin College 
where, according to the Registrar’s report, 
he was a student in the Preparatory De- 
partment from 1845 to 1848. James A. 
Bland’s mother was born of free parents, 
in Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mr. Bland. moved with his family to 
Flushing, Long Island, where James A. 
Bland was born October 22, 1854. The elder 
Bland, the father of twelve children, was 
undoubtedly a man of intelligence and am- 
bition. He was among the first college bred 
Negroes in the United States, having been 
graduated Wilberforce University, 
and afterwards from the law department of 
Howard University. He was the first 
colored man to be appointed Examiner in 
the United States Patent Office. 

Immediately after the war, Allen M. 
Bland moved to Washington, D. C. and 
occupied a dwelling in a row of houses 
built by General O. O. Howard, within a 
stone’s throw of the Howard University 
campus. Thus young Bland was brought 
up within a shadow of the institution from 
which he finished his academic training. He 
attended the public schools of Washington, 
before transferring to Howard University, 
where father and son were registered at 
the same time. 
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From his early yea.s, James A. Bland 
was looked upon as a musical prodigy. At 
an early age, he organized a glee club 
which gave frequent concerts and was noted 
for serenading hotel guests and other dis- 
tinguished residents of the national capital. 
John H. Lewis, a retired clerk of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and director 
of the Amphean Glee Club, for many years 
a leading musical organization in this city, 
was a member of Bland’s first quartet. 

From Geller’s “Famous Songs and Their 
Stories,” published in 1921, we read that 
“When he grew older, a kindly Virginian 
secured him a job of page in our House of 
Representatives, but that left him little time 
for his much loved banjo, so he abandoned 
the onerous duty of ministering to the wants 
of Congressmen. He next sought to follow 
a minstrel career, where his instruments 
would serve him to good advantage. But, 
alas, Bland’s color weighed against him, 
notwithstanding the fact that the minstrels, 


render his own compositions, chief among 
which old timers especially remember the 
Christmas Dinner, which was copyrighted 
in 1889. 

I learned from his chums and _ school- 
mates in the public schools that young 
Bland was not particularly noted for any 
marked indications of ability in his studies ; 
but he was active, vivacious and a leader 
of the groups with which he associated, and 
especially popular with the young ladies. 
He completed his academic training at 
Howard University in his eighteenth year, 
in 1873. His schoolmates at Howard have 
only faint recollections of his student days. 

I wrote to Hon. J. C. Napier, former 
Registrar of the United States Treasury, 
who was a member of the law class of 1872, 
requesting his memorabilia concerning James 
A. Bland. Both he and his wife were stu- 
dents in the university at that time and 
readily recalled him in those student days; 
but they were unable to furnish any import- 
ant information concerning him. Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny was written in 1875. 
This song at once brought him into the 
notice of the musical world. About this 
time, Bland became a member of the min- 
strel troupe under the leadership of Billy 
Kersands, the famous Negro comedian, and 
held down one end of the stage while Ker- 
sands held down the other. He toured 


MAGNIFICENT MEMORIAL TO 
STEPHEN FOSTER IN PITTSBURGH 


This beautiful chapel, adjacent to the 
Cathedral of Learning of the University 
of Pittsburgh, is the worthy memorial to 
the immortal Stephen Foster made pos- 
sible by: a munificent contribution from 
Josiah P. Lilly. This chapel, with its im- 
pressive hall and museum, has properly 
become a national shrine for music lovers 


from all parts of the world. 


THE UNMARKED, WEED-COVERED GRAVE OF JAMES A. 
BLAND, THE “NEGRO STEPHEN FOSTER” 


Through the researches of Professor Kelly Miller of Howard Uni- 

versity, the grave of the man who wrote “Carry Me Back to Old 

Virginny” and other songs sung by millions, has just been located 

in the Merion Cemetery at Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., a suburb of Phila- 

delphia. The picture shows the Editor of The Etude standing at the 

grave and is the first ever made of this spot which certainly deserves 
memorial recognition. 


smeared with lampblack or burnt cork, were 
giving rather feeble imitations of the 
Negroes in their gayest moods. He haunted 
every minstrel performance that played in 
Washington and listened earnestly to the 
melodies sung by the white comedians, and 
it made him grin ironically. If his birth- 
right prevented him from performing, surely 
no exception could be taken to the writing 
of songs, and without any technical train- 
ing to dull his sense of rhythm, he went in 
for song writing.” 

At the time when colored clerks were 
rushing into the government department, 
as a result of the Civil Service Examina- 
tions, they formed a social organization 
known as the “Manhattan Club,” the proto- 
type of the present day “Mu-So-Lit Club.” 
At their meetings Bland was the star per- 
former and was frequently called upon to 


Europe as endman of the Kersands Minstrels 
and took England and Scotland by storm. 


A Prolific Genius 


Mr. BLAND WROTE over seven hundred bal- 
lads, during his lifetime. The Congressional 
Library contains the record of fifty-three 


songs copyrighted by James A. Bland, the. 


full copy of thirty-eight of these is recorded, 
while the titles only of fifteen others are 
copyrighted. Most of his copyrights were 
taken out between 1878 and 1891. It is 
learned from the Boston Public Library 
that Bland published twenty-five different 
songs in German, although I can find no 
confirmation from German sources, whom 
1 consulted through our American Am- 
bassador at Berlin. 
Among the more famous of Bland’s pro- 
(Continued on Page 472) 
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CRECENT PRECO 


CRELEASES 


‘By PETER HUGH REED 


Ten FIFTH, AND WE ARI 


GIVEN to understand, the !as 

volume of the “Columbia History o 
Music through Ear and Eye,” devised and a: 
sembled by Dr. Perey A. Scholes, the Eng 
lish music educator, has been put forwar 
in this country by domestic Columbia (se 
361). It begins with Elgar, ends with Aloi 
Haba, and presents on the whole a we 
chosen cross section of the music writte 
from the close of the Nineteenth Centur 
up to date. Unquestionably there are man 
who will disagree with Dr. Scholes’ selec 
tion of works as well as of composers, bu 
any one man choice of this kind is bound t 
dissatisfy some people. Considering th 
exigencies under which Dr. Scholes workex 
having been limited to sixteen ten-ine 
record sides; to provide a representativ 
and comprehensive view of the music ¢ 
the past four decades presented many prok 
lems. Viewed as a whole, the sixteen com 
posers Dr. Scholes has selected as hi 
choice of ranking men of the Twentiet 
Century are represented quite favorabl 
and adequately by the music recorded. A 
with his preceding albums, Dr. Schole 
here provides in a seventy-odd page book 
let, an instructive and interesting treatis 
on the music, the composers, the musicz 
history, and so on, of the times. The se 
contains several first recordings. Its appez 
will not be limited to the educator or th 
student. 

It looks as if between His Master’s Voic 
in England and Victor in this country 
Toscanini before long will have complete 
recordings of all nine of Beethoven’s sym 
phonies. Before sailing for Europe in Apri 
the Italian maestro is said to have recorde 
Beethoven’s “Fifth Symphony” and _ als 
his “Eighth Symphony.” This makes fiy 
of the famous nine that he has made to dat 
Rumor has it that he is to record th 
“Eroica” in London. If this is true, musi 
lovers can rejoice, for it must be said i 
all truth that the recordings made by th 
maestro in England are tonally preferab! 
to those he has done here. The latest of hi 
English recordings, Beethoven’s “First Sym 
phony” and Brahms’ “Tragic Overture 
(incongruously housed in one album—Vi 
tor M-507), conclusively prove this. To: 
canini is so essentially the singer in h 
conducting that a truly representative r 
cording of a Toscanini performance shoul 
not be shallow or sharp in sound. The me 
low quality of his recording of the “Fir 
Symphony” and the “Sixth Symphony” « 
Beethoven is conducive to instant enjoy 
ment of his interpretative gifts. In his pei 
formance of the “First Symphony,” h 
understanding of its Eighteenth Centur 
qualities and his adherence to them mak 
his reading so cherishable. He does nk 
overinflate this music as another conduct 
did in a recent recording. Again in th 
“Tragic Overture” of Brahms it is To: 
canini’s feeling for its architectural grandet 
that marks his performance off from a 
others except that of Sir Thomas Beechar 
One may well find it hard to choose ‘ 
tween the two. 

Howard Barlow and the Columbia Broz 
casting Symphony are represented by 
splendid recording of Haydn’s “Surpri 
Symphony” (B. & H. No. 94) (Columt 


and most popular works, it has been 
in need of a modern recording, th 


ening to find an American cond 
excellently represented on records (1 
quality of the reproduction here is PP 
ticularly good). Mr. Barlow’s long ca: 
(Continued on Page 488) | 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


OME TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

AGO near Cardiff, South Wales, a 

tiny boy, hardly two years of age, 
climbed up on the bench of an upright 
} piano in the sitting room of a farm house. 
His little sister had just concluded her 
daily practice and gone to other duties. 
| The child put his hands on the keyboard 
and his diminutive fingers crawled awk- 
wardly, trying to imitate the notes of a 
nearby church bell. He was Alec Temple- 
' ton, the son of a Scottish gentleman farmer 
' who owned important interests in the fer- 
ft tile Welsh agricultural land. 
. Soon the little boy’s gifts began to assert 
themselves in a most decisive manner. Fre- 
quently, when his sister practiced on some 
+ Clementi or Dussek sonatina, he would run 
f up to her and exclaim, “You played a 
wrong note. I cannot bear to hear wrong 
notes!” And, if this guilt was denied, Alec 
would explore into the faulty chord and 
S invariably discover the mistake. “Here it 
| is,” he would say, striking repeafedly on 
| the note that ought to have been. 
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Astonishing Precocity 


AT THE AGE oF FoUR he felt the urge to 
give his efforts a more permanent form, 
and, leaving aside the improvisation of 
embryonic sequences, he set out to build 
a real piece which he still remembers 
) as his “first known composition.” But little 
' Alec’s imagination ran far ahead of his 
Mhysical possibilities. It is reported that 
Mozart once played with the tip 
of his nose one note that the limited stretch 
f his hand could not reach (si non e vero, 
‘” trovato—if not true, it is well in- 
ed). Alec’s trouble was similar, but in 
' direction of chord playing. Since his 
is were not able to span more than a 
; notes, he tried to perform the larger 
rds with his elbows, not realizing that 
yas paving the way for the “cluster” 
advocated later by certain contem- 
neous adepts of musical “dadaism.” 
vever, and regardless of physical handi- 
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the truth, when it became necessary for 
him to study the Braille system without 
which his eral education would have 
remained incomplete. 

Nature Makes Amends 
MEDICAL SCIENCE TEACHES us that when 
one of our senses fails nature compensates 
for this lk by stimulating the others in 


fashion. Thus can be ex- 
phenomenal sharpening of the 
other major s« 


some mystcrious 
plained the 
that of hearing, in the 
Templeton of to-day. But let us return to 
the young Brit 
time when 
answer the 


nse, 


ish student years and to th« 
his father, realizing that he must 
call of genius, sold his 
ing interests and moved to the great city 
ot London, There Alec sought and obtained 
introduction to the leading English mu- 
sicians who unanimously predicted for him 
a brilliant future. He was twelve years of 
age, and the time for intensive study had 
come. The Royal Academy of Musie opened 


farm- 


its doors to him, and he studied piano, har- 
mony, counterpoint, fugue and composition 
under the best masters. At the same time 
his tremendous for becoming 
acquainted with the musical literature found 
satisfaction through hundreds of records 
which were lent to him; for in this way 


desire 


he could hear the great. symphonic reper- 
toire, explore the wealthy fields of chamber 
music, and familiarize himself with lieder 
as well as opera. 

Great honors were soon bestowed upon 
Alec Templeton. The British Broadcasting 
Company, having offered a prize for com- 
position, he tock part in the contest and 
won it. This meant, of course, much pub- 
licity and the opportunity to hear the 
crowned work performed over the radio. 


A New benius 


Who Uoes Not See 


By the French Pianist and Conductor 


MAURICE DUMESNIL 


caps, the piece got under way and finally 
was completed. It turned out to be a lul- 
laby, and his mother used it to sing him 
to sleep. 

The following year Alec started direct- 
ing a choir of his playmates; and, when 
music was needed for some particular occa- 
sion, he composed it and taught it to them 
part by part. His hand had grown and 
already he proved to be a promising piano 
student. For several years he went on, and 
as his technic developed he used it for the 
purpose of expressing the world of mel- 
odies and harmonies that were constantly 
going through his brain. During that period 
and while still on the farm, he composed 
a great deal. But none of these composi- 
tions was committed to paper. Alec could 
not write music. He had been deprived of 
sight from birth, And he did not know 
it yet. Surrounded by the devoted care of 
his parents, he thought that his condition 
was normal and that he was like everyone 
else in the world. Only later did he learn 


Subsequently Alec obtained his L.R.A.M., 
or performer’s diploma. By that time he 
had become a full-fledged virtuoso; and, 
when the London Daily Express announced 
another contest, he decided to enroll and 
try his luck once more. It was going to 
be a piano competition this time, and eight 
thousand entrants had flocked from all parts 
of the British Isles. Nevertheless, Alec was 
again successful. It was something of a 
consecration, indeed, and at once he became 
in demand on part of the concert managers, 
music clubs and orchestras. During several 
seasons he toured all over England, appear- 
ing as soloist with the Hallé Concerts in 
Manchester, the Scottish Orchestra in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, the Festival, 
apart from London where he played under 
Sir Henry Wood, Landon Ronald, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, and others. 


A Skillful Portraitist 


SvucH ACHIEVEMENTS would have been con- 
sidered by many as final, and it would have 


Leeds 


been quite normal to follow in their wake 
and to continue a virtuoso career which 
had started so auspici However, Alec 
Templeton began to feel another strong 
urge within himself. iends, in 
intimate gatherings, he : it at the 
piano and gave imitatio f ll known 
composers or concert art : ch made 
the audience literally ask for 
more. The portraiture wa king that 
even when no name wa inced the 
listeners always guessed tl rect one. 
Sometimes he would “pick” o1 english 
master; and, when, long b » finished, 
everyone would call the name, Alec would 
turn and say, “Yes, it is he, but please 


keep this confidential and strictly between 


ourselves; because, you know, love and 
respect him so much.” 

At that time, musical satire was almost 
inexistent. Some was being done in France, 
and most cleverly, by Bétove, an old friend 
and schoolmate of mine at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, whose real name is Michel 
Maurice Lévy, and who is also a serious 
musician and the composer of an opera 


performed at the Opéra Comique in 1926, 
Many Am« have 
Bétove in continental halls, 
he has achieved a lasting fame. 


traveling ricans 


music where 

That was also the period when American 
jazz had invaded Europe in an unbelievable 
fashion. I quoting 
the fact that in Paris some imported Amer- 


may surprise many by 
ican popular crooners and bands were re- 
ceiving fees far in 
manded by the 
instrumentalists and symphony orchestras. 
It was the age 
of entertainment and frivolity. 


The Dawn of a Career 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY presented itself 
to Alec Templeton and he wisely 
it. Jack Hylton offered him an en 
The Hylton band was then at t 
its glory. It had taken Paris by 
storm, as well as other European 
capitals. The contract was finan- 
cially attractive; was 
stipulated that Alec, apart from 
i with the orchestra, 
would appear as entertainer, a 
feature through which he soon 
became the real star of the com- 
pany. When in 1935 Jack Hylton 
brought his band to the United 
States, Alec Templeton came 
with them; and it was not long 
until his work drew such atten- 
tion that he did not renew his 
contract when it expired, but, 
instead, he came back to this 
country as an individual soloist. 
His position is now well estab- 
lished on the concert stage and 
over the air, and he has achieved 
the unusual feat of satisfying the 
sophisticated listener and the lay- 
man alike. He has triumphed 
over the handicap of his native 
anopsia by sheer force of character and 
never relying in the least upon it to win 
the sympathy of his audience. He is a true 
humorist and satirist with the full equip- 
ment of a splendid musician, and he has 
pushed still farther the art of imitation 
and improvisation carried out in France by 
the pioneer Bétove. He passes with equal 
ease from Beethoven's “Moonlight Sonata” 
to the interpretation of a Londoner singi 
The music round and round, from 
Debussy’s Poissons d'or to the caricature 
of a Wagnerian opera. 
Humor in music is a 
indescribable art. It would be 
reduce it to words: it simply has to be 
heard. For this reason, to spend an after 
noon with Alec Templeton is a great treat 
Hardly has he greeted his 
mutual understanding been establis 
he goes to the piano and starts illustrating 
the different topics and characters as 
come up in 
few measures from a Mozart sonata, and he 
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excess of those com- 


world’s greatest singers, 


of inflation and easy life, 


seized 
gagement. 
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and it 


his work 
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goes 


and almost 


difficult to 


rare 


visitor and 
till 


they 


the conversation. He plays a 


chuckles gleefully as he proceeds to show 
us how Grieg, Wagner, Ravel or Debussy 
would have treated them. Then comes a 
Bach Fugue, and suddenly it turns to a 
typical Rachmaninoff melody, simply be- 
cause he has brought out prominently an 
inside part. And, quoting at random, he 
will take a few measures here and there— 
let us say, from the Volga Boat Song, 
Debussy’s Reverie, Chopin’s Ballade in 
A-flat, and Tea for Two; and, from such 
astonishingly diversified material, he will 
extract a stunning improvisation, taking 
his listeners through contrapuntal intri- 
cacies, weaving the themes together in un- 
canny fashion and enjoying himself at all 
times while displaying his genius for mimi- 
cry with occasionally an ironic bite added 
to his delicate wit. 

Alec Templeton also uses his voice, when 
he turns to “the shortest Wagnerian opera.” 
The guttural Jch’s and Ach’s of a stran- 
gling German tenor, the shrill high notes 
of the famous soprano, the grunting shouts 
of the basso, all are there; and the Wag- 
nerian orchestra is there too, introduced 
with marvelous insight into some of the 
harmonic and instrumental mannerisms pe- 
culiar to the master. 

Lighter music follows, and an ensemble 
number from a Gilbert and Sullivan op- 
eretta is revealed with devastating penetra- 
tion. It is probably a college performance, 
since the pitch wobbles, the phrasing is 
affected, and the caricature is so skilfully 
drawn that one cannot resist bursting into 
laughter. 


A Debussy Disciple 


Aec TEMPLETON’S musical God, however, 
is Claude Debussy. He is completely satu- 
rated with the esthetics of the French 
master. He is familiar with all his works 
and has arranged, by ear, the Afternoon of 
a Faun’ into a piano transcription which 
reproduces most faithfully the elusive or- 
chestration of the original. 

“Didn’t Debussy want the running pas- 
sages played like this—with much pedal 
and shimmering color ?—Not like that, me- 
chanical and dry?” he queries as he plays 
excerpts from the well known Reflets dans 
Vecau and Poissons dor. 

I was astonished by his uncommon com- 
prehension of the Debussy style, by the 
flexible delivery of the figures, by the deli- 
cate rubato which never broke the golden 
flow of the music. And astonishment grew 
when, having concluded the performance, 
he continued improvising @ la Debussy,” 
from the early manner to the greater and 
maturer period. The same keen gift of ob- 
servation was being displayed, as had been 
exemplified before on entirely different 
lines. Soon Ravel was called upon and his 
peculiar minor mood and _ characteristic 
treble writing were brought to the fore. 
It was, really, Debussy and Ravel at their 
best. 

It is interesting to know how Alec Tem- 
pleton assimilates his large repertoire of 
standard and popular music. He does it 
mostly by ear and sometimes verifies the 
text with the help of the Braille edition. 
He listens to phonograph records and his 
keen ear indentifies almost immediately the 
complexities of the harmony and the play 
of the inner voices. It was no small won- 
der when I sat at the piano and played 
for him Debussy’s Le Petit Négre and 
Evangeline Lehman’s Southland Frolic. 
Alec sat by and listened carefully. Twice 
I repeated these compositions; then he took 
my place, and after a few additional min- 
utes of verification here and there, they 
were memorized. 


A Prolific Creator 


Tue TEMPLETON LIST of compositions is 
already long and varied. It includes piano 
solos, songs and instrumental numbers. He 
is also the author of some remarkable 
pianistic exercises in which the accustomed 
dryness is substituted by sequences of re- 
fined and personal harmonies, notwith- 
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standing the fact that the texture proper 
is of great value for the development of 
stretch and finger independence. 

We sat on the sofa and started discuss- 
ing the musical tendencies of to-day. Alec 
Templeton brings into his conversation the 
same spirited action and prolific versatility 
that he displays at the keyboard. He is 
always eager, vivacious, convincing; and 
one feels the constant flow of imagination 
that springs from his untiring brain. 

“The so-called ultramodern composers,” 
he says, “are really doing nothing new; 
in fact, they are only repeating what prim- 
itive musicians did hundreds of years ago. 
This applies to both classical and popular 
music. There has been so much talk about 
polytonality, and about atonality, that I 
do not know and I cannot see any reason 
why certain composers, who invent a plain 


theme, feel the urge to modify it, to make 
it ‘up to date’ by adding discordant notes 
in order to shock the ear. Perhaps they 
are afraid to let their nature speak candidly 
and sincerely? Afraid of being judged as 
old-fashioned, by those who possess no 
melodic gift, and therefore are obliged to 
rely upon more commonplace and brutal 
elements? Afraid of not being ‘a la page’? 
(Templeton’s French is excellent and he 
even knows the vernacular.) Afraid of 
having the snobs turn up their nose? Why 
—it is ridiculous—and to me a composer 
who prefers yielding to a passing fashion 
rather than to creating what his own soul 
would dictate, is doomed to ultimate fail- 
ure, though in a certain measure he may 
win temporary recognition.” 
“T love melody,” Alec continues ; 
(Continued on Page 488) 
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Music of Worth to the Movies 


By VERNA ARVEY 


USICIANS IN HOLLYWOOD 
M are subject to a large number 
of unexpected experiences, some 
amusing, some trying. For example, when 


Universal's new Deanna Durbin picture, 
“Three Smart Girls Grow Up,” was in 


DEANNA DURBIN 


production, Charles Previn, musical direc- 
tor, trained an orchestra to play for a 
sequence in a girls’ school when Miss 
Durbin sings The Wren. When it came 
time to make the scene it was discovered 
that there was no actor capable of playing 
Previn’s part, brief as it was. So Previn, 
for the first time in his life, donned grease 
paint and make-up to enact. the role of 
conductor in the film as well as in actual- 
ity! On another occasion at another studio, 
Margeurite Bitter, pianist, was told to re- 
port for work on “Gunga Din.” The assign- 
ment said that she would be photographed 
playing her instrument. But, by the time 
she arrived at the studio, the minds of the 
officials had changed and it had been de- 
cided to omit the music sequence. In order 
to compensate her for her journey she was 
given a costume and make-up and asked 
to be an actress in a mob scene for a day! 

One of the most important historical pic- 
tures of the year is Warner Brothers’ 
“Juarez,” based on episodes in Mexican 
history. The studio entrusted the music for 
this film to Erich Wolfgang Korngold, who 
discovered, on investigating Mexican music 
of that historical epoch, that it was so 
Europeanized that he had but to write in 
his own idiom rather than to incorporate 
a large number of folk tunes, to make it 
authentic. Korngold’s original score for 
“Juarez” is said to have set a Hollywood 
record: twenty-eight hundred measures of 
music. Doubtless it will be cut greatly 
before the final release of the film. 

The Jascha Heifetz film at Goldwyn’s 
Studio has been retitled several times. The 


latest title is “Angels Making Music.” In 
this film will appear the California Junior 
Symphony Association, founded by Peter 
Meremblum and composed of forty-five 
boys and girls of superior musical ability. 
They are all grammar and high school stu- 
dents aged nine to fourteen. In the film 
this youthful orchestra plays the overture 
to Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,’ as well 
as the accompaniments to two operatic arias 
sung by nine year old Jacqueline Nash. 

For Fox’s historical film, based on the 
life and work of Alexander Graham Bell, 
the producers decided to have variety in 
the musical score, and therefore they as- 
signed a good many of the staff arrangers 
to the composition of original music for 
it, under the direction of Louis Silvers. At 
Warner Brothers, Claude Rains stars in a 
technicolor short called “Sons of Liberty,” 
with original background music by Howard 
Jackson. At M.G.M., Daniele Amfitheatrof 
(formerly associate conductor of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony), made a decided in- 
novation when he sent copies of his musical 
score for the “Ice Follies of '1939” (en- 
titled “Cinderella’s Ice Carnival,” and: in- 
cluding a March, Nocturne and Scherzo) 
to many leading orchestral conductors in 
America, in the hope that they would pro- 
gram it. For this score, Bernice Petkere 
and Roger Edens supplied the musical 
motifs while P. A. Marquardt and Leonid 
Raab made the orchestration. 

Six new songs have been composed by 
Irving Berlin for the new Sonja Henie 
film at Fox Studios. As is usual with Miss 
Henie’s pictures, this one is in the form 
of a musical skating revue. Rudy Vallee 
and Tyrone Power appear with her on the 
screen. It may be well to recall that ice 
skating is closely akin to classic ballet 
dancing, since all of the figures are based 


‘upon and developed from ballet steps. In 


light vein at Warner Brothers Studios is 
the recent film starring Dick Powell and 
Ann Sheridan and based on a musical idea. 
This bears the dubious title of “Naughty 
but Nice” and recounts the story of a pro- 
fessor of music in a small college who 
hopes to persuade New York’s leading con- 
ductors to play his serious compositions. 
He is not successful in this quest, but a 
publishing house accepts his compositions 
and puts them out as swing music. He 
thereupon finds himself enormously suc- 
cessful in an unexpected manner! Warren 
and Mercer supplied the songs and lyrics. 

RKO Studios are making good use of 
the talents of Roy Webb, composer and 
conductor, for he has been ‘assigned to two 


major films since writing the music for iat 


“Love Affair,” with Irene Dunne and 


Charles Boyer. ‘The new films are “Little — 


Mother,” with Ginger Rogers, and “The 


Flying Irishman,” spring Douglas - Cor- 


rigan, 


How to Improve th 
Child’s Reading Abilit 


By STELLA WHITSON-HOLMES 


THE cAUsE of much poor reading is du 
to the fact that the teacher, never havi 
analyzed her own natural ability, does not 
realize that she reads by position much 
oftener than by letter. If she will teach the 
child to read by position, as well as letter, 
she is teaching him to use his conimon sense 
in music; and his reasoning powers are 
developed just as in the study of litera- 
ture and mathematics. In addition to the 
application of reasoning powers in this 
manner, the writer does one small thing 
that prepares the child for a splendid job 
of reading the moment his hands touch the 
keyboard, thus pushing up the quality of 
his finished attainment. 

In illustration of this work that makes 
for better reading, we use a portion of 
George L. Spaulding’s My Partner, so well 
liked by children of six. 


Tempo di Valse 
i 


In looking the situation over, every note 
is pointed out to the child. After finding 
that the piece starts with Middle C, I may 
say, “Now what do you do next?” and 
the child may say, “Go up to the next one.” 
After the third measure is played, I may 
say, “Now we skip one up.” Next the 
a tells me that we go back to Middle 

C, skip one up and drop one down. Then 
it seems well to have the child realize that 
we are to read the next letter, G, because 
if he merely feels his way over that much 
of a skip, he will be confused later on when 
the fingers do not lie directly over the 
notes to-be played. The next he recognizes 
as “Strike the same note over and tie it.” 
The next he may be able to tell me himself 
and may say, “Drop one down, play one up, 
skip one down, another one down, anothe 
one up, and skip one down to C again.” 

Now we have reached the place where 
he again reads a note, the letter G. From 
there he thinks in terms of “Drop one 
down, skip one down, then back to G. D 
one _down, skip one down, then to C a 
tie.” 

If you have followed closely you wil 
see that the child has reasoned his wa 
through (and reasoning is one o' 
powers of the mind that the music 
‘must feel responsible to train) an 
ing possibly six letters, in all, he 
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“Musical Circus” in Recita 


A Program That Will Delight All Youngsters, 
and Intrigue the Boys 


“By V. A. BENEDICT 


MUSICAL SOLICITATIONS 
An Afternoon at the Fair (A Para- 
> te eee Blake-Levy 
Played by Two Violinists before the Cur- 
tain 
Trombone Sammy (behind curtain) : 
We're off! We're off! To spend the day 
We're all so happy on our way! 
Come! Hurry! Let us see the clowns 
That carry laughs to all the towns. 
Look! Look! Why we are almost there; 
I'm glad we'll see the skating bear! 
VIOLIN: We're Off 
Trombone Sammy: 
In musical circles we go with a bound 
As we all ride away on the Merry-Go- 
Round. 
O my! Gee, what fun 
To get in on the run! 
And how sorry we'll be when the shrill 
whistle’s sound 
Says we all must jump off of the Merry- 
Go-Round. 


| VIOLIN: The Merry-Go-Round 
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Trombone Sammy: 

O look,.there’s the merry old Pop Corn 
Man, 

And he’s popping the corn just as fast 
as he can; 

I am hoping we'll get through that crowd 
right. soon 

And can hear as he whistles his jolly 
tune, E 

VIOLIN: The Pop Corn Man 

Trombone Sammy: 


CHARACTERS 


Masic Solictorsc 


Trombone Sammy 
Troupe Leader 
Treble Clown 
Bass Clown 
Singing Cowboy 
Pop Corn Man 
Skating Bear 


Now isn’t it horrid that skies should be 
breaking 
With clouds while we’re out on our holi- 
day making? 
The thunder and lightning 
Are surely most frightening ; 
_ But here we will hide from the nasty old 
rain 
Until good Mister Sun shows his bright 
face again. 
VIOLIN: The Shower 
Trombone Sammy: 
O beauteous rainbow, tell us why 
You bridge the lovely .rain-washed -sky,? 
We're all so glad again you're out 
We'd like to greet you with a shout; 
And now won't you charm the old rain 
away 
So we'll have a nice Musical Circus Day? 
VIOLIN: The Rainbow 
(The two violin pupils leave as curtains 
slowly open revealing Sammy asleep at the 


[Sees Two violinists 
SS ee Small child 
iiss. Most advanced pupil 
ae Very small child 
3 oateans ee Clever entertainer 
Eco id. .scaveetes Older pupil 
OES... saultve caBons Whistler 


piano, presumably dreaming of the circus. 
He has wandered into the circus tent, in 
which a musical troupe practices, and is 
awakened by an approaching accordionist 
who turns out to be the troupe leader.) 

Troupe Leader (shaking Sammy) : Wake 
up, sonny! Our Musical Troupe is ready 
for its final practice. 

Sammy (dazed, answers) : Practice! Aw, 
shucks! Haven't I practiced long enough? 

Troupe Leader: No doubt you have; but 
now it’s our turn. 

Saminy (waking and excited): Your 
turn? Oh! Where am I, and who are you? 

Troupe Leader: You're on the musical 
circus. grounds, and I am the leader. of 
our troupe. Others will be here in a féw 
minutes, so, you had better run off home 
now (as he gently pushes Sammy who 
vigorously resists), 

Sammy (indignantly) : Well! I'm Trom- 
bone Sammy and I thought you were per- 
forming to-day. That’s why I came here 


(stepping meekly toward the leader). Lis- 
ten, who belongs in your troupe, anyway? 


T,. L.: Only performers with musical 
abilities (whispering) and—who practice 
daily—enjoy such a_ privilege. (Takes 


Sammy to exit.) Now, run home—it's get- 
ting late. 

Sanuny (returning) : Oh, Mister Circus- 
Man, please let me stay for your rehearsal. 
Please! I’ve got musical ability and musical 


fingers too (moving them as tf playing 
piano). 

T. L.- (thoughtfully): Well, you may 
stay, but only’ on one condition;* that is, 
if you will. show me what your musical 
fingers can do. 

Sammy (rushing toward piano): I cer- 


tainly will! This is my lucky day—so— 
Trombone Sammy Vl gladly play. 

(As Sammy ends piece, Treble 
somersaults wv.) 

Sammy (laughing): What's this? 

T. L.: This is Treble, my midget clown. 
(Turns to-Treble.) Treble, will you show 
this little boy how you play the piano? 

Treble:. Surely, V'll-be glad to show him. 
(Turns to Sammy.) Would you like to hear 
Somersaults? 

Sammy: I should say I would (going to 
extreme end of stage and sitting on multi- 
colored barrel while Troupe Leader takes 
his place on a high stool back stage. As 


Clef 


Treble somersaults out, Whistling Pop 
Corn Man appears on opposite side of 
stage.) 

Sammy (clapping hands): Whee! This 
is fun! 


Pop Corn Man (offering pop corn to 
Sammy from his music staff): Trombone 
Sammy should eat staccato food. (Pauses 
thoughtfully.) Suppose you listen to how 
my pop corn pops (plays Pop Corn Man). 

(Bass Clown appears, juggling balls and 
going through comical maneuvers. He plays 
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The Clown and Jolly Jugglers). 

Sammy (calling to Bass): Is your name 
Bass? 

Bass (cartwheeling to 
how did you guess? 


Yes, 


Sammy) : 


Sammy: Well, the midget clown is 
Treble, so I thought you must be Bass. 

Bass: Good guesser! Ta, Ta. See you 
later (cartwheels to exit and bumps into 


Singing Cowboy). 
Cowboy: Whoa, there, 

Troupe Leader). Howdy, 
T. L.: Hello, Bill! 


Sammy (examining Cowboy’s clothes): 


Bass! (Turns to 
Jim! 


I believe I’ve seen you before. , 

Cowboy: No doubt you have, but I 
haven’t time to talk now. I must try out 
this piano. (Turning to Troupe Leader) 


Jim, I want you-to hear my latest piece, 
The Horse Race (plays). 

T. L.: That was fine, Bill! Now, will 
you sing for us? 

Sammy: Please, do! 

Cowboy: I'll try! (Plays and sings The 


Elephant and the Monkey). 

Cowboy (waving hat to Troupe Leader) : 
Yippi-yi, Jim! 

T. L.: Yippi-yip, Bill! 

(First Big Top Musician enters playing 
Accordion Waltz. Skating Bear follows, 
dancing to rhythm. Accordionist exists and 
Bear goes to piano and plays, Bear On 
Skates aud Ponies. Big Top Musician again 
appears, playing Fly Away Waltz on violin 
and Bear skates off the stage.) 

Sammy: Say, Mister Troupe Leader, 
can you play? 

T. L.: Yes, Trombone Sammy. 

Sammy: Now, how about you (emphati- 
cally) showing me what you can do. 

T. L.: Well, this time I will. Would 
you care to hear Circus Pony? 

Sammy: Suits me! 

(As Troupe Leader finishes picce, 
ond Big Top Musician enters.) 

T. L.: What brought you here this time 
of day? 

Big Top Musician: Your fortissimo at- 
tracted me, so I thought that I might as 
well drop in and rehearse a little myself. 

T. L.: Go right ahead! Trombone Sam- 
my and I always welcome entertainment. 
(Plays Memories on violin.) 

Sammy (to Troupe Leader): Will you 
tell me how you travel from. one place to 
another ? 

T. L.: Surely, since you want to join 
our troupe. (Cowboy enters.) You're just 
in time, Bill. How about letting Sammy 
hear the music we travel by? 


Sec- 


Cowboy: Good idea, Jim! (Duet, Camel 
Train.) 

Sammy: That surely was good music! 

Cowboy: Glad you think so. Now will 
you play something for me? 

Sammy: Vil play When The Circus 
Comes To Town. That’s a song everybody 
knows. 


(Troupe Leader and Sammy sing while 
other members appear on stage. Accordions 
and violins join in melody while all whistle. 
Finale, sung by entire group to above mel- 
ody.) 

“Now ous troupe is on its way, 

We have had our fun—Sorry we can't stay ; 
But we know you're getting tired, 

And we must not mar your day. 


There is our Cowboy (bows), and our 
Skating Bear (turns), 

Big Top Musicians finely arrayed (bows), 

Little Treble Clef and the Big Bass pal 
(capers), 

And the Pop Corn Man, 
(swings staff). 

We have had a big, big day, 

Happy troupe are we, happy, gay and free! 

We have tried to entertain, 

Hope in this we have not failed! 

So, thanks kind friends, for your presence 
here, 

See you all again, next year; 

Be prepared to come, for some music fun, 

We'll be waiting, never fear. 

And again, we’re on our way, 

Sorry we can’t stay—We'll be back some- 
day 

But it’s time we bid goodnight—- 

Hope you’ve had a happy day! 


CURTAIN 
This sketch includes only boy participants 
in any number, with possibilities of adding 
any other circus characters. Suitable cos- 
tuming and circus scenery will lend a color- 
ful and pleasing atmosphere to this musi- 
cale. 


we all adore 


* * * *K * 


Solos suggested for this playlet include 
materials in the First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Grades. Piano, Piano Accordion, 
Violin, and Ensemble have been introduced. 
However, if needed, and available, any 
other instruments may be substituted or 
added. Also, more advanced compositions 
may be introduced, if suitable players are 
at hand. 

* ok Ok Ok x 
ADDITIONAL CIRCUS PIECES IN 
ALL GRADES 
For the Pianoforte 
Grade 1 

The Big Band—W. A. Johnson 
The Circus Arrives—M. L. Preston (Desc. 

Verse) 

The Comical Clown—C. W. Krogmann 

(With Words) 

Dance of the Puppets—E. B. Martin 

The Elephant—H. Ecsta (Large 
Notes ) 

Hippety-Hop—Edith Rote 

The Jolly Clown—M. L. Preston (Desc. 
Verse) 

The Jolly Giant—M. C. Freeman 

The Lion—H. Engelmann (Large Notes) 

Little Brown Bear—B. R. Copeland (Desc. 

Verse) 

The Parade—M. L. Preston (Desc. Verse) 
The Pop Corn Boy—N. E. Swift 
The Tight Rope Walker—M. L. Preston 
(Desc. Verse) 
Grade 1% 
At the Circus, Polka—J. S. Fearis 
The Chariot Race—R. R. Peery (Desc. 

Verse) 

The Circus—L. A. Bugbee (Desc. Verse) 

Clown Capers—W. Rolfe (Large Notes) 

The Lion—R. R. Peery (Desc. Verse) 
Grade 2 

Big Parade—W. A. Johnson 

Circus Calliope—P. Lawson 

Circus Parade—F. H. Brackett 

Circus Ride—O. Chandler 

Circus Ring—M. M. Watson 

Clown—G. Horvath 


The 
The 
The 
The 
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Having Fun With the Ears 
By CLAIRE SPAULDING 


LIsTEN, you music students and would be 
music students. Do 1 that you can- 
not sing or play because you have no ” 
You, too, can have an It takes but 
practice, time and patience. 

It is easiest with the aid of a piano. Take 
an octave to start—say from Middle C up 
one octave. Play one note until you think 
you would recognize it when heard again. 


t say 
“ 
ear, 


“ear. 


Then take another. Turn your back to the 


piano and play one of the notes. Name it, 
and turn around and see whether you are 
correct. Then play another note, and name 


it in the same manner. 

When you are sure of that octave take 
the octave below Middle C, and each re- 
maining octave, until you are able to recog- 
nize any note on the keyboard. That is all 
there is to it. 

It would be better to have’ another per- 
son strike the notes and you to name them. 
Also try having the note played while you 
are in another room. In a comparatively 
short time you will be able to recognize 
any tone and will know when a note is 
accurate or the least bit off key. 


The Clown—A, P. Risher (Desc. Verse) 

The Clown On the Tight Rope—L. Schytte 

The Dancing Pony R. Peery (Desc. 
Verse) 

Elephants’ Parade—Grant-Schaefer 

The Jolly Clown—R. R. Peery (Desc. 
Verse) : 

The Juggler—M. Eckstein’ 

The Juggler—H. Engelmann 

The Juggler—L. Streabbog 

Leap for Life—C. Gurlitt 

The Pony Ride—H. Dallam 

The Ring Master—G. L. Spaulding 

The Snake Charmer—W. O. Munn 

The Trained Animals—G, L. Spaulding 


Grade 2% 

The Balloon Man—E. R. Kroeger 
The Circus Parade—F. H. Grey 
Dance of the Bears—C. Heins 
Entrance of the Clowns—M. Ewing 
Here Comes the Parade—M. L. Preston 
The Jolly Clowns—C. W. Kern 
Jolly Little Clown—M. L. Preston 
The Juggler—R. H. Pendleton 
Little Acrobat—W. W. Smith 
The Monkey and the Elephant 

Grotesque)—F. R. Farrar 
On the Trapeze—W. A. Johnson 


(March 


Music from 


On the Trapese—C. W. Kern 
The Performing Bear—J. Reiter 
Performing Elephants—M. Ewing 
Playing Circus—B. Violle 


‘Three Ring Circus—F, H. Grey 


Grade 3 
Balloons in the Atr—B. Frick 
The Clown—O. Hackh 
Clown Dance—M. L. Lake 
The Clowns—L. Schytte 
Dance of the Freaks—F, Keats 
Elephant Dance—W. E. Haesche 
Elephant Fox Trot—R. Drigo 
Midgets—L. A. Coerne 
On the Midway—V. Renton 


Grade 3% 
Circus Carnival—A. B. Walbrunn 
The Flying Rings—M. Ewing 


Grade 4 
Elephant Parade—A, A. Mumma 
Four Hands 

The March of the Elephants (Gr. a 

D. Wood 
Parade March (Gr. 2)—L. J. Beer 

Two Pianos, Four Hands 

A Dance of Clowns—F, Mendelssohn 
Entrance of the Clowns—F. Mendelssohn 


a Carpenter's Saw 


“By FRANK J. BLOOMER 


realize that music may be obtained 

from an ordinary carpenter’s saw? 
Anyone, even without extensive musical 
training, but with a fairly good sense of 
pitch, can produce from a saw beautiful 
tones, of a somewhat shrill but interesting 
and resonant quality, not unlike those of a 
high pitched whistle; and can accomplish 
this with little effort or practice. 


H OW MANY OF OUR READERS 


The first requisite is that the instrument 
is an ordinary carpenter’s saw. It must, 
however, be of good steel, or it will not 
vibrate. Any standard make will do. Sec- 
ond, we need a violin bow, with a small 
piece of rosin for it. (A soft headed mallet, 
of rubber or wool, may be used instead 
of the bow; but, for best results, we advo- 
cate the use of a bow.) 

So now let us scout about the house 
and see whether dad has a good steel saw, 
originally intended as a tool for household 
repairs, but which we will convert into a 
musical instrument. If Junior is not about, 
perhaps we can borrow his violin bow; or, 
if he is present, he can be assured that 
the bow will not be injured, as we shall 
play only on the smooth and not on the 


toothed edge of the saw. If it is necessary — 


produced. With a little patience 


player in a sitting position; so that the 
first thing is for him to seat himself nat- 
urally upright. The saw is then placed 
between the knees, the toothed edge inner- 
most, and the handle placed under the 
right knee. The right leg rests on the ball 
of the foot, with this foot drawn slightly 


.toward the player. 


The leg is now started in an upward 
and downward motion on the ball of the 
foot, which produces a vibrato effect. The 
blade end of the saw will be held by the 
left hand, while it rests on the four fingers 
and is held with the thumb on top. The 
fingers must be kept in a straight line with 
the saw, and the wrist held high. With a 
slight pressure. of the thumb, arch the saw 
over the left knee, to form an inverted “S” 
the full length of the saw, from hand 
to knee. j 


“Rubs and Repertoire 
To PRODUCE A MUSICAL TONE, raise the 
blade to about a forty-five degree angle to 
the body, and, with the bow grasped firml 
in the right hand, draw it over the smoot 
edge of the blade, about four or five inche 
from the handle. If the saw has been kep 
arched in the manner described, and i 
there is not too much pressure of 
thumb, the lowest note of the saw’s sca 
should come forth. 

By pressing down on the saw, and awa 
from the body, and at the same time play- 
ing up farther with the bow, various tone 
of the scale are made. It must be kept i 
mind, however, that the entire left ar 
should move, not merely the wrist. Ther 
must be never a release of the pressure | 
the thumb on the saw, lest an overton 
which is anything but. appealing, he 

‘tice, it will be not long till a ¢ 
melody has been mastered. 

Practically any musical 

a slowly moving tempo, 
Gif. 


to buy a bow, an inexpensive one may be ep. 


purchased from the nearest music dealer. 


The “One-Man Band” Starts 
WITH THE BOW SCREWED real taut 


a little rosin on its hair. fiat mre Be 
begin. The saw is with | 
A a9 


‘apt. Allan Hancock's Motor Cruiser VELERO 
III, designed as a floating laboratory 
d dedicated to the 
vancement 

marine 
ience. 


campus of the University of Southern Cali- 

: fornia, as a part of the housing of the Allan 
Hancock Foundation for Scientific Research. The 

' Foundation Building, with its Music Wing, is a gift 
} from Allan Hancock, native Californian of pioneer 

lineage. 
The Foundation Building is intended to become 
a West Coast center of intensive research in zodlogy, 
botany and related fields. It will include more than 

_ one hundred laboratories, study halls and classrooms ; 

aquariums, photographic and X-ray rooms; exhibit 
halls and specially designed stacks for the preserva- 

_ tion of thousands of marine and terrestrial specimens 

_ collected over a period of many years. 

_ The Music Wing is being erected around four 
}) rooms moved intact from the former Hancock home, 
“IY an Italian Renaissance mansion patterned after the 
a i Villa Medici of Florence, Italy, which was recently 
“) razed. Since the donor has been long a devotee of 
f assical music, and is an accomplished violoncellist, 
; Music Wing is to become a shrine of culture. It 
will include an auditorium, a radio broadcasting and 
Wa recording studio; with offices, and technicians’ 
| quarters. 
| For the cause of a better musical art, Captain 

Bancock has long supported musical ensembles which 
have won international recognition in seasonal con- 
eerts over nation wide radio chains, and in public 

appearances all the way from British Columbia to 
oo. Recitals usually are presented in conjunc- 
tion with the showing of educational motion pictures 

taken on expeditions. No element of profit or ad- 
Dv rtising ever has been permitted in connection with 
| these programs. In the future, all presentations will 
) be under the sponsorship of the University of South- 
n California. 


A Bit of Chronology 


PTAIN HANCOCK’s PARENTS reached California, by 
‘eparate routes, at the peak of the Gold Rush of 
1849. His father was Major Henry Hancock, whose 
randfather came from Somersetshire, England. His 
mother, Ida WHaraszthy, was of the Hungarian 
nobility. 

Twenty years after the marriage of Major Han- 
eock and Ida Haraszthy, and when their son Allan 
vas but eight years of age, Major Hancock died, leaving 
widow to carry on the management of the Rancho 
Brea. On this rancho are the prehistoric asphaltum 
pits, famed as the West's greatest storehouse of pleistocene 
_ mammal bones. Major Hancock discovered, in 1875, these 
- fossilized skeletal remains embedded in the treacherous tar. 
It is a singular commentary on character that he never 
is asked an employe to perform a task which he could 
t execute himself; that his creed has been mastery ot 
; he undertook. He is a qualified navigator, 
ed to master any vessel on the seas; an able loco- 
engineer; a licensed aeroplane pilot; a capable 
; and he holds the degree of Doctor of Business 
tration. 

suspects that he would far rather be termed a 
ian than a business man, so great is his love for the 
* was once treasurer, and later the president, of 
‘Angeles Symphony Orchestra Association. As 
ive he felt he could best understand the prob- 
the musicians if he played with them; so he 
irelessly and earned a place in the first rank of 
cellos. Later he played with the Los Angeles 
ic Orchestra and the Hollywood Bowl Orches- 
rreat conductors.—Editor’s Note. 
ak te) + 


. NEW SHRINE OF MUSIC is rising on the 


. 
ling 


Capt. Allan 
Hancock 


Pioneer Los An- 
geles business 
man. 


Allan Hancock 
Foundation for 
Scientific Re- 
search on the 
campus of the University 
of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. One wing 
is devoted to music. 
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Let Us Hear the Captain 


“TO THOSE PEOPLE who live in the most profound isolation 
in remote areas of the world, classic music seems to have 
the greatest fundamental appeal. 

“On voyages to the Galapagos Islands and distant shores 
of Central and South America, we have learned that 
people far removed from civilization aside from the bare 
necessities of life, derive the greatest satisfaction from 
hearing instrumental music. Usually they are most ap- 
preciative of classical and semiclassical compositions, 
melodious and lyrical, which come well within the limits 
of the type described as chamber music. The more color- 
ful and sentimental the theme, the more keen is its appeal. 

“Such people are capable of very deep feeling for the 
more dramatic compositions ; but, as a rule, their responses 
are more subdued, probably because of an accentuated 
shyness which they naturally feel in the presence of 
visitors. 

“These observations refer to pérsons who have lived 
in the more civilized centers of population and have, for 
one reason or another, removed themselves to the most 
isolated regions imaginable. 

“They often exhibit innate curiosity over the newest 
developments in sound recordings and radio reproduc- 
tions; but their preference for direct renditions may be 
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As a Business Man 


Sees It 
A Conference with CAPT. ALLAN HANCOCK 


Secured Expressl) for 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
“By 
VERNA ARVEY 


defined as pure enjoyment of the latter, in contrast to the 
thrill of excitement over the former. It may be that their 
very detachment from the civilized world develops in 
these people a more acute attachment for cultural things 
with which they were at one time more familiar. 


The Aboriginal Taste 


“WHILE WE SPEAK OF OCCIDENTALS, and specifically of 
transplanted Europeans, it is also true that the most 
primitive natives of the western Americas likewise re- 
spond most favorably to chamber music, rich in melody 
and harmony. ; 

“The Seri Indians, of Tiburon Island in the Gulf of 
California, display the keenest enjoyment of the white 


man’s music. They have no native instruments, so far as 


we know; but they go into ecstasies over the simplest 
harmonica tunes. Because they hold themselves proudly 
aloof from the encroachment of civilization, the Seris 
have been described as clannish to the point of social 
introversion ; but they are just as susceptible togthe moods 
of music as tribesmen of definite cultural background. 

“Is it trite to suggest that humanity possesses no 
greater cultural asset than musical appreciation? If music 
is a universal language it should be nurtured and en- 
couraged through every channel available. Unfortunately, 
perhaps, the language of music encompasses good and bad 
words or moods, as does every language. Throughout 
the ages martial airs and trumpet blasts have stirred men 
to battle; but it would be most difficult to conceive of 
men with a strangle hold on each other’s throats during 
the rendition of a Chopin concerto or a Liszt rhapsody. 
History discloses many instances of the comradeship be- 
tween opposing lines indyced by music during lulls in 
warfare. 

“We have found music something of an international 
passport, encouraging friendship and promoting better un- 
derstanding wherever we have been privileged to play on 
our voyages in behalf of science. 

“My earliest recollection of music is that provided by my 
mother in our own home. She was an accomplished pian- 
ist. Like every small boy I acquired a harmonica. I can 
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easily understand how my feeble attempts 
at following tunes by ear were somewhat 
distressing to my mother’s sensitive musical 
soul. But she never discouraged my efforts. 
Sitting in the shade of the pepper and blue 
gum trees on the old Rancho, or driving a 
team with a load of brea, frequently af- 
forded me opportunity to punish the pocket 
harmonica with a airs which 
were most pleasing to me but perhaps con- 
siderably less thrilling to others. 


A Long Apprenticeship 
“DurRING MY SCHOOL YEARS I became an 
admirer of Harry Catt, the owner of a 
cornet. At once | fired with an am- 
bition to master that instrument, and, after 
long practice, I became chief trumpeter in 


variety of 


was 


the Belmont School. At home on the 
Rancho it soon became evident that my 
mother was not so fond of wind instru- 


ments. She adriotly turned my attention to 
strings. Ultimately she presented me with 
a marvelous violoncello and weaned me 
from the cornet. 

“It was not a part of our creed to muddle 
around with anything. While a taste for 
the best in music was growing, I came to 
realize that the very best one can do may 
still fall far short of the feeling which in- 
spired the genius of the master composers; 
so I practiced at every opportunity in the 
hope of improving my work. 

“In the early days of Los Angeles the 
very isolation of the people seemed to incul- 
cate a desire for music of the higher type. 
I cannot remember when my mother and I 
did not make it a point to attend concerts 
in town, though the trip from the Rancho 
often took more than an hour over dusty 
or muddy roads. 

“As my training progressed my friends 
and I used to take great pleasure in play- 
ing with hotel orchestras and for dances. 
How we chuckled when-we_ recognized 
friends among the guests, dancing at the 
hotels and parties! With these experiences, 
I gradually abandoned the cornet and de- 
voted my entire attention to the violoncello. 
Thus it is that, while I hold no illusions as 
to the importance of any one instrument 
in a musical group, I naturally consider the 
violoncello as indispensable. 

“When I was asked to become treasurer 
of the old Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 
tra, and later became president of the 
organization, it was my feeling that I could 
best understand the problems of the mu- 
sicians if I could play with them. I worked 
hard to earn a place in the first stand of 
violoncellos and may safely say that I have 
never enjoyed anything more than the har- 
mony and teamwork of these associations 
and the opportunity to study and play under 
famed conductors. To me it was the privi- 
lege of a lifetime to play with the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, the old Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and with the Holly- 
wood Bowl Orchestra. There is inspiration 
and satisfaction to be gained from this kind 
of work which is not to be derived from 
any other source. 


A Matter of Experience 
“SOME MAY CONSIDER that the actual value 
of playing music has given them a better 
insight into its meaning than the listener 
could possibly achieve. This depends en- 
tirely upon the individual. There are those 
who listen intelligently and who may obtain 
a more comprehensive view of a composi- 
tion than those who serve to interpret it. 
Musicians are prone to become critical of 
audiences. They may be even more critical 
of their auditors than their auditors are 
critical of them. It is well for artists to be 
constantly aware of the fact.that our great 
symphony orchestras, recordings and radio 
broadcasts, all have raised the level of good 
music to a high plane. To compete for and 
to hold public favor, it becomes necessary 
for musicians constantly to improve their 
technic and interpretation. 

“There is no place in music to-day for 
mediocre performance. The best is not good 
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enough. To keep up to standard and to im- 
provement, means the most intense applica- 
tion and the hardest kind of work. We are 
at the threshold of a renaissance in art. 
Our people have had their holiday of diver- 
sion from the pure emotionalism of idealis- 
tic composition. On the sturdy foundations 
of classic music left by the immortals of 
past centuries, we may hope that a new 
generation of harmonists will plant their 
feet and carry on from where the others 
left off. 

“Tt is a fine distinction to make, but it 
has been our experience that programs are 
best received and most appreciated when 
they are chosen for their cultural value 
rather than from entertainment qualifica- 


ticing becomes both harder and longer. 

“A well chosen program may be just as 
effective with a hall full of children as with 
an adult audience. There is something 
fundamental about foundation music which 
is almost universal in its appeal to all ages. 

“In Guayaquil, Ecuador, a few years ago 
we were invited by the President and mem- 
bers of his staff to play in one of the local 
theaters. No public announcement was made, 
and there was no advertising of any kind. 
Within a few hours word of the concert 
spread and when we arrived at the theater 
we were unable to penetrate the throng in 
the street. Many hundreds had forced their 
way into the theater, taking every seat. 
Police and soldiers were required to make 


THE ALLAN HANCOCK ENSEMBLE 
Capt. Allan Hancock, ’Cellist 


tions. A great many people are heartily 
tired of being entertained and yearn for the 
more filling, more satisfying fare of truly 
great music. 

“Tn the Hancock Collection the Ensemble 
library of musical scores includes the works 
of recognized masters of all ages and na- 
tionalities. We have no preference for in- 
dividual composers but weigh each number 
for its beauty and worth in the light of 
experience. Then we work. Members of 
the ensemble practice together daily, usually 
four or five hours each day. As the dates 
for the concerts come nearer our prac- 


way for us; and, after we had played and 
shown our motion pictures, it became neces- 
sary to repeat the performance in order to 
appease the crowd. Never have we encoun- 
tered more appreciative audiences. It only 
goes to show that music is the universal 
language and a passport to the hearts of 
people. We could not speak their tongue, 
but they understood our message. 

“With all this observation and musical 
experience to our credit, it would seem that 
good music is the most potent force with 
which to promote international understand- 
ing, amity and peace.” 


Our Insect Musicians 
SBy LESLIE E. DUNKIN 


WE MAY FEEL like crying out, “Keep 
quiet!” when we first hear the musical 
efforts of our insect musicians, the grass- 
hoppers and the crickets. This may be be- 
cause we are too close to them. Band 
music sounds like a blaring noise, when we 
are too close to the players. When we go 
farther away, however, our ears detect the 
rhythm and harmony of the music. This 
same is true with listening to our insect 
musicians, especially the grasshoppers and 
the crickets. By remaining a little distance 
from them, we can better comprehend the 
musical tones they are producing. 
However, it is necessary to be very near 
in order to see how they produce their 
music. Even when quite close, our eyes 
may not be quick enough to see what hap- 
pens. Most musicians produce their music 
by using their hands or their mouth. 
These grasshoppers and crickets use their 
legs—their back legs. A portion of these 
legs has a row of fine teeth, much like the 
teeth of a saw. When these teeth are rubbed 
quickly across the hardened vein in the 
back of the front wings, a sound is pro- 
duced, which, at a distance, is musical. 
The more rapidly this fine toothed bow 
is drawn back and forth across the vein 
the louder and higher becomes the tone. 
Some of these two groups of insect musi- 
cians can produce their music while they 
are flying in the air, but others do it only 
while resting between flights. A large num- 
ber of them can produce quite a symphony. 


3ees, flies and mosquitoes are other in- 
sect musicians. These have two different 
ways to produce their music. Their wings 
are used to produce some of the tones. 
This is done by waving their wings up and 
down so rapidly through the air that musi- 
cal tones are produced. We might be able 
to do the same with our hands or our 
feet, if we could move them as rapidly as 
these insect musicians move their wings. 
Each time the clock or watch ticks a sec- 
ond, a fly moves its wings three hundred 
and thirty-five times. A bee can do still 
better than that. In the same short length 
of time a bee moves its wings four hun- 
dred and forty times. The faster the wing 
moves the higher is the note. Thus the fly 
produces the note F, while the bee goes 
up to A in the musical scale. 

Naturally this music is produced only 
when the insect musicians are in flight. 
However, they can produce music while not 
in flight. When a bee, a fly or a mosquito 
is caught and the wings held so it can not 
move, we find them still able to produce 
music. Near where they breathe we find 
a fiber which vibrates even more rapidly 
than do the wings. As the insect’s breath- 
ing is increased, this fiber moves more 
rapidly and consequently makes a higher 
and louder tone of music. This might be 
thought of as distress music or a warn- 
ing to other similar insects to flee from 
the immediate danger which is holding this 
particular musician. 


Wrist 
Lubrication 


“By 
GLADYS HUTCHINSON — 


IN THE OLD DAys the chief aim, when 
playing a legato passage on the piano, 
seemed to be to accomplish this with a 
perfectly quiet arm; and to insure the 
maintaining of a quiet arm a penny was 
placed on the wrist. It was the performer’s 
job to see that the penny remained on the 
wrist throughout an entire exercise. The 
fingers were to do the work and the ac- 
tion of the fingers was to be very high; 
there was to be absolutely no arm motion. 

As a result the performers, one after 
the other, gave up learning how to play 
the piano, on the grounds of “rheumatic” 
tendencies. 

A few students of the piano intuitively 
relaxed the wrist at frequent intervals and 
were thereby saved from this premature 
“rheumatic” state. This was more through 
good fortune than through any intelligence 
on the part of the instructor. 

Fortunately since those days there has 
been much improvement in the art of 
teaching; but occasionally when we attend 
a pupil's recital we feel that there still 
are teachers who do not analyze this point 
seriously enough; and our criticism of the 
playing is that the whole performance has 
been noisy, stiff and lacking in freedom, 
the cause of which is absence of under- 
standing of the benefit of phrasing. 

If there is anyone who feels that his 
performance lacks a free, easy, flowing 
movement, it will be well to analyze the 
situation. In the first place we should know 
that the blood stream contains red and 
white corpuscles. In preparing the playing 
condition and in executing a passage there 
is necessarily tension, which means that 
the red corpuscles for the time being have 
left the hand. However music is so con- 
structed that this tension may easily be 
relieved. It is absolutely necessary that 
these red corpuscles flow back into the 
hand, in order to obtain not only a more 
pleasing performance but to avoid the 
“rheumatic” condition. 

This is brought about through what is 
known as phrasing. 

To acquire perfect freedom in phrasing 
the pupil may take the following simple 
five finger exercise— 


and play the first four notes legato, ane 
then we have two two-note slurs. The at 
tack on the first note of the slur should 
with an exaggerated low wrist, and the 
this first note must be connected with th 
second note, and that second note must b 
released by letting the wrist rise so tha 
from finger tip to wrist is practically 
straight line. Then the finger should 
lightly lifted from the key about two inche 
above its end. 

When the wrist is very low there | 
few red corpuscles in the hand; but, as 
wrist rises to a perpendicular positio 
the red corpuscles flow back into the hand 
The wrist thereby acts as a “lubricato ; 

In ordinary performance this extr 
“lubrication.” The tempo of a composi 
would determine more or less the degree 
wrist action. The important thing is tha 
the performer understand “phrasing” 
its physical benefits. 


* * * * * 


“Tt takes great preliminary work to gi 
a man fitness of mind. Behind all fit 
a vast amount of strenuous toil, perha 
sleepless nights, endless debate within o# 
own self, and long endurance of appar 
fatigue.”—George Matthew Adams. 
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“HE BANKING LAWS of many 
_ of our states require that savings 
& institutions shall publish from time 
time the names of depositors who have 
‘opped out of sight. Of course some of 
these people have died; but experience 
shows that many have simply neglected 
to communicate with the bank for so long 
time that appeal to them through the 
blic press is necessary before disposal 
their deposits may be effected by law. 
object is, of course, to attract their 
attention to the fact that their money is 
and available. We may smile at such 
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We all forget something! 

nd often what we forget is of very 
value, something that has been in- 
asing in worth for a long time, yet 
inst which we have issued no demand 
for payment. 

This article is also a public appeal to 
a class of people who are overlooking a 
leposit of value too good to neglect. There 
s no legal process of attracting their atten- 
jon. But there may be a reminder, like 
is, if one will take it in good part. 


II—Dust Covered Talents 

— SHALL piscuss the Abandoned Farms 
Music Education; and in this shall talk 
the countless people who, early in life 
d years ago, made deposits of Enthu- 
m, Time and Energy in the study and 
actice of music—in piano playing, sing- 
fiddling, or whatnot. Enthusiasm’s lamp 
‘ighted, Time’s magic once expénded, 
leryy’s power once applied—and all to 
plish a capital investment by someone 
o, at the time, had the adventurous cour- 
to keep his one talent busy and out of 
the earth. 

d then, not less earnestly shall I talk 
to the teacher who possesses the wonderful 
privilege of going abroad in the home ter- 
itory of her professional work, appraising 
these abandoned properties. It will be an 
usual privilege to do this, both to her 
and to the absentee owner. Let us see what 
aluable, profitable,. well worth money 
st is lying loose in every community; 
lich asset, beyond its capital value, is also 
ent cultural factor of great importance. 


g 


it fi? Of that interest in music that started 
1 off exploring its beauty? Of those hours 
the keyboard which seem, to-day to have 
n so uselessly spent? Se ot es 

Jo not reply, Mr. and Mrs. Music De- 
itor, that you have abandoned it. Like 
lected bank money, this forgotten invest- 
n mt of yours is also subject to law. And 


may think that the little skill you once 


entirely disappeared with the passing 


‘note your first asset ry 


a cell, which is a highly con- 
unit of intelligence, energy and 
to your physical self, it is there for 
that is, for all your time. You may 
to your happy satisfaction, if you 
These very cells, though you con- 
nore them, lie ready at hand for 
9 them—a call like unto that to 
: Arise! Speak, and they will sit up 
0 d, with amazing alacrity 


mand 
see 


Then the cares of life 
worked its vicious 
and you just gave 


that you miss it. 
fou say, “what is the 


So, friend amateur, what has become: of ' 


law’s procedure is all in your favor. 


sessed, which permitted you to sing.or: 
y simple tunes “for family and friends,” 


1 tell me, you studied piano 


again? The thrill of making music? The 
ultra thrill of making better and better 
music? Of having an avocation into which 
you can retire as a wren retires into its 
box to sit on its nest and view the world 
through the opening, the eggs hatching 
meanwhile ?” 

Remembering what we have just said 
about cells built in earlier years, you will 
see that you still possess piano playing cells. 
Give them another chance, and see what 
joy is yours at having once called them 


into existence. Resurrect them and they will 
amaze you with the cunning of which they.. 
are still capable. Of course, for the first 
few weeks or so they will limp a bit, hay- 


-ing been, as we have previously said, bed- 


ridden for so long. But once get them 


‘started and you will be astonished at their 
agility. 


Is there a definite way to do this? 

There is: And here it is: 

Your -first impulse will be to resurrect 
your old exercises, études, and pieces. And, 
in’a way, this is quite all right. The virtue 
of this lies in the fact that the hand and 
fingers will respond, for a time, to the call 
éf the exercises ; and pieces you once played 
more quickly, even move pleasureably, than ~ 


to new ones. But new material will soon be- 
' gin to play its magic part. What you are 
SESS Se ‘ _ © chiefly appealing to is physical response: 
ychologist will tell you that once . 


that once was rapid, but which now has the. 
slower reaction of disuse. But all that will _ 
pass away. So the new material, exercises 
and pieces, will act like a rotation crop in 
the arable fields of your hands. 

Now you, Mr. and Mrs. Reader, who 
once trained your hands at the piano or on 
the fiddle, who sang joyfully in-youth; you 


are, by comparison, a most wealthy and 


opulently endowed person. Gentle reader, 
Jet me assure you that even a little knowl- 
edge and skill at music tucked away these 
many years in your cells and memory, in 
your heart and finger tips, is one of the 
richest retreats any human being may 
possess. You have only to open the window, 
let in the sunshine of renewed effort, and 
to move in for good. You are in the lovely 
house of your youth again! 


“[I—"The World Does Move” 


Wuen you stuprep five finger exercises 
and the major scale from C—with that ter- 


rible rubicon of “fingering” that essayed to 
land the thumb safely on F, going up— 
things were simple. But like all experiences 
of life, music has kept right on developing 
in idiom and expression since your day. If, 
once upon a time, Clementi’s “Sonatina, Op. 
36, No. 1,” tested your skill and ability to 
understand, you now face, if you care to 
turn your hand to it, Mr. Schénberg’s Opus 
11, in which such eryptics as the following 
occur. Compare two measures of both 
these composers: 


j 


: 
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faa ha 


wie ein Hauck a 


Se 


‘ PPPP 
You will notice in the concluding measure 
of the Schénberg quotation the words Wie 
ein Hauch, which is, in English, as you 
may very well know, like a sigh. A little 


later on you will play the whole piece and 


you will be very apt, having finished it, to 
utter something more or less Wie ein 
Hauch. Then you play the Kuhlau again 
and say to yourself, “Yes, things have 
changed.” 

But, so have you. 

Therefore, let us meet the one new idiom 
with the other new personality and start 
those early, delightful, youthful experiences 
all over again. Meditate on this, your great 
asset: “Everything you once learned is still 
dormant in your fingers.” Do not doubt it 
for a moment! Even though—when you sit 
again at the keyboard (you—now grown 
dignified and imposing) and once more at- 
tempt that C major scale, you are apt to 
call yourself names for trying to slip a coat 
over your mature shoulders that you wore 
in your pinafore days. You feel too big for 


that C major scale. But, as a matter of 
fact, the C major scale is too big for you. 
But only temporarily. You will shortly have 
it under control. 

The procedure is simple: Resume with 
system. Ask a music teacher’s advice; and 
pay willingly for it. Learn from her how to 
organize a review of all your early music 
education. Her experience and counsel will 
save you time and money. Then set out to 
do it all over again. You will grin with 
delight, a thousand times, in the process. At 
first you will feel about as confident as if 
having signed a contract to take up trapeze 
performance in a three ring circus. But the 
cases are not exactly parallel. You used to 
do these music stunts, and the little skill 
you worked up has stayed by you—a faith- 
ful, though sleeping, ally—through all these 
years. 

Play some of the old pieces. You may 
think that to be caught playing, at your 
age, that nimble classic by E. Mack, en- 
titled My Ma’s Waltz, may fill you with 
confusion. Don’t believe it. You will be 
confused only if someone of your social set 
chances to walk in and catches you at it, 
before you have it in full rhythmic com- 
mand. For a month or two, then, lock the 
door before you begin. Should someone 
knock, exclaim, in a falsetto, that you are 
the piano tuner. That will clear the premises. 

Now having stirred up the old garden soil 
of your mind, memory and fingers, and hav- 
ing cultivated it all afresh with generous 
fertilizing of loving resurrection, a great 
future is before you. It consists in this: 
You may now apply your reéstablished 
technic to countless new compositions. 

Have you ever thought of this? 

If you can play one First Grade piece 
well, it means that you can play all First 
Grade pieces, if you so desire. There may 
be one thousand of them, or ten thousand, 
for all we know. Let us call it one thou- 
sand, just for easy figuring. They all are 
yours to command. 

Then, you are soon able to play a Second 
Grade piece with equal celerity and correct- 


ness, not to mention the fun of it. On the - 


same methematical basis you can now play 
one thousand Second Grade pieces. And that 
to the First Grade and you have now a pos- 
sible repertoire of two thousand numbers. 
Every day for life, to the solemn dies irac, 
you can step into any music store on earth 
(Everybody there will welcome you) and 
exchange a paltry handful of change for a 
roll of new music, all within your technical 
power. The Third Grade lies ahead. Your 
riches are increasing so fast that they act- 
ually begin to.seem beyond your control. 
But they are not. They are yours to multi- 
ply as you will. 

You admit, of course, the pleasure of this 
resurrection. What of its benefit? 

James Francis Cooke has written many 
paragraphs of wisdom for these pages, yet 
never a greater truth or pronouncement 
than when he said, in substance: 

“When you play the piano you are oper- 
ating to your eternal benefit, because wh_le 
you are at it you cannot possibly think of 
anything else. You may have cares and 
anxieties, but not now. For while you are 
mastering Sch6énberg, of to-day, or Czerny, 
of long ago, you cannot possibly think of 
trouble, ennui, pain, or enemies. Piano play- 
ing, therefore, has crossword puzzles, cro- 
quet and hop-scotch beaten a_ thousand 
miles, for concentration.” 

No sign warns us more emphatically that 
age is threatening than a decreasing ability 
to concentrate. Having returned to your 
piano, or fiddle, or whatever may have been 
your youthful practice, you will discover 
this fact—probably with concern—for your 
mind may at first hop, skip and jump like 
a Mexican bean. Do not be alarmed. In- 
terest (with a capital J) in whatever you 
are rediscovering in music, will strengthen 
your concentration not only in music itself 
but also in everything else you do. Hence, 

(Continued on Page 485) 
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HE FAMILY CIRCLE OF KEYS 

has shown us that there are twelve 

cifferent keynotes. Each keynote rep- 
resents both a major and a minor key. So 
there are twenty-four keys in all. (Many 
of our best theorists recognize the key of 
F-sharp and the key of G-flat as definite 
entities and so recognize the total number 
of keys as twenty-six.—Ed.) 

Each one of these keys has its own par- 
ticular set of relatives, some close and 
others distant. In the next few paragraphs 
we intend to examine the most closely re- 
lated keys—the ones most used by com- 
posers in modulating. You are already 
familiar with the following pair: 

The Dominant—the “brother” key—a 
rugged, masculine sort of fellow. Once 
you have made a half cadence, arriving on 
the deminant triad, it is simple to consider 
yourself no longer on a dominant triad, but 
on the tonic triad of the new key. 

The Subdominant—the “sister” key—just 
as closely related as the dominant, but 
more gentle in character. The quickest way 
to make the acquaintance of this young 
lady is to start with the tonic triad of the 
key you are in, then pretend it was a dom- 
inant chord all the time, transform it into 
a dominant seventh by adding a “flatted”’ 
leading tone, proceed to the new tonic—and 
there you are! 

Every major key counts these two fel- 
low major keys as its closest relatives. But 
it also has relatives among the minor keys. 
These relatives may be divided into two 
groups, for there are two entirely different 
ways in which a minor key can be related 


to a major key. 

he first way is through a similarity of 
key-note. 
major 


For instance, here are the keys 


aia and C minor: 


These two keys, we must admit, have 
several important points in common. Their 
tonics (keynotes) are identical. So are 
their dominants. And their subdominants, 
too. In fact, their scales are exactly alike 
except for two notes—Mi and La. What is 
more, both keys own the same dominant 
triad and dominant seventh chord. C minor 
is therefore very much a first cousin to C 
major. We can speak of it as the tonic 
Minor. 

Music which begins in the minor often 
ends in the tonic major, by way of sym- 
bolizing joy triumphant over gloom. A 
catalog of such music would be almost 
endless, including, among other works, 
Brahms’ “Symphony in C minor,” Jerome 
Kern’s Whip-poor-will, and stacks of Bach 
fugues. Somewhat less frequently music 
which begins in a major key ventures into 
its tonic minor. This happens in the Mar- 
seillaise, by Rouget de Lisle. 


It will be noticed that Monsieur de Lisle's 
tonality shifting takes the tune out of its 
original key into the sister key, then into 


The Thresholam of Music 


By LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


Keys That Are Related—Sisters and 


Natural Laws That Guide The Flow of Chords 


This article is the thirteenth in a series on ‘‘The Doorstep of Harmony.’ 
appeared in The Etude for January, 1938, and an article will appear each month hereafter. 


the brother key, then back to the tonic but 
in the minor. For a whole measure, on the 
D chord, we are led to expect a return to 
the tonic, but until the following measure 
begins we have no way of knowing whether 
it is going to be major or minor. 

The Subdominant Minor is almost as 
close a relative as the just mentioned tonic 
minor. In the key of C major the sub- 
dominant minor is F minor. The shift is 
easy, since the tonic of the original key 
simply becomes the dominant of the new 
key, just as it does whenever we shift into 
the subdominant major. A familiar exam- 
ple of this modulation occurs in the familiar 
Melody in F of Rubinstein. 


on the other 


The 
hand, is a much more distant relative. If 
we try to shift keys from C major to G 
minor we will see why this is so, for G 
minor has. not a single chord in common 
with C major. The two keys simply have 
no common ground on which to meet. 


Dominant Minor, 


Relative Minors 


Tuus FAR we have talked about minor 
keys which are related to major keys be- 
cause their keynotes are related. Now we 
are going to discover another batch of 
minor keys which are related through a 
similarity of scales. To illustrate, here is 
an extended version of the C major scale: 


Ex.4 


Play these notes carefully, for in them 
is contained a natural law of music which 
is tremendously important. 

If, as you navigate the descending scale, 
you stop two notes before the end, on Mid- 
dle C, you will have played simply the 
scale of C major, no more, no less. But, 
if you include those last two notes, you 
will notice the intrusion of a minor flavor 
and a new tonality. The fact is, the last 
eight notes of that elongated descending 
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Cousins and Aunts 


Part I 


scale are the very notes of the descending 
Melodic Scale of A minor. 

Try the same experiment in another key. 
Start with E-flat and play the E-flat major 
scale downwards until you reach the E-flat 
below it. Do not stop there, but carry it two 
notes farther down to C. There! You have 
played the descending scale of C minor. 

The same thing is true in every key. The 
notes of every major scale are exactly the 
same as the notes of the descending Melodic 
Scale (or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Natural Scale) of the minor key two notes 
below it. Except for the fact that the 
minor key begins and ends in a different 
place, the two scales are identical. Because 
of the strong relationship between the two 
scales, the minor key is known as the Rela- 
tive Minor. 

Of course the official minor scale is the 
version known. as the harmonic minor 
scale; the descending melodic minor is only 
a variant. But the harmonic scale can al- 
ways be easily formed from the descending 
scale by changing one note—raising Ti (the 
leading tone). If, in the scale of A minor, 
already shown, we raise G to G-sharp, we 
achieve the harmonic minor scale. 

Minor keys have-no signatures of their 
own. (A signature, as you doubtless know, 
is the array of flats or sharps placed at the 
beginning of each line of music to inform 
you what key the music is in.) Every com- 
position in a minor key uses the signature 
of its relative major. ‘Three flats” serve 
for both E-flat major and C minor. “One 
sharp” does double duty for G major and 
E minor. And so on. 

Here is a simple example of a modula- 
tion into the relative minor, from the fa- 
vorite, With a Song in My Heart, as 
sung in the popular musical comedy of 
some ten years ago, “Spring is Hee by 
Richard Rodgers. 


This quotation is reproduced with thes kind | ¥ 
ora aR 


permission of the Musie Publishers H 
Corporation, owners of its sonyrtght. 


The first chord, an E-flat niin: t! 
the tonic, of course. ‘The harmony 
second measure is th F 
chord of G. The th 


tonic harmony 


The first 


of the fourth measure is its dominant, 
which at the third beat moves smoothly to 
the dominant seventh of E-flat, and we are 
again at the front door of our home key. 
The common chord on which the two keys 
meet is that of C minor, which is the sub- 
mediant of the Key of E-flat and tonic in 
the related C minor. 

Here is another modulation to the rela- 
tive minor, as it is done in grand opera. It 
happens in the Coronation March from 
“Le Prophéte”’ by Giacomo Meyerbeer. 


At this point the march changes its key 
switching from E-flat major to C minor. 
The common ground on which the two ke 
meet is the chord marked x, a Ti triad ir 
the original key and a Re triad in 
relative minor. 

If you recall that much whistled tune by 
Richard Rodgers, With a Song in J 
Heart, you will remember that after four 
measures in E-flat major there is a shif 
to the relative minor, and the next fou 
measures are a repetition of the first four 
only in C minor. Whistle it over to your- 
self. 

In the second movement of Ceési 
Franck’s “Symphony in D minor” a b ric 
passage occurs which offers a striking con 
parison of the two forms of minor rela 
tionship, since tonic minor and _ relatiy 
minor are displayed side by side. The mus 
seems undecided which way to go—li 
chicken which starts to cross the — a 
turns back, and then crosses after all. 


Ex.7 
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: O MAN CAN BE RIGHTLY 
I TAUGHT unless he feels the 
. need of something in his life and 
his work.” This rather terse bit of 
ilosophy sums up our teaching problem 
nicely. In the average high school 
and or orchestra we find most of the mem- 
rs able to “play all the notes,” and us- 
nily well satisfied to do just that. It is 
Wfficult for them to realize that there is 
ore behind performance than simply “get- 
i the notes.” Directors and teachers are 
pnstantly searching for some means of 
Hiilding the desire for musicianship rather 
an mere mechanical skill and technical 
vility. 
This so-called idea of “student directing” 
as solved the problem in countless cases. 
- has been the means of “prying loose” 
students from their self-satisfied me- 
aanical performances and creating a desire 
br the attainment of truly artistic results, 
¥ unfolding new views of the picture and 
tlds of study previously overlooked. Me- 
anical skill and technical abil- 
1 of course very necessary, 
it they are but means to an end 
ad certainly not the end or goal 
self. 
)Student directing goes far be- 
ond the idea of a student’s learn- 
g to wave the baton correctly 
3 various rhythms and to appear 
front of the organization as a 
fader at rehearsals or in public 
pneerts. Although that may be 
ne part that appeals to some stu- 
ents, it is wise to develop a well 
munded course of study that will 
lp students to visualize the prob- 
mms of organization as_ seen 
mrough the eyes of the teacher. 
} iten this study changes the stu- 
fent’s attitude towards the teacher 
ind his work with the organiza- 
fon. It helps him understand why 
in things are done as they 
¢, and what he as a student can 
jo to help in the development of 
| better organization. 

t study of student directing is 
. ‘ime importance in that it de- 
tops the highest type of student 
fadership. It continually points 
way to fields of study that 
velop musicianship of a high 
der, and keeps the student pro- 
essing, instead of his reaching 
a where he feels satisfied 


\ 


It makes him aware of 
many organizational details 
+ taken care of, and through 
(raining received, it becomes possible 
m to handle these problems efficiently. 
We average school the band and or- 
1 go through a rebuilding process at 
nning of each school year. Loss 
through graduation, moving 
vn, program difficulties, and so 
be met by replacements from the 
d intermediate groups. This is 
‘ing period—the older members 
the more difficult music, and 
have not the ability to at- 
ider these conditions the new 
er become discouraged and 
or they develop bad habits 
mpt to play music beyond their 
Advanced members dislike the 
c on which it is so essential 
ayers to be working. This 
mt 
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The Student Conductor 


A Valuable Aid to Teaching 


By H. E. NUIT 


Mr. H. E. Nutt, composer, teacher and lecturer, is a member of 
the faculty of the Vandercook School’ of Music, of Chicago. He has 
been long interested and active in the cause of student’ conducting; 
and, from close contact and experience in this ficld, he has gathered 
material which shows a keen imsight and affords a wealth of in- 
formation on the needs of the director and student. 

In addition to his work in this field, Mr. Nutt has become 
well known as a guest conductor at clinics and festivals, and has 
acted as judge at various contests—Editorial Note. 
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easier material is fine for advanced players 
to review and study the fundamentals of 
tone production, intonation, starting, sus- 
taining, releasing tones, holding still, count- 
ing time rhythmically, routine of musical 
expression, and so on. But many of these 
advanced players do not realize the need 
for fundamentals, and will hardly accept 
this study unless presented in the form of 
a “sugar-coated pill.” 


The Dose Sweetened 


THE PILL FORMULA is patent: put batons 
in their hands, guide their study carefully, 
and you can hammer away at fundamentals 
week after week without their realizing or 
resenting it. This special study appeals 
strongly to them and keeps their interest at 
high pitch until the younger members have 


developed solidly and have at- 
tained enough experience to “hold 
their own” in ensemble work. 
Some students find that there is 
more to the matter of directing 
than they had supposed, and the 
study offers a challenge to their 
ability. The normally intelligent 
student soon finds that the further 
he advances in this study, the 
greater are his individual needs, 
and the greater is the effort he 
puts forth, 

Under the guise of “advanced 
study” tests can be given in rhythm, 
intonation, routine of musical ex- 
pression, interpretation, and other 
important points. Interested stu- 
dents can be drilled in reading 
time figures, in the rules of con- 
trast, in the meanings of musical 
terms and other important items. 
Learning arises just from their 
study of scores and methods of 
indicating musical ideas by means 
of suitable gestures and baton 
motions. After all, the actual 
baton motions are worth little un- 
less the correct musical idea is in 
the mind of the one making the 
gesture. In analyzing the musical 
score, student directors learn much 
about typical forms used in mu- 
sic, phrasing, elementary harmony, 
musical notation, eight funda- 
mental learning points, transposi- 
tion and terms and symbols used. 

From the standpoint of organ- 
ization, student directors should become 
thoroughly trained in library duties, re- 
hearsal routine, office routine, accounting 
for property, attendance records, care of 
instruments, simple emergency repairs on 
instruments, methods of handling section 
drills, publicity work, and so on. In the 
matter of personal development, they should 
study stage deportment, speaking voice, 
bowing, getting on and off the stage, tact 
and technic of handling visitors, talking 
with teachers, school officials and business 
men; the development of modest confidence 
in themselves, and the ability to think and 
act with calmness in emergencies. 

To derive the greatest benefits from this 
study, it is necessary that a systematic 
course of study and plan of organization 
be set up. Let us first consider plans for 


‘ 


the 
first meeting, the director may state that 


organizing the class. In announcing 


several have requested the formation of 
this special class for those interested in 
studying directing, interpretation, and so 
on, and that a meeting will be held in the 
Music Room on Friday afternoon after 
school, for the purpose of explaining this 
work and to see if there are enough inter- 
ested to make the formation of this class 
worth while. 

At this preliminary meeting, definite in- 
formation as to dues or tuition, subjects to 
be covered, materials to be purchased, and 
other details, can be given, and a meeting 
place decided upon for the first regular class 
session. It is wise to keep a close check on 
attendance and have a definite understand- 
ing as to paying for lessons missed unless 
the student has an excellent reason for his 
absence. Dues can be paid on a weekly or 
a monthly basis. If the director does not 
expect pay for his services, the tuition or 
dues need not exceed fifteen cents per week 
for each student. If the director is to be 
paid for his time, the dues should not be 
less than twenty-five cents per week. Some 
directors prefer charging enough to cover 
materials, scores, music, paper, and other 
incidentals, for the entire class. As long as 
everyone accepts the tuition price there 
should not be any difficulty with regard to 
the financial requirements of the class. Per- 
haps a treasurer can be appointed to collect 
and account for all money so that the di- 
rector need not handle the matter per- 
sonally. 


Establishing Routine 


THE FIRST REGULAR CLASS session is im- 
portant. Start on time, and end on time. 
3e businesslike and keep the class moving. 
Due to the fact that most students are espe- 
cially anxious about the baton motions, it is 
wise to start at once on that work. Explain 
and demonstrate four-beat, three-beat, and 
two-beat rhythm. Use short, straight strokes 
of the baton at first. The class is asked to 
sing or say each beat in perfect time, which 
is very helpful to their accurate use of the 
baton. The use of the left hand should be 
reserved until later, as it would be confus- 
ing to demonstrate this too early in the 
study, and rhythm indication should be 
worked out fully. Diagram the various 
rhythms on the blackboard, and have the stu- 
dents do likewise in their notebooks. Then 
have them repeat the baton motions for 
each of these rhythms at different speeds. 

The next step is to cover gradually more 
space with the baton, and as the space in- 
creases, have the class say the numbers of 
the beats more loudly. Insist on definite 
directions and precision on the fundamental 
beats. Thus far we have used straight beats 
with a definite stop at the end of each stroke. 
Now we can indicate a smoothly flowing 

(Continued on Page 477) 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC LOVER: 
BOOKSHELF 


The Paderewski Memoirs 


ONSIDERED from a purely literary 
6 standpoint, “The Paderewski Me- 
moirs” is one of the finest pieces of 
narrative writing produced in many years, 
in that the available material is so absorb- 
ing in its interest and that it is presented 
in an unending stream of captivating inci- 
dents for all musicians and music lovers. 
In addition to being the dominating 
pianist of his era and one of the outstand- 
ing members of his race in all history, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski has always been 
an enormously engaging personality, from 
a human standpoint. When he arrived 
in America, in November, 1891, he was 
sent to the old Union Square Hotel, that 
same memorable building where Jenny 
Lind, at the behest of the King of Ballyhoo, 
P. T. Barnum, was serenaded by the red- 
shirted Fire Department of New York 
City. The hotel was alive with mice and 
bed bugs, and after a terrific crossing in a 
small steamer (The Spray), the young 
pianist could not have been very happily 
impressed with the New World. The Union 
Square Hotel was just a few blocks from 
old Steinway Hall. The Steinways were 
subsidizing the début of the new pianist, 
and he was quickly moved up town to that 
fashionable fire trap, “The Windsor Hotel.” 
His name, Americans found -hard to pro- 
nounce. The famous aureole of sandy hair 
made his portrait conspicuous wherever it 
appeared. Steinway’s very practical man- 
ager, Charles F. Tretbar, explained, how- 
ever, that America was accustomed to such 
great artists as Rubinstein and von Bulow, 
and he was very sorry to say that, notwith- 
standing his best efforts, the sales of seats 
were disappointing. We do not wonder that 
the despondent young artist sought to re- 
turn at once to Europe. This feeling was 
intensified by the fact that he was asked to 
play six concertos in one week. In Europe 
one might be asked to play six concertos 
a season, and the strain of playing six 
concertos in one week naturally frightened 
the virtuoso to the verge of paralysis. On 
top of this, he was told that he was also 
expected to play six recitals during the fol- 
lowing two weeks. The enormous amount 
of practice necessary to prepare these pro- 
grams is extremely hard for anyone to 
realize. It meant keeping in the mind a 
million or more operations, conscious or 
subconscious, and having them ready for 
perfect presentation under the most severe 


conditions. Mr. Paderewski appeared at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on November 
19th, 1891. The preparation for this and 


the following concerts demanded an amount 
of physical labor that would have staggered 
a giant. The elderly guests of the old Wind- 
sor Hotel naturally would not tolerate the 
sounds of piano playing all night long, but 
that was the only time when the virtuoso 
could find time to practice. Consequently, 
he was obliged to go to the warerooms of 
the old Steinway Hall on Fourteenth 
Street and practice in a cold loft. Thus, in 


the most uninspiring atmosphere imagin- 
able, Paderewski prepared his first Amer- 


ican programs, through the long hours of 
the night. With arms “dropping off,” with 
fatigue and his body bent with laborious 
punishment of the keyboard, Paderewski 
made his début in America, in a much de- 
pleted physical condition. 

“The Paderewski Memoirs” reveal one 
of the greatest secrets of Paderewski’s suc- 
cess—work, long, hard and indefatigable. 
Nothing permitted him to stop short of 
the goal he sought. Once the great pianist 
said to the writer of this review, “The rea- 
son why the Poles are famous as linguists 
is that they take the time, the trouble and 
the pains to learn the languages.” The same 
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Realizing that many of our readers may haz 


the books listed in this department, { 2 
will be glad to furnishits readers with these books at the price given, 
plus the slight charge for transportation and delivery. 


thought could be applied to Paderewski’s 
own art. 

The initial appearances in New York 
were anything but a sensation, and some 
critics were very severe. Paderewski’s first 
recitals were not at Carnegie Hall, but at 
the smaller hall of Madison Square Gar- 
den. Managerially, it was a very bad move, 
as it gave the public the impression that 
the young pianist’s managers did not have 
confidence to warrant a recital in New 
York’s principal hall. Finally Mr. Pader- 
ewski convinced Mr. Steinway that he de- 
served to be presented in Carnegie Hall. 


Paderewski in His Prime 


The author of this review, as a boy, at- 
tended the first Carnegie Hall recital and 
heard his friend, the great critic, Henry T. 
Finck, say in the lobby to a. group of other 
critics, “I tell you, gentlemen, here is the 
greatest pianist since Liszt.” Thereafter the 
pianist’s success was a furore. The ladies 
particularly went wild over him, and it was 
not infrequent to witness showers of flow- 
ers upon the stage at the end of a recital. 
This engendered the jealousy of other 
pianists. The story is told of two famous 
pianists who went to hear a. Paderewski 
recital at Carnegie Hall. As they went 
out one said to the other, a well. known 
wit, “What did you think of it?” The reply 
was, “It was very fine, but of course it 
could not be as good as Paderewski.” 
This introduction is merely to indicate 
that the whole four hundred and four pages 
of “The Paderewski memoirs” are packed 
with incidents so engrossing that it becomes 
one of the most interesting musical biog- 
raphies ever written. There is only one 
Paderewski. No one else could have writ- 
ten this book. From his birth in’ Kury- 
lowka, Poland, to this moment, when, as a 
man. on the verge of eighty, he is touring 
America, his life has been one of the most 
vivid. of our era. With the capable as- 
sistance of Mary Lawton, he has made this 
one of the books which everyone interested 
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in music, particularly the piano, should 
possess. While these memoirs terminate 
with the beginning of the Great War, Mr. 
Paderewski has promised more memoirs of 
the years subsequent to 1914. Thus, there 
is nothing in this book relating to Pader- 
ewski’s memorable career as a statesman 
at Versailles and at Warsaw. However, the 
work does cover that period of chief in- 
terest to musicians, notably the years of 
preparation with Leschetizky. 

The. Paderewski Memoirs 

By Paderewski and Mary Lawton 
Pages: 404 

Price: $3.75 

Publisher: Charles Scribner’s 


She Shall Have Music 


Musical romances for children have been 
none too numerous, and THE ErtupeE hails 
a new book. skillfully written and_ finely 
presented in "She Shall Have Music.” This 
is the story of Karen, child of a cultured 
Irish family settled in America. Karen’s 
musical progress comes to her as a part 
of life, and the author has told “just what 
happened,” with such ease, fluency and in- 
terest that the reader is impressed with the 
feeling that he is reading a real account 
of -what actually occurred in the Forrest 
family. Any girl interested in music will 
find this not only a very absorbing story, 
but, because of the musical understanding 
with which the book is written, also a very 
inspiring help to study. We cannot imagine 
a nicer birthday present for the girl student 
from ten to fifteen years of age. 

She Shall Have Music 

By Kitty Barne 

Pages: 261 

Price: $2.00 

Publisher: Dodd, Mead & Company 


Sons 


Organizing Play 

Of all the books we have seen upon 
games, contests, parties, picnics, outings, 
and jokes, this “Social Games for Recrea- 
tion,” by Mason and Mitchell, is certainly 
the most comprehensive. One in possession 
of this compendium should be “fixed for 
life” in all matters of this species of social 
entertainment. It contains full and ample 
directions for over twelve hundred individ- 
ual games for home, school, club or play- 
ground use. Teachers and club leaders are 
often at a loss to know what to do to keep 
groups of people entertained. It takes no 
little ingenuity to create a new game. Many 


of the games and contests in this work are’ 


musical, and others can be easily adjusted 
to musical subjects. Teachers, who realize 
the value of occasional musical parties for 
children, will find a splendid lot of prac- 
tical suggestions in this book. The writer 
knows of one teacher who for years used 
parties to hold certain members of her 
class who could not very well be sustained 
by the musical interest in the work. Behind 
every boy and girl there is a little human 


being, and that human being enjoys play. 


Therefore, if you need Social Mixe 
cial Dancing Aids, Party Games, Mys 
Games, Mental Play, Teaching G: 
Joke Stunts, or Forfeits, you will find 
in this book which the writer heartily 
ommends, 

Social Games for Recreation 

By B. S. Mason and E. D. Mitchell 
Pages: 421 

Price: $2.50 

Publisher: A. S, Barnes and Company 


Small School Music 


Hazel Gertrude Kinscella- and Eliza) 
M. Tierney, both professors in the exceller 
music department of the University ¢ 
Nebraska, have had wide experience in su 
veying the-musical work of schools in sma 
towns and rural communities. Very few 
these communities have very highly traine 
supervisors available. Much of the wor 
falls upon the regular teachers of th 
school. The book covers in brief and ef 
ficient fashion such subjects as, “The 
of Singing,” “Types of Song,” “Tune an 
Rhythm,” “Music Appreciation,” “Musi 
Reading,” “Learning to Play,” “Interva' 
and Modes,” “Musical Organizations,” “T 
Radio and the Musician:” 

Music. in: the Small School 
by Kinscella and Tierney 
Pages: 176 
Price: $2.00 
Publishers : 
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Pioneer Days in the Dance 


Did you ever dance the “Wild Irish 
man,” or the “Tempest,” or the “Racquet, 
or the “Varsovienne,” or the “Fireman’ 
Dance”? Do such exclamations as “Lad: 
through the side door,” “Behind tha 
couple, peek once more,” “Allemand 
Right,” “Forward again with a Do-si-do, 
mean anything to you? Our pioneer fore 
fathers knew all about them, particularl, 
those pioneers who ventured out westwar 
and were dependent upon their own re 
sources for entertainment, especially dane 
ing. Now that the fun of country dance 
has been rediscovered in our ball rooms 
the jollity, the innocent hilarity of a sim 
pler age, is being found again as a pro 
phylactic for the sophistry that was, 
many instances, making our young folk 
laughably artificial. For that reason, sill 
a book as “Dances of our Pioneers,” which 
tells just how these dances should be don 
and presents twenty-six of the best ino 
dance tunes (such as The Bear Went Ove 
the Mountain; Captain Jinks; Do-si-do 
The Head Two Gents Cross Over; a 
King of the Cannibal Island; Top of Cor 
Road and Virginia Reel) presents a volum: 
brimful of “reel” fun for those who tak 
the trouble to go after it. The book i 
cleverly illustrated by Brooks Emersot 
Dances of our Pioneers 
By Grace L. Ryan 
Pages: 194 
Price: $2.00 
Publisher: A. S. Barnes and Company 


Musical Advance 


The Volume of Proceedings of the M 
Teachers National Association for 19. 
one of the most comprehensive and inte 
‘esting of the thirty-three issues publish 
by this fifty-five year old organizati 
These volumes have a very significant ple 
in the annals of American musical edu 
tion. In the olden days, the teachers 
experts invited to speak “read a pap 
and some of these papers were pez 
prolix, clumsily worded, and not 
creditable to music and musicology 
country. This was widely observed 
tain pedants; and for a time the p 
swung the other way and he panes bec 
so highly expert and so s ; 
only their perpetrators coul 
them. As far as infancy g 
of American apne along ar 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE be- 
lies its name if the leader monopo- 
lizes discussion. This month I would 
ke you to share a few of the many letters 
om Round Table friends who offer stimu- 
ting suggestions, or who bring me up 
hort when my statements are inaccurate 
misleading. I wish they knew how grate- 
ul I am for the lifts they give me over 
any a steep grade! 

Mrs. M. K. (Minnesota) shares my con- 
iction that “teacher and pupil can be on 
appier terms with each other if the lesson 
our is passed with real fun and enjoyment 
ared together.” In other words, away 
ith that stiff, distant teacher and pupil 
ttitude ! Concerning the use of vivid, color- 
language in lessons, she writes, “I feel 
at in this business of teaching, there are 
ome magical ways of getting results. One 
hit of magic I know always works, and that 
5 to use picturesque language or striking 
lustrations in making pupils understand 
what they must do. For such picturesque 
pressions I have found you a good source. 
or instance, you once used the expression, 
aid horse galloping in the pasture,’ when 
Nescribing playing that should have been 
nore /egato. How many times since then I 
aye used the same expression! 

' “This morning I had an eleven year old 
hoy playing an octave exercise from Doer- 
x's ‘Op. 24 (one of your recommenda- 
ons). He played the long skips with good 
hccuracy, for he always pretends he is play- 
g basketball; I had told him this kind of 
xercise would improve his aim and show, 
00, whether he could make a good basket 
shrow. Another boy, in playing a left hand 
peggiated chord accompaniment, held his 
ngers too long on some keys, overlapping 
whe tones. So I asked if he had ever seen a 
ttle dog out in a yard, tied to a stake, 
fart racing out after someone, forgetting 
his chain and being yanked back. Just so, 
his habit of holding down keys after they 
Yhould be released, was impeding his own 
moyements. It was all I needed to say! 
‘ot only do such illustrations act like magic 
0 give the child an understanding, but they 
elp to give enjoyment to the lesson.” 

» To which I can only add three soulful 
Amens,” and a fervent plea for a lighter, 
nore bantering approach to students of all 


In different vein, R.P. (New York) 
akes me to task when, in recommending 
I. I of Mason’s “Touch and Technic,” I 
a counter to its directions, stating “of all 
kum that has been disseminated on 
bject of weight playing, the worst is 
dropping of the arm and wrist as the 
is played.” Oh dear, oh dear, that was 
s of me! I didn’t mean to be so 
—I simply meant that weight ‘touch 
tter learned if it is thought of as an in 
h; that is, it is advisable to approach 
ey with high arm and hand (either 
bove the key or on the keytop), in- 
y releasing all effort the moment the 
sgins to sound, but with the wrist 
ill held high. After the tone is 
can do anything you want— 
ist, bounce into the air, or fall 
! In other words, controlled 
be learned by letting the 
or by pumping down as 
If you do this, you will 

or amount of tone you 
bably did not think it 
this. So, forgive me, 
ae : 
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S. K. M. (Pennsylvania) sends a severe 
letter. Here it is: 

“In the September issue, I find an article 
referring to piano instruction for a child 
of four, which you apparently think is too 
young to begin. I would like to refute that 
statement because of my own experience 
with a younger ¢hild. The little girl is just 
past three years. She has been coming to 
me daily for a period of twelve weeks, 
thirty minutes a day. She knows all the 
keys on the keyboard—whole, half and 
quarter notes she knows and can write, 
in the treble clef, the notes from middle C 
to G above the staff ; and we are now learn- 
ing the bass clef. As I play a tone, she 
writes it in its proper line or space. 

“T use the book ‘Music Play for Every 
Day,’ and she can now play The Wood- 
pecker. Due to her young age, everything 
we do is a game; and of course she loves 
it. Frequently, the roles of teacher and 
pupil are reversed; but all that goes in 
with the day’s fun. 

“We have talked about several com- 
posers (she remembers their names and a 
few incidents in the life of each), and then 
I play for her some of their compositions. 
She listens attentively and requests the 
pieces to be played again and again—nam- 
ing her favorites. In addition, I give her 
rhythm work, such as marching, tapping, 
and so on. 

“Tt is a joy to work with the child and 
while it has required a great deal of pa- 
tience, I firmly believe it has been worth 
while. I still maintain a child is never too 
young to begin music instruction.” 

I am happy to share this letter with all 
the teachers because it is an excellent model 
to follow in dealing with pre-school chil- 
dren. S. K. M.’s course of sprouts for her 
three year old is admirable in every way. I 
hope she realizes her unheard of opportun- 
ity in having that youngster thirty minutes 
a day for twelve weeks. Whew! What 
wouldn’t the rest of us give for a chance 
like that! With such a set up much could 
be accomplished with even an unmusical 
child. But where are those blessed paragons 
of parents willing to finance such an ar- 
rangement? The best we can hope for is to 
start a summer music class for pre-school 
children, praying that parents will cooperate 
to the extent of three mornings a week. 
(This, by the way, is a good solution for 
that pesky summer teaching problem.) 

But if S. K. M. will carefully reread the 
“Too Young” answer in Tue Ervuve for 
September, she will note that I did not say 
that a child is ever too young to begin 
music. Heavens, no! I firmly believe that 
every baby should be started on his musical 
journey in the cradle. Why else would I 
have recommended my own “Experiments 
with a Three Year Old” from “Playing the 
Piano” (Maier-Corzilius) ; or why would 
I have advised the use of “Music Play for 
Every Day,” which S. K. M. and countless 
other teachers use with the greatest success? 

But, don’t forget, that some children have 
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not developed sufficient physical codrdina- 
tion to warrant starting the piano as early 
as four. These should be kept in a general 
music class (also recommended in that 
September answer), until five or six years 
of age. 

For early singing and later, playing, S. 
K. M. might look up “Song Cargo” writ- 
ten by my own five and six year olds, Bob 
and Ted Maier. This collection of children’s 
songs and pictures is everywhere used with 
gratifying results. Children, even as young 
as twenty months, love it! 

The Diller-Page “Pre-School Music 
Book” outlines an excellent modus operandi 
for group work with youngsters, two and 
a half to five years old. 

M. L. S. (Illinois) has devised a fasci- 
nating chart to “egg on” her pupils. “My 
students haven’t had the opportunity of a 
musical education and, therefore, they were 
very enthused over their first lessons. In 
order to stimulate and preserve their in- 
terest, I devised the following plan which 
has worked perfectly. It is this plan I 
wish to present to the Teachers’ Round 
Table. 

“T drew a large G clef on a cardboard 
eight by ten inches. This is used as an au- 
tomobile racetrack. The track is divided 
into twelve segments; each segment per- 
mits them to go a distance of twenty-five 
miles, which signifies a perfect lesson. The 
child starts the race with a little colored 
sticker car at the town called ‘Poor Burg,’ 
a place at which he does not wish to re- 
main for long. At every seventy-five miles, 
there are towns at which a new car is 
awarded. The second town is ‘Never-Stop,’ 
whose population is ten; the third town 
is ‘Linger-Less,’ with a population of fif- 
teen; the next town is ‘Keep-On’ and the 
population is fifty, and the last and most 
glorious town is ‘Glory-Ville’ with a popu- 
lation of three thousand. I gave the towns 
a name which signified progressiveness. A 
grand prize is given to the one who com- 
pletes the race first, and a lesser prize is 
given to each one in order of their com- 
pletion. On the back of the chart is a list 
of things upon which the child is graded. I 
was careful not to make too detailed a 
chart, as it would not mean as much to the 
child, taking for instance tone, touch and 
correct notes under ‘expression.’ ” 

All of which is excellent—but does not 
go far enough. May I make a few sugges- 
tions? Why not give bigger and better cars 
along the way? Start out with an old 
broken down jalopy, change progressively 
to more expensive cars, and finish with 
something truly eye filling. I would also 
give each sector much longer mileage. Can’t 
you just hear Bill say, “Aw shucks, twenty- 
five miles—that ain’t nothin’”? So give 
him at least a hundred for the jalopy jour- 
ney and a thousand for the finish. Also, 
the cities en route (at least for my pupils) 
would have larger populations and the end 
would be no less than a triumphant en- 
trance to one of the World’s Fair cities! 


The names of your towns are fine; but I 
would make them even more exciting. The 
only objection to my chart might be that 
it would sound a little too much like an 
advertisment by P. T. Barnum! 

D. M. (Ohio) wants the names “of any 
melodies, easy concertos other than those of 
Mozart, about fifth or sixth grades.” That's 
a hard one! As to Mozart, most of his 
concertos are so difficult that artists are 
scared to death of them. Occasionally there 
is an isolated movement that a youngster 
might study: for instance, the first move- 
ment of the “Concerto in C Major” (K. 
415), the second movement of the “Con- 
certo in D major” (K. 537), the first move- 
ment of the “Concerto in A major” (K. 
488), and so on. Have you examined the 
“Concerto in D major” by Haydn, or the 
Rondo by Prince Louis Ferdinand (a con- 
temporary of Beethoven)? There is no 
other “miniature” concerto like that charm- 
ing, easy “In Elf Land” one by Seuel- 
Holst. I wonder if your boy is advanced 
enough to play the “Sentimental Rhap- 
sody,” by William Pelz? This five minute 
concerto is jazzy, brilliant, tremendously 
effective—a sort of short “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” It can be played also on two pianos, 
or as a piano solo. I recommend it without 
qualification. 

To M. S. (Missouri), my admonitions on 
counting are not clear. She asks, “After 
reading your reply in Tue Erupe for 
February, in regard to counting, I would 
like to ask if young students should be 
taught to count until rhythm is established 
in feeling, or consciousness; and how one 
can get them to count without counting for 
them, or with them?” 

First, let them count for you as you play 
one of their own simple pieces—preferably 
in slow two-four time. Have them “con- 
duct” with one or both hands as they 
count; this is done by describing a fish 
hook in the air—thus - Be 


= a 
G 


sure it is done as gracefully and flexibly as 
possible, thinking of the elbows as the 
moving point for the arm, and using free 
wrists to draw the fish hook in the air. 
Three-four time is done thus: 


Stink 


a 


With an easy, 
wide sweep in moving from the third beat 
back to the first. Then have the students 
to play the same pieces for you—while they 
count and you conduct. This is the best in- 
troduction to counting I know; and if you 
carry it out I can guarantee that your 
pupils will not have any more trouble “tak- 
ing the count.” 
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The “Musical Lighthouse” of 
New York’s East Side 


A Study of The Music School of The 


Secured Especially for 
The Etude Music Magazine 


CBy MYLES H. FELLOWES 


the lower East Side of New York 

City been experiencing a novel 
adventure in social living. The mortar 
binding the adventure is music; not pro- 
fessionalized music; not even lessons and 
concerts for their own sake; but music as 
a means of stimulating personal coopera- 
tion among people who might otherwise 
remain poles apart; music as a means of 
fostering character development, and aware, 


| NOR THE PAST ELEVEN YEARS, 


has 


appreciative living. The successful prog- 
ress of this adventure is the story of the 


Music School of 
ment. 

Picture to yourself this Lower East Side 
of New York—rickety tenements, fire 
escapes hung with faded clothing that tells 
all too plainly the life history of its owners; 
swarming streets; children, and old women 
with shawls over their heads, crowding to 
the curbs in search of stinshine, for the 
excellent reason that there is no other place 


The Henry Street Settle- 


to find it; a babel of foreign tongues— 
Russian, Armenian, Yiddish, Chinese. Into 
such a neighborhood the Henry Street 


Settlement has brought health, service and 
Americanized living. 

Four years ago another vision was 
brought to Henry Street; and its result is 
the present status of the settlement’s Music 
School. The woman who brought it is 
Grace Spofford, Director of the Music 
School of the Henry Street Settlement, 
Head of the Music Division of the National 


Piano Student in 
the Music School 


Guest John Barbirolli 
Distributing Gifts at a 
Music School Party 
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Henry Street Settlement 


Federation of Settlements, and 
formerly Dean of the Peabody 
Conservatory, and of the Curtis 
Institute. Miss Spofford has en- 
visaged and carried through the 
project of bringing music into 
the lives of the underprivileged, 
as a means towards understand- 
ing and self-respect. 


An Expansive Vision 


“MusIC IS THE MOST SOCIAL of 
all the arts,” Miss Spofford tells 
us, “because it brings people to- 
gether and enables them to com- 
mune with each other, to have 
fun together regardless of lan- 
guage, position, background, or 
beliefs. People cannot read books 
together, unless they at least 
share the same language and a 
measure of sympathy with the 
views of the author. They can 
enjoy pictures together, but they 
cannot take an active part in 
them; and the drama _ provides 
but a limited scope for codpera- 
tive participation. But music en- 
ables people to work together, to 
pull together, play together in more senses 
than one. At the Music School, we aspire 
to stress the value of music as a common 
experience in living.” 

At first glance the Music School of the 
Henry Street Settlement appears to be like 
any other first rate conservatory. There is 
a faculty of internationally known instruct- 
ors, including Lydia Hoffman-Behrendt, 
Isabelle Vengerova, Robert Scholz, Joseph 
Knitzer, Alix Young Maruchess, Phyllis 
Kraeuter, Lucille Lawrence, Fraser Gange, 
Emma Zador, Lehman Engel, and Aaron 
Copland. There are classes in Theory, 
Harmony, Composition, Musical history, 
Orchestral and’ Chamber Music, Choral 
Singing, and Operatic Acting, in addition 
to Individual and Group Lessons in Sing- 


GRACE SPOFFORD 


Director, Music School of the 
Henry Street Settlement 


ing and Playing. But the purpose of the 
instruction is different from what one finds 
elsewhere; and this difference is important. 
The aim of the Music School is to present 
instruction of a professional quality for 
non-professional use; to supervise the social 
and recreational music of the Henry Street 
Settlement; to serve as a center of neigh- 
borhood musical activities; and to promote, 
musically, the social and cultural move- 
ments of the lower East Side. In assuming 
these additional responsibilities, a music 
school of first rank steps beyond the con- 
fines of mere lesson giving and becomes a 
valid instrument of social welfare. The 
socially minded residents of other cities 
would do well to look towards what is 
being accomplished at this Music School. 


The Geometry of Music 


THE FUNCTIONING of her school is de- 
scribed by Miss Spofford as a pattern of 
three circles, lying one within the other. 
The inner circle comprises the Music 
School proper, giving instruction and build- 


ing the taste of some five hundred young. 


people who will one day take their place 
in the pattern of American life. The middle 
circle stands for the parent Settlement 
House, into which the Music School reaches 
by supervising and assisting musical recre- 
ation for those who ean never devote them- 
selves to music study. And the outer circle 
represents the neighborhood, an area of 
some two miles, for which the Music 
School provides lectures, concerts, religious 
festivals, and plain musical fun, all to be 
enjoyed by people who ‘are neither music — 


but from six to ten activity is high, 


students nor settlement house members, 
who would have no music whatever if 
were not presented to them in an of; 

ized, pleasant, accessible form. 

The Berni family illustrates the worki 
of the three circles. There are four 
erations of Bernis, and all come within th 
scope of the Music School. Ann, six, co 
for singing lessons. Mrs. Berni is a m 
ber of the Mothers’ Club at the Mus 
School and visits Miss Spofford’s lectur 
Both parents attend the weekly conce 
and “sings”; and they bring the gran 
parents along with them, for they, too, lov 
the concerts. The old people tell of th 
festivals they used to know in Russia, ane 
say that the music “makes us live one 
more young.” The only mem 
ber of the household who doe 
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10 Instrument Offers 


(ico ppooriumily 


han The VIBRAHARP! 


Photo shows Ad- 
rian Rollini, inter- 
nationally famous 
Vibraharp star. 


» Whether you play for pleasure or 
r profit, no instrument offers greater 
pportunities for achievement than the 
eet and mellow-toned Vibraharp. 

For proof, spend an evening with the 
idio. Note the prominence of the 
‘ibraharp in the arrangements of top- 
otch orchestras . . . its success in swing 
msembles . . . its mounting popularity 
3a background for vocal groups. 


‘asy to Own—Easy to Play 


History-making new Deagan Vibraharp 
stablishes a new high in value, a new 
w in price. Easy to play (lessons fur- 
ished). Irresistible as solo instrument 
-indispensable to the modern orches- 
a. Particulars on request. 


. C. DEAGAN, 


yept. E7 1770 Berteau Ave. 


Inc. 
Chicago 


ggestions for Good Reading 


_}| MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Y WIFE AND I—The story of Louise 
1 Sidney Homer—by Sidney Homer. A 
inatingly human story of the public 
private lives of a famous singer and 
composer husband. $3.50 postpaid. 


ISIC IN MY TIME and other Remi- 
ences—by Daniel Gregory Mason—a 
‘ous journey through the past five 
ades of music with this famous musi- 
composer, teacher, writer — over 
pages illustrated. $5.00 postpaid. 
emillan, 60 Sth Ave., New York. 

j 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC— 
i How it developed—how to listen 

An explanatory guide to a new 
Mica era. Not method, biography or 
icism. Debussy, Ravel, Scriabin, Stra- 
sky, Strauss, Kodaly, Schoenberg, 
Hers. $3.00 postpaid. 


LAIN WORDS ON SINGING—\W illiam 
kKespeare. New revised edition by popu- 
demand; describes voice teaching 
hod and spirit of the most successful 
e teacher of his day—‘the first sing- 
teacher of London.” $2.00 postpaid. 


IUSIC THROUGH THE AGES auer- 
yser—authors of “HOW MUSIC GREW” 
.50). Authoritative complete textbook 
Many chapters on modern music, 
chanical music, instruments, orches- 
S, individual composers’ works. $3.50. 
?. Putnam’s Sons, Dept. E, 2 West 45th 
. New York. 


i 


DOCTOR PRESCRIBES MUSIC. 
writes Edward Podolsky, M.D., in- 
es blood pressure, accelerates breath- 
a aids digestion, improves your health. 

hers, students, listeners—send for 
; fascinating book. $1.50 postpaid. 
one A. Stokes Co., 443-4th Ave., 


KE 
CHILDREN’S MUSIC BOOKS 


CHILD’S BOOK OF FAMOUS COM- 
by Gladys Burch and John Wol- 
biographies that children will 
uthentic, inspiring lives of great 
s and their music. Illustrated 

smporary portraits. $1.50. A. 8. 

Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
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Learning to Interpret Great Music 


(Continued from Page 4 


the student is playing it, thus compelling 
his eye to proceed in advance of the hand 
or voice. I find that learning to read cor- 
rectly is more important to the American 
student than to spend much time on rhythm. 
Thanks to jazz, the American usually 
a good feeling for rhythm. 


What Makes a Successful 


Student? 
THE TEACHER HAS TO TAKE into consid- 
eration other things beside the knowledge 
of the music. What kind of hand has the 
student, for instance? There are 
hands and bad hands. There is also the dis- 
position of the student toward his work. 
For there are three requisites for the 
player who would achieve something sig- 


has 


good 


30) 


nificant. These are conscientiousness, love 
of his work, and diligent application. With 
these three qualities, even the amateur can 
accomplish much, and this even in spite of 
a poor hand. Many of the 
thoven, Chopin and Ravel will be possible 
for him. 

3ut especially he must have feeling. And 
this I would emphasize for every student. 
If I practice with understanding, consci- 
entiousness and feeling, Iam sure to reach 
my public. They are sure to understand 
me. I do not play “for the public.” I play 
as I feel the music, and in all the countries, 
everywhere, the public has loved my play- 
ing; and I have always had the same con- 
with 


works of Bee- 


The Music Lover’s Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 442) 


workable line, some of these papers were 
of negative value. Then the problem of 
putting them out came into the hands of 
a very experienced and broad musicologist, 
Professor Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin 
College, who has for many years given 
invaluable attention to the preparation, 
selection and editing of this material, 
that the proceedings have in recent years 
reflected the ‘best musical pedagogical 
thought of present day America. The music 
teacher who spends $2,50 for this volume 
is purchasing expert opinion and advice 
which should be worth many times this 
amount. The writer was _ particularly 
pleased with such essays as Piano Technic: 
Myth or Science, by Lawrence Schauffler ; 
Experiencing Music with the Piano, by 
Abby Whitside; Does Modern Piano Music 
Require a Special Technic, by Arthur By- 


so 


ler; The Individual Voice in Choral Sing- 
ing, by John Findlay Williamson; Violin 
Study in Colleges, by H. Hugh Alvaler; 


Problems of Cello Teaching and Playing, 


y Janos Schalz; and College Entrance 
Credits in Music, by Roy D, Welch. But 
these are only a few of thirty-eight con- 


tributions, all equally good. 

Volume of Proceedings (Series 33) Music 
Teachers National Association 

Edited by Karl W. Gehrkens 

Pages: 452 

Price: $2.50 

Published by the Association 


Music Personalities 


David Ewen has reviewed the procession 
of musical notables of to-day in a volume 


entitled “Men and Women who make 
Music.” This series of word portraits 
should be of interest and value to con- 


temporary students and music lovers, par- 
ticularly in these days when these music 
makers are introduced to millions of homes 
weekly over the air. These are in no sense 
biographies, but rather a series of appraisal 
portraits of such celebrities as Casals, 
Szigeti, Pinza, Melchior, Gieseking, Me- 
nuhin, Schnabel, Lehmann, Ormandy, Hei- 
fetz, Hofmann, Flagstad, Paderewski, 
Toscanini, and Kreisler. They have been 
done sympathetically and entertainingly and 
are very readable. The book is illustrated 
with many excellent “off-set” portraits. 
Men and Women who make Music 

By David Ewen 

Pages: 271 

Price: $2.75 

Publisher: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


Brahms Masterpieces 


To the average musician without train- 
ing in the reading of orchestral scores, the 
high series of staves and their notes is 
about as clear as an involved problem in 


tact them, whether in Norway or 
Spain, in Brazil or Boston. 
trigonometry. Now these works are ap- 


pearing with a piano transcription of the 
score at the bottom of each page. All that 
is required is to glance up at the measures 
above and one may see at a glance how the 
master has employed the various instru- 
ments to express his ideas. Of course, 
general knowledge of the transposing in- 
struments is needed to comprehend this. 
The “Symphony No. 1,” the “Symphony 
No, 2,”-and the “Variations on a Theme 
Josef Haydn,” have now appeared in 
this. new with an admirable intro- 
duction and analysis (twenty pages) by 
Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, who for many 
years has taught at Harvard University. 
The collection is handsomely bound and 
finely printed, although the notes are nec- 
essarily small. 
Johannes Brahms: Three Orchestra Scores 
Pages: 389 score pages 
Price: Paper binding $3.00; cloth $4.50 
Publisher: Books and Music, Inc. 


A Galaxy of Children’s Songs 


The employment of the radio in the lives 
of little folk has become one of the signif- 
icant elements in our modern whirlwind 
civilization. Wherever the radio touches, 
the name of Dorothy Gordon has gone 
under the pseudonym of “The Song and 
Story Lady.” She has contributed much 
toward safe and delightful air entertain- 
ment and culture for children. The new 
book, “Treasure Bag of Game Songs,” 
gives the songs with musical arrangements 
by Adele Buchman, and then tells just ex- 
actly how to use them as games. They are 
action songs of the modern type, which 
keep the little bodies, as well as the minds 
and the voices busy. To anyone having the 
great problem of amusing children with in- 
telligently regulated instead of disordered 
play or “rough house,” this book will come 
as a blessing. There are twenty-two songs 
in all. The book is charmingly illustrated 
by drawings with a juvenile appeal, by 
Veronica Reed. 

Dorothy Gordon’s Treasure Bag of Game 

Songs 
Pages: 93 
Price: $1.50 
Publisher: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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PIANO TEACHERS! 


HERE'S AN OPPORTUNITY to become a 
local service representative for one of 
the world's great pianos—MATHUSHEK. 


Distinguished in the field of fine piano 
building since 1863, MATHUSHEK 
PIANOS are acknowledged as being 


among the outstanding creations in the 
progressive development of the piano. 


We suggest communicating with us for 
further details regarding this opportun- 
ity. Or if you happen to be coming to 
New York for the World's Fair and we 
have come to a tentative agreement, we 
will ask you to be our guest for a day 
at the well-known Narragansett Hotel in 
New York. After a visit to the factory, 
negotiations may be completed. 


Write immediately for details regarding 
available territory which does not con- 
flict with our present dealer relation- 
ships. Special preference for accredited 
teachers. 


Musie Lovers: Write for Mathushek’s Musical Map 
of Manhattan and the Fair! « 


MATHUSHEK 
“Known for Tone’ 


132nd St. & Alexander Avenue, N. Y. C. 
New York Showrooms - 43 W. 57th St. 


PLEASURE'S AT ITS PEAK AT 


CRESTMONT 
| NN EAGles_ mene. Pa. 


Superbly situated (2200 ft. alt.) overlooking the 


lovely Lake of Eagles. All land and water 
sports; cycling, motoring, riding over miles of 
scenic roads. Music, dancing, bridge. Attractive 


a cuisine that’s famous, congenial 
fellow-guests. Supervised children’s play, No 
mosquitoes. Write for folder BP 


William Woods, Prop., Eagles Mere, Pa. 


appointments, 


Pianists—Send for free booklet show- 
ing how you may greatly improve your 
technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 
reading and playing thru mental- 
muscular co-ordination. Quick results. Practice effort 
minimized, Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation. 
Broadwell Studios, Dept. 411-F, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SWING PIANO PLAYING 


New instruction book, with Home 
Study directions. 


It teaches you quickly, cheaply, easily. 
Harmonize tunes with professional bass and breaks. 
Write for FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN, 752 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, 


MAGIC CHORD FINDER! 
The La Verne Spencer ie card chord finder will loc ate 
all the major, minor, ning ant seventh, augmen ted a 
Pt apg seventh cl 8 and inversions at the 
boar 
A Kes? help to piano students, teachers and those wt 
sire to learn chords without a teacher. Only $1.00 px 
Georgia _L. Spencer, 1034 E. McKinley, Phoenix. 


TODAY'S GREAT MASTERS CHOOSE THE 


Baldwin a ; 
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HE SINGER'S &TUDE 


Edited for July by Emment Specialists 


Modern Vocal Methods 
in Comparison with 


Bel Canto 


‘By HOMER HENLEY 
Part IL 


JT HOW MAY ANY GIVEN 
B STUDENT of the voice know that 

he is receiving teaching based upon 
and actually derived from the principles 
of true bel canto? 

A fair question, and one that has long 
been in need of a definitely categorical 
answer. Here follows a resume of the char- 
acteristic fundamentals of bel canto, with 
lesson form amplifications of their always 
cautious brevity; and these amplifications 
are not only the generally accepted ex- 
tensions in the teaching of the best modern 
followers of the art of bel canto, but they 
have also been ratified, personally, to the 
writer by the testimony to him of almost 
every great singer in the world to-day. 

1. Principle of Breathing. (“The art of 
singing is the school of respiration.” 
Porpora) 

Chest high; shoulders down and back; 
abdomen slightly retracted; a buoyant ex- 
pansion of the chest to be felt at all times; 
muscular breath control. to be felt at the 
sides of the torso, under the shoulder blades 
and in the small of the back. These muscles 
are used to press the breath against the 
arch of the chest and maintain it there. 
The “singer’s push” for control of both 
tone and breath comes from the tensing 
of the diaphragm. The entire chest should 
expand for a singing breath, from the lower 
line of the ribs to the shoulders, but the 
shoulders must never rise. If the chest be 
held high, it will be found that but little 
intake of breath is necessary to fill the 
lungs, as the expanded position of the 
chest automatically retains a good portion 


of the breath in continuous reserve. In- 
clining the upper body slightly forward 


frees the shoulders and induces the sinking 
in of the abdominal wall—one of the vital 
principles insisted upon by the old masters 
of bel canto. 

2. Principle of Pronouncing. 
knows how to breathe and 
nounce, knows well how 
chiarotti.) 

The school of pronunciation is the school 
of the vowel. But even before words are 
considered, one must be mindful of the 
great principle that “starting every note 
on the exact pitch intended” produces a 
freedom that favors, and, in many instances, 
guarantees the production of unconscious 
pronunciation and expression. 

Of the thirteen or more vowel sounds 
the most fundamental are: Ah as in father; 
Aa as in hat; E as in meal; JH as in mill; 
Eh as in met; A as in may; Oo as in shoe; 
Oh as in go; Aw as in saw; and Uh as 
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(“He who 
how to pro- 
to sing.”’—Pac- 


an 


in up. All other auxiliary and intermediate 
vowel sounds grow out of these. 

In harmony with and following after the 
necessary preliminaries of right breathing 
and exactitude in tuning the voice (for 
these prepare the way by opening the 
throat, and by depriving the lawless inter- 
fering muscles of their power of obstruct- 
ing the free passage of the tone), there 
are certain positions of the mouth, tongue, 
jaws and lips, which operate for greater 
freedom in the shaping and emission of 
the vowel sounds. Here is a little lesson 
in them: 

Vowel Ah (father) : The jaws a thumb’s 
breadth apart; the tongue-tip just touching 
the back of the lower front teeth; the 
smiling muscles raised to display the upper 
teeth, for this act, in turn, raises the soft 
palate, and so aids in opening the throat. 
(Many of the great singers have told the 
writer that their own Ah -is horizontally 
placed, and that it seems to them to emerge 
through both their ears, rather than from 
their’ mouths.) Vowel Aa: in all. senses 
the same as Ah, except for the sound being 
brighter and more silvery than the Ah. 

Vowel E (meal): Teeth a finger-breadth 
apart; tip of the tongue lightly touching 
the lower front teeth; a pleasant half smile 
raising the upper lip; the sound pointed, 
but escaping any shrillness. Z is often, and 
perhaps rightly, said to be the most refining 
of the vowels. 

Vowel Jh (mill): The same as £, only 
a shade wider in formative size. 

Vowel Eh (met): The same as E and 
IH, only still wider in shape. 

Vowel A (may): The same as E, JH, 
EH, only still wider. (Although it should 
be kept in mind that all these four “dental” 
vowels are tapered to a point on the upper 
middle front teeth.) 

Vowel OO (shoe): Jaw dropped to oval 
the lips. (Remember, the lips are “the 
painters of the tone.”) Lips rounded and 
slightly advanced. The lips should feel the 
vibrating influence of the tone. As the 
voice ascends the scale, the lips are used 
less and less, and the mouth should open 
gradually more and more to free the sound, 

Vowel Oh: The same as Oo, only the 
lip orifice should assume a longer oval. 

Vowel Aw: The same as Oo and Oh, 
except that the oval should take on a still 
lengthier oval. 

Vowel Uh (up): Mouth opened a 
thumb’s ‘breadth. No especial position of 
tongue or jaw. Lips spreading for a half 
smile. The sound of the Uh to be felt in 
the front part of the dome of the mouth— 


It is the ambition of Taz Erupe to make this department a ‘‘Singer’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


in the indentation just above the root ridge 
of the upper front teeth. Uh is an em- 
bryonic, formless sound, physically con- 
sidered, but in the ear it assumes a definitely 
valuable contour peculiar to itself alone, 
there being no permissible substitute for 
its authenticity in such words as love; 
above; shut; shove; come. 

3. Principle of tuning. (“Unerring tuning 
places the voice.”,—Wilham Shakespeare.) 
Tuning means sounding a vocal tone in 
comparison with a reliably pitched instru- 
ment, such as the pianoforte, until the 
vocal tone is brought with perfect exacti- 
tude into the very center of the note 
sounded on the piano, It will be found, 
after the tone is tuned, that the resultant 
sounding of the voice on that note has been 
established in the corridors of the head 
spaces—those cavities of resonance behind 
the nose. It is just here that may be found 
the line of demarcation between the so- 
called “nasal” teaching of many “present 
day vocal pedagogs, and the “school” teach- 
ing of the old masters—the word “school” 
implying insistence on nothing less than 
absolute tonal perfection and purity. Pres- 
ent day teachers attempt to “place” the 
voice in the head cavities by means of 
physical manipulations of the soft-palate. 
The old Italian masters of bel canto, by 
tuning the voice, automatically prepared 
and opened the way for it to flow un- 
hampered in resonant and beautiful cur- 
rents through all the available spaces of 
the head. The singer who tunes his voice 
unerringly on every note he sings will 
find his tones soaring in a perfected ‘beauty 
which would be quite impossible of attain- 
ment under any system of muscular adjust- 
ment, 

4. Principle of Joining. (“He who knows 
not how to join, knows not how to sing.” 
—Johannes Adam Hiller.) Joining, the 
essence and fountainhead of legato, is mas- 
tered by causing the voice to leap with 
lightninglike celerity from the old note 
to the new—but only after the old note has 
lived its entire life—and without breaking 
the sound. It will be found that thereby 
the “long curve of beauty” remains un- 
disturbed, and that the line of song is 
preserved quite free from the vulgar taint 


of “scoop” or “slur.” As Jenny Lind of} 
phrased it: “It is as if one were, so 
speak, singing both staccato and leg 
simultaneously, and this is above all this 
almost impossible to express in wore 
But the “lightning leap of legato” acco 
plishes the seemingly impossible, and | 
feat, with sufficient practice, becomes in ~ 
end the beautiful commonplace of g¢ 
singing. 

5. Principle of agility. (“The ve 
should be cultivated by a correct perfor 
ance of exercises in agility. Then it v 
be at the command of the singer.”—Pie 
Tost.) 

The old masters well understood that 
voice never reveals itself in all its nat 
purity and freedom until it has underg« 
the strictest regime of exercises that p 
mote flexibility; for in flexibility lies » 
secret of the true flowing liberty 
cantilena. All scale work must be pre 
cated upon the principle of accenting ~ 
first note of any group and singing © 
intermediate notes, between accents, light 
This is the key to both flexibility and fle 
ness in those passages which demand ce 
trol of coloratura, and it may be ade 
that, by inversion, the most flexible ve 
is that which also owns the steadiest c 
trol of straight tone. 

6. Principle of Swelling and diminish 
the Voice. (“Until the singer has lea 
how to use his breath so that he can sw 
from the softest piano to the loudest foi 
and again diminish and divide the sot 
into a thousand parts, pressing and lett 
it sway, hé cannot say he is master of 
breath.”—M. Crescentini.) 

Practice augmenting and diminishing 
tone on the lowest note of the voice and 
all vowels on that note. Thereafter proc 
upwards by careful semi-tones in the sa 
manner. Let the pianissimi at either | 
of the tapers be started and concluded w 
the smallest possible sound. When an a 
tude is reached where the voice finds « 
ficulty in negotiating the principle, it \ 
be found that intensifying the head re 
nance in the nasal corridors will oper 
to bridge whatever break or interrupt 
of the tone may occur. 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Just Before You Sing 


By GURDON FORY 


As you walt in the wings or in the little 


side room just before you are to go on to” 


sing, what do you do? Here are two sug- 
gestions given by a veteran: 

To calm yourself and overcome that aw- 
ful shaky feeling do not pace nervously 
back and forth, simply consuming the energy 
you will so soon need. Sit down quietly, 
paying no attention to those who may be 
your companions in misery; fold your hands 
and take slow, deep breaths,.1n this manner : 
inhale slowly and deeply for three slow 
counts; retain the breath for three slow 
counts ; exhale slowly for three slow counts ; 
wait for three slow counts; and then repeat 
the process. Continue it until you are called. 

This idea of “rhythmic breath” is very, 
very old. It calms you, not by any mystic 


® © 


miracle, but by keeping your mind emplo 
otherwise than in the nervous apprehens 
which public singing causes. If you practi 
it faithfully you will -find yourself rema 
ably cool and self-possessed when you E 
out before the audience. Try it, yo 
singers, and old’ ones, too, whom st 
fright still terrorizes. 
To warm up the voice, just before 
go on try this in case the situation is s 
that vocalizing is impossible: Repez 
consonant “k” rapidly and vi 
whisper with a sound i OK 
kuh-kuh,” on and on, ¢ 
calls for a lot of 


iple of expression: (“The aim of 
wer should be to touch the inmost 
"—_Manstein.) 
lis principle has been held to the last, 
gh indeed it is by far the most im- 
t of them all; for the excellent rea- 
expression “to touch the inmost 
scarcely be achieved until the 
> so sufficiently freed and made 
tiful that its very tone moves the 
is of its hearers even before the text 
ters has begun its sway. Expression 
#nging must arise from: 


comprehensive knowledge of the 
best music; 
“& Cultivation of the artistic personal- 
@ ity of the singer; 

1A study of controlled emotions ; 
@ Clothing the bodily motions and the 
& facial play of the performer with 
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(OR NEARLY A CENTURY Arditi’s 
classic soprano air, // Bacio (The 
iss), has been an international fa- 
But when Deanna Durbin, lovely 
¢ star of motion pictures and radio, 
it so beautifully in “Three Smart 
s,” she started a vogue that may make 
‘he most popular classical song of the 
'. For this reason the story of how it 
le to be written should be of more than 
te historical interest. 

uring the middle of the last century 
names, aside from those of the lead- 
Singers, were as well- known in the 
tic world as that of the conductor 
composer, Luigi Arditi. After more 
in a decade of successful leadership of 
Havana Italian Opera Company, during 
ch time the organization made exten- 
tours to New York and other Amer- 
cities, he moved to London. There 
e as a conductor spread far and 
as his numerous operatic companies 
weled to distant cities for protracted en- 

ents. 

t was on one of these tours—to Dublin in 
a tance—that Arditi composed J/ Bacio. 
| the way, the troupe stopped at the 
een’s Hotel in Manchester,* England, 
A the conductor-composer felt in the 
d to make music. While his wife, Vir- 
i, and the leading soprano, Marietta 
lomini, conversed together in low 
he seated himself at the piano and 
in to improvise. For some time he ex- 
ized idly, and then gradually, with- 
| his being aware of the change, he began 
jay a new and fascinating melody. As 


ccolomini was the first to speak: 
t a lovely theme! It would make a 
erful song. Why don’t you write it 
for future reference?” . 

: composer scribbled a few bars on an 
and slipped it into his pocket. 
evening was over he had forgot- 
e incident. After the performances in 
olomini sailed for the United 
the conductor busied himself 

Ss. 


authority states that Jl Bacio 
in Dublin rather than in Man- 
is no contradiction regard- 
the story. : : 


* * 


es a 


tone.” — 


dern Vocal Methods In Comparison With Bel Canto 


(Gontinued from Preceding Page) 


that inner grace which the world 
recognizes as charm: 

e. And, finally, teaching one’s self to 
so live the experience he is striv- 
ing to portray, that controlled 
technic may be forgotten for the 
duration of the performance; for 
it is well said that “technic is only 
learned to be forgotten.” 

Herein then, have been set down the gov- 
erning ideas of all the best known modern 
methods of cultivating the voice. 

If one can be said ever to reach any 
reliably definite conclusions in the im- 
mensely elusive business of training the 
human singing voice, then it must appear 
that the preponderant scale of evidence is 
on the side of ancient bel canto; for its 
exemplars are to-day, what they have been, 
without exception, in the past, the greatest 
singers of their several periods, 


The Story of “Il Bacio” 


By PALMER VAN GUNDY 


A year later Arditi remembered that he 
had promised his principal soprano that he 
would compose a song for her to sing at 
her first concert on returning to England. 
In a sort of panic he realized that she was 
due in London any day. What was he to 
do? Try as he would he could not put him- 
self in-a creative mood. 

Then he recalled the incident of the 
tattered envelope. But where was he to 
find it? As a last resort he appealed to his 
wife, who had been known to help him in 
similar emergencies in the past. Quite 
characteristically she did not disappoint 
him. The precious scrap of paper was in 
her possession. 

The next step was to find a suitable 
poem. Fortunately Arditi had a friend, a 
baritone by the name of Aldighieri, who 
offered to write the verses if an appropriate 
subject were supplied. Again the musician 
relied on his wife. It was she who sug- 
gested the theme of “The Kiss.” That same 
day Aldighieri placed the completed poem 
in the hands of his friend. 

Arditi went immediately to work. Never 
had he been able to compose with so little 
effort. The music seemed to flow from his 
pen with uncanny fluency. It was as though 
an unseen arm guided his hand to un- 
dreamed of heights of inspiration. He knew 
that. at last he was creating his master- 
piece. 

When Piccolomini arrived in London, 
Arditi was ready with the song. Realizing 
at once from what source it had been de- 
rived, she was delighted and committed it 
to memory within a few hours. The next 
day she sang it at Brighton. From that mo- 
ment there was never any question as to 
the future of the composition. Its fame 
spread through all of England, and in time 
extended throughout the whole of the civi- 
lized world. For publishers and _ retailers 
it proved a lucrative source of income. One 
Parisian firm is said to have made four 
hundred«thousand francs on the French 
copyright alone. Unfortunately for Arditi, 
he had sold his entire interest in this song 
and three other compositions for fifty 
pounds. Beyond that he had to content him- 
self with the glory and honor which came 


to him as the creator of the ever popular 
Il Bacio. 


* * 


study requires the feillowing in the order named:Intelligence, in- 
ne! € iasm; casy natural breathing, effortless and without strain 
n, with perfect poise of the body, and a feeling of inspiration—thus 


Emma Thursby. 


HARMONY 


Is Your Next Step 


Towards Pre-eminence in Music 


A practical knowledge of Harmony—the Grammar of Music—will im- 
measurably widen your musical horizon. It will open up many new and 
bigger opportunities to you—a higher standing and recognition, and 
greatly increased financial returns from your work. 

Musical authorities and representative musical publications emphasize 
the necessity of a knowledge of Harmony in an adequate musical education. 


Qualify for Higher Positions in Music 


If you feel that you have gone as far as your present musical training 
will take you; if you are ambitious to make further progress, enjoy greater 
recognition, and increasing financial returns, then you owe it to yourself 
to find out what this great Musical Organization has to offer you. 


Send for Free Sample Lessons 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. A-152 


1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ee eee ee 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


1525 E. 53rd Street 


A-152 Chicago 


Please send me free and without any obligation full details of your remarkable Home 
Study Method, and also sample lessons from the course I have checked. 


Cj Piano 

Course for Students 
[] Normal 

Course for Teachers 
{] Violin 


Cornet 


Improvement Guaranteed 
We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 


not with singing tssons—but by fundamentally 
sound and ‘scientifically correct silent exercises .. . 
and absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 
or speaking voice or money refunded . . . Write for 
wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 
can now have the voice you want. No literature 
sent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent 


VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio B-558 
PERFECT yolr Lake St., Chicago 


YOU AND YOUR VOICE 


Learn to sing at home in the true, old Italian 
method of tone production. Phonographic records 
demonstrate right and wrong tone; also song 
analysis. Included is a course of physical exer- 
cises indispensable to correct singing. We guaran- 
tee the tonal foundation for any type of repertoire, 
even opera. Send for booklet A 


TRU ART.STUDIO, *%: SC. 313, Sits St. 


- HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons, 

by the late Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc. 

Small monthly payments. Send for particulars. 
Music composed to your words. 


HARRY WOOLER 
1116 Elmwood Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Trumpet 

Harmony 

Advanced Composition 
History of Music 
Choral Conducting 
Pub. School Music 


1 Voice 

Guitar 

Mandolin 

} Clarinet 
Saxophone 
Piano Accordion 


“The ‘How’ of 


FREEDOM IN VOICE PRODUCTION” 


A 9” x 6” two-part book; ‘‘a book treating upon many 
matters not ordinarily discussed in the usual treatise 
on VOICE’’—THE ETUDE, Aug. 1937; postpaid, 
$2.98; formerly $5.00..Complete list and prices of 
other Wilbur Alonza Skiles works, with FREE BOOK- 
LET, sent for Gc in _U: S. A. postage stamps for 
mailing. ENCLOSE THIS AD WHEN « ORDERING. 
OFFER VOID SEPT. Ist, 1939. Get FREE BOOKLET, 
at least! RUSH! (C. O. D. submissions.) 
THE SKILES SYSTEM, DEPT. H-2, Box 454, 
Freeport, Penna. 


NEW YORK VOICE FORUM 


LOUISE WEIGESTER, DIRECTOR 
3rd ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
July 29—August 12, 1939 
Correct voice instruction for Adults and Children. 
Lectures, Demonstrations, Singing, Speech and 
Dramatics. 
Ten Free Scholarships—Free Catalog: 


160 W. 73 Street New York 


MUSI LOVERS 


Soper records at 
argain prices, 
(Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wennin etc.), 
playable on any phonograph, Original imports cost 
$1.50 to $2.50 each—American duplicates only 
50¢ and 75¢. Send for FREE catalogue containing 
thousands of selections. 


The Gramophone Shop, Dept. E-7,18 £. 48thSt., New York 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 


Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 


THE ETUDE 


1712 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


USIC PRINTERS 


iG 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


uy 


ou ENGRAVERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
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@WHE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of THE Erupe to make this department an “‘Organist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


Types of Organ Recital Programs 


RGAN RECITAL PROGRAMS, 
() whether consisting wholly of orig- 


inal organ compositions or of these 
and organ transcriptions, may be classified 
broadly into seven types: » 
1. General, consisting of composi- 
tions by various composers. 
Seasonal, compositions pertaining 
to Christmas, Lent, and Easter. 

3. Historical, compositions arranged 
in chronological sequence according to 
composers. 

4. National, compositions by com- 
posers of one nation or groups of na- 
tions. 


5. Contemporary, compositions by 


living composers. 
6. One composer, compositions by 
J. S. Bach, Franck, Widor, or some 


other outstanding composer. 
7. Various combinations of the above 
types. 


1. General. In selecting numbers for this 
type of program it is advisable to con- 
sider not only the esthetic value of the 
numbers themselves and your own par- 
ticular liking for them, but also the tonal 
capacities of the organ on which you are 
to play, as well as the character of your 
audience. Obviously it would be fitting to 
select only such pieces as would sound 
well on the organ to be played. If the 
audience is to consist largely of organists, 
at least a few academic numbers may be 
chosen, such as they might fully enjoy; 
but, if the audience is to be an average one 
—which is most likely—then the program 
should be planned so as to make an appeal 
to the finer tastes of this audience, varied 
as those tastes may be. In other words, 
there should be at least.one or two pieces 
on the program that would interest some- 
one, if not everyone. 


Escape Monotony 
IN ARRANGING THE CHOSEN NUMBERS it is 
most important to observe varying con- 
trasts of style and mood between any two 
successive numbers, as well as points of 
climax and repose in the program as a 
whole. For instance, a heavy, full organ 
number should be followed by a light one 


for the soft stops, a meditative number by 
a scherso or similar piece. If the organ 
has chimes, one or two chime numbers 
would appeal to many of the audience. For 
further variety, add an impressionistic num- 
ber and a humorous one. Finally, close with 
something brilliant and stirring, for the 
sake of a fitting climax. With few excep- 


tions this plan of arangement might, in 
general, apply as well to the six other types 
of programs. Moreover, if the recital con- 
sists of more than five or six numbers, or 
is more than a half hour long, it will be 
better to divide the program into three 
or more groups, in which case each group 
in itself may be planned somewhat as a 
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By 
EDWARD G. MEAD 


unit. The following might= serve as a 
specimen program: 
I 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor, 
peoebach 
Pastorale-...:... Jane eee cee Franck 
Marche Religieuse ......... Guilmant 
i) 
Gidte devine’. eee Karg-Elert 
I’ Organo Prinittdo ee cea. « Yon 
Carlow sre peace De Lamarter 
Pantomine . ide ato ae een Jepson 
III 
“second symphony)... o- eee Vierne 


III. Scherzo 
IV. Cantabile 
Toccata.(Thouw art the rock) ...Mulet 

2. Seasonal. This program, compared 
with the general type, is somewhat more 
narrow in scope, although more unified in 
respect to subject matter. A Christmas pro- 
gram would naturally have the general 
theme of joyousness; a Lenten program, 
that of sorrow; an Easter program, of 
exultation. Especially effective would be 
compositions on the order of fantasias, 
variations, or choral preludes based on 
carols or chorales appropriate to the sea- 
son. The pieces chosen should present con- 
trast in style, the final piece being climactic 
in effect. In the case of a Lenten recital, 
however, it might be more fitting to end 
with a quiet number. 

3. Historical. A program of this type is 
of particular interest especially to. organ 
students, in as much as one can present 
in chronological order some of the finest 


works of the greatest organ composers. 
Recently I played a historical recital, the 
program of which was divided into three 
groups. In the first group were four pieces 
by seventeenth and eighteenth century com- 
posers; in the second were five by 
nineteenth and early twentieth century 
composers; in the third were four by liv- 
ing composers. Incidentally, it was helpful 
to the audience to have on the printed 
program the years of birth and death of 
the composers in the first two groups, also 
the years of birth of the composers in the 
third group. 

4. National. As a first example of this 
type, why not choose suitable pieces by 
American composers, who, as a class, surely 
deserve recognition in their own country? 
For another program select numbers by 
French composers, since they have written 
more of interest for the organ than other 
old world composers. Similarly, a program 
of English, German or Italian composers 
might be used; or any of these five groups 
might be combined. 


A Fertile Field 


5. Contemporary. A PROGRAM of pieces by 
living composers should prove unusually 
worth while. The composers might be rep- 
resented in a diversified order, or in groups, 
or as of one country at a time. A recital 
of contemporary American’ compositions 
would prove very interesting to the audi- 
ence, 

6. One composer. A recital of this sort 
is somewhat unusual, but generally of in- 
terest on this account. Certain organists, 
who are devoted to Johann Sebastian Bach 


(Marcel Dupré, for instance) have pl 
all of his organ works in a series of ree 
Last year, especially, were Bach ree 
in order all over the organ world on 
count of the two hundred and fiftieth < 
versary of his birth; and likewise Ha 
recitals, for the same reason. Another 
standing “one composer” is Charles M 
Widor, whose ten organ symphonies | 
been played in a series of recitals, at | 
by a few American organists. Simil 
the leading organ works of César Fra 
or Siegfried Karg-Elert, or any other 
composer of note, might be played in 
or more recitals. The program may be 
ranged either as a general type or in 
order in which the numbers were wri 
The latter plan is preferable, espec 
if a series of recitals be played, sinc 
tends to show the nature and extent of 
composer’s development. 

7. Various combinations of types. In 
group one may present a national typ 
program in a historical sequence, or | 
contemporary program; or a contempo 
program may consist of three or 
different national groups. Last summet 
a recital of contemporary compositions, 
writer played a group of three Br 
numbers, a group of four by French 
posers, and a group of five American r 
bers. In another recital were three |] 
numbers in the first group, five Amer 
numbers in the second, and a suite | 
French composer in the third. 

In all of the above seven types of 
grams, only music written or arranged 
the organ has been considered. It m 
be added, by way of final suggestion, | 
if in any of the above programs one is 
sisted in a recital by a soloist or a g 
of performers, it would be fitting to |] 
such a person or group appear in 
middle part of the program. If there 
two or more such appearances, these sh 
alternate between groups of organ numl 
Such was the plan followed last yea 
a Bach-Handel Recital in which we \ 
assisted by my church choir in three gra 


Tempo in Hymns 


SHAW!” SAYS SOME ONE, 
Pp “That’s easy, we have only to con- 
sider the sentiment of the words.” 
While this comprehension is important, yet 
it is not sufficient, as so many diverse in- 
fluences govern the rate of speed at which 
a hymn should be taken that to gauge this 
matter wisely is more difficult than a casual 
glance discloses. Study and thought are 
demanded in deciding the correct tempo of 
a hymn as well as the sentimentality of the 
words. 
In order to gauge the tempo of a hymn 


one must take into consideration many ad- ’ 


verse connections surrounding it; for, as 
Richard Wagner says, “The right compre- 
hension of the melody in all its aspects is 
the sole guide to the right tempo.” 
Foremost among these surroundings 
stands the historical background, which is 
neglected by the majority of leaders or 
organists, but, which, if studied, would 


By EUGENE F. MARKS 


greatly aid in determining the tempo. Not 
only should we consider the history of the 
music itself, but also there should be a 
study of the environment and character- 
istics of the composer. In a broad sense we 
may assume that at their first introduction 
the majority of hymns were sung in a slow 
sedate tempo, with the exception of the 
canticles and hallelujahs, which-we learn 
historically were chanted rapidly. Still, even 
with this knowledge, it is advisable, in con- 
gregational singing, not to carry these ex- 
ceptions excessively fast; for we must take 
into consideration that the ancient songs 
were rendered by a choir composed of select 
professional singers and not by a mass of 
the laity. By listening carefully to the sing- 
ing of a congregation, the organist or di- 
rector can decide upon a convenient tempo 
to suit it; but, once decided upon, he should 
adhere as closely as possible to the desired 
correct tempo. If interludes are introduced 


between the verses, they should adher 
the same tempo (better without ritardan 
for if a tempo is slowed down or hast 
through any cause it is difficult to r 
just the delinquency. In such a case 
advantageous to brighten the tone of 
organ by the addition of 4ft stops, 
sometimes even the more shrill 2ft 
and then gradually to trend back int 
original tempo. Do not change the 1 
too suddenly, or it will cause confusi 
Our Hymn Origins 
REVERTING TO THE EARLIEST HIST 
RECORDS of church music, we lea 
psalm chanting among the Heb: 
stituted the earliest form cf church 
In this early B.C. period, a di 
made between the solemn | 
erate tempo (Clement of 


ae, 
d between the psalms, hymns and 
icles. The hymns were not of a modern 
‘tre character. They consisted of chants 
plemnity (extolling the sovereignty of 
) rendered in a maestoso tempo. Also, 
a embraced the psalms of jubilation de- 
ng an animated delivery. The psalms 


e 


e chants of ethics requiring a moderato 
dition. The canticles, being lofty songs 
praise, were chanted in a quick and ani- 
ted manner (St. Augustine, 4th cen- 
). From the early divisions of the 
acter of church music, with its diverse 
mperamental tempos, we receive a glint 
to the treatment of our present day 
ans. Notwithstanding the neume nota- 
n of the 4th to the 9th century, the 
elujah songs gradually lost their jubilant 
Pthod of rendition by a slackening in the 
apo; till, in the latter part of the 9th 
tury, a regular arrangement of syllabic 
fymes, termed sequences, appeared, from 
ich some of our Protestant chorales di- 
fotly emanated. 


The Roots of Speed 


dE FIRST ITEM of interest to be considered 
influencing the speed of a hymn should 
| the historical status of music at the 
e of the appearance of the composition. 
fe learn that musica mensura (measured 
sic), the direct precursor of our hymns, 
1 not exist until about the 12th century, 
d we then begin to gain informative 
ts concerning the tempo of the songs of 
is period. For the tempo of the sedate 
mns of this period, given in an illustra- 
m composed of semibreves, minims, and 
lack notes without stems, in the “Standard 
story of Music” by James Francis Cooke, 
age 22), stand the following directions, 
ay the whole notes four times as long 
' written, the half notes four times as 
g as written, and the black notes without 
pms as long as whole notes.” About 1250 
2 musica mensura gradually merged into 
ites of equal length, of which Old Hun- 
pedth (1551 A.D.) stands as a survival 
id so should be sung slowly and reveren- 
Ily. It is noticeable that a few of the 
esent choir directors are endeayoring to 
ep up,” or hurry, this old favorite hymn 
accordance with the demand of the mod- 
2 mania for rapidity in hymn singing; but 
iy undue speed given this hymn of the 
h century is to be decried. In judging 
@ historical status of a hymn, one must 
't take in consideration the evidence of 
2 music solely, but there must be also a 
tighing of the environment and character- 
fics of the composer. For example, Pales- 
na possessed a religious tendency; so his 
Impositions display earnestness without 
ty frivolity. 
a nother important factor to be considered 
s adapting a suitable tempo to hymns is 
significancy of the words, which in 
my cases are of such a determinative 
aracter that one cannot mistake that the 
should take precedence over the 
usic. Of such a character stands the hymn 
gnated as Cruger. The poem (1644) by 
rtin Rinkart was set to music by Johann 
ger. The music itself furnishes no hint 
to the tempo, as it is in ordinary hymn 


f 
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convey at once the idea of exuberant 
yousness, and so demand a somewhat 
imated rendition. One needs only to read 
tst four lines of the poetry in order 
cide upon an appropriate tempo: 


low thank we all our God, 

With heart, and hands, and voices, 
ho wondrous things hath done, 
In whom the world rejoices. 


‘this quatrain of God’s omnipotence 
: world’s reciprocity of joyful thank- 
the tempo may be appropriately 
is but to read “Majestic sweet- 
throned” and he realizes that 
2 no hurry in such a hymn, 
osphere of grandeur and majesty 
reated by the tempo. Also Rock 
ee 


yle; but the words (translated into Eng-* 


of Ages shows a solidity of thought which 
must be engendered by a tempo of modera- 
tion, just as Look Ye Saints demands an 
air of victory. Can a musician fail to select 
a suitable pace for the music of a hymn, 
after studying the context of its words? 
Such a full comprehension of the words 
also produces an appropriate quality of 
tone in the delivery. 


The Chorale Is Born 


IN THE BEGINNING of the 16th century Mar- 
tin Luther of Saxony introduced a popular 
element into worship by writing hymns 
(poems) in the vernacular of the German 
people and setting them to rhythmic music, 
which appealed to the people in a new and 
livelier sense than the old unrhythmic church 
music in Latin. The movement passed 
rapidly over Germany and produced in a 
short time a literature of sacred hymns, 
and tunes, termed chorales, which cannot 
be surpassed for dignity and simple devo- 
tional earnestness. Undoubtedly the chorales 
emanated from the cantus firmus of long 
notes of the preceding centuries and par- 
took largely of its natural characteristics 
of slowness in rendition. As the chorale 
proved to be the nucleus of Protestant 
church music, in regard to hymns, we may 
safely decide that the majority of hymns 
should be taken at a slow tempo or at least 
a moderate one. However, there seems to 
be a slight difference between a chorale 
and a hymn. According to the rules of strict 
four part writing, the chorale demands a 
change of harmony upon each accented beat, 
whereas the hymn is not so restricted; and, 
as Reverend Carl Heyl writes in The 
Christain World, “Hence the chorale mel- 
ody will be stronger, more stately and 
dignified, slower in tempo, weightier in 
contents,” and so on. To illustrate, the 
Long Meter Doxology belongs to the choral 
type. Even the man without much musical 
knowledge recognizes in this grand old 
tune the qualities cited above.” So slowness 
in delivery enhances the excellency of this 
hymn. 

Finally, we must recognize the fact that 
the predominating influence in gauging a 
hymn tempo is the music itself. We realize 
that some hymns demand a march tempo, 
which allows them to be used for proces- 
sional and recessional purposes (note the 
popularity of, Onward Christian Soldiers) ; 
others partake of the nature of a Valse 
Lente; then the decided rhythm of a 
masurka is encountered; or the rhythm of 
a nocturne or other tunes of a meditative 
character; and the tempo of each tune 
must be adapted to the demand of each 
particular form represented. As one organ- 
ist exclaims, “Why should I not use a 
Chopin waltz as an offertory selection?” 
Viewing the subject from the standpoint 
that almost every character of music is 
represented within the scope of our modern 
hymnology, he is free to choose his selec- 
tion; but we have yet to discover an ex- 
ample of a Valse Vivace among the hymns 
of our church; and it is certain that, with 
the great mass of organ music at our dis- 
posal, something more sedate, dignified, 
and composed especially for devotional pur- 
poses, could be found. “Everything has its 
appointed hour,” says the wise man. 

In conclusion we find that in gauging 
the tempo of hymns attention and study 
must be given the following essentials: 


1. Historical background of the hymn 
and its composer 

2. Import of the words with a re- 
sultant tone quality 

3. Characteristics of the rhythm and 
form of the music itself, which demand 
an appropriate rate in tempo. 


Comments upon the modern and so termed 
“Gospel Hymns” are unnecessary, as they 
too loudly shout their secularity. However, 
as the use of popular songs during the 
Luther Reformation produced ultimate 
good, so the “Gospel Hymns” may claim 
their usefulness. 


An Unforgetable Privilege 


By ALLISON PORTER 


HEN the great “World’s Fair” in 

New York opened, I visited it with 

a group of widely traveled music 
teachers. Most of them had seen several 
World’s Fairs here and abroad. They were 
all of the opinion that New York’s offering 
is so vastly superior to anything here- 
tofore attempted that some were already 
organizing special World’s Fair trips for 
their pupils. One man was planning to hire 
a bus and make the trip from a mid-western 
city with thirty pupils. 

The amazing beauty of the buildings, the 
marvelous floral and arboreal planting make 
this Fair the sight of a lifetime. One lady 
said, “If I had only seen the majestic 
British Building with the original ‘Magna 
Charta’, the beautiful Italian Building 
which is virtually veiled by a huge water- 
fall, the magnificent and exquisite French 
Building with the most unique restaurant 
ever planned, the astounding Soviet Build- 
ing of marble and steel which cost two 
million dollars, I would have felt well re- 
paid for my visit. These wonderful build- 
ings and all of the thousand and one other 
industrial, artistic and educational exhibits 
make this the Fair of all Fairs.” 

Fortunately, by organization, the expense 
of securing rooms has been reduced through 
such enterprises as the American Woman’s 
Club, 353 West 57th Street, which provides 
unusual and safe dormitory facilities as 
well as private rooms for women, with 
swimming pool and library opportunities. 
Here is a veritable woman’s city with a 
clubhouse that houses a beauty parlor, drug- 
store, shops, travel bureau, laundry, valet 
and many other services. For the con- 
venience of the Fair visitor, the much liked 
“En Pension” Tours and Registered Rooms, 
Inc. offer rooming facilities as well as tours 
of the Fair and the marvelous metropolis 
under experienced guidance at a very mod- 
erate blanket rate, affording residence in 
central clubs, transportation to and from 
the railroad station, a visit to big broad- 
casting and television studios, a_trans- 
atlantic liner, dinner at a Broadway Night 
Club and other entertainment. Send your 
requests for further details on these tours 
to 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


YOUR CLUB-HOME 


for the New York 


WORLD'S FAIR 


Desirable women and girls can live luxurious- 
ly in New York’s cultural musie center during 
their World’s Fair visit. Magnificent lounges, 
musie rooms, library, sun roofs, swimming 
pool, garage. Only a short walk to shops, thea- 
tres, galleries and park. Easy access to World’s 
Fair grounds. 


Club Dormitory at $1.50 a day 


Huge dormitory, 100 Simmons beds, private lockers, 
attendants; for groups of women or girls or individuals. 
$1.50 daily. Double rooms, double bed, private bath 
$4.00, twin beds $5 and $6 double; single rooms, pri- 
vate bath $3 to $5 per day. 


A Floor for Men and Wives! 


Husbands, wives, or single men accompanying AWC 
guests are housed on a separate floor at similar rates. 
Send promptly for Booklet 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S CLUB 


353 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


“EN PENSION” IN NEW YORK! 


New York World’s Fair ‘‘En Pension’’ tours of 5 to 
8 days for $18.50 to $28.35, including all costs except 
meals and transportation—in cooperation with Regis- 
tered Rooms, Inc. Also thousands of clean, com- 
fortable rooms in New York hotels, apartments, 


residence clubs, woman's clubs, and private houses, 


available at reasonable rates. References, 


You can obtain rooms at any Postal Telegraph 
office in your home town. Or, if you prefer, send 
immediately for descriptive folders on rooms and 
tours. 


REGISTERED ROOMS, INC. 
531 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Etude Advertisements are 
Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 


{ ing Opportunities ° « e I 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


(Above) An unusually 
attractive WICKS in- 
stallation. 


This fine WICKS Organ 
was designed to blend 
harmoniously with its 
surroundings. 


A style for every budget - 


OU can now own a real pipe organ involving a 

modest cash outlay, for WICKS Organs are built 
in many sizes and styles to accommodate a small or 
large budget. Regardless of this, every WICKS Organ, 
small or large, has the same superb tone, amazing 
action and economy features. Terms are available, so 
why delay? Write now! 


WICKS 
ORGANS 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND « ILLINOIS + Dept. ET 


New--PIPE ORGANS-- Used 


Ef- 
up-to-date used instruments on hand at all 
priced very reasonably. We also rebuild and 
modernize tracker and. tubular organs, additions of 
stops, couplers and chimes installed. Yearly care 
of organs. We solicit inquiries. 


Delosh Brothers -- Organ Experts 
3508-1C5th Street Corona, L. |., N. Y. City 


Builders of pipe organs for church and studio. 
ficient, 
times, 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 


Send your mss. for estimate. 
OTTO A. C. NULSEN 


P. O. Box 774 
124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


FORTIETH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 4 
Write 12 WEST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 


A Definite 
, and Practical System 
which ALL Piano Students 


and Teachers Should Investigate 


Vol. 1—For Beginners . . . $1.00 


Vol. 2—For Students with 
Fair Knowledge . . $1.00 


Vol. 3—Advanced Students $1.00 


SHEFTE PIANO IMPROVISING 


FOR A 
pravers *1.00 


. 
Purchase SHEFTE Books 


at Any Music Store 
or Direct From 


\ 


uae 
FORSTER 


216 $0. WASASH AVE 
e cHmIcaco 


music 
PUBLISHER INC 


471 


Your 


f IDEAL VACATION 
\ SEASON’S INSPIRATION 


GUY MAIER’S PIANO GLASSES 


ASHEVILLE, NortH CAROLINA 


In the 


heart of the Great Smokies 
ALTITUDE, 


4,000 ft. 


AUG. 14 to 18; Technic, Repertoire, Materials. 


AUG. 15 to 25: Private Lessons. 


FEE for CLASSES (20 hours) $30.00, if paid BEFORE Aug. 1; $35.00 after Aug. 1. 


For DerAitep INForMATION, Appress MISS JULIA MAYER, Sec’y. 


408 South Seventh St. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Juilliard Summer School, 130 Claremont Ave., New York City, Mr. Maier 
eo ce oivitis tes Forum Courses for teachers and advanced students: 
July 17 to 21 and July 24-28. 


The Negro “Stephen Foster” 


(Continued from Page 432) 


ductions are: Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny; In the Morning by the Bright Light; 
In the Evening by the Moonlight; and Oh, 
Dem Golden Slippers! Gellers’ “Famous 
Songs and Stories,” published in 1931, says 
of In the Evening by the Moonlight, “Though 
ragtime and jazz may come and go, the 
old reliable Jn the Evening by the Moon- 
light continues to toll like a bell that is 
never still, and to-day (1926), forty-six 
years since it first appeared on the Amer- 
ican scene, there is scarcely an adult who 
cannot hum the chorus of. this crooning 
melody, a faithful nocturnal song.” 

One of his songs, Father’s Growing Ole, 
was dedicated to his father, Allen M. Bland, 
and another, The Old Homestead, to his 
brother, Ivanhoe Bland, both of which were 
copyrighted in 1879. His songs were pub- 
lished by leading musical publishing houses. 

It appears that Mr. Bland was not busi- 
nesslike in copyrighting his productions; as 
a number of his songs were not copyrighted 
until after several editions had been pre- 
viously printed. The copyright was usually 
taken in the name of the publishers, but in 
several instances it was stipulated, “Per- 
mission to reproduce must be secured from 
James A. Bland.” He never enjoyed any 
considerable income from his copyrights, 
out of which his publishers are said to 
have made fortunes. 


Sunshine and Shadows 
A cousIN writes, “After years of success 


in the United States, he went with the 
Callender Minstrels to London, and the 
show took London by storm. There he 


made his biggest hit. King Edward, then 
the Prince of Wales, on many occasions 
honored him. His songs and jokes brought 
tears and laughter, and he was then the 
idol of all England and Scotland.” 

For twenty years, James A. Bland was 
the star man in a white minstrel company 
in England, from which he received a 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year, ex- 
clusive of the income from his copyrights. 
Like many an artist of the minstrel type, 
he was prodigal of his income while it 
lasted. He returned to America, wholly 
without funds. A boyhood friend offered 
him desk accommodation in his place of 
business, where he might indulge in com- 
position as the mood struck him. It was 
here that he wrote his last production, The 
Sporting Girl, which he sold for two hun- 


* * 


dred fifty dollars to Slaven and McNish, 
comedians then playing at the Kernan 
Theater in Washington. 

Being generally discouraged, he left 
Washington for Philadelphia, where he 
died shortly thereafter, May 5, 1911, and, 
as lately discovered, was buried in Merion 
Cemetery, just outside the city. Thus 
passed one of the greatest troubadors of 
his time, who gave joy to the world, but 
derived from. it only tragedy and sorrow. 
Although James A. Bland was the author 
of a number of songs and ballads of lasting 
fame, his name will go down in history, 
like that of John Howard Payne, as the 
author of a single world renowned ballad, 
Carry Me-Back to Old Virginny. 

Dixie, the musical inspiration of the 
Southern Confederacy; Swance River; and 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny; each ex- 
presses the lament of some transplanted 
slave at severance from. his homeland. 
This attachment for locality and endear- 
ment of birthplace, set forth in soulful 
song, have made the southland ever dear 
to memory and imagination. These ballads 
are racy of the soil and reveal the Negro’s 
passive and pliable soul-stuff. Stephen 
Foster, and other white authors, vicariously 
portray the Negro’s soul. 

In Bland, the Negro is wholly lost in the 
artist. He completely objectifies the senti- 
ment, which he conveys with complete 
racial and personal detachment. Bland, like 
the true artist that he is, does not preach 
or sermonize, but merely depicts and por- 
trays. He holds up the mirror to nature. 
James A. Bland constitutes a unique char- 
acter in lyric literature, in that, though 
being a scion of an enslaved race, he im- 
mortalizes the soul yearnings of his people 
to glorify the land where his ancestors were 
held in bondage. In response to a letter 
to European libraries, I found that eighteen 
of Bland’s works were catalogued in the 
British Museum Library, in London. Even 
the Prussian State Library, at Berlin (the 
largest in Germany), has the following, 
published by Oliver Ditson of Boston: 
“Songs with Chorus and Piano”’—Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny (1936); In the 
Morning by the Bright Light; I’m gwine 
away; Oh, Dem Golden Slippers; De 
Golden Wedding; and Heimweh nach Vir- 
ginia, published in 1937, by Francis, Day 
and Hunter, of Berlin. 


"Copyright 1939 by Kelly Miller. 


* * 


There are two keen delights for the music-lover. One is a new work by 
a great composer known to him, Another is the performance of an old and 
familiar work by a great performer who hitherto has not been heard in it 
by him. This last is indeed a keen delight, and its pleasure is two-fold—it 
reveals something further about the performer, and something further about 


the work,”—British Musician. 


Write, “I saw it in THE E UL 


. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 

name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 

lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments, 


Q. Can you advise me where T can get a 
book on the construction of pipe organs? What 


is the “Chorus Generator” on the Hammond ~ 


Dlectrie Organ? Who built the Mormon Temple 
Organ? How many manuals has it?—W. J. 58. 


A. We suggest the following books on organ 
construction: “The Contemporary American 
Organ,” by Barnes; The Electric Organ, by 
Whitworth; Cinema and Theatre Organs, by 
Whitworth ; How to Build a Chamber Organ, 
by Milne. All of these books may be secured 
through the publishers of THE ETUDE. 

The Chorus Generator on the Hammond 
instrument, we understand, is a device for aug- 
mentation of the string section. The organ in 
the Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City 
(which we presume is the one you have in 
mind) was originally given to the church by 
Joseph Ridges, a carpenter, who devoted his 
spare time to building an organ (the instru- 
ment presented to the church). When the pres- 
ent Tabernacle was being built, Ridges was 
entrusted with the building of a suitable organ, 
The instrument was reconstructed and en- 
larged, and in 1900 was rebuilt and enlarged 
by Kimball of Chicago. In 1915, it was again 
decided to reconstruct and enlarge the instru- 
ment, which was done by the Austin Organ 
Company, of Hartford, Connecticut. The in- 
strument contains four manuals, and we be- 
lieve a new console’is now in use, having been 
furnished by Austin Organs Incorporated. 


Q. Can you tell me how to fix the exhaust 
chamber on my reed organ? It was slit for 
about a foot on the bottom when it was being 
moved, The canvas (if it is made of canvas) 
is in good condition.—N.L. 


A. The material on the exhaust chamber 
is probably rubber cast on canvas—known as 
rubber cloth. The slit can be repaired by rub- 
ber to rubber, using automobile tire cement, 


Q. In dirceting a church choir the question 
arises as to when the singers should breathe. 
Do you object to them taking a breath simul- 
taneously? Should the rhythm be kept un- 
broken? Or may there be slight pauses for tak- 
ing breath at the end of phrases or at the end 
of verses? Do you permit breath taking in the 
middle of words? Is breath taking a different 
matter in chorus and solo work ?—H. W. G. 


A. There is no objection: to simultaneous 
breathing in ordinary passages where the 
words are sung together; in fact, the breath- 
ing should be simultaneous. Where the parts 
enter at different times, and the breathing 
places consequently come at different points, 
simultaneous breathing would not be advisable. 
The rhythm, as a rule, should be kept un- 
broken. A general rule to impress upon singers 
is that the time for breathing should be taken 
from the time of the last sung note; that is, 
“cheat” the value of the last note of the 
amount of time required for the breath, unless 
a rest follows, when the breath can be taken 
during that period. Of course, at the end of a 
verse, time may be allowed for a breath. We 
would not ordinarily eb rg taking breath in 
the middle of a word, but if the word includes 
too many notes for the singers to sing without 
a breath, we should arrange it so that groups 
of a part would breathe at different points in 
the passage, so that the breathing may not be 
apparent to the audience. If, as sometimes hap- 
pens, a rest is inserted in the middle of a word, 
the effect of the rest need not necessarily indi- 
eate a “breath”; in fact, we would prefer it 
without breath. The general principles of 
breathing apply to solo and chorus work, 
though the soloist may be inclined to take 
slightly the more liberty. More detailed infor- 
mation may be had by perusal of When and 
Where to Breathe in “Choral Technique and 
Interpretation” by Coward. 


Q. In reading your department I often sce 
references to the A.G@.O. specifications for 
pedal clavier, Can 
get just what these mean?—wW. S. BL. 


A. The reference is to measurements ap- 
proved by the American Guild of Organists 
for construction of an organ pedal board. For 
information as to measurements address the 
General Office of The American Guild of Or- 
zanists. R. K, O. Building, Rockefeller ce 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City, New York. 


Q. TI have a reed organ with stops named 
on enclosed list. What would be the best stops 
to use for a Mass ylain chant, and for 


humns by a choir of forty children?—S. S. H. 


A. Accompaniment to plain chant should | 


be of a light character, | 
trying a combination o 
the purpose ; for ins’ 
dia S'—Bass Flote 8'— 
and Flote 4’. You might 
basis adding or taking | 
advisable, Oktay Ko 
brightness, if it a 

on the left hand sid 
singing you mig’ 


e 8'—Viol 
im ent on 
as ma 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 


es ercel 


By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


you put me _in touch to © 


———— , 


Question 5 


Q. I have two old style reed organs. I i 
reworked one so that it now plays fairly 
I have not as yet finished work on the o 
one. Is it possible to connect these two 
of reeds and stops in one cabinet and 
make a two manual organ? Also, could 
electrie motor be installed, and can the ins 
ye be provided with a set of pedal keys 


A. It might be possible to combine the . 
organs into one two manual instrument, 
we should not consider it very practicable. 
know of no reason why a pedal board and é 
tric motor could not be included, if the # 
experiment is successful. You might be ¢ 
to secure a used two manual reed organ ¢ 
comparatively small. cost. - 


Q. In hymn singing should the congr 
tion sing only the melody? (Some seem 
think that four part harmony is not prop 
balanced in the church.) When the choir he 
the congregational singing, should they ; 
four part harmony? In singing the ch 
should the choir and congregation sing ] 
part harmony in the responses? The serv 
are those oj the Lutheran Church. Wha 
the price, with teacher’s discount, for a pi 
solo arrangement of Bach’s “Jesu, Joy of mi 
Desiring” 7—S. 8S. T ; 


A. The matter of the congregation sing 
only the melody, or the parts, would be diffi 
to arrange, on account of strangers who mij 
be present and join in the singing. We she 
think that no ruling would be advisable, all 
ing the congregation to participate accor¢ 
to their desires. Balanced part singing mi 
not always be possible, but the participa’ 
on the part of the members of the congregat 
is of more importance. Whether the choir le 
the singing in parts or in unison is depen¢ 
on what is considered best locally. Uni 
singing is sometimes very helpful in lea¢ 
a congregation. Whether the singing of che 
and responses is in parts or unison als 
dependent on the wishes of those in autho 
Plain chant, however, should be sung in- 
son, The arrangement of Bach's “Jesu, Jo; 
Man’s Desiring” by Myra Hess may be sect 
from the publishers of THe Erupe for si 
four cents, plus postage. 


Q. The organ on which I play, a fairl 
one (electric), has several notes on the 
keyboard that often give a sound similai 
an electric buzzer. These notes cannot be 1 
when soft stops are drawn. The notes | 
even if no stops are drawn. It is out of 
question to have the organ gone over tb 
repairman, and I wonder if I could not n 
these repairs.—F. B. B. 


A. The trouble you mention may be cai 
by primary valves that are leaking. T 
valves should be releathered. Our sugges 
would be that, if it is impossible to have 
work done by a regular organ repairma 
communication be sent to the builder of 
organ, if possible, stating the trouble, 
asking whether parts can be supplied > 
instructions as to installation. It would 
course, be preferable to have the work 
by a reliable, experienced organ mechanic, 


Q. I am attempting to teach mysel. 
play the organ at our church, so that I 
substitute for our regular organist. The o 
contains the stops included on enclosed 
Not being familiar with an organ, natu 
I know nothing of combining stops. Will 
please name some books that IT bd ued get 
the Great and Nwell, using about the : 
stops as those included in list or ones e 
substituted.—G. F. 8. 


A. Many organ collections would natu 
include the use of more than two mant 
but, as you suggest, stops may be substi 
and, of course, manuals too. For some 
arranged for small two manual or 
(smaller than yours, unified and duple> 
you might examine - eae 
“Church Music for the Smallest Orgar 

by Nevin . — és. ee 

“Presser’s two staff Organ Book” — 
For study pu ; we =), 

The Organ, by S , 

Primer of Organ — 

Organ-Playing, 

presses. 57 
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Rhumba and Bolero Rhythms 


in Accordion Playing 


As told to ElVera Collins 


By PIETRO DEIRO 
[ 


MAHE ACCORDION is particularly 
well suited for the projection of 
§* tango, rhumba and bolero rhythms. 
fadents who have not played Spanish, 
ban and Argentine music will find a 
in store for them as they interpret 
colorful dances with their unusual 
ms. 
Porrect accentuation is of vital import- 
e in the projection of any rhythm and 
is accomplished on the accordion by 
roper manipulation of the bellows and 
} clear and distinct playing of the bass 
Hi chord buttons. 
et us review some of the suggestions 
dy given for producing an accent on 
— Using the bass section as 
ample, we know that when playing 
accented note the bass button is played 
th the same touch as regularly used and 
ent is produced by a quick and sud- 
if jerk of the bellows. Please note care- 
Jy that when the bellows are given this 
jerk they remain in almost the same 
ion and are not opened nor closed to 
y degree. When the jerk is given simul- 
usly with the playing of the bass but- 
a clear and distinct accent will be 
pduced. If the bellows are opened or 
any distance while the bass button 
yed the result will be merely a draggy 
id and not an accent. 
‘he practice of these unusual rhythms is 
rtily recommended if for no better rea- 


What is the correct pos‘tion for a lady 
d an accordion?—A.—K.C., Missouri. 
When seated, the lower corner of the 
board should rest inside the right 
llows and bass section should rest 
the left knee, which is slightly low- 
armit ease of bellows action, The 
ition for ladies is the same as for 


ficult to master the concertina? 
some information about this 
Could one learn the piano accor- 
gut a teacher? Would it be difficult 
rs of piano?—A.M., Virginia. 
is generally considered 

ne to learn. s you have 
piano instruction you 
very easy. It can be 


u secure the proper 
te sufficient time to 


wight dhe 


_ 


© 
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It is a good idea to establish the rhythm 
mentally before beginning to play it. Some 
accordionists find that they are -helped if 
they either beat out the time, clap it with 
their hands or sing it. If the latter systems 
are employed they should be discontinued 
as soon as they have served their purpose 
because rhythm should be felt instinctively. 
This may be difficult for some but it can 
be cultivated and it is an essential part cf 
a musical education. ‘ 

Rhumba and bolero rhythms may be writ- 
ten in the music for either the left or the 
right hand. The examples accompanying 
this article show the rhythm for the left 
hand. They are selected from albums ar- 
ranged by the writer and called “Argentine 
tangos” and “rhumbas and boleros.”’ The 
eighth and sixteenths notes in these ex- 
amples must be played with a quick s/accato 
bass. Release the button the moment the 
tone has sounded unless the note is in- 
dicated as tied. The standard system of bass 
fingering is recommended for these meas- 
ures. This calls for the use of the third 


finger on all bass notes while the second ' 


finger plays all chord notes. It is difficult 
to produce the correct rhumba or bolero 
rhythm with other systems of fingering 
which tend to produce a draggy bass ac- 
companiment. 

Observe the measures where a bass note 
is tied to another bass note which has a 
chord note above it. The finger remains on 
the button playing the tied note while the 
chord note is played and the bellows jerked 
slightly to accent the chord. 

Each hand should be practiced individ- 
ually when learning selections with com- 
plicated rhythms. The bass rhythm in 
particular should be perfected before at- 
tempting to combine the two hands. Even 
though the accompaniment may be com- 
plicated it must not interfere with the 
melodic line for the melody should be 
brought out just as clearly as though a 
violin were playing it while an accordion 
played the rhythmic bass accompaniment. 

Accordion music libraries now provide 
excellent arrangements of well known 
tangos, rhumbas and boleros. We suggest 
that accordionists devote part of their prac- 
tice time to learning some of them as no 
repertoire is complete unless a few are 
included. 


Q. Ts a hundred and twenty bass accordion 
right for a girl eleven years old, who has had 
a very thorough five years’ piano foundation 
and shaut sir months training on a twelve bass 
accordion ?—R.B., Massachusetts, 


A. Nothing less than a hundred and twenty 
bass instrument should be purchased for your 
daughter, as she evidently is quite advanced in 
music, If she is small for her age, it would be 
best to get a small sized hundred and twenty 
bass instrument, which is called the baby 
grand model and is light in weight. 


Pietro Deiro will answer questions 
about accordion playing. Letters should 
be addressed to him in care of THe 
Erupe, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 
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THE ETUDE 


Piano Solo Composition 


PRIZE CONTEST 


Si 


Four Generous Prizes 


CLASS ONE 


Co heme dee ‘Se 


(See Description Below) 


FIRST PRIZE - $250.00 
SECOND PRIZE - $150.00 


CLASS TWO 


Crtentaining je ae Sake 


(See Description Below) 


FIRST PRIZE - $250.00 
SECOND PRIZE - $150.00 


This Prize Contest is open to all who wish to enter it, excepting members of the 
staff of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE and employees of the Theodore Presser Co, 


THIS CONTEST WILL CLOSE NOVEMBER 1, 1939 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE feels that a Composition Contest of this character 
will stimulate composing efforts directed toward supplying present-day pianists (of 
whom there are many giving formal and informal recitals) with some new material 
for their audiences to enjoy, and that composers also will be moved to bring forth 
for those who play chiefly for their own amusement some new piano solos for them 


ond their friends to enjoy. 


Only Piano Solos will be considered in this Contest. Do not send compositions of 


any other character. 


CONDITIONS © are simple. 


Allentries must be addressed to :— 


THE ETUDE PIANO COMPOSITION PRIZE CONTEST 


1712 Chestnut Street, 


All manuscripts submitted must have 
written at the top of the first page—For 
THE ETUDE PIANO COMPOSITION 
PRIZE CONTEST. 


The real name of the composer-con- 
testant must not be placed on the manu- 
script. Write a fictitious name on the 
manuscript and write that same fic- 
titious name on an envelope. Seal within 
that envelope a slip of paper with the 
real name and full address written upon 
it, and bearing in the lower left hand 
corner also the fictitious name. This 
sealed envelope should be attached to 


-and sent with the manuscript. Dy this 


system judging may be kept free from 
any considerations other than the 
merits of each composition. One of the 


Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


greatest reasons for conducting a con- 
test after this fashion is to assure the 
unknown composer the opportunity to 
have an equal chance with composers of 
established reputations. In this contest 
all are welcome to participate and every 
manuscript submitted will be reviewed 
by a number of competent judges. Their 
decisions will be impartial and final. 
No composition already published shall 
be eligible for entry in this contest. 

No variation nor any adaptation of a 
previously published* melody shall be 
eligible for entry in this contest. 

The pedantic type of composition such 
as those running to involved contra- 
puntal treatment of themes should be 
avoided. 


The Piano Compositions winning prizes are to become the 
property of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE with full publish- 
ing rights vested in its publishers, the Theodore Presser Co. 


Class One 
CONCERT 
PIANO SOLO 


First Prize—$250 
Second Prize—$150 


Manuscripts entered in this class should be 
solos of average lengih written for the more 
advanced pianist. This does not mean a num- 
ber demanding virtuoco ability for its rendi- 
tion, since there are many appealing piano 
solos played in concert by master pianists, 
yet which are played frequently by many who 
may be generally Cescribed as advanced piano 
students or accomplished pianists. Any form 
such as the prelude, waltz, caprice, nocturne, 
etc., may be used, but the judges will be 
influenced more by compositions possessing 
the qualities of spontaneity and melodic fresh- 
ness than by those written in the strict 
pedantic style. 


Class Two 


ENTERTAINING 
PIANO SOLO 


First Prize—S$250 
Second Prize—$150 


The publishers of THE ETUDE are firmly 
convinced that there is a Cefinite place in the 
teaching repertoire for the recreational piece 
which reflects something of the present-day 
tencency in its rhythmic and harmonic design. 
Such pieces also are enjoyed by the average 
pianist and his or her intimate audience ir 
the home or in small cocial groups where 
entertainment is the paramount consiceratior 

Radio pianists catering to a wide and varied 
audience also appreciate compositions of this 
character. This class affords a splendid op 

portunity for the composer whose writing talent 
inclines toward pieces such as Soliloquy, 
Holiday, Serenade for a Wealthy Widow, Nola 
and Flapperette. 
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it is the ambition of THE Erupe to make this department a “‘Violinist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


Violin Makers 
Make a Village 


By MARION GRUBB 


N THE EDGE OF LORRAINE, in 
() France, there is a little village where 

everybody who is old enough is a 
maker of violins. The craft is an ancient 
one. For centuries the violin makers of 
Mirecourt used to offer the masterpiece of 
their corporation in the parish church, on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, after marching thither in 
procession, clad in festal garments. Al- 
though this picturesque custom has lapsed, 
those who take the cures at neighboring 
spas, and walk daily the length of Mire- 
court’s narrow streets, find there perpetuated 
a bit of the living past. 

To the little village comes now and again 
M. Henri Casadesus, Founder of the So- 
ciety of Ancient Instruments and connois- 
seur in the music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. With him come friends 
and musicians who watch with delight the 
work of the master craftsmen of Mirecourt, 
whose skill derives indirectly from the vio- 
lin makers of Cremona. 


A Noble Handicraft 


THE VILLAGE STANDS near the Vosges, but 
the location has little to do with the choice 
This craft, 


ofa “cralt. indeed, was not 


chosen but inherited. The Dukes of Lor- 
raine were great amateurs of art. When 
they were in residence at the Chateau of 
Ravenel, some of the walls of which are 
still standing near Mirecourt, they brought 
with them their musicians and a violin 
maker who had worked in Cremona. This 
skilled craftsman is said to have taught his 
art to a few pupils; they in turn taught it 
to their neighbors and to their children, so 
that for centuries, in this remote spot a 
beautiful art has been handed down from 
one generation to the next. There are rec- 
ords of apprenticeship to master violin 
makers in Mirecourt as early as 1637; and 
in 1732, the year George Washington and 
Haydn were born, the master violin makers 
of Mirecourt received their charter from 
the Dukes of Lorraine. Also, the best work- 
men of Paris received their training in the 
workshops of this village. 


A Quest for Wood 


As THE HILL FOLK of the southern United 
States make annual pilgrimages to the 
mountains for evergreens and herbs, so the 


wi 


A MASTER’S WORKSHOP 


artisans of Mirecourt make periodical pil- 
grimages to their own mountains, and to 
those of other countries, to procure suitable 
woods for the making of their finest instru- 
ments. The resonant fir, needed for the 
“table” or top, is not found in the Vosges 
but in Switzerland and in Roumania; and 
even in these countries certain sections pro- 
duce better wood for this purpose than do 
others. Maple is used for the back and the 
ribs, ebony for the finger board; the bow 
is made of Brazil wood, Pernambuco wood. 
iron wood, and others. 

There are no maple forests as there are 
forests of fir. Maple of the right kind has 
to be sought through the forests of central 
Europe, where it is found scattered here and 
there among other trees. The beauty of 
maple wood is its richness, its veining, its 
“waves” reflecting the beauty of other in- 
struments. Natural seasoning and aging of 
this wood require years and years, and the 
value of an instrument is thereby enhanced; 
for violin makers believe that material is of 
primary importance in making instruments 
of wood. 

Resinous wood, cut into thick planks, is 
piled log cabin fashion in drying sheds. This 
is done in order that the air may circulate 
freely. The care with which all the various 
woods are arranged speaks eloquently of 
the importance attached to proper aging. 


And So an: Instrument 


THE SAWING SHEDS are next the drying 
sheds. There workmen saw the wood radi- 
ally, or from heart to bark, to preserve the 
grain. With Cologne glue, slabs are joined 
carefully together. 

Across the village street from the sawing 
shed are the ateliers or cabinet-making 
shops, where is done the delicate, precise 
and beautiful work which goes to the mak- 
ing of a perfect violin. 

In that room it is the privilege of a visitor 
to receive what M. Casadesus calls the “de- 


licious impression of looking upon a wor! 
of art in the making, meditated, executec 
caressed by the same man,” a man con 
cerned not with “standardizing the prod 
uct,” but in concentrating on the skill o 
“expert, patient, pious fingers” a knowledg 
which is as much a part of his racial in 
heritance as are the shape of his hands an 
the color of his eyes. 

This atelier does not look like a room i 
a factory; it is a studio. The faces of th 
workmen are bent over the table where li 
the polished, finely grained bits of woo 
which they are to join. There is no idl 
chatter. Expert skill demands concentra 
tion. They look like musicians in an or 
chestra. The sunlight coming through hig 
windows picks out high lights in shinin 
surfaces, and turns shadows to black velve' 
One workman, the most skilful of all, ha 
been chosen to finish the violins. He cut: 
with a very sharp tool, the F-holes, places th 
pegs, adjusts the strings, sets up the bridg 
gives the violin a “soul” (ame) as th 
sound post is called. And so is completed 
little instrument to outsing all others. 


* * aK ae * 


Violinists, Do You Know? 


THAT THE FIRST violin patent registered i 
the British Patent Office was in 1776? ] 
was for a special kind of finger board de 
signed to help the player to keep in tun 

That, whereas violins are generally cor 
sidered to improve with age and constar 
usage, just the opposite is true of bows 
They may be restrung countless times, bu 
the wood of the stick gradually deteriorate: 

That the violin is made of approximatel 
seventy different parts, of which abot 
fifty-seven are glued together? 

That Ole Bull, on one of his tours o 
the United States gave two hundred an 
seventy-four concerts in six months? 


Piano Teachers for 


Violin ‘Teachers 


By MRS. CLEMEWELL MACKENZIE 


to build up a class of pupils, will 

find a good working knowledge of 
the piano very helpful. If his pupils are 
used to an accompanist playing along with 
them, they will feel much more at ease in 
trying to do ensemble work in church and 
school groups and therefore will show off 
to much better advantage than those who 
never have had ‘such an experience. Also, 
several pieces played nicely together, from 
time to time, as a sort of informal concert 


A YOUNG VIOLINIST, starting out 


for the parents, will tend to make them . 


realize that their child is really doing well 
and learning something that is pleasing to 
hear. No one can offer quite so much moral 
support to a shrinking young violinist as 
his very own teacher. No one can help him 
through his first few public appearances 
quite so effectively. And if the teacher does 
not do the accompanying, almost certainly 
no one else will; at least, not until the pupil 
has struggled through so many pieces in 
such an unmusical, half finished sort of a 
way, that he has lost all desire to hear the 


completed result of his labors. He ma 
even complain then that the piano bothe 
him, that he would rather play alone. Ar 
such a one may soon lay down his viol: 
in favor of baseball, for he has missed th 
great fun of playing with others. | 

Most young violin teachers wish the 
could play the piano, and a great many ¢ 
them do seriously try to study accompany 
ing, but very few persevere very long. An 
perhaps the main reason is that so fe 
piano teachers ever have taken the trout 
to consider the piano and its difficulties, 
they appear to the violinist. The first thi 
that confronts a violinist, as he begins h 
first piano lesson, is a big surprise to hir 
He has grown up through years of stud 


fingers, the pointer finger being his fir 
finger, whereas, on the piano, the thumb 
considered as the first finger. He — 
stumble over the finger marks, and be 
rected over and over; and after doing no’ 
ing much else except perhaps to listen t 
great deal about hand position and 
: mc 


CH 


how important it is always to finger 
the way it is marked, he will emerge 
om his first lesson feeling that he is a 
stupid dunce and that he had better 
the piano and all its mysteries to the 
anists. If he is very determined, he may 
ome back again; but he is almost certain 
> hear a great deal more about just how 
» sit, and how to hold his hands, and above 
1, how very important it is for him to 
ollow .the fingerings exactly; with the 
sult that he will probably not return very 
any times. > 


Away With Non-Essentials 


PIANO TEACHER who has the alertness to 
ealize at once that what a violinist wants 
nd needs is the ability to play accom- 
animents, and who sets about to teach 
to play one right away, even though 
be an extremely simple one, and the hand 
fosition and fingering are not all they 
ould be, will have his pupil so enthused 
md eager to learn more that he will feel 
nat the lessons are just exactly what he 
feeds and will come gladly back for more. 
ny one who has had years of training on 
instrument, and has a real desire to 
dyance on another, will absorb a great 
jeal of the technical details by the process 
'f imitation, or in the form of hints casually 
ropped by the wayside. And this being the 
lase, he is not irked by the feeling that he 
s being made to wade through a great 
aaze of uninteresting material. 

He will need to know a lot about chords 
nd their inversions and positions, because 
le often will want-to play the violin mel- 
idy along with his struggling little pupils, 
t the same time supplying some harmonic 
ccompaniment with his left hand. He 
heeds to know about the keys of F, C, G, 
) and A, much more than about any of 

e others, as almost all music for begin- 
ing and intermediate violinists is in these 
feys. So why not teach first the keys that 
e will need to use first and most fre- 
ently. Why not also use some books of 
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ii By J. W. 


[VATCHFULNEsS and patience on the part 
if the violin teacher, especially during the 
rst few months of instruction to the child, 
re most important. 

The scales, slurring, fairly correct inter- 
jals, tempo and expression are usually 
equired more readily by the young student 
han the art of drawing the bow correctly, 
it right angles to the strings. 

The child’s sole ambition is to play mel- 
dies,,and he does not realize the necessity 
Nf correct right arm work at the very out- 

of his musical studies. As a consequence 
he teaching of correct bow strokes to a 
Hhild presents difficulties that the teacher 
aust solve if he would do his duty 
‘Unless the teacher is alert and painstak- 
ng, and above all, patient in his endeavors, 
the child acquires a fixed, faulty style of 
owing that hampers his future progress. 
It is good to vary the practice of mirror 
owings with “blind” right arm work. One 
f the advantages of this method of bowing 
‘that it may be used in the home when 


" 
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in the “Kreutzer Sonata.” 


: x ing Etude Adver- 
isements always pays 
d delights the reader. 


‘ca 
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violin and piano music, letting him play 
the accompaniment while you play the 
violin part higher on the piano. Why give 
him great stacks of purely pianistic things, 
full of runs and seven flats and stumbling 
blocks. Give him a feeling of security by 
showing him a few things he can leave 
out of a difficult accompaniment, at least 
until he has gained more technical ability. 
And then, -if something simply has to have a 
fingering worked out and marked down, dear 
teacher, get a blue pencil and mark it X, 1, 2, 
3, 4; X for the thumb. Your violinist will be 
grateful; he will have no difficulty nor 
feeling of clumsiness or frustration; and 
he will be as eager to get a smooth, work- 
able fingering as you are to give it to him. 
And he will have that forward reaching 
attitude that we all enjoy working with 
so much, and which comes to a pupil only 
when he feels he is doing something well, 
something that is doing him a lot of good, 
and, most important, something that he 
likes. 

Play a lot of accompaniments, letting 
him watch you. Talk about various good 
accompanists, and in every way try to 
make him feel that he knows how accom- 
panying should be done, as well as being 
able to do a bit of it himself. Remember 
that he will be often called upon to coach 
his pupils, who may have occasion to play 
with some pianist, perhaps quite advanced 
technically, but untrained in the art of 
accompanying. This is a very trying ordeal 
the first few times it happens. It ends more 
often in failure than in success. If he un- 
derstands the composition from the stand- 
point of both the violinist and the accom- 
panist, he can more often turn the ordeal 
into a successful experience. No one can 
feel more helpless than a violin teacher 
who knows nothing about the piano. No 
one will work more willingly if you but 
make him feel you are giving him what he 
needs, and that he is not a clumsy nit wit 
floundering around among a bunch of notes 
with the wrong fingers marked on them. 


The Importance of Right Arm Training 


HULFF 


-the pupil is away from the teacher. Father 


* 


or mother can spend, say, ten minutes with 
the child during the daily practice period. 
The child is told to close his eyes while 
taking the bowing exercise and not to stop 
the strings. The parent guides the bow, 
using only slow, full strokes, being sure 
that the child maintains a correct hold of 
the stick. He should be impressed with the 
fact that this style of bowing is being given 
him so that he can fee! when the bow is 
traveling at right angles to the strings. He 
should also be told why a bow should not 
travel laterally, if the correct tone quality 
is to be produced. 

Care should be taken when giving open 
string bowings that the student does not 
swing the neck of his instrument to the 
left on the down strokes. 

The “blind” bowing exercises should be 
continued persistently until the student, 
when playing from the printed page, ac- 
tually feels uncomfortable when using in- 
correct bow strokes. 


* * 


When Genius Interprets Genius 


“In that instant a beauty which had never been in the world came into 
‘the world; a new thing was created, lived, died. That thing was neither 
Beethoven nor Ysaxe; it was made out of their meeting, and just that miracle 
could never occur again.’”—Arthur Symons describing the playing of Ysaye 
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introduce the delights of THE ETUDE to your pupils and 
musical friends. For only 35c we will enter a three months 
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HOW TO. BUY 
A NEW PIANO 


Piano facts which will save the buyer 
money and help him to make a safe 
and satisfying selection 


By William Roberts Tilford 
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of New York’s East Side 
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traveling to the School when their fathers 
leave home for work, waiting hours for 
their thirty-minute lesson, and then waiting 
about again until their fathers have finished 
their workday and can call for them. 


Comprehensive Activities 
BESIDES THE STUDENT CONCERTS, the Music 
School provides twelve faculty recitals a 
year, orchestral concerts (this student or- 
chestra is particularly strong in its wood- 
winds and brasses, the very choirs which 
professional organizations often have dif- 
ficulty in filling), and operatic presenta- 
tions. Last year, the Third Act of “The 
Marriage of Figaro” was given by the 
worker-pupils, with such success that the 
entire opera is being prepared this year. 
And the season before last the Music 
School presented the first play-opera ever 
written by a ranking composer, for youth- 
ful voices and on a modern theme. The 
work is The Second Hurricane by Aaron 
Copland. Written especially for the Music 
School, the opera describes the exploits of 
a group of youngsters in saving their com- 
munity from storm disaster. The. musical 
idiom is simple and understandable, and 
the young participants enjoyed their hard 
work as much as the New York music 
critics approved of the performance. 

When neighborhood performances are 
given most of the student body takes part, 
not only in the program but also in the 
care of the Playhouse, ushering, distribut- 
ing programs, preparing and carrying in- 
struments, clearing away, and servicing the 
hall. At the informal concerts, the audience 
is invited to participate. Miss Spofford 
opens the festivities by reminding these 
neighborhood dwellers that they are about 
to share in a three-way codperation in- 
volving the composer who supplies the 
material, the performers who interpret it, 
and the listening group which must pro- 
vide the necessary attitude of orderly re- 
ception. As a result of this audience- 
education, the concerts of the Music School 
are seldom disturbed by late arrivals, rus- 
tling programs, or conversational recita- 
tives, 

Reaching out into the further circles of 
the pattern, the Music School now takes a 
definite hand in shaping the musical activ- 
ities of the Settlement House. Formerly, 
the Music School kept to its own work, 
and such musical fun as the Settlement 
wished was arranged there. Now, the Music 
School maintains an instructor in Settle- 
ment Music, who combines teaching duties 
in the School with the direction of musical 
activities in the Settlement House. Play 
groups of tiny children may want to sing; 
boys from the Arts and Crafts Club be- 
come enamoured of the Soldiers’ Chorus; 
the Mothers’ Club wishes to dignify its 
meetings with songs; a discussion group 


_of Union workers wants to call their meet- 


ing to order musically. In such cases the 
Liaison officer between the Music School 
and the Settlement House takes charge, 
drilling the singing, suggesting suitable 
choruses, playing the accompaniments, and, 
best of all, encouraging active musical par- 
ticipation among workers and housewives 
and babies who are shut out of music-study 
proper. Thus it often happens that new 
students appear at the Music School as 
the result of this musical fun at the Settle- 
ment House. 

The neighborhood is served by concerts, 
lectures, and sings, as well as by musical 
festivals at Easter and at the Jewish Har- 
vest. At Christmas time, the Music School 
gives a jolly party, to which neighborhood 
residents are invited as well as musical 
celebrities. Two years ago, John Barbirolli 


-acted as Santa-Claus-in-mufti, with the 


result that the pottery class in the Settle- 
ment House became inspired to model an 


orchestra of quaint little men, all playing 
hard on violins and violoncellos. Last year, 
Kirsten Flagstad visited the School and 
sang for the children; and, full of the spirit 
of codperation which is as much a part of 
the curriculum as music itself, one tiny 
boy approached the great Wagnerian so- 
prano with a kindly suggestion. 

“Don’t you sing ‘Traviata?’” he enquired. 

“No,” she replied, “that is not in my 
repertoire.” 

“Oh, that’s a pity,” he 
“maybe you'd like to learn 
very fine music.” 


As Lives Are Touehed 


INTERESTING NON-MUSICAL RESULTS have 
come out of the Music School. A child 
who had lately recovered from infantile 
paralysis applied for piano lessons. His 
hands were nearly useless and his speech, 
too, was. defective. Yet he was accepted, 
in the hope that the muscular coérdination 
of playing might help him. After a tew 
months of practice his hands became freer, 
and, in proportion as his hands grew more 
normal his speech improved. To-day, the 
child is on the highroad to health. Several 
cases of nervous maladjustment have been 
successfully dealt with through music study. 
A number of boys, who were feared as 
hard characters in the neighborhood, have 
become reformed, after a semester of mu- 
sical thinking and musical drill. And the 
acme of codperative effort is reached by 
a scholarship boy from Brooklyn. The 
child lives in a cellar, and is so poor that 
neighbors supply him with his carfare to 
come to his lessons. His first teacher was 
a local druggist who thought the boy 
gifted, taught him what he could between 
compounding prescriptions, and finally 
brought him to the Music School for an 
audition. He was accepted, and now when- 
ever he plays his family, the druggist, and 
his neighbors come trooping in his train, 
to hear and rejoice. 

While the School desires first to serve 
its own neighborhood, many students come 
from distant sections of New York and 
adjoining boroughs. Students who can pay 
for their lessons are charged a nominal 
fee, partly to keep the all too slender budget 
of the School in balance, and partly to en- 
courage the idea of independent responsibil- 
ity in the pupils. But when talent exists 
where “lesson money” does not, scholar- 
ships are provided. 


The Field Is the World 


BEYOND QUESTION, there is need for similar 
work in socialized music in other parts of 
the country. 

“The idea of bringing music to a com- 
munity as a whole has been taken up to 
some degree by the various WPA proj- 
ects,” says Miss Spofford; “but this work, 
centering as it does upon group teaching to 
the exclusion of individual and selective in- 
struction, is not enough. Neither does it 
handle the problem as a_ self-contained 
neighborhood task. And the best way to 
bring music to people is to let them feel 
it to be personally their own. 

“There is a splendid field for service in 
social music, and it deserves the attention 
of the graduates of our finest conserva- 
tories. There is little room for them to-day 
in the overcrowded, overcompetitive concert 
field; and here is work crying out to them. 
What better could they do than to return, 
each to his own community, be it small or 
great, and implant there the seeds of social, 
humanized, non-professional music? 

“The first step would be to get in touch 
with any local settlement or community 
house, with the supervisors of school mu- 
sic, with individual teachers, and with so- 
cially minded citizens who might interest 

(Continued on Page 482). 


said politely ; 
it. I hear it’s 


. are both totally deaf, althoug 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s HBtude consists o 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the writers 
ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret to say | 

le. The actual violin must be ewamined. The 
of. labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. We advise 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable ea- 
pert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can be obtained 


that this is impossib 


jrom the advertising columns of The 


A Left-Handed Pupil. 
c. L. B.—You surely have a problem in 
your less than five year old boy, whose parents 
h the boy him- 
self has excellent musical hearing. The boy is 
left-handed in all his activities, and seems 
bright and intelligent. His grandparents, who 
have good hearing, will supervise his violin 
practice. In cases of this kind, I advise that 
the left-handed person practice “left-handed” 
for two or three months, the teacher noting 
the ease or the difficulty with which he plays. 
Then try him with right-handed bowing, which 
should be continued if not found too difficult. 
In Germany many children are taught to be 
ambidextrous, that is, to use either hand with 
the same facility. In the case of your little 
pupil, you already know that he can play 
readily in the left-handed manner, After a trial 
of the right-handed manner, if this seems dif- 
ficult or impossible, the only thing is to make 
a left-handed player out of him. It is a great 
advantage to bow with the right hand. In a 
symphony orchestra, the first violins must bow 
together, and the second violins together; and 
one player bowing with his left hand would 
break this uniformity. 


Books on Violin Making 

A, W. S. 1. For your first study of the art of 
violin making, I suggest, “The Violin and 
How to Make it,’’ by a Master of the Instru- 
ment; or, if you want a more elaborate and 
a more expensive work, you might get, ‘Violin 
Making as it Was and Is,” by BE. Heron Allen. 
These works can be purchased through the pub- 
lishers of THE Erupp. 2. It is almost like hunt- 
ing for the proverbial ‘needle in the hay- 
stack’? for you to try to find the name of a 
piece which you heard over the radio. How- 
ever, if you know the station through which 
the piece was heard, and the time and name 
of the “hour’’ on which it was used, you might 
be able to learn something about it by com- 
municating with the station. 


About Dulfenn and Dodd 

J, H. W.—1. Alexander Dulfenn made violins 
in Livorno in the seventeenth century. He 
was not a great violin maker, and the books 
about noted violin makers give him only a 
line or two. I do not know the present mar- 
ket price of his violins. You can easily _find 
out from a dealer in old violins in New York 
City. 2. Thomas Dodd, son of the famous 
bowmaker, Edward Dodd, made violins in 
London, England, from 1786 to 1820. He is 
known for his extremely fine varnish, and 
artistic workmanship. The Dodd copies of 
Amati and Stradivarius are first class instru- 
ments, and worth a great deal of money. 


The Land of Plenty 

I. O. G.—The United States is now the most 
famous and lucrative market in the world for 
violinists and, in fact, for musical performers, 
and organizations of all kinds, A famous per- 
former, who would receive a handsome fee for 
a concert in Europe, would probably get two 
or three times as much in the United States. 


A Practice Violin 
U. t. G.—Many people write to the Violin 


By ROBERT BRAINE 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied b : 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Department, asking how they can produce ex- - 


tremely soft tones on the violin, so that they 
can bow freely, without annoying or disturb- 
ing the oceupants of adjoining rooms. There 
are two procedures in such cases; the use of 
a mute, or the use of a skeletonized violin. 
These can be obtained from any large music 
dealer. Mutes are made of ebony or other hard 
wood, or sometimes, of metal. 
the wood so that the prongs can be pushed 
down on the bridge between the strings. This 
gives the tone a somewhat muffled, veiled, and 
mysterious character. Some players use mutes 
to diminish the tone. It should be used, how- 
ever, only to produce its characteristic tone, 
and not to diminish the volume. For practice 
purposes, the skeleton violin is much better. 
Violins of this type are made without a back, 
and, as only the top vibrates, the tone pro- 
duced, while of true violin character, is rather 
faint, and can hardly be heard outside of a 
closed room. 3 


This instrument is used only when a very. 


faint tone is required for practice purposes, 
and not tor the characteristic, mute quality 
of a veiled, mysterious effect. ; 
Mutes of larger size can be procured for use 
fe Ree Be hago a on Pte 
violin. ey produce the same characteristic 
tone on these instruments as. on the violin. 
Lb gts bce oser wishes the mute. 
used, he writes the words, 
for plural, as in music for 
score, The use of the 
the words, senza 
pear, when the mute 
Violin students sh 
of practicing with 
familiar with the ¢! 
as it is frequently 
work, ? 


lots are cut in- 


viola, as well as the — 


the full name 


written 


reat majority 


Etude and other musical publications.) 


Instruction Book for Violoncello, 

DD. T. I1.—Probably Langey’s “Tutor for 
’Cello” would be what you want. As you li 
near Duluth, it would be possibly better 
visit some of the large music stores in 
city, where you would find a large assor 
of instruction books. 


Violin Ornaments a 

Cc. R. G.—In the early days of violin makij 
it was the fashion to ornament the violin w 
all sorts of pictures, wood carving, colori 
and various kinds of adornment. This 
completely gone out of fashion, The best m 
ers of the present day make their violins wi 
great elegance, superb artistry, but quite p d 
Instead of sculpturing their scrolls with heg 
of angels, birds, demons, and all sorts of 
tastic images, they cut the scrolls with 
highest arti§tie skill. They spend much tin 
in choosing their wood, and their varnish 
a thing of genius. How much better this qu 
elegance than all the tawdry nonsense 
which the early violin makers plastered th 
violins. It may be said, in passing, that ve 
few of the Cremona masters frittered ay 
their time in adorning their violins with s1 
unnecessary decorations. There is no do 
that the example of the great Cremona mak 
gave us the present elegant, but plain, desi 
of the violin as we now know it. 

Many owners of violins, with these fancit 
adornments, seem to think that all this ginge 
bread work adds greatly to the value of thé 
violins, whereas the opposite is the truth. 


Open Air Concerts : 

8S. M. T.—The reason why there is so lit 
playing of the violin and other string inst 
ments in the open air, is on account of 
lack of resonance. Hector Berlioz, the auth 
of the famous, ‘Treatise on Modern In 
mentation,” stated that a symphony orches 
of fifty or sixty men would make as mu 
volume, playing in a concert hall of ordina 
size, as an orchestra of five or six hund 
playing on an open plain. The tones of | 
orchestra playing in a building are reénfor¢ 
and increased in resonance by being reflect 
by the walls of the ee in which t 
orchestra is playing. Still, the history of m 
relates many examples of the use of. stri 
instruments in the open air. History tells. 
a French King, who invariably had his ari 
led into battle by twenty-four violinists. I } 
member visiting a World’s Fair at Antwer 
a few years ago, where a symphony orchest 
gave open air concerts, afternoon and even 
in the exposition grounds. The effect was bet 
than I had hoped for. In the United Stat 
open air concerts are increasing. A large sh 
is usually used, in which the orchestra pla} 
and this greatly increases the resonance. 


4 

An “Elderly” Pupil a 
J. Z—At the age of fifty-four, one can 
expect much in the way of speed in fing 
technic. | would advise you not to commen 
with rapid finger exercises. You had bet 
devote a year or two to first position 
Get the “Wasiest Beginning Elementary J 
od for the Violin, Op. 38,” by F. Wohlfah 
also the ‘Violin School,” Vol. 1, by Hermar 
These two books are entirely in the first po 
tion, and. will give you a good foundation 
which you can build later. After hav! 
mastered the first position reasonab f 
you will be ready to take up more vane 
work such as the “Elementary and Progr 
sive Studies,” Books I and II, by Kayser. 
your age progress will be rather slow, 
you expect to accomplish anything 
worth while, you ought to have two les 
a week from a first rate teacher, If you h 
a good voice, practice in singing will help 3 
greatly with your violin playing. Your t 
will advise you in a few weeks wheth 
are making suflicient pro to w 
keeping on with your practice. 


nd, 


Regular Care rae 
H. J. C.—You will find 

about every six months, to 

Wat tctshing ith gu 
at eve gis: co) 

lin is a very sattcate bit a 

has to be looked after c 

be kept in good | 


The Student Conductor 
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ody by using gracefully curved motions 

ecting the beats. The class should sing 
beats in connected style. The first les- 

will be complete at this point. 

t the second session, review the basic 
s and begin the study of the left-hand 
fon. Place the following outline on the 
-d and have each student to copy it in 

otebook. This outline covers the funda- 
Mtals of baton motions and can be used 
1 guide for all directing problems: 

_ Rhythm—indicated by direction of 
baton motion; 

Tempo—indicated by speed of baton 

motion; 
. Volume—indicated by the space 
| covered ; 
| Style—indicated by the manner in 
which the space is covered— 

A. Soft, meek style—indicated by 

left hand, fingers extended, 

| palm down. 
' B. Loud, vigorous  style—indi- 

. cated by clenched left hand. 
lp toPs—as long as the baton moves 
the tone shall continue, but when 
; = 
| the baton stops the tone shall 

stop. 
.s soon as possible begin to demonstrate 
wm motions as applied to familiar mel- 
ss such as Long, Long Ago, America, 
anee River, and other familiar pieces in 
| song style. The next step is the direct- 
| of easy band or orchestra numbers. 
yy publishers put out sample thematics 
heir music, and these make fine material 
) student directors to work upon. After 
| first lesson the class time should be 
Ided into periods, with perhaps one-half 
three-fourths of the hour devoted to 
cting, and the remaining time given to 
blems of organization and questions for 
cussion. Gradually cut down on the time 
id for directing, and add more to the 
ly of elementary harmony, library prob- 

, rehearsal routine, drill methods, in- 
ation study, ear training, time figures 
| routine of musical expression, rudi- 
ats of music, transposition, manuscript 
i-k, music copying and ideas on contest 
paration. 

m order to hold the interest of the class, 
is unwise to dwell too long on any one 
ect. It is better to take a little of many 
‘ s at each class session until you find 
fat the students like, and what they need 
. Start the class with a review and 
of directing points. Sandwich in some 
things they need but may not be too 
h interested in learning, and in winding 
lesson give them some of the things 
e. If the class is large enough and 
proper variety of instrumentation, 
students to bring their instruments 
lay easy music, taking turns at direct- 
1c ensemble. Phonographic recordings 
so a fine source of practice material 
we class. If possible have them direct 
ncert ensembles occasionally. This 
’e an honor, and serve as a reward 
who do exceptionally well. 
rience has convinced many directors 

best to run the class for a definite 

weeks and then discontinue it 
emainder of the school year. In 
the class could well begin in 
nd disband when the contest 
ins about March Ist. By that 
rector will have discovered the 
ts and abilities of the various 
1¢ class, and can assign them 
duties accordingly. Some 
ction drill, some in library 


=i 


y 


- 


i 


work, some in office and publicity work, 


some in attendance work, while others act 
in such capacities as property managers, 
and setting chairs and stands for rehearsal. 
Because they have learned to see the prob- 
lems of the organization more nearly as 
the director sees them, these student direc- 
tors are valuable help and can assist greatly 
in handling many organization details. For- 
tunately, those who do not become skilled 
directors usually find some phase of or- 
ganization work in which they excel, and 
which they take pride in doing. 


The Student Director’s 
O pportunities 


THOSE FEW WHO BECOME really good direc- 
tors can often assist by directing at re- 
hearsal, allowing the teacher to sit in the 
balcony of the auditorium and listen to his 
band or orchestra, as a judge does at the 
contest. Last year, at the Southern Indiana 
State Contest, a student was called upon 
to direct the band because just a few-days 
before the contest his director became 
severely ill. The young man did a remark- 
ably fine job. At Wells High School, Chi- 
cago, Mr. Fain, director of instrumental 
music, rarely directs in assembly programs. 
His student directors are trained to do this 
work, and they have close codperation from 
all members. In addition, student directors 
often take charge of the band at basket- 
ball games and at similar engagements, 

In most schools, no effort is made to 
offer a second year of student directing. 
As a rule, a number of seniors are in the 
class and are lost by graduation. Of the 
others there are usually some who feel that 
they have gone about as far as they can 
in studying the elements of directing and 
would not do well in advanced study. The 
few really talented ones left can best be 
taught by individual coaching as needed. 

In our discussion thus far we have con- 
sidered the subject of student directing 
only as a study for advanced players. There 
is no doubt about the value of this study 
for these members of our organizations, and 
the benefits for the organizations themselves 
are many, due to the services of these spe- 
cially trained members. But in recent years 
a new phase of this work has developed. 
The fundamentals presented to the class are 
so important that it seems advisable to 
begin this study much earlier in the train- 
ing of the individual. Too many students 
go along for several years, learning to play 
in a mechanical sort of way, with little 
idea of true musical values. They are busy 
learning to “get notes” and to keep their 
place in the score. They are simply mechan- 
ical players, not musicians. The baton mo- 
tions do not mean much to them, either as 
indications of rhythm and speed or volume 
and style. They have only vague ideas of 
what the director is expressing with the 
baton. Why not train every beginner as 
a student director? 

The beginner can learn to direct four- 
beat rhythm, as he learns to play simple 
four-four exercises on his instrument. When 
he begins on three-four time, he likewise 
learns to direct three-beat rhythm. With 
each new time sign he learns to direct the 
rhythm with simple straight beats. This will 
assist him greatly in developing a strong 
and accurate sense of rhythm. As he pro- 
gresses, he learns to indicate tempos by the 
speed with which he moves the hand when 
indicating rhythm. The next step is for the 
student to imitate tempos and tempo 

(Continued om Page 488) 
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CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO 


Founded in 1886 by John J. Hattstaedt, today The American Con- 
servatory of Music is outstanding among institutions for music educa 
Its graduates are to be found occupying 
of honor and responsibility in every department of music. 


tion in this country. 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


The Faculty—One hundred and _ thirty 
artist teachers of national and interna- 
tional reputation comprise the faculty. 


Accredited Courses are offered in Piano, 
Vocal, Violin, Organ, Orchestra and 
Band Instruments, Public School Music, 

Children’s Piano Work, Class Piano, Mu- 
sical Theory, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 


Certificates and Degrees are conferred 
by authority of the State of Illinois and 
recognized the country over. Degrees 
conferred are those of Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor 
of Speaking Arts, Master of Music and 
Master of Music Education, 


Dormitories—Desirable living and board- 
ing accommodations can he secured at 
the Conservatory Dormitories at surpris- 
ingly low rates, Particulars on request. 


Fall Term Starts September 14th 


For free catalog address John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
574 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


54th SEASON 


positions 


Professional and Teaching Engage- 
ments—Although the management does 
not guarantee positions it has been most 
successful in assisting students t 
remunerative situations in 
academies, music schools and in 
cert, orchestra, lyceum and choir work, 


Tuition is reasonable in keeping with me 
times and may be paid in convenient it 

stallments. Complete particulars given in 
catalog which will be mailed on request. 


Students’ Self Help—The management 
makes every endeavor to assist needy 
students to find part-time employment 
Many find work as teachers, accom 
yanists, or part-time positions working 
ioe commercial houses, etc. 


CONSERVATORY 
’ OF MUSIC 


Established 1867 


America's Oldest Independent 
School Devoted Exclusively to 
Music and Allied Arts 


A complete school of Music, 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. 
Courses lead to degrees. 


Registration: 
September 7, 8, 9 
Classes Begin: September 11 


Special Students May Enter at 
Any Time. 


Write for catalog 


2650 Highland Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 
Music 
offers accredited courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Public School Music, 
Harmony, and Orchestral Instruments. 


Confers Degrees of B. M., Ph. B., and 
M. M. 


Distinguished faculty including 
SERGEI TARNOWSKY 
WALTER KNUPFER 
MME. MARIA KURENKO 
RICHARD CZERWONKY 
SAMUEL A. LIEBERSON 
ARTHUR C. BECKER 
The Dept. of Drama offers a 3-year Course 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 401, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Music Lovers to earn LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
securing subscriptions for THE ETUDE. Part or 
full time. No Cost or Obligation. Write for com- 


plete details TODAY! Address: 
CIRCULATION DEP My 


THE wht ta leds he MAGAZINE 


1712 cHESTNUT sT., PHILA., PA 


“Every parent, 


wherever possible, 


Should encourage the young people of 


both sexcs to become actively interested in the high school bands for enjoy- 
ment and entertainment, for mental development, for social contacts; and 


the -parents will realize that as a basis for chracter building, 


musical edu- 


cation and expression will fulfill their purpose.”—Harry Edward lreund. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


Tue &tupe Historica 
°Musicat “Portrait SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 3916 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
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David Van Vactor—B. Ply- Francesco Maria Veracini— 
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Henri Verbrugghen—B. Jean Verd—B. Paris. 


mouth, Ind. Comp., flutist. B. Florence, Italy, 1685; d Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. Brussels, Aug. 1, 1873; d. ist, teacher. Studied a 
Played in the Chi. Sym. Or. near Pisa, 1750. Comp., cel Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are eee, ye pains, peg ph a Fa 
Stucied with Mark Wessel. vinst. Was chamber-virtuoso . : Kaa “ag lisher’ s D rtmen 934. Conc vinst., teacher. eading orchs. of Frand 
In 1938 won N. Y. Philh.- at Dresden; then with Count referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's ote epartment. From 19 31, cond., Min- toured with Jacques 

Symph. Soc. $1,000 prize Kinsky at Prague. His vin. neapolis n. O. Fac. mem., and Pablo Casals. W 


with his ‘“‘Symphony In D.’’ works incl. 24 sonatas. Carleton Coll., Northfield. mem., Cin, Cons. 
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oF 5 Ce | ass oy 
Giuseppe Verdi—B. Le Ron- Theodoor H. H. Verhey—B. Ant- Johannes Verhulst—B. The Mathilde Verne—B. South- Allessandro Vessella—B. Oreste Vessella—B. Alife, Walther Vetter—B. I 


May 10, 1891. Musie 
ter. Has held imp 
posts in Danzig and 


cole, Italy, Oct. 10, 1813; d. Rotterdam, June 10, 1848; werp, 1878. Comp., violinist, Hague, Mar. 19, 1816; d. ampton, Eng., d. Eng., Aug., Alife, Italy, Mar. 31, 1860; Italy, Mar. 18, 1877. Comp., 
Milan, Jan. 27, 1901. Famous d. there Jan. 28, 1929. Comp., teacher Studied with L. there Jan, 17, 1891. Comp., 1936. Pnst, tehr. Sister of d. Rome, Jan. 6, 1929. Comp., band dir., clarinetist, Neph- 


comp. Oprs “Tl Trovatore, tchr. Studied with Giese Mortelmans. Has been for cond. Was Royal Mus. Dir Marie Wurm. Pupil of Mme. band dir. From 1880-1921, ew of A. Vessella. For over 

“Aida,” & “‘Falstaff’’; & and W. Bargiel. Wrote op some time prof. of theory at at The Hague, From 1850-83 Schumann. Was well known Dir. of Municipal Band of 20 years was dir. of own burg. Since 1934 pr 
the “Manzoni Requiem’ the eras, orchl. works, choruses, cons. in Antwerp. Operas, cond. of all the great Dutch in Kng. as soloist, chamber Rome. Orig. band works and band at Atlantic City, N. J. Breslau Univ. Has v 
greatest of many works, violin pieces, and songs. chil. works, songs, orch. pes. mus. festivals. mus. player, and teacher. arrangements. Vocal and band works. literary works of note. 


¢ 
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Elda Vettori—B. Venice, Gina Ciaparelli Viafora—B. Paul Viardot—B. Courta- Pauline Viardot-Garcia—B. Harry L. Vibbard—B. Lime- Regina Vicarino—B. New Nicola Vicentino—B. Vi- Paul Antonin Vidi 
Italy. Soprano. Entire mus Italy; d. N. Y¥., Jan. 11, vent, France, July 20, 1857. Paris, July 18, 1821; d. there stone, N. Y.; d. Syracuse, ‘York. Soprano. Studied with cenza, Italy, 1511; d. Rome, ‘Toulouse, June 16, 18: 


. % 


ical training in U. 8. Sang 1936. Operatic sopr., tehr Comp., vVinst., writer, Son May 18, 1910. Famous dram. N. Y., Jan. 14, 1938. Comp., Barthelmy in Pa and 1572. Comp., cond. Mus.-mas. Paris, April 9, 1931. ¢ 
with St. Louis Opera Co., Studied in Rome and Milan. of Pauline V.-Garcia. Pupil singer, comp. Opera début, orgnst. Pupil of W. Ber- with Lombardi-in Italy. Has for Cardinal Ippolito d’Este cond. Pupil at Paris 


then became member of Début in Rome, 1898; Amer. of Léonard. St ssful_ap- London, 1839, Created many wald & Widor, For 37 years made operatic concert ap- at Rome. Invented unusual Marmontel, Durand 
Metro. Opera Co.’ (début in début in Phila., 1899. From  pearances in Paris and Lon- important rdles. Wrote op- a fac. mem. of Coll, of Fine pearances in Europe and instruments, one, the archi- Massenet. Was cond. at 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’’). 1907-10, mem. Met. Op. Co. don eras and other works. Arts, Syracuse Univ. America. cembalo, having 6 keyboards. Opéra and Opéra Cor 


4 bbe : a 
Vera de Villiers—B. Eng- 


$ < MP BI 
Raoul Vidas—B. Roumania, Johann Gottfried Vierling— Louis-Victor-Jules Vierne— Henri Vieuxtemps—B. Ver- Hector Villa-Lobos—B. Rio Luisa Villani—B. San 
Violinist Pupil of his father 3B. Metzels, Ger., Jan. 26, B, Poitiers, Oct. 8, 1870; d. viers, Belgium, Feb. 20, de Janeiro, Mar. 5, 1890. Francisco, Sopr: Stud. with 
and of Berthelier in Paris. 1750; d. Sehmalkalden, Paris, June 2, 1937. Comp., 1820; d. Mustapha, Algiers, Comp., cond. Appeared as her father in Milan, Italy. 
New York début in 1918. Nov. 22, 1813. Comp., orgnst. orgnst. Pupil of César Franck June 6, 1881. Comp., famous violoncellist at 12. Has been Début at La Scala, 1907. 
Appeared as soloist with Pupil of C. P. E. Bach.and and - Widor. Organist at vinst. Fr. 1846-52 solo vinst. guest cond. of orchs. in Sang with Metro, Op. Co. 
Chicago Symphony Orch. Kirnberger. Organ works Notré Dame. Prof. of org. to Czar; prof. at Petrograd Brazil and Europe. Has writ- Created Fiora in Montemez- 

and cantatas. at Schola Cantorum. Cons.. Many fine violin wks. ‘ten orchl. works. Res. Paris. zi’s ‘‘L’Amour dei Tre Re.’’ 


Charles John Vincen 
land. Contralto. New York Houghton-le-Spring, 

début, 1933. Has become ham, England, Sept. 
known, through having ap- 1852; d. Feb. 23, 

peared in concerts in leading Comp., orgnst., editor. 
U. S. cities. Has made ex- important posts in ! 
tensive tours of Europe. Choral and orchl. work 


er? 


Alberto Antonio Visetti—B. Tommaso Vitali—B. Bo 


Virgil—B. 
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Henry Bethuel Vincent—B. Leonardo Vinci—B. Stron- Ricardo Vifies—B. Lérida, Giovanni Battista Viotti—B. Almon Kincaid ‘Virgit—B. Antha Minerv. 


jo" aie » Dev Rag a aol 1690;  d. Spain, Feb. 5, 1875. Pianist. Fontanetto, Italy, May Erie, Pa., Aug. 13, 1842; Elmira, N. Y. Comp., pian- Spalato, Dalmatia, May 13, Italy, about 1665. C 
via Air. me epee a AM ay 28, he Comp. Studied at Paris Cons. Has 1753; d. London, Mar. 3, d. St. Petersburg, Fla., Oct. ist, educator, A pioneer in 1846; d. London, July 19, violinist, dir. Court 
i. ors a ent anc ae t parte at the Royal appeared in all mus. centers 1824. Noted violinist, comp. 15, 1921, Pioneer mus. peda- use of practice keyboards. 1928. Comp., cond. Studied dir. at Modena. Three 

Mae Tir.. Evie Playhoea., ein tieatcoe Wrote op- of Europe. A leader in pre- Considered the father of gog, inventor of the practice For many years has main- at Milan Cons. Was prof. of umes of his sonatas 4 

si at "layhouse. Cras, Oratorios, cantatas, senting mus. of Debussy, modern violin playing. Rode clavier. Wr. technical wks. tained a school in N. Y¥. singing at R. C. M. Wrote the library of the 

a , masses, and songs. Ravel, and other ‘‘moderns’’, was his pupil. Schools in N. Y. and London. Has publd. technical works. musical and literary works. Musicale, Bologna. 
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Studied at Milan Cons. Di Comp., cel. vinst. In 1713 


George Voelker—B. Rich- 


Adolf Vogel—B. Germany. Heinrich VogI—B. 
Operatic bass-baritone. After Munich, Jan. 15, 184 


eh Te Se Sere ee te raat Of violin works were operas, operettas, and rdles with the Chicago Opera Has written masses, orchl. much band mus., inel. famous Company, making his début Munich Court Opera. @ 
. s : Sones. Co. works, cantatas and songs. Hunt in the Black Forest. in 1937. greatest Wagnerien sit 
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and address of the inquirer. 


>» Boy’s Voice ri 
». I am a singing teacher, graduate of a 
inent conservatory. I have a_ boy of 
en who has an exceptionally beautiful 
ce the quality like the sopranos of the 
nna choir boys. His range is from G below 
idle CG to G first space above the staff, 
ble clef. What exercise and what songs 
I give him to groom him for entrance 
9 one of the better schools in New York. 
eres conve shall I give a young girl of 
pen?—D. b. 
Your letter suggests that your boy has 
atural mezzo soprano voice, a voice rather 
among boys. Of course I cannot tell 
any certainty without hearing him. As 
re a well trained singing teacher, you 
be familiar with the usual methods of 
jming a mezzo voice. Be careful not to 
¢ him sing too high, too loud, or too long 
a time. Teach him how to breathe or at 
st give him some breathing exercises. As 
songs, teach him some of the simplest of 
@lassies, Franz, Schumann, Schubert, ete. 
J some English songs also. Let him learn 
me sacred songs, the ones not too difficult 
with too long a range, so that some day 
= enter a good Choir and benefit by that 
ining. 
The iene remarks apply to the girl of 
ver although the young girl’s .voice is 
jally neither as strong nor as developed 
e voice of the boy of the same age. 


»tion in Singing 
Q. I have studied singing for Four years 
a@ I have always been able to put “Soul” 
o my singing, but I feel that I am losing 
valuable “Something.” Since leaving 
h School I have been unable to secure a 
position, carning only enough to pay 
y music. This left nothing to help my 
with. They criticise me continuously 
id severely and this makes me feel badly. 
en they lecture me because I am not able 
ut any “Soul” into my singing. Under 
Me conattions how can I do it?—L. H. 
pA. It is a curious fact that those who love 
most, often criticise us most severely 
Jder the mistaken impression that they are 
ping us. Friends as well as_our own 
mily often take this attitude. You must 
den your heart and accustom yourself to 
dure criticism, even though it may be 
just. If you ever achieve a public career 
a will find critics and audiences quite 
reiless. If they like you they give you 
liusiastic praise: if they dislike you they 
ower you with blame. To succeed you must 
ept the first without becoming puffed up, 
d endure. the second without discourage- 
‘nt and dismay. 
Have a heart to heart talk with your 
mily and friends. See if there is any justice 
their criticism and attempt to be guided 
ittle by it. A better understanding between 
/and them may perhaps enable you to 
pr your former peace of mind and allow 
0. sing once more with expression and 


Tongue That Trembles 
1Q. When I sing above G on the first space 
pore the treble, my tongue shakes and rises 
the back. I keep the tip of the tongue lightly 
ainst the lower front teeth, with relared 
wngue and jaw and good breath support. What 
T do?—c. B. 
Is your speaking voice, pleasant, com- 
le and easily produced, or is it inclined 
nasal and tight, because the tongve lies 
high in the back of the mouth? Any de- 
of speech will naturally show in your 
It is not easy to change bad tongue 
Remember, please, that tongue, jaw, 
and lips must always be flexible, so that 
ay move comfortably with every change 
and consonant sound, yet always un- 
control of the will. Read Fillebrown’s 
Resonance in Speaking and Singing,” 
Mara Kathleen Roger’s “English Diction.” 


r 
a 


ra 
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Very Young Child, Tonsillectomy 
My daughter aged seven, has taken 

) lessons for two and one half years. We 
ter upving her vocal lessons when she is 
der, At what age should voice training be- 
- 4 

soi removed and the doctor also cut off 

. Will this affect her voice?—C. Y. 

Seven and one half is very young for 

fo commence singing lessons. She 
» to school and be prepared in the 
s suitable to her age. She may be 
sing in church and to take part 
nary school music.’ She should 
piano lessons; but few, if any, 
ons should be attempted until 
or thirteen. Look well after 
id see that she gets plenty of 
dd, fresh air and exercise. Singing 
t of all a sound mind in a sound 
oe 


years ago she had her tonsils and 


who removed her tonsils and 
found her uvula too long, 
‘hed back of the tongue 
oat irritation and occasional 
Unless the uvula grows 
the ration was skillfully 


VOICE QUESTIONS Answered 


~ “By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answerea in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
sig Only initials, or pseudonym ta will ra Fenton) 


Lyric Soprano 
_ Q.—1. I have been told that the vowel ah 
is detrimental and should not be used in sing- 
ing ewercises. What vowel should I use? 
2. Suggest some vocalises and some songs 
for lyric soprano. 
3. My range is 


but I am told that to sing above High C is bad 
for the voice. 
4. Are there any good teachers in Chicago? 


A.—1. Ah, as in father, is generally thought 
to be the most comfortable and easily produced 
vowel. Most normal singers are trained upon 
it, and you may have noticed that most 
cadenzas are sung upon ah. Unless you have 
some individual, personal peculiarity in the 
construction of your throat, you may sing Ah 
without fear. 

2. Horatio Connell’s 
Pauline Viardo Garcia’s 
and Marchesi’s Volume I are to be recom- 
mended. Songs for lyric soprano are legion. 
Try some of the songs of La Forge, Charles, 
or Rogers. Mi chiamino Mimi by Puccini; Je 
dis que rien, from Bizet’s “Carmen”. and 
Souvenez vous Vierge Marie by Massenet. 

8. Your range is extraordinarily long ; but it 
is only valuable if your scale is smooth and all 
your tones of fine quality. Most singers are 
satisfied if they can produce beautiful tones, 


“Master Exercises,” 
“Vocal PExercises,” 


clearly enunciate words, and make lovely 
phrases throughout two octaves. Try for 
beauty rather than the extraordinary high 


notes; but, if you must sing above High C, 
be careful that you neither strain nor squeeze 
your throat. 

_4. Chicago is the greatest and most musical 
city in the Middle West. There are many ex- 
cellent singers and singing teachers in Chicago 
and you should have no trouble in finding one 
who will teach you every branch of the vocal 
art and do this carefully and well. 


Should the Singer Play the Trumpet? 

I am a girl eighteen years of age, and 
I have studied singing about two and one 
half years and piano about four. My aim in 
life is to be a concert and radio singer. I am 
taking trumpet lessons, and I wonder if 
strenuous playing will hurt the cords in the 
throat. If so I will give up trumpet play- 
ing.—M. E. S. 

A. Playing the trumpet certainly 
strengthens all the breathing muscles and is 
good for the general health and for your 
musicianship. Unfortunately, trumpet playing 
tends to stiffen the lips and most of the 
muscles of the throat. Your singing teacher 
will be able to advise you as to whether or 
not you are doing these things. To be a good 
radio and concert singer requires a_ very 
fine control of the voice and a very sensitive 
enunciation of the words; and nothing should 
be permitted to interfere with these things. 


Chewing Gum 

Q. Does chewing gum affect the voice in 
any way? I stopped smoking and started 
chewing gum.—tT. L. 

A. To those who are inclined to have a 
dry throat, gum chewing is sometimes bene- 
ficial, because it increases the flow of saliva. 
Take care that the continuous chewing mo- 
tion does not tire the jaw muscles nor stiffen 
the throat muscles. 


/ 


Enlarging the Repertoire 


Q. How shall I go about choosing songs 
for my particular voice (bass), How can I 
tell whether or not to include songs which 


other voices sing, but may not fit my voice 
or my style? 

I am a basso cantante with a range from 
E, first leger below the bass staff to F third 
space above it. I have studied sufficiently to 
sing concert songs, oratorio and opera arias. 
Would you say I am on firm ground to study 
operas with my pianist. There is no opera 
coach available here.—W. E. J. 

A. There are three ways to enlarge your 
repertoire : 

1st—Obtain, either by purchase or from a 
lending library, as many songs as possible by 
the great composers, and written for a voice 
similar to your own. Study them thoroughly, 
to find out which of them suit your voice 
and your temperament, and choose from 
them. Every publisher will send you a cata- 
logue, if you write for it. 

2nd. Attend every recital by a bass-bari- 
tone, every opera and oratorio available in 
your Sitehbormocd, Listen carefully to all 
the radio singers with voices similar to yours, 
and note carefully every song that pleases 


ou. 

E 8rd. Study with a good singing teacher, 
who is familiar with both the song and the 
opera literature, and who will suggest suit- 
able songs for you. Your work with your 
coach should go hand in hand with that of 
your singing teacher. Whether or not your 
voice is far enough advanced for you to trust 
yourself to study with your pianist alone, 
it would be difficult to say without personally 
hearing you. 
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renowned guitarists of all history, has 

been acknowledged as also the great- 
est composer of original music for guitar. 
Born in Barcelona, February 17, 1780, he 
died in Paris, July 8, 1839. His musical 
talent showed itself quite early, for at the 
age of five he composed little pieces, which 
he performed on the violin or guitar. Mu- 
sicians who came in contact with the boy 
soon recognized his genius, and his parents 
were persuaded to place him under a 
teacher for instruction on the violin and 
violoncello. So remarkable was his prog- 
ress that after a few years he entered a 
monastery of his native city to receive a 
thorough general education including les- 
sons in harmony and composition. Young 
Sor soon discarded the violin and’ violon- 
cello, owing to his becoming fascinated by 
the guitar, and from this time it com- 
manded his undivided devotion. 

When at the age of sixteen he left the 
monastery his teachers had every reason 
to be proud of him, for he astonished mu- 
sicians by his unrivalled technical pro- 
ficiency in guitar playing and his profound 
knowledge of harmony and counterpoint. He 
became a member of an Italian opera com- 
pany in Barcelona, which afforded him 
opportunity of becoming acquainted, in a 
practical manner, with the art of song and 
instrumentation. Inspired by this associa- 
tion, he wrote an opera, “Telemacco,” 
which had great success in Barcelona and 
later in London, 

Sor now journeyed to Madrid, where 
members of the aristocracy became inter- 
ested in the young artist, and here he com- 
posed several. symphonies and quartets, 
some church music and a number of Span- 
ish songs. After the outbreak of war _ be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, we find him as 
captain in the Spanish army, and, several 
years later in Paris, where he resumed his 
artistic career, associating with all the mu- 
sical personalities of that period. 


In London 


In 1809 Sor went to London, where his 
extraordinary skill on the guitar and his 
beautiful original compositions created a 
furore. Up to this time the Spanish guitar 
was scarcely known in England and, this 
new instrument presenting, in the hands of 
an artist, a new phase in tonal art, was 
hailed with delight by the elite of society. 
Teaching and composing now kept Sor 
fully occupied, and these years in England 
represent the most prosperous and success- 
ful period of his career. In 1817 he appeared 
as soloist in a concert of the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, at the Argyle Rooms. 
While Sor was popularizing the guitar 
in England, Giuliani was doing the same in 
Austria and Russia, finally going to Lon- 
don where there was great rivalry between 
the two artists. Each of the great masters 
had his partisans and there were Sor Clubs 
and Giuliani Clubs. But eventually both 
left London, Giuliani traveling to Italy, Sor 
to Paris and later to Russia. There he 
wrote a funeral march for the obsequies 
of Alexander I; and he composed also 
the music of the Ballet “Hercules and 
Omphale.” Returning again to Paris and 
London, he wrote the music of the ballet, 
“Le dormeur Eveille,” and the fairy opera, 
“La belle Arsene.” In 1831 Sor, with the 
violinist Lafont and the pianist Herz, per- 


2) ERDINAND SOR, one of the most 


formed Hummel’s trio, the “Sentinelle.” 


The “Harmonicon” of February 1831 
stated: “Ferdinand Sor stands at a vast 


FRETTED INSTRUMENTS CDEPARTMENT 


Ferdinand Sor 


‘By GEORGE C. KRICK 


and Opus 16, require more advanced 1 


‘The “Opus 22” is un 


proficiency and mu 


yy 


distance from all other guitarists, 
a performer and composer.” 

Ill health now forced Sor to restric 
public appearances; and, hoping . 
change of climate might help him, 
turned to Paris but to no avail; and, 
a painful illness, he died on July 8, 

Ferdinand Sor was a composer of: 
tinctive genius. Aside from: those alré 
mentioned he wrote numerous works 
the theater—operas, ballets and pa 
mimes, amongst them’ “The Fair 
Smyrna,” “Le Seigneur  Genereux,” — 
Sicilien,” “Gil Blas,” and “Cendrillon.” 
these “Gil Blas” and “Cendrillon” ¥ 
quite popular for many years and y 
produced at the Royal Opera, London, 
also in Paris. tS eee 

As a composer for guitar, Sor «ste 
above all others. One ‘critic of ‘that 
wrote: “What Mendelssohn is to the pi: 
Sor is to the guitar.” Others have spo 
of him: as “The Beethoven of the -guitd 

Up to the time when Sor came upon 
scene; most so-called sonatas. and 0 
works for guitar contained long passa 
in single notes with occasional basses 
open strings, although Carulli, Aguado 4 
Giuliani had already cut loose from © 
system and had greatly improved — 
method of writing for guitar. ; 

Sor, with his thorough training in h 
mony and counterpoint and experience 
instrumentation, soon found that the gui 
was capable of producing three and f 
part harmony; and his original compe 
tions for guitar show the hand of the m 
ter. Upon his method are built the mod 
school of Tarrega and others. Without 
study of Sor’s “Etudes” and other gui 


“compositions, the present day guitar 


cannot expect to reach the top. 

His “Method,” the result of many ye 
of observation and teaching, is a rema 
able work containing numerous examf 
of technical nature and a great deal of te 
giving explanations of everything perta 
ing to their execution. His four volumes 
“Etudes” cover almost all phases of gui 
technic and at the same time are melodi 
and from beginning to end contain noth 
but beautiful harmonies. The first one 
these “Opus 6” (12 Etudes) was evider 
too difficult for beginners and he later 
wrote “Opus 31” and “Opus 35,” ¢ 
consisting of 24 Etudes. A student will 
well to begin with “Opus 35, Book 
then “Opus 31, Book 1,” follow these w 
“Opus 35, Book 2,” and “Opus 31, Be 
2,” and after these are thoroughly m 
tered, one is ready for “Opus 6” and la 
for “Opus 29,” 12 Etudes of considera 
difficulty. Of his “Fantasias” the Opus 
is perhaps the easiest one, but withal qu 
effective. The second, third, fourth ; 
fifth Fantasias, Opus 7, Opus 10, Opus 


nic. The “Variations on a Theme 
Mozart, Opus 9” is one of the most 
tive of concert numbers and can be 


ists; this is true also of sev 
Minuets in “Opus 11.” Othe 
outstanding merit are Grand | 
“Sonata, Opus 15,” “( 


22” and “Second Grand 
work and demands tl 


artist. While at first 
the music of Sor 


e 
o 


in Mozart Fantasie. 
. I. Please tell me how measures 34 and 
f Mozart's Fantasie in D minor are played. 
the notes played evenly, or is a group of 
notes played faster than . group of jour, 
st note of cach group accented? 
a chord is too large for small hands, is 
Howable to leare out a note and play it 
the left hand, as in the eleventh: and 
measures of Beethoven's “Sonata, Op. 
0. 1.” (first movement) 
, These three measures from Beethoven's 
ata, Op. 28” puzzle me. Are the figures 
of fingering? If not, what are they? 
-—Miss D. Mek. 


1. These runs should. be played quite 
y; at least, there should be very little 
accent on the first note of each group. 
the first run (Measure 34) I should say the 
ural is the most important note. Also in 
) second run each C-natural is important, 
it is at the top of the hill, so to speak. 
should be a little crescendo up to that 


. This is often permissible, but in this case 
is better to roll each chord containing the 
elody note (quarter note). This quarter note 
be released by the hand immediately, as 
being sustained by the pedal. This makes 
‘passage simple for any size of hand. 
These figures point out the fingering. 
Wten in descending diatonic runs, only the 
: s 3 and 4 are marked; in fact, that is 
IF | that is necessary, as all we need to know 
: which finger passes over the thumb. 


; 


‘inished Intervals. 

IT am having some difficulty in writing 
wbly diminished and doubly augmented in- 
rrals. Would you kindly write several and 
sibly make a statement about them?—ZJ. P. 


Doubly diminished and doubly aug- 
ated intervals are theoretically possible but 
» rarely encountered in actual music. For 
good discussion of these unusual intervals 
would refer you to “Manual of Harmonic 
hnique,” by Donald Tweedy, page 16. The 
xamples printed below will also help you. 


[=> 
Doubly 
Dim. Fifth 


$ 


Ps . 
Diminishe 
Fifth 


Augmented 
Fifth 


o 
Perfect 
Fifth 


Doubly Doubly Doubly 
Aug. Dim. Dim. Aug. 
Fifth Fourth Seventh Eight 


he Pedals of the Piano. 
Q. 1. Will you please give me help and in- 
uction on the pedals of the piano? 
2. Please gire the names of books on the 
e of the pedals which would make a good 
rse in pedaling?—L. M. T. 
A. 1. The right-hand pant is called damper 
lal, and its function is to lift or push the 
mpers away from the strings when the 
ayer wants all the strings to vibrate; and 
press the dampers against the strings again 
the player wishes them all to stop vi- 
iting. If you will take off the front of your 
0 and observe how each damper works 
you strike just a single key, and how all 
ampers move back and forth as you work 
mper pedal, this will become clear to 
The usual principle is that the pedal is 
leased with each change of harmony, so that 
nusie moves clearly from chord to chord 
blurring. . 
hand pedal on the upright piano 
hammers closer to the strings, so 
-h hammer thus has a shorter swing 
equently produces a softer tone. On 
nd piano the 1 shifts all the ham- 
one side so that each hammer strikes 
‘o of the three strings, thus producing 
that is softer and somewhat different 


the publishers of Tuer Ervcpe for 
elementary pedal exercises. 


ve 7 In Three-Four or Six-Eight 


hy ig the pid animato in Souvenir 
why mt time? Are measures 


three-four or sia-cight time?— 


t know to what edition you 
MT have three different editions 
i all three have this piece in 


at - 
book of 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unles ied 
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Four Against Three. 

Q. In Chopin’s “Minute Waltz,” measure 
46, would you explain the meaning of the “4” 
connecting two notes, C and D, How is the 
measure played?—Mrs, KE. J. V. 

A. The “4” does not connect the notes C 
and D, It merely indicates that the right hand 
is playing four notes against three in the left 
hand. To find the exact position of these notes 
count twelve (the common multiple of three 
and four). Each note in the right hand then has 
three counts and each note in the left hand has 
four, The notes in the treble come on counts 1, 
4, 7, and 10; the bass notes on 1, 5, and 9. This 
waltz actually has but one beat to the measure. 
If you think of it in this way you can probably 
sense the rhythm. If you cannot do this, play 
the second beat of the bass between E and D, 
and the third beat between D and B. Some- 
times this measure is written as follows: 


What Is Hand Touch? 

. 1. In Czerny’s “School_of Velocity Op. 
299,” No. 6, the heading-.is* marked non 
legato. What is the non legato touch and 
how is it played in rapid passages? 

2. Modern teachers speak of “hand touch.’ 
What is hand touch? And is it used espe- 
cially in rapid scales? 

3. Why are the fourth and fifth 
the diatonic scale called perfect 
since all are imperfectly tuned 
octave?—B, H. 

A. 1. Since the piano tone continues to 
sound for a brief instant after the key is 
released, non legato (not legato) is impossible 
in rapid runs; certainly, it would be impos- 
sible with a tempo marked 208 quarter notes 
to the minute. 

2. Hand touch is not used in rapid scales, 
but in slower passages of a melodic charac- 
ter. The hand is used in making the tone 
instead of the fingers. In rapid runs only the 
fingers are used with action at the knuckles, 
The faster you play the less hand: action is 
used. 


tones of 
intervals, 
except the 


3. The fourth and fifth of the diatonic 
scale are called perfect intervals because, 
when inverted, they do not change their 


character. Minor intervals when inverted be- 
come major and major intervals inverted be- 
come minor. These are of course merely names. 


How to Play A Turn, 

Q. Ihave been a subseriber to Tarn Ervpe 
for many years and have always found the 
Question and Answer Department very interest- 
ing. Now I have some questions of my own 
which I should like answered. 

1. Am I right in thinking that the second @ 
marked X which appears tied is played, but 
lightly? 


Ex.1 


2. The first note FB in the right hand is the 
same as the second note in the left hand. Is the 
right hand lifted to allow the Icft hand to 

, 


play it? 


3. Would you play the turn as I have written 
it out or should it be played four notes in the 
right hand to three in the left hand? Would 
the way I have written it be considered all 
right for a young student?—Mrs. J. B. 


Ex.3 0 itten 
~ 


1. Yes. 


. Yes. 
e orrect as you have written it but 
it Tad be aces as four sixty-fourth 


2 


xteenth note in the left 
the tempo. Probably your 
is best. Your sug- 


notes against the si 
hand. It depends on 


in the example, 
gest oa of playin the turn against three notes 
the left hand involves the problem of three 


notes in one hand against four in the other, 
which is always more or less difficult. 
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The Threshold of Music 


(Continued from Page 440) 


marked x it has shifted to the relative 
minor (dominant triad of A minor). But 
the next measure witnesses a strange trans- 
formation. The note G-sharp is rewritten 
A-flat, and we find to our amazement that 
we are progressing rapidly into the key of 
C minor (a shift to the tonic minor of our 
original key). Y marks the. tonic triad of 
C minor; but with the next chord we are 
off again, and a moment later the versatile 
diminished seventh swings us once more 
into the key of A minor (the relative 
minor, again). Our moment of landing is 
atac, 

If the Tonic Minor is considered a first 
cousin, the Relative Minor certainly de- 
serves to be rated as one, too. The tonic 
minor, you remember, had brother and sis- 
ter keys (dominant minor and subdominant 
minor). Similarly, the relative minor has 
its brother and sister keys, which are also 
cousins to the original key. Here they are: 

The Relative Minor of the Dominant— 
the key whose tonic is the third note of 
the major scale which was our original 
point of view—the key of Mi. In the key 
of C, the relative minor of the dominant 
is the key of E minor. Its tonic, the triad 
of E minor, is already a member of the C 
major family of triads, so modulation is 
fairly. simple. For instance, in the Waltz 
No. 15, in A-flat of Johannes Brahms, we 


* have 


A-flat Major: 1 6 
hs] C Minor: °6 4 6 


The “Musical Lighthouse” 


(Continued from Page 476) 


themselves in the plan of fostering a music 
school which could serve the needs of the 
community as a whole, together with those 
of its pupils. Discover exactly what the 
musical needs of the territory are, and see 
if these various and separated agencies 
cannot come together in filling them. 
“The financial end of things would pre- 
sent an initial problem, of course. We of 
the Music School have not completely 
solved ours. Thus, a practical ‘starter’ 
would be a small music department within 
the settlement house itself. In such a way, 
space could be obtained cost free, while the 
entering wedge into the musical needs of 
the community could be inserted imme- 
diately. No matter how small a faculty of 
instructors, it would need to be assembled 
from among the finest musicians of the 
territory. The day has passed when social 
music could be entrusted to well intentioned 
workers with but a haphazard musical 
training. Community music needs alert, ex- 
perienced musicians, the very best available. 
And get the work under way to a very 
small start. Group music should come first, 


, 


Music—the most abstract of the arts—is deeply rooted in Spiritual sources. 
When these sources fail, divine melody is no longer heard in the land. The 
heart withers; feeling is replaced by cerebral activity; inspiration by the 
ingenuity of the human mind. No matter how vast our technical skill, how 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


‘life.” 


* * ke ke 


The modulation here, as you can 
from the chart, is from A-flat major t 
minor. 

The Relative Minor of the Subdomina 


1 

f 
—equally a cousin, and an equally hospital 
ble host to visit. Its tonic chord is 1 ; 
minor triad on Re. Like the other twe 
relative minors, it is to be found as fre. 
quently as daisies in a hayfield. Pick up ! 
college song book, or a volume of Chop nl 
piano pieces, or a selection of the la est 
dance hits; and you will find examples by 
the dozen. 
Here is one from the classics. It will be 
found in Abendlicd, from “Twelve Four 
Hand Piano Pieces, Opus 85” by Robert 

Schumann. 
9 
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C Major: 1 


DMinor: 57 1 


Cousins Once Removed 


AMONG THE MORE distantly related keys are 
the ones which have no direct relationship, 
but are “relatives of relatives.” “Family 
connections” we should call them, properly 
speaking. 

For instance, between C major and E-flat 
major there is no direct relationship. The 
two keys have different scales, and they 
have not a single chord in common. Bu 
they have a common relative: the key of 
C minor. This mutual cousin is the toni¢ 
minor of C major, and it is also the rela- 
tive minor of E-flat major. This is enough 
to establish an indirect relationship. If you 
stop to figure it out, it will be found that 
E-flat major is the relative major of the 
tonic minor of C major. 


(Continued in Tue Erupe for August) 
of New York’s East Side 


carrying .the gospel to the many by means 
of an adult chorus, a children’s chorus, an 
orchestra, and a band. Individual lessons 
would follow as a matter of course, after 
the ground had been broken and the neigh 
borhood’s interest had been captured. 

“For it is the individual neighborhood 
group which. remains the basic nucleus of 
national music interest. Here you will find 
your potential listeners, pupils, buyers, and 
teachers. The comparatively lesser group 
which patronizes professional concerts, and 
the still smaller group of performers, are 
never representative of the complete com 
munity needs. But these needs can 
brought to reveal themselves to the skilled 
neighborhood worker; and, once they are 
realized and met, each individual com: 
munity may look forward to better living 
more disciplined thinking, and, best of a 
more humanized, codperative living. T 

, al 
highest hope I can carry for America 
music is a shifting of emphasis from over 
professionalism, to personal participation 1 
music shared as a common experience ¢ 


E COVER FOR THIS MONTH— 
re is no better theme for world living 
1 the desire to help one’s generation pre- 
ood things for the next generation and 
sontribute whatever possible toward the 
ment of things for that next generation. 
the picture used on the cover of this issue 
es from the photographic library of H. 
strong Roberts of Philadelphia. As far 
ve know it bears no official title. Very 
ly the first title that would come to the 
ds of many would be, “The Old Music 
cher.” That would just leave it at a 
ure stage whereas a greater worth would 
to carry it to the story stage. A good 
y-provoking title would be, “From One 
eration To Another.” 

world of tomorrow will need thou- 
ds with a proficiency at the piano key- 
d and at the organ keyboard. We need 
y measure our obligation to previous gen- 
Htions for the music benefits we enjoy in 
3 age to show how great a gift this gener- 
mm may give to the next in perpetuating 
' art of music through training children of 
lay to meet the music needs of the grown- 
'; of tomorrow. 


YEMS FOR PETER—by Lysbeth Boyd 
rie, Set to Music by Ada Richter. A 
ok of Rote Songs—Children and adults 
<e love the gay, whimsical poems by this 
ightful delineator of child 
». Since the first verses for 
iter appeared in the lead- 
~ magazines, and later in 
ok form as Poems for 
and More Poems for 
, all have wanted to 
about Peter’s experi- 
at the seashore, his 
hits to his grandmother’s, 
d the simple little things 
at fill each day. Forum 
vagazine says: “These irre- 
‘tible verses which Lysbeth Boyd Borie 
s written for her small son have a disarm- 
iz simplicity, a quaint imaginative twist, 
d are free from the simpering coyness 
uich so often mars child poems.” 
In selecting verses for musical treatment, 
da Richter has chosen from among the 
any favorites of both volumes those that 
em to be the most popular, at the same 
me considering which would lend them- 
‘ives most readily to music. For the most 
, the songs are very short and of course 
to sing. Familiar titles included are 
Too Salty,” “Peter Family Tree,” “Who 
9 You Spoze?” “Too Expensive,” “Only 
ast Me,” “Greaty-Great Grannie,” “Trains,” 
cky,” and “Old Mister Ocean.” 
_As a composer of music for children, Mrs. 
Nichter has established an enviable reputa- 
‘on for herself. With her own experience as 
/ music educator, she is well qualified to 
‘what the child should and can accom- 
lish in music. As would be expected, the 
usie for these songs is written within the 
imited range of the child voice. The piano 
iccompaniments are very simple, so that the 
verage pianist can play them with ease. 
Teachers and music educators in the lower 
rades. seeking new and attractive rote-song 
jaterial will do well to secure a first-from- 
le-press copy of this delightful book, which 
1ay be ordered now at the special advance 
f publication cash price of 50 cents for a 


angle copy, postpaid. 
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JEN THE MOON RISES, A Musical 
nedy in Two Acts, Book and Lyrics by 
anita Austin, Music by Clarence Kohl- 

7 ood news! Another musical comedy 
writers of the already popular An 
i c is announced for early 
we have another striking refutation 
impression that “nothing ever 
a quiet, secluded neighborhood 
it of a summer hotel in a rural dis- 
How could it be otherwise in the ex- 
fashionable resort “Cedarglades” in 
rt of New England? And who would 
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A MONTHLY BULLETIN OF INTEREST 
TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


eAdvance of Publication Offers 
—July 1939— 


All of the books in this list are in 
preparation for publication. The low 
Advance Offer Cash Prices apply 
only to orders placed Now. Delivery 
(postpaid) will be made when the 
books are published. Paragraphs de- 
scribing each publication follow on 
these pages. 
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leave unless Tommy Rott, the assistant- as- 

sistant manager, gets rid of the intruder. 

Easier said than done! Mrs. Spendwell’s 

daughter Arline is in love with Tommy Rott, 

who finds himself between two fires—his 

loyalty to the hotel, and his fear of losing 
rline. 

Jon meets Roger Lynne, an old friend who 
is engaged to Helen Brookes, daughter of 
the wealthy Aloysius Brookes, another guest. 

oger has previously written the words to 
Jon’s song “Carla,” named after a gypsy 
girl of the tribe repudiated by Jon. When 
Jon sings the song, Carla, hearing it in pass- 
ing and recognizing the voice of the singer, 
ventures into the hotel grounds to warn him 
of the anger of Paulo, the gypsy king. She 
finds only Helen; the two girls soon become 
friends and make a pact whereby each is to 
aid the other in a search for happiness. Later 
on the gypsies appear on the scene; the king 
can get neither Jon nor Carla to return to 
the camp. Finally, Paulo agrees not to make 
trouble till after the moon rises. 

The uncertainty as to the time the moon 
does rise leads to many happenings, includ- 
ing the kidnapping of the queen of society. 
After a series of apparently insurmountable 
complications, the skein of events finally un- 
tangles itself and happiness appears in store 
for everybody when the moon rises. : 

This operetta is for presentation by high 
school and amateur groups; it requires five 
men and four women soloists, with short 
speaking parts for three men, and a mixed 
chorus suited to the size of the stage. The 
setting is simple, both acts taking place on 
the hotel grounds. The time is the present. 
The costuming of the hotel guests should be 
suitable to their social position, while that 
of the gypsies should be colorful and other- 
wise distinctive of their calling. Besides the 
overture there are sixteen musical numbers, 
including six solos, three duets, one quartet, 


and a number of choruses, one being for 
men’s voices 

Following the publication of When the 
Moon Rises there will be issued, for rental 
only, a stage manager’s guide in which will 
be found full directions for costuming, danc- 
ing, lighting, and many other important de- 
tails, the knowledge of which will aid in a 
better presentation of the work. 

Those who found An Old-Fashioned Charm 
so delightful, and all who are interested in 
operetta productions now may order single 
copies of the vocal score of When the Moon 
Rises at the special advance of publication 
cash price of 40 cents, postpaid. These copies 
will be forwarded as soon as the book is 
printed. 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES— 
A Listener’s Guide for Radio and Concert 
by Violet Katzner 

No. 1 Symphony No. 5 in C Minor 


Beethoven 

No. 2 Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 
Tschaikowsky 
No. 3 Symphony in D Minor........ Franck 


No. 4 Symphony No. 1 in C Minor. Brahms 


In preparing this important new series, 
it has been the purpose of the author to 
bring to millions of music lovers an under- 
standing and enjoyment of the great sym- 
phonies through a simple melodic plan of 
analysis. To the uninitiated, symphonic 
music may sound like a confusing mass of 
tone. Such a musical conception is easily 
clarified, however, when one becomes familiar 
with a definite line of melody that is etched 
throughout an entire symphony. 

To accomplish this, the author has isolated 
the unbroken melodies of the great sym- 
phonies and presents them in an easy-to- 
follow form, with just enough analysis to 
differentiate the themes without losing sight 
of the composition as a whole. As a further 
aid to enjoyable listening, the instrument, 
or instruments, carrying the melody are 
clearly indicated, so that the reader may 
follow the melodic “conversation” as it is 
tossed back and forth between the different 
instruments. The Symphonic Skeleton Scores 
thus become a unique guide for radio lis- 
teners, concert goers, students, and all who 
seek a genuine understanding of the great 
master works. They are excellent also for use 
with phonograph recordings. Their graphic 
but simple presentation makes symphonic 
literature accessible to everyone. 

The series will comprise a number of sepa- 
rate books, each devoted to a single but 
complete symphonic work. The first four 
books to be issued are the favorite and most- 
often-heard works of the great symphonists 
Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, and 
Franck, as listed above. Others will be added 
from time to time. Prior to publication, this 
series carries the hearty recommendation of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Child Study Association of America, Lay- 
man’s Music Course, National Music 
Teacher’s Association, Federal Music Project, 
and numerous outstanding musicians and 
educators of this country. 

A single reference copy of each of the four 
books listed above may now be ordered at 
the low advance of publication cash price of 
25 cents each; all four books, 90 cents, post- 

id. When ordering, be sure to state which 

ks are desired. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


IT IS NOT TOO EARLY TO PREPARE 
FOR NEXT SEASON—Aside from inei- 
dental summer activities most music teachers 
at this time are enjoying a well earned period 
of relaxation and rest. It is characteristic 
of successful American professional and busi- 
ness men that they appreciate the value of 
a vacation. Nothing is more stimulating or 
invigorating, nothing so well prepares mind 
and body for next season’s tasks, as a few 
months’ respite from active teaching duties. 

However, vacation frequently ends all too 
soon, and foresighted members of the teach- 
ing profession never enter upon a new sea- 
son’s work without adequate preparation. 
There are announcements of next year’s 
classes to be mailed to prospective pupils, 
new music, methods and studies to be 
examined for possible inclusion in the teach- 
ing curriculum, studio decorations and equip- 
ment to be put “ship-shape.” 

_ Better to lay plans and to begin prepara- 
tions now than to wait until the last week 
or two and then have to rush to have every- 
thing in readiness before students come for 
their first lesson. Examination of new 
material can be much more thorough when 
done leisurely. Why not order “on approval” 
material you intend to look over? Catalogs, 
thematics, and descriptive listings also are 
available from your dealer. 

_ For years the publishers have been supply 
ing announcement forms, teacher's publicity 
pieces and other dignified advertising litera- 
ture for the use of members of the music 
teaching profession. Write to them for 
samples, if interested. 

The past few seasons have seen a marvel- 
ous advancement in piano teaching material: 
the development of music instruction in our 
schools has been little short of phenomenal, 
and many fine choral numbers, instrumental 
solos, ensembles, methods and studies have 
been published. Look over thesa during 
leisure hours. Some may be just what you 
have been seeking. 


TWELVE MASTER’ ETUDES IN 
MINOR KEYS, For Piano (Grade 6-8) 
by Franciszek Zachara—Modern piano 
compositions require modern technical equip- 
ment, and this set of studies 
by the talented  Polish- 
American pianist, Franciszek 
Zachara, presents invaluable 
practice material in the 
problems that are met by 
advanced students of the in- 
strument. 

There are octave and 
chord studies for both hands, 
arpeggio and rapid _ scale 
passages, intricate rhythmic 
designs and studies with chief emphasis on 
tonal production. These are chiefly in grades 
6 to 8. The work will be issued in the Musie 
Mastery Series of copyrighted studies for 
piano students uniformly priced at 60 cents 
a copy. 

In advance of publication single copies of 
Zachara’s Twelve Master Etudes in Minor 
Keys may be ordered at the special cash 
price, 20 cents postpaid, delivery to be made 
when the work is published. 


ALL-CLASSIC BAND BOOK, For 
Young Bands, Arranged by Erik W. G. 
Leidzén—In his illuminating article on “The 
Band Repertoire” in the February 1939 issue 
of Tue Erupe, the able editor of the Band 
and Orchestra Department of that journal 
makes mention of the many fine band ar- 
rangements now available for concert organi- 
zations. The demand for this literature has 
come as a result of the development of music 
appreciation in the schools. The young in- 
strumentalist joining the school band is not 
content to toot away on marches, his train- 
ing and environment have created a taste 
for good music. 

Some time ago we published the Little 
Classics Orchestra Folio, containing gems 
from the writings of the great classic com- 
posers arranged for playing by young organi- 
zations well along in the first year of their 
existence. The book was joyfully greeted and 
immediately adopted by school orchestra di- 
rectors, everywhere. Its success prompted the 
engagement of Mr. Leidzén to make band 
arrangements of the same type of material, 
in the same grade of difficulty, and to dis- 
tinguish the collection from the orchestra 
folio we have entitled it Al/-Classic Band 
Book. 
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Our editors have completed their work 
and copy has been placed in the hands of 
the engravers for making the plates. During 
this month, however, the special advance 


of publication cash price will remain in force 


on the following parts: C Flute and Piccolo, 
D-flat Piccolo, E-flat Clarinet, Solo and Ist 
B-flat Clarinet, 2nd B-flat Clarinet, 3rd 
B-flat Clarinet, E-flat Alto Clarinet, B-flat 
Bass Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, Ist E-flat Alto 
Saxophone, 2nd E-flat Alto Saxophone, B-flat 


Tenor Saxophone, E-flat Baritone Saxophone, 
Solo and Ist B-flat Cornet (B-flat Soprano 
Saxophones), 2nd B-flat Cornet, 3rd B-flat 


Cornet, Ist Horn in F, 2nd Horn in F. Ist 
E-flat Horn (Alto), 2nd E-flat Horn (Alto), 
Ist Trombone, 2nd Trombone, 3rd Trom- 
bone—(all Bass Clef), Ist and 2nd Trom- 
bone (Treble Clef), 8rd Trombone (Treble 
Clef) (B-flat Bass Saxophone or B-flat 
Bass), Baritone (Bass Clef) (Euphonium), 
Baritone (Treble Clef), Basses, Tympani, 
Drums, Conductor’s Score (Piano). 


Copies of these parts may be ordered now 
at the pre-publication price, 15 cents each; 
orders totalling 25 or more parts at 10 ecnts 
each; Conductor’s Score (Piano) cents, 
postpaid. Delivery will be made the 
work is published. 


25 
when 


OUT OF THE SEA, An Operetta for 


Children, In One Act, Music by Lily 
Strickland, Book and Lyrics by Ethel 
Watts Mumford—Very satisfactory prog- 


ress is being made in the 
preparation of this work 
for publication and _ scores 
should be available in ample 
time for the opening of the 
school season. Grade school 
teachers planning an _ oper- 
etta production for next sea- 
son will find this one of the 
most interesting presented 
in years. 

Naturally, Lily — Strick- 
land’s talent for writing tuneful, yet worth- 
while music will lead music folk to expect 
a much-better-than-average score, but in this 
operetta they also will be delighted with the 
fascinating story, a fantastic tale. that should 
hold audiences from curtain to curtain. The 
unique combination of sea-folk and_ land- 
people in the cast of characters gives rise 
to many humorous situations punctuated 
with sparkling dialog. 

The music is well within the capabilities 
of young performers. The solos are easy to 
sing and all are within a medium range of 
voice; the choruses are either in unison, or 
in simple two-part form. The staging, while 
presenting opportunities for a colorful and 
elaborate setting, also may be quite simple 
and inexpensive. Incidentally, full directions 
for staging, costuming and dancing are in- 
cluded in the book. 

Single copies of Out of the Sea may be 
ordered now at the special advance of publi- 
cation cash price, $5 cents postpaid, delivery 
to be made when the book is off press. 


THE YOUTHFUL BARITONE, An AI- 
bum of Songs for Studio and Recital— 
By the time the schools open in the Fall the 
publishers hope to have copies of this volume 
ready for high school and college baritones 
to begin work in preparation for the solo 
assignments they may be given during the 
concert season. The editors have about com- 
pleted their selection and, as there will be 
few mechanical details to look after, it should 
not be long before the collection is placed on 
sale. 

While the songs included have been se- 
lected primarily for young singers whose 
complete baritone range has not been fully 
developed, they also should prove of inter- 
est to more experienced singers for use as 
encores and program group numbers. The 
best contemporary composers have been 
drawn upon for material and the songs, both 
text and music, will prove acceptable for 
recital use. 

In advance of publication copies of this 
book may be ordered at the special cash 
price, 35 cents postpaid. 


THE YOUTHFUL TENOR, An Album 
of Songs for Studio and Recital—The 
period when a young man’s voice has just 
changed from treble quality to the mascu- 
line tenor is one in which the greatest care 
should be taken to avoid singing songs that 
make undue demands on the voice. Songs in 
which the tessitura is too high may be defi- 
nitely harmful. Experienced teachers recog- 
nize the necessity for this care and ever are 
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on the alert for songs that safely may be 
given to these young tenors. 
there are some high notes in 


Of course, 0 
the songs in this collection, but these are 
reached logically and without placing a 


strain on the singer. Sometimes an alternate 
note is suggested. The texts of the songs 
chosen for inclusion in the contents of this 
bock are suitable for use at any public ap- 
pearances the youthful artist may be called 
upon to make. This feature, and the musical 
worth of the numbers, will make the volume 
equally attractive to more experienced 
singers, as well as to beginners. 

Single copies of this book may be ordered 
now at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 35 cents postpaid. Orders will be 
filled when the book is published. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
OFFERS WITHDRAWN—Teachers — of 
the piano and school music instructors who 
plan ahead for next season will be glad 
of the opportunity afforded them this sum- 
mer to examine two new works to be pub- 
lished this month. The books have enjoyed 
an exceptionally large advance sale, showing 
that there is a market for works. of this type 
and that teachers, everywhere, are  ac- 
quainted with the talents of the noted 
American women composers who made them. 
As these volumes are now placed on the 
market copies may be had from your local 


dealer, or for examination from the pub- 
lishers. The special advance of publication 
prices are withdrawn, of course. 


Play and Sing, by Ada Richter is a book 


of favorite songs in easy arrangements for 
the piano made because of the demand 
created by the author’s immensely success- 


ful My First Song Book. This book, too, will 
contain 40 songs that everybody knows, 
classified as follows: School Songs, Songs of 
Other Lands, Songs of My Country, Songs 
from Operas, and Songs My Grandparents 
Sang Long Ago. The arrangements will be a 
bit more advanced than those in My First 
Song Book but well within the ability of 
second graders. Complete texts are given 
with each song. Price, 75 cents. 


Ten Studies in Black and White, by 
Mana-Zucea is a new addition to the popu- 
lar Music Mastery Series of piano studies. 
It supplies technical training needed by ad- 
vancing: students from grade 4 onward in a 
collection of appropriately-titled study pieces 
that many teachers will alternate with, or 
substitute for, the standard studies of Cle- 
menti, Loeschhorn, Heller, von Biilow and 
Cramer. Students will enjoy working on this 
set of studies by the composer of the well 
known I Love Life and other familiar songs. 
Price, 60 cents. 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL MUSICAL 
PORTRAIT SERIES—In the past few 
years there has been a trend toward summer 
operas, and concerts given in the open. This 
movement includes not 
only such endeavors as 
those sponsored by the 
larger cities but also 
band concerts which 
are a tradition in the 
average small town. In 
the more pretentious 
stadia some of the 
greatest artists in their 
particular field particl- Rie 


oFRa 20H 
[oder 


pate. ; 
This kind of brit ey os 
entertainment appeals to many because 


music and nature are akin. Perhaps this is 
how the composers have felt and it is inter- 
esting to note how many of their works deal 
with the Great Outdoors. 

No doubt many readers of Tue Etupe 
will attend these open air concerts, where 
music of some of the earliest composers, as 
well as that of the “moderns,” is played by 
men and women who have carved a niche, 
no matter how small, for themselves in the 
music world.. Would it not be interesting to 
know something of these various people? 

Tue Etupe Historical Portrait Series gives 
just that. Every month there is a set of 44 
pictures with brief biographies for each. 
This portrait series is being presented alpha- 
betically and although nearing completion, 
copies of back issues are available at the 
nominal cost of 5 cents for one sheet. They 
will prove invaluable not only in adding in- 
terest to your summer concerts but also as 
handy additions to your reference library. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE TIDES THAT MOVE—‘How ar 
you ever going to sell all of this music?’ 
asked a visitor being shown through the 
reserve stock room floors for the publications 
in the catalogs of the Theodore Presser Co., 
the Oliver Ditson Co., and the John Church 
Co. The reply given was, “despite the fact 
that this seems like an overwhelming lot of 
music publications, all of these reserve stock 
shelves would seem very denuded in two 
years’ lime if no new printings were made 
of any of these publications in that period.” 

Just as in deep waters there are moving 
tides not discernable to the eye so it is with 
these stocks. When some publications get 
down to the last three or four thousand 
copies we must order another edition so that 
there will be no hold-up of orders several 
months hence through lack of copies on 
hand. Other publications may reach points 
of only two months’ stock on hand, when 
their quantities are down to between three 
and five hundred copies some may be even 
less, but always there is the constant adding 
of new printings to these reserve stocks. 

Following is a list of interesting numbers 
selected from many publications represented 
in printing orders during the past thirty 
days. These publications may mean more 
than a list of titles to any teachers or active 
music workers if any such individuals desire 
to avail themselves of the Theodore Presser 
Co.’s readiness to extend examination privi- 
leges on a complete copy. 


SHEET MUSIC—PiANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer ae Pr. 
5789 Jolly Raindrops—Spaulding. . 1 $0.25 
24876 Dream Tune—Rolfe........... y% 25 
26307 Song of the Willow—Copeiand, 114 -25 
30074 Happiness, Op. 64, No. 1— 
Mana-2uce@ (oi). eee 2 40 
30008 March of the Wee Folk—Gaynor 2 -30 
26672 The Dutch Tulips Dance— 
Handen ? si. evasn ea ete 21% 25 
13090 Twilight on the River—ienk.. 3 -40 
18740 Water Lilies—Friml .......... 4 -35 
9620 Hungarian Concert Poika— 
Alfoldy ivis.varcedoneceien 6 50 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SIX HANDS 
30751 Dance of the Gipsy Children— 
Paldt . ceycsc'd untae eel eae -50 
PIANO STUDIES 
Preparatory School to the Sonatina—Liftl... .75 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
26685 Lord, Let Me Live Today (Med.) 
Moore © 5s2> cacti ee ests Ad 
30035 In Maytime (Low)—Speaks...:...... .60 
32084 In Maytime (High)—Sw-aks......... .60 
30621 Recompense (High)—Hammond..... 50 
30602 Peace (Low)—Hawley.............. -50 
30752 Tomorrow (High)—Spross.......... -60 
367538 Tomorrow (Low)—Spross........... 60 
SHEET MUSIC—QUARTET, MIXED yore 
30754 Professor at Home—Bliss..:......... 
SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN AND PIANO 
8635 Call to Arms, Op. 232, No, 2— 
Kerny 7 tdv tous ae cae ee 2 -50 
23744 Cantique d Amour—Tolhurst... 3 -50 
SHEET MUSIC—ORGAN 
24911 Festival Postlude in C— 
Kohimantt, s)csesaa teens 3 -50 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
10192 Great Js the Lord and Marvelous— 
Diggle. .2. icc ay tite ee tiniote eee 15 
21215 O Worship the Lord—Sheppard...... AZ 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
20435 Inveeation to the Sun God—Troyer- 
Matthews 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
20260 The Lar Is My Sheppard (S.S.A.)— 


Betelt (sce. io Sema Were ies oe 2 stam 
20282 How Cae Are the Messeners . 

(S.S.A.)—Mendelssohn-Bliss ...... 10 
10155 Come Let Us All Rejoice (S.A.)— 

Wart st ).o5 coe a eee cau bee 10 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
10375 La Serenata (S.S.A.)—Tosti- 


Woarlvarst ps Ae eee aes ose ates a ae 
10774 A Sprinz Song (S.A.)—Pinsuti- 

Challinen! ~ adaaenuientaee percocet 12 
35096 Trees (S.S.A.)—Hahn ............. i rae 
35170 Moonlight (S.S.A.)—Beethoven— 

Spread, axe hee v-N'< Be Pur | 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
35079 Where’er You Walk—Handel-Spross:. .15 
OCTAVO—SCHOOL CHORUS 
35112 Awake! Arise (Unison) —Hawthorne .12 


: BAND 
34021 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin-Klohr.... 


_ Church Singers .. . 


Send for FREE THEMATIC 
FOLDERS showing portions of 
outstanding SACRED SONGS. 


Address Your Request to 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. _ 


HERE’S A> 5) 
te "ithe mi of Ju 
and August we offer to non-subscril 
Tue Erupe a special three monthea 
quainted subscription for the summer 
at a price of only 35 cents. ery 
lover is thus given the opportunity at | 
cost, to learn the value of Tux Erupe M 
Macazine. Orders filled promptly as rece 
When the issues are exhausted, no p 
subscriptions can be accepted. Send you 
cents in cash, money order or stamps NOV 
Canadian subscribers please include 10 ¢ 
additional to cover Canadian mailing @ 
pense. 


FINE MERCHANDISE GIVEN AS R | 
WARDS FOR SECURING SUBSCR rT 
TIONS TO “THE ETUDE”—AlII arti 
offered are of standard merchandise and 
will be pleased with any selection. you 
make. Here are a few rewards offered: 


Flashlight: All metal, chromium-fini 
complete with bulb and battery. A surp) 
gift for boys—a practical present for g 
ups. Your reward for securing two 
scriptions. 


° 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Correspondence Case: This handy Cas 
has a sturdy leatherette binding and inclu 
a pad of writing paper, calendar, enveleo 
pocket and pencil or pen holder. Closed, 
measures 6” x 84%”. Awarded for se 
one subscription (not your own). 


Bon Bon Dish: This footed Bon Bon 
will come in very handy as a container f 
shelled nuts as well as all kinds of candy 
It is 5%” in diameter and has a brigl 
chromium finish that will not dull or tarm 
and can be kept clean simply by was 
A splendid “little” gift—another fine p 
Your reward for securing one subscript 
(not your own). 


Leather Wallet: Fine leather Wallet witl 
zipper fastener. Includes an open face po 
for license cards, a coin pocket, anothe 
pocket for calling cards, ete. Your choice 
black or brown. Given for securing one = 
scription (not your own). 


1 
| 
| 
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Ladies’ French Purse: Here is a compa 
combination purse and bill fold. Closed, 
measures 4” x 3”, Opened, it reveals tw 
pockets for bills or memos. It is made 
moire silk and comes in two colors—choiet 
of brown or navy blue. Your reward for s 
curing one subscription (not your own). 


Penc-L-Knife: This unique combinat 
of pencil, knife and nail file can be ' 
in the vest pocket or purse and will pro c 
a real convenience to the possessor. Th 
pencil is no heavier than the average, é 
stainless steel knife blade has a keen ed 
and the nail file is sharp and efficient. Yow 
reward for securing three subscriptions. 


FRAUD. AGENTS—For months we hay 
. been advising music lovers to exercise ever 
care in paying money to strangers for su 
scriptions to Tue Erupe. Beware of the mai 
who offers you THe Erupe at a cut rate, © 
makes special concessions. Carefully read a 
contract or receipt offered you. Regular 
accredited representatives of Tue Erut 
~Music Macazine carry the official receipt: 
the Theodore Presser Co., publishers of 
Ervupe. Assure yourself of the responsibil 
of the canyasser. We cannot be responsi 
for money paid to persons not authorized 
represtas us. . 


A Text Book for Students a 
of All Ages— 


HARMONY BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By Preston Ware Orem (Mus. 


_ Many students and teachers of music, 
“brush up’’ on the fundamentals of this f 
subject, have utilized leisure time oiurins 
— ayy for coc a 

‘or Beginners. is a 
win ott RULES. inet up : 
nie from the rudiments 
aa nant seventh chord; 


> back to the music of former days not 
will awaken pleasure, but it also will 
a new measure of mental health and 
eth. Try it and see! You will remember 
means and faces all the more readily 
e bringing back to your fingers and 
s the lilting classics of olden times. 


W—Distribute Effort 


ESSENTIAL FACTORS of music, with 
h the world’s greatest orchestras and 
ists create their surprising effects in 
ormances, are employed by you at the 
yo—tlet your technic be as simple as it 
. What we all need is to know those 
ors in wider application than we can 
> them ourselves. That is the spread 
, applied. There are five of these factors : 
lody, Rhythm, Meter, Harmony, and 
apo. With these, colored by our own 
er feelings, we “interpret.” Mr. Paderew- 
does no more; and you do no less. But 
: as one essential of learning five new 
ds in a foreign language is to hear them 
d by skillful word handlers, so the full 
ret of these five factors of music is never 
y revealed by what you, individually, 
with them. To put it practically—You 
t hear them done. 

‘o-day we may avail ourselves of that 
rvelous privilege. Assign yourself lessons 
music observation. You turn on your 
io—to the best music of the day’s offer- 
. On one day, listen to, observe, think 
ut, sing along with, the Melody. (Item 
. 1.) The music may be old or futuristic, 
nay be the kind whistled by a barefoot 
, or performed by an orchestra of a hun- 
d players plus a chorus of five hundred; 
‘there is always a tune to it. Listen in- 
tly to that tune. Try to pick it out at 
keyboard (one finger will be enough). 
member that particular tune as long as 
ican. Hum it to yourself. You are now 
he Land of Music, where the great ones 
speaking its language to you. The ether 
about you is full of music. Your radio 
pick up a little of it. Use that little for 
it is worth. You have only to listen with 
same concentrated interest that impels 
hild to blow a whistle—and the world 
melody will become for you a wonder 
rid. And what is the benefit of that? It 
his: You will play every single melody 
t your fingers can master in the spirit, 
ntion and manner of the greatest—be- 
se you are now getting to be on speak- 
(listening) terms with them. The logic 
it is amazingly simple: You play mel- 
es. In the ether of the room where you 
countless melodies are pouring in night 
| day. Your radio can catch some of 
m. You may be this moment in the 
rthwest of the United States. The Phila- 
shia Orchestra is performing this present 
ment. You are studying melody and how 
jlay it. Tune in and listen. And just an- 
er word about melody before we go on 
the next factor. Let us notice that mel- 
es for the orchestra or piano are very 
th like the fishes of the sea. Some swim 
the surface, but many others are way 
in the cool, deep waters of the bass— 
oe left hand at the piano, and in the 
ncellos, double basses, and bassoons of 
chestra. Don’t miss them because they 

a | deep ! . 
f you will watch a master workman do- 
dllfully what you are trying to learn 
you will gather a lot of ideas as to 
best be done. So with Rhythm. 
all the emotional feeling removed, it 
b to be done. Let us look into it. 
is a particular motion of the tones. 
once said: “Rhythm is the long 
of music.” Not a poor definition, 
hythm is the effect of combined 


; enormously, yet each factor 
music in perfect balance. 


The Abandoned Farms of Music Education 


(Continued from Page 439) 


Turn on the radio again. Your teacher will 
sanction this, because the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, to which you are listening, will 
illustrate more rhythmic figures in a half- 
heur than most of us would play in half a 
lifetime. 

The harmonic effects you hear and pro- 
duce are the shifting lights of chord-change 
and chord-merging. It is difficult to listen 
intelligently to the harmonic effects of even 
simple music. But, if you will actually lis- 
ten to the chords you play and not exclu- 
sively look at them on paper, the secret of 
their effects will begin to emerge. 

If rhythm be the “go” of music, tempo 
is the speed of that “go.” Most amateur 
players, and many professionals, habitually 
play too fast. Speed is a subtle temptation. 
The orchestra, the great (the truly great) 
soloists have a poise, an ease of manner, a 


cams 


upon the pedal or off, just remember that 
what settles all of these matters is the con- 
tinuity of effort that keeps on—determined 
to understand them. It can be done. 

Count with the playing. You are then 
learning the uniform metric base of the 
rhythmic motion. And these two factors 
will become more and more familiar to you 
as tools for your music-making. Keep up 
the practice. You (we all) need lots of it! 
And just here one may appropriately point 
out that meters are no longer confined to 
twos, threes, fours and sixes. Quite common 
to-day are meters of fives, sevens, and of 
groups compounded of two (different) 
units: Thus we find five-four in Ferdinand 
Hiller’s Op. 57 


Ex.2 
Allegro energico 


SCOTLAND AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


Twenty-four, -bright-eyed smiling Scottish lassies who have arrived from old 


Scotland to fill an engagement in the 


“Merrie England Village’ at the New 


York’s- World’s Fair. 


rate of speed, all so perfectly balanced that 
you never Suspect speed. 

And in the matter of tempo do not over- 
look this fact: Most words used to indicate 
speed say nothing about speed. For ex- 
ample: Allegro never in this world meant 
“fast.” It means cheerful, merry. Largo 
does not mean “dead slow,” as many think. 
It means broadly, ample, with largesse. 
Adagio says nothing about how fast (di- 
rectly). It means at case. Andante is just 
a plain direction to play at a walking 
(andante) tempo. 


V—The Fruits of Labor 


You ARE RENEWING a joy of youth A 
teacher, it is to be hoped, is guiding your 
efforts. A new world of music, that lies 
just beyond the threshold of the one you 
used to dwell in, opens before you. It is a 
world whose mysteries abound in common 
sense; to delve into which pays the hand- 
somest dividends. If you appreciate music 
—with delight in its experiences—remem- 
ber ever that ‘love for anything never runs 
smooth and unimpeded. You will have to 
pay tribute for all you get. But note this— 
from the pen of one (Dr. L. P. Jacks) who 
is wise beyond his generation: “True Love” 
(it may be of mvsic) “is not the love that 
meets no obstacles, but the love that can 
triumph over every obstacle.” 

Then, if there be stumbling of the fingers 
at the beginning, slowness in note reading, 
uncertainty as to whether to keep the foot 


as well as such combinations as 


Ex. 8 
All® scherzando e vivace 


Also seven-four rhythms are occasion- 
ally discovered. 

The Russian composer, Vladimir Rebi- 
koff. has a most charming piano piece in 
eleven-eight rhythm, and easy to play. This 
quotation shows how reasonable it is: 


Observe that Number 1 of the quotation is 
a combination of 2 and & while Number 2 is 
4 and 3 

Always remember that the rhythm of a 


composition is the “go” of it 
of “go” 


That spirit 


may be as prosaically plain as a 


tune in half notes throughout. Or it may be 
the riot of motion made by a jazz band. 
The radio will pour into your conscious- 
ness every variety of it. You may think 
you have already listened to rhythmic ef- 
fects. But not until you tie that listening 
into your own finger motions will its secrets 
be revealed. You must listen to rhythm as 
one who makes it. It is amazing to note 
what is revealed when we study what we 


think we know. 


The World of Music 


(Continued from Page 426) 


RAYMOND E. DURHAM, president of 
Lyon and Healy, Inc., since 1927, died sud 
denly on April 2nd, at the age of sixty-two, 
at Chandler, Arizona, where he and Mrs 
Durham were on vacation. Mr. Louis G 
LeMair, vice-president and general managet 
since January 1, 1935, of this great music 
concern, has been chosen to become Mr 
Durham’s successor. 


COMMEMORATING THE TERCEN- 
TENARY of the birth of Racine, after a 
performance of “Der Rosenkavalier” of 
Richard Strauss, at the Monte Carlo Opera 
House on the evening of March 11th, there 
was a presentation of “Athalie,’ an opera 
in three acts with its poem by Racine, for 
which Handel wrote the music.in 1733. 


JOSEPHINE STILLWELL, music teacher 
for more than half a century, including all 
but the last few months of her life; founder 
of the two largest music clubs of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana; and for much of this period 
a subscriber to The Eude Music Magazine; 
died there on January 13th at the age of 
eighty-five. 


A NO-DEFICIT ORCHESTRA has had 
several years of existence at Wheeling, West 
Virginia. It is known as the Civic Symphony 
Orchestra of Wheeling, operates a full winter 
and summer season on Four Hundred Dol- 
lars, and was organized and is led by Pietro 
M. Selvaggi, an instructor in the Public 
School system of the city, with the assist- 
ance of Irwin Fluharty, a newspaper man 
active as a musician. 


THE WAGNER SOCIETY of 
dam, 
“Mathis the Painter,” 


Amster- 
Holland, has given a production of 
by Paul Hindemith. 


RUSSELL KING MILLER, widely known 
musician of Philadelphia, passed away on 
May 3rd, at the age of sixty-seven. In a 
half century of activity as organist, con- 
ductor and composer, he had officiated in 
some of the city’s most prominent churches; 
had led choral organizations; and, among 
compositions, his “Festival March” won in 
1893 the prize of the American Guild of 


Organists for the best organ work sub- 
mitted. 
THE MOZART SOCIETY OF SCOT- 


I AND, organized three years ago for the 
purpose of giving annual festivals of the 
master’s works, presented on February 25th 
a program of music for the stringed instru- 
ments; on March 3rd a program of quin- 
tettes, in G minor and D major by Mozart, 
and in C major by Beethoven; and on 
March 3rd a varied program. 


HARRY BRANT, young American com- 
poser of New York, has been awarded the 
prize of one hundred dollars offered by the 
Society of Professional Musicians for a com- 
position for chamber music combination of 
instruments. 


“PIMPINONE,” a three act chamber 
opera by Telemann, a contemporary and 
rval of Handel, had three performances in 
April, by the Music Department of the 
University of Chicago. 


MME. NORMA K. LUTGE, America’s 
first woman impresaria, who discovered the 
talent of Kubelik and Gabrilowitsch, her 
early pupils, died March 30th, in Los Angeles 
She presented the first symphony orchestra 
heard in San Francisco; and she brought to 
America for the first time the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Leipzig. 
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Who Am I? 


By Gladys Hutchinson 


WHEN A SMALL and informal recital party 
is forthcoming, the game of “Who Am I” 
should be planned and prepared in advance. 
It is fun as well as informative. 

Prior to the meeting each participant 
should prepare a paper of facts about an 
interesting composer, without letting any 
one know the composer he selects. 

At the party the papers are read in turn; 
and during the reading the other players 
try to guess the name of the musical per- 
son being described. The one who guesses 
the greatest number of names wins. 

The paper prepared should be something 
like this: 

Who Am I? 

I was born in Poland seventy-eight years 

ago and studied music, when a young boy, 


at the Warsaw Conservatory, and later 
taught piano there. 
I went on my first tour as a concert 


pianist at the age of sixteen; but it was 
not until I was thirty-one years old that I 
first played in America. Since that time 
I have played there many, many times. 

I am also a composer as well as a con- 
cert pianist; and everyone at some time or 
other has heard my Minuet l’Antique. 

Who am I? 


Musical Fan 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


A lively, tuneful Spanish dance; 
Some music that’s form free; 
A blaring burst of trumpet tones; 
Now can you name these three? 

Fandango; Fantasia; Fanfare 


A Musical Puppy 
By Carmen Malone 


When Sue first played her violin 
(She plays each day from five to six)— 
Her puppy raised his head and howled, 
For sharps and flats don’t mix; 
Especially when those sharps and flats 
Are played instead of what should be! 
And squeaks and groans come in between, 
From up-bow movements, constantly. 


Sue practiced faithfully and long, 
And now, when she begins to play, 
Her tones are smooth and deep and true. 
Her puppy comes in every day 
And seats himself upon the stool 
To notice if she’s playing well; 
Sweet violin tones are his delight, 
And she’s in tune, he’s pleased to tell! 
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The “Fate” Symphony 


By Nellie 


“Dip Miss Carson give you a new piece?” 
Sue ran out of the house and called to 
Carol, who was tramping home through the 
snow from her music lesson. 

“Yes,” Carol answered. 

“What is it? Come in and tell me about 
nee 
Carol ran across the street to her chum’s 
house. The girls went inside to where the 
piano stood. Carol took her new piece from 
her music bag and placed it on the piano. 

“Tt’s a selection from Beethoven’s “Fifth 
Symphony’”—the ‘Fate’ symphony. Listen, 
here is Fate knocking at the door.” 


wh TER 


G. Allred 


struggle over Fate. In the three preceding 
movements, Fate has almost overcome Man. 
But in the last movement Man overcomes 
Fate, and Miss Carson says that this song 
of triumph is really the most beautiful 
movement of the whole symphony. She said 
she believed the State Symphony Orchestra 
would play the “Fifth Symphony” at its 
concert next month, and for me to be sure 
and pay particular attention to the last 
movement. She played the beginning of it 
for me, and it went something like this,” 
and Carol played a few phrases with one 
finger. 


And she played the first few measures of 
the right hand part. 

“The ‘Fate’ symphony,” Sue repeated, “I 
believe I’ve heard of it somewhere.” 

“Of course you have. We heard the First 
Movement in our Music Appreciation class 
at school last year. Remember ?” 

“Slightly,” Sue answered. “But I seem to 
have forgotten most everything about it.” 

“Well,” Carol began, “It is the fifth of 
the symphonies that Beethoven wrote And 
of course you know Beethoven was the 
greatest master of the symphony the world 
has ever known.” 

“Even J know that,” Sue admitted. 

“And it is in the key of C minor. It has 
three flats, see?” And Carol pointed to the 
key signature on the sheet of music. “It has 
four movements, as all symphonies do— 
an Allegro, or fast movement; an Andante, 
or slow movement; and instead of the third 
movement being a minuet, like the third 
movement of most symphonies, this one is 
a Scherzo, or playful piece; and of course 
the fourth movement is the Finale, and is 
played quickly, like the first one. The Finale 
to this particular symphony is a mighty 
song of triumph—the triumph of Man's 


“T have my lesson Saturday,” said Sue. 
“T wonder if Miss Carson will give me the 
same piece you have.” 

“Maybe so,” Carol answered. “Why don’t 
you tell her you want to learn it.” 

“T think I shall. Since you’ve told me so 
much about it, it will save her a great deal 
of trouble, explaining it to me. Did she tell 
you anything else about it?” 


Theme of Last Movement 


“She said that the autographed copy of 
the ‘Symphony’ is in the music department 
of the Prussian State Library in Berlin. It 
was a present, in 1908, from the family of 
Felix Mendelssohn.” 

“T hope the orchestra does play it next 
month,” said Sue, wistfully. “I’d like to 
hear it all the way through.” 

“So would I,” Carol agreed, as she folded 
her music and placed it back in her music 
bag. “But now I'd better get home and 
learn to play this theme instead of won- 
dering how the whole symphony will sound.” 


For Musical Machinery 
Out-of-Order 


By Marjorie Knox 


JoHN was very much disgusted, when he 
came home from school one afternoon, be- 
cause his older brother, George, had his 
cut down car parked in the middle of the 
driveway, so that he couldn’t get past with 
his bicycle. George apparently had taken 
the whole engine apart, for all around him 
seemed to be tools and machinery parts. 
John stopped to see what was going on; 
he found his brother busy examining every 
engine part before he put it back in its 
place. When he had finished, he said: 

“Listen, Johnny! Those tappets don’t 
make half as much noise as they did.” 

“Yeh,” snickered kid brother, “something 
about that rattle trap sure sounds better. 
But what did you do to it?” 

“Well, of course, Johnny, you wouldn’t 
know enough about a car for me to bother 
giving you the details. But the way to make 
anything go better is to take it to pieces 


until you find the cause of the trouble, and 
then work on that part until you get it 
fixed.” He started to pick up his tools, then 
added: “You might try it on your music 
sometime.” 

Johnny snapped his fingers. “Gee, I 
haven't practiced yet to-day. You've given 
me a swell idea! That new piece is hard, 
but I think I can get it all going fine if I 
take it, a few measures at a time and work 
on them until they sound right, then go on. 
I bet it won’t be long until I can play the 
whole thing if I do it that way.” 

ak bet so, too, Johnny. Better hop to it 
right now and see if you can get your mu- 
a machinery put together as fast as I 
1d. 

Now John never learns a new piece with- 
out stopping wherever he finds a difficult 
place, and taking it apart, measure by 
measure, until he learns it. Try it yourself! 


The Fourth of July 


By E. A. G. 


| 

\ 

{ 

| 

The Fourth of July 
Has a sound all its own, | 
For firecrackers ‘make 
An unmusical tone. | 
| 


The Fourth of July 

Often makes lots of noise; 
It pleases some girls 

And it pleases some boys. 


The Fourth of July 
Needs a musical sound; 
Let Nations sing forth, 
In sweet concord abound! 


Letter to Mozart 
By E. A. G. 


Dear Woircanc AMADEUS Mozart: 

Here I am writing you another lette 
wrote to you once before, but that 
quite a long time ago—several years, 
fact—so may be you do not remember. 

Somehow I always seem to rememfi 
your names—I guess I must like the na 
ot Wolfgang Amadeus, because I never ¢ 
remember the first names of Haydn a 
Schubert and some other composers. A 
then I have a sister named Nancy, and t 
reminds me of your sister called Nane 
and we play together just as you and yo 
sister did, only my sister plays better th 
I do. For one thing, she has more time 
practice, because now that J have start 
violin lessons, too, I have to practice viol 
I can play some of your minuets on t 
violin, and I am glad you wrote some ea 
ones. And we both just Jove the Minn 
from your opera “Don Giovanni.” 


My teacher says you were one of t 
greatest composers, because you were 
master in writing chamber music, syt 
phonies, operas and piano works, and all 
the short life time of thirty-five years, fro 
1756 to 1791. You must have been busy < 
the time and just brim full of talent. He 
did it feel to have so much talent? That 
one feeling I will never have! I would — 


‘pleased to have just a wee speck; but, ev 


without any, I am having lots of fun 
music and enjoy practicing on the pi 
and violin, and my teacher says I am 
proving. Someday I am going to play y 
chamber music in trios and string quar 
From ' 

Jun 


Composer’s Enigma 
By Eunice C. Boyelston 


My first is in hat but never in cap; 
My second’s in America and also in F 
My third is in yellow, but never in 
My fourth is in dog but never in cat 
My fifth is in nap but never in sleep. 
(Answer Haydn) 7 ee 


s 


eph’s Vacation Hobby 


: (Just for Boys) 
By Albertha Stoyer 


so I had an interesting hobby to 
part of my time on this summer,” 
Why not try the same one that I’m go- 
follow during vacation?” suggested 
at is it?” Carl asked. 
Well, you remember how Mother prom- 
id two years ago that if I would study 
‘until I had a fair foundation in music 
ould buy me any kind of an orchestra 
rument I want, and then let me join 
junior orchestra class at school. The 
ars are up, and because I have worked 
my piano I am to get the orchestra 
ent this fall. Now,” he continued, “I 
— know which instrument I would like 
so I am dividing the summer vacation 
four equal periods of time. During the 
period I want to learn about the 
aged instruments; the second period I 
udy the wood wind instruments; the 
period, the brass instruments; and 
last period, percussion instruments. By 
at time I will know what each instrument 
and then I can select one.” 

Your plan sounds very sensible to me,” 
d Carl; “and, since I am to enter that 
me orchestra class in the fall, I think I, 

will follow your plan. How will we 

?” he added. 

Ve can get books at the library on 
isical instruments, and also life stories of 
jus musicians who have played orches- 
| instruments. We can visit the local 
isic stores and look over the instruments 
play; we can listen to radio pro- 
iS; we can attend local band and or- 
tra concerts, and we can get acquainted 
h the orchestra directors and players 
around here,” Joseph added, with 
ving interest. 
Souldn’t we send to the instrument fac- 
jes for catalogs?” inquired Carl. 
"Yes, let’s do it to-day,” answered Joseph, 
tomorrow suppose we start learning 
orchestra instruments by visiting the 
stores down town!” 


2??? Who Knows ? 


How many symphonies did Haydn 
ite? 

How many thirty-second notes in a 
double-dotted half note? 

hat is the meaning of poco a poco 
| alando? 

Name three operas by Puccini. 

From what is this melody taken? 


hard 


is the nationality of Paderewski? 
composer was born in 1833 and 
in 1897? 

) wrote the opera “Pinafore”? 

at is meant by transposing? 

e submediant triad in a minor 
sists of D-flat, F, A-flat, what 
at minor key? 

Answers on This Page) 


sto Who Knows 
undred and four; 2. Twenty- 
tle by little dying away; 4. 
Butterfly,” “La Tosca,” “La 
5. Schumann’s Traumerei; 6. 
hms; 8. Sir 
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The Frog’s Song 


By Erna Kable 


Ir was the morning after Miss Day’s 
pupils’ recital. Suddenly Lillian and Mary, 
dragging Effie by the hands, burst into 
the studio. 

Lillian’s eyes were flashing, “Oh, Miss 
Day,” she shouted excitedly, “Effie’s not 
going to take music lessons any more! She 
says it’s no use, she'll never be able to play 
like Clemence Lee, anyway.” 

Miss Day smiled. “Come, sit down. I 
want to tell you a story.” 

The three little girls sat down on the 
sofa, and then Miss Day began, 

“One fine morning a redbird sat on the 
limb of a tree and trilled his morning song. 
“How beautiful—how beautiful,’ he thought 
when he had finished singing, and then he 
heard a queer noise. 

““Croak, croak.’ 


“Dear me, what a dreadful sound,’ 
thought the little bird. He looked up and 
all around. 

““Croak, croak.’ There was 
again. The redbird looked down.” 

On a mossy stone at the edge of the pond 


the noise 


sat a great, green frog blinking his big, 
round eyes; and he said, “Croak, croak.” 

The redbird sighed, and then he said, 
“Dear me, Mr. Frog, why do you make 
that ugly noise?” 

“Ugly noise?” the frog answered in sur- 
prise. “Why, I was singing my morning 
song.” 

The little bird was filled with disgust. 
He felt that something must be done, so 
he threw back his head and burst into his 
loveliest song. He trilled and he warbled 
to his heart’s content; and then he said, 
“That, Mr. Frog, is a morning song. Now, 
you try to sing it.” 

The frog merely sat and blinked his eyes. 

Then the redbird said, “Come, come, Mr. 
Frog. Why don’t you try?” 

The frog blinked his great round eyes 
again and then he answered, “Poor little 
redbird, don’t you know that my song is as 
beautiful for me as your sing is for you?” 

Lillian and Mary and Effie looked into 
each other’s eyes solemnly. Then Effie 
smiled at Miss Day. “I think Mr. Frog was 
right about that.” 

The little girls got up to go. 

Effie said, ‘““Thank you for the story, Miss 
Day. I'll come for my lesson in the morning.” 
x Ok Ok * x 

Questions to Think About 

1. Do you think Mr. Frog was right? 

2. What did he really mean? 

3. Do you think Mr. Frog thought his 
song more beautiful than the redbird's? 

4. Have you ever felt like Effie? 

5. What do you think the redbird thought? 

6. What Iesson do we learn from Miss 
Day's story? 


Dear JUNion ETUDE: 

have been taking Tun Ervpp for two 
years, and I think it is about time I wrote to 
you to tell you how much I like it. When it 
arrives I can hardly wait to open it. Just 
think, I was wishing for a certain piece last 
month, and this month it was there! And I 
enjoy reading letters from other Juniors, in 
the Letter Box. How I wish some of them 
would write to me! , 

From your friend, 
GuApys Youne (Age 15), 
Connecticut. 


Dear JUNIOR ETuDE: 

I am a little girl, four years old and I enjoy 
music very much, I can sing and play the 
piano by ear, and can name over one hundred 
classics when my mother plays a few bars of 
them. I would love to come to your house and 
play for you and name some of the pieces you 
would play for me. I entertained the children 
at my sister’s school during music week, and 
I enjoyed it very much. 

: From your friend, 
ROSALIE BINDER (Age 4), 
Pennsylvania. 


Juniors of Joliette, Province of Quebec, Canada 


As usual the Junior Etupe Contests are omitted during July and 


August. The results of the June contest will appear in November 


Annie’s Composer Dolls 


(Just for Girls) 
By Riva Henry 


“I DO GET SO TIRED of practicing my piano 
lessons on these hot summer days,” Verna . 
complained as she settled herself on the 
top step of Annie’s shady veranda. 

“T don’t!” Annie answered without stop- 
ping her work of cutting out paper dolls. 

“No?” queried Verna with a surprised 
stare. “And are you playing with paper 
dolls? Why, Annie, you're old for 
that !” 

“T know it,” Annie replied. “But these 
are not just ordinary paper dolls. They are 
composer dolls.” 

“They must be something new,” 
Verna. “Do tell me about them.” 

“My piano teacher often tells me little 
stories about the livés of the composers 
whose works I am studying,” Annie an- 
swered, “and I always had trouble remem- 
bering them. But now,” she went on, “I’ve 
started collecting pictures of these com- 
posers, and when I can get them in the 
correct size I cut out the head and shoulders, 
and paste them on the tops of old paper 
dolls.” 

“And how does that help you to remem- 
ber what your teacher has told you?” Verna 
wanted to know. 

“Well,” explained Annie, “after playing 
with them they seem like close friends to 
me. I keep them between the pages of a 
large note book, and whenever I learn 
something new about a composer I jot it 
down on his or her page.” 

“Another reason why I’m fond of these 
home made dolls,” Annie added, “is because 
they have made my practice hour much 
more jnteresting.” 

“How’s that?” inquired Verna eagerly. 
“T want to accomplish all I can in my prac- 
tice hour, too.” 

“Every day before I begin practicing I 
gather up the dolls of all the composers 
in my lesson. Then as I play each piece or 
exercise I set its composer doll on the 
music rack of my piano; and really,” she 
declared, “I’m a lot more careful about 
making mistakes with those picture dolls 
watching me.” 

“Not a bad idea at all,” Verna admitted 
thoughtfully. “I think I'll try it myself!” 


too 


“ 


said 


Composer Initial Puzzle 
By Dorothy Baker 


give 
must 


will 
Answers 


THE initials of the following 
the name of a composer. 
give all words or names. 

1. A percussion instrument; 2. A French 
composer; 3. A wood wind instrument; 
4. A brass instrument; 5. A term meaning 
rather slow; 6. The first name of a con- 
temporary pianist; 7. The surname of a 
contemporary violinist; 8. A double-reed 
wood wind instrument; 9. One of the 
world’s greatest opera composers; 10. The 
composer of the “Unfinished Symphony”, 
11. The- colloquial name of the tympani; 
12. A famous Belgian concert violinist and 
conductor. 


Answers to Composer Initial 
Puzzle: 


1. Tympani; 2. Saint-Saéns; 3. Clarinet; 
4. Horn; 5. Andante; 6. Ignace ( Paderew- 
ski); 7. Kreisler; 8. Oboe; 9. Wagner; 
10. Schubert; 11. Kettle Drum; 12. Ysaye. 
Initials give TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


A Genius Who Does 
Not See 


(Continued from Page 434) 


without melody means nothing. Melody is 
to music what the blood is to the human 
body. I truly believe that we are ready for 
a decided return to melodic inspiration and 
to general clarity and charm.” 

At this point of the conversation Alec 
returns to the piano, and he plays Cham- 
inade’s always lovely Automne. 

“T just love this Autumn,” he comments, 
while the melody sings under his fingers. 
“It is so atmospheric, so filled with the 
perfume of dying leaves, of wet forest 
lanes—I often play it for my own pleas- 
ure.” 

Alec Templeton believes that Debussy 
has been a chief factor in this century's 
musical evolution. “His influence has been 
very definite on all composers in the past 
twenty-five years,” he states. “The most 
remarkable thing about it is that, regard- 
less of nationalities or native characteris- 
tics, everyone has fallen under the magic 
spell. Debussy remains the most powerful! 
force that ever swayed the world, musically 
speaking. Still, he did nothing toward that 
end, he was the opposite of an arriviste 
(one having ‘arrived’) and his music is 
apparently more for the elect than for the 
man on the street. Is it not extraordinary 
that he finally reached the heart of that 
very man? Now, the Rezerie is hummed 
around corners, by people who remain in 
the dark as to the identity of its Composer.” 

We now discuss the French school of 
to-day. “A distinction ought to be made,” 
he continued in subtle jest, “between those 
who are sincere and those, such as Milhaud 
and Poulenc, who, I think, write with their 
tongues in their cheeks.” 

As he speaks, Alec branches into an 
improvisation in Poulenc style, such as, 
“Poulenc, for instance, invents a short but 
appealing little melody. He exposes it sim- 
ply, but unfortunately he gets into un- 
warranted complications, changes of style, 
heaviness of harmonization, which are no 
longer in keeping with the character of 
the original. Milhaud, also a gifted mu- 
sician, is liable to write one page of very 
attractive, fresh and spontaneous music, as 
he did at the beginning of one of his 
sonatas for violin and piano. Then we turn 
the page, and everything becomes aggres- 
sive, ear rending, in short, voluntarily ugly. 
No doubt such authors do that with a view 
toward ‘knocking them cold.’ Why don't 
they remain sincere, such as Ravel was? 
I am at a loss to explain.” 


Approves American Music 


ALec TEMPLETON, of course, is an expert 
on jazz, and he thinks it will mark its 
stamp more and more upon the musical 
production on this side of the Atlantic. 
“The music of such American composers 
as George Gershwin, Cole Porter, Jerome 
Kern and Ferde Grofé,” he declares, “is 
certainly very fine; and it will have a 
definite influence on music of a more serious 
character.” 

Here, and in order to emphasize the 
accuracy of the foregoing prediction, we 
must mention the name of John Alden 
Carpenter. The noted Chicago composer 
has written several compositions in which, 
indeed, there are unmistakable shadows of 
the higher type of refined jazz. Let us 
quote a few: the Concertino, for piano and 
orchestra; the Diversion, in G major for 
piano solo; and.the stunning ballet, “Sky- 
scrapers.” 

In concluding, Alec Templeton turns back 
to classicism. “The various types of the so- 
called ultramodern music that I have lis- 
tened to,” he says, “make me more con- 
vinced than ever of the genius of the great 
Bach, All the harmonies which are now 
used, can be found in the works of Bach.” 

It was getting late and, although reluc- 


tantly, I had to take leave. I carried away 
with me a deep and lasting impression of 
my visit with this young man of twenty- 
seven, so phenomenally endowed by nature. 
Alec Templeton has never in his hfe seen 
the sun, nor the moon, nor the stars. He 
does not know what light is. The names of 
the colors have no meaning for him. Still, 
he hears, he feels, he receives countless im- 
pressions; he evaluates, he comes to con- 
clusions, with an accuracy that is a subject 
for wonder. Throughout his successes he 
has remained unaffected, simple and gentle. 
He is an authentic genius; a genius in the 
full and exceptional French meaning of the 
word géme. 

And who knows? Perhaps it was God 
himself, who in His infinite purpose, took 
away Alec Templeton’s sight, “that his soul 
might see.” 


Recent Record Releases 
(Continued from Page 432) 


as a symphony conductor on radio makes 
him an ideal leader for recording. 

Liszt's “Second Piano Concerto, in A 
major,” is'a richer and more poetic score 
than his “First Concerto.” Heard less fre- 
quently in concert, it is undeserving of its 
neglect. Based almost entirely upon one 
theme, it has been called “The Life and 
Adventures of a Melody.” The concerto is 
in movement, although divided into 
sections suggestive of movements. One 
critic has. written of this music: “Never 
has Liszt rioted more unreservedly in fitful 
orgies of flashing color. It is monstrous, 
formless, whimsical and fantastic, if you 
will; but it is also magical and gorgeous as 


one 
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THE ETUDE for August, 


A Brahms Master 
Lesson by Guy Maier 


Mr. Guy Maier, who conducts the Teachers’ 
Round Table in The Etude, is not merely a 
virtuoso pianist, but also a very able and 
distinguished pedagog. He has-prepared a 
Master Lesson on the Scherzo in F minor 
by Brahms. It is one of the most brilliant 
and helpful pieces of didactie analysis we 
have seen. It will keep thousands of fingers 
of readers of The Etude busy in August. 


Diversions of 
the Masters 


What did the great masters do in order to 
have a good time? How did they choose to 
amuse themselves? Mr. Jerome Bengis has 
made this a subject of delightful research, 
and we have appended pictures showing how 
musicians of to-day seek recreation, 


Buckwheat Notes 


Ever hear of ‘“‘buckwheat notes’’? Thousands 
and thousands of Americans use them for 
notation, to the exclusion of all others. Mrs. 
Katherine P. Fulling; 


in an article called ‘‘Singers of the 


1939, Will Include These Interesting Features 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


Soil.’ tells the curious and 


interesting story of this unusual method of reading music. 


Music Before the Little One Goes to School 


The late Dr. Preston Ware Orem, for years music critie of the Theodore Presser Company, 


was a ‘‘natural born’’ 


expert upon music for children, This is the last article he left for 


The Etude, and we are convinced that his final message to our readers will be one which 


both parents and teachers will find momentous. 


The Music of Latin America 


In an editorial, an outline is given of the musical achievements of the “‘Other Americas’’ 
with their musical delight and eharm, which now contribute so much to our life in the United 


States. 
“Empress of the Keyboard.’’ 


The Student Conductor 
(Continued from Page 477) . 


changes as directed by his teacher. Soon 
these ideas transfer to the mechanics of 
playing his instrument. He gets the habit 
of actually “following the stick” from the 
very beginning. He learns to play softly 
when the baton covers little space, and soon 
learns that if the music is of a separated, 
accented style the baton stops; and in legato 
passages the baton moves smoothly with no 
stops. The physical expression of rhythm, 
speed, volume and style enables his teacher 
to check constantly on his progress in mu- 
sicianship and to help him improve in this 


phase of study along with the betterment, 


of his technical ability. 

The more we act as a guest conductor 
at clinics and festivals, and as a judge at 
various contests, the more we are convinced 
that the fundamentals of student directing 
should be acquired by all, and that they are 
of the utmost importance to every member 
Py our organizations and not for a chosen 
ew. : . , 
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“phony” they are used in o 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUI 


The cover of the issue will be a beautiful girlhood portrait of Teresa Carrefo, 


Do You Know 


That at nine years of age Handel wrote 
fugues and motets as exercises in composi- 
tion, and played organ of .the Cathedral 
of Halle when his master, Zachau, wished 
to have a vacation? 

*x* * + * * 

That Beethoven was the first composer 
to recognize the true value of the tympani 
(kettle drums) ? The schersi of the “Eroica” 
and “Fifth, in C minor” 
interesting for study. In the Dona Nobis of 
his “Mass in D (Missa sole:mis)” the drums 
are in B-flat and F, a key seemingly quite 
foreign to that of the movement. He de- 
parted from the tonic and dominant tuning 
of the drums, and in the second act of 
“Fidelio” they are at a diminished fifth, 
A-natural and E-flat. In the ita i 2 


+. + 2s 
: er 
“What kind of mus 
“Well, I'm not rn} 
either rare or | vell 


Bein 


_et les parfums tournent dans lair du 


symphonies are _ 


certo recordiaie not to be missed 
bia set 362). 
Felix Weingartner gives us the 


thoven’s “Fidelio Overture” (Columbil 
69545D) to date; and Arthur Fiedle 
sents competent, straightforward re 
of Ravel's Bolero and Halvorsen’s pc 
March of the Boyards (Victor set M+ 
Of interest, since both compositions W 
sent trends in contemporary music, a 
Scherso from Harl McDonald’s ‘ 
Symphony” and Menotti’s Overtu 
“Amelia Goes to the Ball’ (Victor 
15377). Played by the Philadelphia 
chestra under the direction of 
Ormandy, both pieces are given br 
performances. | 

Emma Boynet, protegée and assistafl 
the noted French pedagog, Isidor Ph 
and representative of France in the 
of piano music at the New York We 
Fair, has made an album presenting a q 
section of French piano music from < 
1880 to 1910 (Victor set M-549). Al® 
pieces are skillfully written, but only 
is of true significance—Debussy’s Les } 


The others are Fifth Barcarolle of Fe 
Nocturne en forme de valse by Pie 
Baigneuses au Soleil by de Sévérac; 
Bourée Fantasque and Idylle by Chat 
Ravel's witty and scintillating Albe 
del Gracioso (The Morning Serenade 
Merry Jester) receives its first dom 
recording in its original form (as a 
solo) under the capable hands of 
Maria Sanroma (Victor disc 4425) ; 
Rachmaninoft’s Etude Tableau in F m 
and Prelude in G-sharp minor together 
Scriabin’s early works, Etude, Op. 2, I 
and Prelude, Op. 11, No. 2, are rend 
with fine musical insight by Anatole K 
(Columbia disc 69569D). The piano stu 
will find much of inspiration in these 
cordings. 

It has often been said that a trio. is n 
difficult to write than a quartet, since 
task of making the trio sound is a ha 
one. It is to the complete credit of - 
Frangaix, the young French composer, 
his “Trio in C major” not only sounds, 
is also a spontaneous and animated 
Played by the Pasquier Trio (Colur 
set X-130), it is given a competent and 
grained performance. Frangaix contr 
his four movements ingertiously by hay 
his first and third movement. played \ 
mutes and the other two without. i 

Recommended: Dvorak’s happy and ti 
ful “Sonatina in G major, Op. 100,” pla 
by Ossy Renardy and Walter Robert ( 
lumbia set X-129) ; Boellman’s Toccat 
Gigout’s Toccata for organ, played by 
ward Commette (Columbia dise 69523 
Herbert Janssen’s fine singing of Schub 
Standchen and of Schumann’s Die B 
Grenadiere (Victor disc 15379) ; Har 
“Sonata No. 6, in G minor,” for obo 
harpsichord, played by Mitchell Miller 
Yella Pessl (Victor dise 15378) ; anc 
Victor discs, 1975 and 1976, conta 
several “Pieces de clavecins en concer 
Rameau—played by Barrére (flute), 
zedo (harp), and Britt ceisleneelialy 
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DR SALE by owner: Violin, Stradi- 
s model of period 1723. Made by 
mech Master* who studies in the old 
mona School. Wood is of quality used 
Amati and other Italian Master. 
lin is up to concert pitch and guar- 
eed to be as stated by expert violin 
thority. Address Box 86, Lambertville, 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY is announced as 
having been appointed as Charles Eliot 
Norton Professor of Poetry at Harvard Uni- 
versity, for the 1939-1940 academic year. 
Though designated as a chair of poetry, this 
Professorship is awarded annually, without 
regard to nationality, to men of high dis- 
tinction and preferably of international 
reputation in poetry, music, or any other of 
the fine arts. It is believed to be the first 
time a musician and composer has been 
chosen for this post. Stravinsky will live in 
Cambridge and give at least six public 
lectures. 


MORE THAN SEVENTY-TWO THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS were the gross receipts of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company during its 
recent three day season in Dallas, Texas. 


THE HANDEL AND 
HAYDN. SOCIETY of 
Boston, America’s oldest 
singing organization of real 
oratorio proportions, closed 
its one hundred and 
twenty-fourth season with 
a performance of “The 
Damnation of Faust” by 
Berlioz, on the evening of 
April 16th, in Symphony 
Hall, with Dr. Thompson 
Stone conducting. Gertrude Ehrhart, Boston 
soprano, was the Marguerite; Paul Althouse, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, sang as Faust; 
Gean Greenwell, basso, was the Mephisto- 
pheles; and Mark Love, Chicago City Opera 
Company baritone, the Brander. The organ- 
ization gave its first performance, Haydn’s 
“Creation,” in the Stone Chapel, on Christ- 
mas night, 1815, with Gottlieb Graupner 
conducting. 


GOTTLIEB 
GRAUPNER 


WHEN WALTER GIESEKING was solo- 
ist at a near-closing concert of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Eugene 
Goossens, he played the “Concerto in D 
minor, No. 3” of Rachmaninoff, “so superbly 
that the audience sprang to its feet and 
shouted its acclaim.” 


VIOLINS AND ‘VIOLINISTS is a cheer- 
ful little journal filled with varied informa- 
tion of interest to devotees of this “Queen 
of Instruments.” Several of its early numbers 
have been coming as most welcome visitors 
to our desk. Good luck to our vigorous 
young contemporary and its optimistic 
editor ! 


THE. ST. LOUIS 
GRAND OPERA ASSO- 
CIATION is an_ opera 
venture underwritten by 
one hundred individuals 
and firms to present opera 
on a non-profit basis—the 
second such enterprise in 
the United States, with 
San Francisco as the first. 
Its bow to the public was 
made on April 17th, with 
a performance of Wagner’s “Die Walkiire” 
with Lauritz Melchior, Danish tenor, and 
Marjorie Lawrence, Australian soprano, in 
the leading réles. Verdi’s “Otello” followed 
on April 21st, and Gounod’s “Faust” on 
the 24th. Metropolitan Opera Company 
artists interpreted all leading characters. 


MAR JORIE 
LAWRENCE 


TRAIPSIN’ WOMAN CABIN, eighteen 
miles south of Ashland, Kentucky, was the 
scene of the Ninth Annual American Folk 
Song Festival on June 11th. Last Year 
twenty thousand people from all lands 
treked the picturesque Mayo Trail to this 
windowless little cabin to hear the mountain 
songs by mountain singers. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE ANNUAL BACH FESTIVAL at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, was 
held on June 9th and 10th with Dr. Albert 
Riemenschneider conducting. The “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” was the item of.chief in- 
terest. Eminent vocal and instrumental artists 
contributed to the programs. 


DANTE FIORILLO, of Westwood, New 
Jersey, has been awarded the Pulitzer trav- 
eling fellowship in music, which is given 
each year “to the student of music in 
America deemed most talented and deserving 
of this provision for European study.” 


A “CONCERTO FOR CLARINET,” by 
Henry Brant, has been awarded the One 
Hundred Dollar Prize offered by the Society 
of Professional Musicians of New York. 


THESSOCIETY ZO 
EGYPTIAN MUSIC, with 
the collaboration of the 
Egyptian State Broadcast- 
ing Company of Cairo re- 
cently presented a program 
of chamber music, includ- 
ing the “Quartet. in F 
minor, Op. 10” of Hinde- 
rvth;~“Sonata in B minor, 
fcr violin and piano” by 
Respighi; the “Quartet in 
C major” by Hittel; the “Trio with Piano, 
in C minor, Op. 2,” by Suk; and “Starnelli 
e Ballade, for string quartet” by Malipiero. 
The artists were M. M. Adolphe ‘Menaszes, 
violin; Silvestro Catecchio, violin; Joseph 
Hiittel, alto (viola) and piano; and Mayer 
Reininger, violoncello. 


JOSEPH 
HUTTEL 


Competitions 


PRIZES OF TWO HUNDRED FIFTY 
DOLLARS and One Hundred Fifty Dol- 
lars, each, are offered for the best and 
second best Concert Piano Solo and for 
the best and second best Entertaining 
Piano Solo, entered in THe Erupe Piano 
Solo Composition Prize Contest. Com- 
petition open to all composers excepting 
members of the staff of THe Erupe and 
employees of the Theodore Presser Co.; 
closes November 1, 1939; complete infor- 
mation from THe Erupre Piano Composi- 
tion Prize Contest, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE EURIDICE CHORUS of Phil- 
adelphia offers a Prize of One Hundred 
Dollars for a Chorus for Women’s 
Voices, in three or more parts, either a 
capella or unaccompanied, and to words 
of the composer’s choice. Compositions 
must be received not later than October 
1, 1939, addressed to The Art Alliance, 
251 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, to whom application may 
be made for further information. 


THE PADEREWSKI PRIZE COM- 
PETITION offers $1,000 for the best 
work for Chamber Orchestra, and a sec- 
ond $1,000 for a concerto or other serious 
work for a solo instrument with sym- 
phonic orchestra. Works must not exceed 
fifteen to twenty minutes in performance, 
and must be received before February 1. 
1940. 

Full information from Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Allen, Secretary Paderewski Fund, 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS is offered by the Henry Had- 
ley Foundation for the best composition 
in any of the major forms to be sub- 
mitted within the autumn months. Full 
particulars may be had from the Henry 
Hadley Foundation, 633 West 155th 
Street, New York City. 


ERNEST BLOCH’S new “Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra” had its first public 
performance when on a program in London 
late in April, with Joseph Szigeti as soloist 
and Sir Thomas Beecham leading the Phil- 
harmonic Society Orchestra. 


PADEREWSKI’S FAREWELL TO NEW 
YORK was to have been a concert at Mad- 
ison Square Garden on the evening of May 
27th, and an audience of fifteen thousand 
was gathered for the event, when the sev- 
enty-eight year old “Emperor of the Piano- 
forte” collapsed and had to be taken to his 
private railway car that had carried him as 
far as Los Angeles and back, while he played 
twenty of his scheduled twenty-five engage- 
ments. On advice of his physician the “living 
immortal among musicians” cancelled the re- 
maining concerts and in the night of May 
30th sailed on the Normandie for his home 
in Switzerland. 


THE. METROPOLITAN OPERA COM- 
PANY drew sixty-eight thousand attendants 
to its eight performances in one week, in 
April, at Cleveland, Ohio. Forty Thousand 
of these came from outside Cleveland, with 
delegations from several bordering states. 


HERBERT L. CLARKE, conductor of the 
Long Beach Municipal Band (California), 
and internationally famous cornetist long 
soloist with the Sousa Band, received re- 
cently the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music, from Phillips University of Enid, 
Oklahoma. — io 


TURKISH SONGS made up the program 
of a gala concert given on February four- 
teenth, at Cairo, Egypt, by the eminent 
Turkish singer, Mounir Nottedin Bey of the 
Conservatory of Istanbul. 


MISS HELEN L. CRAMM, widely 
known American composer, especially of fas- 
cinating pieces for little tots, passed away 
on June 14, at the age of eighty. Born at 
Pembroke, New Hampshire, December 8, 
1858, Haverhill, Massachusetts has been 
her home since 1872. Her musical education 
was received at the New England Con- 


servatory, supplemented by studies with 
eminent private teachers. Her compositions 


and compilations are numbered by the 
score; and these exhibited her peculiar 
genius for melody which gave a charm to 
all she wrote. Her reputation as a teacher 
was second only to that as a composer. 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH, internationall 
famous soprano, and for many years of thy 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Edwar« 
de Coppet, eminent patron of music an¢ 
especially of the great Flonzaley Quartet 
are to be honored by bronze plaques on twe 
endowed chairs in the Town Hall of Nev 
York, as “tributes to those whose work anc 
worth inspire those who come hither t 
emulate their example.” | 

JOSE ITURBI, pianist and conductor, ha: 
had a season of brilliant success at the heac 
of the Orchestra of the Theatre Colon o 
Buenos-Ayres. | 


WHAT A BLOW to our American musica 
art. The management of the New Yorl 
World’s Fair announced on May 24th tha 
after May 29th “all programs of classica 
music scheduled for the Hall of Music woul 
be cancelled,” and that popular music a 
popular prices would be substitutel. So Com: 
mercial'sm literally kicks Frau Art out o 
bed. 


“THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF’ 
by Gian-Carlo Menotti, twenty-seven yea 
old American composer, and the first oper: 
to be commissioned by N. B. C. for radio 
had its world premiére on April 22nd, witl 
the collaboration of the N. B. C. Orchestra 
and with Mary Hopple as The Old Maid 
Robert Weede as Son of the Trail, Margare 
Daum as Letitia, and Dorothy Sarnoff a 
Miss Pinkerton. Alberto Erede conducted 
and Joseph Curton, as Narrator, set th 
stage and linked the episodes. 


TOE “SRE TLE DE 
BIRTHDAY of Natanael 
Berg, the eminent Swedish 
composer was celebrated 
by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Stockholm which 
invited him to conduct a 
program of his own works, 
including his “Fourth Sym- 
phony, -‘The Seasons’ ”’; 
his widely played “Con- 
certo for Piano and Or- 
chestra,” with W. Witkowsky as soloist; anc 
“The Hymn of Israel” for mixed choru: 
and orchestra. 


NATANAEL 
BERG 


ST. LOUIS SUMMER OPERA at Fores 
Park opened with a performance of Friml’ 
“Rose Marie” on the evening of June 2nd 
and it will close with the American premiér 
of “Victoria and Her Husband.” 


THE HORATIO PARKER FELLOW. 
SHIP for musical composition, in the Amer. 
ican Academy of Rome, has been awardec 
to William Douglas Denny of Berkeley 
California. se 


-THE ANNUAL BERKSHIRE SYM 
PHONIC FESTIVAL, by the Roston Sym 
phony Orchestra under the direction of 
Koussevitzky, is announced for August 3 
Sth, 6th, 10th, 12th and 13th, in the new 
Tanglewood Shed which has been re 
at an expense of $91,193.95. 


SOLANGE DELMAS, colorati 
of the Grand Opéra of - : 
for a concert tour of the 


ae 


ably far better known to citizens of the United States 

than ever before. Owing to unsettled conditions in 
Europe, vast numbers of tourists, who have heretofore set 
sail for Havre, Southampton, Hamburg or Naples, have 
bought passage upon the sumptuous liners for South Amer- 
ican tours. Thus part of the annual treasure that went 
overseas to Europe was transferred to our sister republics 
to the South. In addition to this, air transit has brought 
the continent very close to us. 

We hail this opportunity with joy. Latin-American in 
origin, the people of the countries of South America feel 
themselves just as much Americans as do the citizens of 
New Hampshire, Alabama, Iowa, Texas or Oregon. They 
are just as proud of their countries and just as zealous in 
their patriotism. It is highly desirable, for a multitude 
of reasons, that our citizens should come to know more 
and more of our fine neighbors to the South; and we wel- 
come whole-heartedly their visits to us. ; 

For years The Etude has read with the keenest interest 
the reports of musical progress in our sister republics. We 
have watched the cosmopolitan nature of their programs; 
we have observed the development of new and interesting 
musical ideas; we have sensed the coming of a new flavor 
m musical art, part Latin, part cosmopolitan, and part 
Indian. Moreover, they have sent us new and delightful 
rhythms and melodies, which have been warmly welcomed. 
The Argentine Tango as well as the Brazilian Samba and 
Marcha have a flavor that is most distinctive. 

While all South America is Iberian in its culture, it 
must be remembered that Brazil, with more territory than 
the United States, and, with half the terrain and popula- 
tion of South America, is Portuguese and not Spanish. 
The mother country, Portugal, has produced compara- 
tively few musicians of international renown. On the other 
hand, Brazil has given us music workers and composers 
of high ability and distinction. 

To our minds, the greatest pianist born on this side of 
the Atlantic was the brilliant Venezuelan, Teresa Carreno, 


l \HE magnificent continent of South America is prob- 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION IN WASHINGTON 


From this magnificent building in Washington are broadcast 
the Pan-American concerts which have been heard by millions. 


The Patio 


and we consider it a matter of peculiar good fortune to 
have known her very well indeed. The daughter of the 
Minister of Finance of her native country, who was a good 
amateur musician and her first teacher, she had unusual 
advantages in her native City of Caracas, where she was 
born December 22, 1853. An extraordinarily beautiful 
child, she made a sensation when she made her début in 
New York City at the age of nine. Much of her life svas 
spent in the United States. She once said, “I speak Amer- 
ican and not English.” This she did with no suggestion 
of her Spanish-American heritage. Carreno was so Amer- 
ican in her ways that she resembled a very Yankee aunt 
of the Editor, and he always laughingly addressed her as 
“Aunt Emma.” Few people know of the influence of Car- 
reno upon the life of Edward MacDowell. MacDowell was 
a capricious and somewhat difficult child. Carreno, who 
was one of his first teachers, tried to win him with affec- 
tion and kisses, only to find them received with a boyish 
resentment. Then she threatened him with kisses if his 
work fell below what she expected. The strategy worked 
wonderfully. In speaking to your Editor, she once said, 
“The world will never know what a time I had in turn- 
ing that Quaker into a musician.” Later, however, she was 
of enormous service to him by playing his compositions, 
“everywhere.” 

For a time, Carreno studied with Louis Moreau Gott- 
schalk. Your Editor’s father knew Gottschalk well; and, 
once, when visiting him, father heard the child play. 
Gottschalk referred to her as “My South American dia- 
mond.” Later, she studied with Chopin’s pupil, Georges 
A. St. Clair Mathias in Paris, and then with Rubinstein, 
who declared her the “Empress of the Keyboard.” At the 
age of thirteen she commenced her first European tours, 
which lasted over ten years. In the meantime, she had de- 
veloped a beautiful voice. She married the operatic con- 
ductor, Giovanni Tagliapietra (1846-1921), who was a 
member of an old Venetian family of high distinction and 
was well known in New York as a vocal teacher. She 
joined his company on a tour of South America. Becom- 


ing dissatisfied with him, she “told him to get out” and 
then went down into the orchestra pit and conducted the 
company for the remainder of the tour. She was married 
four times. Emile Sauret (1852-1920), the violinist, was 
her second husband. Her third husband was Eugene Fran- 
cis Charles d’Albert (1864-1932), pianist and composer; 
and her fourth husband, Arturo Tagliapietra, was the 
brother of her first spouse. With him, a devoted and un- 
derstanding consort, she spent her last years in happiness. 
Mme. Carrefio was a woman of great personal understand- 
ing, fine spiritual nature, and high character. In conver- 
sations with her, she tearfully revealed to us her struggles 
to meet the shortcomings of her first husbands. 

Judging from the performers we have heard and -the 
compositions we have seen, South America is teeming with 
talent. When students, like Carreno or Guiomar Novaes, 
are put through a long period of serious study, magnificent 
results are obtained. Many of the simpler South Amer- 
ican compositions are remarkable for alluring rhythms 
and an emotional charm often entirely wanting in northern 
climes. While the more or less distinctive Iberian themes 
are charming, it is not difficult to sense in more modern 
and representative works the aboriginal Indian and African 
elements which have a kind of genetic influence that is 
very powerful. It should never be forgotten that in the 
blood of many of our South American brothers run traces 
of the Incas, the Aztecs and the Mayas, who produced 
the most astounding aboriginal civilizations of the new 
world. 

The majestic opera houses in the large South Amer- 
ican cities indicate the popular love for song and the 
drama in Latin style. The conservatories are very indi- 
vidual in their appeal and in their methods, which are 
based upon European types rather than those same types 
as adapted to conditions in the United States. 

The Pan-American Union in Washington, as we have 
frequently noted, presents many concerts of original and 
folk compositions of the South American countries, played 
by our fine Naval and Military bands and orchestras. Thus, 
for some years, the citizens of the United States have heard 
the beautiful and impressive music: of South America. 
These concerts have been sent by short wave radio to 
all of the South American countries and have been one 
of the strongest means we have discovered of promoting 
international amity. As Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director gen- 
eral, has continually pointed out, music is an interna- 
tional language, a kind of supertongue which is vastly 
superior to orations, arguments and debates, for bringing 
about a spirit of interappreciation. Let us have more and 
more interchange of musical interests with our sister 
republics. 


Twenty Million Potential Players 


HE Convention of the Music Industries which meets 

this month at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 
represents a very significant and necessary group of busi- 
ness enterprises concerned in the making of musical instru- 
ments, and in the collecting, production and sale of all of 
the materials that go into their manufacture. 

It is hard for a novice to conceive how vast are the 
ramifications of these industries, which call upon the whole 
world for raw materials and parts. 

If you are in New York and plan to visit the World’s 
Fair, you will not find on the grounds of the Fair one 
very small fraction of the magnificent and immensely inter- 
esting display of materials, instruments and everything to 
do with music, that you will find in this “World’s Fair 
of the Music Industries” at the Hotel New Yorker, Eighth 
Avenue and Thirty-Fourth Street. Several floors of this 
great hotel are given over to these industries, and The 
Etude advises its readers, who may be in New York from 
August first to third, not to miss this fine exposition which 
they may see without cost. 

Unfortunately, there are no substantial and farreaching 


surveys of the actual numbers of music students and play- 
ers in America. However, cross sections have been surveyed 
and we may make an-estimate, which we believe is con- 
servative, that there are at least twenty million players of 
musical instruments in America. The Piano Manufac- 
turers Association reports that there are probably nine 
million players upon the piano. 

The increase, during the past ten years, in the number 
of performers upon band and orchestral instruments, has 
been enormous. “Life,” during the past year, estimated 
that there are one hundred and fifty thousand bands and 
orchestras in America. It is a very poor band or orchestra 
in these days that does not have at least thirty players. 
This would make four and a half million band players. 
In addition to these are the orchestra performers and play- 
ers upon all manner of other instruments. 

It is very gratifying to see a fine increase in the number 
of pianofortes manufactured. One dealer reports that he 
has increased the floor space in his factory over fifty 
thousand feet in four years. — *s 


The millions of dollars that have been spent upon 


musical instruments in the last decade are staggering. Wise 
publicists are beginning to look upon this as an invaluable 
investment. 


The Music of Nineteen ondred and Now 


EMPORA mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis”; so 


runs the old Latin line. Indeed, times do change and — 


we change with them. In the eight-hundred pound time 
capsule, which the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 


ing Company have sunk in the New York City Fair - 


Grounds (with the idea that some time in 2694 A.D., or 
thereabouts, some of our descendants may want to dig it 
up and look at the contents) there are three compositions 
which are supposed to represent the music of now: ' 
1. Finlandia of Jean Sibelius; 
2. The Stars and Stripes Forever, by John Philip Sousa; 
3. Flat Foot Floogie, by Bud Green, Slim Gaillard and 


Slam Stewart. 


So Easy! 


NCE in London we attended a concert at which Saint- 

Saéns was the artist. He was noted for his effortless, 
unpretentious playing. As we were leaving the hall an 
elderly gentleman remarked, “My word, wasn’t it easy!” 
Of course, the ability to surmount great technical obstacles 
is the result of long and hard practice; but some players 
give the impression that the work is still one of “impos- 
sible” difficulty. When Siloti first played in America, as 
a comparatively young man (1898), he played with such 
astounding ease and impassivity that the public of that 
day was not impressed with his virtuosity. Liszt rhap- 
sodies rained from his coat sleeves with so little exertion 
that he surely could not compare with the lathered gentle- 
men of the keyboard who made all the difficulties obvious 
by their snorts and gyrations. 

We have an idea, however, that a great deal of music 
is made far too much of a physical struggle. We hunt out 
the hard way to do things. There is far too much time 
given to working out problems “at the keyboard,” which 
should have been first worked out in the understanding. 
“Who taught you to make that marvelous trill?” we once 
asked d’Albert, after a Beethoven recital in Berlin. “Nie- 
mand,” he answered, “Ich hab es immer gehabt.” What he 
meant was that he heard in his mind’s ear just how it 
should be played and then, with uninhibited fingers, 
played it. Of course he could have gone through the 
operose process of fighting it out with a metronome. Some 
can get it in no other way and then the difficulty is that 
it is hard to get rid of the suggestion of a mechanical 
background. Most people have a fine natural trill and do 


not realize it. Take your technical struggles easily, by — 
letting your wits spare the callouses on your finger tips. 
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DEDICATION OF RECITAL BY 
ADVANCED PUPIL 


In dreams do we frequently yearn 
For childhood’s fantastical things, 

for far away haunts with their 
scented jaunts, 

And for nature on fluttering wings. 


sweet 


it, after all, what a delight 

Just to dally the dull hours away; 
Von’t you join us this testival night 
In our fanciful musical play? 

et your thoughts to our woodland be 
borne, _ 

Be your visions transported on high: 
Vhilst our souls in delight take to wing 
for their flight 

s the birds coursing far in the sky. 


—Pause— 
And now, dedicating our Musicale, I will 
y If I Were a Bird, by Henselt. 


and Girl enter, looking about as if in 
of something. 


\ll our lovely hopes have vanished, 
Ve have missed the grand array, 

n the flowerets and the birdies 

gh and dance, and sing and play. 


er mine, are you not weary? 

> have traveled far and long; 

ne, let’s rest—and then quite merry 
neward steps we'll cheer with song. 


SCENERY 

Trees and. shrubs for background. Bench for children to rest upon. 
Stuffed birds make very effective,atmosphere. Moon showing through trees. 
Small green lights might be used to give effect of fireflies among shrub- 


IBEW s 


Two Daisies 


Two Woodpeckers 
Humming Bird 
Meadow Lark 


Mourning Dove 


Children—play clothes 


bery. Flowerets on small chairs near edge of the stage, where they remain 


throughout the program. 


Girl: 

Slowly now you're drifting—drifting 
Under summer’s magic spell; 
Moonlight Revels lends the music 

This, the story it will tell. 


How amid the woodland echoes 
Comes the lilt of fairies’ wings, 

As they softly, lightly ¢ather 
Into sprightly dancing rings. 


How the chimes, as sentry keeping, 
Watch aloft, on time and place, 
Warn of fast approaching daylight 

As the fairies glide through space. 


Girl plays Moonlight Revels by Andre. 
She then sits down by Boy and falls asleep. 
Soft music while Wishing Fairy pirouettes 
in qnd says: 


Ah! My little ones are sleeping, 
And they’ve dreamed and wandered 
long, 
Searching for our beauteous woodland 
And its birds’ concourse of song. 


Now, as Queen of all the woodland, 
I will make their dreams come true; 
(To audience) 
And, with all our best endeavors, 
We'll unfold this land to you. 


Wishing Fairy sings Come Where the 
Bluebells Ring, by Alice Holmes and Frank 
Brackett. Fairy pirouettes off stage, wav- 
ing her wand to Owl, who bows in acknowl!- 
edgement, Owl, perched on a tree trunk, 
hoots and awakens children. Girl goes to 


piano and plays Summer Reverie by Frank 


Grey. 


Owl: 
To Woodland, as the Wise Old Owl, 
I’m known, 
Of me the birds 
guidance ask; 
But, who are you; and hast thou need 
of aid? 
Now quick with queries; I’ll reveal 
your task. 


and flowers for 


Children walk over to where Owl is 
perched. 
Boy: 
My sister dear, and I have wandered 
far; 
We're very much distracted, on my 
word; 
The Woodland Concert now we seek 
because 
About it many lovely things we’ve 
heard. 
Owl: 


Ah! How well the Queen of Wishes 
Here has favored all to-night; 

She a promise late has given 
Hearts shall glow with keen delight. 


She a Chief of Ceremonies 

Here has made by wave of hand; 
Now allow to be presented 

Unto you our happy band. 


And, in order to make certain 
All in harmony is ready, 
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Woodland 


A Musical Playlet 


the 


“By 
BENEDICT 


CHARACTERS 
Wishing Fairy (Toe-Dancer) 
Dickie (Small Boy) 


Bettie (Small Girl) 
Flowerets 
Two Bluebells 


Two Roses 


Birds 


Owl—Master of Ceremonies 


Cardinal Bluejay 

Canary Peacock 

Heron Song Sparrow 

Nightingale Mockingbird 
COSTUMES 


Flowerets—crepe paper costumes 


Birds—dresses or suits representing colors of birds 


I will call to all the woodland 
To awaken and make merry! 


Owl hops down and, standing at the 
piano, plays Reveille by John Thompson. 
From behind the scenes a chorus im- 
mediately sings Voices of the Woodland 
to Rubinstein’s Melody in F. Flowerets 
keep their heads down from the beginning 
of the playlet until called upon, in this 
song, to awaken. They join in the 
of the song, as it calls upon the 
sing. 


last part 
birds to 


Owl: 
Little flowerets have awakened 
Anxious all their parts to do: 
Let’s be quiet and attentive 
While their thoughts they give to you. 


Owl returns to perch. 


Daisy: 
Nestled ’neath our petals, children, 
There’s a song you cannot hear; 
I would like to play it for you, 
So you'll know it when you're near! 


Daisy plays The Katydid and the Cricket, 
by Dorothy Wade. 


Rose: 
O flowerets so dear, would you like to 
hear 
A story that’s told in a lay; 
Of Goldilocks gay, and how she would 
play, 
If she lived here among us to-day ? 


Daisy: 
Yes, tell us about it! Oh do! 
Then we'll join with the birds 
In their hymns without words, 
While the morn’s cool and sparkli 
with dew 


Rose sings If Goldilocks Had Lived To- 
day, or The Rag Dolls Ball, by Ella Allen 
(Continued on Page 549) 


HISTORY OF THE a RTM oem 


German tribes under leadership of Clovis 
Capture Rome 


The Crusades—Turks 
Control Jerusalem 


» Airplane 


~. ip 
United States Army’s first ‘es <a 
round-the-wor'd flight = S 


Douglas Air Liner 
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Voarangi Marimba of the Hindus used in 
ceremonial and religious rites 


Chen Koto Marimba used by the 
Chinese in Burma and Siam 


Lydian Ranat Marimba of the type 
recovered in Greece 


Historic Gangsa Djongkok Marimba of 
Bali, Netherland In .ies 


\ssyrian Dilomus Marimba of the 
type used by Philodemus 


Macedonian Marimba of the type used by 
Reichenau Kotharos 
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Holz und Strohinstrument 
of Michael Joseph Gusikov 


Early American Marimba 
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Current Model Marimba 
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PRESTON WARE OREM, Mus. Doc. 
This is the last article n THE ETUDE files from the late Dr. Orem 


] NCE UPON A TIME (we have 
O liked always this style of beginning) 

the writer attended a kindergarten, 
conducted by two gentlewomen, enthusiastic 
disciples of Froebel, who had studied 
abroad and who “knew their stuff.” Al- 
though this was not a musical kinder- 
‘garten, almost everything was done to 
music and to good music at that; marches, 
drills, games, pantomimes and the like. 
Music, manners and deportment went hand 
in hand, as they should always, and we 
youngsters were treated like little ladies 
and gentlemen. In all our early efforts at 
learning, things were called by their proper 
mames and there was no personification of 
things inanimate and above all things, no 
“baby-talk.” This latter will do very well 
for lovers in certain stages of idiocy, for 
horses and for cats. But for infants—no! 
“We have soothed many an obstreperous 
horse with baby-talk, and we have had 
eats rolling about in ecstasies with the 
same; but for various reasons we do not 
care for it with the very young of the 
human species. We are too prone to take 
for granted a certain early imbecility which 
is, indeed, non-existent. One has only to 
observe the attitude of infants towards 
certain of our antics to know what nin- 
compoops they may think us to be. But to 
return to our kindergarten. We learned 
to sing at sight in this little school, 
and, of all things, by the “fixed Do.” We 


are starting no argument, however, as 
to the merits of the “fixed Do” or the 
“movable Do.” The thing to do is to 


learn to read at sight, as best we may. 
But naturally we have our own ideas upon 
the subject. 


No End to Tunes 


IN THESE DAYS WE ARE ASKED often many 
things about music which serve to show 
that the subject is much in the minds of 
even the comparatively uninitiated. Just for 
instance: only recently we were asked as 
to the further possibilities of original cre- 
ative work. With so many beautiful mel- 
-odies in existence, would it still be possible 
to create more? The answer is that in the 
element of melody alone, the possibilities 
of the twelve sounds (half-steps) used by 
us to create melodies, as repeated in the 
‘several octaves at our disposal, are math- 
ematically inexhaustible. Moreover, as 
measured out by rhythm and illumined by 
larmony, they still give room for prac- 
ically infinite originality. We have di- 
zressed thus, apparently, from our main 
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bject, to enforce a certain point, and 
lat is: that many new listeners to music 
id new potential performers upon musical 
truments are born daily; and for these 
: is enlarging continuously. Be- 
it is not so much that we need 
nusic as that we need better music; 


eid 


ig. In our own judgment, “baby 
quite as undesirable as “baby- 
Furthermore, as one wise old pub- 
to remark, “We publish too 


mention the word psychology 
, only, to leave it. It is a much 
‘misused word! The proper 
— to children is to study 

’ ; 


particular better music for the 


Teaching the Little Tots 


The Real Pre-School Age 


“By 


each individual child. Experientia docet. 
We have never met but one psychologist 
whom we would call real; and he, although 
a lover of music, is not especially inter- 
ested in music teaching. Then, too, maybe 
we parents know more about our own 
children than do the fellows who write 
books about it all. There may be, and prob- 
ably is, something of good in most any 
method or system of teaching; but, when 
a fellow comes along telling us that he 
has the only panacea for all musical teach- 
ing ills, we feel inclined to view him with 
suspicion. We do not wish to be understood 
as deprecating original creative work on 
the part of any of the musically inclined, 
professional or otherwise; quite the con- 
trary, in fact; but we do advise against 
any premature or ill-advised rushing into 
print. 


The True Pre-School Pupil — 


Now, AFTER ALL THIS PRELUDING, just 
what. do we personally consider to be the 
real pre-school age in music? Why, “the 


DR. PRESTON WARE OREM 


cradle,” of course! “Ah!” say you, “but 
there are no more cradles.” If really so, 
more’s the pity. But, at any rate, we will 
use the expression figuratively, and what 
are we getting at? That the infant cannot 
too soon become accustomed to the hear- 
ing of music; at first, to the more prim- 
itive elements going hand in hand: Rhythm 
and Melody. To the rhythmic rocking of 
the cradle, or in the arms, should be added 
the melodic element of song. The song of 
the mother to her young is probably the 
oldest of all singing. And when we say 
singing, we mean singing. To sing lulla- 
bies, one does not require a_ so-called 
“cultivated” voice, any more than does ac- 


ceptable piano playing, 
a bravura technic. Far 
from it, in both in- 
stances. And __ besides 
many “cultivated” voices 
are just as objection- 
able to us, personally, 
as are the efforts of many “large toned” 
technicians. And what shall be sung to the 
newcomer into this weary world, full of 
tribulation? For us, the young mother 
singing to her offspring has a most inti- 
mate appeal. Naturally the singing should 
be rhythmic, but not strongly so; soothing 
in character, preferably. The traditional 
cradle songs, most folk songs, and many 
other melodies (old and new) are suitable. 
To us anything in the nature of jazz or 
swing is highly objectionable; there is a 
ring of coarseness and insincerity about 
the whole thing. Besides, the world’s great- 
est composers have given us cradle songs, 
most appealing in their artistic simplicity 
and naturalness. There are but few who 
under the inspiration of motherhood are 
unable to sing at all, and like- 
wise there are but few “mono- 
tones.” Bashfulness and self- 
consciousness are the causes 
of reluctance to sing on the 
part of many; and more 
frequently than not, they 
interfere with the due ap- 
preciation of pitch. We be- 
lieve that most so-called 
monotones can be cured. 

The songs selected for the 
purpose should be of mod- 
erate compass, right in the 
middle of the voice, largely 
diatonic and without wide 
skips or awkward intervals 
generally. The natural voice 
should be employed. Untold 
harm has been done to voices 
through the symptomatic 
assumption of incipient ton- 
silities developed for the pur- 
pose of executing “blues,” 
not to speak of its effect 
upon the listeners. And, just 
by the way, what has become 
of the serried ranks of real 
contralti, competent and full- 
chested, once so conspicuous 
in some of our old-fashioned 
choral societies? We were 
wont to await in thrilled 
anticipation their attacks in 
the oratorios of Handel and 
Mendelssohn. But, after all, 
music is not necessarily good because it is 
difficult or complicated, nor bad because it 
is simple. A single “sour” tone, however, 
may upset a whole melody; and one false 
tone, an entire harmonic progression. 


Cradle to Pre-School Class 


Bur THE BUDDING INFANT is soon out of 
the cradle stage and then what? After 
some months, the youngster, in the course 
of the natural exercising of his members, 
will in all probability pull himself up to 
a standing position, first by the sides of 
his crib and later by the rails of his play- 
pen. Monkey-like, say you. Not at all; we 
are not interested. But we might repeat the 


old about that 


joke 
upon being asked by Junior, “Say, Dad, 
is it true that we are all descended from 


paterfamilias who, 


monkeys?” replied: “Well maybe you were; 
but I’m sure your father was not.” In our 
own case, after an infant less than a year 
old had pulled himself up in the manner 
related, we taught him to take a few simple 
dance steps, to our own singing, and in 
time at that. And the tune used was Pop 
Goes the Weasel, a strongly rhythmic one. 
And our own singing appeared to be appre- 
ciated really for the first time. 

Now we are not writing of an infant 
prodigy, but just a normal “kid” to whom 
some attention is being paid, other than 
that of hygienic and dietetic routine. Music 
in company with all the arts, is a part of 
life itself; and fortunately the idea is be- 
ginning to be more generally understood 
and appreciated. And what was the result 
of this very early experiment? Within a 
month or so this particular youngster was 
walking by himself, entirely unsupported; 
and, indeed, in a short while he was run- 
ning and has been running ever since, 
besides grabbing every other young hope- 
ful of anywhere near his own age in an 
improvised joyous “ring-a-round.” Here 
we find material ripe for the Pre-School 
Class. And, as Fielding puts it so truly: 
“Life is just as much of an art as is a 
statute or a noble poem.” And now, what 
next? 

So far as the successive emergences from 
the cradle to the pre-school music class, 
thence to the kindergarten or musical kin- 
dergarten, and thence perhaps to the reg- 
ular beginners class, are concerned, these 
all have our enthusiastic approval. The 
succession seems perfectly logical. Class 
teaching in music is nothing new to us, 
and we have liked it always. As the writer 
has had to contend so often, the one 
greatest mistake in music teaching, all 
through the past, has been that every in- 
coming pupil has been received and looked 
upon as a potential professional. In these 
days, at least, this condition is being righted, 
but only after almost irreparable damage. 
Now many of us know that of all those 
who have studied music in the past, only 
twenty-five percent have gone beyond what 
we reckon as Grade III in a scale of ten 
grades. And how do we know this? By 
the publishers’ records, the most practical 
evidence of all. The demand for music in 
certain grades tells us exactly; and of this 
twenty-five percent who pass beyond the 
third grade, how many become profession- 
als? That we are unable to tell exactly. 
But, really, we need less half-baked pro- 
fessionals and more intelligent music lovers, 
music lovers who remain such always; and 
for such we need a painstaking foundation. 


The Musical Heart Changeth 


ForTUNATELY THERE IS A GROWING GROUP 
of devoted and capable teachers who are 
realizing conditions. Not long ago we 
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heard of one little flaxen headed tot of 
three, who, having been taken to a pre- 
school music class by her mother, and after 
having played delightfully (as she thought) 
with others of her kind, called to her 
mother, “Oh, mamma, when is the teacher 
coming?” This little girl had been gather- 
ing in certain principles of rudimentary 
rhythm and melody without even being 
aware of it. To revert for an instant to 
our original proposition, it may be noted 
that, in many instances a perception of 
pitch may be discernible at a very early 
age. Many an infant may be tempted to 
join in with the cradle croon. The very 
young will soon endeavor to imitate all 
sorts of familiar sounds. Should these 
sounds be of a musical nature, so much 
the better. At least one little subject of 
some of our own recent experimentation 
seems to have a very definite idea of pitch, 
at the age of two and a half. This matter 
is worth looking into. Our tests were made 
with toy horns of several sizes. 

As yet, we have not mentioned the piano. 
Why should we, at this stage? We are 
more interested in establishing a general 
musical atmosphere; agreeable sounds, 
singly or in combination. But right here 
let us register a warning: The piano itself 
is to be kept sacred, in both the home and 
the studio. There is to be no senseless 
banging upon it, by anyone. The growing 
infant is to be taught gently but firmly, 
to regard it with respect. Later on it 
may be discovered that this attitude wili 
have proven of great help. 

Now let us not be misunderstood. We 
are not advocating the wholesale making 
of musical prodigies. Far from it. But we 
are urging that the growing child be 
“siven a break.” Our idea is that music, 
manners and behavior go hand in hand, 
always each reflecting the others; and the 
attitudes of the parents and of the teachers, 
respectively, have much to do with it all. 
Moreover, we are seeking to promote con- 
tinuity, progress without any interruption. 
If this attitude be Victorian, we are proud 
of it. We know that it is the fashion, pro- 
moted by certain essayists who should 
know better, to sneer at things Victorian; 
but the Victorian Era was at least a vast 
improvement upon that of the four Georges 
which preceded it; and we see but little to 
be proud of in the times which have fol- 
lowed. Never must the American Home, 
and all that goes with it, disappear. 


We Move Ahead 


So FAR AS MUSIC TEACHING of the past is 
concerned, we have made some sad mis- 
takes. The other day an intelligent woman 


_ of middle age said to us, “Oh, yes, I had 


piano lessons, of course, when I was a 
girl; but I never attempt to play now.” 
Whenever we, as a teacher, hear anything 
of that sort, we feel a sense of guilt almost 
personal. Something was wrong with the 


_ teaching, of course, and with the. pupil, 


very likely ; but surely no preparatory mu- 
sical atmosphere had been established. 
Music must be heard from the very. be- 
ginning and participated in, as soon as 
possible. And how is this early participa- 
tion to be attained? By rote of course. One 
need not in the beginning worry about 
details of notation. That will come along 
later on; and, by the way, we need no 
crutches for it to lean upon when it does 
come. We have never seen any devices for 
the simplification of musical notation which 
were not more complicated than the thing 
itself. Notation, as it has grown through 
the centuries, has become a very accurate 
picture of that which we hear. Always of 
course, in all teaching, should come the 
thing itself before its sign or symbol. 

And technic? The best technic grows out 


of doing things and doing them interest- 
edly. Later on, when it is really needed, it 


ill come. In our own student days, after 
toiling away at exercises which, we were 
assured, would be very good for us in- 
we used at times to wander into a 


deville where we would find fellows 


doing stunts on the keyboard that were 
entirely beyond us. Our only consolation 
was that it might be that, if we handed 
the other fellow a Mozart sonata or a Bach 
Invention to play, he would be just as 
badly stumped. 

As to teaching materials, there are many 
to be had in these days, produced usually 
by those who have derived them through 
actual teaching experience. But it all needs 
devotion and resourcefulness. One more 
story, a true one. In conversation not long 


ago with a successful woman - Diz 


composer, we found this lady Sovuitng the | 


fact that her fourteen year old son had 
taken no interest in learning to play by 
conventional methods. It was her own idea 
that, had he been introduced to music by 
very easy stages and at a much earlier 
period, things might have been different. 
We agreed. Ways and means must be 
found. Like the beautiful baritone gentle- 
man in “I Pagliacci,” we have been trying 
to sing the Prologue. 
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Firty Years Aco Tuts MONTH 


WILLIAM H. SHER- 
woop, who had perhaps 
the most complete technic 
of any pianist of long 
American ancestry in our 
musical annals, gave some 
wonderfully wise advice 
on developing a proper use 
of the hands and fingers 
for piano playing, as gathered from a 
paper read before a contemporary New 
York State Music Teachers’ Conven- 
tion: 

“Tf the fifth finger be held so that. the 
first joint reaches down from the hand 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, the 
other two joints being enough curved 
to cause the tip of the finger to stand 
perpendicular to the keys, the hand will 
be in such a position that it is com- 
paratively easy to raise the fourth or 
‘ring’ finger. It were well to note right 
here that a great deal of power can be 
developed, and better quality of tone 
therewith by other means than merely 
by the distance of liiting the finger, and 
the hammer-like blow intended through 
this process. If the wrist be made pas- 
sive and light, then turned slightly away 
from the body, at the same time that 
the knuckle joints of the second and 
third fingers are held moderately low, 
the player may find the means of liberat- 
ing the ring finger to a sufficient degree 
for any necessary purpose. This subject 
is almost too difficult to explain without 
practical illustrations, but it might be 
suggested that the weaker side of the 
hand be pushed lightly toward the key- 
board (that is, forward from the body), 
with the wrist very leose, in such a 
manner as to throw the. knuckle joints 
of ‘the fourth and fifth fingers upward 
and the finger tips inward. If this is done 
rightly it will allow more slack, or room 
to act with the fingers, and a larger 


space under the weak part of the hand. 

“This leads me to uttering a word of 
caution about the amount of force to 
be used. Nearly all students hammer the 
keys and exert the strong muscles of 
the arm too much. They use the power 
of the muscles controlling the stronger 
fingers and wrist, when attempting to 
play with the fourth and fifth fingers, 
consequently the weak fingers break 
down, the weak side of the hand falls 
in, and someone takes advantage of this 
defect (with the heavy weight of the 
arm directed against it to make it con- 
stantly worse), by ‘cutting a tendon.’ 

“Let the student learn how to relax 
the muscles first, and become passive, 
quiet and gentle. Take a good deal of 
time—away from the piano—to examine 
the number of positions and motions and 
subdivisions which are possible to be 
made with the arms, wrists, knuckle 
joints and fingers. (There are many 
more of them than our instruction books 
show the existence of.) 

“As these new movements involve an 
entirely new range of exercises and 
powers, it follows that we need to 
strengthen and distinguish the separate 
parts. A player cultivates habits so 
limited in ways and means and so quick 
in action, that he fails to notice how 
such distinctions can be made clearly 
and correctly. If he finds out how, he 
seldom gives time and care enough to 
establish any change from old to new 
ways. Out of the many muscles in the 
arm and hand he has cultivated a few 
only with such persistence that the ef- 
fort to act is.to use the accustomed ones 
which have strong nerve centers and a 
full flow “of vitality. The other weaker 
parts get less vitality, less consciousness 
of separate volition, on account of 
greater attraction of will power for 
those which respond promptly.” 
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The Mind’s Ear 
By LAURA R. BALGUE 


WHEN A PIANO TEACHER receives a pupil 
who does not know the tone names, she 
may begin at once to teach them in some- 
thing like this simple way. 

With the pupil, sing the tone names up 
and down the scale for a little while at 
each lesson until the child can do it fluently 
alone. Next, choose an easy melody—or 
improvise something still more simple— 
and sing that with the child until she can 
do it alone with perfect accuracy. Bobby 
Shafto; America; Home, Sweet Home; 
these are simple enough for apt pupils. 
Of course the teacher, and later the pupil, 
is playing clearly with all of this singing. 
For the third step, have the pupil to sing 
her school songs in this manner. The 
fourth step is very important and will re- 
quire patience with some pupils. It is to 
learn that “Do” is movable, and how to 
apply it accurately by ear. : 

Require all who can possibly do it to 
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come to the lesson with melodies learned 
by ear, and also with improvised melodies. 
Sing the syllables to all of these. Musical 
children delight in it. Praise but do not 
criticize the child’s original efforts. Make 
it plain to the child that this training of 
the mind’s ear comes outside the regular 
practice time, and be strict and observant 
to see that the printed lesson does me 


a well by note. Show the | ch 
and shortsightedness of cond 
playing by ear. All accompli accompli ; 
can sit down to the pi er 


catchy tunes and my si 
playing by ear sre ine memo e 
Pris; one needs wo r co 

y pe 


‘By PAUL GIRARD 


F YOU LIKE symphonic music, 
[tree is sood reason t believe 

everyone does, it is still possible + 
tune in on Sunday afternoons to a gr 
symphony concert via the Columbia Broa¢ 
casting System (3:00 to 4:00 P.M., EDST 
For Howard Barlow’s Sunday afternoo 
concerts with the Columbia Broadcasti 
Symphony Orchestra have returned to 
airways to take the place of the regula 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or 
chestra broadcasts, until the latter retur: 
in the fall. 

Barlow’s Sunday afternoon symphon: 
concerts have been a regular network sum 
mer feature since 1936. Besides playin; 
famous works of the standard repertoire 
Barlow devotes a generous portion of th 
programs to modern American music, som 
of which works in the past two seasons, h 
has introduced for the first time on th 
airways. Compositions commissioned origi 
nally by Columbia and works submitte 
this past year by unfamiliar composers ar 
to be repeated on occasion. These composi 
tions deserve renewed hearings, Mr. Bar 
low contends. As the conductor is still bus: 
examining the large number of new manu 
scripts received last season, he is not askin: 
for others to be sent to him this summer1 

Among recent novelties presented b 
Barlow and the Columbia Broadcastin; 
System Symphony Orchestra have been | 
“Symphony” by William D. Denny, thi 
year’s American prix de Rome winner, an 
a two-piano concerto, “Symbolistic Stud 
No. 6—Mountain Vision,” by Arthur Far 
well, co-winner of the National Federatio: 
of Music Clubs composition contest. 

It is interesting to note that the title 
“Everybody’s Music,” previously borne b 
these concerts, has been discarded as n 
longer a necessary index to their nature 
Barlow believes that public acceptance o 
fine music has grown beyond specific cata 
loging and that no concession need be mad 
to it. The radio public, familiar with an 
fond of symphonic music, knows that when 
ever Barlow has anything to do with | 
broadcast they are going to get an inter 
esting program. 

- Some of the richest contributions tha 


- America has made to the world’s musicz 


literature are the spirituals of the Soutt 
They are music of the people, full of th 
wishes and needs of a transplanted race 
full of the heartaches and the anguish, th 
prayers and the hopes of those who hav 
an undying faith. There are three fine pro 
grams featuring spirituals, each week .o 
the Blue Network of the National Broad 
casting Company: Sundays, 11:30 to 12:0 
noon, EDST, and again on Fridays, 12:1 
to 12:30 P.M., EDST, the Southernaire: 
one of the outstanding quartets of its kin 
in this country, can be heard. On Monday: 


10:30 to 11:00 P.M., EDST, the Fis 


Jubilee Choir also may be heard in a sim 
lar program. “. i ‘ 

In addition to the summer | 
series being presented — 
conductors on Sunday e 
by the National Broadc 
salon and contest orches 


1) E KNOW THE GREAT MASTERS of 
music rather intimately through their works; 
each has a language of -his own, and speaks 
the divine inner voice bids him. But at times we 
of thinking of them as geniuses; for, like every 
@ thing in nature, they too had their rest, their 
yeriods of leisure which were so sweet because they 
ere so well earned. Those were the times when, un- 
bthing their souls of their art’s sacred vesture, they 
came simple lovers of indolence, pursuing common 
times much as lesser men do. Then they were like 
hildren who, when summer comes, fling their grave 
dies to the air and fly headlong into a whirlpool of 
erflowing joyousness. 
Tf we stay with the masters during their hours of 
idleness, we shall see much which shall make us smile; 
r, behold, in the twinkling of an eye one immortal 
fenius shall become a young boy eager to win at 
jards; or another shall take to cushion throwing; 
still a third will steal a slice of cherry pie out of 
‘kitchen when the cook’s back is turned. And all 
things shall fill us. with amusement, yet with 
er; for it is not often that a genius can win at 
iards, for nature generally restricts his ability to 
e field alone; nor is it often that a genius indulges 
1 cushion throwing, without having his own precious 
wad knocked off; nor yet is it every genius who can 
8rget his sacred art long enough to remember that 
ere is in this world such a delicacy as cherry pie. 


Titans at Play 


HusH, now! Let us take a peep into Master 
h’s home and see what he is about at this early 
jour of morning. He sits at his clavichord and plays 
morning hymn; for, whether or not he is at work, 
always close to God. At his back stands his good 
e, Anna Magdalena, and his large brood of chil- 
Emanuel and Cristoph are among them, and, 
newhat sleepily, they render their praises to God, 
dst many a hushed yawn. Now and then some 
hild pulls another’s pigtail, and a little titter runs 
hrough the group; but, no sooner do Papa Bach’s 
ervent eyes alight on the wrongdoers than all mis- 
hief is stopped and all eyes turn upward with feigned 
ety. Later on, aiter dinner, he plays with them for a 
He while. Now he is the stern parent, rapping a 
thild’s knuckles; again, and he is a child himself, tak 
& part in all their little tomfooleries. 
But on leaving Bach and looking in at Handel, his 
ow titan, we are, indeed, pleasantly surprised. What 
is he doing, this man who “set the Bible to music?” 
Neither leading a family choir (for he has no family), 
indulging in mischief-making of any.sort. He is 
oring Over many papers and putting them in order. 
haps they are of some religious nature; or perhaps 
suggestions for a text for a new oratorio? Oh, 
; they are pictures and articles on rare and curious 
torative art; for Handel is forever making collec- 
ns of them. When he is not doing this we may find 
, however, making every effort to gain admittance 
} the society of politicians and literary men, among 
bm he moves with native dignity, his inevitable wig 
i his proud and stately head. But the safety of 
sical history is more insured when Handel jis’ not 
sociable; for then he is not apt to be getting into 
trrels and consequently fighting duels, as on the 
n0rable occasion when he fought one and his life 
| saved by a large button on his coat. 
uck, nevertheless, is more sensible. He stays at 
1 and plays—with cats! In the whole history of 
c¢ there never was a more devoted cat lover; in- 
. his passion for felines was second only to that 
‘thomas Gray, who wrote an elegy on “A Favorite 
Drowned in a Tub of Goldfishes.” And what is 
Gluck not only loved cats but trusted them as 
=—to such an extent that there are many who 
y believe that he is their intercessor in heaven. 
usted them with no less a delicate organ than 
3 for he liked nothing better than sitting in 
1 with one of his dearly beloved cats seated 
- of his shoulders. To anyone coming up to 
j0use, the cats surely must have seemed like 
eric ‘emblems of the Hades of Gluck’s 
rpheus and Euridice.” Occasionally, when 
d his cheeks and mewed gently in his ears, 
_ inspiration would well up in him, 


“By JEROME BENGIS 


MODERN ARTISTS AT THEIR HOBS!ES 


1. Yehudi Menuhin; 2. Josef Hofmann and his second 
son, Edward; 3. Nino Martini; 4. José Iturbi. 


The Diversions of the Masters 


which in turn would find their outlet in music. Let 
us, therefore, in praising his works, praise also his 
excellent cats, as well as his bottle of Burgundy, from 
which he would obtain some harmless stimulation 
during his hours of leisure. For his Burgundy was 
always with him whenever he was with his cats: the 
three were inseparable companions. 


The Swan of Salzburg Gambols 


IF THIS HAS BEEN SURPRISING, what is to be said for 
the diversions of Mozart? What does he do in his 
spare time, this Raphael of music? Does he read 
angelic verses or indulge in other sweet things befit 
ting his heavenly spirit? Oh, no, indeed! Better to 
fold one’s wings occasionally, so as to prepare them 
for a still higher flight to come. What is more delight 
ful than playing billiards—when one does not play 
with money? Besides, poor Mozart, during his later 
years, had no money with which to play; so he was 
content with playing at home, with his wife, Constanze. 
He was very careful in aiming his cue and lavished 
no less precision on his every stroke than he did on 
the aérial ornamentations of his music. Occasionally, 
when Constanze was too tired to play, he called in one 
or two of his friends to share in a game; and when 
these, too, were not available, he ended by playing 
by himself. When he was away from home he loved 
to write letters, and in them he would indulge in all 
sorts of extravagances—humorous, affectionate, keenly 
sarcastic, or even somewhat naughty, depending on his 
capricious moods. Now and then he even employed 
amateurish drawings to illustrate certain descriptive 
passages. But we must not overlook Mozart’s third 
diversion, which reveals a weakness not only personal, 
of his own, but also of the age in which he lived. It 
was, indeed, true that Mozart “walked with his head 
in the heavens’; but his was a head which, though 
equipped with one of the rarest of brains, yet had 
one of the most insignificant exteriors. The same was 
true of his general’ person, which was lamentably un 
impressive. Consequently, Mozart took to collecting 
jewels, naively thinking to hide his physical plainness 
behind them; and since, like most geniuses, he could 
not afford precious stones, he had to be content with 
glass imitations. He had collections of all makes and 
sizes and, when wearing them, disliked having people 
ask whether they were genuine. Truly, never before 
has so rare a jewel hidden behind jewels which were 
so worthless. 

Haydn, of course, was always the joker par ex- 
cellence. When he was not at his music, one may be 
sure he was always up to some harmless mischief. He 
loved nothing more than to play a little prank on one 
of his friends; nor did he mind when someone did 
the same to him. Big child that he was, he also loved 
buying little sweet stuffs for children; and it was a 
source of infinite delight to him to have the little ones 
come running up to him to see what their “Papa 
Haydn” had for them. This was not only very much 
in accerdance with the childlike beauty and lovable 
simplicity of his music, but also with the gentle love 
of children borne by the Savior, whom Haydn always 
adored. 

A Tone King Diverts Himself 
BEETHOVEN’S DIVERSIONS were, however, more varied. 
Like Haydn, he liked playing jokes on his friends, 
but unlike them, would not tolerate anyone who turned 
the hose on him. Joking, to him, was only a one-sided 
affair; hence he was only a great jester when he con- 
fided his humor to his music. Nor was his a gentle, 
refined humor, like that of his great predecessor, but 
a droll, bearish humor sometimes bordering on coarse- 
ness, but always strictly removed even from the slight- 
est hint of obscenity. For example, once he left a 
greeting card at the home of a friend. On one side of 
it were the words, “We remain, as ever”: but, on 
turning it over, a couple of asses stared one in th 
face. Or he thought nothing of composing an elegy 
on the death of a cat, or of sending droll canons to 
his friends. His quarrels with his servants may also 
be numbered among his diversions. Hence, he would 
quarrel with Nanny, his maidservant, on Monday, 
discharge her on Thursday, and take her back on 
Sunday; and the following week he would start. th 
procedure all over again, During his younger years, 
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when he was a newcomer into the cream 
of Viennese aristocracy, he took dancing 
lessons. We can picture this uncouth young 


man dancing the graceful minuet and pranc- 
ing hither and thither like a colt. 
It was during this most unfortunate time 


that he also took to horseback riding, and 
almost broke the horse’s back, as well as 
his own. Later on, and until the very end 
of his life, he took to reading Goethe, Ovid, 
Sir Walter Scott, and many others, to 
increase his education, in which he always 
felt himself very deficient. He wrote vol- 


uminous letters, which were in such scrawl- 
ing penmanship, and with such a profusion 


of blots, that, as Goethe remarked, “It 
seems as though Beethoven writes with a 
broomstick.” In accordance with the affec- 


day, he sometimes wrote in 
wrote it anyone but a 
It was characteristic of him to 
that, due to eye 
a little note; 


tation of the 
French, and 
Frenchman. 
begin a letter by saying 
strain, he would write only 
then to write a postscript which was five 
times as long as the letter itself. But of 
course his most constant diversion was his 
habit of taking five mile daily walks. 
Neither rain nor snow could stop him from 
taking these long rambles, which were a 
great necessity, for both physical and 
spiritual well-being. His passion for stroll- 
ing in the woods is too well known for 
comment; for here he was close to Nature, 
who alone was his constant companion. 

Schubert was content with fewer diver- 
sions than Beethoven, his overshadowing 
contemporary. On certain he 
would indulge in pillow fights with the poet 
Mayrhofer, with whom he lived and some 
of whose poems he set to music. On other 
occasions he would make merry at the 
taverns; and many a pretty Fraulein’s rosy 
cheek was affectionately pinched by his 
chubby fingers. He liked occasional drink- 
ing, in the spirit of the Bohemian, and, 
when tipsy, would make mock sermons. On 
one such occasion he shouted out to all 
present how great a composer he was, 
which he would never have had the courage 
to do if he were sober. Many a fine day, 
he, like Beethoven, would take excursions 
into the country; and during the evenings 
he was often to be found taking part in 
his musical gatherings, known, after him, 
as the Shubertiaden. It was here that all 
his friends gathered, and that they not only 
had the joy of hearing him perform many 
of his works on the piano, but also render 
his Erlking on—a comb! 


as 


occasions 


A Caricaturist in Music 
CHOPIN INDULGED in similar fooleries; but, 
like his music, they were always of a 
highly polished order. George Sand, and 
others who knew him, all bear witness to 
his astonishing talents for mimicry. After 
he had given a too intimate revelation of 
himself, during one of his pianoforte im- 
provisations, it was his custom to dispel 
all lingering impressions by going into the 
adjoining room, doing something to his 
hair to make it match that of some famous 
contemporary, and, returning again, to give 
a comic imitation at the keyboard of the 
person in question. He especially took keen 
delight in imitating Liszt’s emotional tan- 
trums—much to the displeasure of the latter, 
who seemed to think that tantrums were 
the natural right of every virtuoso. He also 
liked to play blindman’s buff with the 
ladies, if the ladies were attractive enough 
to make such a pastime worth while. When 
he was not doing this, however, and when 
away from home, he would write to his 
friends, commissioning them to order an 
elegant suit of clothes for him, or to find 
him a new apartment of certain exact 
dimensions, with so many and so many 
rooms, and overlooking a garden. The wall 
paper had to have a restful shade, and 
not be vulgar; for, to Chopin, vulgarity 
was the unforgivable sin. 

If there is an unmistakable similarity 
between Chopin the man and Chopin the 
musician, how equally is this true. of 
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Mendelssohn. He was the most nimble 
hearted of musicians and the most nimble 
footed of men. The same graceful elasticity 
which characterizes his music was ever 
present in the numberless activities with 
which he filled the hours spent away from 
his work. Like Lord Byron, he loved to 
swim, and perhaps this partly accounts for 
his of the ocean, which we encounter 
again and again in his music. He also loved 
horseback riding, and he tock a special 


love 


delight in jumping fences and climbing 
trees. Occasionally he would even become 
so boyish as to snatch a slice of cherry pie 
out of the kitchen when the cook’s back was 
turned. Like Mozart, he enjoyed a game 
of billiards, and, like him, he also was a 
voluminous letter writer and drew pictures 
to illustrate certain descriptive passages. 
In both the handwriting and the subject 
matter of these letters, we find all the 
(Continued on Page 552) 


Music of Worth to the Movies 


By VERNA ARVEY 


Just as IN Untversat’s “Three Smart 
Girls Grow Up,” when actor Robert Cum- 
mings only seemed to be playing the piano, 
but was not, many Hollywood stars have 
their sound tracks made by professional 


Maria Ouspenskaya was playing on the 
nearby set for the cameramen and Miss 
Dunne was humming part of the song. 


Miss Bitter played, to the intense dissat- 
isfaction of the director. “It sounds too 


net 


MELODY COMES TO LIFE 


This is the way in which Hollywood is attempting to 
bring Melody to life in a new movie “Second Fiddle”. 


musicians. Although the studios keep mu- 
sicians under contract, these are often jazz 
players who are also adept at writing songs 
and at commercial arranging. When a 
classic musician is needed for a film, it is 
sometimes necessary to call in expert play- 
ers from outside. Henry Svedrofsky (also 
a conductor) and Louis Kaufman are two 
of the violinists who are employed in this 
way as soloists, to “dub” for stars. Pianist 
Max Rabinowitsch, former accompanist for 
Chaliapin and Isadora Duncan, is such a 
fine sight reader and so accurate at timing 
that the studios set great store by him. 
One of the most prominent concert pianists 
now in films is Marguerite Bitter, who 
dubbed for Gene Raymond in “Flying 
Down to Rio,” who was one of four fea- 
tured pianists in “Josette,” and who played 
with Margaret Hart for Jeannette Mac- 
Donald and Ramon Novarro in “The Cat 
and the Fiddle.” She had previously played 
in the stage show of the same name. In 
the picture, Novarro (who is an accom- 
plished musician) actually played the piano; 
but his music was omitted in favor of Miss 
Bitter’s, and only his photograph used. 
“Love Affair,” RKO’s film starring Irene 


perfect—too good for an old lady who is 
out of practice!” he declared. Thereupon 
he asked Miss Bitter to act in her play- 
ing, so that her music would express what 
Maria Ouspenskaya was showing on the 
screen. First she was to play timidly, with 
a few wrong notes (a very difficult thing 
for a real artist to do on command!), then 
with more assurance, and finally perfectly. 
For “Quality Street,” Miss Bitter re- 
corded severdl old minuets before the pic- 
ture was filmed. Afterward, the director 
selected the one he thought best suited to 
the mood. That is one of the ways of 
dubbing for actors. It is the easiest method. 
There are two others. Playing while the 
actors are acting on the set is also easy. 
3ut the third method, that of waiting until 
the film is finished and then synchronizing 
the music with the action, is the most 
difficult of all, for it is then necessary to 
watch the screen while playing and to fit 
the music to each movement. It is also 
necessary to watch a stopwatch: If the 
musician allows his eyes to stray from 
the screen to the keyboard for a single 
second, the music is slightly off and the 
recording must be begun over again. 


Dunne and Charles Boyer, brought an in- , Another use for pianists in Hollywood 


teresting problem to Miss Bitter. In the 
picture, Maria Ouspenskaya plays the part 
of a woman who had once been a famous 
pianist, but who is now long out of prac- 
tice. Miss Bitter was called to the studio 
to teach this actress how. to play an old 
classic song for close-ups.. The following 
week, Miss Bitter came to the studio to 
record the music, at the same time that 


is at the time (in some studios) that a 
picture is finished, after the composer has 
seen it and has composed -his incidental 
music for it. Then a pianist is called in 
to play and time this original music from 
the manuscript, while the director and or- 
chestrator , sit in on the conference to 
familiarize themselves with the score and 
to offer suggestions. 


How to Teach 


Broken Chords 
By 
STELLA WHITSON-HOLME 


WHEN THE YOUNG PIANIST undertak 
broken chords for the first time, she 
faced with undue stiffening of the finge 
and with stiffening of the hand and ai 
muscles often extending entirely to t 
elbow. This is due partly to the fact tl 
the hand spans a wide reach with extrer 
difficulty, but mostly to the fact that sg 
is overanxious, and fears she cannot accor 
plish it. 

And well she may be, for she is tackli 
a big problem which needs to be separ 
rated into a series of small units to 
mastered separately. There are none 
these small subdivisions of the probl 
which she cannot understand if given 
reasonable opportunity. The teacher w 
find anxiety quieted if the pupil can ha 
the problem set before her very eyes 
notation, step by step, making a series 
progressive acts necessary to the prop 
playing of a broken chord. Let us say th 
the broken chord to be learned is t 
common chord of C major, appearing, 
course, thus: 


Ex.1 
Ci 


= 


The pupil should play the following ste 
successively beginning with: 


Step! 


SS Ss 


and progressing with: 


Ex.3 Step Il 
(See 
Step III 


Step IV psi 
= = =! 
a Ae 5 zess oe 5x3 fai 
=] 7. Gk 
Step VI Step VII 
sai cp ar i 


> oe Ba = “F~ 
fa is eciaeecre 


Each of these steps is, in itself, a simp 
problem when properly placed before tl 
child’s vision, but they will be confusit 
if merely taught orally, thus increasir 
anxiety and its attendant stiffening. | 
every case, the pupil should, of cours 
count aloud, as correct time values a 
an important factor. 


* * * * * 


Couldn’t Fool Him on Pite 


A tenor, “found” in a factory, was « 
trial before a well-known London manage 
He sang with singular purity the 
ballads about ’earts and ’opes and ” 
’omes. The manager was duly pea 
but with a view to an engagement, ventur 
to suggest one improvement. 

“I should like to hear an ‘h’ or two,” 
said. 

“Can't | teach me _anything abaht 
guv-nor,” was the reply. “There ain 
‘h’s’—the ‘ighest note’s G.” 


_ avai Makers in Old 
New England 


A Timely Review of Many Quaimt Customs 


‘By MARGUERITE ALLIS 
Author of Connecticut Trilogy and English Prelude 


* * * * 


I 
The First Hundred Years: 1630-1730 


ANY WRITERS ON MUSIC 

have insisted that early New Eng- 

landers had none, other than a 
few psalm tunes; that they hated it and 
considered it a device of the devil. As a 
musician, the writer accepted this view. 
Then, due to circumstances unnecessary to 
define, she turned from music to literature 
and began extensive researches into New 
England folkways. Among the volumes 
studied was one by a Connecticut clergy- 
man, whose Tory sympathies during the 
Revolution had forced him to flee to Eng- 
land where he retaliated for indignities 
suffered in Colonial America, by filling a 
book with fact and malicious fancy so art- 
fully mingled that historians from that 
day to this have been busy sorting out and 
quashing his misrepresentations. One of 
the Reverend Samuel Peters’ statements 
had a familiar ring. No musical instru- 
ments were permitted in Connecticut, so he 
said, except “the drum, the trumpet and the 
jewsharp.” All those writers on music had 
taken their texts from Peters! But was it 
true? Peters had not been born until after 
the period under discussion, and most of 
the “Blue Laws” he held up to ridicule 
were of his own invention. No statute 
against musical instruments ever has been 
discovered in any New England colony. 
What Peters should have said, and perhaps 
meant to say, was that no instrument, “ex- 
cept the drum and trumpet,” was permitted 
in the meetinghouse. Reference to the jews- 
harp may have been an intended joke; how- 
ever, quantities of these tiny instruments 
were imported tor barter with the Indians, 
who adored them. But the point is this; 
nobody seems to have stressed sufficiently 
the sharp line drawn in early New Eng- 
land between the sacred and the secular— 
Or, as it was put in those days—the sacred 


and profane. 
4 ; : 
a Poetess and Historian 


‘Ovtsiwe THE MEETINGHOUSE there certainly 
music; or why should Ann Bradstreet, 
England's first poetess, make frequent 
sion to harps and lutes, summer “with 
pipes full glad”; dolphins “loving music”; 
mother of a sick babe who “with weary 
s she danced and By-By sang”? 
ghter of one Founding Father and wife 
another, Ann lamented that old age can 
more rejoice at musick’s pleasant 
” And she did not mean psalms, 
; for song was vocal and music in- 
ental, always in the thought of that 
e. For her the blackbird and thrush 
ne their lays,” the “merry grasshopper 
gs,” and the “black glad cricket bore a 
ond part.” Her son Samuel, absent in 
is besought in verse to “Fly back 
amidst this Quire”; that is, in the 
ircle; as choirs had not yet fought 
into New England meeting- 


music, one irrefutably indicative of famil- 
iarity with instruments, is where she 
stresses the foolishness. of expecting “sweet 
consort from broken strings.” This lady 
was not condemned. for levity. On the con- 
trary, she was admired and encouraged by 
her own pastor in Ipswich, the Reverend 
Nathaniel Ward, and her brother-in-law, 
the Reverend John Woodbridge, another 
Puritan parson. These two seem to have 
conspired to carry off a collection of her 
verses which they had printed in England 
in 1650. She wrote copiously to the end of 
her days, and no voice was raised against 
either her piety or the propriety of her 
poetry. 

Then there was Judge Samuel Sewell 
who spent a good part of a long life writ- 
ing diaries through which the bright pat- 
tern of his love for music frequently shines. 
Four trumpeters tootling in the New Year, 
and century, of 1701, on Boston Common, 
charmed him into following them to “the 
Green Chamber” where they played on 
until daylight. During a visit to England 
under the Commonwealth, he went with 
another Boston Puritan, Mr. Brattle, to a 
“consort of musick” in Covent Garden— 
not the opera house, of course; that did not 
yet exist—but to chamber music in a pri- 
vate home in the neighborhood. If this was 
a sin, he did not lament it as such in his 
diary. His only comment on “Cousin 
Sarah” was that she played for him on her 
flute. He considered himself qualified, how- 


ever, to discriminate between good and bad 
music in taverns. That music accompanied 
feasting also in Boston is evident from his 
enjoyment of some at “Col. Hutchinson’s” ; 
and, when that promised by.the- Lieutenant 
Governor for a public dinner was not forth- 
coming, the Judge was disappointed. Samuel 
Sewell’s standing in the cOmmunity was 
above reproach. Then why, if. music was 
taboo, did he dare to have a vifginal in his 
house? Or why should the inventory of 
Mr. Nathaniel Rogers of Rowley frankly 
list “a treble violl,”’ worth ten shillings ? 


A Musical Inquisition 


SUCH THINGS WERE PROBABLY ‘RARE in the 
first settlements, not because forbidden, but 
because the scant space in immigrant ships 
was needed for more vital freight. Yet as 
early as 1716 a Boston news-sheet carried 
an advertisement of musical instruments for 
sale, together with assurance that the same 
would be skilfully mended and tuned. No 
penny pinching Puritan would risk his cap- 
ital on such expensive merchandize, unless 
violins, hautboys, flutes, spinets and vir- 
ginals were certain to find customers. 
What airs gentlewomen fingered from 
these thin voiced strings can be only con- 
jectured. The writer never has discovered, 
or heard of any one who has discovered, 
in this country an early edition of Fitz- 
william’s Virginal Book. Nor do we expect 
to find mouldering copies of clavier music 
which charmed the court of Louis the 


Fourteenth 


Composers who wrote masses 
for the Church of Rome would have 
damned Couperin along with Palestrina. 


Yet, standing in some ancient pine paneled 
parlor, one has felt free to fancy the walls 
breathed faintly of old English folksong— 
such melodies as Cecil Sharp rescued from 
oblivion in the home counties of their in- 
ception and later in our own southern 
mountains. To say that these airs failed to 
be handed down from parent to child in 


New England, because of early Puritan 
scruples, is no more reasonable than to 
claim that their near extinction in Old 


England was due to the same cause when 
Oliver Cromwell, leader of all the Puritans, 
kept a private band. Before advancing our 
own theory as to the reason for their loss 
in New England, let us call attention to 
the attitude toward music, both sacred and 
profane, held by the most revered of all the 
pioneer divines. 


To Sing a Psalm 


AFTER HE HAD FLED from old Boston in 
Lincolnshire to new Boston in Massachu- 
setts, the Reverend: John Cotton published 
a tract laying down the rules for psalm 
singing in public. It is ‘interesting and im- 
portant that this contained a word on music 
outside the meetinghouse: “nor do we for- 
bid the private use of any instrument of 
musick therewithal; so be that attention to 
the instrument not divert the heart 
from attention to the matter of the song.” 
It might be a good idea if modern vocalists 
obeyed that rule, both without and within 
present day places of worship. 

As for song in old Puritan meeting- 
houses—not churches—the Puritan had 
nothing to with churches, English or 
Roman. His place of worship was a meet- 
inghouse—plain, unadorned, austere, like 
his religion; and he put all profane—that 
things behind him when he 
entered its door, after having been called 
thither by a fanfare of trumpets, the roll 
of drums, or a blast on a conch shell. He 
had no thought of creating beauty with the 
voice raised in worship of a God 
spoke in thunder and lightning. After the 
sermon, which paused only while the par- 
turned the hourglass, and prayers 
scarcely less lengthy, respite came when 
one of the struck a candlestick 
with his fist, took a pitch of sorts from the 
sound produced, and whined a single dole- 
ful, long drawn out from the 
psalm of the day. This the congregation 
echoed with more or less exactness, ac- 
cording to the individual ear. With this 
process repeated through innumerable 
verses, each worshiper choosing his own 


does 


do 


is, secular 


who 


son 


deacons 


sentence 


A scene from Howard Hanson’s “Merry Mount” at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
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tempo, the result must have resembled a 
cats’ concert. The psalm lining deacon was 
selected for piety, not virtuosity; and, al- 
though the Book of Psalms brought over 
by the Salem settlers contained notes to 
sing them withal, when the famous Bay 
Psalm Book was published on this side of 
the water in 1640, with King David’s words 
transposed and distorted to fit, very loosely, 
five tunes, there were no notes. Everybody 
was supposed to know Martyrs, Windsor, 
Hackney, York and Old Hundred; and, in 
his own opinion, everybody did. The trouble 


was that Deacon White’s “lining” of York 
bore no resemblance to Deacon Black’s, 
and that Squire Brown’s lady insisted on 
singing Old Hundred her own way and not 
Goodwife Green’s. 


So Came Notes and Fe 


SoME MUST HAVE FOUND this unsatisfac- 
tory, for the 1647 edition of the Bay Psalm 
Book had notes. Many, however, considered 
singing out of a book hardly less pernicious 
than praying out of a book; and, anyway, 
few could read notes. Versions of the “Five 


Tunes” grew more and more varied, until, 
when groups, from parts a distance from 
each other, joined in worship, the cats’ 
concert swelled into a chorus like unto that 
of souls in torment. Amid the tone deaf, 
fortunately, were some who cringed from 
such cacophony, from such butchery of 
melody. About 1729 advocates of taught 
singing arose; notably two parsons, the 
Reverend Thomas Symmes, shepherd of 
one of the Massachusetts flocks, and the 
Reverend Nathaniel Chauncey of Durham, 
a hamlet near Middletown, Connecticut. 


CRECENT CRECORD GR ELEASES 


ECENT RECORD RELEASES have 
R provided some interesting musical 
adventures for those who like to 
explore varied territory—ranging from such 
old favorites as Beethoven’s “Sonata Ap- 
passionata” and the. Weber-Berlioz Jnvita- 
tion to the Dance (superbly performed and 
recorded), to a “Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra,” by. the American, Harl 
McDonald, and the rarely heard “Eleven 
Viennese Dances” of Beethoven. 

Walter Gieseking, whose popularity on 
records grows by leaps and bounds, plays 
the “Sonata Appassionata” of Beethoven 
(Columbia set M-365) with appropriate 
nuance and emotional vigor. Better perhaps 
than anyone else on records, he conveys the 
rising and the falling away of the several 
motives of the first movement; and in the 
passionate last movement he keeps the 
figuration continually thrilling and vibrant. 
As in most of his recent recordings, he dis- 
plays an amazing command of tonal color- 
ing, which the reproduction fully discloses. 

Turning to Ravel’s Alborada del Gracioso 
(Columbia disc 17137D), Gieseking further 
exhibits his amazing gift for tone colorings. 
Under his fingers, this witty and scintillat- 
ing composition becomes a miniature tone 
poem with exquisite tonal hues and amaz- 
ing flashes of technical dexterity. Again, in 
Debussy’s early Reverie (Columbia disc 
17138D), a piece recently misused by popu- 
lar writers, Gieseking gives a performance 
that should turn piano students to perform- 
ing it as the composer intended it to be 
played. Coupled with Reverie is Richard 
Strauss’s song, Serenade, in an arrange- 
ment by the pianist. 

Those who would like a recent souvenir 
of Paderewski’s art, that does full justice 
to a piece requiring simplicity of tone to- 
gether with singing tone, should acquire 
his recording of Mozart’s Rondo in A 
minor, K. 511 (Victor disc 15421). A 
lovely work, played and recorded in the 
best traditions, it shows the Polish master’s 
command of legato and of tone color. 

Toscanini, with the British Broadcasting 
Company Symphony Orchestra (Victor 
disc 15192), gives a superbly performed 
recording of Weber’s Invitation to the 
Dance, making this familiar composition 
much more of a virtuoso affair than is 
usually heard. And the same orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Sir Adrian Boult, turns 
in a competent performance of Tschaikow- 
sky’s Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 
48 (Victor set M-556). 

An album of Boston “Pops” recordings, 
purporting to set forth a typical concert 
of this orchestra (Victor set M-554), con- 
tains a strangely conglomerate group of 
pieces. Opening with Glinka’s brilliant 
Overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla” (disc 
4427); it continues with two ineffective 
arrangements of Negro spirituals, Deep 
River and Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve 
Seen (disc 4428); “Five Miniatures,” de- 
scriptive trifles by Paul White (disc 4429) ; 
the Doctrinen Walts by Eduard Strauss, 
a brother of Johann (disc 12428); and 
the popular IJntermezso from Granados’ 
“Goyescas,” coupled with Tschaikowsky’s 
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Polonaise from “Eugen Oniegin”’~ (disc 
12429). The vital Glinka overture is some- 
thing everybody should have, and the 
“Goyescas” Intermesso will undoubtedly 
please all those who have been waiting for 
a modern recording of this old favorite. 
Needless to say, Arthur Fiedler does justice 
to these compositions. 

One of Beethoven’s less pretentious trib- 
utes to his fondness of the country sur- 
rounding Vienna is his set of eleven dances, 
written in 1819 for a seven-piece country 


WALTER GIESEKING 


band. Practically never heard in the con- 
cert hall, they have been engagingly per- 
formed in a recording (Columbia set X- 
133) by Weingartner and the London Phil- 
harmonic Society, together with a dramatic 
Larghetto from the composer’s “Incidental 
Music to Egmont.” 

Although overshadowed by his “Unfin- 
ished” and his lengthy “Symphony in C 
major,” Schubert’s “Fifth Symphony” is 
nevertheless a delightful and rewarding 
work. Its spontaneity is attested from the 
opening bars. The joyous, bouncing motive 
of the opening Allegro, recalled by Dvorak 
in the first movement of his “Symphony 
‘From the New World’,” is full of youthful 
elation; and the second movement is song- 
ful and tender. The Minuet has been com- 
pared to that of Mozart's celebrated “Sym- 
phony in G minor’; and the gay finale has 
been commended for its fine workmanship 
and brightness. Sir- Thomas Beecham, con- 
ducting the London Philharmonic Society, 
gives us a treasurable performance of this 
early Schubert score. The recording is 
splendid (Columbia set M-366). 

Koussevitzky has played for many years 

a “Concerto for Orchestra in D major,” 
a Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach, which we 
often have hoped he would some day see 
fit to record. That day came at last; and 
we have the work in Victor’s set M-559, 
superbly recorded. In three movements, this 
composition boasts a vigorous first move- 
ment, a similar sturdy finale, and, in be- 
tween, a hauntingly beautiful Adagio which 
the composer’s father, Johann Sebastian, 
might well have been proud to have written, 

The “Concerto for Two Pianos,” by the 
American composer, Harl McDonald, is 
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richly and brilliantly performed by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with Jeanne Beh- 
rend and Alexander Kelberine at the two 
pianos, and with Leopold Stokowski direct- 
ing (Victor set M-557). The work, a 
strangely uneven one, does not sound any 
great depths nor convey any compelling 
motivation. Beginning with an opaque, 
rather heavily laden movement, the concerto 
continues with a theme and variations 
(slow movement), more immediately ap- 
pealing and sincere in expression, and ends 
with a vigorous and primitive dancelike 
finale founded on a juaresca, a dance of 
Northern Mexico. 

It was our pleasure recently to call at- 
tention to four sets of Haydn quartets that 
Victor released (sets M-525, 526, 527, 528). 
After hearing the four albums, we wish 
to suggest to our interested readers 
that they acquire them in the following 
order: first, album M-527; second, album 
M-525; third, album M-528; and lastly, 
album M-526. We spoke of the contents of 
album M-525 a couple of months ago, so 
let us briefly turn our attention here to the 
contents of album M-527. It contains three 
fine quartets from various stages of Haydn’s 
career: the fourth from the highly regarded 
“Six quartets” that form “Op. 20”; a neg- 
lected masterpiece; the second quartet 
from “Op. 74’; and the last- quartet that 
Haydn wrote, a truly great work, Mozartian 
in both its character and spirit, “Op. 77, 
No.2.” The performers of these works, as 
in the other albums, are the Pro Arte 
Quartet. The recording, made in England, 
is good throughout. 

The Coolidge Quartet, turning its atten- 
tion to American music, gives highly 
polished but completely unemotional per- 
formances of Griffes’ “Two Indian Sketches” 
and of an Andante from the “Quartet in E 
minor,” by Chadwick (Victor set M-558). 
The Friends of Recorded Music already 
have issued a much more desirable per- 
formance, by the Kreiner String Quartet, 
of the plaintive First Indian Sketch, coupled 
with one of the greatest songs in the Eng- 
lish language, Griffes’ Lament of Jan the 
Proud, sung by William Hain (disc No. 5). 

The Roth String Quartet, turning its at- 
tentions to music of its native Hungary, 
plays Dohnanyi’s “Second Quartet, in D- 
flat major, Op. 15” (Columbia set M-367), 
with fine feeling and style. This work, writ- 
ten in 1907, is one of its composer’s fore- 
most chamber compositions. The Roth per- 
formance displaces an earlier one by the 
Flonzaleys. 

Marian Anderson gives a noble, if not 
completely moving performance of Brahms’” 
“Rhapsodie,” one of the composer’s greatest 
vocal scores, assisted by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Choral Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania. And with the 
same orchestra the singer is heard in this 
composer’s songs, Dein blaues Auge, Der 
Schmied, and Immer leiser wird mein 


Schlummer (Victor set M-555). The songs é 


are over-weighted with the orch 

grounds, but we recommend the 
die,” which can be Procured ¢ 
discs 1919 and 15408. Se 


reasonable the argument that these 


Each published a ymimes’ 
logue on Singing” expressed views sim 
to Chauncey’s, more long-windedly entit] 
“Regular Singing Defended and Proved t 
be the only True Way of Singing th 
Songs of the Lord.” Both favored the es 
tablishment of singing schools where every 
body should be taught, do, re, mii. 

This raised a storm of protest fror 
those who believed the soft Italian syllable 
held some hidden obscene meaning unfit fo 
the lips of the godly. Plenty of diehard 
opposed the change, on general principle 
Milder citizens thought the old extempc 
rary singing more solemn and sanctified. . 
large number objected on the ground thé 
singing schools would keep the young folk 
out of nights with subsequent danger ¢ 
their becoming “lewd and loose persons. 
And this in the era of bundling—a courtin 
custom whereby swain and sweetheart wer 
bundled into bed together by complaisar 
parents. The loudest cry against singin 
schools came, however, from those who it 
sisted that singing from notes was a popis 
practice and would lead to organs. Her 
was something undoubtedly hateful to th 
Puritan, not as an instrument, but as a 
appurtenance of the Churches of Englan 
and of Rome, like the rosary and th 
crucifix. Organ notes were an offense 1 
Puritan ears, as incense was to thei 
nostrils. 

This antipathy was transmitted to the 
descendants, through many generations; s 
that it was not until near the beginnin 
of New England’s third century of life the 
organs were generally installed in meeting 
houses. Added to Peters’ fairy tales, th 
fact undoubtedly helped to foster the notio 
that all music was frowned upon by. ov 
forefathers; when the truth is that the 
banned it only from the meetinghouse; an 
this not very successfully, either, after sing 
ing schools won. Then a master or chorist 
must. be appointed to initiate the youn 
folks in the mysteries of clefs, notes an 
rests; and if, incidently, a good time we 
had by all, none of the consequences pr 
dicted by the diehards materialized. — 


His Satanic Majesty's Fiddle 
Joins the Choir 


WHAT DID COME TO PASS was a change ¢ 
seating in the meetinghouse. Hitherto lac 
and lasses had faced each other from of 
posite sides of the gallery. Now the forme 
were grouped just behind the latter, aroun 
all three sides. When the chorister ros 
sounded his pitch pipe, and hummed 

chord, ‘they burst into “part singing. 
While this was a vast improvement ove 
the whining chants of their. grandfathers, 
good many uncertain ears needed a pro; 
Somebody suggested a fiddle. A fiddle! . 
bawdy tavern fiddle brought into the mee! 
inghouse! Shades of the Pilgrims; Ne 


The grim mouths. of the older deacor 


snapped shut like mousetraps: Choir ar 
chorister put heads together. A fiddle, per 
haps, was going too far. Would not some 
thing else answer the purpose? How abot 
a violoncello, or a bass viol?—not to ca 
the latter by so dangerous a name as “bu 
fiddle.” 

In some towns this compromise was 
fected painlessly; the diehards fin 


instruments could not possibly © be r 
to the tavern fiddle; since the 
prone when played, like papist: 
to pray, while the larger viols 
right, as good Congregati nali 

refused, however, to be ho 
such sophistries. © 


“Shaped” or “Buckwheat” notes look like this ex- 
cerpt from James D. Vaughan’s “Hallelujah Voices.” 


TENDANT emphatically hitched up 

his trousers and then glanced with 

int disgust at two arguing men across 
Street. 


HE” FILLING STATION AT- 


*“Seme of them dern buckwheaters and. 


dheads at it again,’ he offered in ex- 
anation, “Every time a couple of them 
together, they start wrangling. Check 
r tires, lady?” 
he small town near Texarkana, where 
had stopped, basked lazily in the mid- 
day heat and, except for the pair across 
street, there was little sign of activity. 
mM occasional squeaking of a chair was 
€ard as a grocery store loafer shifted 
a shadier spot. 
“What are those men arguing about?” 
asked, with not so very mild curiosity. 
Aw, they just can’t agree on how to 
ng. See that little fellow? He’s a four- 
laper, That big fat man he’s talkin’ to 
a round-shaper. Now if a seven-shaper 
puld come along you would really hear 
argument.” 
Then, as children of the Kansas wheat 
we had heard harvest hands, who 
ade their seasonal journeys to our place, 
songs in the evening which they ex- 
ained were used by the shape-noters in 
south, our childish curiosity was 
roused by the strange term, but we never 
id pressed the point further. Yet here we 
tre apparently in the midst of this unique 
ging group, with all their primitive en- 
usiasms for their favorite systems of 
notation, and watching their animated 
niabs, as cool as cucumbers. 
e there many of the shape-note sing- 
around here?” queried one of my com- 


0, lady, sometimes it seems the 
is full of them; and then you don’t 
r anything of ‘em for a spell. They 
/meetin’s around, but I never go to 
. I can’t sing nohow. They’re goin’ to 
* a sing to-morrow at the Springs, I 


. to the Pan-American Exposition, 
it would have to wait a day. We were 
‘the singing. The Springs, it was 
as a wooded grove several miles 
so we drove back to the 
exas border city to spend the 
he way a small homemade sign 
in a roadside field, and its 
cety letters spelled: 

Z ping at the Springs 
- Basket.” 


irKa 


ttle party had intended going into’ 


A typical gather- 
ing of singers in 
the South using 
Buckwheat notes. 


Singers of the So 


Including the Fascinating Story of 
“Buckwheat” or “Shaped” Notes 
cBy : 
KATHARINE PAINTER FULLING 


A Primitive Excursion 

THE NEXT MORNING WE STARTED for the 
Springs, several miles off the paved high- 
way, over a road which in places cut 
across fields and through shallow streams. 
As we neared the Springs, wagons filled 
with sunbonneted women and overalled men 
slowed up our progress. Horseback riders 
wound in and out of the procession, and 
automobiles, loaded with farmers and their 
families, were interspersed throughout. 

The road curved its way into a large 
wooded spot where dense foliage effec- 
tively kept at bay the hot Texas sun. 
Horses, tied to wheels, munched hay from 
wagon beds, around the outer circle of the 
grove. More cars were parked here, their 
mud spattered sides testifying to much 
travel along the back road districts. 

As additional wagons and cars arrived, 
they were left near the outer fringe of 
trees, while all occupants deserted them 
for the center where a crowd of possibly 
three hundred people strolled about. A 
school building was to be used for the 
singing, and most of the people were 
gravitating toward this wooden structure. 

Having managed to squeeze into one 
corner of the building, we could get a 
good view of the meeting without being 
in the way of the singers. It was the sea- 
son in Texas when the crops had been 
“laid by” and the work-browned men and 
women were now ready to sing “to the 
land I am bound.” There was little spirit 
of gaiety about the session, as the members 
showed a deep reverence for the old time 
shape-note songs which had been sung be- 


fore them by 
parents. 

For the youngsters, however, it was a 
picnic. Barefooted towheaded boys in over- 
alls, and little girls in fresh print dresses, 
darted through the crowd. Older girls in 
their teens, self-conscious and highly un- 
comfortable in tight fitting shoes, gathered 
in small groups to exchange bashful banter 
with strapping farm swains. Delegates to 
the convention from various districts were 


their parents and grand- 


easily identified by their white ribbon 
badges. They were the leading singers 


from their communities. 

The milling about on the floor of the 
building stopped suddenly at the command 
of the chairman, “All singers get to their 
places.” With an ease born of long prac- 
tice, the members arranged themselves in 
folding chairs to form a square. In the 
center was space for the leader. The so- 
pranos were in front of the leader, trebles 
at the left, basses at the right and altos 
at the leader’s back. 

Each singer had a songbook on his lap, 
many of them tattered and worn from use, 
and some dating back to 1844; but they 
were for effect only, for not a person there 
would have admitted that he didn’t know 
every song in the five hundred seventy- 
five page book by memory. 

Over a singer’s shoulder we could see 
his half opened book. All the songs were 
in the fa-so-la or four-shape style, the 
notes being of triangular or square mold. 
Because of their peculiar shape, they are 
called “buckwheat notes” by the round note 
adherents, and their users are derisively 
known as “buckwheaters.” The shape- 


deride the round note 


noters in 
singers as “roundheads” and there is con- 
stant argument between the two groups as 
to the best musical notation. 

With the last note of the complete scale 


turn 


omitted the seven notes of the key, in 
Four-shape notation, are 
Zola. FAS” Soegeer-Dareee 


FA 
In addition to the four-shapers, another 
strong group is known as_ the 
seven-shapers. This group has taken the 
four the four-shapers and 
added three notes. The seven-shapers also 
flourish around Texarkana and in rural 
areas of the Southern states. The scale in 
Seven-shape notation is 


singing 


notes of has 


a 


Do 
We were interrupted in our over the 
shoulder pilfering by the chairman’s voice 
announcing that “Brother Wilkins will 
lead the lesson.” 

A stocky, ruddy faced man walked to 
the leader’s position in the center. The 
short red hairs on his sunbrowned wrists 
glistened as he raised his arms for the 
attention of the assemblage, called the page 
of an old fuguing song, banged his tun:re 
fork against a table, and “keyed” the tun 

His arms dropped, and the basses were 
off in a thunderous roar cf 

“He makes the corn in 

And waters veil the sky to cheer t/ 

plains below.” 

The trebles came in, quickly followed 
by the altos and finally the shrill sopranos 
joined the musical cavalcade. The ghost 
of old William Billings, New England 
schoolmaster, who first introduced fuguing 
songs into the United States, must hav: 
been hovering happily about the building 

Walking about in his small cleared sp 
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valleys grow. 


At 


the leader gave the entrance cue to ea 
division. He had no book or baton 
carried the beat with both arms 


; 


up and down. The singers kept their eyes 
on the leader, many beating time with hin 


as they with all the enthusiasm of 
their thirsty souls. 

There was a feeling of immense power 
in the each group vied for su- 
premacy. These American singing guilds, 
known for more than two hundred years 
as shape-noters, sing which spring 
from the soil and are nourished by the hills 
valleys that bear their They 
the only known singing groups in the 
States which still use the oldtime 


sang 
song as 


songs 
and crops. 
are 
United 

fuguing songs. 


And Leaders Propagate 
THE FINAL NOTES HAD SCARCELY DIED 
Away before the chairman noticed a vis- 
itor who had slipped in quietly to stand 
at the rear. 

“Don’t go hidin’. like that,” he called 
to the visitor. “We've been waitin’ for you 
to show up. We want you to be tone bearer 
for the meetin’. Friends, you all know 
Brother Bartlett. He’s taught more singin’ 
schools in the Southern States than an) 
other four-shaper. Years ago he brought 
the shape notes over the hills from Georgia 
to. uss 

3rother Bartlett, a pleasant smiling man 
in his late fifties, his lean wiry body topped 
by a shock of gray hair, walked to the 
conductor’s podium. Without looking at a 
book, he spoke softly, “Folks, I’d like for 
you to sing page 406. It’s my favorite 
song, the one my mother used to sing in 
Georgia, when I was a little tot playing 
at her knee.” 

In the silence that followed, Brother 
3artlett, ignoring the tuning fork, keyed 
the tune vocally and raised his arms in 
a dramatic flourish. This time the four 


divisions joined their difficult melodic 
progressions in a mighty volume which 


thundered its way through the open win- 
dows and swept across the rolling fields. 

Song followed song at the meeting, the 
singers reluctantly taking time out at noon 
for the basket dinner, to resume eagerly 
thereafter. Every person who was a leader 
of his neighborhood. group was given the 
privilege of the floor and allowed to lead 
two or three songs. There were few spec- 
tators, as those in attendance came for only 
one thing—to sing. Their entire enjoyment 
was in active participation. 

At the close of one song, a tall loose- 
jointed Texan, who I later learned was 
an amateur “tune maker” from over near 
Rock Creek, whispered to the chairman, 
who then rose to announce “Brother John- 
son just told me he has a new song he 
would like us to try out. He has only a 
few copies so I will give one to each sec- 
tion.” 

Brother Johnson produced several sheets 
of paper on which the score and words 
had been traced with pencil. Each division 


secured a copy and gathered in groups so, 


For a few minutes the 
new score, humming 


that all could see. 
singers studied the 
the notes. 

“You'll have to key the tune,” 
man told the tune maker, as 
awaited the opening note. 

Brother Johnson hummed the tonic and 
the assembly took it up in galloping tempo 
and carried it lustily to completion, al- 
though not one of them was familiar with 
it. All our group of visitors were aston- 
ished at this difficult feat of musical sight 
reading. 

Wherever there are shapenote singers, 
there are tune makers. The birds, trees, 
cotton and corn inspire verse which in time 
demands a tune. It was just such a melo- 
dious conception which the group had fin- 
ished singing. Occasionally one of these 
backwoods songs has sufficient merit to 
find its way into the official shape-note 
song book. Then the tune maker’s cup of 
happiness is filled. 


And Juvenile Leaders 


No SING IS COMPLETE without the children’s 
division. The shape-noters are hanging on 
tenaciously to their type of singing, which 
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the chair- 
all ears 


in these days of jazz orchestras, crooners 
and musical movies is meeting serious com- 
petition, The South is the last stronghold 
of shape-note singing, as it has been driven 
from the North and East. For this reason, 
the adults encourage their children to carry 
on the shape-note singings and to push 
back the ever encroaching roundheads. 

A boy about five years old was called 
to the leader’s position and asked to take 
charge. In a childish treble he called the 
page number of a song, tuned the key per- 


fectly and started beating the time. The 
adult singers followed him with utmost 


precision and at the close looked with un- 
disguised pride on the youngster. Although 
the boy could neither read nor write, he 
was thoroughly at ease leading the song. 
Next a little girl of six was called to lead, 
and several other tots got a chance to show 
their skill at leading the singers through 
the difficult musical passages. 

At the start of each song, the syllables, 
fa-so-la-mi were sung, then the 
doubled back and sang the words. All the 
verses were sung in their entirety, yet the 
singers never opened a book. They picked 
out and sang the shape-notes with the 
staccato rapidity of a hungry pullet peck- 
ing at an ear of corn. 

No piano or other instrument of accom- 
paniment was used to detract from the 
deftly interwoven melodies of song.\. This 
type of singing required almost a sense of 
absolute pitch. 

For an entire day the rural festival con- 
tinued as leader after leader appeared be- 
fore the gathering and song after song 
was rolled away in rapid succession, with 
the singers showing no signs of exhaustion 
from their continual vocal efforts. The sun 
was hanging low in the skies before the 
meeting broke up and then only because 
the singers had to get home to do the 
chores. 


gingers” 


Jascha Heifetz 
Transposed to the Films 


WHEN THE CANDENT GENIUS of Jascha 
Heifetz flashed upon the New York public, 
on October 27, 1917, the critics opened 
their treasure boxes of adjectives and 
loaded them upon the new virtuoso, then 
just sixteen. “Here,” they said, “is a born 
violinist’; and this was virtually a fact. 
Heifetz can hardly remember a time when 
he did not play the violin. Almost as soon 
as he was able to walk, his father put a 
fiddle in the hands of the three year old 
baby and gave him his first lessons. At 
four he was studying in the music school 
of his native City, Vilna, in Lithuania. At 
eight he was already under the instruction 
of the great Auer, who, the following year, 
permitted him to make his first appearance 
in St. Petersburg. This was the overture 


Color in Piano Styles 


The chintz 
motive on the 
walls is car- 
ried out in 
the covering 
of the piano 
case 


Not an an- 
tique but a 
modern de- 
sign which 
fits in with 
the classic 
outlines of 
this beauti- 
ful room 


Imagine a Zebra Skin upon a piano “a la Congo”, 
but isn’t it effective? 


Wuen Sotomon, the preacher in Ecclesi- 
astes, wrote, “And there is no new thing 
under the sun,’ he was probably very 
right; but certainly there has been a 
marked difference in the decoration of 
pianos, in order to make them conform 
to what the interior decorator feels is 
necessary to blend with modern tastes in 
home and music room arrangement. 

All of the leading piano makers think 
first of the inside of the piano, its soul; 
and this is right, because the piano is first 
of all a musical instrument. Most of the 
manufacturers, however, have shown an 


admirable initiative in designing piano ex- 
teriors that are in themselves beautiful 
works of art. 


Elsewhere -we have shown the mag-. 


nificent new case of the piano presented 
by Mr. Theodore Steinway to the White 
House. Now we show other pianos in 
chintz, zebra hide, and in Kordevon—the 
latter a new finish devised for pianos and 
originated by the Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany. Apart from the musical quality of 
these instruments, the idea is to create a 
new and essentially colorful piano which 
may be adapted to any decorative scheme. 


’ ae 


‘and “Macdowell, are among the fz ; 
-composers who owe much of their popu- 


to a long chain of extraordinary successes 
with great European orchestras. 

It is not surprising that Samuel Goldwyn 
sought to secure Heifetz for a film. His 
unerring intonation and rich tone were 
just of the type which modern sound 
recording discoveries demand for superb 
results. Previews of the new Heifetz film, 
“They Shall Have Music,” indicate that 
unusual revelations in tonal beauty mark 
this notable picture. Only the most ad- 
vanced technical skill could capture the 
rare nuances of the amazing player. He 
has been most applauded for his incom- 
parable taste. Since taste is largely in- 
stinctive, and only one who is born with 
it is able to touch the horizons of the mu- 
sical soul, only he knows how to go just 
far enough without going too far. 

Heifetz’s fine personality and his vast 
platform experience make him ideal for 
the motion picture world. Goldwyn and the 
United Artists Corporation are to be con- 
gratulated for presenting this great Artist 
in his prime in a striking new. picture 
which combines musical virtuosity with an 
excellent screen romance. 

One of the distinctive features of this 
picture that should be of huge interest to 
educators, is the fact that the producer has 
employed a real “boy and girl” school 
symphony orchestra of forty-five players, 
all members of the California Junior Sym- 
phony Association, aged from nine to four- 
teen. They play the overture to Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville.” 

Music lovers, teachers and club members 
will find in this film valuable promotive 
matter for all educational interests and 
readers of THE Etupe not only will want 
to see the film, but also will want to urge 
others to see it. 


Music’s Debt to 
the Poets 
By ARTHUR O’HALLORAN 


Ir Is A MATTER of first importance to the 
art of music that many of its greatest 
masters had also a love for poetry and a 
discriminating taste in literature. What 
priceless gems would the world have lost 
had Schubert, for instance, not read his 
Goethe or Shakespeare? We would be 
without the immortal Erl King and Hark, 
Hark the Lark, to mention but two famous 
songs of Schubert, beloved both as songs 
and as pianoforte transcriptions. 

To Heine we are indebted for The 
Lorelei, the Germanic legend so finely set 
to music by Liszt, Liszt also used poems 
of Goethe for songs. Purcell has set poems 
of Herrick, the English poet who lived in 
1591-1674. To Sir Walter Scott we owe 
the words of the Ave Maria so superbly set 
to music by Schubert, who also wrote his 
song Wild Roses (Heidenréslein) to words 
by Goethe. 

Of American poets Longfellow has had 
many musical adaptations; whilst, of fa- 
mous English poets, Browning, Swinburne, 
and Tennyson have had gracious musical 
settings. 

Schumann, Grieg, Mendelssohn, ao 


larity to a happy blend of the art of poe 
with music. 

Kipling has been drawn upon freely fo 
musical illustration—both his prose a 
verse. Included among the composers 
have used Kipling texts, are such — 
tinguished musicians as Sir Arthur Sul 
and the impressionist, Cyril Scott. 


ducted experiment demonstrates that it all 


depends upon the type of music, and that 


USICAL PROGRAMS TO 
LIGHTEN heavy working days 
in business organizations may 
seem fantastic, perhaps contrary to the 
usual ideas for working efficiency. Some 
business heads may even consider music 
during working hours as an unwanted in- 
trusion, like hearing a blaring brass band 
from a passing parade. But a recently con- 


‘soothing harmonies coming from properly 


arranged sources can be advantageously 
adapted to reduce the nerve strains of mod- 
ern business and to induce happier working 


_ moods. 


The Insurance Building, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, has won a national reputation in 
‘the office building field, for pioneering 


unusual services that build good will and 


make life worth 


make its tenants permanent. Among these 
are open air gymnasia on the roof, for 
both men and women, and other health 
building facilities. Its latest 
innovations include daily 
programs of soft, modulated 
music, introduced as a spe- 
cial feature during the recent 
holiday season by P. Dela- 
ware Smith, the building 
manager. These were heard 
‘throughout the entire build- 
ing during the eight business 
days preceding Christmas 
and proved highly popular 
with tenants. 


A Cautious Experiment 


THE INTRODUCTION OF MUSIC 
jnto these business offices 
during their regular working 
hours was approached by 
the building management 
with considerable hesitancy. 
There was the danger of 
possibly disturbing execu- 
tives and of lowering work- 
ing production by distracting 
the personnel. That season 
of the year is always the 
busiest time for these ten- 
ants, particularly of offices 
that are branches of large 
eastern concerns. Books must 
be closed for the year; out- 
standing accounts collected; 
‘salesmen are reporting; and 
annual reports must be com- 
piled and sent to home 
offices. Mr. Smith had long 
believed that business is con- 
ducted to-day at too fast a pace, with too 


“much emphasis on speed that allows too 


little time and thought to the things that 
while. In his opinion, 
‘music could be made to serve a valuable 


_ purpose in bringing mental ease and needed 


b 


individual relaxation from business worries. 
At that time the public appeared much 


concerned over the gloomy European out- 


‘look. Mr. Smith felt that the American 
‘people had particular reason to feel thank- 
1, as compared with those living in war 
_ troubled European countries. At first he 
considered utilizing this thought as a basic 
theme for the building’ s holiday greetings, 
this he rejected in favor of something 
tter. This seemed an excellent, opportu- 
to try out some of his beliefs about 
nusic—that it could be employed to drive 
yay business cares, to stir the emotions, 
1 to bring a happier spirit into business 


According to the sound equipment people 
ho installed the facilities, this seems to be 
he first instance where daily_ musical pro- 
‘ have been broadcast throughout an 
office building, over an extended 
| of time’ As this was just an ex- 
it, the equipment contract carried 

providing for its immediate can- 
if the music eee distracting 


1e music was distributed ie A 
ir building by means of RCA Sys- 


New Experiment with 


Music in Business 


office of the building management. The 
equipment was modulated by the sound 
engineers so that the music could be heard 
clearly yet softly in the main floor lobby 
or on upper floor halls and corridors but 
would not be audible behind closed’ office 
doors. Sound distribution for the main 
floor came through a cathedral 


type 


Soft, modulated music 

greets incoming tenants 

from a speaker on the 
mezzanine floor. 


Musical production and 

control room, At left, at- 

tendant is placing a mu- 

sical selection on electric 

turntable. On the right is 

panel for regulating vol- 
ume and tone. 


speaker concealed among decorations on 
the mezzanine railing overlooking ‘the 
lobby. On alternate floor levels tiny modu- 
lated speakers—instead of the usual blar- 
ing type—were hidden in the iron grill- 
work of stairways. The fact that speakers 
were concealed added to the charm when 
music came gently stealing through the 
corridors. Listeners wondered where the 
music came from and frequently inquired, 
“How do you get that delightful effect?” 


A Varied Musical Diet 


IN THE OFFICE OF THE BUILDING manage- 
ment, record selections were played on an 
electric turntable. operated like a phono- 
graph. Volume and timing were controlled 
from a radio panel. The tone could be regu- 
lated so as to sound louder on the lobby 
floor than elsewhere in the building; and, 
if too resonant on any upper ‘floor, it could 
be tuned down separately. 


‘By EARL BURKE 


kind of music was 
not left to chance, but was worked out 
after careful study. During the experiment, 
all office occupants, building maintenance 
employees and large numbers of transient 
visitors daily would be exposed to the 
music. Individual preferences and dislikes 
would have to be considered. Too much 
of any one type of music, no 
matter how fine or desirable, 
would be monotonous, 

The music was mixed de- 


The choice of the 


liberately, to provide for 
variation. To insure the de- 
sired results, an arbitrary 


schedule was made up in ad- 
vance every day, which took 
into consideration the play- 
ing hours and special nature 
of the music most appropri- 
ate for that period. 

More than two hundred 
musical selections were 
available. These ranged from 
waltzes, college songs of 
leading California  univer- 
sities, jingles, marches, or- 
chestra pieces and vocal 
solos, to classical, religious 
and symphonic music. Fa- 
vorite Hawaiian and marim- 
ba band selections were also 
included. It was found that 
“hot swing” jazz pieces were 
not wanted. For convenience 
in scheduling and handling, 
all records were classified 
and kept in separate groups. 


The make up of daily schedules called 
for marches and similar peppy music to be 
played from eight to nine in the morning, 
when people were coming to work, during 
the luncheon period, and around five o’clock 
when occupants were leaving the building. 
At all other hours of the day more sub- 
dued types of music were released. The 
building management knew from its traffic 
counts of the hours when the building 
carried the greatest number of visitors and 
the exact times when it would be filling or 
emptying, so as to change the music to 
fit the time of day. ; 


A Fortuitous Launching 


THE FIRST MUSICAL MONDAY MORNING 
people began coming into the building with 
the customary long faces, reluctant to be- 
gin the work grind for the week. It was 
interesting to observe how their gloomy 
facial expressions changed instantly when 


Aweigh; Jingle Bells; 
Whistle While You Work; and similar 
cheery selections. Surprised transient visi- 
tors stood in the lobby listening. 

During the first three days the building 
management made careful tests. All floors 
were checked to get tenants’ reactions: 
They were asked “Is the music disturbing 
you?” and they replied “No, we like it.” 

The soft music coming from the con- 
cealed speakers could be heard distinctly 
in all parts of the corridors; but, the 
moment an office door closed, the music 
was shut out. Doors had to be propped 
open to hear. On one floor check up, it 
was found that twenty-five out of twenty- 
seven offices had the doors wedged open 
to listen. 

From the morning the music started, the 
enthusiasm mounted and grew every day. 
A group could be found listening in the 
lobby most of the time. People had heard 
about it in other buildings or came from 
other parts of the city. After visitors had 
finished their business in the building, they 


they heard Anchors 


invariably lingered in the lobby to hear 
more. 
After the opening day, tenants began 


‘phoning and writing notes to the building 
management requesting that favorite selec- 
tions be programmed. If they were not 
on hand, Mr. Smith made arrangements to 
get them, When he experienced some diffi- 
culty in getting particular arrangements 
requested—like when someone wished to 
hear a famous orchestra’s rendition of 
Dvorak’s “New World Symphony”—ten- 
ants began bringing in their favorite rec- 
ord collections. These were added to the 
programs. Very frequently a lobby visitor 
would ask for some favorite to be played. 
This was always arranged, if it did not 
conflict with the desired type of music for 
that hour. Nearly as many requests for 
musical favorites came from men as from 
women. These requests came not only from 
the younger but also from the older men. 


A Business Stimulant 


AT FIRST IT WAS THOUGHT that the music 
might possibly slow up the movement of 
elevator traffic; but it was discovered that 
people listening in the lobby moved away 
from in front of the elevators so as not 
to interfere. Peppy music, when people 
were coming in or going out of the build- 
stimulated the movement of traffic. 


ing, 
Indicative of the enthusiasm with which 
tenants responded to music mixed with 


their work are two typical tenant reactions. 
The head of one firm commented, “The 
holiday period always gets me down be- 
cause for me it is the busiest, hardest 
working time of the year. Our firm is 
closing its books. My home office calls 
on me for information and special reports, 
Because of this additional work, this 
period is depressing. This year it’s differ- 
ent. The daily music causes me to forget 
the pounding to do this or get that done. 
It makes me and my whole staff work in 
happier mood.” 

The president of a financial institution 
whose office buzzes with activity during 
the hours the country’s stock exchanges are 
open, remarked, “I was doubtful when I 
first heard the music. During this period 
our staff is working under heavy strain, 
but there never has been a time when our 
organization functioned smoothly, effi- 
ciently and with (Continued on Page 531) 
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so 


HIS PARTICULAR PAIRING of 
“cousins once removed” deserves 
especial mention, for the change from 
one key to the other is so striking that com- 
posers have used it time and time again— 
and always effectively. The rise in tonality 
of a minor third produces a peculiar feeling 
of stimulation, a kind of lightheaded buoy- 
ancy. Cole Porter, whose music is often 
harmonically out of the ordinary, brings 
this modulation into one of his best known 
Night and Day. 


songs, 


Ex.10 


un-der the hide of bene 
== fis 


and 


This quotation from wat and Day, § 
those used later from Smoke Gets in Your 
Byes and Innocent Ingenue Baby, are repro- 
duced with the kind permission of the Music 
Publishers Holding Corporation, owners of 
their copyrights. 


At x the music is lifted abruptly from 
the tonic triad of E-flat major to the tonic 
triad of G-flat major. And at y it drops 
back just as abruptly to its old key. Musical 
sleight of hand! 

A more famous example of the same 
modulation occurs in the Grand March 
from “Aida,” by Verdi. 


Ex.11 


In this case the music is lifted a minor 
third from G major to B-flat major. For 
lack of space the quotation includes only 
the closing notes of the first appearance of 
the tune and the opening measures of its 
repetition. If you have seen the opera you 
will recall this dramatic moment. Four 
trumpeters on the stage blare forth the 
melody. Hardly has its last note died away 
when four more trumpeters appear in the 
procession. Instead of repeating the music 
in the same key, they announce it a minor 
third higher, thus heightening the effect of 
the scene. 

Wagner was very fond of taking a mu- 
sical phrase and repeating it a minor third 
higher. This device appears in the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from “Tannhauser”, in the music 
which accompanies the entrance of Tristan 
in the first act of “Tristan and Isolde”, in 
the famous Liebestod from the same opera, 
and in the “Faith” motive in the Prelude 
to “Parsifal.” 


Ex.12 
Tannhauser: Pilgrims’ Chorus 


The Threshold 
of Music 


‘By LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


Assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch 


Keys That Are Related—Sisters and 


Cousins and Aunts—Natural Laws 


That Guide The Flow of Chords 


This article is the thirteenth in a series on 


The first appeared in The Etude for January, 1938. 


Harmony.”’ 


“The Doorstep of 


Part Il 


Another mutual cousin, or connecting 
link between two distant keys, is the sub- 
dominant minor. This intermediary makes 
possible a change of key which delights 
many a composer—a downward shift to the 
major key located two whole tones below 
the original key. For example, the modula- 
tion from C major to A-flat major. The 
connecting link in this case is F minor, 
which is the subdominant minor of C and 
the relative minor of A-flat. 

An example of this modulation occurs in 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, from “Roberta” 
by Jerome Kern. 


Ex.13 


From D major to G minor is one jump; 
from G minor to B-flat major is another 
jump. But Jerome Kern’s modulation elimi- 
nates the middleman and goes directly from 
D to B-flat. Zez Confrey, in Kitten on the 
Keys, makes the same down a major third 
change of key, when he switches from the 
opening tune to a second one. 

Having discussed the various relatives 
which a key can have, let us meet a typical 
family group so that we may observe 
brothers, sisters and cousins side by side. 
Here are the relatives of C major. 


Ex.144 


Dominant 


Sub- 
Dominant 


Dominant 
Minor 


Tonic 
Minor 


Sub-Dominant 
Minor 


Relative Minor 


Relative Minor of Dominant 


In these ten measures will be found the 
ten keys most closely related to C major. 
In each case the first chord is the tonic 
triad of C major, while the final chord in 
the measure is the tonic triad of the related 
key. As you might expect, the next to the 
last chord in each measure is the dominant 
seventh of the related key. It will be noticed 
that the last two keys, being cousins once 
removed, are so distant that an extra chord 
is required to make a smooth transition. 

Just as C major has its relatives in good 
standing, so every other major key has 
similar relatives. And every minor key, too, 
has its set of relatives, substantially the 
same as those of the major keys. Of course, 
in the case of minor keys, their dominant 
and subdominant keys are likewise minor. 
For instance, the subdominant key of C 
minor is F minor, while its dominant key 
is G minor. We shall find, however, that 
every minor key has ‘another close relative, 
for which there is’‘no equivalent among the 
relatives of the major keys—the dominant 
major. If we are in C minor, we can modu- 
late just as easily into G major as into G 
minor (perhaps even more easily). 

Thus, we have 


[CMinor 4 [ézzzzzzx[@ Minor 1_T:: z 
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(a) modulates to the dominant minor key, 
dapy (b) modulates to the dominant major 
ey. 

It probably has been already guessed 
why the second modulation seems, if any- 
thing, a little more natural than the first. 
It is because the dominant triad belonging 
to the minor scale’s “house of chords” is a 
major triad. We are therefore accustomed 
to hearing G major chords frequently in C 
minor pieces, and it takes only the presence 
of the leading tone, F-sharp, in the chord 
preceding it, to turn the G major chord 
ae the tonic of a new key. 


The Stepping Stones of Modulation 


WE HAVE ALREADY MENTIONED that a chord 


may belong to two or more different Ae 


and may thus act as common | 


which these keys may meet. Between any 


two keys which are related we ¢: 
such ‘ ‘stepping stones”—chor 
shared in common by each of th 

cee 


cessity of making a single awkward lez ) 
C and its relative minor, A, have th 
following chords in common: 


C and its dominant, G, have the 
in common: 


Seventh Chords 


Ex.17 
Triads Seventh Chords 
fy —,—__4__| __ a aA ceo GES 
SS SS SS ES SS EC” 


C and its tonic minor, C minor, have 
these chords in common: 


Ex.18 


+ Triads Seventh Chords ; 


Technically speaking, these chords com- 
mon to both C major and C minor are three 
separate chords. But we can readily see that 
they are hardly more than three variations 
of a single chord, the two triads being com- 
ponent parts of the dominant seventh chord 


Double Meanings in Music — 
“STEPPING STONE” CHORDS do not necessarily 
give us advance warning as to the key for 
which we are headed. They can give us 
broad hints, of course; but there is only 
one chord which provides us with positive 
information: the dominant seventh; anc 
even that does not tell us whether the com: 
ing tonic is going to be major or minor 
With any other chord the ambiguity is fai 
greater. We can guess, perhaps, three o1 
four keys to which the chord might lead us 
but we can not be sure which of the thre 
or four it is going to be until we hear whi 
comes next. 

Suppose we switch on the radio and tun 
in on the middle of a piece of music? Th 
first chord which strikes our ears, let u: 
say, is the major triad on F, What key ar 
we in? Perhaps we are in F, listening t 
the tonic; and perhaps in C, listening t 
the subdominant triad. Or, again, we migh 
be in A minor, listening to a chord on Fa 
or we could be even in B-flat major, listen 
ing to a dominant triad; or in B- fiat minor 
We cannot tell for sure. 

This same ambiguity is true, to a greate 
or lesser extent, of every chord. As soon a 
we strike a chord which might belong t 
some related key, as well as the home key 
we are lost in a musical fog, without. ; 
compass. Until the next chord sounds w 
cannot tell into which of the possible key 
we are actually going to land. In othe 
words (to scramble metaphors), you hav 
to lie low with your listening ear, waitin, 
to hear which way the cat is going to jumy 

That is one thing that makes music s 
fascinating. For instance, in the “Symphor 
in C Minor,” Fourth Movement 
Johannes Brahms, we Sots 


aT 


HE REQUIREMENTS of a con- 
ductor sometimes seem without end. 
He must be more than a pedagog— 
must be an organizer, a diplomat, a 
fot, and a showman. He is in, the public 
subject to high praise or loud censure. 
; personality and the scope of his efforts 
st be each broad enough to maintain 
and his musical organization 
the pride of the school or 
junity. 

Not the least of his special 
wledges is a thorough under- 
ding of Program Building. 
ny a competent conductor and 
isician has stopped short of suc- 
; through an inadequate grasp 
psychology of preparing 
ggrams.. Perhaps the word 
ecess” is incapable of having 
inite limits, but it is certain 
at no conductor is a success if 
fails to attract audiences to his 
certs. In spite of the many 
ctions which bands or or- 
sstras can be assumed to fulfill, 
are primarily entertainment 
izations. It is their duty 
after intensive effort, their 
to play to sizable audiences. 
rogram building, then, may 
the difierence between ob- 
rity and prominence; and its 
ments are far more involved 
at first might be apparent. 
is particularly true in the 
‘of the average school or 
wunicipal band or orchestra. The 
nductor of a musical organiza- 
of finished and capable mu- 
cians may feel free to select at 
those compositions which he 
uld like to have it perform; 
he can range with impunity into the 
fields of the masters. Not so the 
pol or average community director. He 
es players of limited playing proficiency, 
the tradition of past musical programs 
ghs upon him. He hardly dares to at- 
pt a satisfactory performance of the 
sterworks. , 

idded to the obvious limitations of inex- 
eed or indifferently capable members 
+ problem of instrumentation. Many 
honic works which might have. been 
ed, must be foregone through insuf- 


Eiespractical substitutions for the orig- 
Tequired instrumental voices. Con- 
ons of this type cannot help but 
; the choice of program numbers -and. 
eneral tone of the concert. 

_ importance of wise choosing .is too 
ully apparent to the concertgoer 
Ricsagh one performance after 
eed or definitely aware that 
has missed his cue and made 
of his group, but of his pro- 


we 


e Too Difficult Program 

"KS of amateur organizations, 

rogi often can be placed in 

fory—“too difficult.” We find 

and orchestras in particular 
works which are entirely be- 

ech or zwsthetic capacities of 
I : d as a result the program 


a complete dislike 
sie on he | ‘part of the au- 


t instrumentation, or attempted with. 


voting? for notes on the. 


CBAND AND ORCHESTRA CLYEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 
WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


FAMOUS BAND LEADER AND TEACHER 
CONDUCTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN ‘BAND 


dience. Who has not felt the relief of an 
entire audience when an amateur crganiza- 
tion has struggled far afield and finally gets 
back to a simple march or selection within 
the capabilities of the players? 

All good music is not difficult, nor is all 
difficult music necessarily good. But it is 


for the-conductor to choose good music 


How to Build 


an 
Allurin g 


Program 
“By 


An 


notony 


what constituted the mo- 
of this particular concert may be 
had by comparison with landscapes in 
travel. The traveler ts soon bored with flat, 
unendingly identical and barren countryside. 


idea ot 


Hours of passing through such country 
either will put him to sleep or the land- 
scape will be forgotten and he will turn 


WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


which fits the talents of his» organization, 
and which is not beyond the comprehension 
of its players. There is decidedly a scarcity 
of good easy material, but there remains a 
sufficient amount of facile material to en- 


able our school.and community organiza-. 


tions to prepare programs whose structure 
is sound and whose effect is entertaining in 
every sense of the word. 

It is not to be assumed that all programs 
for this type of organization must be easy 
throughout, as it is often possible for the 
able conductor to select a number of mod- 
erate difficulty and to train and prepare for 
its performance so that it reflects. credit on 
the group. When a difficult number is well 
done a sparkle and verve is given the pro- 
gram as .a whole; but when _a_ selection 
hopelessly exceeds the capabilities of the 
performers, or when a concert is a series 


of difficult numbers, an adverse effect on 


the audience is inescapable. 


The Monotonous Program 


A FEW YEARS AGO I was invited to act as 
guest conductor of a certain High School 
Band’s Annual Concert. The director was 
quite concerned over the fact that his au- 
diences were so small and inappreciative. 
The situation is hardly without parallel; a 
glance at the progam and the cause was 
easily understood. The director had forgot- 
ten completely that audiences attend band 
concerts to be entertained—to enjoy goed 
music well performed. This particular con- 
cert, though perhaps carefully rehearsed; 
impressed’ us, as it did most of those pres- 
ent, as being monotonous. 


_ music: 


to other pursuits. Country of variegated 
landicrms, on the other hand, may hold 
his attention for long periods. One cannot 
help enjoying. vistas embracing mountains, 
valleys, waterfalls, patched. pastures and 
far-away forests. In this concert there were 
a number of selections whose character was 
similar in mood, length, tempo, and instru- 
mentation. There was an excess of heavy 
two symphonic poems, two over- 
tures,-two slow moving tone poems. The 
program was not punctuated with a single 
march; and both the tone poems and a 
modern number were abstract and non- 
melodic. Here was a monotonous vista in- 
deed; one cannot wonder at any lack of 
ap2reciation shown hy audiences at such 
concerts. ; 

The unfortunate ‘thing about this concert, 
and this is probably true in many cases, 


was that the instrumental organization per- 


formed quite admirably. Its instrumentation 
was adequate and the conductor a com- 
petent musician. Yet a poorer organization 
with a-better program might easily have 
had more attenticn and given more enter- 
tainment. 

The rules of monotony are inviolable; a 
concert that is overloaded with novelty 
numbers and clap-trap music is just as little 
appreciated as the heavy concert. Fre- 
quently school bands are found in one ex- 
treme or the other. The matter of extremes, 
too, can extend to concerts which are too 
quiet throughout, and’-those which make 
such a loud and long use of the percussion 
and brass sections that. both the players 
and-audience are ready to drop-with ex- 


A con- 
listener 
and it 

Even 


end of the 
must 
relax at 
_him somewhat at others. 


haustion at the 
cert in good taste 
opportunity to 
must rouse 
individual selections their dy- 
namic contrasts. A audience is 
musical organization which in- 
tone that 


program. 
allow the 
intervals, 
must have 
sensible 


cold to the 
dulges 


volumes of are 


and louder! 


only in 


» loud 
The Lengthy Concert 


\NOTHER 
often. made in program building, 
is that of too great length. The 
ambition may be well meant, but 
its reception is not in accord 
with the intention. If the 
gram lasts more than two hours, 
it is too lengthy. We prefer a 
concert length of a two-hour 
maximum, with at least a ten- 
minute intermission placed a bit 


SERIOUS MISTAKE, 


pro- 


beyond the half-way mark in 
the program, allowing the sec- 
ond half of the program to be 
shorter than the first. 

For the small high school 
band, whose instrumentation, 
membership, and efforts are cor- 
respondingly limited, we would 
suggest a concert of shorter 


-perhaps one and one- 
with no intermission. 
In all events, it is certaintly 
better to have the audience ask 
for more than to have it plead 
for less. Many a person, with 
justification, has remained away 
from concerts because the con- 
ductor felt that every selection 
which his band or orchestra had — 
rehearsed should be performed, 
regardless of the time involved. 

As in other phases of program building, + 
the wise director will time his concert to a 
nicety. He will not overwhelm his audience, 
nor will he purposely deny a sincere desire 
for more. 


duration- 
half hours, 


Public Taste in Programs 


ANY CENSORSHIP BOARD would find it diffi- 
cult to agree on what “public taste” is, but 
they do know that it exists. Any agency for 
entertainment must cater to that taste, if it 
is to fill its function. Yet this does not imply 
a cheapening of the product; we need not 
resort to music of no musical value, and we 
need not turn to devices which get attention 
but little more. It is quite possible to sat- 
isfy the musical patrons 
without programming worthless music, and 
we believe it is possible to influence taste 
subtly. 

At most, one cannot entertain nor can 
ene educate an empty auditorium. The 
problem of filling the auditorium takes care 
of itself, when wisdom and good judgment 
are applied to building programs for the 
musical organization. 

The great John Philip Sousa, overmuch 
as he may be mentioned, was an example of 
the conductor who performed to the tastes 


desires of our 


and musical wishes of his public. Yet his 
prograins ingeniously clevated as well as 


energized public taste. His pregrams al 
ways included music of the highest quality 
—transcriptions of orchestral classics, sym 
phonic poems, overtures, 
sclos—arranged, in many 
cially to suit the character of his organiza- 
(Continued on Page 541) 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC LOVERS BOOKSH 


By B. MEREDITH CADMAN 


Musical Biographies For 
Children 


the most famous writers of 
music, in all history from Palestrina to 
Debussy, are included in a new and well 
written book designed for children. 


Twenty of 


called 


All of the list are among those 
great masters, with the exception of our 


own immortal writer of folksongs, Stephen 
Foster. 

The book is illustrated with full 
portraits, and the size and binding are very 
attri active. 

“A Child’s Book of Famous Composers” 
By Gladys Burch and John Wolcott 
Pages: 179 
Price: $1.50 
Publisher: A. S. Barnes & Company 
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The Romance of a Publishing 
Family 


6 IN PAN ALLEY,” that itinerant 
“Boulevard de Jazz,” has, through 
the last seventy-five years, moved 


to many different parts of New York City. 
Frank Harding established his publishing 
house on the lower Bowery in 1860 and 
won success by publishing the “hits” of 
Tony Pastor, the whilom emperor of a 
variety dynasty which endured many dec- 
ades. From there, the Alley gradually 
moved uptown, until it reached Longacre 
Square and the forties and the fifties. Of 
course, there are other “Tin Pan Alleys” 
in other cities, but they are no more the 
real thing than a midway “Streets of Cairo” 
is like the avenues of the capital of the 
Khedive. “Tin Pan Alley” must surely 
derive its name from those little cubicles 
of cacophony in the offices of the publishers 
in which vaudeville, variety, and burlesque 
singers were schooled in the “hits” they 
were supposed to “plug.” In each little 
studio there was a piano, which judging 
from the tin-panny sounds, must have had 
pie plates where the springs should have 
been. Monroe Rosenfield, composer of 
With All Her Faults I love Her Still, a 
gay, irresponsible Bohemian of Broadway 
memory, is credited with coining the name, 
“Tin Pan Alley.” 

In the early period the popular publish- 
er’s real work day began when he closed 
his rolltop desk and sallied forth to any 
of the fifteen hundred or more theaters, 
night clubs, cabarets, cafes, saloons, or 
places of lesser repute, to promote by en- 
treaty, bribe or threats his potential “hits.” 
It was the only way of marketing his 
wares. A demand must be created, and 
this was done by innoculating the singing 
public by rote with his themes. If the mel- 
ody was a “natural,” it caught on with the 
rapidity of an epidemic, and the whole 
country started to sing it and play it, while 
the shekels poured into the publisher’’s 
coffers. As in the case of the theatrical 
manager, the publisher literally went into 
a new business each year, with each new 
series of productions. If they were success- 
ful, he prospered; if they failed, he was 
on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Many of the popular songs of the early 
days were either nauseating bathos, feeble 
attempts at wit, or illiterate doggerel set 
to the most commonplace tunes. Always 
remember, however, that popular songs are 
no better than the great public that sings 
them, and there is no finer existing evi- 
dence of the musical and sentimental re- 
actions of the hoi polloi than the songs of 
their era. It cost the publisher a large 
part of his profits to “plug” his songs. 
When vaudeville, variety, and burlesque 
became organized into a trust, it is said 
that, instead of paying individuals, the pub- 
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lishers paid the powers that were over a 
million dollars a year to get their “hits” 
initial recognition. Theoretically, this prac- 
tice is now ended, and the writer believes 
that relatively little is to-day expended in 
bribes to singers, conductors or managers, 
to promote new issues. 

Many of the early actors and singers 
started in what can be called only the gut- 
ters of the theater. Like some of the pub- 
lishers who have risen to heights, they do 
not seek to disdain their very humble and 
disagreeable beginnings. Some came from 
hard working Jewish families with little 
means, in which the old mother worked 
day and night to promote the interests of 
her children. Others came from devout 
Irish Catholic troupers, as did the Cohans ; 
and what George M. Cohan has done is 
the marvel of the show business. Others 
came from old time actor and minstrel 
families, carrying out the traditions and 
the superstitions that have come down 
through generations. Others, according to 
the chronicles, were out and out bums and 
dipsomaniacs, wandering from petty job 
to petty job, and glad to sell their manu- 
scripts for a round of drinks. In the latter 
class were to be found some of the most 
talented and human of individuals—pa- 
thetic ghosts of what “might have been.” 

Many of those, who have risen to the 
highest in the popular song field, have 
started in the lowest plane of human enter- 
tainment. Izzy Baline began as a singing 
waiter in a Chinatown saloon. He is now 
Irving Berlin with a score of successes 
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in Confederate uniform, now hanging. in 
the Central Park west residence of Isidore, 
is one of the proudest possessions of the 
family. 

Of all Marcus’ capable sons, it remained 
for Isidore to write the annals of tne fam- 
ily, and his own biography, which he has 
done in the third person, with the literary 
aid of the late Isaac Goldberg and Frank 
Owen (“From Ragtime to Swingtime’’). 

The Witmark family lived at first on the 
rim of Hell’s Kitchen in New York—“a 
sanctuary for gangsters and thieves hiding 
from the law.” Isidore describes the loca- 
tion candidly and dramatically. Brother Jay 
earned, as a prize for mathematics in school, 
a small printing press, and that press was 
the start of the important publishing firm: 
The New Year’s card business was good, 
and the whole family took an interest in 
the printing business. Their inclinations, 
however, were musical and theatrical. Julie 


The signing of the copyright renewal for Sweet Adeline November 20, 1930. 
Seated: Henry Hart, Harry Armstrong, Isidore Witmark. Standing: Jay Wit- 
mark and Richard Gerard, author. 


to his credit. All honor to him and to the 
others who have scaled the peaks, because 
they have climbed from the deepest valleys. 

The leap from old time popular song 
trash to the modern “streamlined” popular 
music is almost as great as from Chop- 
sticks to a Nocturne in C minor of Chopin. 

Among the most enterprising and suc- 
cessful of all popular publishing firms has 
been that of M. Witmark & Sons..Marcus 
Witmark, after whom the firm is named, 
had comparatively little to do with the 
organization, save as the progenitor of five 
remarkable boys, Frank, Julie, Jay, Eddie 
and Isidore. The elder Witmark was born 
in Prussia. He came to America in 1853: 
and his career in the New World started 
as a peddler in the South. In 1861 he joined 
the Confederate Army, equipped and trained 
his own company, for which he received a 
commission from Governor Brown of 
Georgia, as lieutenant. He was wounded 
at the Battle of Gettysburg. His portrait, 


had a sweet, plaintive voice. He was for 
years a prominent minstrel singer and 
stands out as one of the big figures in 
minstrelsy, that kind of American court 
opera which ran continuously from 1843 


for over seventy-five years and is still fol-~ 


lowed by amateurs. Julie’s services were 
very valuable as a song “plugger.” Isidore, 
primarily a business man, had studied music 
and composed. Eddie and Frank were 
juvenile stage prodigies. Jay was all business. 

The first Witmark songs were published 
in the eighties. The business continued un- 


‘der the family management until it was 


bought by the Warner Bros. Pictures,. Inc. 
magnates in 1928. Since that time, under the 
editorial management of Richard Kountz, 
it has added a large catalog of valuable 
educational material for orchestra. Vast 
changes, from the first publications have 
come into the output of the firm. Popular 
music went “high-hat”; and the day of 
the millionaire musician arrived. Even in 


York City) ; 


1917, the royalties of Ernest R. Ball 
reported to have been over $30,000 a y 
—many times what Schubert earned dur 
his whole life. 

The “name” orchestras, the radio, ; 
the movies, all called for arrangers w 
the technic of a Wagner, a Berlioz, a Sai 
Saéns, or a Tschaikowsky; and these 
rangers have been munificently and prope 
rewarded (quite different from the d 
when Richard Wagner worked as a hi 
in Paris for starvation wages!). 

The achievements of the Witmark fi 
are truly remarkable. It published twen 
four of the leading operettas of Victor H 
bert, thirteen of the operettas of Julien | 
wards, twelve of the operettas of Gus 
Luders (including the “Prince of Pilsen 
twelve of the operas of Karl Hoschna, 
of the stage works of Manuel Klein, 
of the operettas of A. Baldwin Sloa 
twenty of the operettas of Sigmund Ro 
berg, thirteen of the musical works 
Chauncey Olcott. From 1886 to 1930, 
firm credited itself with no less than fe 
hundred and fifty song successes; and t 
list includes such compositions as—7 
Sunshine of Paradise Alley (1895, Fe 
and Bratton) ; Mr. Johnson Turn Me Lo 
(1896, Ben Harvey); Gypsy Love Se 
(1898, Victor Herbert); My Wild Ir 
Rose (1899, Chauncey Olcott) ; Sweet A 
line (1903, Gerard and Armstrong) ; VF 
You Love Me in December As You Do 
May (1905, Ernest R. Ball and James W 
ker, the latter became the Mayor of N 
Love Me and the World 
Mine (1906, Dave Reed, Jr. and Ern 
R. Ball); Sweet Mystery of Life (19 
Victor Herbert) ; Italian Street Song (19 
Victor Herbert) ; Mother Machree (19 
Ernest’ R. Ball. and Chauncey Olcott 
When Irish Eyes Are Smiling (1912, Ern 
R. Ball); Kiss Me Again (1915, Vie 
Herbert) ; Smiling Through (1918, Artk 
Penn) ; Let the Rest of the World Go | 
(1919, Ernest R. Ball) ; California, Her 
Come (1923, de Sylva and Ball); a 
scores of others long remembered. 

The classical stupidity with which 1 
publisher, the music critic, and even | 
public, reject songs which eventually | 


come famous, is nowhere better illustrat 
than in the case of Sweet Adeline, the sw 
with more séntiment than sense. The mu 
was written by Harry Armstrong and | 
had exhausted. himself by playing fourt 
to sixteen hours a day as a pianist i 
mark recognized his ability and hired h 
in a clerical musical job, at eighteen 
famous song was “You're the Flower 
My Heart, Sweet Rosalie. The song v 
popular publishers. Finally Gerard chanj 
Rosalie to Adeline; and, because of t 
again failed, when it was placed on 
and remained a whole year on the : 
Hammerstein’s “Victoria”, New Yo: 
(Continued on Page 531) 


song of the expiring bibulous gentler 
words by Richard H. Gerard, Armstro 
Coney Island Honkey Tonk. Isidore 
lars a week. The original name of | 
turned down flat by four of the 
change it was accepted and_ published 
of the publisher, until a quartet iy 


Debussy Prelude 


Relating to the Prelude in A minor 
from the “Pour le Piano” suite of 
Debussy, how do you sustain the bass 
tone as marked in the music? Also, do 
ou divide the sixteenth note figure 
between the hands, or not? The 
‘sostenuto pedal does not work satis- 
factory here, and a half or a quarter 
damper does not seem to procure 
quite the desired effect, either, of 
sustaining the low tone. Also, do you 
pedal the whole-tone cadenzas along 
toward the end of the prelude ?— 
'D. W. M., Florida. 


orry to disagree with you, but the only 
to produce the required effect is to 
the low A’s with the sostenuto pedal. 
all the time you need to play these 
; and, if you want additional richness, 
the lowest A on the piano, thus; 


n proceed, dividing the hands, as in- 
ited in the music. 

es, by all means pedal the cadenzas. 
t remember that almost all teachers and 
lents use pedal too sparingly in Debussy 
positions. Always play full, solid bass 
ss, then pedal to the limit, or even be- 
d it! If the sonority becomes confused, 
a simple matter to “flash” off a half 
quarter pedal, still holding the funda- 
ital bass tones necessary for long pedal 


Varieties of Staccato 


Will you please explain the differ- 
ence in staccato notes, their attacks, 
cut offs, and so on? What is the dif- 
ference between the portamento, up- 
arm staccato, wrist, and any others? 
When there are a number of notes in 
a phrase, and the final note is marked 
staccato, how should it be played; 
and would the technic be different 
whether it be a half note, quater or 
a very short note? Also would the 
second note that is marked staccato 
in just a two note slur, be played the 
same as a longer phrase? I refer most- 
ly to the staccato notes in Mozart's 
“Sonata III’ (K. No. 545).—Mrs. 
G. L. L., New York. 


fhe true staccato is so vaguely compre- 
by most- piano teachers, that it 
take a small sized volume, with 
entary sound film assistance, to 
this important pianistic principle. 
efore I will not try to answer your 
ccato” questions; for if I did—in this 
[ space—you would be more than ever 
he dark, Instead, I'll try to write a 
introduction to staccato, which I hope 
atient readers will understand. So, for 
r or worse, here goes! 
‘mentary pianistic staccato is a whip- 
movement of finger, hands, forearms 
Il arms. The ideal staccato is that 
is produced with the finger in con- 
the key. Artists and good pianists 
staccato with this key contact ; 
pproach results in excessive lost 
ents speed and clarity, fosters 
ntraction, and makes bad tone. 
Dp! ways not to produce 


+h method—pushing the 
were too hot and then 
fingers or hand from 
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one hundred years ago and are still going 
strong to-day. An exasperating commentary 
on pianistic progress, isn’t it? 

If you will place your curved third finger 
on C—then, without leaving the key top or 
without raising the finger and with no help 
from your hand or arm, play C by snapping 
your finger into the palm of your hand, you 
will hear and feel the purest, swiftest 
staccato. Indeed, it is by far the brightest, 
clearest tone anyone can make. An expert 
pianist can easily snap so sharply that the 
key will sound twice—the force of the im- 
pact making the hammer strike the strings 
a second time. Pianists sometimes employ 
this pure staccato for a special isolated ef- 
fect; but it is impractical for general use, 
since it requires excessive force and lost 
motion, 

The whip cracking staccato is the best 
for general use since 1. any whiplike move- 
ment implies rotative forearm help (try it 
for yourself) ; 2. it is exactly like the fin- 
ger flash employed in ordinary finger tech- 
nic; and 3. it can finally be developed so 
that the fingers flash, or whip, without leav- 
ing the key top. 

You will have to be patient with me— 
for this is so hard to explain in black and 
white. It would be the simplest of matters, 
if only I had you and a piano here! 

Now touch the top of the C again with 
that third finger; as you feel your elbow 
tip floating easily, let the finger flash up 
suddenly, not more than an inch from the 
key, and in the same impulse let it play the 
C lightly staccato. The key is released in- 
stantly by the finger bouncing back up and 
resting lightly again on its key top..What 
has happened? You have played staccato as 
efficiently and economically as possible. To 
accomplish this you have 1. used slight 
“loosening” rotary help of your forearm; 
2. taken only. an instant of active. effort; 
3. immediately ceased all effort the moment 
the tone sounded; 4, played a perfect finger 
stroke. : 

Hand, forearm, or full arm, staccato are 
variants of this—you perform the same 
action with a larger tool. The approach 
remains the same. For fast staccato, the 
fingers stay close to the key top and a shift 
of the hand to the next tone takes the 
place of the bounce. ° 

Slow, whipping staccato exercises for fin- 
gers and hand should be practiced for a 
long time before rapid staccato is attempted. 
Never hold the fingers in the air, and al- 
ways play lightly. A vas 

That two note slur question is a very 
important one, but it will have to await 
a later date. 


Those New Ideas 


Many of the things you say on the 
Round Table page are so new and 
strange to me (I have taught piano 
twenty years) that I am all at sea. I 
try my best to use some of your ideas 
but find it hard to adjust myself to 
them, Is it just because I am _ so 
“dumb,” or do others have the same 
trouble ?—P. T., Oklahoma. 


What a delicate position you put me in! 
But I'll answer boldly—of course you are 
not “dumb.” No one except a person of 
good intelligence would write as sincerely 
as you have done. You have been searching 
for the light and should not be. blamed if 
the light you find is too strong. The very 
fact that, after twenty years of teaching, 
you are filled with what the Bible calls “an 
holy discontent” for the truth, means that 


your. mind and spirit are still alive and , 
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—one who can clarify the modern technical 
work. Above all, study with a good teacher 
receptive, Try to adjust to the new piano 
pedagogy—experiment on yourself and your 
pupils; then accept only as much of it as 
you are convinced is beneficial to your 
principles for you, at first hand. 

Twenty years are nothing: I have been 
at it for twenty-five—and I tremble when I[ 
think of the accusing fingers my students 
of those far off years can point at my in- 
competence. I was a terrible teacher. Why, 
even in THe Erupe I had several articles 
on technic which would cause me to die of 
mortification if they were reprinted to-day! 
Almost all the pianistic ideas and “truths” 
of that day I have cast aside. Will it be the 
same twenty-five years from now? I won- 
der! At any rate, let us be malleable, re- 


ceptive and creative until the hour when. 


the music of this earth grows dim in our 
ears. 


A Difficult Trill 


“T am exasperated by that opening trill 
in thirds in the Htude, Op. 25, No. 6 (in 
thirds) by Chopin. It just seems that if I 
could ‘get by’ that trill I could play the 
Etude in tempo. The more LIL. practice it, 
the worse it gets. Is there nothing I can 
do about it except keep on practicing and 
trust to time and luck?’—F. M., North 
Carolina. 


“You're telling me,” as the boys say! 
If you think you are having a tough time 
with that trill, it is nothing compared 
with the agony I have endured—for I 
have_a double-jointed thumb! So, let's 
weep double chains of tears to commiserate 
with each other. 

You must first decide what fingering is 
best; most persons come back to 3 1, 5 2 
after trying other combinations. Then you 
will of course remember that smooth, rapid 
playing of double notes depends largely on 
the free rotative balance of the forearm. 
This does not mean that your forearm 
should. visibly shake or rotate excessively, 
but that the arm must swing lightly from 
the suspended elbow tip. In’ order to feel 
this-balance, the trill should first be prac- 
ticed in broken thirds, thus: 


Ex.1 


the D-sharp and the E sounding slightly 
louder than the B and C-sharp. Practice 
in short and long groups until the swiftest 
possible tempo and the lightest, freest 
tone are achieved, wrist rather high, as 
little arm movement as possible. Next, 
practice the trill as follows (without the 
C-sharp) with the same freely rotating 
quality as in the broken thirds; again with 


the minimum “lost” arm movement: 


Now you are ready for the real trill; after 
slow practice in which you gently stress 
the upper tones, play it very lightly and 
rapidly once, arm bounding from the piano 
to your lap at the last tones: 


four and eight times—hand quiet, fingers 
on key tops at all times, wrist medium or 


high, top tones 


(D-sharp, 
brought out (rather large order, isn’t it?). 


E) | slightly 


Ex.4 


ss 
SS 


RP 
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etc 

Cortot, in his interesting edition of the 
Chopin “Etudes” offers many detailed sug- 
gestions, exercises, and so on, which might 
be of help to you. My only objection to 
the use of so many preparatory exercises 
is that mind and muscles become so clogged 
up and jittery with the “preparations” that 
one is never actually sure of the real thing 
when one finally gets to it. 

For this reason, I have been careful 
to offer only what I consider the essence 
of preparation necessary to master the trill. 
I hope it will help you as much as it has 
my own students. 


Expanding the Hand 


“What pieces would you suggest for a 
hine-year-old boy with small hands, but 


who is able to play fifth and sixth grade 
music? He has wonderful technic, lots 
and lots of speed: also a very good 
memory. He has a love of various types 
and sounds of pianos. 

“Can you tell me what grades these 
pieces are classed: Clair de Lune, De- 
bussy: Valse Caprice, Josef Hofmann: 


Polichinelle, Rachmaninoff.”",-—Mrs, & 
J., Wisconsin. 


That’s a new one on me, a youngster 
who dotes on different kinds of pianos. 
There’s no predicting the tendencies and 
talents of these’ modern children! What 
fun he must have in a piano store! Yet 
it is all to the good—for the more pianos 
he plays, the quicker will he be able to 
adjust to new instruments, a major prob- 
lem for all pianists. We know to our 
sorrow how hard it is to get accustomed 
to instruments other than our own, and 
how ill advised it is to practice constantly 
on the same piano. 

If you will look up the chapter on “Ex- 
panding the Hand without Injury,” in 
Cooke’s “Mastering the Scales and Arpeg- 
gios,” you will find very practical help 
toward developing your boy’s hand. 

Unfortunately, I am no expert on grad- 
ing piano pieces, but I have always rated 
the three pieces you mention as “early 
advanced.” 

For other light music of approximately 
the same grade, suitable for small hands, you 
might examine: Harpsichord Miniatures, 
Gwendolyn Scott; The Hidden Waterfall, 
Chenoweth; Persimmons, Gwynn; Rain, 
Anson; Recollections of Johann Strauss, 
Thompson; The. Maiden’s Wish (Waltz), 
Chopin-Barth; Valsette (from “String 
Quartet, Op. 18”), Beethoven-Hodson; 
Rhapsodie Mignon, Rovenger; Reverie, 
Debussy; Les Sylphes (Impromptu-Valse), 
Bachmann. 


Double Jointed 


Would you please tell me what T could 
do to cure a weakness of my thumbs, When 
I play an octave or a chord, the bone 
which is at the bottom of the thumlh goes 
inside instead of remaining firm, So it 
is impossible for me to. strike the note 
on the side of the thumb: it strikes rather 
on the surface of the pulp.—B. P.. Quebec. 


In a recent issue of Tue Ervne this 
page contained corrective exercises for that 
old, familiar bogie, the “double-jointed 
thumb”; please look over your files for it. 
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The Scherzo from the 


‘Sonata in F Minor” of Brahms 


* * * * 


A Was fer Bean 


DEMNERS of  syncopation and 

swing, and be at last persuaded! 
Here, in one short movement, Brahms has 
created a masterpiece of syncopation which 
should be played by all red blooded, young 
(and old) pianists. Every skyrocketing 
chord, each crackling phrase, every curve 
of its glowing line, will rekindle the fire 
of primitive man in you. Brahms, himself 


Ge "ROUND, ALL YE CON- 


a master of fiery utterance, has seldom 
poured out more molten phrases. 
And how happy our “swing” writers 


would be, if they could produce a com- 
position one tenth as stirring as the 
Scherzo! They have fortunately overlooked 
its possibilities, for it could be used as a 
modern dance number, without altering a 
single note. Heaven forbid! 

Written in 1851, in Brahms’ early young 
manhood, the five movements of the colos- 
sal “Sonata in F minor” stand out among 
his most impassioned pages; indeed, this 
sonata—the first great masterpiece to come 
from Brahms’ pen—is one of the longest 
and most exacting in all the piano reper- 
toire. To avoid any mistake as to his mean- 
ing, the ardent young composer has set 
three lines of a poem by Sternau at the be- 
ginning of the second movement (Andante), 
a stanza telling of the ecstatic union of two 
loving hearts in the moonlight. The flam- 
ing Scherso follows this Andante, which, 
in turn, gives way to a gloomy, disillusioned 
Retrospect. The first movement, full of 
glorious chords, is a tribute to youthful 
fervor and romance; and, in the finale, 
heroics and triumphs pile up in dazzling 
fashion. What an accomplishment: for a 
young man scarcely twenty years old! No 
wonder the world called him the new mu- 
sical. Messiah. 


The “Single Movement” Problem 


ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS should, of course, 
study the entire sonata. However, I am not 
one of those purists who cry “Unclean!” 
when an isolated movement is taken out 
and played. Why should anyone quibble 
over this? Most sonatas are written in 
three or four distinct movements, each an 
entity in itself, with pauses. between the 
movements, and with no discernible spiritual 
relation or thematic material in common. 
The various elements—contrasting themes, 
patterns, developments, sections—are poured 
into these convenient molds by the com- 
poser. Even the greatest master of the 
sonata, Beethoven, substituted amovements 
of one sonata for another, and published 
them thus. Who, then, shall call it a crime 
when a pianist decides to play one or two 
movements rather than the whole sonata? 

It is not necessary to edit the music of 
Brahms, for there is almost never a trace 
of doubt as to his intention. His notations 
and directions are so clear and so com- 
plete that further amplification is redundant. 
May Brahms be spared the butchery of 
those nuisances, the “annotators”, who have 
done their utmost to harm the works of 
other composers ! 

The only matters left for an interpreter 
to take care of, are: 
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1. To point out features and character- 
istics necessary for the better understand- 
ing of the music. 

To indicate ways of practice and study, 
obvious to an experienced pianist, but less 
so to the student. 

3. To add to Brahms’ fingering. 

4. Toamplify the pedal directions (Brahms 
indicates its use only occasionally). 

First, as to the Scherso’s general fea- 
tures? The four-measure swings at the be- 
ginning are like the long, winged, “seven 
league” steps of a superbeing. who bounds 
into the air at the first measure, and steps 
deftly down to earth at the fourth, to use 
this as a springboard for the fifth. If, in 
these measures, you will think of a leap (up 
accent) on the first beat of the first of 
them, a lesser accent on the first beat of 
the fourth, and a binding or curving over 
from the fourth to the fifth of them, with 
another leap at five, you will feel the 
rhythm perfectly. 

(Play softly and lightly) 


The tempo.of the Scherzo, one beat to a 
measure, is between J. = 76 and J. = 80. 
If in doubt, play too slowly rather than too 
rapidly, for nothing ruins a syncopated piece 
more quickly than jittery playing. Make 
no basic tempo change anywhere, not even 
in the Trio; for Brahms has taken care 
that this will sound slower and more lyrical 
by using notes of longer value, more 
sustained melodic lines, and less syncopa- 
tion. Since ritards are out of place in a 
composition of this kind, Brahms has in- 
dicated none. 

The main body of the Scherzo should, of 
course, be practiced slowly, and without 
pedal; sometimes “flatly” piano, sometimes 
quite mechanically forte. Never play a single 
chord or octave, no matter how wide the 
skip, without first touching each key. Mem- 
orizing should be’done at once, so that also 
the entire piece may be practiced slowly, in 
sections, with eyes closed, or without look- 
ing at the keyboard. This is very difficult in 
a piece containing such wide, tricky leaps, 
but is helpful in so many important ways 
that I will not even mention them. Can you. 
think of.some? Off hand, I can count five. 

It is of course important to practice hands 
separately (do not dare to use your pedal!) 
for security and solidity. Exaggerate the 
loudness of those left hand first beats; note 
how these bass tones ascend by whole and 
half steps for the first sixteen measures. 
Practice often with slow quarter beat 
metronome, giving the third beat of each 
measure a slight accent, so that it may not- 
suffer from too little tone or time. Then, + 


_ thus; 


without metronome, practice entire sections, 
leaping swiftly from these third beats to 
the first of the following measures, but 
waiting a deliberate, relaxed moment be- 
fore playing them. | - - 
All tones except half notes.and phrased 


An etching from a contemporary sketch of Brahms. 


groups must be as staccato as possible; 
try to play them with short, quick up arm, 
and with fingers always on the keys. 

When you finally permit yourself some 
pedal, be stingy with it; never use it for 
longer than two beats; and often make it 
so short that you are only cuariene time” 
with it on first beats. 


Bit by Bit We Staaly 


Now For MEASURE BY MEASURE details. 
These are so many that only the minutest 
attention to directions will make this a real ~ 
lesson. 

“M” means measure or measures. 

At the beginning count three quarters, 
and play the opening grace note arpeggio 
the moment you say “three”; this and all 
other arpeggios must be always played thus, 
in strict time. These first two measures are 
among the hardest of the piece, yet the 
solidity of the whole movement depends on 
them. It is a feat to play them accurately 
every time! I earnestly advise practicing 


ie 


B- flat, then, only after a good wait, during | 
which you make sure that the right 


D-flat and the left hand octave E are ex: 


actly under the fingers, play the first m 


. 


ure; and wait again. before ying 


play the arpeggio presto to the last one 


second, Stop and repeat this process 
times each day. If you do not foll 
plan you will never be sure of the 
I know, alas, by sad experience, that 
I do not conscientiously practice in 
way, I miss the top or bottom notes 
out of three times. 

Also, practice the left hand of these . 
measures alone, ff, preparing each ch 
by moving instantly and easily from on 
another, and playing with the utmost por 

A very brief pause should be made be 
the half notes in m. 4, 8 and 12 to give 
ditional lift to the line. M. 5—8 may 
played less brilliantly than the first phrz 
with a slight crescendo to m. 9. Be 5 
to play m. 13—16 lightly; in m. 15 p 
the low E-natural and F (treble staff) 3 
the left hand. M. 17—20 and 25—28 ag 
incisively staccato, with the usual wait 
fore the half note. The phrases, m: 21— 
and 29—36, offer opportunity for soft, sh: 
contrasts in staccato and legato betw 
the hands. (No damper pedal, and no leg 
tones “smuggled” in the L. H.) The indi 
tion, sostenuto, in‘m, 29—32, means to p 
more cooly and slightly rubato; but stric 

’ a tempo again in 
33 (use soft pede 
with a _ real pi 
issimo in.m: 36. Y 
the right hand E- 
against the left hance 
in m. 35 is correct 

From m. 42 to 
play the last beats 
both hands staccato 
all measures; mt 
single handed pract 
with the right hi 
worked out with 
looking at the k 
board. This is ‘sucl 
“tough” page that o 
in this way—touch 
the last beats bef 
playing—can the pi 
ist be doubly sect 
To help the memori 
tion and accuracy 
this section, note t 
the final tones in 
43, 45,47 and 49 
the same in both har 

Keep all this | 
36—49) mysteriou 
pianissimo, and do 
crescendo until Brak 
directs it (m. 50). 

No pedal in m. 
56, 58,.60, 62 and 
Do not diminuendo 
soon; keep up the t 
and the vitality. St 
time in m. 65—69 
short, big crescendo in m. 69, and an 
stant’s wait before the shooting star chi 
m. 70. 2 


With Gleam and Glitter 


THE LEFT HAND FIGURES, in m. 72, 733 
78—81, must soar out and glitter: the art 
gio figures in m. 78, 80 and 82, in — 
hand, must crackle and sputter. Play” 
and 79 less loudly than m. 80 and 81; 
everything from m. 82 on must sound 
dashingly “abandoned” as possible. 
the right hand “off beat” octaves in m. 
86 as incisively as you can; and 
arpeggiated last beats in m. 87—9: 
both hands together. Be sure to § 
“ripped” chords plenty of tone ; 
Wait an instant for m. 98, 
give it all you've got, 
chord instantly, wait e 
and begin the 
Trio: To play i 
vincingly, you mu 
complete unit. 


FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 


THE TWO BUTTERFLIES 


In the last century Heinrich Lichner (1829-1898) created a definite type of piano study which was of peculiar value to teachers in “refreshing the 

.;chnic” and adding buoyancy to the playing of pupils in the earlier grades. His compositions were a kind of mixture of Schumann and Mendelssohn 

) miniature form. In this piece, The Ywo Butterflies, Dr. Kern has captured the Lichner style with a more modern idiom. It should be played with what 

r. Mason called a “springing hand” That is, at the end of the Jittle phrases the hand seems to spring up from the keyboard anda kind of efferves- 

ent, joyous character is given to the little piece as it goes bubbling along. Grade 3. ; 

: Allegretto grazioso M.M.d=112 CARL WILHELM KERN, Op. 554, No. 2 
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EVENING FROLIC 


eI “apt eee series of a engaging pieces ina set known as “Saturday in Town.” It is agraceful, easily played, wel] put together gavotte 
vith Dr. Cadman’s inevitable melodic fluency. Grade 3. 

CHARLES W. E ADMAN, Op. 35, No.8 

Tempo di Gavotte M.M. ¢ = 152 A AKEFIELD CADMAN, Op. 35, No. § 
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BIRDS AT DAWN 


Stepan Esipoff isthe nom de plume of Arthur B. Burnand (1859-1907), a gifted and welJ-trained English composer who was a graduate of the Lei] 
Conservatory anda pupil of Mme. Clara Schumann. He wrote under many pen names, the best known of which was Anton Strelezki. Strelezki’s so 
Dreams and Happy Days Were at one time very popular. Birds at Dawn is afinely constructed pianoforte idy! of essentially capricious character, | tl 
preliminary study much attention should be given to the time,and here the metronome would be vaJuable to create a background of exactness. At ai emp 


Ba! 
in the Jast section the repeated notes inthe bass may be played with the extended finger of the Jeft hand. Grade 33. STEPAN ESIPOFR 
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LITTLE LADDIE, LITTLE LASSIE 


CHANSON PETITE 
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In moderate time M.M.d. 


poco rit. 
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LITTLE LADDIE, LITTLE LASSIE 
CHANSON PETITE 


1 VIOLIN 


RO. SUEER 


LITTLE LASSIE 


CHANSON PETITE 


In moderate time 


LITTLE LADDIE, 


VIOLIN 


R.O. SUTER 


In moderate time 


—— poco rit. 


legg. dim. 


poco rit. 


R.O. SUTER 


LITTLE LADDIE, LITTLE LASSIE 
CHANSON PETITE 


In moderate time 


legg. dim. 
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A Definite 
and Practical System 
which ALL Piano Students 


and Teachers Should Investigate 


Vol. 1—For Beginners . . . $1.00 


Vol. 2—For Students with 
Fair Knowledge . . $1.00 


SHEFTE PIANO IMPROVISING 


RA 
pavers *1.00 


e 
Purchase SHEFTE Books 


at ay Music Store 
or Direct From 


music 
PUBLISHER 


216 SO. WABASH AVE, 


inc » CHICAGO 


ORSTER 


=HARMONY BY MAIL 


‘practical and thorough course of 40 lessons, 
7 the late Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc. 


nall monthly payments. Send for particulars. 
Music composed to your words. 


HARRY WOOLER 
16 Elmwood Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


ggestions for Good Reading 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


ETTERS OF "MOZART AND HIS FAM- 
——Emily Anderson—3 volumes, 1560 
‘es. Intimately translated, describing 
zart’s life; his travels in England, 
ince, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland. 
mary sources for complete life study. 
0 per volume. 

CIENCE AND MUSIC—by Sir James 
ns—a simple non-technical explana- 
1 of music’s physical facts by a re- 
yned astronomer-scientist. Tones, vi- 
tions, harmony, acoustics, hearing 
irly discussed. $2.75. 

‘Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
v York. 


MUSIC AND HEALTH 


HE DOCTOR PRESCRIBES MUSIC, 
sic, writes Edward Podolsky, M.D., in- 
ases blood pressure, accelerates breath- 
, aids digestion, improves your health. 
chers, students, listeners—send for 
; fascinating book. $1.50 postpaid. 
derick A. Stokes Co., 443-4th Ave., 
mC. 


CHILDREN’S MUSIC BOOKS 


 CHILD’S BOOK OF FAMOUS COM- 
SERS by Gladys Burch and John Wol- 
t 20 biographies that children will 
oy. Authentic, inspiring lives of great 
iposers and their music. Illustrated 
h contemporary portraits. $1.50. A. S. 
mes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
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uric for a Moonlight Boatnida 


A New Experiment with Music in Business 


(Continued from Page 501) 


so little grief as now. Music brightens up 
the whole place. Let's have more of it.” 

“Repeated check ups showed that our 
carefully planned daily musical programs 
have been enjoyed by our listeners,” stated 
Mr. Smith, in concluding. “Every year 
tenants begin asking, a month ahead of 
time, what the Insurance Building plans 
to have during the coming holiday season. 
Our music experiment has been so success- 
ful that I could no more think of eliminat- 
ing it for next season than of doubling 
the rents without a protest.” 

For years the movie industry has used 
appropriate music to awaken the emotions 


THe Etrupe Music 


and to stimulate the creative faculties to 
work at their best. Every business organi- 
zation experiences periods during the year 


when executives and harassed personnel 
are working under heavier strain than 
usual. Mr. Smith's successful experiment 


is in keeping with the tempo of the times. 
Most business people either spend the 
greater portion of their waking hours in 
their offices or in close touch with their 
work. Where physical conditions permit, 
suitable music can serve to give a needed 
mental uplift, to bring about better work- 
ing efficiency and happier working moods 
during times of business stress. 


Lover’s BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from Page 506) 


it on”, and it made an immediate and ex- 
traordinary “hit” and has become the piece 
de resistance of many a convivial evening. 

Well, Mr. Witmark’s book is just 
crammed with striking incidents of this 
kind, showing how very precarious is the 
publishing business, unless great wisdom 
and rare experience in selection, favored by 
destiny, are at the helm. The Witmarks 
were friend makers. Isidore, a Mason, Ro- 
tarian, and the organizer of many amateur 
companies and professional groups, has 
friends everywhere, because he has striven 
to be a friend. He is also a “grand” hater. 
When anyone has “done him wrong,” he 
simply erases the name from his life. He 
has been a strategic and shrewd business 
man, but that has not prevented his being 
imposed upon; and he is not unwilling to 
see those who have failed him get their 
just deserts. 

The Witmarks knew how to handle tact- 
fully and humanly the normal, supernormal 
and subnormal groups of men and women 
who were workers in their brain factory; 
that is, their composers and their writers. 
They won confidence by paying them -ac- 
curately. and liberally, and kept this con- 
fidence by promoting their works aggres- 
sively. Victor Herbert once said to the 


writer, “I never worry about my royalties 
with Witmark. I am always surprised that 
they are so large’; and this is understood 
by the fact that he gave the firm most of 
his compositions from 1898 to 1919. Noth- 
ing contributes so much to the continued 
success of a firm as a relationship like this. 
Isidore’s contribution from his own 
pocket, in fighting the interests which 
strove to prevent authors and composers 
from being deprived of the fruits of their 
copyrights (prior to ASCAP), is interest- 
ing. His book is filled with humorous and 
entertaining incidents about composers and 
well known singers, not the least of which 
is the way Isidore “stage managed” his 
own wedding. When his bride suggested 
that the rehearsal was getting a little too 
long and they had better cut some of the 
original music Victor Herbert had -written 
for the occasion, Isidore exclaimed in horror 
—“What?-Cut Victor Herbert? I’d rather 
cut the wedding itself!” 
“From Ragtime to Swingtime” 
By Isidore Witmark, Isaac Goldberg and 
Frank Owen 
Pages: 408, with 84 illustrations 
Price: $3.50 
Publisher: Lee Furman 


Music Memory 


John Playford (1623-1686), the post- 
Elizabethan music publisher, judging from 
the number of books he wrote upon music 
and the large sales of his books, must have 
been a kind of Elizabethan Theodore Presser. 
He was famed for his very practical advice. 
In his “Introduction to the Skill of Musick” 
(1654) he wrote, “To learn to Play by 
Rote or Ear, without Book, is the way 
never to play more than what may be 
gain’d by hearing another Play, which may 
soon be forgot; but on the contrary, he 
which Learns and Practices by Book, ac- 
cording to the Gamut, (which is the True 
Rule for Musick,) fails not, after he comes 
to be Perfect in those Rules, which guide 
him to play more than ever he was Taught 
or Heard, and also to play his Part in 
Consort, which the other can never be 
capable of.” 

After thus calling attention to the fact 
that memory is not so much a gift as the 
development of a technic, Lilias Mackinnon, 
in “Music by Heart,” commences her out- 
line of how to memorize, which has been 
highly commended by many able musicians. 
She calls attention to the fact that “even 
the experienced musician was considered 
unsafe without his notes; and, “as late as 
the year 1861, when Sir Charles Hallé was 
giving Beethoven recitals from memory, the 
critic of The Times accused him, not only 
of self-display, but of ‘tempting the Gods.’” 
In fact, the ability to play without notes 
was not expected but greeted as a kind of 
marvel, when it occurred. 

The writer of this review, however, re- 


members how surprising it was to him, as 
a young lad, when the great pianist, Raoul 
Pugno, played his program with the notes 
in front of him, as the custom of playing 
without notes was already established. 

Of the several books and articles upon 
memory, this is one of the most helpful, as 
the writer by means of numerous notation 
examples explains definitely how to proceed. 
The chapters upon “Musical Thinking” and 
“Training the Habits” are especially note- 
worthy. Readers of Tue Etvupe will find 
this book worth many times the purchase 
price. 

“Music by Heart” 

By Lilias Mackinnon 

Pages: 141 

Price: $2.00 

Publisher: Oxford University Press 
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PIANO TEACHERS! 


HERE'S AN OPPORTUNITY to become a 
local service representative for one of 


the world's great pianos—MATHUSHEK. 


Distinguished in the field of fine piano 
building since 1863, MATHUSHEK 
PIANOS are acknowledged as being 


among the outstanding creations in the 
progressive development of the piano. 


We suggest communicating with us for 
further details regarding this opportun- 
ity. Or if you happen to be coming to 
New York for the World's Fair and we 
have come to a tentative agreement, we 
will ask you to be our guest for a day 
at the well-known Narragansett Hotel in 
New York. After a visit to the factory, 
negotiations may be completed. 

Write immediately for details regarding 
available territory which does not con- 
flict with our present dealer relation- 


ships. Special preference for accredited 
teachers. 


Music Lovers: Write for Mathushek’s Musical Map 
of Manhattan and the Fair! 


MATHUSHEK 


“Known for Tone” 


132nd St. & Alexander Avenue, N. Y. C. 
New York Showrooms - 43 W. 57th St. 


TOY SYMPHONY— 
MUSIC KINDERGARTEN 


Correspondence course from America’s fore- 
most school will start you on road to success. 
If you are ambitious, progressive and willing 
to work your future is assured. No town is 
too small—no city too large. The complete 
course includes daily plans, school organiza- 
tion, how to secure pupils, musical games, 
toy symphony arrangements, work book, flash 
cards, color scale, etc. Exclusive use in cities 
of 50,000 or less. Write immediately for free 
particulars. 


BRUCE SCHOOL, INC. 
Home of famous KANSAS CITY TOY SYMPHONY 
624 E. 63rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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bargain prices, 
(Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, etc.), 
playable on any phonograph, Original imports cost 
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thousands of selections, 


The Gramophone Shop, Dept. E-8, 18 £. 48thSt., New York 
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Is Singing a Git or An Accomplishment? 


By WILLIAM G. ARMSTRONG 


WELLING UPON THE FACT 
that hundreds of voices which, prior 
to cultivation, appeared anything 


but 
referred to as 


been, after cultivation, 
“oifts’; and calling to mind 
but many instances in which voices 
have been reconstructed, with sepulchral 
toned contraltos and strident toned sopranos 
changed to softly brilliant mezzo sopranos, 
and throaty, nasal tenors to fine, sonorous 
baritones: then, again, considering that the 
most perfectly constructed vocal apparatus 
never could stand, without cultivation,. the 
demands of interpretation: with all these 
conditions, and more taken into considera- 


“oifts,” have 


not one, 


tion, one is caused to wonder just where 
acquirement ends and “gift” begins. 
Obstacles in the way of a good singing 
voice seldom come singly. If they did, 
that well worn superficiality, “think a 
beautiful tone and sing it,” would be ap- 
plicable in all cases. This, provided the 
single obstacle were not an anatomical 


Pe 
response 


abnormality, and that breath capacity, 
tention, and pressure permitted 
of the vocal apparatus to the mental con- 
ception. If not, then what? 

Let us take the worst possible combina- 
tion of obstacles, and see just how one 
would go about finding a voice under the 
“debris.” It will be a lengthy excursion 
at shortest, with many and 
points of interest. And let us suppose such 
dragons to be slaughtered as: Rounded 
shoulders, flattened chest, protruding ab- 
domen, and a jaw which moves not one 
iota during conversation. 

Now how in the world can one expect 
even a semblance of good tone, let alone 
beautiful tone, when breath, the creator of 
voice, is sufficient only to keep life in the 
body; and pressure of breath is sufficient 
only for ordinary conversation? Singing 
is not a normal effort, but a supernormal 
one; hence it demands supernormal sup- 
port, and that support is breath, breath, 
and more breath. 


A Healthy Voice ina Healthy Body 


Do we KNow, and, if we know do we 
ever stop to consider what health means 
to voice, and what breath means to health? 
Do we know that the function of the 
lungs is dual; that they eliminate the im- 
purities of the blood; that they digest the 
air—just as the stomach digests food— 
converting a portion of it into the sub- 
stance of the blood? Do we know that this 
dual function converts the purple blood of 
the veins into the red blood of the arteries, 
and that it is this red blood which sup- 
plies all the wants of the vital operations 
of the human organization? Do we under- 
stand that the more complete the ‘functions 
of the lungs, the more richly is the blood 
endowed with ‘health giving properties 
which invigorate all the organs, and parts; 
thereby causing every function to be more 
perfectly performed; giving. buoyancy to 
the spirits, and exciting and facilitating 


stopovers, 
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intellectual activity? Do we know that the 


functional powers of body and brain are 
dependent upon a constant supply of fresh 
red blood; and that this fresh supply of 
purified red blood is dependent upon an 
adequate consumption of that nutrient 
property, that vital gas of the atmospheric 
air, oxygen; and that an inadequate con- 
sumption of it causes the nervous and 
muscular systems to lose their tone, with 
languor of body and mind as the result? 
Rounded shoulders, flattened chest, pro- 
truding abdomen; consumption of oxygen 
reduced to the minimum! Think a beauti- 
ful tone and sing it! Ask lazy nerves to 
ask equally lazy muscles to pull the organs 
of voice into position for beautiful tone? 
Impossible! 

As has been so often designated, there 
are but two regions upon which the effort 
to emit and sustain voice must fall, namely, 
that of the expiratory organs, and that of 
the throat. Therefore, lacking adequate 
breath and expiratory power, the effort 
which should be centered in the expiratory 
action of the diaphragm, lungs, and ab- 
dominal muscles, will be thrown upon the 
muscular mechanism of the vocal appa- 
ratus, and with general disorganization as 
a result. For this reason it is utterly im- 
possible to gain even an inkling as to the 
possibilities of a voice until breath ca- 
pacity, retention, and outgoing control have 
been established. As the reverse is exceed- 
ingly common, the number of fine voices 
held in obscurity because of it must be 
great. 

For this basic development, 
practice of the exercises given in 


we advise 
our 


earlier article (in Tne Erupe for June, 
1938), “Breathing and the Diaphragm” ; 
and, in addition, one toward development 


of expiratory power. Attach a length of 
string to a card, and hang it from a chan- 
delier. Then, stand in an erect position 
with the chest elevated and the abdomen 
flattened. Take a deep breath and direct 
it at the card, testing expiratory power 
by moving farther and farther away from 
the card. Should dizziness be experienced, 
cease the exercise for the time being. 


Coérdinatin g Nerve Centers 


THAT A TIGHTENING OF THE JAW should 
take place upon the effort to emit and sus- 
tain voice in the case of rounded shoulders, 
flattened chest, and protruding abdomen, 
is quite natural, in that, as the muscles 
of the jaw are indirectly connected with 
the muscles of the vocal apparatus, con- 
traction of the muscles of the jaw accom- 
panies contraction of the muscles of the 
vocal apparatus. Therefore, again we say, 
do not expect conceptions of beautiful tone 
to materialize until the jaw has been made 
flexible. Again, do not venture an opinion 
as to the possibilities of a voice, no mat- 
ter how inferior it may appear, until a 
faulty posture has been corrected and 
breath support established. To the writer’s 


knowledge, many are the voices which ap- 
peared in an .altogether new light, with 
the removal of these impediments to re- 
sponse of the vocal apparatus to idealistic 
conceptions. 

If the writer had his way, two rules 
would be set up, and followed. The first 
would be, at least six months of practice 
of breathing exercises before singing les- 
sons are commenced: a word to the wise 
one who intends taking up the study. Our 
second rule would be, examination of the 
nose, by a specialist, prior to study, for 
good tone is not possible without a well 
formed nose, free from obstructions. 

Now it takes time to develop breath 
capacity, retention, and power of expira- 
tion; and, as we cannot wait for a full 
and’ complete development, before taking 
the next step, we must make the best of 
it and go on. So, having.in mind the still 
existing want of breath pressure, and tend- 
ency to contract the throat, and tighten 
the jaw, we reason as follows: Here is a 
case in’ which the student contracts his 
throat, and tightens his jaw because he 
has not yet developed a full and complete 
breath capacity, retention, and pressure; 
and, as we cannot wait for that full and 
complete development before taking the 
next step, what are we going to do about 
it? Instruct him to relax his throat and 
jaw? Yes, and no. Yes, because it will 
help, and no, because, should he. relax 
them, back will go the contraction with 
the effort to start and sustain his voice. 
What then? Invent vocal exercises which 
will cause him to use and depend upon 
what breath he has, and others which will 


The Diphthong Vowels 


By WILBUR ALONZA SKILES 


“A” as IN “pay” is a diphthong vowel con- 
sisting of the two vowel sounds “eh” 
(fundamental) and “e” (vanishing). It is 


made with the tip oe the tongue dropped — 


just behind the lower front teeth—similar 
to the positions used for the creation of 
“e” as in “be’—while the middle part is 
somewhat raised and the back portion is 
lowered with the sinking of the larynx. 
This tongue position, of course, must be 


effected through mental control, never by 


‘direct local’ effort, which is merely a me- 


dium of destruction to the’ voice and its 
production. 

“U” has the vanishing vowel “e,” pre- 
ceding the primary sound of “oo” as in 
“too.” The latter sound, in such instances, 
isto be sustained, rather than the former. 
The tongue must rise in the center, of 
course, for “e.” Then the other center of 
the tongue (from tip to extreme rear 


cause him to dilate his throat and me 
his jaw—an exercise such as 


Ex.1 ps 
9 eos — r 
a SS hf +o oo 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, 
f} 


Why the prefix H? Because it comp 
the use of breath through centering t 
effort in thé diaphragm, lungs, and 
dominal muscles. Why not just the vowel 
Because that would mean starting the yo 
with the “glottis stroke”; and, so starti 
it would center the effort in the thro 
thereby contracting it. Why the vowel 
in particular? Because the influence 
O is toward dilation of the throat. W) 
not E? Because the influence of E is co 
tractive. But this exercise will not ind 


jaw activity. No, we must have anot 
one for that, one like this, 
Ex.2 


ae 


yo yaw yo yaw yo 


Descend chromatically. 
Why the prefix VY? Because correct | 
ticulation of Y calls for movement of t 
jaw. Why only the sounds O and Az 
Because they are dark sounds; and, 
the effort made to form and utter da 
sounds dilates the throat, contraction gi 
way to dilation; so that in the exercis 
Yo Yaw, Yo, Yaw, Yo, we have one -t 
will combat, automatically, contraction 
the throat, and inflexibility of the ja 
Yes! 
(Continued in THe Erupe for Septembe 


within the depths of the throat opening 
falls into a furrow (groove) or, at lea: 
it remains flat = broadly spread out f 
the making of “oo.” However, the groov 
position of the yeas is the one to 
acquired if complete control over t 
breath and tone is to be attained during 
production of this “oo” sound. When | 
“U” sound is sustained in singing, th 
sound thereof should not be brought 
ostentatiously, lest the primary “oo” s¢ 
be engaged too abruptly. The ‘alee od 
“e” sound of such words as “you,” 
ginning with “y” and involving this 
should be ean or moderated. 
would sing “ih-o0” (not “e-oo”) 
sounding the “ih” as in “with.” a na 
the “oo” sound, the lips should. be ri 
relaxed and protrude forward fr 
teeth, loosely. hs 

“I,” as used in “might,” is ma 


La 


Panes sas in “be.” “Ah” 
"dominant sound to be sustained, 
e” is the subordinate vanishing char- 
is enunciated inabruptly and yet 
preceding the final consonant “t.” 
wrongly stresses the “ah” sound in 
instances, such words as “might” will 
ven as “m ah-(ee)t.” The pure sound 
“I” must be retained during the forma- 
and modulation of this primary “ah” 
‘The “ee” sound should be mod- 
and carried into shape more like 
Then we would sing “m ah-(ih)t.” 
is delicate combination, the sound of 
is not impaired or even imperiled. 
ever, some authorities claim that “uh” 
better dominant sound for the making 
this diphthong “I” than “ah,” because, 


n 


4 say, the “ah” and “ee” (or the “ih’”) 


not blend satisfactorily. Nevertheless, 
¢ writer prefers the “ ah” sound as a 
minant and the “ih” as the subordinate 
aracter, because these two sounds can 
blended together perfectly, while the 
's” definite sound is thereby retained. 
The easiest, and in fact the only effective, 
ty of mastering the diphthong vowels is 
st to master resonant vowel production. 
) attempt to master diphthong vowels be- 
re a blend of tone on each respective 

el sound is established, is simply a 
iste of time and effort. 
J 

ee Ok eR 


Porpora’s Method 
By 
D. A. CLIPPINGER 


TE MOST CELEBRATED singing master of 
s eighteenth century, Porpora, wrote 
books on the voice. Whatever his 
‘thod was it never found its way into 
int. There may have been two reasons 
- this. Probably such a thing as method 
ver entered his head. He did his work 
» way he knew was right and let it go at 
it. Perhaps, like other great men, he was 
busy doing things that he had no time 
write a book telling others how he did 
Or he may have felt, as others have, 
it what he knew was so valuable to him 
it he did not feel inclined to put it ina 
ok for others to capitalize it. He left 
thing to be misquoted, misconstrued, and 
ed as a peg upon which to hang a method. 
le secret, if he had one, perished with 
n. 
We gather from the scant history of 
rpora he did not begin his career as a 
iging teacher, but as a composer, and to 
= end it was as a composer that he wished 
be known. But in spite of himself he 
came the greatest singing teacher of his 
ne, 
He had a restless, roving disposition and 
ind it difficult to anchor to any one place. 
e find him teaching in Venice, Dresden, 
don, primarily, no doubt, to introduce 
; operas. He also tried to establish him- 
f in Vienna, but failed because the Em- 
ror, Charles VI, disliked his ultra florid 
and his profuse employment of orna- 
ntation, trills and. flourishes. 
—Pacific Coast Musician 
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Melba in 
Miniature 


MELBA’s RECEPTION on her first visit to 
London would have disheartened anyone 
with less determination to succeed. Sullivan 
thought she was not good enough for Savoy 
opera; and Randegger refused to take her 
as a pupil! Madame Marchesi in Paris saved 
Melba for the world of music. 

“If you are serious and can study with 
me for one year,” Marchesi told her, “I 
will make you something remarkable.” 


Actually, it was only nine months before 
Marchesi’s “pupil of my dreams” made a 
sensational début on October 12, 1887, at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie of Brussels, as 
Gilda in “Rigoletto.” In the following May 
she sang at Covent Garden, where she 
dominated the repertoire for nearly a quar- 

it OF (a century, singing there for at least 
twenty successive seasons without a break. 

Paris heard her in 1889, and St. Peters- 
burg in the following year. In 1893. Melba 
took by storm the two most famous opera 
houses in the Old and New Worlds—La 


Scala at Milan, in March, and the New 
York Metropolitan, in December. 


Saint-Saéns, who found in Melba 
dear Juliet for whom I hoped,” 
“Heléne” especially for her. 

Melba memorized her parts by humming 
them or playing them on the piano; and, 
when giving advice to young artists, she 
once wrote, “Don’t hack at your voice by 
using it to help you learn your parts. Young 
students do more practicing than they have 
physical strength for. They should take 
more outdoor exercise, get good cheeks 
and bright eyes, eat and sleep regularly. 
Take lots of exercise and save your voice, 
and you will keep it fresh. When the music 
is firmly engraved upon the mind, then em- 
ploy the voice. Practice pianissimo in pri- 
vate, and the forte will come all right in 
public.” 


It is sound advice.—The Musical Standard. 


“the 
wrote his 
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He (Schubert) ought to have been alive 
now, to know how he is praised; it would 
have inspired him for renewed and greater 
effort. Few authors have impressed the 
seal of individuality so clearly on their 
works as he has done-—Schumann. 


The Poet: 
The Singer 


It wAs WorpswortH who gave us the pre- 
cious phrase, “Wisdom married to immor- 
tal verse.” This can be a subtle way of 
pointing the necessity for the accomplishing 
of beautiful song settings and equally allur- 
ing poetical vocal interpretation—through 
becoming. familiar with that which is termed 
immortal verse. 

Mme. de Staél confesses “I learnt life 
from the poets.” Life! Life, indeed—there- 
fore to give a vital and beautiful as well as 
real ‘interpretation it would behoove us to 
delve deeply into those poets who caused 
de Staél to make this confession. 


Until we make frequent and studious 
perigrinations into the field of poetry, the 
words we sing are apt to have but a cursory 


meaning; for in music we must understand 
the power of the word to be as important 
a factor as in the drama, aptly described by 
Shakespeare through Hamlet, “Suit the ac- 
tion to the word, the word to the action.” 


—Exchange 


UPPURTUNITIES 
Merethe I lusic Jield 


ADVANCED COURSES OFFERED BY THE 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Music has always ranked high among pro- 
fesstons. There is never an overcrowded 
field for the well trained musician. 


@ Interesting positions are open in every part of the field. 
Schools and Colleges are making it necessary for every 
teacher to be equipped for his work; the Radio is calling 


for highly specialized training, and 


makes competition keen even in small communities. 


Are you an ambitious musician? 


The alert musician today does not rely upon the haphazard 
use of books and methods, but chooses a definite method and 
with special preparation, meets the competition. A success- 
ful musician is most always a busy one. Because of this very 
fact it is almost impossible for him to go away for addi- 
tional instruction; yet he always finds time to broaden his 
experience. To such as these our Extension Courses are 


of greatest benefit. 

Digging out for yourself new ideas 
for the betterment of your students 
is a wearisome time-taking task, 
even though you have knowledge of 
dependable sources. When you can 
affiliate with a school recommended 
by thousands of successful teachers, 
you may be sure that their confi- 
dence justifies your confidence in 
new ideas for your work which we 
make available to you. 


Look back over the past year! What 
progress have you made? 


If you feel you have gone as far as 
your present musical training will 
take you; if you are ambitious to 
make further progress, enjoy greater 
recognition, and increasing financial 
returns, then you owe it to yourself 


to find out what this great Musical Organization 
has to offer you. At a very small cost and with no 
interference with your regular work,s you can easily 
and quickly qualify for higher and more profitable 
positions in the musical world. 


DIPLOMAS OR BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


standardized teaching profession. 


We put you in position to earn more and to prepare 
for bigger things. Quick advancement can be yours 
in the teaching field or any branch of the musical 
With a diploma or Bachelor’s Degree 
you can meet all competition. 


RAPID ADVANCEMENT 


Our simple and easy Extension method of teaching 
you both the beginning and higher branches of 
music right in your own home has been gained in 
a busy experience of 36 years. 

Follow the example of other musicians who have 
examined our lessons available to Etude readers by 


sending for them today. 


Jee = ---Fill In and Mail This Coupon Today~--~-~=~-=~ ees 
; UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-154 i 
' 1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. i 
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THE University Extension Conservatory 
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@WHE ORGANIST’S GTUDE 


It is the ambition of Taz Erupe to make this department an ‘Organist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


That “Tantalizing” 
Pedal Passage! 


°By 
HENRY C. HAMILTON 


VERY ORGANIST of any consid- 
kK erable experience will recall certain 
passages for the feet, which, in spite 
of endless repetitions, seem never to go 
easily. The industry and patience of the 
player may have no limit. Perhaps he con- 
centrates till the very act of walking brings 
to his mind that tricky toe and heel affair 
of the pedal board. Yet, in actual per- 
formance, there ever eludes him that de- 
lightful sense of mastery which he craves. 
Some puzzling impediment blocks the way. 
Here is the point where the player should 
take stock of himself and of his manner 
of study, to find out the trouble; whether 
mental or physical? Like a detective fol- 
lowing a clue, the organist also may dis- 
cover a “clue” and thus overcome his own 
difficulties. 


Each Individual an Entity 


For ONE THING, we are not all constituted 
alike. Just as wrists differ, so do ankles. 
The turning of the toe, out or in, is a prime 
consideration in pedal technic. One way 
or another may prove more natural; and 
it is the “holding of the mirror up to 
nature” which most often determines fluency 
in technically difficult passage playing. In 
this course, it should be early determined 
which foot passes most easily behind the 
other. Then, a slight adjustment of the 
bench, or of the body itself, may contribute 
largely toward greater ease in performance. 
These things, once realized, the organist is 
in a position to work with Nature—not 
against her. 

It is now many years since the writer 
first studied the Grand Chorus in D of 
Guilmant. At that time, with very immature 
pedal technic, but immeasurable ambition, 
he practiced like one possessed; yet small 
headway was made. A certain pedal pass- 
age, appearing twice in the course of the 
composition, eventually became a veritable 
nightmare. That intricate “run” for the 
feet burned up more of his nerve force 
than anything yet encountered. At the end 
of his student days, the piece was shelved: 
he was glad to forget it—for the time, 
at least. 

More years passed before it was touched 
again. Owing to advancement in general 
musicianship, that pedal passage had lost 
some of its terrors. It seemed a trifle 
easier to play, but a few of the “bad spots” 
still remained. However, with the added 
technic now possessed, these difficulties 
were attacked with renewed vigor, as hope 
persisted that they might yet be conquered. 
Again the toe and heel method of former 
years was tried—with but poor results. 
Then was born the idea that perhaps a 
new and more natural way—for this par- 
ticular organist, at least—could be worked 
out. : 

Habits of tong ‘standing ‘seldom welcome 
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a change. This individual organist had for 
long been making a particular study of his 
own ankles; he knew their possibilities ; 
and he began to feel equal to the task of 
mapping out his own course of action. The 
toe and heel indications, as printed in the 
edition being studied, were discarded; and, 
after some thought and experiment, he 
decided on what seemed to “fit” much better 
his personal physical equipment. Compare 
the two: 


Ex.1 


The foregoing, which had been prac- 
ticed for years with unsatisfactory results, 
was changed to 


Ex.2 


oO 
Vv Vv yo a 
an 
A A 
x wy ee Liss 
Sip trees ere Sh 
mr -A A RiIN 


and improvement showed itself almost im- 
mediately. Soon every part of the passage 
felt easier. A little awkwardness persisted, 
however, at three places: 


1. At the first high A, which was 
overcome by a slight.but very quick 
turn of the body to the right. 

2. When approaching middle E in 
Measure 4, the body adroitly resumed 
its original position. 

3. With the approach to B in Meas- 
ure 6, a slight but quick turn to the 
left brought everything well under the 
feet, so that the last lower notes might 
be reached comfortably. 


Nevertheless, these quick turns were not 
accompanied by any sliding along the bench. 
At no time was the body removed from 
“center.” 


We Creatures of Habit 


PHYSICALLY SPEAKING, the whole thing 
was now easy; but mental habits of long 
standing would sometimes play a trick. 
The new toe and heel progressions, neces- 
sitating different positions of the feet, 
would occasionally be forgotten. This dif- 
ficulty was overcome by dividing the 
passage into sections for practice, so that 
the mind could, as it were, make fresh 
starts in directing the feet—something after 
the manner of a relay race. By this method 
it was not long until these sections merged 
so successfully that no apparent pause ex- 
isted, and this pedal passage, which for 
years had given trouble, was now a source 
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The console of the great Wanamaker Organ at Philadelphia, one of the two 

largest organs of the world. The symmetrical arrangement of manuals, stops, 

tablets, buttons, pedals, and mechanical appliances for the feet, seem bewildering 
to the uninitiated. 


of real genuine pleasure in its performance. 

In all good keyboard work a skillful 
player seeks those positions in which every- 
thing lies best under the hands; and there 
is no good reason why the same principle 
should not be applied in pedal technic, so 
that all runs and other bothersome figures 
shall lie as comfortably as possible under 
the feet. 


Bright Tone in the 
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Then as a last word towards the accom 
plishing of all such hurdles, a feeling o 
retaxation should be cultivated—not onl 
in the ankles, but also throughout the en 
tire length of the limbs—yes, and through- 
out the entire body, till every item in both 
the mental and the physical organism sha 
be free to act without restraint from a> 
quarter. 4 


Modern Organ we 


‘By PARVIN TITUS , 


use of the radio, and the inevitable 
increase of its importance to listeners 
and performers alike, American organists 
may interest themselves actively and prof- 
itably in those qualities which have made 
certain organs, of whatever age, landmarks 
in organ building, both here and abroad. 
Recent trends of thought are leading 
us away from the concept of the organ as 
an aggregation of many voiced solo stops, 
each one judged on its own merits and 
without special regard to its contribution 


I: VIEW OF THE WORLDWIDE 


to a beautiful ensemble of tone. Attentii 
is being given more and more to the sel 
tion and voicing of pipes which will 
duce a clear ensemble of adequate, 
not overwhelming, power. 

A few of the factors involved in t 
changed design of the modern organ 
1 1. A return to low wind pressures a 

a moderate voicing of 8 stops, wit 

consequent increase in the ‘clarity 

prompt speech of the pipes. 
2. The elimination of heavy, t 
toned 8’ flutes and diapasons pr 
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Presser Co., Publishers 
in2 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


the peak of 
tendency seems to be to swell out and die 


unity. to the phrases. 
ward progression of the expression to and 
from the climaxes is totally destroyed. 


vestige of each syllable 
than any other point in it. Illustrate your 
point by singing the phrase and by showing 
how your demonstration agrees in its effect 
with the diverging lines used in music to 
indicate this. 
and regular. The lines must be as in “A” 


in most of early twentieth century organs. 

3. A larger proportion of brightly- 
voiced 4’, 2’, mutation, and mixture reg- 
isters on the manuals. 

4. Chorus reeds which have vigor and 
brilliance, but which fit into the ensem- 
ble of manual tone. 

5. The provision of independent pedal 


registers, including 4’, mutation, and 
mixture pipes, whenever practical and 
possible. 


6. Increased attention to the provision 
of ample speaking space for the pipes, 
which are placed as far as possible out 
into the room in which they are to be 
heard. A minimum of case work to ob- 
struct free and easy speech of pipes. 
Happily enough, the modern emphasis 

is less on size than on quality in organ 
designing and building; on performance 
rather than on exhibitionism. On soundly 
conceived and well built instruments, the 
music of Bach and the old masters and 
our modern recital and service music, all 


can be played with a clarity, vitality and 
variety of tone unknown to many listeners. 
Colorful registration of almost endless 
variety is available, to challenge the per- 
former’s imagination and ingenuity, though 
his instrument be extremely small. Pedal 
parts sound with an individuality and clar- 
ity which clearly distinguish them from 
the manual voices. 

Modern ideas of organ tone are not mere 
theories. They have proved their value in 
installations in buildings large and small, 
of varying acoustical qualities, and in re- 
cent radio broadcasts in which organs of 
limited resources have produced a richness 
and transparency of tone which aroused 
enthusiasm even in blasé radio technicians. 
Only as we organists are open-minded, 
honest artists, actively interested in per- 
fecting the modern organ, will our builders 
dare exercise fully the skill and knowledge 
which they possess and wish to use to 
make their instruments of more vital serv- 
ice and interest to thousands of hitherto 
indifferent Americans. 


Some Beauties of Phrasing 
‘By WILLIAM _H. BUCKLEY 


EMEMBER that. the sign, crescendo, 
implies ‘some degree of softness, since 


you have little opportunity of “grow- 


ing louder” from that which is already 


loud. Similarly, decrescendo and diminuendo 


imply loudness. 
Every phrase will have its climax to 
which you will swell out and from which 


you will die away. In your own private 


study of each number, mark the climactic 


syllable, and then train your choir to sing 


This marked syllable will be 
each phrase. The natural 


in phrases. 


away on each syllable; but this gives no 
Also, the steady on- 


When approaching a climax the last 


must be louder 


The increase must be steady 


not as in “B”: 


The choir should sing the phrase to the 


vowels “ah” or “oh” sufficiently often to 
get this idea fixed in their minds. The addi- 
tion of the words, with their consonants, 
constitutes the real difficulty. Explain that 
the phrase is a string and the consonants 
are knots which do not break the string 
but merely indicate divisions in it. 

By unfailing patience and determinta- 
tion, you can overcome this greatest fault 
of amateur choirs, and it will make a tre- 
mendous advance in the sincerity and ar- 
tistry of your performance. The following 
example from the well-known quartet in 
Sterndale Bennett’s “Woman of Samaria” 


illustrates this point. It is so often sung 
Ex. 2 
<=> <> 
Qa So5 aS 
God is a Spir - it 
instead of in the correct manner 
Ex.3 
ase = === ==: == 


God is a Spir --it 

which places the emphasis exactly where 
it belongs and so helps to bring out the 
simple eloquence and reverential spirit of 
the text. 
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Greene, 1913 Steuber Road, 
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WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


FORTIETH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 4 
Write 12 WEST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Superbly situated. (2200 ft. alt.) overlooking the 
lovely Lake of Eagles. All land and water 
sports ; cycling, motoring, riding over miles of 
scenic roads. Music, dancing, bridge. Attractive 
appointments, a cuisine that's famous, congenial 
fellow-guests. Supervised children’s play. No 
mosquitoes. Write for folder BP. 


William Woods, Prop., Eagles Mere, Pa. 
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e 
HARMONY BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


Supplies a superb foundation for future 
musicianship. Its exposition of the funda- 
mentals of harmony is given in a clear, concise, 
colloquial manner. 


Flush Cloth Binding—Price, $1.25 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
OF MUSIC 


Those who have studied the author's ‘Harmony 
Book for Beginners,’’ or any other course in 
the elements of harmony, can be given no 
better guide than this book for going on to 
ictual composition of music. 


Flush Cloth Binding—Price, $1.25 


THE ART CF INTERWEAVING 
MELODIES 


When a thorough knowledge of harmony has 
been attained the student may begin with this 
book the study writing music “horizontally 

an art so essential in modern musical composi- 
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THE ETUDE 


Piano Solo Composition 


PRIZE CONTEST 


Four Generous Prizes 


CLASS ONE 


Ge EF 
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FIRST PRIZE - $250.00 


CLASS TWO 


. es Ss 
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FIRST PRIZE - $250.00 | 
SECOND PRIZE - $150.00 


Class One 
CONCERT 
PIANO SOLO 


First Prize—$250 
Second Prize—$150 


Manuscripts entered in this class should be 
solos of average length written for the more 
advanced pianist. This does not mean_a num- 
ber demanding virtuoso ability for its* rendi- 
tion, since there are many appealing< piano 
svlos played in concert by master pianists, 
yet which are played frequently by many who 
may be generally described, as advanced+ piano 
students or accomplished pianists. Any .form 
such as the prelude, waltz, caprice, nocturne, 
ete., may be used, but the judges will be 
influenced more by compositions poscessing 
the qualities of spontaneity and melodic fresh- 
ness than by those written in the strict 
pedantic style. 


SECOND PRIZE - $150.00 


Class Two 


‘ENTERTAINING _ | 
- PIANO SOLO 
First Prize—$250 ; 
Second. Prize—$150 


The publishers “of THE’ ETUDE” are firmly 
convineed that: theve. ig”a defintfetplace In the 
teaching repertoire for the recreational. piece 
which reflects Something jof the present-day 
tencency in its rhythinie’and"harmanic desfgn. 
Such pieces“also“are” enjoyed by thie average 
pianist~amd- hts or her intirhate~audience in 
the ¢home “or, in» small social “groups where 
entertainment is the paramount consideration. 
Radio pianists catering to a wide and varied 
aucience also appreciate compositions of this 
character. This class affords a splendid op- 
portunity for the composer whose writinz talent 
inclines toward picces such as_ Soliloquy, 
Holiday, Serenade for a Wealthy Widow, Nola 
and Flapperctte. 


This Prize Contest is open to all who wish to enter it, excepting members of the 
staff of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE and employees of the Theodore Presser Co. 


THIS CONTEST WILL CLOSE NOVEMBER 1, 1939 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE feels that a Composition Contest of this character 
will stimulate composing efforts directed toward supplying present-day pianists (of 
whom there are many giving formal and informal recitals) with some new material 
for their audiences to enjoy, and that composers also will be moved to bring forth 
for those who play chiefly for their own amusement some new piano solos for them 


and their friends to enjoy. 


Only Piano’ Solos will be considered in this Contest. Do not send compositions of 


any other character. 


CONDITIONS 


All entries must be addressed to :-— 


are simple. 


THE ETUDE PIANO COMPOSITION PRIZE CONTEST 


1712 Chesinut Street, 
All manuscripts submitted must have 
written at the top of the first page—For 
THE ETUDE PIANO COMPOSITION 
PRIZE CONTEST. 


The real name of the composer-con- 
testant must not be placed on fhe manu- 
script. Write a fictitious name on the 
manuscript and write that same _fic- 
titious name on an envelope. Seal within 
that envelope a slip of paper with the 
real name and full address written upon 
it. and bearing in the lower left hand 
corner also the fictitious name. This 
sealed envelope should be attached to 
and sent with the manuscript. Iby this 
system judging may be kept free from 
any considerations other than the 
merits of each composition. One of ,the 


Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


greatest reasons for conducting a con- 
test after this fashion is to assuce the 
unknown composer the opportunity to 
have an equal chance with composers of 
established reputations. In this Contest 


all are welcome to participate an! e-ery 


manuscript submitted will be reviewed 
by a number of competent judges: Their 


‘decisions will be impartial and final. 


No composition already published shall 
be eligible for entry in this contest, 


No variation nor any adaptation of a 
previously published melody shall, be 
eligible for entry in this contest. 

The pedantic type of composition such 
as those running to involved. contra- 
puntal teeter of themes should be 
avolded, 


The Piano Compositions winning prizes are to become the 
property of THE ETUD! MUSIC MAGAZINE with full publish- 
ing rights vested in its publishers, the Theodore Presser Co. 


Contestants may enter compositions in both classes. 


Although there are two prizes in each classification, the pub- 
lishers of THE ETUDE expect to find a number of the manu- 
scripts not winning prizes to be deserving of publication, and 
accordingly expect to offer some contestants who are not priz>-- 
winners an opportunity to realize something on their compos- 
ing efforts by offering to purchase the manuscript for regular 


publication purposes. 
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ORGAN AND CHoIR QUESTIONS 


wi hig 9, Oe : - 


By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


_No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 

name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 

lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments, 


Q. I desire information regarding the 
world's largest reed orygan—where it is, to 
whom it belongs and its size. Will you send 
me the names: of some reed organ mukers 
where I might purchase purts? Can you put 
me in touch with a person or firm who has 
Jor sale.a very small used pipe organ @t a. low 
price? Some months ago a friend bought such 
an organ for one hundred dollars. Was that 
just luck, or is it possible jor me to get one 
like it? It has two manuals and pedals, but 
Iam unable to get the name of the firm that 
sold it.—W. R. L. 


A. We cannot supply the information you 
ask as to the largest reed organ. .We are 
sending you information as to securing parts. 
Tor information as to: used pipe organs, we 
suggest that you communicate with various 
organ builders, advising them of your wish 
to secure a used instrument and so forth, and 
asking them to advise you when they have 
one available. If the instrument purchased 
for one hundred dollars was a good one, the 
purchaser certainly was fortunate and you 
might have difficulty in duplicating the pur- 
chase. 


Q. At what tempo should hymns be sung 
in the church. service? There is a State 
Teachers’ College in the town, and they are 
taught to sing at a terrifie puce. I realize that 
circumstances alter cases. No doubt a jairly 
good speed is expected in community singing, 
especially where .there are young students 
only; but it seems to me that where there is 
«a congregation of older people the situation 
calls for a more dignificd tempo. In our hymn 
book we frequently have a skeleton bar in the 
middle of a line. I understand this to mean 
a slight pause. Some do not see it this way, 
as they overlook the bar altogether and sing 
in perfect tempo, An example of this is the 
hymn “Be Strong,’ music by David Smith— 
No. 407 in the Methodist Episcopal Hymnal. 
Should there be. a pause after “strong”? In 
other words, what corresponds to a pein 2g 

—C, ° 


A. There is no set tempo for all hymns. 
The tempos should vary with the character 
of the hymns, and might be faster in a small 
non-resonant building than in a large reso- 
nant one. We prefer a dignified tempo for 
hymns, rather than the terrific speed you 
mention, This preference applies to all sery- 
ices, whether the congregation be young peo- 
ple or not. If by “skeleton”? bars you refer 
to “measure”? bars—they indicate the primary 
accents—not any break in rhythm or time. 
We find the hymn you mention to be No. 
300 (not 407) in the Hymnal, and our prefer- 
ence would be not to make a pause after 
“Be Strong,” because. of the rhythm of the 
niusic. “Holds” are generally indicated by the 
usual sign for a pause, except sometimes in 
Chorales, where they are imserted in the in- 
terpretation by the choirmaster, at the ends 
of the lines, 


Q. Will you please name‘a list of piano 
compositions suitable for Preludes, Offertories 
and Postludes? In our rural church we have 
a very-small group of volunteer singers act- 
ing as.a choir. They do not know much about 
singing—breathing, pronunciation, tempo and 
so forth. One member, in particular, insists 
on dragging the time, and Sunday after Sun- 
day will sing at least two measures behind 
my playing all through the hymns. Please 
fell me what I shoud do. When misiakes are 
made should I correct. them? As I am only 
seventeen years old I feel that I am too 
young to-make suggestions to the older mem- 
bers of the choir, The member referred to has 
advised me that a good accompanist should 
play for the singer. As’IT have taken singing 


‘lessons I know that this statement is very 


true, but I do not think it applies to hymn 
playing. What is your opinion? At about what 
tempo should the Gloria Patri and the Dox- 
ology be played?—C, BE. R. 


A. We suggest for your use the following: 
“Sacred Music for Piano Solo,” by John 
Church Company; “Church and Chapel Vol- 
untaries,” by Dreisbach ; “Piano Voluntaries,” 
by Presser; “Sabbath Day Music,” by Ditson ; 
“Ashford’s Piano Voluntaries” 


and so forth, It is unfortunate that condi- 
tions exist, such as you name, If you are in 
charge of the musie, it is, of course, proper 
that you should. correct mistakes, whenever 
you are convinced of such errors. As you say 
the statement that an- sccompanist should 
play with the singer, is corrects but does not 
ipply to hymns or concerted work that may 
be in your charge. We do not know what 
particular Gloria Patri you nave in mind and 
so cannot saggecse a tempo. Tempo is de- 
pendent somewhat on the size and acoustical 
properties of a room, A slightly slower tempo 
might be advisable in a large resonant room 
ermissible in a smaller, non- 
resonant one. We suvgest about 72 units as a 
ee — the Dowvology usually sung to Old 
undred, 


2 volumes) ;- 
and also slow movements from piano sonatas,- 


Q. For the pianist turned church organialy 
is there a book of instruction available, 4 
help one to acquire facility in the use oj tP 
pedals, scales for the toes, and, of course, 
better understanding of the use of the a | 

—A. Mil 

A. We suggest your securing a copy of “Th | 
Organ’ —Stainer-Kraft, which may be secure 
through the publishers of ‘THE Ercbp, 

. I expect to be playing a small orgeé 
in the Sunday School. With my inexperie 
with the instrument, the stops do not affe 
the qua.ity of the music at all. It has eleve 
stops—named on enclosed list. Witl you @ 
rise me as to the best registration for 80 


Y 


and school accompaniment ?—A. C. } 


A. We presume the instrument to be- 
reed organ, aud there probably is not mue 
variety as to tone color. For school accor 
paninent we presume you might use “fu 
organ” probably obtained by the opening 
knee swells on the right and left hand si 
of the instrument.. The stops to be used f@ 
solo accompaniment depend on the amount 
tone required. We presume your soft 8’ stop 
might be Echo and Dulcet; and we note th 
you have only one 4’ stop—the Princips 
tass coupler brings into action notes on 
octave to the left from those being playe 
while Treble coupler acts similarly on 
right hand side. “Forte” increases the powe 
of the stops in use. 8’ stops speak at norny 
pitch (same as piano), while 4’ eet eo -spea 
one octave higher than the notes written. 


Q. I ama Senior in High School, siatee 
years of age, und have .been taking orge 
lessons for alinost a year. The urge came ft 
me, as I suppose it comes to all organists, f 
build a pipe organ, Will you gire me 8o 
suitable specifications for a duplered, unifie 
pipe organ of two or three manuals a 
pedal? I also would like to know which yo 
think would be the best for me to do, buil 
a three manual organ with compass of 
below middle C to F above Octave C, or 
build a two manual organ with. the us 
compass. Using the short compass I thoug 
that I would buy a reed organ, use the key 
for the manual keys, and use the set of reed 
(adopting suction to play them) and get som 
old organ pipes. Along that line I arrange 
enclosed specification. Please give me yow 
opinion.—A. F. R. L. 


A. Reed organ Melodias are usually of § 
pitch and would not be available for the lo 
notes of a 382’ stop below your middle C, . 
you want to have a 32’ stop we suggest you 
getting it by the installation of a 832’ and 16 
Bourdon in the Pedal Organ, or by an exten 
sion of your Gedackt rank, although a separat: 
Pedal stop is advisable. We do not advise thf 
building of the three manual specificatio 
with compass as suggested, ard would pref 
the two manual instrument with regular comi 
pass. Your stops do not seem to bear th® 
proper relation to the ranks you mention t§ 
be included—for instance—an_ 8’ Duleian™ 
cannot be derived from the Gedackt set» no 
ean a 4’ Octave, as that stop is general 
understood... The Oboe, if it is not duplex 
from a regular Oboe rank, would probably 
formed by an 8’ Gamba and a Nazard Flut 
2-46’-—hich can be borrowed. from you 
Gedackt unit and should be included as_ 
separate stop in your Swell organ specifica 
tion. Neither a 4’ Flute Harmonique nor 
4’ Concert Flute are of the same quality a 
the Gedackt, and a Viol dOrchestra if 
usually of a different quality than a Gambaj 
The 4’ Clarion is usually a reed stop and iff 
not an extension of a Gamba. If your Ree 
unit is.a Cornopean it might be used for | 
Clarion extension. The stops you mentie 
(except the reed organ Melodia) are w 
chosen for a unified duplex instrument of i 
scope. The Gedackt should include 97 pipeg 
(109 if 32’ is included) ; Open Diapason 7: 
pipes; Gamba 73 pipes and Oboe or Cornog 
pean 73 pipes. ‘ 


. We have an old Packard reed orga 
Some of the stop names arc worn off. J am n 
closing a list of the stops on which the name 
are legible, with blank spaces for those th 
are missing. Can you supply the missii 
names? Please tell me the meaning of “ft. 
Will you tell me what stops to use to t] 
the most of The Lost Chord; The Holy City 
Elegy (Massenet); and Ave Maria by Ros 
wig?—J. H. . 


A. We cannot supply the names of | 
oo bee are er ¢ atone speak at _ 
pite same as piano) ; ‘ stops spea 
octave lower nai 4’ and 2’ stops one and t 
octaves higher, respectively. The numbers yi 
mention would require registration dependi 
on the arrangement being played, and it wo 
be difficult to suggest stops under the circu 
stances. Information about some ¥ the ste 
included in your “might help cta 
Coupler brin into effect notes one 
from those being played. Probably your 
poe and ae oo are soft 8 ot 5, 
apason ar pe. Diapason p 
louder 8’ stops. sina Sal ares 


| 


| 


| 
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The American 


en abe a 


Accordionists’ 


‘By PIETRO DEIRO 
As told to. ElVera Collins 


. 
; Association 


NTIL RECENTLY there had been 
considerable confusion in the writ- 
ing and arranging of accordion 
This has proved quite a handicap 
cordionists and particularly for be- 
They not only had to learn to 
oe music but also had to 
liarize themselves with numerous sys- 
of arrangements, each with its own 
ive symbols. 
oup of prominent accordionists, ar- 
s, teachers and publishers realized 
mething should be done about this, 
ey banded together for the express 
ose of bringing order out of the chaos 
ordion music. They felt that the 
notation for all other instruments had 
standardized, and that the accordion 
not be an exception. 
is organization was called the Amer- 
-Accordionists’ Association (A.A.A.). 
“members worked quietly for many 
ths, before they announced the ex- 
ce of the Association. 
uch research work had to be done, for 
first point about which they warited to 
ure was whether accordionists really 
ted their music standardized. If the 
ers were indifferent, there would be no 
for an organization to spend time and 
*t working in their behalf. 
general survey of the accordion field, 
+h was accomplished by means of ques- 
jaires, showed that players were almost 
fing for standardization of accordion 
ic. Not only that, but they clearly out- 
| what they wanted. Teachers were also 
‘helpful in diagnosing the systems of 
Ous arrangers and pointing out what 
thought was practical and what should 
liscarded. 
very fine spirit of codperation was 
layed among the composers and ar- 
fers who were charter members of the 
.A. Naturally it was necessary for 
y of them to concede certain points 
to relinquish some of their pet individ- 
theories for the good of the whole. 
old idea of every arranger for himself 
iow become almost obsolete. 
ublishers of accordion music codperated 
¢ fullest. In many instances this was 
because it meant that they had to 
ard music plates which represented 
‘an investment. They had faith, how- 
that the ultimate good derived from 
andardization of music would com- 
for the initial loss. 
ugh the A.A.A. was founded prin- 
to solve the music notation .prob- 
now finds itself confronted with 
jroblems. One of these is the classi- 
of accordion teachers. During the 
‘w years the demand for accordion 
s has been greater than the num- 
able. Unfortunately this condition 
about the opening of many schools 
lion instruction, with a teaching 
ch was incompetent. In fact, in 
aces the teachers specialized on 
ents and could not even play 
they attempted to teach 


ized that this condition 
so they have enlarged 
ude it. BS: cameo are 


the accordion. This enables the organiza- 
tion to have a list of qualified teachers 
who can be recommended. 

Various other problems will no doubt be 
presented to the A.A.A., as the association 
has pledged itself to do whatever it can 
for the good of the entire accordion indus- 
try. The organization owes much of _ its 
success to the fact that it is not com- 
mercialized, as it has been established on 
a non-profit basis. 


OFFICIAL NOTATION FOR THE STANDARD 
ACCORDION 
APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN ACCORDION. 
ISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Left hand accompaniment is to be 
written in the bass clef. Right hand 
is to be written in the treble clef. 

The fingering is the same for both hands: 
the thumb is the first finger, index finger 
is 2, middle finger is 3, ring finger is 4, 
little finger is 5. 

All notes for the left hand are written 
in the bass clef. The bass notes use the 
compass of one octave in this position on 
the staff. 


Ex.1 
optional B 


jae 


(The optional. B and C are used 
only for facility in reading) 
The chord notes for the left hand are 

written in the bass clef. A single note 
which is the root (Tonic) indicating the 
name of the chord. The chord notes and 
their position on the staff. 


optional C 


Ex 2 
Letters indicating the kind of chord are 
placed on top of the chord note: 


optional D 
P y 


M_ indicating the Major chord, 

m indicating the minor chord, 

7 indicating the dominant seventh 
chord, 

d indicating the diminished seventh’ 
chord. 


M) indicating two chords played 

mJ together. 

Example of the four C chords with their 
distinguishing symbols. 


Ex.3 M 
M m 7 d m 


= 


A bass solo passage employing a com- 
pass larger than one octave may be written 
on any part of the staff, but will then be 
indicated as bass solo by the words Bass 
Solo, or the abbreviation B.S. 


A straight line—under a bass note or the 
fingering, indicates that the note is to be 
played in the counter-bass. 


ww 


Mr. and Mrs. ABBY DE AVIRETT 
Teachers of Piano 
Telephone WHitney 7340 
Residence Studios, 267 South Arden Boulevard 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


229 So. Harvard Blvd. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
FE. 2597 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 


610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON 


Author of "Basic Pianoforte Technique" 


Teacher of Teachers. Coach of Young Artists. 
Pupils Prepared for Concert Work. Class Courses 
in Technique, Pianistic Interpretation, Normal 
Methods for Piano Teachers. 


609 Sutter St., San Francisco; 


2833 Webster St., Berkeley, Cal. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Mid-West) 


ELSA HARTHAN ARENDT 


Vice-Pres. Sherwood Music School 


Soprano Teacher of Voice 
Soloist-Director Ist Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Ill. 

00 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, III. 
37 So. Brainard, La Grange, Ill. (La Grange 2070) 


NINA BOLMAR 


Teacher of voice 
Endorsed by L. S. Samoiloff 
612 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Phone: Web. 4937 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


Pianist and Teacher 
assistant and successor to Emil Liebling 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Telephone Webster 4937 


CECILE DE HORVATH 


Concert Pianiste and Teacher 


Pupil of the noted virtuoso and conductor, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


418 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


ELAINE DE SELLEM 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Youthful voices developed. Mature voices 
rejuvenated 
Major Teacher of Voice 


American Conservatory 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kimball Hall 


RICHARD DE YOUNG 
Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of many famous concert, radio and opera 
artists. Associated teachers in languages, har- 
mony, solfege, classes in operatic repertoire under 
famous conductor. Phone: Delaware 2338. 


721 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


FAY EPPERSON 

School of Whistling 

100 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago, Ill. 


410 S. Michigan Blvd. 


GO 


TO STUDY? 


PrivATE TEACHERS (Eostern) 


BARBARA BLATHERWICK 


Recital - Coloratura Soprano - Opera 


Teacher of Voice 
The Italian bel canto, founded on the 
principles of Manuel Garcia 


43 Fifth Avenue New York Tel.: GRamercy 5-6392 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


EVERETT ALBERT ENGSTROM 


Voice Consultant-Teacher of Singing 
Editor: Voice Dept., Music Teachers Review. Pres. 
Associated Music Teachers Lecg Member: 

N. Y. Singing Teachers Asso. 
452 Ft. Washington Ave., N.Y. C. Tel. WA 7-6552 P 


MARGARET HENKE 


Voice Physiologist 
Teacher of Singing: Bel-Canto, Phonetics. 
Overstrained, detective voices adjusted. 
610 Riverside Drive 


New York City EDgecombe 4-2388 


ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


Teacher of many Famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH ST., N. Y. C. -2084 
On Tuesdays and ‘We >dnesdays in Phil | se , as 
Director of Piano Department in the Combs Coll lege 
of Music, 133! S. Broad St 
Pupils accepted during Summer. Credits for degrees. 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 
LaFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 


(Harr. 6267) |Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since 1922 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 
Scientific Mental-Neural Art Of Singing 


Singing a mental and nerve stu dy, nota mechanical 
study as is taught today. All defects in the vibration %% 
of the voice removed, 


1425 Broadway, New York City (PEnn, 6-2634) 


ta 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Summer Class—July and August 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


200 W. 57th St., New York 


Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 


Study Modern Popular Piano Playing with 
HENRY SCOTT 


Famous Screen and Radio Pianist—Teacher 
Poureas in Swing—Harmony—Orchestrations. 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
Telephone Columbus 5-6894 or write 


315 West 57th St. New York City 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


Recommended by Emil Von Saver, Moritz Moszkowskif 
and Josef Hofmann. e 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 7th Ave.b4 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City 


Summer Master Class—June to Sept.—Apply Now. pq 


SHSSSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSCSCOSOVOOSD 


ANNE YAGO (Mrs, W. H. McGuffey) 
A Teacher of Voice 


With Years of Experience as Contralto Prima Donnap¢ 
with the Leading Grand Opera and Light Operapq 

companies of The United States. 
Pupils prepared for Radio, Concert and Opera Pq 
studio—1908 N Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. e 
Phone District—4079 e 
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There’s a Real Thrill for Young Piano Players in this SIMPLIFIED EDITION of: 
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Arranged by 
John W. Schaum 
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@GHE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THe Erupe to make this department a ‘‘Violinist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


The Case tor Class Instruction 
in Violin Playing 


BE WALGE OF —CEASS> IN- 
STRUCTION in violin playing has 


been questioned by many leading 
authorities. While a great number of 
teachers are somewhat indifferent to the 
whole question, there is on the contrary, 
perhaps only a small minority that out and 
out endorses it. The obvious conclusion to 
be drawn by the inexperienced teacher is 
that class work has no right of existence 
in the field of violin playing. 

This impression would naturally be fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that the violin 
is an instrument where individuality, the 
efforts and talents of the individual, counts 
more than anything else. By their nature, 
the problems of violin instruction are prob- 
lems of individuality. Each student has his 
own particular difficulties; each student 
must be approached in a way suitable to 
his particular temperament. At the first 
glance one must admit that it seems rather 
ill-advised to bunch a number of them into 
a class and try to teach them the most in- 
dividual of all musical instruments, the 
violin. 

The most obvious point in favor of mu- 
sical class instruction is that it gives peo- 
ple of limited means a greater opportunity 
to receive the advantages of a musical edu- 
cation. The price of training from a re- 
sponsible, first rate teacher can be reduced 
so as to be no longer a luxury reserved 
for a few. Moreover, the class idea calls 
for a broader advertising campaign. The 
teacher can handle so many more pupils 
that he has to appeal to families of all 
social strata. The idea that a musical edu- 
cation can be obtained cheaply, as well as 
expertly, will be brought home to people 
who otherwise would never have come 
closer to music than a negative exposure 
to the musical background of moving pic- 
tures and radio. 

The first question, then, is whether or 
not this advantage is great enough to make 
up for the possible drawbacks of this type 
of instruction. Or, in other words, which 
is more important, to develop merely the 
great talents and others who might afford 
it, or to introduce active music making 
to as many homes as possible, even if, 
in the process of doing so, some of the 
efficiency might conceivably be lost? There 
can be little doubt as to the answer. Be- 
sides, the class -instruction need not nec- 
essarily interfere with the private tutoring 
of those to whom this form of instruction 
would be the most suitable. 


The Teacher Analyzed 


THE GREAT DANGER of class instruction is 
that so very much depends on’ certain qual- 
ities in the teacher, much more so than 
in private teaching. One might say that 
the successful class teacher has to com- 
mercialize his art to some extent; and 
consequently there is a danger of leaving 
out the art entirely, making the whole 
thing a purely commercial venture. The 
class teacher needs an extraordinary amount 
of conscientiousness. It is all too easy for 


the class work to degenerate into a con- 
tinuous playing in unison, with occasional 
part playing, that can ruin the musical 
future of even the most talented child. In 
the class the instructor may “get by” with 
almost anything, and as the work is very 
tiring, it might often be tempting to let 
small things go by uncorrected. “The dif- 
ference would hardly be noticed, anyway,” 
says the easy going teacher. 

Class instruction offers difficulties of a 
complex nature, rarely met with in private 
tutoring. In fact, one might almost say 
that it requires a certain talent all of its 
own to be able to teach a class of individ- 
uals to the full benefit of each. Enthusiasm, 
understanding, sound judgment, impartial- 
ity, a certain practical knowledge of child 
psychology, or perhaps one should say an 
instinct for psychology, form a part of this 
talent. And above everything, there must 
be an inexhaustible supply of patience. 
Patience, ever more patience! It of course 
should not be necessary to mention that 
a thoroughly sound violinistic training is 
an absolute prerequisite for the class in- 
structor. After all, that should be a part 
of the equipment of every violin teacher, 
whether using the class system or not. 

One of the most important features of 
the class system is the fact that it is a 
system. The children not only are taught 
in groups, but the groups must be also 
systematically arranged. As for the num- 
ber of students in each group, this depends 


devised by Prof. Seashore will prove help- 
ful to teachers who might lack the nec- 
essary experience to formulate such tests 
of their own. 

As far as temperament goes, the selection 
must be just as careful. Every class should 
have at least one child of the enthusiastic 
type. A slight contrast in temperament is 
desirable, both to avoid monotony and to 
act as a stimulant to the others; while on 
the other hand, a too great contrast is 
naturally apt to break up the unity. 

The idea of competition is always men- 
tioned, by those who advocate musical class 
training, as one of the most important 
justifications of the system. The students 
have a chance to keep a close watch on 
each other’s progress. And most children 
have a desire, conscious or subconscious, 
to excell, to be a little better than their 
companions, or at least as good as they 
are. Although it is very doubtful whether 
competition in itself has any power to sub- 
stitute where musical talent or desire for 
music making is lacking, it might never- 
theless stimulate a student to greater efforts 
than otherwise would have been possible. 
Competition and companionship during the 
music lesson are healthful stimulants to 
progress. 


Constructive Competition 


HoweEVER, FAR MORE IMPORTANT than com- 
petition, which even at its best is founded 
on a sort of envy, is the fact that there 


‘By KAARE A. BOLGEN 


largely on their age and grade. Experience 
has shown that with beginners one can 
hardly have more than five students in 
each class, since a great deal of personal 
supervision is needed. With slightly. more 
advanced students this number may be en- 
larged, although a violin class should at 
no time exceed the number of ten. In the 
case of advanced students the classes must 
become smaller again, since much more 
playing by individuals is called for. One 
should preferably have from three to five 
students over a two or three hour period. 

The grouping of the classes must be done 
with all the care and skill that the teacher 
possesses. The success of the class depends 
largely on the systematic selection of chil- 
dren who belong together musically, in- 
tellectually, and temperamentally. The gen- 


eral intelligence of the children must be 


somewhat on the same plane. The teacher 
must investigate school records, as well as 
carry on little tests of his own. He must 
test thoroughly their musical abilities. In 
the case of beginners, the children’s feeling 
for rhythm, their sense of pitch and pitch 
discrimination, their ability to judge in- 
tensity and color of tone, must be ex- 
haustively explored. The well known tests 


is something definitely constructive in the 
class system. 

The people who say that classes are 
beneficial because the “children learn from 
each other,” are closer to the truth than 
may be imagined, in spite of their rather 
clumsy and inexact way of expressing 
themselves; for let there be no doubt about 
if: Whatever the child learns will come 
from the teacher. One cannot crowd a 
number of children together, thrust violins 
and bows in their hands, and expect them 
to go ahead and teach one another. But 
indirectly they do learn from one another. 
Because a child will understand a correction 
or grasp an explanation when it is done 
through another child, where the adult 
would utterly fail. To the child, the adult 


stands for a strange, slightly hostile world; 


and whatever the adult does is generally 
colored by this attitude. The mere fact 
that another child does a thing, pulls it 
down to a level where it might be under- 
stood. 


All through the training the a a must 
systematically utilize this fact. Let thei 


children watch one another. Let them make 
games of correcting one another. When 
something has to be explained, do so by 


“as a means of illustrating the ideas, ‘ 


means of the individual child. Where bj 
ing is concerned, for instance, the tead 
should guide one child into the cor! 
position and motion, and then have 
rest of the class observe and imitate, é 
in turn correcting the others, under 
guiding hand of the teacher. 
In the case of beginners, one will 
doubtedly hear the objection that pri 
teaching will bring quicker results, w 
is true, of course. The advance of a w 
class must of necessity be slower. On 
other hand, the class has the advantage 
every point must be mastered before 
next step can be taken. With the cf 
the foundation of thorough musicians 
must be laid from the very beginning, w 
the private pupil often dashes ahead, p 
ing notes with great facility and little 
derstanding. For example, the students 
the class must be kept at bowing exer 
on the open strings, far longer than is 
case with the private student. The wh 
future of the class depends on the e 
ness of its bowing and the uniformit 
its tone. Lapses in bowing are very 
more noticeable than in the case of 
individual. The teacher must insist on al 
lute precision in using the various p 
of the bow and on clarity of tone; 
must constantly stress that the lassit 
of one student is sufficient to keep back 
whole class. 
Ear Training Benefits 

THE GREATEST technical advantage of 
class system lies in the field of ear tr 
ing. Contrary to the popular concept 
it not only is possible to train a child’s 
through the group; but it also is actu 
possible to do it with more accuracy t 
is generally the case in private coach 
where again the progress is often too ré 
to be thorough. The class has actually 
advantage in its necessity of advand 
slowly. The early stage of ear training 
truly one place where slowness has a 
tue; where slow progress means g 
progress. The ear training should begi 
the very first lesson, long before the 
hand fingers are put into action. Pi 
consciousness must be developed as 
as possible. The students must learn to 
tinguish the differences between whole s 
and half steps (intervals), even be 
these can be connected with the spaq 
of the fingers. This is a necessity in g 
instruction where less individual atte 
can be given. When the fingering beg! 
the most important point is thus achie 
There remains only the comparatively $ 
ple action of associating the placement 
the finger with the sound of the 
already fixed in the ear. Here again 
advisable to let one pupil play at a 


procedure might be somewhat like the 
lowing: The teacher plays the note, b 
on violin and piano; then has the class 
sing it: Next a selected pupil plays te 
same tone, with the rest of the class 
correct him. The teacher plays the 
over again on the piano and has the ¢ 
to compare the two tones. If ne 
he moyes the student's finger to the ¢ 
rect position, pointing out the imn ne 
improvement in tone. 

_ One of the most common n 
in the training of violin players lies 
absence of a knowledge | and u lerstz 
of harmony. Group i 


fect means of rounding it t 


fee 


ing of the students. From the 
oduction of the open strings, the 
yentals of harmony can be imparted 
. students in a way to make it a part 
musical make up. The mysteries 
jord structure can be simply shown 
raving students play on various open 
gs, with the teacher completing the 
ds, explaining, demonstrating, and pre- 

the ground for the time when the 
ents will be ready to use the left 
i’ Then the harmony study car begin 
urnest. By having each student play one 
of the chord, the teacher can conduct 


a harmony course almost as complete as, 
and far more interesting than that of the 
piano student. 

By no means the least of the arguments 
in favor of class instruction is the mar- 
vellous opportunity offered for ensemble 
playing. From the earliest period in his 
training the student will have the benefit 
of the maturing properties of part playing. 
In addition to making him a thorough 
musician, it will give an added stimulus 


to his studies and give him a more pro- 
found love for his music, which is, indeed, 


the greatest result of any musical education. 


Making the Study of Harmony 


Function in Violin Playing 


By KARL 


ARMONY, as it is usually taught, 
| seems to have little place in the 
M average study course of violin. Fig- 
_ bass, four voice writing, and har- 
izing of melodies are something outside 
experience of the violinist. Yet the 
y of harmony can be made a vital 
of violin practice. 
armony generally starts with the study 
ntervals. In his exercises, the violinist 

study the melodic interval, and by 
iding these tones together get the har- 
ic interval. To get the most good of 
study the student should analyze a 
n study he may be practicing. For ex- 
le, if he is working on Kreutzer, No. 1, 
should call every melodic interval as 
lays it on his violin. 


Kreutzer 
M3 m3 M2 m2 m2 m3 M2 


ox.1 


m3 m6 M2 M3 P4 M2 
> 


+ —»— 


his will do two things for the student: 
h him the name of the interval, and 
its sound. Soon this will become auto- 
ic, and better sight reading and in- 
ation will result. 

he study of scales is the next step in 
mony. Here the student should not only 
yenize the scale when it is started on 
key tone, but also recognize it when 
ting on any tone. He will soon learn 
all the scales in a piece are not in the 
of the original signature. These few 
sures from Kreutzer will explain, 


Kreutzer 


only should the student analyze the 
but also he should play various 
beginning on one tone on the violin. 


ay be also practiced with differ- 
as the starting point. 

1 preliminary practice in chord 
is to take any tone on the violin 
r, Minor, Augmented and 
ds. Start on any tone and 


E. WEBB 


spell these as you play them. Now you 
are ready to analyze your studies, as be- 
low, by naming the root of the chord and 
naming its color. 


Kreutzer 


Ex.4 


Since all music is made of scales or 
chords, the tones not belonging to the 
chords are non-harmonic tones. These can 
be analyzed thus. 


Kreutzer 


Ex.5 


Aux Aux Aux 


germ ptt 


C Major C Major A Minor 


After the student has progressed thus 
far he is ready for harmonization of the 
studies. He should listen for the scale or 
chord implied in the melody, then outline 
this chord pattern. After the chords have 
been outlined they can be set in interesting 
rhythmic patterns to be used as an accom- 
paniment. 


Kreutzer 


These 
in many violin concertos while the melody 
is sustained by some instrument in the 
orchestra, or by the piano in the reduced 
score. In this way the violinist has made 
his harmony really function as part of his 


playing. 


arpeggio accompaniments appear 
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Bow Control 
By ADA E. CAMPBELL 


SET THE METRONOME at sixty and pull the 
bow as slowly as possible on the G string, 
counting each metronome tick. The minute 
movement of the bow will cause the nerves 
in the hand to become a little unsteady, 
and the sound will be a little “chuggy.” 
Practice this at least five times every day 
and you will be pleasantly surprised at the 


added control developed. The aim should . 


be for sixty beats to the first bow, then 
increased eventually to one hundred fifty. 
It can be done! 
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Here is an easy, inexpensive way to 
introduce the delights of THE ETUDE to your pupils and 
musical friends. For only 35c we will enter a three months 
trial subscription and send the June, July and August issues 
to anyone not already on our list. Clip the ad if you wish or 
simply send us 35c with the name and address of each 
subscriber. 
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Your free copy of the book 


let “Fiddlestrings” is ready KNOY co eet oo DEPARTMENT ied music 
7 for you. If you “haven’t yet James MacC. Weddell, Chairman. 
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“By ROBERT BRAINE 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied HH 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will 
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The Guitar—Fingers or Plectrum 


‘By GEORGE C, KRICK 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of writte 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the writers 
ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret to say r 


1 X 7 HENEVER GUITARISTS come 
together it is inevitable that even- 
tually the conversation drifts to- 
wards the question: Will the plectrum 
guitar supplant its classic predecessor? 
And in frequent letters to this department 
it is asked: “What do you advise me to 
study for the purpose of a professional 
career—the classic guitar or plectrum? 
To answer this question intelligently it 
is necessary at first to make a comparison 
cf these instruments, as to their tonal qual- 
ity and the purpose for which each is in- 
tended. During many years oi playing and 
teaching the guitar, the writer has yet to 
meet one who, aiter listening to Andres 
Segovia, Vicente Gomez or Julio Oyan- 
guren, did not admit that the tone quality 
of the classic guitar, strung with gut and 
silk strings, is far superior to that of the 


plectrum guitar strung with wire and 
played with a pick. Beauty of tone in an 


instrument being the prime requisite of an 
artist, we cannot help but cast our vote 
in this connection for the classic guitar. 
For several hundred years this type of 
guitar has been the accepted instrument of 
al! great virtuosos, until to-day it is recog- 
nized as the standard guitar. Its technic 
has been developed and standardized; orig- 
inal compositions, in unlimited quantities 
the great classic and modern writers, 
have been published; transcriptions of 
classic gems are available; and all of these 
are possible only to the guitarist using his 
r-ght hand fingers and not a plectrum. 

Some one will ask: Why do we not hear 
more players of this type? First of all, to 
play the classic guitar pleasingly requires 
a person of a sensitive, thoroughly musical 
nature, one who is able to “feel” beautiful 
tone and eventually is able to produce this 
on his instrument, one who is attached to 
the instrument, for the same reason, and 
is willing to study his instrument for years 
until he gets the desired result. Persistence, 
patience and perseverance are additional re- 
quirements for those ambitious to master 
the guitar; and, sad to relate, many of our 
.\merican music students do not possess 
these qualities—they like to “cut across 
lots,” so to speak. Some music dealers, and 
even certain music schools, tell us in their 
printed advertisements—‘Play guitar, it is 
easy to learn.” To play the classic guitar 
requires the same amount of application 
and study as the piano or violin; and a 
practice period of an hour daily is essential 
in order to acquire even a fair technic to 
enable one to play compositions of medium 
d‘fficulty within a period of one to two 
years. As an instrument for the home cir- 
cle, either alone or as a companion to other 
instruments or voice, the classic guitar 
is unsurpassed, even in the hands of an 
amateur who is enamored with its beau- 
tiful tone quality. One of the discouraging 
features for the beginner is the difficulty of 
producing a sufficient amount of tone, ow- 
ing to the softness of the finger tips; but 
this is soon overcome by diligent daily 
practice, after the fleshy part of-the finger- 
t'ps has begun to harden. 

Another factor to consider is the instru- 
ment itself. A guitar made for gut and silk 
strings must be constructed on a more 
scientific basis; and on that account it costs 
more; and, in addition, gut strings and also 
the silk wound basses break more easily 
and thereby add to the cost of upkeep. 

' These matters frequently have a tendency 
to influence a prospective player to turn 
to the wire string guitar. From a profes- 
sional standpoint, there are two avenues 


by 


open to the ambitious guitarist, either that 
of concert artist or teacher. 

To become a public performer, one must 
have musical talent, personality, an all con- 
suming love for the instrument, and will- 
ingness to work hard for many years. If 
one has these attributes, he cannot fail to 
reach the desired goal. 

The guitar, strung with wire strings and 
played with a. plectrum, has often been 
called the “American guitar.” It is true 
that the instruments with carved top and 
back, and F holes instead of the rosette, 
were first constructed in this country, but 
in Italy for many years the street musicians 
have used wire strings, mainly because they 
could not afford to buy gut strings, that 
would break easily out in the open air. For 
the same reason wire stringed guitars have 
been on the American market for many 
years. 

When, as often happens, a new dance 
music style developed some seven or eight 
years ago, the tenor banjo, was displaced, 
in most of the dance bands, by the softer 
voiced and romantic guitar. In order to 
compete with the strident tones of the 
trumpet .and saxophone, ‘guitar manufac- 
turers developed the present day plectrum 
played instrument. The purpose of this 
guitar. is entirely different from that of the 
classic type, as it. is mainly intended to 
provide a rhythmic background for the 
other instruments. This is where the plec- 
trum guitar properly belongs, and for that 
reason it is the writer’s opinion that it will 
never compete successfully with its classic 
relative, as a solo instrument. While solo- 
ists possessing remarkable digital dexterity 
have appeared from time to time, we ven- 
ture to state. that none can be compared, 
from a purely musical standpoint, with any 
of the modern exponents of classic guitar 
playing. Its popularity with the younger 
generation can be attributed to the ease 
with which a tone may be produced with 
the aid of the pick, and the -absurdly low 
prices at which these so-called guitars may 
be purchased. However, we must admit 
that many have been attracted to the in- 
strument by listening to plectrum guitarists, 
either as soloists or accomnanists ; but after 
studying a year or two they nay: turned 
to the classic guitar. 

As an orchestral instrument the plectrum 
guitar offers the prospective serious student 
splendid opportunities for financ’al reward. 
While perhaps only one in a million may 
become a “Segovia,” many may find their 
niche in a prominent dance band. It should 
be understood, however, that the time has 
arrived when a so-called guitarist, able to 
play only from symbols, cannot hope to 
connect with a first class dance band. The 

members of these bands are well trained 
musicians and technical experts on their 
respective instruments; and guitarists are 
expected to equal them in musicianship. Al- 
ready some of these bands have éliminated 
the guitar, primarily on account of the lack 


of musical training of the players. On the 
other hand, a guitarist who knows his in- 


strument from A to Z, reads music at sight, 
can play from a piano score if necessary, 
has had training in harmony, and who is 


able to improvise, can make himself so. 


valuable to his orchestra that he cannot be 
dispensed with. The exit of the tenor banjo 
from the dance orchestra may well be 
traced to the low standard of musicianship 
amongst its players. But the classic guitar 
will grow in popularity among those who 
love it for its exquisite tone and adaptabil- 
ity to render all types of music. ; 


that this is impossible. The actual violin 
of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication 0) the real ma 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable ex 
dealer in such instruments. The addresses 0 


pert or 


from the advertising columns of The 


sa eg in Child’s Instruction 

N. H.—I am glad to hear that you have 
just Bat chased a violin for your son and that 
your entire family is so much interested in 
it. It is this family interest in the progress 
of the musie of the children which causes 
the children themselves to try their best to 
make their very best progress. 


Violin Literature Books 

J. W. G—The books on violin making I 
named are very good, but inexpensive. As you 
want more expensive works by more noted 
writers, you might get, “Violin Making as it 
Was and Is,” by E. Heron-Allen. This is a 
standard work and very comprehensive. 
there is “The Violin and How to Make it,” by 
Rieches. There are many more. Probably "your 
best course would be to get the work by E. 
Heron-Allen, and after you have studied this 
thoroughly, get some of the others. As you 
live in a large city, you will find many books 
on great violin makers, and possibly on meth- 
ods of violin making, in the public library of 
your city. Also visit some of the large music 
dealers, who can no doubt show you works of 
this kind. 

There is a very: comprehensive work by G. 


“Hart, on “The Violin—Its Famous Makers and 


their Imitators.” This contains a yast amount 
of information on the violin, but it is some- 
what expensive. 


The Writer’s Son 

H. G. B.—You evidently have gotten me 
mixed up with my son, Robert Braine, Jr., 
the pianist and composer. His compositions 
are widely known, and his orchestral works 
have been played by many of the leading sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States, and 
some in France. I am sure he will be pleased 
to have your Woman's Musie Club in Nash- 
ville devote one of its meetings to his works. 
I will forward your letter to him. 


The Left-Handed Pupil 

Cc. L. B.—Ir get so many questions about 
left-handed violinists; whether it is best for 
them to keep on in the left-handed manner, 
or change to bowing with the right hand. i 
could tell better if 1 could see the child and 
teach him for a few months, It all depends 
on what degree of left-handedness the boy is 
afflicted with. If he is only slightly left-handed, 
and can write, or use tools with the right 
hand, probably he could learn to bow the violin 
with the right hand; but, if it seems impos- 
sible for him to bow even passably well in 
the usual manner, it might be best for him 
to bow left-handed. You might try him with 
the right hand, but if it seems impossible to 
teach him in this way, there is nothing to do 
but to make a left-handed player out of him. 
However, as you say he is only five years old, 
he may develop the use of the right hand. It 
is much better for him to use the right hand 
in bowing. For instance, in a large orchestra, 
where uniform bowing is necessary, it would 
look very awkward to see part of the violin- 
ists bowing with the right hand, and part with 
the left. The best way is to try him with the 
right band for a few months. I have known 
many instances of very young left-handed 
violinsts changing to right hand bowie with 
great success, 


All About Shifting 

L. H.—1. The violin about which you antes 
is evidently a very modern instrument by an 
Italian maker. I do not know just how you 
could get any information about him and his 
work, unless he has an agent. representing 
him in this country. If you will write to the 
Italian Ambassador in Washington, ie may 


be able to furnish this maker's address. Get 
the work, “Violin Teaching, and yan 
Study,” by Eugene Gruenberg, which gives ~ 


full directions for shifting, in all its various 
forms, also a vast amount of other informa- 
tion in violin playing. This book may_ be 
purchased throurh the publishers of THE 
Ervpe Music Magazine. 


Who Is Rigat Rubus?.- 

L. A. M.—Tur Ervupe, in the past few vears, 
has been sw amped with requests for informa- 
tion about BS dates “Russian” violins, 
named “Rigat Rubus.’ 
one. They are indifferent looking instruments 
with rounded edges, and a mediocre tone. Some- 
how or other the rounded edges seem to 
“eatch” the public, and they are considered 
valuable. These violins do not seem to be listed 
among violins of note, and “Rigat Rubus,” if 
there was such a person, does not seem to have 
been a violin maker of note. I have never 
known a first class violinist to possess one of 
these instruments. No doubt the 
tions of some better kno ‘ollie bs 
they are of small value, Ifac 


ipveee 


time, do not try be 8 
price. 


' passages, 


Then, - 


Eyeryone seems to have. fect 


y are. pete 


must be cramined, The — majoritul 


er. We a 


such dealers can be obtained 


Etude and other musical publications.) 


Preparing for the Symphony Orchestr: 
J. N. Y.—For the violin student prepas 
for work in a symphony orchestra, I do | 
know of a better work than “The Mod 
Concert-Master: A complete Course of I 
gressive Orchestral Studies for Advanced 1 
linists.”” This is a representative collectior 
difficult, prominent and characteristic vic 
selected from the symphonic © 
operatic works of the most celebrated, cla 
romantic and modern composers of the wo: 
compiled and arranged by Gustav Saenger. 
is intended as a thorough and practical | 
for all pro pee members of symphony 
concert orchestras. It is in three 
Book 1, “The Classic Era’; Book 2, 
Romantic Era”; Book 3, “The Modern Ep 
Any of these may be secured from the p 
lishers of THr Erupr, 


Cannot Give Commercial Rating 

L. J.—Tur Ervupr does not give — 
financial rating of music firms, nor the q 
ity of the Fo oods they sell. Their commer 
rating can be obtained from any bank. I 
not know of any book from which you ¢ 
obtain information which would enable 
to judge whether any violin supposed to he 
been made by one of the great masters, 
genuine or imitation. This knowledge can 
obtained only by years of experience as 
dealer in old violins, or from a_ violin 
pairer or maker; or if the student has 
chance of handling many famous violins. 
in touch with Lyon and Healy, violin deale 
Chicago, Illinois. They make a_ specialty. 
judging old violins and are strictly reliat 


Revarnishing a Violoncello 
M. S brie ecre. old violins and yio 
cellos, which have had the varnish scrap 
or broken off in places, is quite an art. I 
not give an opinion on how your violone 
should be treated, without seeing it. If it is 
good instrument, it should be sent to an_ 
perienced instrument maker, who would 
the work as it should be done. If, howey 
the instrument is of only nominal valu 
probably should not be revarnished, but 
as it is. It all depends on the quality of t 
violoncello. If it is a good instrument, a 
is revarnished by a first rate workman, 
tone would probably be as good as .ever, 
if varnished carelessly, with the wrong ki 
of varnish, the tone might be ruined. The 3 
pairer must examine the instrument first, 
can then advise you what is best to be d 


As you live in Colorado, you no doubt 
Denver occasionally. You will find exce 


ie 


experts in that city, who can give you the be 


advice on what is to be done. 


The Cost of a Good Violin ; 

dD. W. 1. A genuine Stradivarius vi 
costs $25,000, if in good condition, so ther 
small chance of the one you are’ considert 
being a real Strad. 2. A great many violin st 
dents pay only twenty-five dollars for their t 
ginning violins, but of course you can get 01 
a very modest toned instrument for that pr 
It would be better if. you could afford a viol 
costing one hundred dollars. You could 
one with a fair tone for that amount, a 
one that should last you for a number 
Sve ie Really great violins are very expe 
sive. 
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The Maker Scheinlein 

S.—A well known authority says of 
maker in whom you are interested; Math 
Ea ge Scheinlein (Langenfeld), 1710-1 7 
Well made, high instruments, but very th 
in wood: His violins are medium in price, a 
some of them have a fairly good tone. I 
belongs to the German school of viol 
making. 


To twee ea i 
= y tremolo, IT su ou mi 
an vibrato, which is produ coe bye ? to 
fro motion of the hand bey the fing 
held firmly to the finger board 
quickest way to learn the vibrato is: ) 
toa 74 teacher and get him to teach ii 
ee f, however, you wish to try to I 
t by yourself, you book 
‘whlch, arene enle.e 
whic 
- a w Uwtien 
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How to Build an Alluring Program 


(Continued from Page 


In the same evening one might hear 
phonic masterpiece, a light overture, 
picture, and those stirring Sousa 
, played as only the Sousa Band 
play them. Occasionally it performed 
‘aphrase on a popular melody, ar- 
with such good musical taste that 
he “high-brows” could not object. 
day the great bands and orchestras 
the same principles in their concert- 
. The Goldman Band concerts epito- 
what programs should be, and the 
dous crowds which attend perform- 
by this fine organization give witness 
fact that people do appreciate the 
rs, and do enjoy programs of excel- 
uality which such men as Dr. Gold- 
have the foresight and wisdom to 
. They play a sufficient number of 
selections, and their programs are 
tly interspersed with marches and 
lightly rhythmical and melodious 
to maintain the universality of their 


band or orchestra conductor must 
stand his audiences, their likes and 
He must have his finger on its 
but he must also prescribe; and, if 
cription is careful, the audience will 
to accept what is best for it. It can- 
e expected that all tastes can be made 
ir, but each program can-~ contain 
which is truly popular. Audiences 
tty much the same the country over. 
) has done much in the way of raising 
; to a common level. There are now 
ly just as many musical enthusiasts 
undred in the country community as 
e Jarge urban centers. 
e of the most creditable movements of 
is that of music appreciation classes 
4 of our high schools and colleges, 
music recording as well as perform- 
, by famous bands and organizations 
as the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
y Orchestra, have enhanced, by radio, 
pportunities for musical advancement. 
ences are more critical and less tol- 
of poor performanice, because of hav- 
leard superb performances so readily 
so often. Program builders, who fail 
cognize this new found critical power, 
» do justice to the organizations 
they serve. 


ening and Closing the Program 
iong the arts, certain of the forms are 
and time tested, and these forms 
st. But there is nothing about mu- 
tradition that allows for mechanization 
program. Concerts should not, by 
eans, all begin alike and all close 


however, formed definite opin- 
uit opening and closing the pro- 
it first seems that an audience 
t be put to sleep, either during 
end of a concert. At a concert 
recently attended with a friend, 
closed with a soft, subdued 
h was of sufficient length to 
practically slumbering. 
somewhat inelegantly 
s right, put me to sleep, 
: home!” ; 
Swi sg to the tradition 
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but it is not the most desirable to use a 
stereotyped form of program. While 
marches are an integral part of any band 
program, we also object to the time worn 
usage of marches as encores after every 
overture, symphonic poem, or tone poem 
in the program. Marches may be used as 
encores only preceding an intermission and 
at the close of the concert, but only rarely 
in the body of the program itself. 


Applause and Encores 


It SEEMS A PECULIARLY inept practice to 
list the encores of the organization on the 
program. In the first place it presupposes 
that there will be encores, and secondly the 
effectiveness of encores is lost if the au- 
dience has this advance notice of what is 
going to be presented. Encores should be 
and are rightly, the “surprise packages” 
bestowed upon a gracious audience, and for 
this reason we should not be too generous 
with them. Sometimes a bow to the audi- 
ence in acknowledgment of applause is 
more effective and has more dignity in it 
than performance of an additional selec- 
tion. 

There have been concerts where the bet- 
ter informed listeners have slackened their 
applause for fear of having to listen to a 
multiplicity of encores throughout the pro- 
gram. Applause is something spontaneous ; 
it is the physical expression of an au- 
dience’s enjoyment of the entertainment. 
But when applause is forced and _ per- 
functory, the conductor had better look to 
his program and cut down on the encores. 


Program Repertory 
MARCHES SHOULD BE SELECTED with great 
care and thoroughly rehearsed, not picked 
at random or performed because they are 
a part of the marching repertory. Too fre- 
quently we hear marches which: show signs 
of insufficient rehearsal or which are un- 
worthy of concert stage presentation, and 
this in a formal. band concert. There are, 
of course, many folks who attend concerts 
anticipating the pleasures of a rhythmic 
number which causes them to tap their feet 
and nod their heads; but there are also 
those attendants who are interested in the 
more serious and intellectual, or abstract, 
types of music. These people are interested 
in the works of Bach, Wagner, Brahms, 
Ravel and Debussy; and they get as much 
enjoyment in their appreciation as do those 
who relish the other types of musical com- 
position. 

There are those who respond most to the 
light opera, or semiclassical composition, 
and they delight in Victor Herbert, Rudolph 
Friml, and Sigmund Romberg. It is a seri- 
ous mistake to eliminate the works of com- 
posers such as these; and this type of 
composition can be safely added to the 


program without altering its standard of - 


excellence. As in any part of the program, 
careful selection of works by great masters 
—for they, too, did not write music that is 
all perfect—and of works by lesser lights, 
will give that program a quality which 
makes it a pleasure to hear and which ful- 
fills the purposes of the musical organiza- 
tion. 


when the problem of building a program of 
good quality band music was a most per- 
plexing one. The material available for the 
small municipal or school bands of those 
days left much to be desired. Much of it 
was trite, and few works of importance 
were arranged or written for the band. In 
(Continued on Page 543) 


There was, perhaps, a time in the past . 
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Johann Michael Vogi—B. 
Steyr, Austria, Aug 10, 
1768; d. Vienna, Noy. 19, 
1840. Tenor. Sang under 
Siissmayer at Vienna court 
opera. Introduced many of 


Schubert's songs. 


Hans Vogt—B. 
1911. Comp., 
loncellist, teacher. Studied 
at Academy for Church and 
School Music, Berlin. Has 
been mus. dir. of theaters in 
Ger. Orchl. and pia. works. 


Danzig, 
pianist, vio- 


Arnold Volpe—B. Kovyno, 
Russia, July 9, 1869. Comp., 
cond., teacher. Studied St. 


Petersburg Cons. Fdr.-cond., 
Young Men’s Symph. O., N. 
Y. Active in Kansas City 
and Chi. then in Miami, Fla. 


Georg Joseph (Abbé) Vogler 


B. Wirzburg, June 15, 
1749; d. Darmstadt, May 6, 
1814. Comp., orgnst., noted 
theorist. Best known as a 


tchr.; Von Weber and Meyer 
beer among many pupils 


A 


Henriette Voigt—B. 
zig,, Nov. 24, 1808; d. there 
Oct. 15, 1839. Distinguished 
amateur pianist. Friend of 
Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
Latter dedicated his ‘‘Sonata 
in G minor’’ to her. 


Leip- 


-s 
Boleslav Vomatéka—B. Mlada 
Boleslav, 1887. Czechoslo- 
vakian comp. Studied at 
Prague Cons. under Stecker 
and Novak. Has written or- 
chestral wks., pieces for vin, 
and piano, songs and chor. 


Christos Vrionides — Greek 
comp., cond. In 1936 he con- 
ducted the Twin Cities Civic 


Symphony Orch, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in several of 
his own works, Fdr.-dir. of 


Byzantine Vocal Ens., N. Y. 


Otte Vrieslander—B. Miin- 
ster, Ger., July 18, 1880. 
Comp. Studied in Diisseldorf 
and at Cologne Cons. Active 
in Munich. Has written song 
eycles and other works. 


Mayo Wadler—B. New York, 


1895. Violinist, comp. Stud- 
ied at R. Acad. of Mus., 
Berlin. Début, N. Y., 1918. 
Toured Europe and U. 8. 


with Caruso, Tetrazzini, and 
Raisa. 


Oscar Wagner—B. Corydon, 


Ia., Oct. 8, 1893. Pianist. 
Pupil of Ernest Hutcheson. 
Soloist with N. Y. Symph. 
0. In 1937 apptd. dean of 
the Juilliard Sch. of Mus, 
and the Inst. of Mus. Art. 
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Bernard Wagenaar—B. Arn- 
hem, Holland, July 18, 1894. 
Comp., teacher. Studied in 
Utrecht. His orchl. works 
have been presented by N. Y 
Philh. Orch., Detroit Symph 
O. Has also songs & yin pes. 


Richard Wagner—B. Leip- 
zig. May 22, 1813; d. Ven- 
ice, Feb. 13, 1883. Most fa- 


mous dramatic comp. Estab. 
a new form, the music drama. 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen”’ 
among many works. 


fiirth, 
Comp 


Con 


Fritz Volbach—B. 

Ger., 
- con 
ganist. 


Dee. 
d., 
1. of ¢ 


pianist, 
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Wipper- 
17, 1861. 
or- 
horuses in 


Berlin and Mayence. In 1907 


became 
extraord. 


mus. 
at Tiibingen Univ. 


dir. 


and prof, 


Herwegh von Ende—B. Mil- 


waukee, Wis., Feb. 16, 


d. New York, Jan, 


(2). 


ied in 


Far. 


Violin 


ist, te 


Chicago and 
in 1910 
School of Music, 


of 


13, 
hr. Stud- 
Berlin. 


Von Ende 


Noax. 


Tue &tupe Historica 
°Musicat Portrait SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


Franz Volker—B. Germany, 
Mar. 31, 1899. Dram. tenor. 
One of .the leading opera 
singers of Germany. Has ap- 
peared at the Staatsoper in 
Berlin and Vienna. Has 
sung also at Bayreuth. 


a 1 
William R. Voris—B. White- 
land, Ind., 1877. Comp., 
choral cond. Since 1925 in 
Tucson, Arizona. Has writ- 
ten many choruses, sacred 
and secular; songs, duets, 
and organ pieces. 


Jean-Baptiste 
Mirecourt, 


B. 
%, 2 


Made 


ss 


Fra 
Paris, 


Vuillaume— 


Oct. 
19, 


ance, 
Feb. 


‘elebrated violin mkr. 
a 3-stringed 


double 


bass, a pedale sourdine, and 
inventions. 


other 


Ei 


Johan 


Wagenaar—B. 
Utrecht, Holland, Nov. 1, 
1862. Comp., orgnst. Pupil 


of Richard Hol. 


W 


as orgnst. 


at Utrecht Cath.; since 1904 
municip. mus. dir. and con., 


ebl. 


soc. 


in Utrecht. 


Siegfried Wagner—B. Trieb- 


schen, June 6, 
reuth, Aug. 4, 


cond, 


Son 


1866 


of Ri 


Was a cond, at 


Wrote operas, orchl. 


violin 


and 


choral 


1; d. Bay- 


1930. Comp., 


ebard W. 
Bayreuth. 
pieces, 
pieces. 


Louis Vuillemin—B. Nantes, 
Fr., 1873; d. Paris, April 3, 
192 Comp., music. critic. 
Studied at is Cons. Was 
active in Paris as writer and 
critic. Composer of. orchl. 
Pieces and songs. 


- id as i 


Johann Christoph Wagenseil 


Nuremberg, Nov. 26, 
d. <Altdorf, Oct. 9, 
Writer. Prof. of his- 
tory, and libr., at Univ., 
Altcorf, Wrote a treatise on 


“Die Meistersinger.”’ 


Ta- 


Bernard Wagness—B. 
coma, Wash., July 31, 1894. 
Comp., teacher, Studied with 


Stojowski, Friedheim, and 
others. His lectures on mod- 
ern principles of child ped- 
agogy are notable. 


He 


Charles Volkert—B. Regens- 
burg, Bavaria, 1854; d. Lon- 
don. 19 For many years 
head of English branch of B. 
Schott & Sons. An intimate 
of foremost English and Ger- 
man composers. 


Thelma Votipka—B. Cleve- 
land, O. Dramatic soprano. 
Studied at Oberlin’ Cons. 
Début with German Opera 
Co. In 1929 she became an 
active member, Chicago 
Civie Opera Co. 


Paul Wachs—B. Paris, Sept. 
19, 1851; d. St. Mandé, July 
6, 1915. Pupil of Marmontel 
and César Franck. Wrote sa- 
lon pieces for piano, many of 
which attained great popu- 
larity. 


Ignaz Waghalter—B. Mar. 
15, 1882. German comp., 
cond. Has been mus. dir. of 
opera houses in Berlin. 
From 1912-23 in America. 
Since 1933 in Prague. Has 
written operas, and vin. pcs. 


Matthias Walbeck—B. Co- 
logne, 1901. Comp., orgnst. 
Blind from his youth. Stud~- 
ied in Aachen and Cologne. 
Has been organist in Diissel- 
dorf. His compositions are 
for organ and choir. 


pages previously published are 


Otto Volkmann—B. Diissel- 
dorf, Oct: 12, 1888. Comp., 
cond. From 1924-33, city 
mus. dir. and conservatory 
dir. in Osnabriick, then ac- 
tive in Duisburg. Has writ- 
ten songs. 


Sasha Votichenko—B. Rus- 
sia. Comp. In 1916 attained 
fame as sole exponent of the 
tympanon, a rare and unique 
instrument of the 17th cen- 
tury. Gave ‘‘Concerts In- 
time,’’ playing his own wks. 


Pe 
PAY 
Theodor Wachtel—B. Ham- 
burg, Mar. 10,. 1823; 
Frankfort-on-Main, 
1893. Famous opera 
In 1865 at Royal 
Berlin; 1869 sang in FI 
1871 and 1875, in U. S. 


# d 
Cosima Wagner—B. Bellag- 
gio, on Lake Como, Dec. 25, 
1837; d. Bayreuth, Ger., 
April 1, 1930. Wife of Rich- 
ard W.; daughter of Franz 
Liszt. The Bayreuth Festi- 
vals the result of her efforts, 


Max Wald—B. 
Comp. Studied in Chicago 


Illinois. 


and with d'Indy in Paris. 
His works have been played 
by Chicago Symph. 0. In 
1937 apptd. head of theory 
dept., Chicago Mus, Coll, 


Max Vogrich—B. Hermann- 
stadt, Jan. 24, 1852; d. New 
York, June 10, 1916. Comp., 
pianist. Studied at Leipzig 
Cons. Many tours as pianist. 
Lived some years in N. Y. 
Operas and other works. 


Robert Volkmann—B. Lom- 
matzsch, Saxony, April 6, 
1815; d. Budapest, Oct. 30, 


1883. Distinguished comp. 
From 1875 prof. at Nat. 
Acad. of Mus., Vienna. Was 


member of R. Acad., Berlin. 


Jaap Vranken—B. 
Netherlands, 1897. Comp., 
orgnst., choral dir. Studied 
at Musie School of Rotter- 
dam and the Damrosch Cons 
N. Y. Has written mass 
motets and orchl. pieces. 


Utrecht, 


Axel Raoul Wachtmeister— 
B. London, April 2, 1865. 
Comp. Pupil of d'Indy at 
Schola Cantorum, Paris. Has 
been in N. Y. since 1916. 
His. works incl. orchl. pes., 
instr. pieces, songs. 


Franz Joseph Wagner—B. 


Germany, May 6, 1885. 


Comp., writer, teacher. Has 
been active in various Ger- 
man cities—Cologne, Bonn, 
and others. Has written 


church music and songs. 


Emil Waldteufel—B. Strass- 
burg, Dec. 9, 1837; d. Paris, 
Feb, 16, 1915. Comp. In 
1865 apptd, chamber-musi- 
cian to Empress Eugénie. 
His waltzes at one time as 
Popular as those of Strauss. 


Augustus S. Vogt 
ington, Ont., Aug. 
d. Toronto, Sept. I 


Cond., pianist, te 
F 


dir., Toronto Con 
1894, and until 192 
Mendelssohn Choir, 


k 


George Vollerthun—I§) 
stenau, Ger., Sept. 29 
Comp., cond., teacher 
Was theater cond. in 
Berlin, Barmen, and 
ence. Teacher of sing} 
Berlin. Operas and sc 


i 


Jeannette Vreeland— 
Francisco. Soprano, § 
with Perey Rector Std 
Début, 19 in N. Y. 
with Minneapolis Syn 
Appearances with 2 
Philh. and other majo 


Henry T. Wade—B. } 
ton, Mass., July 17, 
Comp.,  orgnst. ed 
Studied N. . Cons 
with Philipp and 
Since 1924 at Hood 
Frederick, Md, Chora 


Joseph Frederick Wai 
B. Springfield, Mass., 
9, 1900. Comp., cond. 

ied, N. E. Cons. Far.- 
Boston Civie Symph. 

1923 apptd. asst. mus, 
Boston Public Schools, 


Herbert Walenn—Er 
violoncello teacher. Fo 
and Prine, of the Ts 
Violoncello School. Ma 
its students have 
world famed—-Boris 
bourg, Barbirolli, & 
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be 
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his program, the conductor was 
'to select some hackneyed overture 
ner overworked selection, usually 
‘arranged, and to build his program 
1 that core. This stilted type of pro- 
‘became a traditional one, whose form 
n difficult to break. With the 
nce of excellent material now avail- 
ior band programs, however, it is no 
necessary for the conductor to 
upon the ceremony of the past. Even 
‘old chestnuts” have been revised; and 
W arrangements in many instances 
plendid and should be a part of the 
ory of every band. 


Instrumentation and Keys 


‘TO THE RECENT GROWTH in interest and 
ogress of school bands, the old prob- 
instrumentation, or lack of it, is no 
acute, even in the smaller com- 
ies. The oboe, French horn, bassoon, 
other instruments, which were not 
rly a part of the small band instru- 
tion, are now found in most com- 
y and school bands. We have learned 
the voices of a band, like the program 
, need not be stereotyped, and our 
ces are increasingly pleased to hear 
mental voices once uncommon. The 
uctor can find a wealth of material 
will fit in with the program he. has 
: that will display the range of the 
ization and its instrumental scope. 
e factor in program building is the 
r of the keys in which the selections 
played. There often has been the sur- 
ing effect of having listened to a pro- 
m whose numbers were varied, and yet 
ch was intangibly monotonous and even 
leasant. This may have been due to the 
¢ of change in key, from one selection 
another. While the second and third 
ctions may be of different tempo and 
ol they become dull and almost 
ss when executed in the same key as 
first. This interchange of keys gives a 
rkle and life to the program which is 
‘kly appreciated by those in the audi- 
:, even though they may not be aware 
ts cause. 


Summary 


GRAM BUILDING, then, has a great many 
s to it, and the conductor must be aware 
certain considerations. They are im- 
fant and undeniable, and the instru- 
ital Jeader who acquires an automatic 
imand of the principles of good program 
ding serves not only his organization 
gis his community and the whole cause 
music. It might be well to summarize 


a time, nevertheless, there was a 
voiced viol, a flute or a bassoon in 
every choir gallery, where they 
ed up the timid songsters for many 
Some are still cherished memora- 
In a corner of the oldest stone house 
y still may be seen the string- 


aithful; and we have caressed a like 
ent in the library hard by the beau- 

mington sanctuary it enlivened 
re is something indescribably 
pout these brown satin bodies so 


ling fingers long turned to 
sic loyer’s touch, they seem 
filling the air with silent 
ant as the potpourri escap- 
the lifted lid of a rose jar. 
1e rest of Connecticut’s an- 
rs? Members of the viol 
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these elements of a successful leader: 

1. Proficiency of players must be con- 

sidered. 

2. Scope of instrumentation should be 

a determinant in the program. 

3. For less advanced units, programs 

should not be too difficult. 

4. Programs should be varied 

well rounded. 

5. Proper length of programs should 

be observed. 

6. Public taste must be recognized and 

subtly elevated. 

. Opening and closing numbers must 
be carefully selected. 

8. Stereotyping of programs should be 

avoided. 

9. Repertory should be broad 

selected for fine qualities. 

10. Keys must be varied, giving the 

program life. 

11. Encores should not be overindulged 

or premeditatedly published. 

With a desire to give further examples, 
we submit our idea of a well rounded and 
typically acceptable concert program. It 
should serve as the presentation of the 
idea, and not necessarily a form which 
should be followed mechanically. The 
principles which underly the selection of 
numbers, however, are constant and rec- 
ognizable as applicable to all programs: 


and 


“NI 


and 


Program 
Komm Stisser:Tod .. 0.0 tevde. ot J. S. Bach 


Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 1...C. Friedmann 
Nocturne, from “Two American 
EEE S GW an 2 ein ia onde are; soto T. Griselle 
Soloist— 
Russian Sailors’ Dance from “Red 
NOR POE Behe tak Ve ore.a sted BOWER OR aI Gliere 
Les Deux Petits Japonaisc...... Charrosin 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
from “Gétterdammerung”...R. Wagner 
INTERMISSION 
Overture to “Oberon’......... von Weber 


Ieee ht MGIG « «a. hoes se bleu es Curzon 

a. Spanish Ladies 

b. Serenade to Eulalie 

c. Cachucha 
Second Movement, Larghetto, from 

“Symphony in C Minor’....E. Williams 
UCM MIMIRSLO Ta LEG atc. soar ste Ga D. Bennett 
Manx Tone Poem, “Mannin TV cen”. .Wood 

(Encores—Short selections from musi- 

cal comedies, marches, and so on, but 

not printed on the program.) 

The above program is not intended for 
the average High School Band, but rather 
for the well-instrumented community or 
college bands; yet it is not too difficult for 
some of the better High School Bands. 


_ Music Makers in Old New England 
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family are practically immortal; virtuosos 
seek items hundreds of years old; many 
others repose in museums; but we have not 
heard of one purchased in New England. 
Did our bass viols and violoncellos, our 
oboes and flutes, all go the way of old 
English folksong and the virginal books? 
The “awakenings” which engulfed New 
England in succeeding waves, from 1734 
on, are accountable for many strange do- 
ings. Fanatics who cast their best clothes 
into a bonfire at the revivalist’s command, 
and even added his breeches because+ they 
were velvet, would not scruple to burn 
“profane” music books and “dragons.” It 
would seem highly reasonable that these 
latter day Puritans, rather than earlier 
ones, cost us our ancient heritage of music, 
and were responsible for prejudices which 
lingered until near the close of the nine- 
teenth. century. 
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Organ, Public School Music, Dramatic Art. Special 
courses in Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


Orchestration, Ear Training, Normal Methods. 


Noted faculty of 165 teachers 
. 60 studios with finest physical 
. Theatre seating 
Located in 
the musical center of Chicago. 


FALL SEMESTER STARTS SEPTEMBER 11 


Institutional Member of the National 
Schools of 


Dormitory accommodations. 
to Jeanne Howard, Registrar, 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Obe Cllebeland Jnstitute of (—usir 


‘Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Faculty of Nationally Known Musicians 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Established 1857 


institution 


a reputation 


Art 


STUDENT APPEARANCES 


All students make public ap- 
pearances in the Conservatory’s 
Little Theatre. Contacts also 
made for radio and concert ap- 
pearances of advanced students. 


Music 


For full information write 
for new catalog E. T. 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


73rd YEAR 


A complete school of music, dramatic art 


and dancing. Courses lead to degrees. 
Special students may enter at any time. 
Registration—September 7, 8, 9 


Write 
2650 Highland 


for Catalog 
Ohio 


Ave., Cincinnati, 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world's greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


[ 


Fall Term begins 
September 25th 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 
Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Four and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 
of Artist Teachers. Seventh Annual Bach Festival, 
June 9 and 10, 1939. Send for catalogue or informa- 
tion to: 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


THE REVISED DUNNING COURSE 
OF MUSIC STUDY 


With the addition of Pre-School, Junior, and 
Senior Courses using Creative Approach. 
More Practical, Powerful, and Popular than ever. 
Normal Classes in Colleges and large Cities 
by teachers of the Dunning Normal Faculty. 

For particulars, address the Dean of Dunning, 


Mrs. JEAN WARREN CARRICK 
940 S. E. 68th Avenue 


Portland, Oregon 


Answering Etude Adver- 


tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 
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Music Degrees with major in Piano, Voice, 


ments, Musicology, or Composition, 


64 East Van Buren Street 


1867—Seventy-Third Year—1939 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
Institutional member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 


A Professional school of music conferring accredited Bachelor and Master of 


Violin, ‘Cello, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 


Faculty of internationally and nationally famous artist teachers. 


Student aid available to a number of deserving students. 


Fall Semester Opens Monday, September II. | 
Write now for Free Catalogue; Address the Registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL *COEEEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Py esident 


Chicago, Illinois 


OSCAR WAGNER, Dean 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART’ 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director . 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 


standard instruments, 
teachers, 


in all 
courses for 


courses in theory and composition, 
methods of group training for children, preparatory 


normal 


courses for children, extension courses, and others. 


Courses leading to the B.S. and M.S. Degrees in tnstrismeatals Singing, 
and Public School Music Departments. ° mths 


120 Claremont Avenue, 


NEW 
CONSERVATORY OF: MUSIC 


Wallace Goodrich, Director. Quincy Porter, 
of eighty-four. Courses for Bachelor and Master’s 
cial students in all fields. Orchestral, ensemble classes. Dramatics. Illustrated 1938-39 


Catalog on request. 2 


New York . 


ENGLAND 


Dean of the Faculty. Faculty 
Degrees. Diplomas. Spe- 


catalog. Opening of first semester September 15. 310 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


An Outstanding 
American Composer 


Whose Numbers 
are Greatly 


Favored by... 
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CONCERT ARTISTS 
CHURCH SINGERS 
TEACHERS 
OF SINGING 
AND 
STUDENT SINGERS 


Send for FREE CATALOG giving 
a biography of Charles Cilbert 


Spross; titles, keys, ranges and 
text writers of his songs; and a 
complete list of his cantatas and 
violin 


compocitions for piano, 


and piano, and organ. A big help 
in arranging next season’s pro- 


grams. 


SPROSS’ 
ALBUM OF SONGS 


For High Voice 
For Low Voice 


Attractive well-made volumes con- 
taining under one cover a fine col- 


lection of this composer's favorite 
songs. The high voice volume pre- 
sents songs favored by sopranos and 
tenors ; the low voice be tion songs 
programmed by altos as well as 
those inimitable Spross songs for 
men that baritones and basses 
admire. 


Price, $1.00 Either Voice 


Noteworthy Song Successes: 


Will o' the Wisp (2 Keys). >........... 60° 
Yesterday and Today (2 Keys) at oe tte ne sO 0ts 
Ishtar (2 Keys). 23,5 eeenee cee ee. 50 
Song of Steel (Low). ........Fectesse are. 900. 


My Open Fire (Low) 
How Many Times Do | Love Thee? 

(2 Keys). citar steak, a ee tks ’ 50 
When Dreams Were Set to Music (High) .50 
Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song (2 Keys).. .60 


Let All My Life Be Music (2 Keys)...... 65. : 
Birds: (Fligh,) Macca mee thie eee Bamice . OU. 
Sacred Solos: 
| Do Not Ask, O Lord (2 Keys)......... .60 
(Violin Obbligato) 

Alleluia (2 Keys) Easter............ ois) 0 
| Looked for God and | Found Him 

(2 Kays} so ore 1. 50 


O Little Town of Bethlehem (2 Keys).... .60 
(Violin Obbligato) 


EVANGELINE’ 


Cantata for Women’s Voices ° 
with Baritone Solo 


Frequently programmed by Jeading women’s * 


club choruses is~ this» beautiful setting of the 
familiar Longfellow text. Not beyond ‘the 
capabilities of high “school ‘and academy 
choruses if a soloist is available. . 


Vocal Score, 75c¢ 


The 


John Church Co. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


may be 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
A Music Information Service Department | 


Conducted Each Month 


By KARL W. 


GEHRKENS 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 
Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied 


and’ addre SS. of the inquirer. Only initials, 


Staccato and. Stur in Wind 
Instrument Music 

Q. Will you please tell me how to play 
staccato and ucsiur on a wood wind instru- 
ment? The cramples given show the slur, the 
staccato, aud the legato: also the slvr and 
staccato, combined. The piece I am rejyerring 
to that has this is La Precieuse by Louis Cou- 
perin-Kreisler, ag arranged for the flute.— 


Slur Staccato 
1 ae 2 
Legato Slur and Staccato 
3 4 
x ; : 


A> ‘he problem of the *xecution of certain 
notes and phrases which have dots and slurs 
over them is perplexing: and yet the whole 


system of marking works itself out quite 
logically.“ Referring to your examples, repro- 


duced here, No, & isan’ instance of ordinary 
tonguing for the flute, the length to be deter- 
mined. by the spéedsof the piece and also its 
charaeter, For example, ina scherzo we would 
play even these quarter totes quite short and 
detacheds The same is true in a march. The 
staccato, &s in No. 2, ordinarily means that 
the notes should be ‘short and detached and 


‘should be executed with the tip of the tongue 


in a pointed; rigid position. However, in a slow, 
andunte passage eyen these staccato qué irters 
would: not be played teo short, merely separated 
one from the other. Exercise No. 1 is of course 
the ordinary slur, with no tongue attack ex- 
cept for the opening tone in the group, and 
then started with the te or tu attack by the 
tip of the tongue releasing from its contact at 
a point in the mouth direetly upon the ridge 
or gum above the upper central teeth. In No. 4 
we have an’ example of Jlegato-siacecato or 
Iegato-tongque. In this ease the execution lies 
between 8 and 1 in its broadness. In other 
words, the attack is made from a more relaxed 
tongue than in the case of either 2 or 3 and 
is done with the d or de stroke of the tongue. 
It is‘almost a slur in its broadness. 

In the first three notes of Nos. 6 and 7 the 
dot. at the end of a slurred group means to 
Slur the last’ note along with the others in 
the group, but to drop the last note short of 
its value, 


A Trill Is An Old Favorite 

Q. IT would like to know how the trill is 
played in Silver Stars by Bohm (in the In- 
troduction) —A,. G,. 

A. It is played like this: 


Sie SrriSrerSsrSes 
— b ) 
pe 


Rachmaninofi’s poueni eae 


1. Please tell me 
Rachmaninoff ever hee vb 
ter- Lesson, sn TNS BO .35 

2. What is the tempo of Section A? Also 
‘he agitato part. Is the agitato slower or 
aster than the first section? Can consider- 
ble freedom in the “bending of the tempo” 
be. used jor this part? 

_3. Is this a good musie contest number, 
or would Mendelssohn's Scherzo, Op. 16, 
No. 2 be. better? 

4; In. the introduction are the staceato 
P-sharps’ prayed ppp -faltowing the progres- 
sion of grace notes and. chords? TI feel that 
Hiey should be vigorous sand crisp. Is that 
correct?—Mrs. *L. -C: Ge 


A, i... ‘The pul biznes of Turn Ercpe in- 
form mé that there has been no Master 


if Polichinelle by 
a given as a Mas- 


Lesson on. ‘this’ coniposition, 
2. M, M. J =.160: is a- good tempo, but it 


taken a little more slowly. The “agi- 
rato” “is tuarked: in thé same tempo but it 
is usually played a little more slowly—about 
138 quatter notes to the mismite. There should 
be tree “bending ‘of the* tompo,” as you say, 
in this part. - 

3. oth numbers are good and both are 
frequently heard in-state high schoel con- 
tests. Pte the one you think you play bet- 
ter, pernone it might be well to pay 
them Shot to some musical person and get 
his or her opinion. 

4. I think they should be fairly vigorous— 
certainly not ppp. There should be a slight 
crescendo in the grace note passage leading 
up to the octaves, 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


-play G-natural or the 
I. D 


a the full name 


or pseudonym given, be published. 


How Is the Turn Sign Made? 

A question has arisen concerning 
playing of turns in music. In some case 
have found it written like this wm J 
interval following a note and in other 
like this ox above the same interval. Is th 
a difference in the manner of playing tu 
written in these manners, or is this m 
two ways of writing the same thing? You 
note that one sign is the inverse of the oth 
—R. BW. McM. 

A. The correct turn sign is made thuak 
If it is made the other way around it is mer 
a misprint and the order of notes is the sa 
namely, first, the note above (in the diato 
scale), second, the principal note, third, — 
note: below (in the diatonic scale), fourth a 
principal note. If ‘the sign is placed to | 


| 
| 


right of the principal note, the principal 
is played first, after which the four notes ff 
low is indicated above. 

If the turn sign is placed vertically (S). 


or if it has a stroke through it (), it 
called “inverted turn’ and the order is: fi 
note below, second principal note, third 
above, fourth principal note. For further 
tails see the article “turn” in Elson’s Mu 
Dictionary, which may be secured from t@ 
publishers of Turn Ervups. 


Playing a Glissando : 

Q. Please explain how the following all | 
ando from the third movement of Ra 
“Alborada del Gracioso” is erecuted.—Miss 
Pas 


A. I think it must be the fingering th 


bothers you. I feel it impossible with my ty 
of hand. I think if you use 14 ascending an 
descending you will be able to master 
glissando. The reason the 3 is changed to 4 
that with the fourth finger you are better ab 
to articulate the high D. 


The Tempo of a Concert Etude 

Q. Would you please tell me the tempo- 
the Concert Etude in. F by Charles Denne 
also, the length of it.—H. 

A. Since concert etudes are “show pieces 
it is difficult to state the proper tempo. Th 
composition could be played with good effe 
at a tempo anywhere from 120 quarter not 
to the minute to the limits of the perfor 
I should say about 138 would be a 
tempo, Of course the middle part slows be 
little. The piece is eleven. pages long 
takes about five minutes when played up 
tempo, 


Typographical Errors 

Q. In-Romanza in A-flat by Mozart (mea 
ure 27) should the right hand take C-flat ¢ 
C-natural? The melodie lead and harmon 
relationship between hands is not satis, actor 
to my car. * 

2. In the D-flat section of Reinole In 
promptu in C-sharp minor (measure 8) I a 
in doubt as to whether the left hand shou 
G-flat as given. 


A. 1. There is no doubt about this 
being C-fiat. > ; 

2. If your edition has G-flat in this meé 
ure it is a mistake. It should be G-natur 


Books on Form and Orchestration 
. 1. Please suggest some books on 
cal form to follow Tapper’s “First 
Analysis,” 
2. Also suggest some books on clemer 
and advanced instrumentation, which 
be Pae'o| without a teacher.— 
1. “Form in Music,” b; hae he 
“tne Larger Forms of Musicai Compositi 
by Goetschius ; “Musical Form,” by Pro 
“Applied Forms.” by Prout. 

“Project Lessons in Orchestration,” 
Tleacox ; “Orchestration,” by Forsyth: “FE 
tical Instrumentation” (in’ six volumes), 
Hofmann, English translation tt R. Leg 
“Principles of Orchestration,” Rs 
Korsakoy, edited by M. oe 
translation by EK. Agate 

Any of ese books: may 
through the publishers of THE 


- 


Baritone with a Short Range 

For two years, I have studied the 
ol of production by Frederick EB. Miller, 
financial reasons I have discontinued. 
pice igs a heavy baritone, with sufficient 
and resonance in the middle and lower 
s but with a limited upper range, G 
ie first line bass clef to D on the second 
above the staff. The upper tones are 
‘ery musical even breaking at times. My 
er says I will achicve a two octave 
in time. After the A-sharp my voice 
and weakens, and I can only reach the 
rp if I sing with vigor, My own solu- 
that I must develop my easy singing 
-to the sturdiness of Gibraltar and then 
n to the acute tones. Do you know a 
I can use.—P. L. 


From your written description of your 
‘and metbod, it secms as if you sing up 
A-sharp on the fifth line with a firm, 
tone and above that, in an effort to 
“asily, you allow the vocal cords to be- 
loose, with the result that the tone 
becomes weak and thin or it breaks. 
e remember that strength of tone and 
s of scale are possible only when tbe 
cords are firmly approximated. To relax 
even for a moment, is to change both 
he and quality. The crico-thyroid crico- 
noid and thyroid arytenoid muscles are 
ned by nature solely to keep the cords 
at the desired pitch, so that they may 
the pressure of the breath and thus 
© a secure and fine tone. The expres- 
Singing on the breath” means that all 
eath is turned into tone and that none 
escapes through the loosened cords 
mut setting them into vibration. Please 
Stanley's “Science of Voice’; Sims 
es “Art of Singing’; and a few otber 
; that explain the anatomy of the vocal 

Try these exercises transposing them 
it your voice. 


‘tone should have, as nearly as possible, 
sine quality and loudness. Do not grow] 
low tones nor shout the high ones. Use 
sh but not too much breath pressure, 
-e to it that the larynx does not rise 
high in the threat for the high tones 
that you do not push your chin down 
your chest for the low ones. 


Again after a Pause of Ten Years 
—J used to sing well when I was eightcen. 
to financial reasons I stopped, but now, at 
ne, my interest is revived. At eighteen 
ld sing High C; but now, after eleven 
of inactivity, I can only reach A above 
aff, but it is full and round. It scems as 
' voice has changed from a dramatic so- 
into a mezzosoprano, with a loss of three 
ones. Is it because T have neglected my 
, or because I have lost weight, and am 
buoyant as I was. 18 mine a rare case, 
¢ you heard of this before? My tone qual- 
) still good.—L. Is. 
hey say the whole body changes every 
years. Why should you be surprised then 
r voice has changed in eleven? Perhaps 
e out of practice. Perhaps, when you 
ging every day under the instruction 
4 teacher, his criticism may have 
; ae to produce your high tones more 
a our voice has retained its tonal 
and if you are in good health, there 
to be no reason why you should not 
your high register. Go back to your 
te “ae or find another equally good, 


rer Young Singer : 
have a pupil jourteen years of age 
j "eg A-flat on the second leger 
the treble staff to F-sharp on the 
Her tone has a nasal tendency. 
ewercises should she use to over- 


¢ of vocalizes would be suit- 


‘for Girts” be too dimeult? 
she practice?—M., I. 8. 
oung girl speak “Through 
out to her that she is 
palate, the uvula, and per- 
the sides of the throat 


Vora 


‘By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
ae address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


5. At fourteen a young girl should not 
practice more than fifteen minutes at a 
stretch, for fear of straining her yoice, As 
she gets older she may gradually increase the 
length of her practice period. 


Oral Exercises, Diction 

Q. Can the editor of the Singing Depart- 
ment of the Ervpe tell me something about 
oral exercises? They stiffen my lips, some- 
thing I wish I had known when J wus a 
child. 

2. It seems to me good diction in singing 
follows that of speech. Why not teach thut 
way and save vocal teachers that work? 

—?P de Lb. 

_A. The underlying principle of oral exer- 
eises is to free and to strengthen all the 
muscles connected with vowel and consonant 
formation—the lips, tongue, buccal muscles, 
soft palate, and others. If they only succeed 
in stiffening any of these-muscles there is 


something wroug with the exercises, the 
teacher or the pupil. 
2. Good diction in singing must, indeed, 


follow that of speech as you point out. The 
same organs are used in both, but with two 
differences : 

First—tThe singer uses a set conventional 
scale upon pitches indicated by the composer, 
from which he may not depart. The speaker 
may use whatever pitch of voice he pleases, 
and may vary it at his own discretion. 

Second—In speaking, vowels and conso- 
nants have approximately an equal time 
value. In singing (especially in Bel Canto) 
the vowel sound occupies most of the time 
value, the consonant being short, crisp and 
clear, almost like a grace note in music. 


Catarrh, Dry Throat, Laryngitis 

Q. For several months IT have had a ter- 
ribly dry aud uncomfortable feeling in my 
throat. Whatever sound comes out of my 
mouth is not song but a scratchy sound that 
makes me feel worse. I have had to drop my 
church choir and I have gone to three differ- 
ent doctors. 

The first said it was something dropping 
from my nose onto my vocal cords. 

The second said it was my tonsils and sug- 
gested that I have them out, although my 
tonsils have never given me the slightest 
trouble, 

The third said I have laryngitis, and he 
put drops in my throat for three weeks, leav- 
ing my throat better for a few minutes, but 
in a short time the dry feeling returns. 

I have tried giving myself vocal lessons. I 
tried everything I read, Could that have any- 
thing to do with it? 


1. What can JI do to keep from getting 
hoarse over night? 
2. Does extracting the tonsils affect the 


singing voice? If so how? 

3. Will skating in the cold air affect the 
singing voice? 

hj. I heer that Nelson Eddy chins himself 
before singing. What good does that do?— 
Revke 2. 


5 A. I will answer your numbered questions 
rst. 

1. Cure the abnormal throat condition, and 
the hoarseness will gradually disappear. 

2. Tonsillectomy changes the shape of the 
muscles around the tonsils and their auto- 
matic resilience. The entire musculature will 
be somewhat stiff and unwieldy until the 
soreness and the sear tissue disappear. Time 
and exercise should restore their activity, 
and you should eventually sing better than 
ever. : : 

3. I. cannot see how skating can do you 
any harm, unless you are unusually suscepti- 
ble to cold. On the contrary it might do your 
health a great deal of good, 

4. If Nelson Eddy chins himself before 
singing, which I doubt, he does so to keep 
himself in good physical condition. He knows 
well that a sound veer and a sound mind are 
both necessary to a beautiful singing voice. 

In some dry climates there is a peculiar 
throat condition called dry catarrh. The mu- 
cous membranes of the head, throat and larynx 


- do not secrete enough. and the whole mucous 


system is too dry. This makes singing dif- 
ficult, the resulting tone being brittle and 
lacking in resonance. In attempting to give 
yourself voice lessons, you may have strained 
your larynx and brought on a laryngitis. Be- 
fore attempting to study singing seriously, 
you should find a doctor who will cure you. 
Then find also a good singing teacher. 


Again the Young Voice 

Q. Iam a girl of 12 and a great lover of 
music. My ambition is to become a great 
singer and since I study the piano I find it 
helps my singing as well. My range is from 
A the second leger below the staff to B the 


second space above, both in the treble clef. 


Should I start voeal lessons now or am I too 
young ?—H., O. 


A. Twelve is very young indeed to start 
singing lessons seriously. From this long dis- 
tance it looks as if it would be wiser to 
concentrate on improving your musician- 
ship, your knowledge of languages and to 
strengthen your physique by proper exercises, 
However, it is impossible to tell accurately 
without seeing and hearing you. Consult the 
best singing teacher in your neighborhood 
and abide by his advice. 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS 
& OPERA ACADEMY 


Carroll for Self 


melee 
Saas now 


at 
610 So. Van Ness 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


LANGUAGES 
ACTING ¢ SOLFEGGIO 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Trinity Principle Pedagogy (Perfect) 
Musicianship (Elementary and Advanced) 
Piano Playing (New and Different) 


Nine Scholarships (Teachers) 


‘Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. (Park Ave) ., New York City 
SAcramento 2-4859 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 


Easily—Substantially—P leasantly 
— Take Subscriptions for — 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
— Write for particulars — 
1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAMUILUFE 


OPERA ¢ RADIO e OPERETTA 
CONCERT & CHURCH REPERTOIRES 


Bova i SSerilees. a Samoiloff student for the 


last three years, has been engaged for a leading role in the 
opera “Turandot” to be given in the Hollywood Bowl. 


Throug* affiliation with the Zoellner Conservatory of Music, 
credits given toward diplomas, degrees, and certificates. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Lazar 
Samoiloff 


ALVIENE sev THEATRE 


5th year) Choice—Drama, Dance, Vocal; Stock Theatre 
appearances, Motion picture filming, screening and Radio 
(while learning) for Acting, Teaching and Directing. Gradu- 
ates: Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, 

ete. Separate children’s department. (Catalog) Apply 
ec'y. 66 West 85 St., N. Y¥. 


in every 
town to 


WANTED: A REPRESENTATIV 


TRAIN CHILDREN’S VOICES 


High Gade Work 
LOUISE WEIGESTER, 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


School of Music 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
A Leading Southern Music College 
An endowed professional school; nationally accredited. 
Full Bachelor of Music and Master of Musie degree 
and diploma courses; B. A. Music Major in Converse 
College Liberal Arts Department. Teachers of national 
reputation; Women’s dormitories. Summer session; 
Artists’ Concerts. Moderate Tuition. For Catalogues 
Address: Ernst Bacon, Dean 


xceilent: Remuneration 


160 W. 73rd St., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


Famous Echoes 


By E. HENRY EVARTS 


No one ever quite gets over the childhood 
delight found in echoes. This phenomenon 
of sound bouncing back like a rubber ball 
is always fascinating. There are many fa- 
mous sound reflections in America, 
although they are not all exactly echoes. 
In the gallery of the statues in the great 
rotunda of the national Capitol in Wash- 
ington visitors are familiar with the spot 
where the voice is conveyed mysteriously 
from one part of the hall to the other by 
means of a reflection in the dome. 

Many similar whispering galleries may 
be found abroad. The melody echo in 
Koenigsee, Bavaria, is unusual. One may 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


sing a complete short melody and in a 
second the entire tune comes back. 

In Scotland there is a remarkable echo 
at Roseneath. A tone played from a 
trumpet may be echoed several times, but 
the tone deepens with each repetition. 

At Woodstock in Exford, England there 
is an echo in which a two syllable word 
will be repeated from fifteen to twent) 
times, depending upon the atmospheric con- 
ditions and the force with which the word 
is spoken. 

The renowned echo of Simonetta, near 
Milan, Italy, returns a pistol shot forty 
times. 
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Songs and 


Song Collections 


Libraries of Voice Teachers, Singers, 
Broadcasting Studios, and Sincere 


Lovers of Good Music 


FAMOUS SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES 


SOPRANO ALTO 
TENOR BASS 


Edited by H. E. KREHBIEL 


A repertoire of songs of intrinsic 
and never-ending value 


The best songs of Bach, Beethoven, Becker, 
Bohm, Brahms, Chopin, Dvorak, Fesca, 
Franz, Godard, Gounod, Grieg, Haydn, 
Hoffmann, Holmes, Jensen, Liszt, Loewe, 
Massenet, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Pergolesi, 
Purcell, Raff, Rubinstein, Saint-Saens, 
Schubert, Schumann, Scarlatti, Sinding, 
Spohr, Sullivan, Taubert, Tschaikowsky, 
Thomas, Tosti, Wagner, Weber, and 
others, are represented, together with the 
favorite folk-songs of the various nations. 


PRICE EACH VOLUME—$1.50 


ORATORIO SONGS 
FOUR VOLUMES 


SOPRANO ALTO 
TENOR BASS 
Standard oratorio songs in their 


original keys with the accom- 
panying recitatives 
The series is a grand ensemble of the best 


Oratorio Songs of the greatest masters 
from Bach to Sullivan. 


PRICE EACH VOLUME—$1.50 


OPERA SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES 


SOPRANO ALTO 
TENOR BASS 


Choicest solos from the standard 
operas, old and new 


These four books comprise classified groups 
of the best known arias, scenas, canzon- 
ettas, etc., from the standard operas. The 
numbers contained in each volume have 
been selected with the idea of furnishing 
each of the four voices with a versatility of 
material. The songs are set down in their 
original keys. 
PRICE EACH VOLUME—$1.50 


that merit representation in the 


SACRED SONGS 


FOUR VOLUMES 
SOPRANO ALTO 
TENOR BASS 


Edited by W. J, HENDERSON 


A standard collection of sacred 
solos by notable composers 


The group of songs contained in this set 
is the greatest contribution yet made to 
collective sacred songs, and cannot fail to 
make a very powerful appeal to the inter- 
est of all singers. 

Mr. Henderson has here collected the very 
best of sacred song literature produced 
during a period covering two hundred 
years—from Bach to Cowen. 


PRICE EACH VOLUME—$1.50 


SONG CLASSICS 


FOUR VOLUMES 


SOPRANO ALTO 
TENOR BASS 


Edited by HorATIO PARKER 


These collections of the most notable lyrics 
in German, Italian and French meet the 
needs of teachers, singers and earnest 
aspirants to true artistry. The songs are 
presented always with the original text. 


PRICE EACH VOLUME—$1.50 


FOLK SONGS OF MANY 
NATIONS 


ONE VOLUME—For medium voice 
Collected and edited by Louis C, ELSON 


With a treatise on the influence of 
folk song upon classical music 


In “Folk Songs of Many Nations’’ the edi- 
tor has collected the principal and char- 
acteristic songs of various countries and 
peoples, preserved the original setting and 
text, and made excellent translations into 
English. 

This volume can hardly fail to be of bene- 
fit to every student, whether professional 
or amateur. 


PRICE—$1.50 


Send for FREE CATALOG listing complete contents of these 
celebrated song collections. Just ask for catalog “‘JC-30A.” 
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Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


The Scherzo from the “Sonata in F Minor” 


<. eo} e 


of Brahms—A Master Lesson 
(Continued from Page 508) 


f 


(or, with second ending, 


123—136 10 counts) 

137—142 Gus 

143—149 Foe 

150—157-———— 3 

158—165. fan gt 

166—175———-10  * 
and so on. 


Because the Trio chords are legato, it is 
easy to strain the hands and arms to ob- 
tain the necessary smooth effect; there- 
fore, practice these chords sometimes with- 
out holding the tones; that is, play very 
slowly, release each chord the moment it is 
played—relar—meanwhile using the pedal 
to sustain it. 

Be careful to give enough bass to sup- 
port each chord; in fact it is better to play 
the left hand so richly that the right is 
almost overbalanced. Play the high point of 
the second phrase (m. 112, 113) appreciably 
louder than the first. Make a good crescendo 
in m, 118—122—rather too much than too 
little; and delay the following diminuendo 
as. long as possible, that is, in this style: 

m. 123—125 = quite f 


m. 126—127 = mp 

m. 128—129 = pp 

m. 130 = mp with slight accent 
m. 132 = p 


Phrase carefully the two-chord groups 
in m. 118—122. At the repetition of the 
first section bring out the right hand thumb 
gently, for color contrast. Be scrupulous 
about the silences (quarter rests) in m. 108, 
116, 157, 165; take your foot off the pedal 
and your hands off the keys! Use soft 
pedal freely throughout the Trio. 

M. 143—149 louder than the preceding 
phrase; make a very quick diminuendo in 
m. 149, with a sudden, complete change of 
color in m. 150. Note, in m. 166, that 
Brahms requests a diminuendo, even after 
the previous pianissimo phrase (m. 158— 
165) ; which would make m. 176, ppp. 

Here (at m. 176), where the rhythm of 
the first theme suddenly enters, be sure to 
continue in unbroken, strict time. Delay the 
ensuing crescendo as long as possible. M. 
183—191 should ring out ecstatically, with 
sharply reénforced (louder) tone at m. 188 
and 192. Be sure to play the right hand off- 
beat octaves in m. 193—195 as incisively 
as possible. After the ff in 192—196, be- 
gin m. 197 softer, and make another thrill- 
ing crescendo to m. 205; but do not accel- 
lerate this phrase, for it cheapens it and 
upsets the tempo of the returning first 
theme. 

As before, count the phrases aloud: 

m. 196—203 8 counts 
m, 204—207———_4 _“ 
m. 208—211_—_4 _ “ 
m. 212—215——_4_ * 

Note that the arpeggios in m. 207, 211 
and 215 are up beats; that m. 206 is silent, 
no pedal; that m. 207—210 are to be played 
softer than the preceding and following 
phrases; and that strict time is to prevail. 


* * 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUB- 
SCRIPTION OFFER—Music lovers still 
have an opportunity to become acquainted 
with THe Erupe through the Special In- 
troductory Summer Offer of three issues for 
35¢. This offer definitely closes August 31, 
1939, but until that date, we shall be glad 
to send the three delightful summer issues 
(June, July, and August) for only 35¢ in 
currency or stamps (in Canada include 10¢ 
extra to cover postage) . : 

f you are pleased with the three trial 
issues (and we are sure you will be) and 
wish to continue the regular monthly visits 
of our excellent musical magazine, the 35¢ 
paid for aS summer a will be srgacre 
on a regular subscription, the pri w 
is $2.00 a year. In other pect pr the Fall 


taken slightly more deliberately in ord 
drive it home with all possible intensi 


variation in your dynamic range as 
sible, with vivid contrasts of brillian 
softness. Play such convincing ff's and 
that no one will mistake your inten# 


a 


curacy; a small amount of careless j 
tice will ruin it beyond repair. So, be 
of allowing even one wrong note to 
up on you; touch every key before 
play it; leap instantly and relaxedl 
“cover” all skips. 


do not be one who complains that Bra’ 
music is “unpianistic’—for this is not t 
If the Brahms tempi are taken at a_ 
sibly moderate rate of speed, his big 
fuls of notes become as adapted to: 
piano as any other composer’s music. 


—good, hard, but relaxed practice for 
liance, accuracy and endurance. Do 
worry if you get fatigued (so does a 
ner or a swimmer!); for, to play 
Scherso technically well requires a 
mendous expenditure of physical ene 
And, after that to keep it from sou 
“pedestrian”, to hold its winging step 
off the earth, is an even harder task, 
But the result is eminently worth 
working for! 


Pianists often play brackets of short Bre 
pieces, but seldom arrange these lists 
fectively enough. Here are two sure 
groups, which are not too difficult, and 
clude examples of all of his “periods, 


Ne 


ner & 


flat minor, Opus 4, just preceding 
“Sonata in F minor’? Written by Brz 
when he was eighteen, it is throbbing | 
youthful bluster and vim. Brahms 
sidered it so important that he gave 
whole opus number to itself. It is hi 
recommended—especially to those pia 
who cry out “Unholy!” at our excisi¢ 
this other Scherzo from its sonata! B 
warn you, it is a hard nut to crack! 


send only $1.65 ($1.90 in Canada) ane 
name will be entered for a full yes 
scription. This is a musical bargain — 
you cannot afford to pass by. 


than August 31, 1939. 


REPRESENTATIVES WA 
music lovers, including students and te 
represent us in the 


by securing 
the i 
scribing music > : 
have an interesting 


post card for details. — 


. Intermesso in E major, Op. 116 
. Scherzo from “Sonata in F minor, 


. Ballade in G minor, Op. 118, No. 3 
. The Disappointed Serenader (Song 


. Intermeszo in A-flat major, Op. 76 
. Intermesso in C major, Op. 119 


ar wo Ne 


*x* * 


The return of the chief theme ca 


Throughout the Scherso make as 


Always remember that this moyeme 
very tricky study in placement -and 


Play the Scherzo on the slow side; 


Above all, use plenty of “elbow gre 


* oe * K 


Capriccio in B minor, Op. 76 
Intermezzo in E-flat major, Op. 
No. 1 
Selections from Waltzes, Op. 39— 
your own, 


Sy 
II 


Meadow Solitude (Song, arrange 
Maier) 


ranged by Maier) 


Do you know the superb Scherzo 


: 


Be sure to send the initial 35¢ not . 


oe RA Ree 
ED- 


of Tue Bru 
cazine. Add substantially to 

orders for Tue Erupe : 
same time, do a real service for 


Ay = 


Se 


vance of Publication Offers 
—August 1939— 


al of the books in this list are in 
eparation for publication. The low 
dvance Offer Cash Prices apply 
y to orders placed Now. Delivery 
stpaid) will be made when the 
ks are published. Paragraphs de- 
cribing each publication follow on 
these pages. 


: 
Lassic BAND BooK—Le1wzEN 
ACTA. a a seccnesasennssecsnenscsssererssceecesesenssvess $0.15 
MOG POLS, EGC &......0cecrvascrsenvccencvovsseeseds 10 
ductor’s Score (Piano) Pe I 
1E CONSOLE—FELTON..........ccsseceesecsesereesceees 75 
OF THE SEA—CHILDREN’S OPERETTA— 
Nae Sons vs0 Vd cocoa, vs Vand opr anni vannsnsorbongseeona «35 
$ FOR PetER—RoOTE SONGS—RICHTER 50 
y Sipe—Pi1ANo Durer ALBUM—KETTERER «30 
HONIC SKELETON SCORES—KATZNER .. . 
Root dec sctesssassecesesnss .90 
1 Symphony No. 5 in C Minor— 

ace Rene ca caer natives ofc tesacnacecaventinsd 25 
. 2 Symphony No. 6 in B Minor— 
Schaikovsky ............ - a eS eae 25 
_3 Symphony in D Minor—Franck............ 25 
.4 Symphony No. 1 in C Minor—Brahms.. .25 
HOLD OF Music, THE—ABBOTT............0..- L225 
ve Master EtupEs IN Minor Keys— 
IMRSER AER, [oh gs scuadeeasseesapissitessensssscasspre -20 
{ THE Moon RisEs—MusicaL COMEDY— 
BRPMIRIIED ccayesscorcoceresnencashcne 5 seed divregioacoveactooss 40 


HFUL BARITONE, THE—SONG ALBUM .... .35 
HFUL TENOR, THE—SONG ALBUM 


3LVE MASTER’ ETUDES IN 
OR KEYS, Op. 29, For Piano, by 
iszek Zachara—Here is a work of 
significance. Gracious, flow- 
ing, and __ exceptionally 
pianistic, these Twelve 
Master Etudes in Minor 
Keys are born of a mature 
and refined musicianship. 
The composer, Francis- 
zek Zachara, is a distin- 
ished young Polish pian- 
ist with a fine record of 
successful appearances in 
k and other American cities. The 
of Tue Etupr were among the 
itroduce his works to American 
and it is with pride that. they 
ese important additions. 
hig individual works, each of 
n a different minor key, cover an. 
nge of usefulness. Work is in- 
ve and chord playing, ar- 


and melodic gifts are 
is no doubt that these 
: the more ad- 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES, 4 
Listener’s Guide for Radio and Concert, by 
Violet Katzner— - 


No. 1 Symphony No. 5 

Wuuds  MINOL is. saisesiaie «eae Beethoven 
No. 2 Symphony No. 6 

HIRES INANOL 5:5 sec aaate 3 Tschaikowsky 
No. 3 Symphony in D minor.. Franck 
No. 4 Symphony No. 1 

MR ANOLS . Siz. s/he tees Brahms 


Even the non-musically minded person 
gets a certain amount of pleasure from listen- 
ing to a good orchestra playing good sym- 
phonic music, and the enjoyment is sufficient 
for that type of listener, limited as it may 
be by the lack of musical knowledge. The 
student, on the other hand, is able to derive 
the maximum of enjoyment from his listen- 
ing because he understands the technical 
points involved. There is, however, a third 
type of listener who is musically minded but 
not necessarily a student of music, who 
wishes to get a maximum amount of satis- 
faction from listening to good music, with a 
minimum amount of study. It was this type 
of individual that Violet Katzner had in 
mind when she started work on her Sym- 
phonie Skeleton Scores. 

Heretofore the analytical approach to mu- 
sical understanding was limited almost en- 
tirely to advanced students because the 
available study material dealt with the sub- 
ject too much in detail, using miniature 
scores, ete. This was fine for the student, 
but pity the poor layman who invariably 
lost track of the melody line in a maze of 
variations and counterparts which clouded 
the form beyond the point of easy discern- 
ment. In order to alleviate this difficulty, the 
author of the Symphonic Skeleton Scores has 
isolated the unbroken melodies of these great 
symphonies and presents them in an easy- 
to-follow form, with just enough analysis to 
differentiate the themes without losing sight 
of the composition as a whole. 

Miss Katzner first explains, verbally and 
graphically, symphonic forms in general and 
then the form of a specific symphony in the 
same clear and precise manner. In that part 
of each book where the unbroken melody 
line is presented to show the different themes 
and variations in each movement, the meas- 
ures, phrases, periods, etc., are marked to 
indicate what instruments are playing the 
melody at each particular point. Thus there 
is made possible a quick coordination of eye, 
ear and mind, adaptable to any type of 
listening-study program. 

With the whole-hearted approval of many 
leading music clubs and teacher’s associations 
as an incentive, work on the first four books 
in the series is going forward steadily. Each 
book, devoted to one complete symphonic 
composition, may be ordered now, by num- 
ber and title, at the special advance of 
publication price of 25 cents. All four volumes 
may be ordered now for 90 cents, postpaid. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS—If Tur Ervupe 
has been following you to your Summer 
home or vacation spot, be sure to promptly 
notify us when returning to your permanent 
residence so that we may make the neces- 
sary change in our records and prevent copies 
going astray. We should have at least four 
weeks notice in advance of any change in 
address, and need both old and new. 
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THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH—The 
cover for this month presents a seldom seen 
portrait of Teresa Carrenio, who was one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of al! women 


pianists. Teresa Carrefio was born in Caracas, . 


Venezuela, December 22, 1853; died in New 
York, June 13, 1917. She studied with L. M. 
Gottschalk and also with Georges Mathias 
(Paris). She was playing in public when only 
twelve years of age, and was only in her 
early twenties when she made a very success- 
ful tour of the United States. After a few 
years’ residence in London she made concert 
appearances throughout Germany in 1889-90, 
scoring a brilliant success. In 1893 she was 
honored by the King of Saxony with the 
title of Court Pianist. : 

She was married in 1872 to Emile Sauret, 
the noted violinist. Within a few years this 
marriage was terminated by divorce. Her sec- 
ond marriage was to Giovanni Tagliapietra, 
a well known baritone. Divorce was eventual- 
ly the fate of this marriage. A marriage to 
Eugen d’Albert, the great pianist, ran from 
1892 to 1895. In 1902 she became the wife 
of Arturo Tagliapietra, a younger brother of 
Giovanni. The name of Teresita was given to 
her daughter. This daughter Teresita Taglia- 
pietra has appeared with success as a concert 
pianist. 

Madame Carrefio, in addition to her fame 
as a pianist, gained a place among noted 
composers. She wrote a number of brilliant 
concert pieces for the piano and among her 
larger works is a published string quartet. 


POEMS FOR PETER, by Lysbeth Boyd 
Borie, Set to Music by Ada Richter (A 
Book of Rote Songs)—This entertaining 
little book is the joint work of two out- 
standing writers for children. 
Founded on _ subjects’ of 
direct appeal and _ graced 
with singable melodies, these 
songs should prove of im- 
measurable value. In the 
early school grades as well 
as in the home, their recrea- 
tional uses will be un- 
limited. 

Lysbeth Boyd Borie’s ir- 
resistible verses are from her 
fanciful little volumes, “Poems for Peter” 
and “More Poems for Peter.” Written 
originally for the poet’s young son, they now 
enjoy a widespread vogue in their published 
form. And deservedly so, for who, after peek- 
ing inside the covers, can lay them down 
before the last luscious lines have b2en ab- 
sorbed? Verses such as these which can 
endear themselves to children and grown-ups 
alike, are without doubt touched with genius. 

Mrs. Richter’s happy inspiration to set 
some of Mrs. Borie’s poems to music has 
resulted in an enchanting collection of little 
songs. Her eminent success as a composer for 
children has been most gratifying, and again 
we “doff our hats.” Among the titles chosen 
are: Too Salty, Peter Family Tree, Who Do 
eae Spoze?, Too Expensive, and Only Just 
Me. 

On single copies ordered in advance of 
publication, the cash price is 50 cents. post- 
paid. Orders are now being received and the 
books will be delivered upon publication. 


OUT OF THE SEA, An Operetta for 
Children In One Act, Book and Lyrics by 
Ethel Watts Mumford, Music by Lily 
Strickland—Grade school teachers and others 
responsible for the educa- 
tion and the recreational 
activities of young children 
will find this new operetta 
worthy of serious considera- 
tion for early presentation. 
The story abounds in amus- 
ing, though fantastic, situa- 
tions that will appeal to 
young players and delight 
audiences; the dialog is the 
natural. everyday language 
children use and understand; the music is 


_eatchy, yet easy to sing, and of moderate 


range, with choruses and refrains partly in 
unison and partly in simple two-part form. 

The action takes place on a rocky sea 
shore and the opportunities for  ceubette 
staging and costuming can be well imagined 
from the following cast: King Neptune, Un- 
dina, The Sea Serpent, The Oyster, The Her- 


mit Crab, The Fiddler Crab, and Davy Jones 


among the sea people; an inquisitive Mr. 
Beebee, an Aviator, and two children in bath- 
ing suits, Jacky and Jilly, among the earth 
folk. Full directions for staging, costumin 
and dancing will be included in the voce 
score. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Single copies of Out of the Sea may be 
ordered now at the special advance of pub- 
lication cash price, 35 -cents postpaid, de- 
livery to be made as soon as the book is off- 
press. 


SIDE BY SIDE, A Piano Duet Book for 
Young Players, by Ella Ketterer—Piano 
teachers know that there are few modern 
duet books which are written for the first 
grade pupil, with both the 
Primo and Secondo parts 
equally graded. The author 
of this book, herself a suc- 
cessful teacher of wide ex- 
perience, has felt this dearth 
of attractive material and 
has set about to remedy the 
situation. 

Side by Side contains ten 
easy, short duets, each part 
being only one page in length. As already 
suggested, it is not a book for pupil and 
teacher especially (though it may be used in 
this way if desired) but is primarily for 
two beginning pupils of equal advancement. 
Playing passages remain within the five-finger 
position and easy rhythms only are em- 
ployed. The few octaves that appear are op- 
tional; there are no sixteenth notes; and 
only the simpler Keys of C, G, F, B-flat, D, 
A Minor, and G Minor are used. Special care 
has been taken to provide a Secondo part 
which has a decided interest, this part often 
carrying the melody in the bass. 

The music is original and tuneful. There 
are two easy marches, Little Lead Soldier 
and Here Comes the Parade. The Bell in the 
Steeple has a characteristic bell imitation; 
Little Spanish Dance introduces triplets in 
eighth notes; and May Day Dance is in 
three-four time. An Important Occasion is a 
broad martial movement and The Elephant 
Marches features a ponderous bass melody. 
The remaining duets are Toy Sailboat in 
six-eight time; Dance of the Little Wooden 
Shoes, an allegretto movement emphasizing 
staccato; and The Rocking Cradle, a lullaby. 

Our readers know the many successful 
books and piano pieces by this gifted com- 
poser. Her Adventures in Music Land ($1.00) 
has long been a favorite method and, more 
recently, Adventures in Piano Technic (75¢) 
and 28 Miniature Etudes (75¢) have brought 
forth much favorable comment: To get a 
first-from-the-press copy of this worthy ad- 
dition to piano teaching materials, send your 
order now for a single copy at the low ad- 
vance of publication cash price of 30 cents, 
postpaid. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC, A Lay- 
man’s Guide to the Fascinating Language 
of Music, by Lawrence Abbott—The Theo- 
dore Presser Co. takes great pleasure in an- 
nouncing the publication in book form of the 
series of articles appearing in Tue Erupe 
during the past year or more under the title 
“Harmony at Your Doorstep” by Lawrence 
Abbott. Since the publication of the first 
article in this important series, we have re- 
ceived many requests that this material be 
made available in book form and we are hap- 
py to accede to these requests. 

The author, grandson of the famous Amer- 
ican clergyman, Lyman Abbott, is assistant 
to Dr. Walter Damrosch at the National 
Broadeasting Company. Through this posi- 
tion in the broadcasting field, he has received 
thousands of letters from people who have a 
“smattering of music,” but to whom the lan- 
guag of music is all a baffling mystery. These 
concert and radio music lovers “play a little” 
at some instrument but have no idea of be- 
coming professionals. They likewise do not 
want to be bothered with text books, rules, 
and written exercises. Still they have a keen 
interest in finding out “what it is all about.” 
The many books on harmony which are 
available are unsuitable for such study and 
simply bewilder the average reader. Those 
music books which have been written for the 
layman invariably avoid the subject of har- 
mony. 

Mr. Abbott solves this problem in a very 
sound, readable, and entertaining presenta- 
tion. He says that he has prepared this book 
“for the person who doesn’t care about being 
able to write harmony but merely wants to 
know about harmony in order to become a 
more intelligent listener.” The work is aimed 
at the casual reader and sets out to inform 
him how to understand music. It is designed 
to be read at home, with a piano near at 
hand. A special feature are the numerous ex- 
amples from music of all periods. He quotes 
from the works of Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, 
Wagner, Debussy, Puccini, Dvorak, Franck, 
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Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, and 
other classical giants. Interspersed with these 
are excerpts from the lighter works of Victor 
Herbert, Oley Speaks, Franz Lehar, Johann 
Strauss, Ethelbert Nevin, right down to: the 
tunesmiths of Tin Pan Alley, with examp'es 
from such ingenious hits as Indian Love Call, 
Rhapsody in Blue, OV Man River, Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball, Japanese Sandman, Smiles, 
and What is This Thing Called Love? 

Theoretically speaking, the subject matter 
includes a study of tones and related tones, 
scales, intervals, triads and seventh chords, 
and carries the reader right through modula- 
tion, chromatic harmony, and the ninth, 
eleventh, and thirteenth chords. The conclud- 
ing chapters of the book discuss “Trends of 
Modern Harmony,” “The Idiom of Jazz and 
Blues,” and “Favorite Harmonies of the 
Great Composers.” 

That every serious musician will want to 
read this popular approach to harmony is 
taken for granted. Of course it is recom- 
mended especially for that legion of music 
lovers who want to learn to listen more in- 
telligently. Opportunity is now afforded our 
readers to order a single reference copy at 
the special advance of publication cash price 
of $1.25, postpaid, delivery to. be made im- 
mediately upon publication. 


WHEN THE MOON RISES, A Musical 
Comedy in Two Acts, Book and Lyrics by 
Jucnita Austin, Music by Clarence Kohl- 
mann—The announcement of a new musical 


comedy by the gifted com- 
poser, Clarence Kohlmann, 


collaborating with the tal- 
ented librettist, Juanita Aus- 
tin, will be welcomed by 
those seeking a new vehicle 
for amateur performers in 
high schools, junior colleges 
or community groups. 

The story is based on a 
true Romany saying, “Wait 
‘til the moon rises.” The events leading up 
to the rising of the moon and just what ‘hap- 
pens when the moon rises make an interest- 
holding background for the tangled love 
affairs of three young couples and a fourth 
“surprise” romance. With this as his inspira- 
tion, Mr. Kohlmann has written solos, duets, 
dances, a quartet and a number of choruses 
equaling, if not surpassing. in melodic beauty 
any of his previous successes. 

Presentation of this operetta requires five 
male and four female soloists, with three 
short, male speaking parts, and a mixed 
chorus. The action of both acts: take “5 place 
on the grounds of “Cedarglades,” a fashion- 


able resort hotel in New Hampshire. The 
time is the present. 
Full directions for staging, costuming, 


dancing, lighting and other presentati on de- 
tails will be issued in a Stage Manager's 
Guide, available on a rental basis. 

A single copy of the vocal score—dialog, 
and piano accompaniment of the mus ical 
numbers—of this work may be ordered now, 
in advance of publication, at the low cash 
price of 40 cents, postpaid. 


THE YOUTHFUL BARITONE, An 
Album of Songs for Studio and Recital— 
Last month’s issue of Tue Ervpe had a most 
interesting editorial, “The Joy of Singing.” It 
is natural for the normal individual to revel 
in self-expression through singing. That joy 
is enhanced for young people to-day through 
the fact that the public school systems of 
this country have capable well-trained music 
educators on their teaching staffs, so that 
the young people of to-day may be provided 
with a basic knowledge of how to sing and 
so that these same young people may have a 
sense of pitch and rhythm. 

The great part of singing efforts in the 
public schools, however, must be in groups. 
Forward-looking music educators recently 
have been making endeavors to have. al! the 
vocal training given in school choral work 
carry over into the individual life of each 
student. This means guiding the young sing- 
ers in finding suitable solo material. In ord>r 
to meet the demand for such material this 
Youthful Baritone album has been prepaced. 
In high school and college days the young 
men of the average baritone singing range 
will find this collection very acceptable for 
his own enjoyment or for the calls _made 
upon him to participate in programs. S School 
music educators and private voice teachers 
will find these songs very acceptable in the 
opportunities they offer for demonstrating to 
students of singing the points upon which 
work should be done to lift the rendition of 
a number up to an artistic quality and finish. 
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These songs particularly avoid the extremes 
of the baritone range, thus protecting the 
young singer at an important time in his 
development. 

Already a large number of orders are in 
for this album. We see no reason why every 
school music educator handling vocal work 
in the schools and every private teacher of 
singing should not avail himself or herself of 
the opportunity to secure a copy of this 
album through the advance of publication 
bargain offer which soon is to be withdrawn. 
The advance of publication cash price is 35 
cents postpaid. Only one copy to a customer 
at this price. 


AT THE CONSOLE, A Collection of 
Pieces for Home and Church; Arranged 
from the Masters, with Special Registration 


for the Hammond and other Standard 
Organs, by William M. 
Felton—The organ, very 


aptly termed “The King of 
Instruments,” has undergone 
many vital changes in design 
and mechanical construction 
during the past decade. Stu- 


dents who started on’ the 
organ with the old. style 
tracker mechanism have 


since seen many striking in- 
novations such as the pneu- 
matic action, the substitution of tablets for 
draw-stops, and the concave, diverging pedal 
board. 

In the past few years several makes of 
organs with an entirely new principle of 
sound production have made their appear- 
ance. Prominent among these is the Ham- 
mond Organ, which discards the use of pipes - 
as the medium of sound projection for a new 
and unique application of some of the laws 
underlying the phenomena of vibration. This 
characteristic organ tone is obtained by com- 
bining harmonics with basic tones which are 
created and amplified through the medium 
of electricity. The possibilities of color com- 
binations are almost infinite on this instru- 
ment and the student feels the need of some 
definite and effective registration directions 
which may be altered from time to time at 
his discretion. 

The fast growing demand for volumes es- 
pecially registrated for the Hammond and 
other electric organs has inspired the collec- 
tion which we have entitled “At the Con- 
sole.’ The numbers comprising this volume 
have been arranged from both well k-own 
and lesser known compositions by Bach, 
Handel, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Liszt, Bizet, 
Pierné, Chaminade, Durand, and in addition, 
several well known folk songs have been in- 
cluded. The registration will utilize both the 
pre-set and harmonic drawbar devices of the 
Hammond Organ, as well as the registration 
for all other organs. 

Single copies of this new book may be 
ordered now at our special advance of pub- 
lication price of 75 cents, postpaid. Copyright 
restrictions compel us to confine the sale of 
this book to the U. S. A. and its possessions. 


THE YOUTHFUL TENOR, An Album 
of Songs for Studio and Recital—This 
album is coming into being for the same rea- 
sons as outlined for The Youthful Baritone 
volume, which is also included in this month’s 
advance of publication offers. Perhaps there 
is even a greater need for keeping the tenor 
in his high school and early college days to 
songs suitable for a voice that has not 
reached its full powers or scope. Like its com- 
panion volume this album also will present 
a generous number of songs selected from 
successful offerings of a number of the best 
contemporary composers. 

Do not delay taking advantage of the ad- 
vance of publication offer of this book, under 
which you are privileged to order a single 
copy for only 35 cents—this amount to be 
remitted with the order, delivery to be made 
postpaid as soon as it is published. 


ALL-CLASSIC BAND BOOK, For Young 
Bands, Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén— 
The interest shown in this fortheoming band 
book has been very, very gratifying. While 
it is true that marches, novelties, and spec- 
tacular numbers always will be an important 
part of the band domain, music educators 
want to have the young instrumentalists in 
the school band know and enjoy those melo- 
dies which belong to the permanent literature 
of music. Such numbers also provide the 
finest kind of offerings for the school band’s 
participation in programs before indoor audi- 
ences. Such classic music, of course, is avail- 


able for bands of professional attainments, - 


but there has not been much music from 
classic sources ava*'able for school bands with 
only a season or two of playing experience. 

Many music educators know how well the 
Little Classics Orchestra Folio provided good 
music for young school orchestras. This All- 
Classic Band Book will embrace music of the 
same type and quality, and the arrangements 
as made by Mr. Leidzén for young school 
bands represent outstanding examples of 
clever musical craftsmanship in giving each 
youthful instrumentalist an interesting part 
and the whole ensemble a colorful and _ sat- 
isfying fullness without making demands be- 
yond the technical abilities of young band 
players. 

This is positively the last month for this 
advance of ‘publication offer. The instrumen- 
tation will provide parts for the C Flute and 
Piccolo, D-flat Piecolo, E-flat Clarinet, 4 B- 
flat Clarinet parts, E-flat Alto Clarinet, and 
B-flat Bass Clarinet, the Oboe, the Bassoon, 
2 E-flat Alto Saxes, the B-flat Tenor Sax, the 
E-flat Baritone Sax, 3. B-flat Cornet parts, 
one of which may be used for B-flat Soprano 
Saxophone if desired, 2 Horns i in F, 2 E-flat 
Alto Horns, 3 Trombone parts in Bass Clef, 
3 Trombone parts in Treble Clef, Baritone 
Euphonium in Bass Clef, Baritone Horn in 
Treble Clef, Bass Horn, Tympani, Drums, 
and a Conductor’s Score which provides a 
piano part that may be used in rehearsal. 

The low advance of publication cash prices 
for this All-Classie Band Book are 15 cents 
for each part, the Conductor’s Score (Piano) 
25 cents. Remittance must be sent with the 
order in taking advantage of this offer and 
the books will be delivered postpaid when 
published. 


THINGS THAT CLING—In the hat 
manufacturing industry it is the fine fur 
from a pelt that is wanted, and not the hair. 
Particles of fur will cling and mat together, 
and can be made into the felt used for good 
hats. 

Every year a lot of music publications 
come into existence For the casual observer 
it is not easy to judge which have the cling- 
ing qualities or which, like the hair from a 
fur pelt, are deserving only of being elimi- 
nated, but the active music workers are the 
ones who discover which are which, and be- 
fore long some of the publications drift out 
of the picture, but a steady sale continues 
for those which have the right qualities. 
These continued sales necessitate repeated 
printings. Thus it is something of a privilege 
for the active music worker to be able to 
learn what appears on the Publisher’s Print- 
ing Order in the way of such reprintings. The 
list below has been selected from the Printing 
Orders of the past thirty days. 

Theodore Presser Co. always is glad to ex- 
tend to responsible music folk the opportu- 
nity of examining a complete copy of as 
many of these numbers as might be requested 
sent “On Approval.” . 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Gr. ine 
23950 Priscilla on Sunday—Bilbro... 1 $0.30 
25638 The Sleepy Kitten—<Scoit..... 1% 30 
25053 In the Cathedral—Adair...... aa 25 
801€4 Dutch Doll—Mueller ......... 40 
30061 The Full Moon. Op. 63, No. 3— 
MantsZucen 5025.0. aa nes -30 
8802 Rippling Water—Anthony.... 2% -35 
25011 A Marching Song—Ketterer.. 3 30 
25062 The Cello—Wright ........ 3 25 
26036 Black Swans at Fontainebleau 
COOKE | 532 Ms wat. ss gee ase 40 
26591 Sounds from the Vienna Woods 
Strauss-Sawyer .......+. pe ae 50 
30153 Tumble-weed——Bliss ......... 3 -50 
26188 Melodie Russe—Beaudouw .... 4 35 
18616 Hurczoresquc—Levine ........ 5 35 
1952 Menuet a l’Antique— 
Pawerewski ...+sus Oe ki: 40 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO FOUR HANDS 
196€8 Wa'tz of the Flower Fairies— 
Cresby i) 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SIX HANDS 


30224 El Capitan—Sousa-Mero...... 3 1.00 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO EIGHT HANDS ‘ 
11271 In the Procession—Hewitt.... 2 80 
SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


,30188 Butterfly. Op. 48, No. 1— 


Grieg-Saar -70 


SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, EIGHT HANDS 
4400 Festival Procession March— 


RAthbUN oes eee secre sence | 80 
PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 
Evening: Moods .....s.0sse0- 5 
Celebrated Compositions By ; 
Famous Composers ........ 1.00 
First and Second Grade Pieces 
for Boyd) . 520-596 Kaden ees 75 


The Sea AlbGnthe.«1-k0 sien cee ecw 
Playtime Book—Adair ... 


eee . 


ADVERTISEMENT 


_ the music and musi¢ians are well 


‘ é 


PIANO STUDIES AND TECHNICS | 
2683 36 Short Melodic Studies— 


Smith YaePe. 505 cose ae 
26364 Six Octave and Chord Journeys 
—Kodgers ....... 3-4 


Technic for Beginners—Risher 


PIANO METHOD 


First Period at the Piano— 
Kammerer ... 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
10436 My God, and Is Thy Table 
Spread—Berwald 
15580 I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 
RGR Gwin. 2% sc de te acne 
20420 The Lord Is My ‘Shepherd— 
; Macgarren: nc staces othe ete 
20585 I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes— 
Benes’ > sy Sao tater eee 
20705 The World’s Prayer—Cadman 
10446 Peace I Leave with 
RODSTHUS, P55 sons ox ee teneoe 
10928 Blessing, Glory, Wisdom ‘and 
Thanks—Lewars .......... 
20856 Lord, God Divine—Handel- 
Maskell! . cscccndecnupr eto 
15505 
6250 
10476 
10810 God Is a Spirit—Bennett...... 
35016 Recessional—DeKoven-Bliss .. 
20378 O Love That Will Not Let Me 
Go—Eggert 


Thy Way, Not Mine, O Lord— 

Stulig. <3 echsketsnaetee eae 
Come, Holy Spirit—Warren.. 
Spirit of God—Gillette........ 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAE 
21303 Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair— 
Foster-Ho2son Gy, wan.) nee 

21302 Beautiful Dreamer—Foster-Hodson. 
20339 Moon Magic—Koschat-Barrel...... 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
20268 Lamb of God—Bizet-Bliss 
20907 Leal Me, Lord—Harris . 


_ 85103 I Do Not Ask, O Lord—Spross.... 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULA 


15504 Lovely Springtime—Moszkowski- 

POTINGH Fh and oes aoe ee 
21232 Candle Light—Cadman 
10280 Two 


Marionettes—Cooke-Warhurst. 


OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
20223 Jesus, Meek and Gentle—Protheroe 


ORGAN 
Far o’er the Hills—Frysinger. 3 
Evening. Prelude—Read ...... 3 


Venetian Love Song—Nevin- 
MICs Cen cia eath 


- VOCAL SOLOS 


The Stars and Stripes Forever | 
(Med. )—Sousa 


24206 
5930 
30103 


30114 


S080 Dene Ree te ee 
VOCAL METHOD 


Introductory Lessons in Voice Cul- 
ture—Root 


VIOLIN COLLECTION 
Sunday Music for Violin and ‘Piano 


SAXOPHONE METHOD 


Beginner’s Method for Saxophone— 
Henton 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL MUSI 
PORTRAIT SERIES—The summer con 
season is well under way in most sections 
the country and thousands of patrons of 
art are hearing once 
again the renditions of 
many noteworthy mu- 
sical compositions in the 
comparatively comfort- 
able setting of their 
favorite open-air “con- 
cert halls.” Some of the 
selections heard are 
time-tested favorites of 
long standing but others — 
may constitute a new 
musical experience for 
at least a percentage of the audience. 
same thing may be said in regard to 1 
artists who perform these works: instrum 
talists, conductors and vocalists. They t 
may or may not be old friends, music 
speaking. | 
It makes no difference, however, whe! 
not because warm weather programs al 
inject a new spark of life into the mu: 
firmament, releasing dormant enthusias' 
every listener, young or old. As a result 1 
and musicians form the basis for num 
pechog is during the summer months 
erstwhile debators have at one 

adie er wished for a ready source of tl 
reference material to_ 22 point. 
sands of Ervupe readers | 
source in The Etude Historic 
trait Series. 
This unique feature ot Te 
a ictres aber. oe 


The series, presented 


| 
| 


running several S 
ing cor ion. 
the n su 
pictur iphies. 


rald, I the birds would warn 
‘e cannot tarry here too long; 
them come forth and pleasure give 
ith woodland mirth to fill their song. 


Tr On Parade by Heinrich Lich- 


- 


w just hear our little waltzes 

til so charming and so sweet, 

their melody and motion 

fusi thoughts are made complete. 


plays Kewpies Waltz, by Carre 
r Dunning. 


4 fhnaren dear, are you happy, pray, 
z our musicale so under way? 


- 
, we're very happy! Say, 
ow ae us ask the Iiise Old Owl 
please forget his nightly prowl 
y act as leader in our play. 


fhanks, my little flowerets gay, 

“see poe WwW oods companions run 
ey re in such hurry; I declare 
Vhy, here they are, all full of fun! 


© bright rigged pecking friends, I 
see 

Jaye met the Meadow Lark so gay; 
very secretive they seem 

n greetings that they have 
fonder what ’tis all about, 
such animation they display ; 
’s wait and see if they reveal 
fheir meaning in a roundelay. 


to say; 


‘l, or one he chooses, plays Rondo a 
iccio (Anger About a Lost Penny), by 
Loven. 


tre comes our handsome Cardinal, 

\ beau he is, all hearts to win; 
-seems so spry and much concerned, 
This master young of violin. 


rdinal, in bright red attire, enters 
playing The Bumble Bee, by Anna 
illa Risher. He bends over each little 
ct, who smiles up at the player. 


h unannounced, your song, to me, 
quite as that of a Bumble Bee; 

tell me kindly, is it true? 

t bow’s so long, what else play you? 


es, that was The Bumble Bee 
A Risher; and, you see, 
smart you seem as any lawyer. 
play Bourrée by Henry Sawyer. 


comes the little Humming Bird, 

) dainty is the lovely miss! 

sure her buzzy song, when heard, 
fill your hearts with brimming 


ng Bird plays Wings of a Hum- 
lashing, by C. C. Bocard; or 
D. G. Blake. 


rrow, a dainty bird, 
usefulness and cheer; 
ant to pees the ear. 


0 Play Squierels at Play, 
5 or Minuet, by D. Wade. 


Music of the Woodland 


(Continued from Page 493) 


in the Wood, by Bernard Wagness. 


Owl (to Heron): 
Well! Seems to me, 
*Twould be 


right hard, indeed; 


And its call you'd have to heed. 


Owl: 


This lovely bird, so small, you see, 
Quite plainly has no need of me 
To herald her identity ; 

The melody she brings, my dear, 


by Carl Heins. 


Is all so happy, full of cheer, Por - 
Tis always sure to charm the ear. Jur ‘paige go out to the Mourning 
ove, 
For its melody rich and true 


Owl names a bird to play A Bird Calls 


In the hearts of each of you. 


Owl: 


Comes next a bird of calm appeal, 


Its song is one of hope and love; Sweet Home; Long, Long Ago; or 
’Tis quiet, restful, and so sweet; Sole Mio on the piano accordion, 
All know the gentle, friendly dove If singer ts available, it may be sung. 


PADEREWSKI AT 78 TRIUMPHS AGAIN—Here the great pianist is 


shown receiving a floral tribute from two Polish-American admirers. 


Owl asks one to play Moon Boat, by Boy: 


if you lived here 


For the forest clock is right on time, 


Owl asks one to play The Forest Clock, 


Should wake kind thoughts and memories 


Owl asks a bird character to play Home 
O 


or plano. 


Shoon ? 


Louise Christine Rebe; or to give The Sister, this seems an appropriate time 

Bluebird, a musical recitation by Mildred To slip in a lively tune; ; 

Adair. Why not your La Zingana, Gipsy rime, 
Or The Clang of the Wooden 

Owl: 


Alone the Meadow Lark draws near, 
His song, so very crystal clear, 
Draws soon a twittering crowd around, 
The like of which is seldom found. Owl: 

Very dignified and stately 


Girl may play La Zingana; or 
play The Clang of the Wooden Shoon. 


Owl asks one to play Hawaiian Melody, 


Comes the Peacock, tried and true; 


sing or 


for piano accordion, if possible; if not, Plays a classic of rare beauty, 

then Home on the Range, piano, by Brings fine thoughts, and happy too. 

Hodson. : : 
Heron, a small boy, comes on imme- Peacock plays Fragment from Unfinished 


diately after the last number and sings or Symphony, by Schubert. 


recites: 
Owl: 
The Lark’s a merry fellow, 
Though he has a frightful taste 
For rising with the morning sun, 
In most unnatural haste. 


well— 
His accomplishments 
show; 
An energetic lad is he, 
His art you'll all applaud, I know. 


would 


My mother says that, like the lark, 
I’m happy as can be; 
But, when it comes to getting up, 


I’ve lots more sense than he! bach. 


like 


The small White Crane—you mow him 


to 


White Crane plays Barcarolle, by Offen- 


Owl: 
With her lilting, trillful m 
Comes Canary, bright and cheery; 
Always we await with pleasure 
Her loved song, when we 


asure, 


are weary. 
Canary sings Listen to the Mocking Bird, 
by Winner. 


Owl: 
The Nightingale is come 
To bid adieu, with feathered friends, 
When Ilowers and Wishing Fairy leave 
Our Musicale of Woodland ends. 


lovely 


Nightingale plays Warblings at Eve, by 


Brinley Richards. 

A Little Floweret gocs at once to the 
piano aid begins Shadows, by Leota Still- 
well, with all Flowerets singing. 

Wishing Fairy enters and gives piano- 
logue, My Wish for You, by Cola Mae 


Spring and Clay Smith. 
CURTAIN 


The World of Music 


“ 
(Continued from Page 
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KARL W. GEHRKENS, Editor of the 
“Questions and Answers” columns of THE 
Etupe and Musical Editor of the Webster 
New International Dictionary, received on 
June i3th, the honorary degree of Doctor 


of Music, from Capital University of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. On June 6th, he and Carl Wil- 
helm Kern, with many musical works in the 
catalogs of the Theodore Presser Company 
and other publishers, received the same de- 
gree from Illinois Wesleyan University of 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


THE NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL of 
Evanston (Chicago), Illinois, was revived 
with an opening performance on May 16th 
of Bach’s “Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew,” after a lapse of several years be- 
cause of unsettled business conditions, Dr. 
Frederick Stock infused ‘a reverential, awe- 
some quality” into this master work, as he 
led the chorus, soloists and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra “through its mystic and 
worshipful score.” 


RAVINIA PARK, Chicago, long the 
stronghold of Mr. Louis Eckstein’s wonder- 
ful pet opera company, has forsaken the 


lyric muse and on June 29th began a series 
of symphonic concerts to last till August 6th. 


THE PRINCESS OF PIEDMONT was a 


+ participant in the second representation of 


Ravel’s “l’Enfant et les Sortileges (The Child 
and Witchcraft)” and Vecchi’s “L’Amphi- 
parnasso (Around Parnassus),” when these 
works were performed in the May Festival 
of Florence, Italy. 


THE PHILADELPHIA OPERA COM- 
PANY announces six performances for the 


coming season: Mozart’s “The Marriage ef 
Figaro”; Gounod’s “Faust”; Puccini’s “Me- 
dame Butterfly” ; Bizet’s “Carmen”; Verdi's 


“La Traviata”; and Strauss’s ‘Der Fleder- 


maus.” 


THE NINTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL of 
American Music was held at Rochester, New 
York, from April 24th to 28th, sponsored by 
the Eastman School of Music under the 
direction of Dr. Howard Hanson. Twenty- 
five works of native composers were heard, 
and several of them for the first time. 


THE AMERICAN GUILD OF BANJO- 


ISTS, Mandolinists and Guitarists held its 
thirty-eighth annual convention from July 


Sth to 8th, inclusive, at Providence, Rhode 
Island. Teachers, students and visiting play- 
ers had the privilege of seeing an imposing 
display of published music for their favorite 
instruments. 

“THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEB- 
STER,” an American folk opera by Douglas 
Moore, in the style of the German singspiel 
with spoken dialogue and occasional music, 
had its premiére on May 18th and at the 
same time served to dedicate the “im- 
pressively sponsored” American Lyric Theater 
of New York. 
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Knots and Notes 
By Bertha M. Huston 


“Oh mother!” called Ruth, 
On a bright summer’s day, 
“Just see all the notes 

In this piece I must play.” 


“I KNOW THERE are hundreds, so black and 
so small; I’m sure I can’t play them and 
miss none at all.” 

Her mother was sewing with beautiful 
threads, making some flowers with tight, 
nodding heads; lovely and dainty, in shiny, 
black pots, embroidered so neatly in tiny 
French dots. 

“Why mother!” cried Ruthey, “how 
lovely they look, and they’re just as thick 
as the notes in my book. 


“T guess we must work 

In all ways to succeed; 
In knots or in notes 

It is patience we need.” 


Letter to Beethoven 
By E. A. G. 


Dear Mr. BEETHOVEN: 

Somehow I feel rather bashful about 
writing to you, because you are such a 
great composer; but I guess you will not 
mind. Your music is so beautiful that you 
must be friendly—I don’t think you could 
be otherwise. I really think your music’ is 
wonderful, and I am always thrilled when 
I hear one of your symphonies on the radio 
or in a concert. I have learned one of your 
sonatas, the one in G major, Opus 14, and 
now I am learning the one in F minor. I 
also have some records of your concertos 
and symphonies. 

It is too bad you had to lose your hear- 
ing when you wrote all that beautiful music 
to listen to. I should think that would make 
you feel like jumping in the river—that is, 
if there is a river near your town of Bonn; 
but by the time you became deaf you were 
living in Vienna, weren’t you? And of 
course the Danube River is there. Anyway, 
I am glad you did not do such a thing, or 
we would not have had all your beautiful 
music. Then you had other troubles, too, 
my teacher says. Some people seem to get 
all the troubles in this life, and others do 
not get any. But then, may be that is why 
your music is so great. 

One of my favorite orchestra pieces that 
you composed is the Leonore Overture 
that has the bugle effect in it, or hunting 
horn—you know the one I mean. Sometimes 
that horn is played “off-stage” and I get a 
big thrill from hearing it. 

And then, just imagine living in the house 
when shells from the revolution were 
dropping on it, and still writing music! 
Your nerves must have been made of iron. 
I guess that shows how much bigger music 
is than war and things like that. 

It is too bad you had to die in 1827, be- 
cause if you had lived longer, you might 
have written still more beautiful symphonies, 
only [ don’t believe you could, really. 

Well, I have my piano lesson tomorrow, 
so I will go now and practice your sonata 
some more—it may be you can hear me! 

From 
JUNIOR 
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In the Cotton Fields 
By MARJORIE KNOX 


“Listen! The Negro cotton pickers are 
singing as they work!” cried Peter, sitting 
beside grandfather, as they bumped along 
in the rickety wagon toward the farm. 
“Can’t we stop so that we.can hear them 
better ?” 

Immediately grandfather pulled the old 
horse to a stop where they could see well 
into the green fields. He was being very 
patient with the interests of Peter who had 
never before been among Negroes. “Negroes 
sing like that all the time, at work or at 
play,” explained grandfather, who had lived 
so long in the South that he knew much 
about the colored people. 

Peter was humming, but paused to cry 
out, “I know that song they are singing,” 
and he sang the words: 


No-bod- y knows the trou-ble 
“T suppose that you know that you are 


singing an old Negro Spiritual,” said grand- 
father. Peter didn’t but he suddenly stopped 
singing. He had noticed how the Negroes 
swayed their bodies and nodded their heads 
as they sang. 
“Why do they 
he asked. 
“Because, son, 
in music is in its 


move around like that?” 


a Negro’s greatest interest 
rhythm. The more motion 
he can put into a song, the more enjoy- 
ment he creates for himself. He is very 
emotional and composes all kinds of spirit- 
uals, which are those songs that have 
originated in the Negro church. Also, the 


Deep riv-er, my 
Negro has a lively imagination which he 
uses to compose work and dance songs.” 
Grandfather looked to see if Peter was 
listening, found he was very intent, and 
continued. “Negroes get their song rhythms 
from the particular motion they are mak- 
ing at the time the song comes to them. 
They dislike being in sad-or dreary places, 
so they sing of their desire to be away from 
them.” 


The western sun was low and the Negroes, 
their bags filled with cotton, straggled 
tiredly out of the fields. Grandfather and 
Peter proceeded on down the road. “Did 
you notice,” asked the man, “how well those 
Negroes sang together?” Peter was a mu- 
sician and he agreed with his grandfather. 
“The Negro has a natural ability to har- 
monize his own voice with his fellow singers. 
It is the harmony and not the quality of 
his voice that has gained recognition for 
him.” 

It was dark when they arrived in a grove 
of trees where many crude shacks were 
huddled together. This was where the planta- 
tion Negroes and their families lived. It 
was a warm evening and around the steps 
of one of the shacks a group of men were 
swaying to the rhythm of another spiritual 
that Peter knew very well. As they passed 
Peter sang the words to himself. 

Always Peter heard the Negroes sing 


these spirituals in true old time spiritual 
fashion: 
Leader : 
Group or congregation: 
carry me home 


“Swing low, sweet chariot,” 
“Comin’ for to 
” 


Swing low, sweet char-i--ot 


The leader started the next line, while the 
congregation hung on to the last word of 
their line until it became a hum in the dis- 
tance; then they started their second line. 
The entire spiritual has always been sung 
in that manner, or divided up a little differ- 
ently. As Peter watched the Negroes were 
swaying rhythmically again. 

Peter and grandfather waited until the 
black men dispersed and entered their 
homes, then went on. Through the window 
of one of the houses, Peter saw a Negro 
dancing. There were several others watch- 
ing him—all were singing, clapping their 
hands, and patting their feet on the floor. 
One played the banjo. 

They had left the Negro settlement and 
were almost back to the farm, when grand- 
father began whistling the old familiar 

(Continued on this page) 


Pickup Time 

By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walke 
EtsIg was visiting her grandmother. “ 
up, Elsie, you are moping. What 
your mind, child?” asked her grandm 
“Oh Grandma,” answered Elsie, 
sure I won't get it.” 
“Get what, Elsie.” 
“The prize that Miss Brown, my 
teacher, is giving to the student wha 
made the most all round progress—th 
who has memorized the most pieces 
play major and minor scales; can gi 
short biography of the composers they 
studied this year, and to the one who m 
the best scrap book. I just can’t see 
find time to do any more than my 
of practice.” 
“Well, Elsie, I'm sure your day ha 
actly as many hours in it as that of 
fellow pupils. It is only a matter of 
you employ these hours. However, 1 
not worry any more. Come up to my 
and I will show you my surprise dra 
Elsie’s eyes popped when she sa 
the lovely things Grandma had t 
“Grandma,” she exclaimed, “did yo! 
all these lovely things your own self; 
that lovely tatted handky and knit 
pretty shawl? Gracious, however did 
find time to do it?” 
“T just took time,” Grandma ans 
quietly. “When I was waiting for 
I knitted some and between duties I té 
I always have ‘pickup’ work. That is, 
that can be dropped or picked up as 
is available. Before I know it, I have 
ished one thing and started another, 
that is the way I keep my surprise dr 
filled with pretty things which I lo 
give for birthday or holiday gifts.” 
“Oh,” said Elsie, “I get your 
Grandma, and I can apply it to my 
I do my regular hour without fail 
then when I am waiting for dad to ge! 
car ready I will run over my scales 
if I have spare time I could paste a 
pictures in my scrap book. I guess, G 
ma, I have let many a quarter of an 
slip by without accomplishing a thing. 
now on I’m going after Miss Bre 
prize.” 
“T’m sure you will get it, my dea 
you remember the words of a popular 
announcer who said, 
In time, take time, while time doth Ia 
For time is no time, when time is pas 


1 
In the Cotton Fields 
(Continued) 


song: She’ll Be Comin’ ’Round the 
tain When She Comes. Peter looked 
and laughed. But, seriously, grandfe 
explained : 

“You know, She'll be Comin’ is 
old Negro spiritual. It used to be ¢ 
When the Chariot Comes; but mountait 
and railroad work gangs sang it until it 
almost completely changed.” 

“Say,” said Peter, “when I go hom 
tell the boys that. They’re always si 
that at school.” Peter had spent a fine 
with grandfather, on the farm, an 
learned much about the beautiful old 
of the Negroes, one of the peg Ae 
and melodious sal ge of all / 


Poor Driver in Music 
Town 
By Marjorie Knox 2 


and his piano teacher were riding 
n the city limits of Music Town. Miss 
had not been critical; she did not 
to make the trip disagreeable for 
y. Now she was so fretted by his 
that she had to speak. 
wre driving recklessly. Stop!” 
imy applied the brakes. 
lis is the four-four zone (time). You 
aveling too fast for the city ordinance 
rule). Besides,” continued Miss 
“you do not watch red lights at 
intersections (measure rests). You 
get through traffic (music notation) 
way. Your automobile (piano selec- 
will be completely wrecked if you 
t slow down, watch lights, and read 
. Learn to look ahead as you drive 
»), so that you know what is coming.” 
my’s face brightened. “I see your 
My music sounds terrific because I 
joo fast and don’t observe rests. Some- 
I over park on quarter note (strect). 
d stay there only one hour (beat) ; 
mind wanders and I park two hours 
) instead. On half .and whole note 
is) I didn’t park the full time. 
ny,” laughed Jimmy, “in Music Town 
en get pinched for under time 


les are very important in Music 


” replied Miss Morris. “If they are 
Ily disobeyed, it is not long before 
‘car (new piece) becomes dented and 
nized.” 2 
‘will drive more carefully,” Jimmy 
; and he kept: his word. 


-s ETUDE: 
my town we have many music clubs. The 
‘belong to is called the Czerny Club and 
the secretary and treasurer, as well as 
of the program committee. I found mak- 
the programs the most fun. This was 
all I had to do was to pick out stories 
oems from THe JuNIonR ErupE; and, as 
eet only once a month, we have a new 
for each meeting. All our members have 
: programs. 
From your friend, 
FRANCES Murvruee (Age 15), 
South Carolina. 


vNion Ervpr: 
ve often seen THE ETupe at my teacher’s 
7 pd J read all the nice letters from 


‘arning the violoncello and piano, 
the violoncello best. I like foot ball, 


where I live, is a very beautiful 

_have never seen America, but I hope 
nior Etuders will write to me and 

the music in their big cities. 


From your friend, 5 
SLIE PosTtoNser, (Age 10) 

45-2 Manning Mns. 
P Shorts Road 
" Slave Island 
: Colembo, Ceylon 


idl ok 
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Airplane Flight 


Scale Game 


By MRS. W. P. WHEELER 


Eacu pupit has his own plane and can 
take part in the flight from New York 
to San Francisco and back. 

The planes are cut from paper, colored 
and pinned to the chart. 

As soon as a pupil can play the C major 
scale one note to a beat, with correct 
fingering he may enter the flight and pin 
his plane in the first space. 


space; and four notes to a beat give him 
the tenth space. 

Alternating quarters and eighths gives 
him three more spaces; and alternating 
quarters and triplets gives four more. 

Quarter notes in one hand and eighths 
in the other put the plane five spaces ahead. 

When the plane reaches San Francisco 
or New York, the pupil tells what he saw 


When he plays it two notes to a beat, 
he makes two spaces, and his plane moves 
into third space. 

Three notes to a beat give him the sixth 


there at the Fair and then comes back in 
the same way with another scale. 

Any number of pupils may take part in 
the flight, or enter at any time. 


Musical Twelvepins 
By H. CORNELL 


“My, WHAT DOLEFUL FACES!” teased big 
brother Bob, glancing up from the Sports 
Page as the twins came slowly into the 
living room. 

“We have to learn how to write major 
triads so Miss Dearborn will give us good 
marks in theory,’ explained Mary. 

“Well, there is nothing very difficult 
about writing major triads. You can build 
a major triad on any tone by adding the 
third and fifth notes of the major scale 
that starts on the given tone.” 

“Oh, we understand that,” said Mary; 
“but, just the same, whenever we try to 
write them down, we make lots of mis- 
takes. And Miss Dearborn is going to test 
us on them at our lesson to-morrow.” 

“Suppose I show you a game that you 
can play while you are learning the triads.” 
suggested brother Bob, laying aside his 
newspaper. 

“That would be splendid!” chorused the 
twins. 

“We'll need that small rubber ball I saw 
Roger playing with this morning,” said 
Bob. “And while he is getting that, Mary 
may get twelve round clothespins from the 
laundry.” 


“Try to find pins with smooth flat heads. 


that will stand alone,” called Bob, as the 
little girl ran out of the room. 

“The idea is to let each of these twelve 
clothespins represent one of the twelve keys 
that make an octave on the piano,” ex- 
plained brother Bob, when the children had 
returned with the required articles. “Roger 


in November. 


As usual, the JUNIOR ETUDE contests are omitted during 
July and August. The results of the June contests will appear 


may letter five clothespins with the names 
of the five black keys.” 

“Don't forget that each black key has two 
names—depending on whether we think of 
it as a sharp or as a flat,” he added as the 
boy took a stubby pencil from his pocket 
and set to work. 

“Do the seven remaining clothespins rep- 
resent the seven white keys?” inquired 
Mary. 

“Yes,” answered Bob; “and 
mark each one accordingly.” 

When the children had finished, the 
clothespins were lettered: C - C# Dp - D - 
De Ep - E - F - Fi Gb - G - G# Ab - 
A - At Bh - B. 

“Good work!” complimented brother Bob. 
“Now we are ready to play Musical 
Twelvepins.”’ 

The children stood the clothespins on 
the floor, about three inches apart, so that 
they formed a diamond shaped figure. Then 
each player, in turn, stood about five feet 
from the clothespins and bowled at them 
with Roger’s little rubber ball. After his 
turn, each player wrote down his score, not 
in letters, but in musical notes on a treble 
cleff that he drew for the purpose. When- 
ever anyone knocked over a clothespin that 
had two letters marked on it, he recorded 
both notes on his treble staff. 

After they had each bowled six rounds, 
the two children and brother Bob sat down 
at a table with their scoring sheets in front 
of them and sorted their scores into major 
triads. 

Mary found. that she had scored: C - 
C# - Db - D - D& - Eb - E - FS - Gh - 
FR -.Gh -G-G-A - A#.- Bb. She 
built four Major Triads: CEG - DF? 2 
Eb GBh - F% A# CH. She had to discard 
the four remaining notes because they do 
not form any Major Triad. Roger and 
brother Bob were able to build only three 
major triads each, so Mary won the game. 

“T like this way of learning major triads 
ever so much,” said Mary. 

“So do I,” agreed Roger, enthusiastically. 
“T am going to ask Miss Dearborn to let 
us play this game at the next meeting of 
our Music Club.” 


you may 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


Bruce CAME HOME from school humming 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 
“Hello son,” said 

sound very happy.” 

“Yes, mother, I am. We had music for 
our last period, and we sang Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye. I can’t get it out of my mind. 
You know that song was written by Robert 
Burns, the great Scotch poet. Miss Rex, 
our singing teacher told us she would give 
us extra credit on our reports if we 
brought into class any interesting material 
about the song or poet. Mother, you were 
born in Scotland. You should know a great 
deal about Burns.” 

“Oh yes, Bruce. It would take ages to 
tell you all I know about him. He love |! 
his people, his native land, and its customs. 
3ruce, can you imagine what Burns saw 
when he penned the words Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye? 

“Yes, Happy people coming through the 
grain fields.” 

“Well, you are partly right, as Burns 
did see happy people; but the Rye is a 
shallow river, full of rocks. The water runs 
so low that people can cross it by stepping 
from stone to stone, and that is the scene 
Burns penned in his immortal Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye.” 

“Oh,” said Bruce, “Miss Rex will surely 
give me a good mark for bringing in such 
an important yet little known fact about 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


his mother. “You 
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A Memory Test Game 
By Annette M. Lingelbach 


Cory with pen and ink the complete meas- 
ures from three or more compositions 
which the club members have just mem- 
orized at their lessons. Cut these measures 
out, and put them in little boxes. Then give 
to each student the box which contains 
his own particular memory compositions. 
The one who can first arrange his com- 
positions on the table in their complete and 
correct order, wins the prize. 

You have to know your melodies per- 
fectly to put them quickly and accurately 
together. Try this same test with scales, 
chords, and pieces which have been trans- 
posed from one key to another. 


Music Land 


By Fernando Horcasites (Age 13) 


THERE is a place where I have BEEN 
(You don’t need tickets to get IN); you 
just have all your scales to KNOW and 
with your chords play sweet and LOW. 
Then you can float into the LAND of 
harps and flutes and concert BAND; and 
then from nowhere will APPEAR mu- 
sicians you have longed to HEAR. If you 
can make these things so GRAND—then 
you have been to MUSIC LAND! 
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The Threshold of Music 


(Continued from Page 504) 


serve that Brahms has fashioned the theme 
entirely out of triads, partly because triads 
are simple, noble chords, in keeping with 
the spirit of a chorale, and partly because 
triads are more ambiguous than seventh 
chords, and so are more musically interest- 
ing in modulation, since they keep us guess- 
ing which way the cat is going to jump. 

The theme starts in D minor (one flat), 
then. moves to B-flat major (two flats). 
At the beginning of. the third measure it 
sounds as if it were moving into E-flat 
major (three flats), with a dominant to 
tonic progression. But Brahms _ evidently 
decided not to advance any farther flat- 
wards—for the E-flat chord turns out to be 
a subdominant, and the theme returns 
sharpwards from B-flat major (two flats) 
to F major (one flat) and then to C major 
(no flats or sharps). 

One-Foot-in-the-Old-Key 
Modulations 

It FREQUENTLY HAPPENS that a piece of 
music rambles through a succession of keys 
without ever really losing track of the 
original key. The chords stand as sure 
enough evidence that a modulation has 
taken place; yet our ears insist that the 
music has remained true to its first tonality. 
If we examine this kind of modulation we 
will usually find that, while. the chords 
move from key to key, the melody never 
once lands on a note foreign to the original 
tonality. The music steps out with one foot, 
but the other foot remains firmly planted 
on the old harmonic level. 

Take a melody like Liszt’s well-known 
Liebestraum, for. instance. Its. harmony 
starts in A-flat major, moves in the second 
measure to F minor, in the third to B-flat 
minor, in the fourth to E-flat major, and 
in the fifth back to A-flat major again; but 
the tune, like a good old-fashioned wife, 
never strays from home. Here it is, in plain 
harmonies. 


Or take this melody from Gershwin’s 
Innocent Ingenue Baby. 


Ex.21 


fe 


We are never worried that the tune will 
carry us out of the key of E-flat major, 
although the harmony makes hasty calls at 
the keys of A-flat major and E-flat minor 
—and then, after a momentary return to 
E-flat, visits F minor and B-flat major, be- 
fore returning to the home key. The mel- 
ody, it will be noticed never deserts the 
E-flat major scale. 

One-foot modulations are as common as 
rabbits in Australia. Popular songs, espe- 
cially, are full of them. They help to make 
a piece of music colorful, without being too 
bewildering. 

Sometimes this type of modulation is 
carried to the point of banality, Among the 
more hackneyed Broadway tunes, we often 
find the following stereotyped sequence of 
chords (the tune, let us say, being in C 
major) :a triad on F followed by a dominant 
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A, another on D, and still another on G, 
which brings us back to the tonic triad of 
C. What it amounts to is a series of domi- 
nant sevenths, one blending into the next 
in accordance with the bass law, while the 
melody tightly clings to the skirts of the 
original key. A good example of ‘this se- 
quence can be found in the wartime song, 
I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier, by 
Al Piantadosi. It will be found also in 
many of the older songs written by Harry 
Von Tilzer. 

“Barber shop harmonies” are often the 
result of a blending of dominant: seyenths 
belonging to neighboring keys. One neigh- 
bor chord in~ particular—the dominant 
seventh of the dominant—has been so over- 
used that many listeners are heartily tired 
of it. But its usefulness.cannot be denied. 
It is a staple article of musical diet, like 
potatoes—which, too, are dished out so 
often that many people become tired of 
them. 

Here is an example of its use in J’ve 


ity, but instead of our landing on the tonic 
triad of the dominant key we find ourselves 
on the dominant seventh chord of the tonic 
key. C-sharp, instead of rising to D as a 
well behaved leading tone ought to do, falls 
to C-natural, thus keeping us in the key 
of G, 


Diversions of the Masters 
(Continued from Page 498) 


delicate precision which also characterizes 
all of his music, just as, in the softly tint- 
ed water color paintings, which he loved 
to make of the Alps, we are reminded of 
the lovely atmospheric qualities of his 
superb tonal landscapes. 


Masters’ Assorted Monkeyshines 


Or THE DIVERSIONS of other composers, 
much less known. Of Schumann and 
Weber, for instance, all we know is that 


is 


bee. Wisi. 


THE ETUDE for September, 1939, Will Be Alive with Musical Features 


Start Your Musical Season Right 


William Roberts Tilford gives 
novel ideas for the preparation 
of musically intriguing pupils’ 
recitals—the 8 that bring 
new students to the teacher. 


Are you Aiming for 
the Opera? 


Rose Heylbut, who has inter- 
viewed scores of opera singers, 
and has written a highly suc- 
cessful book upon the Metro- 
politan, points out many very 
interesting ways. in which opera 
aspirants have succeeded. 


Strange Music Makers 


John Hix, famous creator of the series ‘‘Strange as it Seems’’, has made a survey 
of scores of queer and interesting music makers, many of which will be entirely new 


to ETUDE readers. 


The Master of Masters 


M. Isidor Philipp, dean of piano teachers of the world, has prepared a. striking 


article upon Carl Czerny, pupil of Beethoven, 
fresh facts which will all help the reader. 


teacher of Liszt. It embodies many 


Musical Crime Prevention 


Teach your boy to blow a horn and he will not blow a safe has been the advertising 
slogan of instrument manufacturers. An Editorial in September gives the evidence 


which proves the statement. 


Making the Child Love the Piano 


Marcelle Chéridjian-Charrey, French expert in teaching children, gives practical 


ideas for parents and teachers. 


Been Working on the Railroad, that should 


be familiar to everyone. 
Ex, 22 


As you can see, this most common of all 
one-foot modulations does not take us out 
of the key at all. In the third measure we 
seventh on E, then a dominant seventh on think we are moving into dominant tonal- 


they indulged in numerous literary activi- 
ties. Schumann, as we all know, was editor 
of the German musical journal, Neue Zeit- 
scrift fiir Musik; and in this he not only 
expressed much valuable criticism on 
music, but also gave full play to his soar- 
ing, and at times, fantastic imagination. 
Weber, too, could be critical in his own 
ingenious way, and he could criticize very 
unjustly, as on the occasion when he had 
the first and second violoncellos discuss 


‘their martyrdom on taking part in a per- 


formance of that great work which Weber 
considered a “musical monstrosity,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Fourth Symphony.” To silence 
the complaining violoncellos, he at one 
time threatened them with the “Eroica.” 
From this one would gather that Weber’s 
genius lay only in composing, not in lit- 


-erary. production; but his autobiography, 


Tonkiinstlers Leben, reveals a_ startling 


| = 


ices De Vee! acl 


lower.” 
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. a ’ 
degree of literary ability. He also le 
an unfinished novel and many news; 
articles on newly invented musical i 
ments (Deethoven, also, showed greai 
terest in the latter subject). 

The diversions of Brahms were 
limited. He liked nothing better than st1 
ing in the country. When at home 
one or two of his close friends, he enjoy 
a glass of good Rhine wine. Occasior 
he would play a droll jcke, as on the 
casion when, taking leave of his father, 
left him a copy of Handel’s “Messi 
telling him to open it in time of need ¢ 
help would straightway “drop into his 
—the “help” being (as his father leary 
later on, to his pleasurable astonishmer 
not the sublime music of the “Messiah,” 
several bank notes which were hid 
among the leaves of the book. . | 

Wagner’s chief diversion consisted, 1 
in his devising delicate means of giy 
money to others, but rather in his planni 
indelicate means of taking it. The max 
“It is more blessed to give than to receiy} 
was not applicable to Wagner’s way 
thinking. He loved nothing more 
spending his leisure hours in buying bed 
tiful clothing and perfumes, and in sendi 
his bills to his friends, that they migi 
render themselves worthy of posterity 
paying for his luxuries. Occasionally, ho} 
ever, he would become nobler and by 
costly gifts for his friends; but, since 
invariably bought them with borrow 
money, which he never bothered to retu 
his friends usually had the double hon 
not only of receiving Wagner’s giits, b 
of unknowingly paying for them as we 
When Wagner was not engaged in the 
purse-draining activities, he was usua 
absorbed in his generously proportion 
autobiography; but éven more frequen 
he was found reading Shakespeare to | 
friends. He gave a very fine exhibition 
how Shakespeare should not be read, a) 
applauded himself with fitting enthusias 
Or he would take to giving a one m 
rendition of one of his music dramas, 
would end by turning the dramas i 
tragedies. He would be the leading ten 
baritone, soprano, and the whole opera 
company, not to mention the orchest 
and the guests, after being subjected | 
several hours of this unique concert, wot 
all take leave of him with the polite smi| 
of people whose great curse is that 
are too well bred to say what they thin 
whereupon Wagner would become cour 
ous and ask their parcon for his being t 
tired to favor them with an encore. | 

Should we not rejoice that we were 1 
present at these Wagnerian concerts? Li 
wise, let us rejoice that, unlike Nanny, — 
never incurred Beethoven’s displeasure, al 
that Schubert never threw cushions at ¢ 
heads. But whatever the masters’ dive 
sions, let us be indeed than'cful that th 
could forget their work long enough 
remember that they were human bein. 
For, if it is for their works that we cher: 
them as geniuses, it is for their hum 
characteristics that we love them as 
Even so does Mother Nature, 
abundant wisdom, bring us closer 
favored children and at the same time 
serve for them a still more loving 
in our hearts. 


* * *k &k * : . 

So, No Singing for Profit! 

A Soviet teacher was conducting a 
in arithmetic. “If a man buys six 
apples for eighteen kopeks a doz 
sells them for thirty-six kopeks— 
what does he get?” A little boy 


hand wildly. “A jail sentence,” 
, *x* * * * ’ 
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Which is Mighty Go« 
Sir Frederick H. Cowen 
as She Is Wrote,” notes 
is a “short, un 
music in several 
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our series of modern 
nthologies at sensa- 
onal mark -downs. See 


lem at your dealer’s! 


JE PIANIST'S ‘Est volwass2s0 
69 
USIC SHELF “ea | 


| anthology in eight volumes. With bio- 
aphical and critical notes. 


ys of the Harpsichord...... 74 compositions 
ys of Haydn, Mozart and 
SOS» ccc n cso ves 50 compositions 
s of Schubert,Weber and 
MEET DS avon soe er sec 52 compositions 
ys of Chopin, Schumann and 
ENS. Svein Ges csc oeae 7 compositions 


ys of Brahms and Saint-Saens, 
45 compositions 


ys of Grieg and Tschaikow sky, 

52 compositions 
ys of Scharwenka and 
SSS 44 compositions 


ys of Sinding and Albeniz..46 compositions 


JE VIOLINIST'S (Each vol. $4.69 
USIC SHELF..." | 


anthology in eight volumes, with piano ac- 
npaniments. With biographical and critical 
eS. 


ys of Corelli and Bach...... 61 compositions 
ys of Viotti and Spohr..... 54 compositions 


ys of Deberiot and David. ..43 compositions 


ys of Alard, Dancla and 


fieuxtemps ....... oeeeeee-40 Compositions 
ys of Joachim and 

fellmesberger ....... +++.--09 Compositions 
ys of Wieniawski and 

SS Sarr 35 compositions 


ys of Sarasate and Wilhelm j, 
37 compositions 


ys of Marsick and Sitt...... 30 compositions 


ASTER MUSIC SERIES 


Inxe volumes for two pianos, violin, organ, 
loncello, and saxophoue. 


ces for Two Pianos—Four Hands 


48 compositious....Was $7.50. ...Now $5.75 
ces for Alto Saxophone 
69 compositions....Was $5.00....Now $3.45 


ces for Violoncello 
91 compositions. ...Was $5.00. . 


nphoniec Pieces for Orton 
0 compositions....Was $5.00....Now $3.45 


mphontic Pieces for Organ—Cloth 
# compositions. ...Was $7.50. ...Now $3.95 


dern Sonatas for Violin 


li sonatas ......... Was $5.00. ...Now $3.45 


NGER’S MUSIC SHELF 


lections in medium keys adapted to special 
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William Richard Waghorne 


Edyth Walker—B. Hopewell, 
N. Y. Dram. contralto. Stud. 
at Dresden Cons. Début 1895 
From 1903-06 at 
House. Sang at R. 


Nov. 13, 1881. Comp., cond., 
orgnst., tchr. Winner, Texas 
comp. contests, 1927 
Houston (Tex.) Orchl. 
Ass’n. Res., San Angelo, Tex. 


Munich; at Covent Garden. 


rd Waller—B. St. Christoph Thomas Walliser 
Paul, Minn. Cond. Has been 
of many orchs., 1568; d. there Apr. 27, 1648. 
Comp., dir., tchr. Taught in 
Acad. at Strassburg; dir. of 
Minneapolis 


William Turner Walton—B. 


Gottfried Walther— 
B. Erfurt, Sept. 18, 1684; d. 


tained recognition among the 
British writers, 


Court musi- 
cian at Weimar. 
biographical 
and musicians. 


songs, piano pes. 


Claude Warford—B. New- 


Herbert Walter Wareing— 
B. Birmingham, 


Stuttgart, Berlin and Paris. 


Filled important positions in 


and pia. pes., and songs, 


Samuel Prowse Warren—B. 
18, 1841; d. 
1915. Comp., 


Richard Henry Warren—B. 


$8 N. ¥., Oct. 7, 
3, 1933. Comp., cond., 


Chl, Soc., N. Y., which gave Ch., E. Orange, 


mus. and org. pieces. 


Paul John Weaver—B. Reeds- 


Educ. Mus. dir., Univ. of N. 
Car., 1919-29; since then at 


Stud. at Inst. of Mus. Art, 
N. Y. and in Milan, In 1916- 
17, fac. mem., Inst. of Mus. 
Art. Has publd. songs, many 1st Pres. So. Conf. Mus. Educ, 


Active also in 


Apr. 26, 1854. Comp., bari- 
tone singer, later became 
operatic tenor. Sang in N. Y. 
1897-98. Wrote operas, male 
choruses, piano pes., and 


songs. 


Bruno Wandelt—B. Breslau, 
June 11, 1856; d. June 22, 
1933. Comp. Was active as 
teacher and comp. in Berlin 
and Dessau. Wrote a piano 
method, als@ piano pieces 
and songs. 


James C. Warhurst—B. 
Hyde, Cheshire, England. 
Comp., orgnst., tehr. Studied 
with H. A. Clarke, C. von 
Sternberg, Many yrs. in 
Phila. Former Dean, Penn. 
Chapter, A.G.O. Ch. music, 


a 
| 


Sergei Wassilenko—B. Mos- 
cow, Mar. 31, 1872. Comp., 
tchr. Was a pupil at Moscow 
Cons., where later he became 
a teacher. Has written operas, 
orchl, and ensemble works, 
songs. 


Powell Weaver—B. Clear- 
field, Pa., June 18, 1890. 
Comp., orgnst., pnst. Toured 
as ace. with Gadski, Julia 
Claussen, Chamlee, and 
others. Since 1912 active in 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Bruno Walter—B. Berlin, 
Sept. 15, 1876. Comp., pnst., 
noted cond. of Vienna opera; 
Munich opera; Gewandhaus 
orch.; and Salzburg Festi- 
vals. In 1939 was _ guest 
cond., N. B. C. Symph. Or. 


Benno Walter—B. Munich, 


1901. Vinst., tehr. Was lead- 
Munich and 
vin. prof., Munich Cons. The 


him with a Guarnerius vin. 


Frank Edwin Ward—B. Wy- 
sox, Pa., Oct. 7, 1872 
orgnst. Pupil of W. 
farlane & MacDowell. Filled 
import. tchng. posts in N. Y. 


pia. pes., songs and anthems. 


Wilbraham, Mas 

1875. Comp., orgns 
in New York with T. Tertius 
In 1910 joined fac. 
N. Y. Sch. of Mus. & Arts. 
Songs, org. pes. & pia. stud. 


Crystal Waters—B. Chicago. Henry Watson—B. Burnley, 
Soprano, tchr., writer. Stud, 


Début, N. Y., 1924. Concert 
Has written on 
the voice, Etude contbr. New 
York studio. 


Frank Rush Webb—B. Coy- 
ington, Ind., Oct. 8, 1851; d. 
Balt., Md., Oct. 
Comp., bndmstr., tchr., wr. 
in Staunton, 


and pia. pes. 


‘Tue &tupe Historica 


°Musicat CPortRAIT SERIES 
An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 4004 celebrities. 
It will. be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


Se 

Herbert Ralph Ward—B. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 28, 
1885. Comp., orgnst., pia- 
nist. For many years orgnst. 
of prom. churches in N. Y. 
Has written songs and mel- 
odious piano pieces. 


lp 


Frank Howard Warner—B. Harry Waldo Warner—B. 
Northampton, Eng., Jan. 4, 
1874. Comp., violinist, viol- 
ist. For 21 yrs., violist of 
London Str. Qt. Has writ- 
ten light operas, orchl. and 
ensemble works. 


Lancashire, April 30, 1846; 
d. Salford, Jan. 8, 1911. 
Comp., choral cond., orgnst. 
A fdr.-cond., Manchester 
Choral Union. Wr. an op., 
cantatas, orchl. mus., songs. 


George James Webb—B. near 
Salisbury, Eng., June 24, 
1803; d. Orange, N. J., Oct. 
7, 1887. Orgnst., edtr., co- 
fdr., 1836, Boston Acad. of 
Mus. In 1840, pres. Handel 
and Haydn Soe. 


ts 


Alfred Wallenstein—B. ©) 
cago, Oct. 7, 1898. Viol 
cellist. Pupil of J. Kleng 
From 1922-29 with Chi 

Symph. O. Solo violoncelli 
with N. Y. Philh.-Symg 
Orchestra. 


William Vincent Wallace— 
B.. Waterford, Ireland, Mar. 


ages previously published are 
P TP Bagen, Oct. 12, 1865. Comp., 


violinist. Toured 


tana,”’ best of many works. 


Walter—B. Be 
Operatic soprano. One of the 
best known opera and concert 
in Germany. 
repertoire includes all of the 
standard operatic réles. Has 
sung in many German cities, 


George A. Walter—B. New 
shausen—B. Gottingen, @ 


singer. For many years ac- 2 
tive in Europe. From 1925- ae ee 


in_ Stuttgart ; dir. of Acad. of Mus.* the 
Has written operas, 


authority on Bach. smaller works with orch, 


John M’E. Ward—B. Phila. 
Organist. Has had a distin- 
guished career of over fifty 
years as orgnst. 
master, St. Mark's Lutheran 


Harriet Ware—B. 


Berlin. Many appearances in 
concerts of own works. 
written songs, a one-act op., 
choruses, and pia. pes. 


Organ Players’ Club. 


Elinor Remick Warren—B. 
Los Angeles, 


Warren—B. Ed- 
monton, Eng., 1834. Comp., cago. Tenor, teacher, St 
with Sbriglia and J. 
Reszké. Toured U. S., 19€ 
Début in London, 1904. CG 


London, Settled in Boston, 
1861. Wrote many 
and waltzes which attained 
great popularity in their day. 


Philh. Orch., Has toured as 
soloist and accompanist with 
Grete Stueckgold. 


Mabel Madison Watson—B. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Comp., pi. 
and vio. tehr. A child spec. 
Works incl. ‘‘Bel Canto Vio- 
lin Method,’’ 
Folk Songs,’’ for v. and p. 


(William) Michael Watson 
—B. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Oct. 3, 1889. Comp. In 1883 
he estbld. West End Sch. of 
M., London. Many wks., inel. 
famous Anchored. 


Samuel Webbe, Sr.—B. Lo 
1740; d. there May 25, 1816. 
Comp., orgnst. Was sec. of 
Catch Club and Hbr. of Glee 
Club, Lon. Wr. many glees 
and hymn-tunes, incl. Come 
Ye Disconsolate, 


Theodore Webb—B. Winni- 
peg. Baritone. Many concert 
tours of U. 8. Oratorio ap- 
pearances, Has been active 
on important radio features. 
Cincinnati May 


Hermann Wolfgang Walt 


in Munich. From 1923. 


eT 


Helen Ware—B. Woodbu 
N. J. Comp., vinst. Pupil 
Sevéik and Hubay. Déby 
Budapest, 1912. Tours of E 
and Amer. Spec. in Hu 
programs. Orig. vin. _W 
and arr. Res. Wash., D. 


Ferederic Warren—B. C 


and con, appearances E 
and U. S. Res. New Yo 


Charles E. Watt—B. mY 
O., April 1862; d. Chica 
Feb. 23, 1933. Pnst., orgn 
edit., tehr. Stud. at 

Musical Coll. In 1895 
founded Chicago Piano Co 
in 1908 the Music Ne 


Bernhard Anselm Web 
B, Mannheim, Ger., Apr. 
1 ; d. Berlin, Mar, 
1821. Pnst. Punil of A 
Vogler. R. Kapellm., K6 
stidter Th., Berlin. In 
Gluck’s wks. in Berlin. — 
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Are you satisfied with your present position? Do you feel that you could 
demand a larger salary and do better work with further training? 


Professional musicians who are using our Extension Courses as a means 
of going higher in their profession are making a great gain financially. 


You are invited to send for lessons and catalog. It may be the means of 
starting you upon a career that will pay dividends in increased cash earnings 
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Price, 50c-R wines MA ory Co. 


FREE: “The Student Pianist,” a 36-page Book containing the 11 piano 
compositions listed below, every number absolutely COMPLETE, to active 


piano teachers. 


TO RECEIVE THIS 36-PAGE BOOK, you must establish with us your professional status. 
Fill out coupon at the bottom of this ad (or mention page and issue of THE ErupeE). Enclose 
professional card, letterhead, or other means of identification, or refer to one or two promi- 
nent music publishers by whom you are recognized as a teacher. 
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NEW 


11 EASY TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO 


Tuneful, rhythmic music by well-known American composers, including the world-famous marches, Our 


Director, National Emblem, NC-4, and Down Main Street, carefully transcribed, edited, and fingered. As 
an attractive title-page does much in arousing the pupil's interest, this feature has been given careful 


attention, the editions carrying smart, modern designs in attractive colors. 


Title Transcribed by 


OUR DIRECTOR, March (Bigelow) 
Walter Jacobs 


NATIONAL EMBLEM, March (Bagley) 
Charles Repper 


NC-4, March (Bigelow).......... R. E. Hildreth 


DOWN MAIN STREET, March (Weidt) 
R. E. Hildreth 


WU.HU (Rolfe) ...:..2...000608 ...Walter Rolfe 
AUTUMN TINTS, Waltz (Rolfe) .Walter Rolfe 


Title Transcribed by 
MOONLIT RIPPLES, Barcarolle (Rolfe) 
Walter Rolfe 


RURAL PICNIC, Rustic Dance (Rolfe) 
Walter Rolfe 


CANZONETTA (Rolfe) ........... Walter Rolfe 


PICKANINNIES’ PICNIC (Four Little 
Blackberries) (O’Connor) Norman Leigh 


WHIP AND SPUR, Galop (Allen) 
Walter Jacobs 


The regular sheet music editions are 35 cents for 
each number, less the usual discount to Teachers. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE and without any obligation whatsoever ‘‘The Student Pianist’ as described above. 
I am enclosing [please check} [ professional card (J letterhead to establish or status as a teacher. [Publisher 
references as to status may be given below if card or letterhead is not available.} 


PETG nocosissenerses : 


SME soaks tees vndcoeersesioav once ee. oy AD oh» City & State 
Publishers who recognize me as a teacher: 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


120 Boylston St. 
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THE STEEL «PIER 
OPERA COMPANY of 
Atlantic City opened its 
season with pertormances 
of Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” 
on June 29th and 30th, 
with Henri Elkan conduct- 
ing. This is the twelfth 
season of this enterpr‘se, 
which would seem rather 
definitely to answer the 
question as to whether 
Americans like their “Opera in English.” 
In all, this organization has presented thirty- 
four operas in four hundred performances. 


HANS PFITZNER, eminent German com- 
poser, celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday 
on May Sth. The scion of a musical lineage, 
he has devoted himself to the expression of 
ideas in music, so that he often has been 
called the “last of the German romanticists.” 


THE OHIO MUSIC TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION held its fifty-seventh Annual Con- 
vention, at Toledo, from June 20th to 23rd. 


MRS. KATHERINE FLEMING HIN- 
RICHS, a popular contralto at the turn of 
the century, first in the productions of 
Gustav Hinrichs, “the father of opera in 
Philadelphia,” and then in the Metropolitan 
Company of New York, died on July 10th, 
while visiting a daughter in Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, co-conductor 
with Eugene Ormandy of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and musician of the world, is re- 
ported to be experimenting on a complete 
electrical orchestra. 


THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL SEASON of 
“Symphonies Under the Stars’ opened on 
the evening of June eleventh, with Pierre 
Monteux conducting and Josef Hofmann as 
soloist. 


THE AMERICAN 
GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
held its First National 
Biennial Convention 
(Eighteenth National Con- 
vention) at Philadelphia 
from June 19th to 23rd, 
with Charles Henry Doer- 
sam in the chair as War- 
den and with James C. 
Warhurst as General 
Chairman. Leading events 
were recitals on various church organs by 
E. Power Biggs, Ernest White, Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft, Mary Ann Mathewson, John 
Klein, Clare Coci, Harold Heeremans, and 
on the Wanamaker Organ by Virgil Fox. 
With these were addresses, round table dis- 
cussions, and a Reception and Luncheon for 
delegates and members at the Presser Home 
for Retired Music Teachers at Germantown. 


M. ALFRED FRADEL has completed 
thirty years as conductor at the Casino- 
Theatre of Geneva, Switzerland, for the cele- 
bration of which event M. Péron, consul 
general af France, organized the celebration. 


THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA of Washington, D. C. with Dr. 
Hans Kindler as conductor, is giving its 
usual series of “Sunset Symphonies” on Sun- 
days and Wednesdays, at the Potomac Water 
Gap. 


FOR THE J. S. BACH PRIZE competi- 
tion recently held at Leipzig, one hundred 
and twenty-one composers entered works, 
including fifty-one symphonies and twenty- 
four operas. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE RAVINIA PARK SEASON of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra opened with 
its program on the evening of June 29th. 
Conductors for the series are Sir Adrian 
Boult, from England; Vladimir Golschmann, 
of St. Louis; and Arthur Rodzinski, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


MISS HELEN L. CRAMM, popular com- 
poser and creator of musical books for chil- 
dren, left by her will a gift of two thousand 
dollars to create a musical scholarship in 
her home city, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


THE NETHERLAND SOCIETY of Con- 
temporary Music, of Amsterdam, Holland, 
has given an evening program in memory of 
the eminent Czech composer, Léos Janacek. 


ROBERT ELMORE has been appointed 
to the post at the University of Pennsylvania 
formerly held by Dr. Harl McDonald who 
has become manager of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Mr. Elmore will teach the classes 
in composition and will share with Dr. Mc- 
Donald the leading of the University Choral 
Society of two hundred voices. 


Competi lions 


PRIZES OF TWO HUNDRED FIFTY 
DOLLARS and One Hundred Fifty Dol- 
lars, each, are offered for the best and 
second best Concert Piano Solo and for 
the best and second best Entertaining 
Piano Solo, entered in THE Erupe Piano 
Solo Composition Prize Contest. Com- 
petition open to all composers excepting 
members of the staff of THe Erupr and 
employees of the Theodore Presser Co.; 
closes November 1, 1939; complete infor- 
mation from Tue Erupe Piano Composi- 
tion Prize Contest, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE CHICAGO COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING offers its an- 
nual prize of One Hundred Dollars for a 
song to words chosen from the Psalms, 
by the composer. The prize is endowed by 
the W. W. Kimball Company; the com- 
petition closes November Fifteenth; and 
complete information may be had from 
Walter Allen Stults, P. O. Box 694, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


THE PADEREWSKI PRIZE COM- 
PETITION offers $1,000 for the best 
work for Chamber Orchestra, and a sec- 
ond $1,000 for a concerto or other serious 


work for a solo instrument with sym- 
phonic orchestra. Works must not exceed 
fifteen to twenty minutes in performance, 
and must be received before February 1. 
1940. 

Full information from Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Allen, Secretary Paderewski Fund, 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS is offered by the Henry Had- 
ley Foundation for the best composition 
in any of the major forms to be sub- 
mitted within the autumn months. Full 
particulars may be had from the Henry 
Hadley Foundation, 633 West 155th 
Street, New York City. 


THE EURIDICE CHORUS of Phil- 
adelphia offers a Prize of One Hundred 
Dollars for a Chorus for Women’s 
Voices, in three or more parts, either a 
capella or unaccompanied, and to words 
of the composer’s choice. Compositions 
must be received not later than October 
1, 1939, addressed to The Art Alliance, 
251 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, to whom application may 
be made for further information. 


THE MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIONS of Washington, Oregon and California 
met in a Tri-State Convention at Santa 
Cruz, California, from June 28th to July 
Ist. Lectures, recitals, and side excursions 
filled the days. 


ALEXANDER GRETCHANINOFF, who 
soon will be celebrating his seventy-fifth 
birthday, is reported to be busily at work 
on a “Sixth Symphony.” 


MARY ANN CULMER, a young Amer- 
ican conductor from Indianapolis, Indiana, 
recently led a Landes-Orchester concert in 
Berlin, when the program included Mozart’s 
“Symphony in G minor,” Strauss’s “Don 
Juan,” Cesar Franck’s “Symphony in D 
minor,” and Berlioz’s Carnival Romain. 


A LONG LOST BEETHOVEN WORK 
has been discovered and performed during 
the past season at Diisseldorf, Germany. It 
is the incidental music to a Roman tragedy 
called “Tarpeja,” which was first performed 
in 1813, and of which a printed edition ap- 
peared in 1825. 


THE ORCHESTRA OF PALESTINE 
lately gave a pair of concerts at Cairo, and 
another pair at Alexandria, Egypt, with 
Eugen Szenkar (tsen-kahr) conducting. 


VERDI'S “AIDA” was 
the pre-season offering of 
the Southern California 
Symphony Association, at 
the Hollywood Bowl, on 
July seventh and eighth. 
The cast, of Americans, in- 
cluded Dusolina Giannini 
as Aida, Bruna Castagna 
as Amneris, Frederick 
Jagel as Rhadames; Rich- 
ard Bonelli as Amonasro, 
Douglas Beattie as High Priest, Tudor Wil- 
liams as King of Egypt, and Eleanore Wood- 
ford as Priestess. Pietro Cimini conducted; 
and Catherine Littlefield’s all-American com- 
pany interpreted the ballet features. 


FERNANDEZ ARBOS, eminent Spanish 
musician, composer, and conductor of the 
Sym>hony Orchestra of Madrid, died re- 
cently at the age of seventy-six. 
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LILY PONS as soloist, with her husbai 
André Kostelanetz conducting, drew on J 
6th a record attendance for the Robin Ho 
Dell Concerts at Philadelphia, when ninet 
nine hundred and five paid admissions a 
at least ten thousand were seated on t 
grassy slopes encircling the Dell. 


THE TABERNACLE CHOIR of S 
Lake City, Utah, inaugurated summer fe 
tivals of sacred and secular music in § 
Valley, Idaho, on July twenty-second, wi 
J. Spencer Cornwall conducting. This che 
of three hundred twenty-five voices—said 
be one of the finest musically trained in 
the world—has been in existence for sevent 
five years. 


THE NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC -SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 
opened its season of sum- 
mer concerts on the eve- 
ning of June fourteenth, 
with Walter Damrosch 
conducting and _ Albert 
Spalding as soloist in the 
great “Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra” by Tschai- 
kowsky. On June nine- 
teenth Josef Hofmann was soloist in t 
““Emperor’ Concerto for Piano and Orche 
tra” by Beethoven; and the first wee 
brought the début and warm reception 
these concerts of the youthful Italian cor 
ductor, Massimo Freccia, so successful la 
year at the Stadium, and for this sease 
a sensational success at the Robin Hood De 
concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG announ 
two series of Festival Concerts on the eve 
nings of October 19th to 22nd and Octobe 
26th to 29th, the programs to be given 
the ballroom of the restored Governor’s Pa 
ace, by Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordis 
and assisting artists. 


JOHN BARBIROLLI, conductor of t 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches 
tra, was married early in July to Mis 
Evelyn Rothwell, oboist, the ceremony tra 
spiring in the Registrar’s Office of Blooms 
bury, London. 


THE FREE SUMMERTIME CO 
CERTS in Chicago’s Grant Park attracte 
a record breaking audience of seventy-fiv 
thousand for its opening concert on Jul 
Ist, when the program was given by th 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra under Izle 
Solomon and the All-Girl Orchestra of Ph 
Spitalny. 


JOHN McCORMACK has entered th 


MassiIMo 
FRECCIA 


Cormack and Frank L. Cooper, Ltd., wit! 
headquarters in Steinway Hall, London, En : 
land. i 


A DELIUS MEMORIAL FUND has bee 
endowed by Mrs. Henry L. Richmond 
Jac’ssonville, Florida, for the promotion o 
music education in that locality. In hon 
of Frederick Delius, the eminent romani 
composer of England, who spent his yo 
at Solano Grove and Jacksonville, the funs 
is to be administered by the Duval Count; 
Board of Public Instruction and the a” 
sonville Public Library. — 


. JOHN FOULDS, composer of the “Wor 
Requiem” that was performed at the Brit: 
Legion’s Festival at Albert Hall in 192 
ae a itd 
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ISN’T THIS A FINE LOOKING BAND? This band is made up entirely of inmates of the 

famous San Quentin Prison in California. Read what its director, John A. Hendricks, says 

about the priceless value of music for self discipline, learn what music does to keep young 
folks out of trouble. 


Practical Crime Prevention 
“Better Spend $5000 for a Band 
Than $50,000 for a Jail” 


drifted on to our desk. It came from an institution 

the inmates of which the press has advertised as a 
peculiarly dangerous group of the toughest criminals in 
the country—the San Quentin Prison, in California, the 
largest prison in the world. Most of these inmates would 
not be fundamentally tough, if the machinery of society 
had not broken down somewhere. They are largely pitiable 
instances of individuals who never have had the advan- 
tages of the right early discipline. They have gone on and 
on, butting their heads against the walls of law and order, 
largely because no one cared enough or was wise enough 
to start them right. If these inmates had been taught to 
think right, few of them would have acted wrong. 

Any right-minded parent would give anything he owns 
to prevent his child from getting behind prison bars. Some 
months ago an Etude Editorial, called “He Played the 
Wrong Instrument”, told the story of a father who pleaded 
with a judge to release his son who had been caught in 
the crime mesh from playing automatic gambling ma- 
chines. The father said, “I was too mean to lay out the 
money for a musical instrument he wanted to play.” It 
gave parents and tax-payers a new conception of the worth- 
whileness of grants made for music study. Here we have 
an opinion of a man, acquainted with penal affairs, who 
has for years been watching the disciplinary effect of 
music. If the discipline had begun earlier, prison life might 

have been averted. 

The San Quentin Sports-News contained one of the best 
expositions of the value of music we have ever read. “Why 

did Willie go wrong?” “What put him behind the bars?” 


[asitea a little news sheet printed upon green paper 


The main reason is that Willie evaded the discipline of 
society and determined to quarrel with it. The first real 
discipline he knew was that forced upon him within the 
prison walls. John Hendricks, Conductor of the San Quen- 
tin Prison Band, tells how music lessons might have kept 
Willie away from the prison gates. It is valuable, hard, 
cold logic from a man who has had years of experience 
in prison matters. Of course all parents are concerned about 
the success of their child; but, more than any material 
gain, is the need of protection of the child’s life from 
those dangers of modern society which may bring dis- 
grace and shame. Few parents, when they look at a child, 
ever imagine that the little one could by any possible 
chance lodge in prison. Still the prisons are filled with 
thousands of miserable men and women. But they are 
not the chief sufferers. Their sufferings are insignificant 
in comparison with those of the broken father and the 
crushed mother, with their heads bowed in misery every 
moment their dear one is in trouble. It is for this reason 
that we present in part the very fine article from this 
prison newspaper, the San Quentin Sports-News, which is 
reprinted from The Cue of Los Angeles. Let “Little Willie” 
have the disciplinary value of music study and his chances 
of getting into destructive mischief are reduced to a min- 
imum. The father, who invests in a musical instrument 
and music study for his child, may be making the wisest 
possible expenditure of his money. 

Writing in The Cue, John Hendricks says: 

“A prison is not a place for amusement, but for discipline 
and rehabilitation. ‘What,’ might question the one who 
knows nothing of the subject, ‘has music to do with 
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discipline and rehabilitation? To those who may have 
gone through the discipline of musical study, or have ex- 
perienced rehabilitation through the influence of great 
music, the answer is very clear. ~The effect of hearing and 
really knowing music, on the human character, is intan- 
gible, but none the less profound. 

“It is a significant fact that a surprisingly small number 
of inmates have had former musical training, especially 
in their young years. Why is this? It is unquestionably 
because those who had this discipline in their youth did 
not go wrong. Music helped them in two ways—discipline 
and character-building. Why doesn’t the traditional Little 
Willie want to study music? Every parent knows. that 
Little Willie would rather do almost anything else. Is it 
because Little Willie isn’t musical? Not at all. Little Willie 
doesn’t like to do anything which requires concentrated 
and disciplined effort, day in and day out over a period 
of years; something which means hourly practice or more 
before or after the regular school day. If Little Willie, in 
spite of the distaste for discipline natural to any healthy 
growing boy, succeeds in sticking with a musical instru- 
ment until it is mastered, he will rarely go wrong. He 
has had a training in self-mastery, represented by hours 
of work daily over a long period of time. He has also had 
the subtle influence .of being on intimate terms with musi- 
cal masterpieces. That is the reason that we find prac- 
tically no inmates who had a vigorous early musical train- 
ing. Such students almost never become inmates. 

“It is known to psychologists that forms of discipline 
which cause secret resentment are unsatisfactory. It is often 
very difficult to find forms of discipline which do not 
produce this bad condition. But a musical rehearsal ‘is 
such a form. 

“Men playing in a band rehearsal must come to rehearsal 
with parts prepared. This means that they must present 
audible proof that they have done work on the parts by 
themselves, and with no one to prod them. If they have 
done this, it shows a certain amount of self-discipline. But 
in the band rehearsal there is a new and important element 
which enters—that of social discipline. Each man is indi- 
vidually responsible for his own part—no one else can play 
it for him. But he must balance his part with the rest of 
the bandsmen. He cannot blow his part too loudly, to show 
off. This would unbalance all the rest of the band. Neither 
ean he play timorously; this unbalances the band just as 
much. He must do exactly his own share, neither more nor 
less. He must, to accomplish this end, take orders. The 
conductor’s baton must be followed; every beat of the 
time is set by the baton. If he follows it, he is taking 
orders. If he does not follow it, he knows that he is dis- 
rupting the music, and that the conductor will be forced 
to stop and give him individual correction. The baton also 
tells him whether to bring out his part over the rest, or 
whether to subordinate it for the good of the whole group. 
He must obey. This represents social discipline; yet the 
taking of such orders is not accompanied by any resent- 
ment, and the musical result of his obedience exerts that 
intangible influence of which we spoke before, for his bet- 
terment. It is a more powerful influence when he shares 
in the music through playing one small part in it. The 
discipline of the baton is impersonal. 

“An excellent feature from the standpoint of discipline 
is that no man can attempt to throw his guilt upon some- 
one else. If there has been a mistake played in the bass 
trombone part, then the player of the bass trombone must 
be the one who made it! The men learn to admit that 
they have the wrong idea, and to change it for the right 
one. They find that ‘they are respected for doing so; that 
it is not necessary to try to deny their guilt—the guilt of 
playing wrong notes, or an off-rhythm. If one of them does 
try to deny it, he merely becomes a laughingstock, since 
all the band can easily tell whence the mistake comes. 
These things occur, of course, as purely musical matters; 
yet there is no question but that they enter the lives of 
the inmates very deeply. 

“The rehearsals are character-building, both in their dis- 
cipline and in their musical influence. The man who learns 


to obey the conductor and his baton is not so apt to dis- 
obey the representative of the law. The man who hears 
unfolding in front of him the better musical result caused 
by his conforming to orders will not be apt to be resent- 
ful of the orders of society. The man who has iearned to 
admit, publicly, playing wrong notes, and has also pub- 
licly corrected it, will be less apt to try to shift onto others 
his own guilt of weightier crimes! 

“A prison is a place of discipline, but also one of reha- 
bilitation. Band work is a discipline of the best sort, the 
sort that leaves no bad effects, and is rehabilitating. There 
are very few inmates who have not been bettered through 
their contact with the best music which is presented to 
them by their confréres through the band; and when the 
inmate who has had band training graduates to the point 
of being paroled again to the outside world, he has not 
been degraded through experience as a convict, but on 
the other hand his is a graduation to a higher level of 
human behavior, understanding, codperation, and self- 
respect.” 

Accompanying this article was a series of ten programs 
which look far more like what might be heard in Carnegie 
Hall than behind prison walls. “Don Juan,” “Siegfried,” 
“Tannhauser,” “Peer Gynt,” “Egmont,” “Fidelio,” “Lohen- 
grin,” and other works, start the programs; and they are 
properly followed by popular numbers for the less ad- 
vanced musical intelligences. With a touch of grim humor, 
one program bears the theme song, Time on My Hands. 

In a supplementary letter to The Etude, Mr. Hendricks 
writes: 

“Music at San Quentin may be divided into four groups; 
the band, the orchestra, the choirs, and the music educa- 
tional program. All of these activities are in coéperation 
with the band, which acts as the focal point of all of 
the music work in the institution. The instrumental equip- 
ment is good, and the library of music is unusually com- 
plete. In the band department there are classes in music 
appreciation; in elementary music, in intermediate music, 
and in harmony and in arranging, for advanced musicians 
interested in professional or creative work. There are also 
available correspondence courses in these same subjects, 
for which high school or, in the case of harmony, univer- 
sity credits are obtainable. Under the supervision of the 
band, some of the men have been trained in various musi- 
cal professional work—not only in skilled performance on 
an instrument but also in composing, arranging and in 
copying notes. The band’s arrangers are given such diffi- 
cult orchestral scores as Richard Strauss’s ‘Thus Spake 
Zarathustra’, Tschaikowsky’s ‘Fourth Symphony’, Dukas’ 
‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’, ete., and make arrangements 
of them for band. I am quite sure that there are at present 
but two, even here in San Quentin Prison, who have had 
in their school days any serious training in music. 

“The use of music is found to have a most excellent 
effect on the inmates, in a large number of cases. It is felt 
that the music causes greater contentment, to say nothing 
of a balancing emotional effect. Aside from these more or 
less passive uses in preserving peace and order, music also 
has a very positive rehabilitating influence in many cases. 
Inmates who come into the institution are usually emo- 
tionally unbalanced. Some are psycopathically unbalanced, 
and others are at the very least in an overwrought condi- 
tion. Nothing is more powerful than music in acting as an 
emotional stabilizer. No matter what the background of 
the inmate, he will be better off for having heard fine 
music; and the band is often his first introduction to 
music of a better class, It is remarkable how many inmates 
learn to perform on instruments, or compose music, or 
both; who find an invaluable avocation, and in some cases 
a profession—which is a preventative against their form- 
ing bad associations or brooding over their troubles. Many 
of the several hundred men who are studying musie spend 
a great deal of time in practicing their instruments, and 
take a genuine pride in their achievements on them. This 
is the largest prison in the world and perhaps one of the 
best governed. The Warden and the Captain are both 

(Continued on, Page 608) 
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What a delightful group of children! All pupils of Miss Esther Quick, a_ progressive 
teacher of musical Lincoln, Nebraska. She writes, apologetically, ‘“‘At the time, I didn’t 


think of telling them to get their hands in correct position.” One of her recital programs 


appears at the end of this article. 


Make Your Pupils’ Recitals Fascinating 


FN A MID-WESTERN CITY, one teacher was so 
extraordinarily successful that he naturally made 
- many of the other teachers jealous. One of his bitter 
vals was heard to say, “I don’t see how he does it. 
ere it is only the second week in September and he gives 
recital in a crowded hall, and pupils fairly rush in upon 
m.” They did not know that the envied teacher had 
en hard at work preparing for that recital all during 
e springtime. 
Considering the matter merely from a very material 
andpoint, a fine pupils’ recital is the rational and logical 
ay of increasing the teacher’s patronage. In fact, the 
ipils’ recital is really the teacher’s “show window,” far 
tter than any other kind of advertising. No matter 
hat the teacher may say by word of mouth or in print, 
out himself, the thing that counts is what he is able to 
iow through the work of his pupils. Professor Strutter 
ay tell, in none too modest orotund tones, about his 
mous teachers or his great success with audiences; but, 
he is not able to produce pupils, he is like the doctor 
ho passes his patients over to the undertaker. What the 
iblic is interested in, in these days, are fine pupils, not 
ie teacher’s memoirs. 
More than this, the pupils’ recital is based upon one of 
@ most powerful and persistent of all human traits. 
sychologists call it “exhibitionism”, the natural desire to 
ive others see what we can do. This is particularly 
rong with children. Do not look down upon a child who 
called a “show off’. Almost all children are “show 
fs.” This characteristic should be used as a means of 
stering the child’s interest. We knew 
re teacher who had competitions in 
ale and arpeggio playing, with prizes 
ven for the best work at her recitals. 
© track meet ever aroused more in- 
st. Those who excelled in speed, pre- 
on and ease of performance were 
eered just as the spurts of a Cunning- 
m on the cinder track are hailed by joyous crowds. 
ere is nothing so convincing to a parent as to witness 
hear the success of his child. Of course he is biased 
m the start. How could he be otherwise? The pupil 
y not do as well as some others, but his chief concern 
n hearing his own child. More than this, he does not 
ose having other children to enjoy advantages better 
those of his own child. There is the story of one 
er who noted that another pupil of the same teacher 
dvancing more rapidly than his own son. He made 
ies and found that the other pupil was taking two 
rr lessons a week, while his child was receiving 
. The father of the other child was a business 
this irate parent saw to it at once that his 
two one-hour lessons a week. 
1 will produce for you in proportion to the 
put into it. A perfunctory recital of ordinary 
e made interesting, with trimmings. This 


depends upon the ingenuity of the teacher, not merely on 
the pieces selected, but also in the decoration of the 
studio and even in the costumes of the pupils. 

One teacher of our acquaintance gave a recital by little 
tots that was called “Musical Playtime.” At the expense 
of a few dollars she had one end of her studio decorated 
with colored balloons and a few toys. At the beginning, a 
pretty little girl who looked as though she might have 
been a not distant relative of Shirley Temple, came out 
and gave a greeting! 

This is the hour for playtime, 
Music is lots of fun; 
Now let us have a gay time, 
Just watch our fingers run. 
This was followed by the ensuing program in which 


every child was dressed in a homemade costume suggested 
by the piece to be played: 
PROGRAM 
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WILLIAM ROBERTS TILFORD 
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The following supplementary list of desirable material 
in the early grades might be used in a similar recital: 


Grave 1 to 1% 
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Grave 3 to 3% 
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Another ingenious teacher hit upon the idea of begin- 
ning a colonial recital with an imaginary conversation 
between George Washington, Thomas Jefferson and 
Francis Hopkinson. It ran like this: 


In Old Philadelphia 


Scene: The home of Francis Hopkinson in Philadelphia. 
Hopkinson is seated at the keyboard of the piano, which, 
to carry out the illusion, may be made to sound something 
like a harpsichord by laying lengths of thick paper over the 
piano wires. Enter George Washington and Thomas Je ffer- 
son. Jefferson is carrying a violin case. Time about 1790. 
HopKINSON 
Hello, Mr. President; Hello Mr. Sec- 
retary ! 
WASHINGTON 
Why not George and Tom as it al- 
ways used to be? 
HopxkKINSsON 
I did not know but that, since you 
have both risen to such heights, you would want to be 
addressed by your titles. 
WASHINGTON 
Nonsense, you know how Alexander Pope, in his 
“Essay on Criticism,” called pride “The never failing 
vice of fools.” But we have come together for music, 
wonderful music, and Tom has brought his violin and 
you are to play for us. And you, Francis, although you 
belong to the legal profession and are interested in bank- 
ing, are also a musician and our first composer. You, too, 
must play for us. 
JEFFERSON 
All I can play are a few jigs and ballads, but I have 
a great joy in playing those. Music has meant a great 
deal in my life. When I am tired out with trouble and 
work, I take up my fiddle and play until I am happy. 
WASHINGTON 
I wish that I could do that. The report has gotten 
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around that I can play the flute. This is not 
true, but I am a very great lover of music 
and I go to concerts and to the theater 
whenever I find an opportunity. I am very 
fond of the tunes from John Gay’s “The 
Beggar’s Opera.” 
JEFFERSON 
Now, I think that Francis ought to play 
his own famous song, “My Days Have 
Been so Wondrous Free.” 

(Francis Hopkinson plays this song, which 
is obtainable in printed form.) 
WASHINGTON 

Francis, that was fine. What do you 
think of this music that comes from Ger- 
many? 

HopPKINSON 

It is wonderful. Would you like to hear 
some? I have some German friends who 
arrived just last week. They speak little 


English, but I am sure that they would 
be glad to play for us. 
JEFFERSON 
Fine. Let them come. 

(Hopkinson opens a door and _ beckons. 
Enter the Waildach Family: Father, 
mother, two daughters and two sons.) 

HopKINSON 
Mr. President, and Mr. Secretary of 
State, these are my friends, The Wildach 
Family. 


Tue Witpacn FAmity (together) 

Ich habe die Ehre (ish hob-be dee air- 
uh; meaning, ‘I have the honor’)—as ail 
bow deeply. 

HoPKINSON 

They want you to play for us. Spielen 
sie bitte, Vater Wildach (speel-en see bit- 
tuh, fah-ter veel-dahk; meaning, ‘Play, if 
you please, Father Wildach’). Freilich! 
Freilich! (fry-lish; meaning, willingly). 

(Here the Teacher may insert a program 
of classics in various grades, with each 
number announced by its player, before 
performance. At the end the Wildach Fam- 
ily leave the room, while the American 
statesmen applaud. 

The teacher will find excellent material 
in the “Guide to New Teachers,” which 
will be sent to readers of THE Etunper, 
gratis, by its publisher. It will be inval- 
uable in the preparation of this program.) 

WASHINGTON 

That was very beautiful music, gentle- 
men. 

JEFFERSON 

I liked it, but I like my jigs and reels 
better. 

HopKINSON 
But the world has to advance. 
WASHINGTON 

Right you are, Francis; but I wonder 
what kind of music there will be in our 
America one hundred and fifty years or so 
from now. 

JEFFERSON 

Yes, I wonder; but I get fearfully sleepy 
this time of day. I can hardly keep my 
eyes open. (Goes to slecp.) 

WASHINGTON 

So do I. Last night I dreamed that I 
had been dead for eight score years, and 
that I awoke in a concert hall. (Goes to 
slecp.) 

HorkKINSON 

You must have heard much very strange 
music. Goodness! sleep is overcoming me 
too. I wonder if we all will have a dream 
like that (Goes to sleep.) 

Here the teacher may introduce a pro- 
gram of modern music taken from the 
following list: 


oF EpucaTIONAL Music 
OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Tarantelle Humoresque (Medium), 
E. Stevenson 
Danse Ancienne (Medium) ....F. Zachara 


A RECITAL 


Danse Negre (Medium)...... Cyril Scott 
Playera (Medium)........... E. Granados 
Cuban Dance (Medium)..... Mana-Zucca 
Souvenir. (Easy) 5 vcckicw tie cree Ty Fi Svat 
The Green Lisard (Easy)..... . Vellones 
Vision Infernale (Medium) ..... re: Poldini 
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On the Village Green (Easy)... Henriques 
The Lure of the Sea (Medium) ..A. Mason 
Polka from “Schwanda der Dudelsack- 

pfeifer” (Difficult)....... J. Weinberger 
Danse Russe (Difficult)..... {. Stravinsky 
Preludes, Opus 34, Nos. 13, 16, 17, 24 

(Medium) ©... cs. arenes D. Shostakovich 
A Juggler in Normandy (Easy), 


E. Lehman 
Cubanoia’ (Easy). eeeeaeeees D. Saperton 
Marche Militaire (Medium) ....E. Poldini 
Festival of the Dragon......... C. Haubiel 


The Fountain of the Acqua Paola 
(Difhcult) #5. pees eee C. Griffes 
Espana (Difficult) ....Chevillard-Chabrier 


Cee ees Os GaGa Oe Gn Gs GaGaGs Guu CaGadsenaeGa GaGa 


Majesty of the Deep (Medium) ..G. Hamer 


Valse Tsigane+(Easy)........ M. Levitski 
Valse Petite (Easy).......... H. H. Huss 
Triana (Difficult ) ‘aan Ce oe I. Albeniz 
A Fountain Set in Flowers 

(Eeasy)” cxctes sree faite steers J. Weissheyer 
Notturno (Difficult).......... O. Respighi 


Pondering Cidsy) i oe oleae C. Burleigh 
The Pompadour’s Fan (Medium), 
C. W. Cadman 


Villanelle (Medium) ........ J. H. Rogers 
Minuetto Classico (Easy)..... Li. avepaed 
Petite Scene de Ballet (Easy)...E. Schiitt 
Mascarade (Medium) ....... F. Borowski 


(Continued on Page 612) 


Firty YEARS Aco Tu1s MontTH 


EDWARD BAXTER 
PERRY, who shamed 
physical handicaps by 
becoming, in spite of 
blindness, one of the 
most brilliant pianists 
and most broadly 
learned musicians in 
the American profes- 
sion of his day, gave 
this charming word picture of the man- 
ner in which Liszt, his teacher, con- 
ducted his classes in which several of 
his favorite pupils were from our land: 

“His manner with pupils and social 
friends varied widely according to his 
mood.and the persons he was with. It 
comprised all the shades, from an in- 
imitable courtly politeness, an almost 
caricatured suavity, to positive rude- 
ness and supercilious snobbishness. One 
evening, having found special favor with 
the master, rather through a sudden 
whim of his own than any unusual 
merit, he cordially invited myself and 
friend to come and smoke with him 
at an appointed hour next day; but 
on our arrival the wind of his temper 
had changed, and he audibly commanded 
the valet to ‘tell the fellows he was 
sick, or dead, or not at home; or any- 
thing that would send them where the 
pepper grows.’ 

“No consideration for the feelings or 
opinions of others seemed to have 
weight with him, and his imperious will 
brooked no check, not even from official 
authority. Once, having accompanied 
one of his many favorites to the railway 
station, an unusual piece of gallantry 
for him, who was ordinarily content 
with receiving without returning atten- 
tions, and finding the train late and 
waiting-room close, the party moved 


chairs to the broad shady platform. 

“Scarcely were they seated when the 
depot master, with all the pompous and 
aggressive authority of a small German 
official, bustled up, declaring they must 
not sit there; it was not permitted. 
Liszt rose with his most crushing dig- 
nity, demanding: “Do you know, sir, 
whom you are addressing? I am the 
Doctor Liszt.’ 

“The little official, not to be daunted, 
replied: ‘I can’t help it if you’re Doctor 
Lord Almighty; I have my orders, and 
if you don’t vacate this platform I shall 
help you to do so.’ 

“Not disposed for a scuffle, the party 
withdrew. But that afternoon, by special 
order of the Grand Duke, that platform 
was wreathed in flowers and hung with 
banners. A grand piano was moved on, 
and seats for several hundred, and the 
élite of Weimar assembled to listen to 
a grand concert in which the great, the 
world-famous Liszt fairly outdid him- 
self, proud to demonstrate before all 
eyes that he would sit on that platform 
if he chose. Worthy triumph for im- 
mortal genius! 

“Yet on. occasion he could be noble, 
kindly and benevolent. Much that he 
has done for art is grand and lasting, 
and all who have heard him play must 
count those moments as among the 
most memorable of their lives. And 
when we remember that from boyhood 
on he was the spoiled pet of royalty, 
the idol of a world, that the Pope of 
Rome was for years his friend and 
host, and that now, in his old age, he 
lives like a prince, without earning or 
owning.a dollar, the guest of monarchs 
wherever he goes—which one of us 
could say with confidence: ‘I could have 
borne greatness better?’ ” 
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Getting Acquainted With the Keyboard 
“By LYNN C. CHAMBERS 


THE FOLLOWING exercise is a good one 
for giving the young piano student an ac- 
quaintance with the keyboard; and it will 
also exercise the underarm muscles. 
Begin with the thumb on the right 
hand on Middle C, and skip to E, using 
second finger; bring the thumb up to E 
and hold it down while the second finger 
skips again to G, Bring the thumb up to 
G and let second finger go on to B, and 
so on up the keyboard to second C above 
middle C, using only the thumb and 
second finger on every other white key. 
The thumb will lead in coming back down 
the keyboard, holding every other white 
key until the second finger catches it. Do 
this, using the thumb and each of the 


fingers in turn till all are exercised. 
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Follow the same procedure with the left 
hand, only begin with middle C and pro- 
ceed downward to second C below, and 
return. The keys should be struck with a 


firm, decisive touch, avoiding all tendency 


toward staccato. 
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‘has its possibilities. 


RadioW 
a Flashes 


‘By PAUL GIRARD 


How FAR boEs the influence of radio ex 
tend? How many listeners are represent 
by each letter sent to a radio station? § 
far, no one can answer either of these ques 


tions accurately. The circle widens, how 
ever, and interest grows even beyond th 
confines of our own country. The Nationa 
Broadcasting Company tells us that a yea 
ago, when its short-wave stations to for- 
eign countries were inaugurated, the first 
month of broadcasts brought in only on 
hundred fifty-seven pieces of mail. Fo 
months later the number had increased 
over ten times as many. At the end : 
the ninth month over three thousand letter. 
were being received monthly, and at th 
end of the year there were some three 
thousand, five hundred letters coming in 
each month, from over eighty-two coun- 
tries, protectorates and colonies. 

Letters from Brazil claim that over fo 
percent of the people of a town of five 
thousand are tuning in regularly on NBC's 
short-wave stations every night. A listener 
in Guatamala relays that he knows of over 
fifty families who tune in regularly. 

The fixed language system, an outgrowt 
of extended research into the progran 
needs of short-wave listeners in Lati 
America and Europe, is given greates 
credit for the gain in audience response 
reports an NBC official. The schedule i 
so arranged that uninterrupted sixty-minut 
programs in Spanish, Portuguese, Frene' 
German, Italian and English are broadcas’ 
seven days a week, at exactly the sam 
hours each day, between 9:00 A.M. anc 
1:00 A. M. EDST. 

Off for the summer, the popular progran 
Tune Up Time, featuring Andre Kos 
telanetz’s forty-five piece orchestra anc 
Kay Thompson and her Rhythm Singers 
returned recently to the airways via Colum} 
bia Broadcasting System on Mondays 8: 0M 
to 3:30" P.M. EDST: 

A new show on the airways, which seem: 
to be attracting some attention, is Colum 
bia’s Gay Nineties, heard Sundays at 6:0 
to 6:30 P.M., EDST. All the old tune! 
that grandad and grandma, pop and m 
sang are featured. The producer of th 
show peered back more than four decade 
for his material. It is an hilarious pro 
gram of song and story. And to make i 
more realistic for the audience at thy 
broadcasts, the cast is garbed in costume 
of the era. Audiences are invited to joi 
in the singing of some of the old numbers 
but no one knows the size of the audie 
actually singing a song for it is safe td 
conjecture that there is one or more 1 
front of every loud speaker that is tunec 
in. All the world loves to remember ole 
times and to relax for a little while | 
their memories. Columbia’s Gay Nisg ie 


Summertime being over, the transie: 
shows of the airways will be giving w 
to some interesting new as well as o 
regular features. Now is the time to beg 
looking over the weekly schedules a 
marking down your favorite broadca 
It is a good idea to keep a notebook hi 
around your radio with a page for e 
day in the week. Jot down the progra 
that look good, then when you are 
and want to listen to the radio you _ 
know just what to turn to and at wv 
time. Later on you can revise | 
so that it contains only your : 
Some listeners like to keep Ben 
so that they can me back 
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JOHN BROWNLEE 


Leading Baritone of The Metropolitan Opera 


A Conference Secured Expressly for THe Erupr 
°By STEPHEN WEST 


O THE ZEALOUS YOUNG SINGER who 

would make his career something more than a 

mere means of livelihood, a mastery of musical 
tyle ranks equally important with vocal technic. This, 
Oo my mind, is a point all too often neglected. There 
eems to be current a nebulous impression that one has 
mly to learn to sing, after which happy event he is 
juite ready to mount upon any stage, acquiring the de- 
ails of acting as time goes on, and leaving the chief 
esponsibility with the dramatic coaches. Nothing could 
more erroneous. Neither singing nor acting can ra‘se 
me’s work to the level of artistry until a sure mastery 
% musical style has been acquired. 

What, exactly, is musical style? It is an enormously 
ig thing, and difficult to define. Let us begin by illus- 
ration. The reader has doubtless attended performances, 
ither concert or operatic, in which the singer emitted 
il the correct notes, went through all the proper motions, 
ind still left the listener with a profound feeling of 
omething wanting. Such a performance creates no 
jositive impression of character or of conviction. On 
he other hand, a truly great artist at work—an artist 
ike Chaliapin or Schumann-Heink, let us say—leaves 
pon one the impression of having witnessed a living, 
Jesh and blood character at grips with his problems. 
[he notes and the gestures, agreeable as they may be, 
ire not the important features of the impression received 
yy the hearer. They are simply contributory factors in 
| portrayal of real life. All of which means that the 
convincing portrayal lacks vital style, while Chaliapin’s 
verformance had it. Which, in turn, means that this 
matter of style has to do with digging one’s way under 
he externals of arias and motions, and bringing to the 
urface the psychological truth of every character, and 
very song, one performs. 


Authenticity in Style 


MANY DIFFERENT ELEMENTS go to the building of style. 
First is the distinction between concert and operatic 
styles. The great concert stylist creates his own pictures 
with no external help by way of costumes, effects, or 
chestral color; he externalizes his ideas so as to con- 
fince his hearers of the truth of all they do not see. 
‘The great operatic stylist uses the more elaborate 
ials at his disposal to recreate, not an idea, but 
i moving picture of life and character. His most readily 
ssible aids are, of course, the external elements, 
ccuracy of costumes and wigs and make-up, authenticity 
deportment, conviction of stage business. He not only 
ust permit his Rigoletto and his Don Giovanni to be- 
ye differently from each other; he also must calculate 
s effects with very definite reasons why they behave 
and the reasons must penetrate beneath mere gestures 


. 


aracters of the men. Things like these, of course, 
verified in books and pictures. There is something 
important, though, than these external aids. That 
he inner truth of a portrayal. To project this inner 
must first possess it. And, to possess it, one 
do a great deal of studying beyond the matter of 
g and making gestures. It is an emphasis on pre- 
point of training that the young artist most 


feelingly of this aspect of artistic prepa- 
¢ my own career began in an atmosphere 
it. I grew up in Melbourne, Australia, which 
removed as a place can be from the 
up as “tradition,” and where stylistic 
only by hearsay. Then, in my student 


days there were no short wave radio programs. Thus 
I know at first hand the problems confronting a beginner 
who must carve out his traditions for himself. And I 
know, too, that the thing can be done. 

Australians cling with affectionate tenacity to the tra- 
dition of home. Having fewer outside distractions, we 
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make our own amusements. The old Scotch tradition of 
making music at home was kept vigorously alive in 
my family. We had Sunday night home concerts, and I 
can recall no time in my life when I was not actively 
familiar with music. We also have the British fondness 
for choral music, and many contests are organized on 
the pattern of the old Welsh Eisteddfods, for the en- 
couragement of the young people. At nineteen I was 
fortunate enough to win first place in one of these con- 
tests. It brought me a gold medal, several prizes, and 
much encouragement. This led to engagements to take 
part in the “Elijah” of Mendelssohn and in several per- 
formances of the “Passions” of Bach, all of which were 
thoroughly enjoyed, though I was in no sense a pro- 
fessional. 

While rehearsing for one of these events, there was 
a sudden commotion in the hall. A very imperious lady 
appeared, with emphatic inquiries as to who the young 


baritone might be. But this was not so interesting to 
me as her later insistence that I must go straight off 
to Europe to study for something more than occasional 
appearances in non-professional choral This 
was all very agreeable to hear, but I did not take the 
lady’s words too seriously because I did not yet know 
who she might be. Imagine my feverish excitement when 
I learned that it was Melba; and I owe much to her 
continued kindly interest. 


“The Style’s the Man” 


Upon MEeEtsa’s Apvice I gave up my work as chartered 
accountant and went to Europe to study. There I dis- 
covered the amazing difference between “studying voice” 
and mastering musical style. 

I have spoken of my own experiences only to draw a 
possible parallel between them and the problem facing 
many young Americans: How to get hold of this mas- 
tery of style which is difficult to acquire at home. There 
must be many gifted young beginners in the more out- 
lying communities, who wish ardently to learn and yet 
do not know quite what to do next. My advice to them 
is to go abroad, to take the smallest opening available, 
no matter how poorly paid or unglamorous it my be, 
and to absorb the very spirit of style, at its source. Do 
small work; learn while you do it; and let the big 
offers wait until you have something more than mere 
voice to bring to them. 

This will sound extremely reactionary, I am afraid, 
to those Americans who take pride in their very ex- 
cellent conservatories and the all American oppor- 
tunities they offer. Can we not learn to sing at home? 
they will ask. If the ultimate goal were 
merely singing, I should answer, “Yes.” 
One can learn to sing anywhere. But 
once you are launched upon a career, it 
will be found that the fight for advance- 
ment requires stronger weapons than mere 
singing. The difference between the vocal 
craftsman and the finished artist is calcu- 
lated in terms of that elusive style which, 
logically enough, is best absorbed at its 
source. I say this in no disparagement of 
America’s many excellent opportunities ; 
but I have learned through experience that 
secondhand impressions lose their vitality. 
To study about the traditions of the great 
Opéra in Paris and the smaller houses in 
Italy is better than nothing; but best of 
all is to take even the smallest position in 
one of these very houses, and there to 
learn operatic traditions at first hand, from 
the ground up. 


concerts. 


Our Maiden Voyage on Operatic 
Seas 


My OPERATIC DEBUT was made at Covent 
Garden, in 1926, in the very performance 
of La Bohéme which marked Melba’s fare- 
well to the stage. A year later, I made my 
Parisian début, at the Opéra, in “Thais.” 
I was then invited to become a pensionnaire 
of the Paris Opéra, an appointment seldom 
made to foreigners. And there it was that 
I was able to plunge into the study of 
style. 

The Paris Opéra maintains perhaps the 
most useful system in the world for help- 
ing beginning artists. Besides functioning 
as a public opera house, it acts as a com- 
plete training There are classes 
and practice periods and endless concen- 
trated drills; and the veteran members of 
the company act as teachers, taking the 
youngsters in hand, and showing them how 
to walk, to rise, to cross the stage. A special 
section of the gallery is set aside for the students, who pay 
reduced prices for their tickets and sit there, score in 
hand, watching the morning’s theoretic studies come to 
life. Then, too, there are the archives of the Opéra to 
consult, with their old programs, books of operatic and 
dramatic history, old pictures and prints. It means much 
to a youngster, who knows nothing of anything, to be 
able to consult these treasures and so to find out exactly 
how Maurel and Plangon and De Reszke dressed their 
parts; to copy details of dress and make-up for use in 
his own work. Altogether a different matter from going 
to some costumer and asking him to design you a 
suit ! 

Another advantage of foreign apprenticeship is the 
sense of the languages. One can learn Latin and Greek 
from a book, but living tongues are not properly learned 
unti! they are spoken. The conscientious singer should 
speak the languages in which he sings. My actual vocal 


school. 
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studies in Paris were under Dinh Gilly, 
famous at the Metropolitan thirty years 
ago, and especially distinguished for his 
performance, with Caruso and Destinn, in 
Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West.” I 
learned much from him, but just as much 
away from the studio, drinking the atmos- 
phere of Saint-Sulpice into my studies for 
“Manon”; getting the feel of the very Latin 
Quarter where the people of “La Bohéme” 
held sway; chattering French with a dozen 
other students, from all parts of the world, 
all ardently engaged in the same business of 
first hand absorption; or reporting some 
especially exciting new discovery to some 
pompously dignified old member of the 
Opéra, who had known Gounod and Masse- 
net and Puccini, and could crown one’s ef- 
forts with a bit of first hand advice, 
personally transmitted. There I learned the 
excellent trick of playing my own guitar 
accompaniment to the Serenade of Don 
Giovanni. Things like that make up study 
in its best sense. 

Let me emphasize, however, that study 
of this kind is suitable only for those young 
artists already on their way to a career. 
Student beginners, who have no idea of 
what they are working towards, for the 
excellent reason that they have yet to 
prove themselves, are not ready for it. They 
would do much better to stop at home. I 
had my best training in style after I had 
made my Parisian début. Young profes- 
sionals, however, would find it a distinct 
advantage in their future careers to let 
the Metropolitan and the big offers wait 
for three or four years, until they have 
had a period of working experience in 
some traditional company (no matter how 
small), where they can absorb style, lan- 
guage, and atmosphere, at first hand. There 
is a great temptation, I know, to blossom 
out at once with fine sounding and well 
paying engagements; but it pays best in 
the end to go ahead slowly, consecrating 
one’s best efforts over a given period of 
years, to a mastery of that all important 
style which alone can make for finished 
artistry. 


The Golden Era of Song 


As A MATTER OF FACT, none of us to-day 
can have the same ideal working conditions 
that Melba’s generation enjoyed. Possibly 
this is why that particular generation of 
singers stand supreme. Besides absorbing 
the elements of style and tradition, these 
artists actually knew the composers who 
wrote the works. I have heard Melba tell 
often of working out some detail of char- 
acterization with Massenet or Gounod. And 
what did such discussions consist of ? Never 
of how to produce tones or make gestures. 
All the study centered in the background 
of psychological accuracy, in the basic 
character of the personage. How did he 
think and feel? What did he do in any 
given situation, as the result of his nature 
and his emotions? That is how good char- 
acterizations are built. 

Melba was an enormously stimulating 
person with whom to work. She had two 
separate personalities; a public one and a 
private one. In public, or at work, she was 
completely intolerant of mediocrity. The 
least show of deficiency in singing or in 
general musicianship would bring forth a 
sharply outspoken rebuke. She had tre- 
mendous respect for the music as it was 
written. When less faithful artists ventured 
to take liberties with some phrase, Melba 
could be heard to inquire whether this score 
was actually the work of Gounod, or 
whether he had had collaborators? When 
one worked in a cast with her, there was 
that in her personality that made one 
strike sparks, almost in spite of one’s self. 
She could hold up the level of an entire 
performance, sheerly through the force of 
her natural personality. Melba was an 
accomplished musician, a fine pianist and 
organist, and a thorough student. She 
founded the Melba Conservatorium in Mel- 
bourne, and devoted much time to the work 
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there whenever she was at home. And my 
own experience bears witness to her kind- 
ness to beginners. 

In private life she was warm, kindly and 
tolerant. She would have been a distin- 
guished person if she had never sung a 
note. She had a great mind and an inborn 
gift for dominating people—in such an 
agreeable way that they did not realize 
they were being led in control. I well re- 
member how Melba held court in Paris. 
Her drawing room would be crowded with 
artists, writers, musicians, statesmen, poli- 
ticians; and Melba would circulate from 
group to group, talking to each guest in 


his own language and about the topics 
which interested him most. It was a re- 
markable experience to hear Melba explain 
the truth of the political situation to some 
cabinet minister, just arrived from the 
Senate. 

Melba made a point of singing for the 
men in prison; and she regularly refused to 
sing Home, Sweet Home on such visits, lest 
she hurt the men too deeply. My favorite 
recollection of Melba concerns the day on 
which she stood god-mother to my own 
small daughter. 

Many people say that Melba was a fine 
vocalist but an indifferent actress; that she 


Music of Worth to the Movies 


By VERNA ARVEY 


beauty of a single theme is the out- 

standing element in a musical creation; 
but it may also. happen that the theme 
itself is unimportant, while the composer’s 
method of development assumes the greater 
importance. This is no less true of film 
music, depending on the ability of the com- 
posers or composer assigned to each pic- 
ture. For example, Twentieth Century Fox 
has produced “Three Musketeers” with Don 
Ameche and the Ritz Brothers: a film that 
is almost completely underscored. For this, 
the original songs (that is, the thematic 
material) were supplied by Sam Pokrass. 
These are topical songs, in light mood, 
with the exception of one love song that 
is heard throughout the picture. But the 
development of the themes and the intricate 
job of weaving them into the film were 
entrusted to two men, Charles Maxwell 
and Dr. Ernst Toch, noted Viennese mod- 
ernist. Naturally, the work called for all 
the technical resources at their command, 
and the completed score contains much of 
their own original material. 


I SOMETIMES HAPPENS that the 


He, as composer, was actually a collabo- 
rator. When he came to Hollywood he dis- 
covered that the composer usually is un- 
acquainted with the director! The film is 
made, shown to the composer, and the 
music required to be ready in a very few 
days—a breath taking and often thankless 
process. “Up to now music has been a 
sort of queer stepchild in films,” Toch once 
declared. “It has been given little attention, 
while every other detail is planned pains- 
takingly. It could have a much bigger 
function.” Toch is of the opinion that films 
would benefit by the employment of more 
serious composers, but only in the event 
that these men were engaged to underscore 
two pictures a year, then allowed freedom 
for their own creative work, so that they 
would not become stale in an atmosphere 
which converts inspiration to a commercial 
proposition. 

Incidentally, Don Ameche (who sings a 
great deal in “Three Musketeers”) sang 
in St. Borchman’s Choir in his boyhood. 
Since then his baritone voice has been 
heard a great deal over the radio as well 


A MUSICAL CINEMA STAR 


Many of Hollywood’s shining lights have been very capable musicians, including 
Ernest Torrence, Lewis Stone, Wallace Beery, Ramon Novarro and many others. 
Elissa Landi, who has been variously reported as a grandchild of the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria and again as a member of an English theatrical family, is 
likewise a musician and is here seated at one of the new console pianos. 


Dr. Toch’s experience in films has been 
unique, for he has underscored British 
films, as well as some Hollywood prod- 
ucts. “Catherine the Great,” “Private Life 
of Don Juan,” “Little Friend,” “Peter 
Ibbetson” and “Outcast” are some of those 
on which he has worked. In England, he 
worked from the script with the director, 


as in interesting stellar rdles in the films. 

Yet another film promises to make use 
of Stephen Foster’s songs, as well as of 
Negro spirituals and other Southern folk- 
songs. This is “Way Down South,” star- 
ring Bobby Breen and dealing with that 
so romantic and pictureful plantation life 
on the Mississippi. 


was cold. In the later years of her career 
when I knew her, this was certainly 
true. Although no longer young then, s 
dominated the scene, not only portrayin 
but becoming every character she playe 
If the charge was true in her earlier years, 
I wonder if the fault did not lie in the gen4 
eral demands of the times? In the Golden 
Age of song, the singing itself stood sy 
preme. It is only in recent years, it woul 
seem, that audiences have become conscious! 
of the eye values in music. Doubtless the 
movies have contributed to this. No matte 
how gloriously a lady might sing to-day, 
we would no longer be willing to accept the! 
overbuxom Mimis and Violettas of past 
decades, whose death by consumption, as) 
per the libretto’s requirements, must have 
called for an artist’s imagination on the 
part of the audience. 

On one point Melba remained inflexible, 
Kind as was her interest in me, and greatly 
as she helped me in mastering style, she! 
would never give me the least bit of vocal! 
teaching. In this, she held to the view of! 
her own great teacher, Marchesi: “Only al 
man can develop a man’s voice, and only aj 
woman can develop a woman's.” Looking} 
back it seems that Melba did very little! 
talking about vocal theory. If one were aj 
professional singer at all, that phase of his. 
equipment was to be taken quite for granted 
—exactly as an athletic instructor takes for 
granted that his pupils know how to walk, 
Her concern was with the meaning behind 
the music, and with the stylistic accuracy 
of its interpretation and projection. This is 
the point upon which our younger artists 
of to-day would do well to concentrate. 


Climbing 
By ROWENA GAILEY 


THE LATE FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, 
world famous pianist and teacher, likened 
a student's progress in piano playing to 
climbing a ladder. First one foot is thrust 
ahead, and next the foot behind is pulled 
up and put ahead of the first one. 

The application of the simile is obvious. 
The “foot behind” is the student’s weakest 
point. With this thought in mind Mrs. 
Zeisler was constantly on the lookout for 
her pupil’s “foot behind.” When located, 
work was concentrated on this point until 
in time the student invariably found that 
the “foot behind” had gone up ahead and 
the time had come to search for the next 
weakest point. A uniform progress was 
gained in this way. 

Perhaps the student’s scales and runs 
were not as smooth as they should be. In 
that case one certain finger might be weaker 
than the others. That finger was located 
and trained until it became even stronger 
than the others. 

Perhaps the arpeggios were the least bit 
jerky. Was the student’s hand_ tightly 
bound? Was he putting his thumb under 
quickly enough? Was the thumb curved 
properly? The detail causing the trouble 
was sought out and given intensive work 
and study. The point which to-day might 
be the pupil’s weakest would later on very 
likely be one of his strongest. By that time 
another “weakest point” probably would 
have crept to the foreground and be next 
in line for attention. 

Mrs. Zeisler often remarked, “I do 
teach just piano playing,” and she pointe 
out that the same principles she taught 
in connection with music study could 
applied to many other things. We ca 
climb the ladder in a broader way b 
singling out the greatest fault of our cha 
acter and giving it our concentrated 
tention. 


ke Kk OK * 
“The works of Bach for the clavie 


Testament; Beethoven's sonatas the Net 
we must believe in the one and the other 


who was a 
votee of Czerny, enjoyed pointing to the fact 
, Selly as the teacher of Liszt, Dohler, Thalberg, 
éll, Leschetizky and Anna Caroline de Belleville, Czerny 
the educational ancestor of more pianists than any 
in history. When one thinks of all the pupils of 
y’s pupils, and all of their pupils, it is evident that 
reat dynasty of pianism may be traced to this Czech 
agog. It should be remembered that his more than 
2 thousand works are, in many instances, in themselves 
nposed of sets of studies. In this manner, this remark- 
ible genius penetrated to almost every nook and cranny 
»f piano technic. 
Time and again, pedagogs have striven to find sub- 
titutes for Czerny. Many of these have been very in- 
renious and well worthy of consideration; yet, somehow, 
pianist who has been through the refining course of 
| series of Czerny studies acquires a finish, an ease, and 
force, which are indispensable to fine playing. This 
not mean that every pupil must be put through the 
re Czerny mill. In fact, many of the studies I have 
tten have been issued to economize time and avoid 
essary redundancy. Yet I believe that every student 
d have a comprehensive course of Czerny. 
late Emil Liebling, a “grand pupil” of Czerny, 
; he was a pupil of Liszt, made a collection in 
volumes known as the ‘“Czerny-Liebling,” 
which contains many of the indispensable studies. 
‘he student who is making a serious study of 
o may well investigate upon the completion 
of this list the following extremely valuable studies. 


“School for the Left Hand, Op. 399.” 

“The Art of Finger Dexterity, Op. 740.” 

“School of Ornaments, Op. 355.” 

“Sonate d’Etude, Op. 258.” 

“Grand Exercise de Trille, Op. 151.” 

bocca ta, Op. 92.” 

- “School of the Virtuoso, Op. 365.” 
“Forty Daily Studies, Op. 337.” 

“12 Preludes and Fugues, Op. 400,” above 

| all his others, a master work of science 

and of technic. 


oe 


These should be the daily vitamins for every vir- 
uoso who wishes to preserve his clearness, pre- 
ision and purity of execution. The late Ferruccio 
Busoni used to say that he could hear in the 
echnic of an unknown pianist whether his edu- 
ation was “with Czerny” or “without Czerny.” 
[he same criticism might be directed to the stu- 
lent who has had a course of Bach or has not 
aad the blessing of the “Cantor of Leipzig.” 
_Czerny was no mere mechanical ring master. 
eetsher that he was a pupil of no less than 
sudwig von Beethoven; and the records indicate 
t he devoted far more time, with his famous 
the to interpretative and artistic problems than 


the mechanical sudies for which he is famous. 
icians realize that many of his works have 
uine musical feeling and excellent taste. It 
t also be remembered that Czerny was an 
emely well read man and had many distin- 
ed friends. His “Umriss der ganzen Musik- 
ihichte” (“Survey of the Entire Music History”) was 
msidered one of the finest musical histories of its time. 


Ousting Kinks from History 


fost OF THE BIOGRAPHIES OF LISzT devote only a few 
nes to the relations between the great teacher and his 
apil of genius. Many of them also seem to understand 
ig of the generous personality, of the talent of the 
musician, which was a part of Czerny’s char- 
. They speak of Czerny as though he were a dry 
1 unmusical pedant, who would have made a martyr 
young Liszt by obliging him to work for hours 
sh exercises and to play the “empty” and “useless” 
itions of Clementi; for so they called those works. 
learned people are more royalist than the king 
For Liszt always held his first teacher in the 
d most grateful esteem. He respected Czerny’s 
s and took pleasure in praising his patience, 
ary pedagogical intelligence, his knowledge, 
y, and modesty. 
ago, when I was in Vienna, to assist in 
rnational competition in piano playing, 
int "za ished, “Memoirs of Czerny” 
been They were written in 
y was fifty-one years old. In these 
all Czerny’s contemporaries 


‘ished. Evidently he was 
he was sought as a 
‘as an excellent one. 


Crerny, 
Master of 


Masters 


CARL CZERNY 


By the Celebrated 
French Piano Virtuoso 
and Author 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP 


M. Philipp’s high position in the musical world 
is indicated by Ignace Jan Paderewski’s introduc- 
tion to a book upon the works of Chopin, which 
M. Philipp has been preparing. 

Mr. Paderewski writes: “My dear colleague, I. 
Philipp, is an artist by the grace of the muses, 
teacher of world-wide renown, occupying one of 
the highest places in musical life, not only in 
France, but in the entire world. His profound 
knowledge of the piano, his brilliant career as a 
pedagog, his rare culture, and his methodical mind, 
have given him the qualities demanded by his great 
work.” 


His “Preludes and Fugues, Op. 400” are sufficient evi- 
dence of his musical knowledge. 

It is hard to imagine how conscientiously and how 
carefully Czerny devoted himself to the extraordinary 
child who had been intrusted to him. He felt responsible 
for the boy’s whole musical education, and it is easy to 
see from passages in the memoirs what fatherly care 
he bestowed, without remuneration, on the little “Franzi,” 
as he called the boy. He believed that a young artist, no 
matter how remarkable, could not be rightly developed 
without the guidance of a master, an understanding, de- 
voted and disinterested friend. How many years of un- 
productive effort were thus spared the young Liszt! It 
is not at all improbable that Czerny’s generosity in giving 
Liszt instruction without any fees: inspired the Hungarian 
master to teach for many years and without fees the 
long list of noted pupils who later became great virtuosi. 
Czerny was, naturally, very proud of his distinguished 
protégé. 

Madame Ramann, in a biography of Liszt, which is full 
of errors, and intentional errors, accuses Czerny of not 
having understood his talented pupil; and she says that 
he obliged Liszt to work for hours on exercises and 
Clementi. This story of Ramann’s has been re- 
peated by almost all the biographers of Liszt; and 
not one of them took the trouble to verify it by 
going to the source, that is, by reading the “Recol- 
lections of Czerny,” a part of which were pub- 
lished in 1842. The complete manuscript of the 
recollections, from which one could learn so many 
interesting facts about Beethoven, Hummel, Liszt, 
Thalberg, and others, is in Vienna and has never 
been published as a whole. 


The Master Does Justice 


IN READING THESE MEMOIRS it is easy to see the 
conscientiousness with which Czerny devoted him- 
self to his talented little pupil. A genius can only 
be developed by a wise guide, a friend who seeks 
to help him avoid the mistakes of early study 
which waste precious time; and in this respect 
Czerny was marvelous as an educator of Liszt. 
Liszt, indeed, had for his master a great affection 
and an unbounded gratitude. As for Czerny, the 
great pedagog foresaw the extraordinary role 
which his pupil was going to play, not alone as 
a performer, but also as a composer. Fortunately 
his description of his first relations with Liszt 
have been preserved. He wrote, “One morning 


panied by a little boy of about eight years. He 
asked me to hear and to judge the playing of the 
child. It was a poor little creature, delicate and 
pale, who behaved at the piano as if he were 
possessed. I was quite overwhelmed. His playing 
was irregular, not correct, superficial, and he used 
any fingering at all. Nevertheless, I was surprised 
by the innate talent of the child. I made him read 
at sight some little pieces; and, although he made 


sical that I was interested in the highest degree. 

‘Nature has truly created here a pianist,’ I said to 
myself. His father wished me to give him a theme for 
improvising ; and, without knowing one rule of harmony, 
he invented charming things which astonished me 
greatly. 

“The father told me that his name was Liszt and in- 
formed me further that he was in the employ of Prince 
Esterhazy, and that, as he knew something about music, 
he had made little Franz study. He asked me to under- 
take the musical education of his son the following year, 
when he was coming to live in Vienna. I accepted with 
pleasure, for the child had made such an impression 
upon me, and I made out immediately a scheme of ex- 
ercises and scales for him to work on. Several months 
later Liszt came to Vienna with his son, took the apart- 
ment next to mine, and, as I was very busy during the 
day, I worked with the child in the evening. 

“T never had a more intelligent pupil, more industrious, 
more understanding, more deferential. Experience had 
taught me that such a talented child would not willingly 
devote himself to the necessary technic, so it seemed 
unavoidable to me to pay attention, above all, to the 
skill of his fingers, so that later his musical development 
would not have to suffer for lack of technic. In a short 
time he was able to play all the scales in all keys, with 
rare evenness and perfection of touch. I had him study 
sonatinas of Clementi; and, in working carefully on 
those principles in which he was lacking, I tried to 
impart to him rhythm, beauty of tone, musical declama- 
tion, and correct fingering. 

“The little boy was so lively, so gay, so mischievous, 
that it was some time before he could accustom himself 
to such severe discipline; but, at the end of several 
months of this work, I had him play some Hummel, 
some Ries, Moscheles, and even Beethoven and Bach. His 
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in 1819, I received a visit from a man accom-- 


some errors, he put into them a meaning so mu- - 
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technic far aavanced that he had 
only to think of the musical aspect of 
these works and he understood immediately 
the character and spirit of them. 

“T obliged him to read a great deal of 
music, and therefore he became an ex- 
traordinary sight-reader and was able very 
soon to play at sight, even in public, com- 
plicated compositions. At the same time 
I tried also to cultivate his great talent 
for improvising. 


A World Does Homage 


“THE INCOMPARABLE CHARM of this child 
and his constant good humor, combined 
with his astonishing talents, made my par- 
ents as devoted to him as I myself was, 
and he was like a child of our own. Of 
course I gave him lessons gratis; and I 
made him a present of all of the music 
which he would need. A year later I had 
him appear in his first concert, and there 
are few artists who could flatter them- 
selves with having achieved so triumphant 
a success as this child. The following year 
his father arranged a concert with an 
orchestra in which the little Franz per- 
formed concertos in A minor and B minor 
by Hummel, which had just appeared, and 
several compositions by Ries and by him- 
self. The public made no mistake in going 
into ecstacies and saying that a new Mozart 
had arrived. 

“Unfortunately, Liszt the elder was 
counting on pecuniary advantages from his 
son’s talent and began to make him travel. 
From Hungary, he took him to London 
and Paris where he made a _ sensation. 
Everybody was talking of the little Liszt. 
In Paris he earned much money, but he 
lost the freshness and spontaniety which 
were so characteristic of his talent. When 
I saw him again in 1837, I was distressed 
that I found in him no longer, in spite of 
his diabolical bravura, the clearness, purity, 
and balance, that I loved so much, All I 
could do was advise him to forget the ex- 
aggerations of style and of technic and to 
return to the more classic style. In fact, 
from the time when he returned to Vienna, 
his enormous talents became more and 
more polished from contact with the mu- 
sically artistic public of this City of Art.” 

Liszt preserved for Czerny the same 
affection, the same gratitude to the last 
days of the life of this famous teacher. 

In spite of his prodigious facility, Czerny 
was able to write such a large number of 
works, and to teach so extensively, only 
because of his very retired way of living. 
This was not caused by a natural weari- 
ness and irritability, which sometimes leads 
certain artists towards a solitary life, as 
was the case for the great French mu- 
sician, Valentine Alka. No, he was, as I 
have stated, a kind and sociable man; but 
the conditions, which he had imposed upon 
himself for his work, obliged him to keep 
isolated, to delve within himself. 

Czerny was of small stature, frail, and 
very unassuming in appearance. He will 
not remain unnoticed in musical history. 
His life is summed up in his works; some 
of which will forever remain indispensable 
to those who wish to study the piano 
thoroughly. 


was so 


Independent Finger 


Motion 
By ESTHER WALLACE DIXON 


THE easy relaxed finger motion is very 
difficult to teach to small children. Their 
fingers are so tiny that they are inclined 
to swing the whole arm when playing a 
single note. The independent finger motion 
may be practiced on a table away from 
the piano, or the teacher might open the 
front of the piano and show the pupil how 
the hammers in the piano work and explain 
the similarity in the action of the piano and 
fingers. No child can ever be a good pianist 
without learning and applying this inde- 
pendent finger motion. 
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CRECENT CRECORD CRELEASES 


By PETER HUGH REED 


URIOUSLY, TWO RECORD 
C COMPANIES decided recently to 


honor Schubert at about the same 
time with wider representation of his sym- 
phonic genius. Almost coincidentally with 
Columbia’s treasurable performance of his 
“Fifth Symphony” (reviewed last month) 
came a Victor performance of his “Fourth” 
or “‘Tragic’ Symphony” (Set M-562). 
Barbirolli, conducting the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra, gives a 
performance distinguished for its stylistic 
security and tonal opulence. «Both the 
“Fourth” and “Fifth Symphonies” repre- 
sent a lighter and gentler Schubert than 
the “Seventh” and “Unfinished.” Like the 
“Fifth,” the “Fourth” was written in his 
nineteenth year, for an amateur orchestral 
group with whom he played. The sobriquet 
“Tragic” seems to have been Schubert's 
own, given to the work after its comple- 
tion. The dark hued opening motive, which 
is surely among the composer’s most im- 
pressive inventions of its kind, and the 
fact that the first movement proper and 
the finale are planned mostly in the minor 
key (both end in the major) would seem 
to be the composer’s reasons for the name. 
The symphony is distinguished by a gen- 
uinely beautiful slow movement and a par- 
ticularly buoyant minuet. 

Ernest Bloch’s “Concerto Grosso, 
piano and = string orchestra,” has long 
needed an up to date recording. Hence 
Victor’s new release of it, played by the 
Curtis Chamber Music Ensemble, should 
be most welcome (Victor set M-563). Al- 
though the work can hardly be said to 
represent Bloch’s extraordinarily expressive 
genius at its greatest, it is none the less an 
interesting and glowing one, with a bril- 
liant fugal ending. 

For his third recording, Howard Barlow 
selected another Haydn symphony—the one 
in B-flat major, the fourth of the famous 
twelve composed in 1791 for the Salomon 
concerts in London. The “Symphony in B- 
flat” is one of the composer’s most impos- 
ing. It offers an interesting demonstration of 
his thematic economy—for the main motive 
of the slow introduction to the first move- 
ment becomes the gay opening theme of 
the movement proper. It has been said that 
Haydn might have termed his deeply felt 
and tenderly expressive slow movement a 


for 


“Requiem” for Mozart, for it was com- 


posed shortly after the death. of this 
master, which shocked Haydn greatly. 
Barlow and the Columbia Broadcasting 


Symphony Orchestra play this work with 
considerable force and fervor, reminding 
us that in spirit it is not far removed from 
Beethoven (Columbia set M-370). 

Some musical compositions lend them- 
selves to ballet treatment. To Debussy’s 
L'aprés-midi d’une faune and Griffes’ The 
White Peacock. Sir Thomas Beecham, con- 
ducting the London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, gives a rarely nuanced reading of the 
languorous and nostalgic music of the faun 
(Columbia disc 69600D). Howard Barlow 
with the Columbia Broadcasting Symphony 
Orchestra repeats his expressive perform- 
ance of The White Peacock, familiar to 
and much admired by his radio audiences 
(Columbia disc 17140D). 

Those who know and admire Liszt’s 
Totentang and Hungarian Fantasy, for 
piano and orchestra, will welcome the re- 
cording of his Fantasia on Beethoven's 
“Ruins of Athens’ (Columbia set X-136). 
Egon Petri, Leslie Heward and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra play this glow- 
ingly scored work with superb energy and 
technical finish. Using some of the in- 
cidental music that Beethoven wrote for 
Kotzebue’s play “The Ruins of Athens,” 
Liszt has devised an opulent score. 

One of the most popular records in the 
Victor list of the past ten years was the 


one that included the performances of 
Johann Strauss’ waltzes—“Blue Danube” 
and “Tales of the Vienna Woods,” by 


Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra. In 
the past year Mr. Stokowski has re- 
recorded these waltzes in his abridged and 
effective arrangements (Victor disc 15425). 

Chamber music enthusiasts will find 
Musicraft’s Mozart Trio Album (No. 29) 
a welcome addition to their libraries. It 
contains the “Trio in E major,” K. 542, a 
masterpiece in its form, and the “Trio in 
C major,” K. 548, a work somewhat rem- 
iniscent of Haydn. Played with admirable 
precision and expressive restraint by Kurt 
Appelbaum, pianist, Roman Totenburg, 
violinist and Fritz Magg, vicloncellist, 
these two works are equally friendly, but 
if one must make a choice we recommend 
the “E major” (discs 1103-04)—it is a 


THE FIRST ALL ELECTRIC ORCHESTRA ; 
Every instrument in this group has its tone amplified electrically. Tom Adrian 


Cracraft gives a concert at Steinway Hall, New York, with his 


oup consisting 


of steel guitar, string bass, violoncello, Spanish guitar and violin. The volume 
of each instrument is amplified many times. 


- sidé Inn, Op 82, No. 63 


“must have” for all our ardent Mozartians, 

In their set 33, Musicraft brings us 
another trio, the work of a highly talented 
American composer, Aurelio Giorni, who | 
was killed last fall in the hurricane off 
the New England coast. This “Trio in C_ 
major” (1934) is a richly voiced and ex- 
cellently devised work, showing the com-_ 
poser’s predilection for polyphony. The 
music, although original in texture and | 
spirit, shows the influence of Bach and 
Beethoven. There is some unusual and 
ingenious writing in this trio, and the ex-_ 
pression of a deep sincerity. It is excellently 
performed by Hollaender (violin), Hunkins 
(violoncello), and Kusmiak (piano). 

In his chamber music Dvorak created 
some cherishable works. Among these must 
be numbered his “Quartet No. 3, in E-flat, 
Op. 51.” It bears every mark of that happy 
time in the composer’s life known as _ his 
“Slavonic” period, the period that saw the 
creation of the “Slavonic Dances” and the 
lovely “Sextet in A major,” among other 
works, In an excellent Columbia recording 
(set M-369), this quartet is played with 
affectionate regard by the Lener String 
Quartet, one of the best contributions this 
ensemble has made to the phonograph. 

The first of Brahms’ sonatas in duet 
form is the “Sonata in E minor, Op. 38, 
for violoncello and piano,” a work of 
elegiac as well as pastoral expression. A 
new recording of it, made by Gregor 
Piatigorsky and Arthur Rubinstein (Victor 
set M-564), is better balanced, as far as 
the piano is concerned, than the set Feuer- 
mann.and van der Pas made for Columbia, 

One of Beethoven's lighter, more jovial 
moods is evinced in his “Sonata, No. 8, in 
G major, Op. 30, No. 3,” for violin and 
piano. The two outer movements are full 
of exhilarating elation and the middle 
Tempo di Menuetto is more gracefully 
sedate. Nathan Milstein and Arthur Bal- 
sam play this work for Columbia (set 
X-137), the violinist turning in one of 
the best performances he has on records, 

A popular piano sonata by Mozart, the 
one in F major, K. 332 has been recorded 
by the nimble fingered José Iturbi with 
admirable clarity and poise (Victor set 
M-565). The recording here is unusually 
lifelike and tonally rich. Another fine piano 
recording is Walter Gieseking’s perform- 
ance of Bach’s ‘Partita No. 6, in E minor” 
(Columbia set X-135). The sensitivity and 
deftness of Gieseking’s touch is happily 
mated to Bach’s music. 

Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz Melchior 
unite to sing some fine lieder duets by 
Schumann, in the manner of opera rather 
than lieder (Victor album M-560). This 
is a vocal art that to-day is sadly neglected. 
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A Schumann Drill 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


To LimBeER, relax, and ease a stiff hand, 
either left or right, practice this first meas- 
ure from Robert Schumann’s The lay- 


This drill possesses numerous advan. 
tages, for daily transpositional work. 


line, in the playing of students who may 
have been previously muffling the flow 0} 
melodic thought, especially when carried 
or temporarily sustained by the left ha 
2. It improves arpeggio playing on 
black keys, strikes a suddenly accente 
note with the proper force, and expand 
the muscles, while developing a firm, quit 
wrist. 
3. Before a recital, playing it, 
separately or together, will remove a 
nervousness or suggestion of stage fri; 


OW MANY CHILDREN, whether highly gifted 
or having merely a love for music, have been 
repelled by the piano at an early age, and have 
ever entirely overcome this feeling that the piano is 
monster, surly and invincible, created only to torment 
7em. These children were not shown how to understand 
he piano, in the first years of their study. 

As the child advances, there should be no hostile deities 
} command, “Stop, child! Study your scales; 1- 2- 3- ! 
fepeat this passage twenty to fifty times!” 

Poor little squirrel, caged by conventions and traditions. 
lepetitions are necessary, yes! But there are ways of 
epeating—many ways of encouraging the child to con- 
uer the difficulties instead of being forever repelled 
y them. 

Every healthy child is gay and lively. He is an im- 
ulsive little creature, with eyes open to all the wonders 
f the world, demanding, above everything else, to act, 
» exercise his powers with unrestrained spontaneity. 
Vhy not apply to piano study these impulsive faculties? 


Illustration No. 1 


Illustration No. 2 


Let us then amuse the child by making a continual 
ppeal to his imagination, to his inventive faculties? 


The Réle of the Instructor 


)HE TEACHER MUST UNDERSTAND the personality of the 
hild. He must find the line of action which suits each 
eparate pupil, and must vary his course according to 
he subject to be taught. The teacher must be always 
eady to modify his general principles according to the 
eeds of a lively intelligence, as well as to those of less 
leveloped abilities. He must be able to explain every- 
hing. Otherwise he cannot hold the confidence of his 
mupil. 

Technical study may be begun in the first lessons, 
vhile the supple little hand can lend itself to any move- 
nent; but this work must be never without interest for 
he child. From the first days of work, the music must 
e always music. It must be a joy for everyone, but espe- 
jally for the little learner trying to lisp its first syllables. 
it is evident that the child’s first feeling for music 
to be awakened before he begins the actual study 
instrument. This is an essential condition, if mu- 


time. 
Power in Repose 

\ DIFFICULT FACULTY to develop in the pupil is 

ver to stop at the right moment, to make a suf- 
ntly long pause, and to observe silence exactly. Why? 
he has difficulty in mastering his nerves, which 
ng him to play without stopping. Then the harder 
him to stop, the more he is inclined to an un- 
-accelerando. The more he hurries involuntarily, 
is able to stop. He must understand and feel 


cal feeling and technic are to develop rapidly and at 


Luring the Child to 


Love the Piano 
°By 
MARCELLE CHERIDJIAN-CHARREY 


Professeur Superieure at the Conservatory of Geneva 


Selected and Translated from the French 
By FLORENCE LEONARD 


in himself the value of silence, both for the sake of its 
actual length and for the sake of the feeling of the 
passage. 

One must know, therefore, both how to introduce 
silence and how to end it. The feeling of this silence will 
vary according to the expression and the pace of the 
piece. It is a question of musical sensibility, of finesse of 


Illustration No. 3 


Illustration No. 4 


touch. 

There are so many ways of attacking a note and of 
leaving it. The more we cultivate this technic of touch, 
the more we shall be able to approach the thought of 
the composer and to transmit to others that which we 
ourselves have experienced. 


The Very First Lessons 

Now, To LAY IN A sTocK of good humor. For we are 
going to try to influence our future pianist. Place him at 
a normal distance from the piano, upon an immovable 
chair, and not on a stool which moves about involuntarily 
in a fashion harmful to playing as well as to health. 
It should be not too high, and not too low; so that the 
forearm shall be on a level with the keyboard, with the 
hand placed naturally, without effort, on the keys, The 
arm will be entirely free, with the shoulders falling nat- 
urally, the back and the head straight, but with ease and 
without tension in ai, muscle. 

The little hand is then placed upon five neighboring 
keys, in the most natural possible position, that of the 
hand in repose. It is rounded slightly, the wrist being 


somewhat low, the thumb below the other fingers so 
that it may easily pass under the tunnel formed by the 
hand, when that is required. The child should be 
that this position, in which the fingers all have a good 
length, is solid as a chair on its four legs, for instance, 
and can with no effort support a rather 

In this way the child learns that, with this little firm 
hand of which each curved finger is a support, he can 
accomplish many lovely things. 

Next we ask the little student to play any notes that 
he desires, with one finger, without moving one joint 
of the finger or of the wrist. It is, 
which makes the movement; but, with the condition that 
every tone is round and clear, and not “dry.” For the 
time being, we ignore the thumb, that heavy cumbersome 
person that wishes to make more noise by itself than all 
the other fingers put together. For a while, it will have 
to be contented with staying near the keys, at a respect- 
ful distance from the second finger. 


shown 


heavy weight. 


of course, the arm 
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Illustration No. 6 


Soon the little hand, lively as a squirrel (for it is now 
perfectly free), will hunt out its notes, all along the key- 
board. This becomes an amusing performance and 
many a pretty carillon, with little familiar airs it is a 
pleasure to play. 

The black notes—are they difficult? They are even more 
amusing than the white ones; for one must be a little 


creates 


"+ 


careful and very firm, or else a finger will slip off onto 
the next note. (Sce illustration No. 1.) 
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Next, thirds by conjunct degrees, may 
be tried; then, with skipping about by 
chance, with varied fingerings that are 
always chosen beforehand. After this the 
thumb is taught to play nicely, pianissimo, 
will not overcome his smaller 
(See illustration No. 2.) 

Often it is found that it is easier for 
a beginner to skip to a third or a sixth, 
with firm hand, than to a single note. These 
exercises may thus begin with thirds and 
sixths, and lead later to octaves. By chang- 
ing the position of the hand a trifle, so 
that the keys descend to differing depths, 
one will soon be able to require that one 
note sounds stronger than the other. This 


so that he 
comrades. 


is preparatory to bringing into relief cer- 
tain themes in later study, as in fugues. 
(Sce No. 3 and 4.) 
Gradually may try the hands to- 
gether; but the teacher need have no fear 


lustrations 


one 


of prolonging for a considerable time these 
beginning with separate hands. 
They are so simple, so easy to understand, 
and to execute. The skips should be ex- 
tended to wider distances, with hands cross- 
ing, and made more and more rapid. The 
movement should be always as direct and 
as close to the keys as possible. There 
should be always a little pause after each 
that the hand becomes tranquil 
and sure of succeeding in the next skip. 

It is so delightful to succeed at the first 
trial! No necessary; and, 
if the child begins over again, that is only 
for the pleasure of doing better and “for 
fun.” What an immeasurable advantage 
over incorrect attempts! 

Soon can be combined 
into certain chosen rhythms; and a great 
variety of rhythms can be used. Separate 
hands; hands together; two _ different 
rhythms; or two different skips; and so 
Changes of rhythms, of skips, of 
hands, of speed, of strength; all of these 
may be demanded at the word of command. 

Finally all these exercises must be car- 
ried out without looking at the hands. 
Many will be the false notes at first; but 
eradually wonders will be accomplished, 
and the hands will learn to “divine” the 
keyboard. The left hand must be made to 
work as well as the right, and perhaps a 
bit more. 


exercises 


ASV 


skip, so 


corrections are 


these exercises 


on. 


These exercises must next be carried out 
with a supple wrist. That is a little more 
difficult; for the hands and the fingers 
must at the same time remain firm, and the 
tone must be clear and good, without any 
movement of the fingerjoint. 

Also the child should invent 
exercises. 

Presently the piano and solfége, instru- 
ment and voice, combined; and the 
child will find for himself steps and _ half 


original 


are 


steps on the keyboard, always keeping the 
hand firm, without stiffening, and the arm 
very free. 

Following this, scales are to be formed, 
by ear and by reasoning, according to the 
type of scale. They are to be played with 
one finger, staccato, without articulation; 
for at this time the object is to acquire 
solidity in the finger. Major and minor 
scales, alterations, black notes and white, 
and finally the complete cycle of scales, all 
are to be developed, and always with the 
ear as an attentive judge of tone. 

Here is the début of self-control, the 
fundamental requirement for every per- 
former, every teacher, 

Scales are to be played next with fingers 
2 and 3, 3 and 4, 4 and 5, and then with 
2-3-4, 3-4-5, in semistaccato, a trifle articu- 
lated. Only later, when the hand has be- 
come more fully conscious, is the regulation 
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Illustration 


fingering, with the passing under of the 
thumb (now become much easier) to be 
introduced. 

In all these exercises the touch must be 
made close to the keys, slowly and deeply, 
with no hardness by a firm finger. Each 
finger will rise a little—just enough to de- 
press the following key. The result will be 
the sound of a “singing Jegato” which leads 
to the musical phrase, which must be played 
without stroke and without interruption in 
its flow. 


Position, Control a la Leschetizky 
AFTER THE EXERCISES with which the child 
began, comes, in due course, the study 
of position and control, with the latter the 
chief in importance. Place the five fingers 
on five adjacent keys, deeply depressed; 
and the child may be shown that it can 
articulate, or move freely, any finger, with- 
out any contraction in the upper arm being 
visible, 

The means of control is marvelously 
simple. The pupil has only to take hold of 
the arm with the hand which is not play- 
ing. If the hand which plays is firm, with- 
out jerking, in the position indicated above, 


each finger will be freed in turn, while the 
neighbors serve to support it. 

The natural position must be cultivated 
next—the hand in repose, somewhat rounded 
so that the bones of the metacarpus form 
an all important support. The wrist is low- 
ered a little, the five fingers are arranged 
so as to be of the same length, thus leading 
later to equality of technic. The thumb must 
have room to move about under the tunnel 
of the hand without continual useless dis- 
placements of the hand. (Sce illustrations 
No. 5 and 6) 

Such a simple and natural arrangement 
of the hand is the true basis of what has 
been called the “Leschetizky method”, de- 
spite the fact that the master himself for- 
bade it. This teacher of so great genius 
denied that he had created a “method” ; for 
the word was to him too pretentious, and 
he himself was the opposite of pedantic. 

The muscles of the upper arm are not 
the same as those of the forearm. Therefore 
it is plain that a contraction of these mus- 
cles would fall into the class of “useless 
movements,” as far as finger technic is 
concerned. But this contraction will become 
natural when we have need of the whole 
arm, in the technic of octaves, of chords, of 
special attacks, or of great fullness of tone. 

The support for octaves and chords is 
not the back of the hand, as in finger tech- 
nic, but the wrist itself, which will be more 
or less rounded, according to the length 
of the fingers, and the size of the hand. 


Illustration No. 8 


In no case must the shoulder rise in a use- 
less effort. 


Positions and Freedom 


AT FIRST LET the child test, for himself, 
with the other hand, the resistance of the 
hand which is playing, and which must re- 
main solid. Then let him learn what takes 
place in the muscle of the upper arm when 
the work of the fingers commences. The 
controlled hand will not permit the slight- 
est suspicious shake in the arm. 

In the beginning we ask for little strength, 

(Continued on Page 620) 


Painless Review Work 
By D. D. FREAS 


Review work Often is slighted, or entirely: 
neglected, by the pupil. Once a piece is 
learned fairly well, it is sometimes hard to 
get children to work it up to perfection, 
In this situation well managed review 
work will do wonders in putting on those 
last few finishing touches which mark a 
selection as being ready for public per- 
formance. 

There are several methods of making 
review work interesting. If the material im 
the book is taken in consecutive order, 
when page eleven is reached, it would be 
well to review all of page one; in like 
manner page two may be reviewed when 
the new assignment is on page twelve; 
and when page twenty-one is reached, pages 
eleven and one both may come in for 
special review. ; 

Another way of stimulating interest im 
review work, is to let the pupil write the 
titles or numbers of three compositions 
which he will practice for the week. (In- 
cidentally, the teacher must watch that 
these numbers change every week.) 

A third plan which may work best with 
some pupils is to designate certain “weeks” 
for special work, For example, one week 
may be called “staccato week,” in which 
attention is focused on pieces with staccate 
parts in them. Then may follow “legate 
week,” “rest week,” “triplet week,” and 
any other kind of week the teacher may 
deem necessary. These suggestions will hel 
the child to make a game out of work. 


x * x 
A Liszt Trick 
By 
GERTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKER 


IT HAS BEEN TOLD of the great Liszt tha 
he had three fingerings for every com 
position; one that he gave to the public 
one that he gave to his pupils that they 
might play better than the public; ane 
last, one that he retained for himself tha 
he would play better than his pupils. 

A little secret, or trick, as Liszt pre 
ferred to call it, that has been handee 
down from his pupils to their pupils is th 
master’s treatment of the Acciaccatura o 
crushed, short grace note. 

Liszt insisted that it be played at exactl 
the same moment that the principal not 
is struck and then with lightning rapidit 
release the auxiliary note. 

This method not only insures a mos 
brilliant interpretation and rendition of th 
embellishment is invaluable i 


but also is 
training pupils for a _ rapid, triggerlik 
finger action. 
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THEY GAVE “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 
A fine example of initiative was shown by Mrs. Katherine Nargle van Ewigen of Toledo, Ohio, who made an 
arrangement of Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” and gave it with these active young pupils. 


Silvio Scionti, the noted Italian piano virtuoso, so 
long identified with American musical life that he is 
looked upon as an American artist, was 
Acireale, Sicily, in 1882. He studied with Cesi at the 
Palermo Conservatory and with Rossomandi at the 
old and famous Conservatory in Naples. He 
uated from there with highest honors at the age of 
nineteen; and, after making his début in Naples, he 
came to the United States where he has been engaged 
it a most enviable pedagogic and concert career. Al- 
though he has held master classes in many of the 
most important cities in this country and Italy, his 
main school connections have been with the American 
Conservatory of Chicago and the Chicago Musical 
College. He has appeared as soloist with many sym- 
phony orchestras, including the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and several engagements with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. In recent years Mr. Scionti has 
Specialised in the art of two-piano playing, with his 
wife and former pupil, Isabel Laughlin Scionti, her- 
self a remarkable pianist, and it is in this form of 
art that they have achieved their most extraordinary 
success, both in this country and in Europe.—Editor’s 
Note. 
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ISABEL and SILVIO SCIONTI 


The J. ascina 


O ONE KNOWS EXACTLY when two-piano 
playing commenced or who were the first two- 
piano players. Though it seems that England 
just be given credit for the first composition written for 
wo virginals, Couperin wrote one Allemande for two 
arpsichords. But Johann Sebastian Bach took a very 
een and practical interest in music of this type, or else 
é would not have written three concertos for two 
laviers and orchestra, two for three claviers and one 
ir four. This last work, however, is a transcription of 
concerto for four violins and strings by the Venetian 
opmposer, the Abate Antonio Vivaldi, that curious and 
rly “red priest” (il prete rosso) who was the life 
r of the Ospedale della Picta in Venice. Vivaldi 
only ten years older than Bach, but the German 
tan looked up to the genius of his Italian predecessor, 
making many transcriptions from his music to acquaint 
imself with the beautiful Italian style. 
“The initiative of Bach in writing so many noble works 
two pianos stimulated an interest in his sons to write 
this medium. Wilhelm Friedemann wrote a “Concerto 
E-flat” as well as two sonatas for two pianos, in D 
-F. Two concertos, in E-flat and F major, came also 
mm the pen of Carl Philipp Emanuel, while Johann 
(the “London Bach”) is known to have written 
avier sonata, One of the first two-piano per- 
lances to attract wide attention was the contest which 
nperor Joseph II arranged in Vienna, in 1781, be- 
fozart and Clementi. Seated side by side at two 
they improvised alternately upon a melody by 
. While one was playing the leading part, the 
ould supply an improvised second part on the 
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resent very marked revival of interest in two- 
‘ing is a development rather than a sensational 
of enthusiasm resulting in a fad. Carrefio and 
time husband, Eugen d’Albert, gave a few mem- 
-piano recitals in Europe. What a singular 


From a Conference with 


SILVIO 


SCIONTI 


Secured Ex rressly for Tue Erupe Music Magazine 


‘By JAY 


experience such a recital must have been to an audience, 
with a kind of musical contest between a Walkiire and 
a Wotan, two giants of pianism at two keyboards. From 
accounts of their almost incessant domestic battles, this 
could not have been t(vo-piano playing at its highest 
perfection, as, first of all, this art demands transcendant 
understanding, sympathy, and psychic coéperation between 
the participants. 

“Tn 1893 two remarkable sisters from Baltimore, Rose 
Laura Sutro (1870- ) and Ottilie Sutro (1872- ) 
commenced giving two-piano recitals, first in Germany 
and England, and later in the United States. These 
attracted very wide attention. 

An Art Develops 

“THE PRESENT WIDESPREAD REVIVAL of interest, however, 
must be credited to the magnificent initiative of the 
famous duo-pianists, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. Mr. 
Guy Maier, born in Buffalo in 1892, studied at the New 
England Conservatory at Boston and with Artur Schnabel 
in Berlin. Lee Pattison, born at Grand Rapids, Wis- 
consin, in 1890, also studied at the New England Con- 
servatory, with Carl Baerman, and later with Artur 
Schnabel in Berlin. In 1916 these two artists appeared 
together for the first time in a two-piano recital in 
Jordan Hall, Boston. Shortly thereafter they appeared 
in Aeolin Hall in New York, with such extraordinary 
success that, during the following fourteen years, they 
played with many of the leading orchestras in Europe 
and America and gave innumerable recitals. Foremost 
composers wrote concertos and two-piano compositions 
for them. 


MEDIA 


“Two virtuosi of the pianoforte have been heard to- 
gether in an occasional two-piano recital, but rarely 
with marked success. Their limited number of rehearsals 
and their unavoidable concern over the loss of solo per- 
sonality would naturally impair the possibility of that 
resourceful tonal adjustment and color and subtle rhyth- 
mical freedom (the life of music) which distinguishes 
two-piano art from two-piano playing. Harold Bauer 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch should be mentioned as an ex- 
ception, because, in spite of their great individual pop- 
ularity and activity, they succeeded in giving noble annual 
contributions to two-piano art. Recently Josef and Rosina 
Lhévinne celebrated the fortieth anniversary of their 
duo-activity, which, in spite of Mr. Lhévinne’s regular 
flights into the realm of outstanding solo virtuosity, has 
supported two-piano ideals with unfailing devotion. 

“Among the outstanding duo-piano teams of our pres- 
ent time, who have dedicated their untiring efforts toward 
the great cause of two-piano art, are the noted English 
artists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson; the Russians, 
Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, and Luboshutz and 
Nemanoff ; the French and Italian, Fray and Braggiotti; 


the Austrian brothers Heinz and Robert Scholtz; the 
Canadians, Malcom and Godden; and the Americans, 
Gruen and Hall. To whom may be added the duo- 


harpsichordists, Manuel and Williamson. 

“The increased popularity of two-piano playing even 
diverged into the lighter style of music and found its 
way into the orchestras for popular musical theatrical 
revues. Theatergoers were no longer surprised to see 
two pianos in the orchestra pit or on the stage. Paul 

(Continued on Page 602) 
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The Greeks had a word for it! 
The bagpipe is not Scottish in 
origin, but goes far back to 
ancient Greece and Rome. 


court of King Louis XI like an electric current. 

A wonderful show was about to be given by the 
Abbe de Baigne, favorite musician of the King, whose 
entertainments were the talk of Paris. 

Monsieur de Baigne had erected a huge black velvet 
tent at one end of the great hall; from it ran strange 
wires connecting with an oddly shaped keyboard. From 
within the tent came strange, inhuman noises. Eagerly 
the assembly waited for Monsieur de Baigne to draw 
back the curtains and start the performance. All eyes 
turned to King Louis. He gave the signal to begin. 

When the musician uncovered the mysterious interior 
of the black tent, cries of surprise and screams of 
laughter filled the hall. Solemnly he announced, “Your 
Excellency, allow me to present the Pig-o-phone!” A 
score or more of pigs—big ones, little ones, fat ones, 
lean ones—were arranged in a long line and tied securely 
side by side. Suddenly Monsieur de Baigne struck the 
keyboard. Two pigs squealed loudly, in close harmony. 
He struck more keys. Other pigs broke out in higher 
pitched squeals. Monsieur de Baigne played feverishly. 
The pigs responded with ever-increasing volume until 
the entire hall was an uproar of pig-squeals and shouts 
from the audience. King Louis laughed until his sides 
ached. 

Out of the strange bedlam came the notes of an old 
French air, squealed harmoniously by the line of singing 
swine. Never had Paris seen or heard anything like it. 
Monsieur de Baigne was showered with praise. Questions 
were shot at him by the curious members of Louis’s 
court. How did he do it? How was it possible to teach 
pigs to sing in harmony? Disdainfully Monsieur de Baigne 
answered, “An artist’s secrets are his own. That is one 
secret I cannot reveal.” 

The musician’s secret did leak out, however, and it was 
learned that Monsieur de Baigne had fixed sharp spikes 
at the ends of each wire from his keyboard which effec- 
tively produced the proper squeal at the proper time when 
he struck the corresponding keys. 


Fh, conte of Kin RAN THROUGH the French 


Racily Romantic Origins 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, like music itself, have a strange 
story to tell of themselves. Monsieur de Baigne’s Pig-o- 
phone is an extraordinary example, but few of us know 
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STRANGE MUSIC 
By JOHN HIX 


of the amazing stories which lie 
behind the most ordinary musical 
instruments. 

Music as we know it to-day has 
had a comparatively short history; 
and, without the help of the many 
stringed and wood instruments, our 
harmonic system of music might still 
be undeveloped. The ancient Greeks, 
masters of almost every branch of 
art, strangely did not consider music 
an art in itself at all, merely regard- 
ing it as a means of heightening the 
effect of poetry. But the Greeks had 
a word for it, if not much else. 
Mousike (music), strange as_ it 
seems, was the name they gave to 
the entire field of psychic culture 
sponsored by the Nine Muses. A 
Greek musical education covered 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, with 
a little astronomy thrown in. 

On hearing the peculiar strains 


The world’s highest, heav- it is interesting to note that thi: 
jest and largest musical instrument once played an important 
instrument—New York’s role in the winning of the West dur 
240 ton Riverside Church ing a crisis at Fort Vancouver, in 
Carillon, 400 feet above the Oregon country, back in th 
the streets of the metrop- early part of the last century. Dr. 


olis. It contains 72 bells, Johu 
the biggest containing a ‘ 
two ton clapper. 


The “‘Armonica”’—a strange 
instrument invented and 
played by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Glass discs vibrated 
pleasantly when Franklin ap- 
plied wet finger tips to them 
as they rotated. 


of bagpipe music, one immediately pictures a gaily kilted 
Scotsman, cheek distended, swinging along over the high 
lands or lowlands. Yet, strange as it may seem, the bag- 
pipe is really a very ancient instrument and we know 
from studying sculptures that the ancient Greeks and 
Romans were familiar with it. 

If Emperor Nero and his friends were familiar with 
bagpipes, they did not know anything about violins, so 
the legendary story of how Nero fiddled around Rome 
while that great city burned, may be crossed out, unless 
it originated in other than a musical sense. If Nero 
played any sort of an instrument, say historians, it was 
probably a lute. Nero set fire to the city to see how it 
would look in flames, and was so pleased with the spec 
tacle that he refused to let anybody put the fire out. Hel 
blamed it on the Christians, like a good Roman, and se 
about persecuting them mercilessly, even to requiring} 
them to join in the popular applause of his singing. 


Too Much Skil 


WHILE ON THE suBjeEctT of bagpipes. 


McLaughlin, who was the 
Hudson Bay Company’s administra 
tor in the Oregon country from 1812 
to 1829, had been having great 
trouble with the Dalles Indians, 
tribe which had been on the rampage 
and threatened to wipe out all the 
white trading posts in the region. 

On one occasion when Dr, Me4 
Laughlin was stationed at Fort Vat 
couver a war party of these Dalles 
Indians broke from the woods anc 
attacked the stockade. The fort 
greatly undermanned; it would be 
impossible to resist the Indian a’ 
for long. Dr. McLaughlin’s wo 
gaze fell on one of his soldiers, 
Fraser, a six-foot Scottish Hi 
lander who carried his beloved bi 


THE ETUI 
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MAKERS 


jipes with him wherever he went. The good Doctor was 
truck with an idea. “Music hath charms to soothe the 


avage breast,’ he mused. The Indians had never seen 
| bagpipe. 
“Fraser!” he called. “Let them have it with that 
agpipe |” 


The Scotsman drew a deep breath and went to work. 
soudly he blew; his pipes wailed mournfully. Out over 
e stockade floated the strange music. In amazement the 
ns stopped in their tracks and listened. Their amaze- 
= turned to terror. The White Men were brewing 
ome powerful medicine music which would wipe them 
ut! 

The Dalles warriors threw down their weapons and 
led into the woods, trailed by the incessant wail of 
*raser’s bagpipes. Later they returned, cautiously, only 

run terror stricken back into the woods whenever 

r picked up his pipes and started to play again. At 

realizing the music was too much for them, the 
ndians agreed to sign a peace treaty with the White 
len. Never again, strange as it seems, did they attack 
fort Vancouver. 

What tune Fraser blew is not known, but most prob- 
bly it was The Blue Bells of Scotland or Scots Wha 
Jae, which the Scotch recognize as their national anthem 
long with God Save the King. 


Drums, and More of Them 


N POINT OF ANTIQUITY, the oldest musical instruments 
n the world are drums. Among savage tribes of to-day, 
yhere no other musical instruments are to be found, the 
rum is usually in evidence. African tribes have devel- 
ped the art of drumming to a high degree. They have 
volved a sort of primitive code telegraph system through 
xpert manipulation of the instruments. Some of the 
ribes use huge hollowed logs, placed near a river, upon 
vhich they beat with sticks. The strange 

attoo can be heard for distances up to 

wenty miles; and in this manner messages 

re relayed for thousands of miles across 
mpenetrable jungles of the Dark Con- 
inent. The different tribes, strange as it 
eems, are able to understand each other’s 
rumming, through a sort of African 
Esperanto,” a universal code system which 
atives spend years in learning. 

One of the strangest drums on record 
vas made from the human skin of Zizka, 
he great Bohemian general who fought 
or the cause of the MHussites, during 
burope’s Thirty Years’ War. In his life- 
ime, Zizka—who got his name from the 
act that he had but one eye—was a pow- 
rful and fearless military leader. Once he 
hrew back an attack of 
me hundred thousand 
‘rusaders with only a 
andful of forty thousand 
ntrained Bohemian peas- 
nts. 

Not content to cease 

ing his troops when 
eath should overtake 

n, Zizka ordered that 
is skin should be stripped 
“om his body and made 
a drumhead. His 
st was granted, and 

death halted his 
ns to effect a treaty to 

» the Hussites relig- 
freedom, his own 
| reverberated to the 

0! drumsticks time 
ain at the head of 
he had once led 


~ the drum in antiquity is a strange 
© built a few years ago by Henry 
the Vertebrate Paleontology De- 
of the University of Nebraska. 
enough, this instrument is made 

-year-old ribs of prehistoric 
The scientist selected enough 

‘0 full octaves, with sharps 
id mounted them on a suitable 


The “Pig-o-phone”—when the French Abbe de Baigne 
pulled wires the pigs broke forth in a 


“swine song” 


to the consternation and amusement of King Louis 


XI’s court. 


stand. Like a voice from the long dead past, the ribs 
give out a strange musical quality when played upon. 


A Hirsute Symphony 


UsING HUMAN OR ANIMAL products in musical instru- 
ments is nothing new, but how many of our readers 
know that Mangyan natives of the Philippines can get 
music out of their hair? They string their ukuleles with 
human hair and achieve delightful results. 

The ukulele, incidentally, is not a Hawaiian instru- 


The drum of death! Zizka 
—the great Bohemian 
general—had his own 
skin made into a drum- 
head after death so that 
he might continue at the 
head of his troops. 


ment, nor is it based on any instrument played by the 
Islanders. It was, in fact, designed by a white man whose 
modifications of the Portuguese “taro-patch fiddle” re- 
sulted in its invention. Nor is ukulele a Hawaiian name; 
and it means “jumping flea’! Similarly, the flute was 
named for an animal, a sort of eel. The word flute is 
derived from fluta, the Latin name for the small lamprey. 
This was because the small eel of the Sicilian Sea has 
seven small holes in its body, corresponding with the 
holes on the front of the flute. 

Another wind instrument with a story behind its name 
is the English horn. Really this instrument is not English 
at all, and is not a horn. It is a form of oboe and was’ 
called a horn because the early forms of this instru- 
ment were curved to form part of a circle. The deriva- 
tion of English—anglais—is less certain. Originally a 
French instrument, it was frequently made in a bent form 
to which the French applied the descriptive word “angle.” 
From this, it is believed, its name 
“anglais.” 

How many know that the oboe is probably the most 
important instrument in a symphony orchestra? Due to 
the fact that it is very difficult to change the pitch of the 
oboe, all the other instruments in the orchestra must 
take their pitch from it. 


Bells, Great and Small 


AMONG THE MOST ROMANTIC of all musical instruments 
are bells. For this reason, perhaps the Empress Anna 
Ivanovna of Russia decided she would have made the 
greatest bell ever seen by man. At her order there was 
cast in 1733 the great Tzar Kolokol, weighing one 
hundred ninety-three tons. Unfortunately, the Empress 
Anna’s project was doomed to failure, and the great bell 
was never rung. During the process of cooling, water 
entered the mold in which it was cast and caused the 
bell to crack. A section weighing eleven thousand pounds 
dropped out, ruining it completely. The heavy bell was 
abandoned and it slowly sank to the ground, where it 
lay for more than one hundred years. Finally Emperor 
Nicholas I, in 1836, succeeded in having it lifted from 
the ground and placed on a pedestal. Standing more 
than twenty feet high, the bell at one time housed a 
chapel, instead of a chapel housing the bell. Entrance 
was gained through the aperture left by the section which 
dropped out when it was first made. 

Although the world’s largest bell was never rung, 
another, the largest hung bell in the world, can be rung 
with a slight rap of the knuckles! This is the Great Bell 
of Mingun, near Mandalay, weighing eighty tons. It has 
no clapper and is rung with a heavy piece of wood, 
giving out a thrilling low note beautiful to hear. 

An interesting feature is that to be in perfect tune a 
bell must have no less than five distinct tones. Thus 
a bell really does not sound a note when struck, but a 
true chord. To raise or lower the pitch of a bell, basically 
the same method is used. Trimming off a little metal 
from the rim of the bell raises the pitch; trimming 
metal from the inside at the bottom swell lowers it. 

Although tenor is a term almost universally applied 
to high tones in musical instruments, it means just the 
opposite in the case of bells. The bell with the highest 

(Continued on Page 620) 
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was corrupted to— 
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of chords and harmonic situations 

which do not fit any of the rules of 
harmony so far laid down. For instance, 
we often hear music which runs along con- 
tentedly in one key, with both feet firmly 
planted there, yet which introduces chords 
that do not belong in that key at all. These 
misplaced chords have been sprinkled in 
among the chords which do belong in the 
regular scheme of things, not because the 
composer had any intention of pulling up 
stakes and modulating to another key, but 
merely because he wanted to enrich and 
color the harmony. 

We could explain these chords as one- 
foot modulations. But they are hardly even 
that. It would be more appropriate to label 
them as chords out on loan—borrowed, for 
the moment, to make the music more inter- 
esting. 

The most common example of borrowed 
chords is the use of minor chords in a 


(To a0 ARE SEVERAL KINDS 


major key, introducing, for instance, some 
of the vocabulary of C minor into a C 
major composition. 

Some of the favorite borrowings from 
minor are: 


the 
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Here is a brief quotation from a famous 
opera—one of the most charming phrases 
in the whole opera, in fact—which illus- 
trates an out and out case of borrowing. 
It is from the opening of Act IV of 
“Romeo and Juliet” by Charles Gounod. 


Ex.2 


There are only three chords in this 
phrase: the triads on Do and Fa and the 
seventh chord on Ti. Composer Gounod, 
upon repeating the phrase, felt the need of 
intensifying its beauty, so he employed for 
the repetition the minor versions of the 
triad on Fa and the seventh chord on Ti. 
They will be found in the third and fourth 
measures. But do not be mistaken into be- 
lieving that the music has modulated from 
D major to D minor. That is not the case, 
for the tonic chord still remains major. 
Those minor chords have merely been bor- 
rowed as pinch-hitters, 

Perhaps you remember this popular song, 
A Kingdom of Our Own by George M. 
Cohan, with its prominently displayed bor- 
rowed chord: 


Ex.3 


with lit-tle cu-pid on the throne. 


— 


This quotation, and the one used later in this 
prticle from Once in a Blue Moon by Jerome 
Kern, are reproduced with the permission of 
the Music Publishers Holding Corporation, con- 
trollers of their copyrights. 
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Borrowed Chords and Altered Chords 


This article 1s the fourteenth in a series on “The Doorstep of Harmony.”’ 
The first appeared in The Etude for January, 1938. 


The borrowed chord, indicated by an x, 
is the minor version of the sixth-floor (La) 
triad. 

The triad on La, as you already know, 
is the one used in deceptive cadences. The 
La Triad borrowed from the minor pro- 
duces a deceptive cadence that is even more 
surprising. Like the ordinary deceptive 
cadence, it is also a handy lever to use in 
changing keys. As will be recalled, the 
deceptive cadence is often used as a step- 
ping stone by which to modulate into the 
relative minor (see With a Song in My 
Heart, in Chapter Thirteen). Similarly, 
the minor version of the deceptive cadence 
makes an equally good stepping stone for 
modulating into that distant key, the rela- 
tive major of the subdominant minor. It 
is a favorite modulation in musical comedy 
overtures and finales. The more serious 
composers have not neglected it either. The 
following measures come at the end of the 
Eighth Variation and the beginning of the 
Ninth Variation in Sir Edward Elgar’s 
most famous symphonic work, the “Enigma 
Variations.” Notice the sustained G, which 
forms a connecting link between the move- 
ments. 


1 a. wat. ee 
ra ees 


Altered Chords 
Some cuorps we hear in music do not 
sound like anything we have run across so 
far. They are not familiar chords which 


appear to be misplaced, like borrowed 
chords, but are definitely and strangely 
different in their sound. These are known 
as altered chords; that is, chords which 
have had one or more of their notes raised 
or lowered in order to give them new char- 
acter or a richer, more exotic color. 

For instance, here are some alterations 
which can be made on a simple chord, the 
Re seventh chord in the key of C Major. 


Ex.5 
C Major C Minor D-Flat Major? E Minor ? 


The first is the chord itself. The second 
is the same chord with its fifth lowered. 
It can be considered the Re seventh be- 
longing to the key of C minor. The third 
example might possibly be labeled the 
dominant seventh of D-flat major, but in 
that case it is certainly spelled wrong. The 
fourth (a diminished seventh) belongs to 
the scale of E minor. But the fifth example 
does not even sound like anything we have 
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heard before in any key. It sounds more 
like a caricature or a grotesque version of 
an old friend. That is what it is—an altered 
version of the seventh chord on Re. You 
could also call it an altered version of the 
dominant seventh in the key of G major. 

Altered chords retain some of the char- 
acteristics they had in their original form 
If you are smart, you can recognize the 
old chord through its new trappings. 

Two of the most frequently met altered 
chords are variations of the dominant 
seventh, In one case the fifth is lowered 
from a perfect to a diminished interval; in 
the other case it is raised to an augmented 
interval. In the key of C, the dominant 
seventh is G-B-D-F and its fifth is D. One 
altered version lowers the D to D-flat; the 
other raises it to D-sharp. Here are the two 
altered chords, marked x and y: 


In each case the feeling of unrest in the 
chord is heightened by the alteration, and 
the magnetic pull of its notes toward the 
notes of the tonic is accentuated. Hence its 
effectiveness. 

An example of an altered dominant 
seventh with its fifth lowered is found in 
The Two Grenadiers by Robert Schumann. 


Ex.7 


The altered chords are marked x and y. 
Both are dominant sevenths, the first being 
in the key of F and the second in the key 
of E-flat. By the way, notice Schumann’s 
shifting of keys: from the original key 
(B-flat major) to its dominant (F major) ; 
from F major to its tonic minor (F 
minor); and then, using the triad of F 
minor as re in the key of E-flat major— 
thus considering it common to both keys— 
an easy shift into E-flat (the dominant of 
the relative major of F minor). 

An example of an altered dominant 
seventh with its fifth raised occurs in 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose by Ethelbert Nevin. 


‘nant seventh sounds like a true domi 


The raised fifth creates an augmented 
triad—an exotic addition to the richness | 
already inherent in the seventh chord. 

Another example will be found in Onee | 
in a Blue Moon, from “Stepping Stones” | 
by Jerome Kern. 
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Jove is 


know that 


After simple triads, the contrasting rich- | 
ness of the altered dominant seventh, the 
final chord of the phrase, is doubly effective. 


Chords that Fly Under False Colors 


SOMETIMES A CHORD can be so altered out 
of its original shape, so pushed and 
squeezed that it is finally made to resemble 
some familiar chord in a far distant key. | 
Such a chord is, of course, a downright 
usurper. Whert we hear it we are apt to 
mistake it for a borrowed chord from | 
another key, but actually it is no such 
thing. It is a chord of an entirely different 
stripe, masquerading under false colors. 


The False Dominant Seventh 
AMONG THE CHorDs that fly under false 
colors, the most prominent are those altered 
seventh chords which sound exactly like 
dominant sevenths. Because their tonal | 
effect duplicates that famous “chord of | 
nature,” they produce the same rich, sat- | 
isfying sensations on our ears, and for that | 
reason they are held in high favor and 
often used. P 

If you take the second-floor seventh 
chord in the key of C major, consis 
of the notes D-F-A-C, and raise its D to 
D-sharp, there will be created one of these 
“mock” dominant sevenths. The resulti 
chord sounds exactly like the dominant 
seventh belonging to the key of B-flat— 
which consists of the notes F—A—C-E-fla 
—but its meaning is entirely differen’ 
E-flat is lured by the Melody Law to I 
while D-sharp is attracted in the opposit 
direction, to E-natural. So the fake d 
seventh, but acts entirely differently. 

Let us put this false chord into music 
notation and see how it looks and behave 


CBAND AND ORCHESTRA CDEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 
WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


FAMOUS BAND LEADER AND TEACHER 
CONDUCTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BAND 


HE OPENING 
SCHOOL YEAR in the fall brings 
with it new, yet familiarly old, prob- 
ns for the instructor. With renewed zest 
d with better ideas about his routine the 


OF A NEW 


acher must retrace last year’s course, 
ssing on to growing youngsters some 
aces of his wisdom and experience. In 
e case of the instrumental director the 
ect of change is more patent. His orches- 
1 and band are depleted, for last June’s 
aduation has taken away important parts 
their instrumentation. He cannot, like 
e professional director, face a group 
jose every player he knows and whose 
ery idiosyncrasy he can handle. He faces 
pty chairs which must be filled, and he 
mders what latent capabilities will come 
the fore, what degree of restoration or 
provement can be had over last year’s 
yanization. 

Many high school bands and orchestras 
= starting the new school year with play- 
; of important instruments gone on to 
w fields: violoncellos, violas and string 
sses, in the orchestras; and oboes, bas- 
Ins, alto and bass clarinets, and French 
rns, in the band. These players have left 
» school rehearsal rooms, little realizing 
problem facing the conductor in replac- 
s them. Now the ranks from which these 
eancies are to be filled are the groups of 
iidren in junior high, and the excellence 
this new material, the possibilities for 
velopment, lie in the efficiency with which 
» elementary and junior high instrumental 
9grams have been conceived and organ- 
d. In school systems where this ele- 
mtary and junior high program’ has 
sn properly carried through, the problem 
replacements is not overwhelming. But 
ere this program does not function or 
s been neglected, the problem is too often 
ate. 

It would be well, then, to give thought 
the development of an elementary and 
uor high program which not only func- 
ms as a separate unit, but which exists 
a fertile source of players for the high 
1001 units. The competitive spirit de- 
inds better and better results from high 
hool musical organizations; and, if not 
e competitive, then the progressive spirit 
lls for improvement. The director or 
acher who has worked on the “founda- 


From the training received in the 
ler ensembles pictured above were 
eloped this Elkhart (Indiana) Jun- 
High School Orchestra and the 
t Junior High Concert Band 
it. Robert Welty is the director. 


of the elementary and junior groups 

ds tar ahead of the instructor who, in 
i hurried way, must grasp at 

aw to keep his group afloat. 

lo P proficient players, who com- 


The Elementary and 
Junior High School 


Instrumental Program 
By 
WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


pare in ability with those bands and or- 
chestras of some communities, requires 
more than the time usually allotted the in- 
strumental program in the four years of 
high school. If we were to make a survey 
of our outstanding high school bands and 
orchestras, we would find invariably that 
in every one a well rounded and efficient 
instrumental music program has been 
adopted for the elementary and junior high 
schools which feed the more advanced 
group. These communities have foreseen 
the advantages of this early training and 
provided for it, they have even realized the 
necessity for its development, not only from 
a musical standpoint but also from a gen- 
eral educational one. 

We shall make the assumption that our 
readers agree on the importance of the 
early program and discuss those elements 
of this instructional program which go to 
make it the well rounded and efficient plan 
which we find so desirable. At this time of 
year, when we are all beginning to work 
up musical organizations which will be a 
credit to school and community, some 
thought on these ideas will perhaps be of 
value. 


The Beginning Instrumental 
Classes 


NATURALLY, THERE IS a precursor even’ to 
beginning instruction on instruments. Ele- 


mentary instruction 
should be preceded, 
in the kindergarten 
and first grade, by 
singing and rhythm 
band participation; 
and in the primary 


grade, by piane (class or private) or pre- 
band instruments, such as saxette, tonette, 
clarette, and so on. The beginning instru- 
mental instruction itself should begin not 
earlier than the fourth grade, nor later 
than the fifth. 

Many elementary instrumental music cur- 
ricula fail, due to the fact that music is 
still too often considered by many educa- 
tional administrators as “extra-curricular.” 
They have not yet placed it in the regular 
educational plan, and the music instructor 
must, after recruiting the material for in- 
strumental beginning classes, arrange pe- 
riods for rehearsals which do not conflict 
with the regular academic curriculum. The 
necessity for doing this might at first seem 
to be a handicap to the efficiency of the 
instrumental program, but then it is in real- 
ity a blessing. The fact that these schedule 
conflicts and short class periods necessitate 


ym heter- 
makes 


the segregation of instruments fri 
ogeneous to homogeneous 


for more efficient teaching and greater stu- 


groups, 


dent progress. 

Short periods are desirable, because at 
this time embouchures of wind players are 
being formed, and a long period would be 
harmful, in addition to straining the endur- 
ance of the student. The fact that schedule 


conflicts in elementary schools often pro- 
hibit the adoption of 


a program entailing 


Above—A Junior 
High School 
‘High Brass’’ 
Class; At left—A 
Class of Drum- 
mers in the Mak- 
ing; Below—A 
**Low Brass” Class. 


large heterogeneous groups is a distinct 
advantage, since beginners’ classes should 
be small and of homogeneous composition, 
in order to assure careful and thorough 
training. 

Regardless of what plan is adopted, how- 
ever, one period per week should be devoted 
to complete band and orchestra rehearsals. 
Saturday morning seems to be a preferable 
time, since there are then few conflicts. 
Children of elementary grades have a nat- 
ural desire to play together in these large 
groups; and, while there is a necessity for 
a certain amount of these full ensemble re- 
hearsals for purposes of retaining interest, 
enthusiasm, and morale, it is advisable to 
maintain a system of small homogeneous 
groups for all preliminary instruction. Thus 
there is provision for systematic and thor- 
ough instruction on fundamentals, and op- 
portunity for individual attention so neces- 
sary and important in the early stages of 
student training. Full band and orchestra 
rehearsals are not to be omitted, though, 
for they provide experience in ensemble 
performance, and this is also a step in the 
proper development of our young musicians. 

The primary objective of the elementary 
and junior high school instrumental pro- 
gram is to provide the student with the 
means for mastering fundamentals, without 
which he cannot effectively continue his 
progress toward the higher levels of musical 
achievement. This early training should do 
much in the way of developing music ap- 
preciation and experience—it is a “sowing 
of the seed” from which we can expect a 
real growth as the student matures. This is 
and should be the ideal purpose behind the 
program. 

Too often, the 
otherwise. In our modern age when things 


however, objective is 
are done so quickly, it appears that rapid 
results are desired even with artistic per- 
formances, which should be the result of 
slow but sure development. Too many of 
(Continued on page 607) 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC LOVER'S BOOKSHELF 


By B. MEREDITH CADMAN 


Alt Wien 


T SEEMS very appropriate, now that 
I Vienna is no longer a capital of Austria 
but a German city in the province of 
Ostmark, that a volume should appear 
giving a history of what most people will 
agree is the most musical city in the world. 
Musical Vienna starts with the return 
of Christoph Willibald Gluck to the city 
in 1748. Haydn was then a boy of sixteen, 
but Mozart was still unborn. Now, the 
thing that strikes the American traveler 
most is that one can go back at this day 
and cast his eyes upon the very buildings in 
the Graben, that Gluck saw and which were 
a part of the lives of all of the masters 
who have made Vienna famous. 

We are told that old Vienna is no more. 
That the new regime has put an end to 
the Lebhaftigkeit and the Gemiithlichkeit 
which contributed to the indescribable live- 
liness and friendliness of that inimitable 
city. But one cannot take away the Graben 
nor St. Stephan’s Turm; and the world 
looks forward to a time, which, with better 
economic conditions, will revive that free 
and unconstrained spirit believed to be re- 
sponsible for the musical greatness of Vi- 
enna. 

Gluck, Salieri, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Brahms, Strauss, Wolf, 
and a score of other Viennese composefs, 
all take such an important place in music 
that to remove them would cripple the art. 
Most of them lie in that little “Garden of 
Peace” on the outskirts and mark the city’s 
richest treasures. 

“Musical Vienna”, makes a very fascinat- 
ing series of pictures of the art life of the 
Austrian capital, reaching right up to the 
Nazi annexation. Vienna has been more 
than an incubator for musical genius. It 


recruited mostly from the San Carlo at 
Naples, was setting the Viennese agog with 
Italian tunes. ‘So long as I have money 
for the Italian opera,’ wrote the Philoso- 
pher Hegel to his wife, ‘I shall not leave 
Vienna.’ 

“Fat, lazy, genial, gifted, Rossini walked 
the streets of Vienna in triumph. At the 
Karntnertor-theater were performed Zel- 
mira, Ricciardo, La Gassa ladra—all prod- 
ucts of his fluent pen. Even Metternich 
took to the seductive airs which Vienna 
was humming. 

“For four months Rossini remained in 
Vienna. Shortly before his departure a 
benefit night was arranged for him at the 
Karntnertor. Viennese admirers—several 
thousands of them—swarmed outside the 
theater. Rossini, who had invited the en- 
tire cast to supper, heard of the crowd 
gathered outside the theater and decided 
to arrange an impromptu concert on the 
balcony. Arias from Elisabetta and Zelmira 
were sung by the leading members of the 
cast. Rossini himself joined by singing the 
Largo al factotum from The Barber of 
Seville. The music went on until two in the 
morning. 

“Then, loaded with praise and money, 
Rossini returned to his country—but not 
before he had composed for his hosts a 
parting song, ddio ai Viennesi.” 


Vienna: The House of Federal Legislation (Parliament) at the left; the Town 
Hall (Rathaus) at upper center; the Burgtheater (City Opera House) at upper 
right; and the fine towers of the historic and beautiful St. Stefan’s Church. 


has been a very hospitable haven for visit- 
ing artists, such as Rossini, for instance. 

The following excerpt is an indication 
of this: 

“In the years between 1821 and 1823 the 
battle of German romantic opera was once 
again waged with vehemence on the Vien- 
nese stage. For a time it seemed as if the 
good old days of operatic feuds had come 
back, the struggles of Gluck and Metastasio, 
Mozart and Salieri. 

“The standard-bearers of the opposing 
sides were now Karl Maria von Weber and 
Gioachino Rossini. 

“Rossini had been brought to Vienna by 
the Italian impresario, Barbaja, who now 
held sway at both the Karntnertor and the 
Theater an der Wien. His Italian company, 
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Throughout the very entertaining book, 
the reader will find much that is inspiring 
and helpful. We enthusiastically recom- 
mend this work to Etude friends. 

“Old Vienna” 

By David and Frederic Ewen 
Pages: 321 

Price: $3.50 

Publisher: Whittlesey House 


Musical Therapeutics 


Edward Podolsky, M. D., who has writ- 
ten many articles for THe Erupe, has re- 
cently put forth a new book, “The Doctor 
Prescribes Music.” 

His first chapter has to do with the 
efforts of man to use music for curative 


Realising that many of our readers may have difficulty in securing 
the books listed in this department, THe EtrupeE Music MAGAZINE 
will be glad to furnish its readers with these books at the price given, 
plus the slight charge for transportation and delivery. 


purposes, from the ancient Hebrews to this 
time. With the ancient Greeks, music was 
a part of the regular therapeutic practice. 
The harp was used as a pacifier for 
maniacs. Democrates thought that the flute 
was a remedy for plagues. Napoleon went 
so far as to say that the failure of his 
troops in Russia was due principally to the 
Russian winter and Russian military music 
—the weird, barbaric tunes of “those mon- 
strous Cossack regiments.” Philip V of 
Spain and George II in England em- 
ployed music to alleviate depression. How 
music affects the body; Music and Mental 
Health; Music is a Good Tonic for the 
Heart; Getting more Power from Music; 
Music Drives Away Pain; Music with 
your Meais; Music and Warped Personal- 
ities; Singing for Health—these are a few 
of the subjects of the chapters in a very 
entertaining book which will give the 
reader much to think about. It is a book 
of the popular type, designed for the gen- 
eral reader rather than the physician, 

“The Doctor Prescribes Music” 

By Edward Podolsky 

Pages: 134 

Price $1.50 

Publisher: Edward A. Stokes Co. 


The Making of Musical 


Instruments 

Very, very few music students know 
how their particular instrument was made. 
There are a great many books upon the 
making of the piano, or the violin, or the 
organ; but the first book of a popular 
reference type, upon making of the leading 
instruments of all descriptions, is that of 
T. Campbell Young. Richly supplied with 
excellent cuts, the book starts with the 
piano, moves to the violin, the brass in- 
struments, the wood-wind, and concludes 
with the organ and electronic organs, such 
as The Hammond. 

Written from the English viewpoint, it 
is equally useful to American readers. We 
are confident that this very simple and 
readable book will find its way to all 
American musical libraries of standing. 

“The Making of Musical Instruments” 

By T. Campbell Young 

Pages: 190 

Price: $3.00 

Publishers: The Oxford Press 


A Brilliant Vocal 


Accomplishment 

A third edition of Douglas Stanley’s 
voluminous and excellent discussion of 
“The Science of the Human Voice” has 
just appeared. It is easily the most au- 
thoritative work upon the subject and 
fortunately is written in language not too 
technical for the serious student and teacher 
to read. Vocal science is by no means a 
simple matter, and writers upon voice have 
probably produced more poppycock upon 
the subject than has leaked out of the pens 
of any other scribes upon the arts. 

The appendices (really a ninety-four 
page additional book) to the new edition 
are right up to the minute, even including 
descriptions of the astonishing Bell Tele- 
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phone Company machine, the Voder, whic! 
from a typewriterlike keyboard actual 
makes a speech, halting and peculiar though 
it is, but none the less proving many 0 
the principles for which Dr. Stanley has 
contended. Millions have marveled at the 
Voder machine at the New York World’ 
Fair and the San Francisco Fair. In the 
invention of much of the scientific advance 
of Electrical Research Products, Inc., the 
researches of Dr. Stanley have had 
important part. In fact, the vocal teache 
of to-day, who is not acquainted with these 
advances, can hardly consider himself well 
informed. 

“The Science of Voice” 

By Douglas Stanley, M. S. Mus. D, 

Pages: 384 

Price: $5.00 

Publisher: Carl Fisher, Inc. 


The Voder Machine 


The Young Cosima 


The daughter of one of the most famous 
romances of musical history, child of a 
great piano virtuoso and composer, wife 
of a famous pianist and conductor, and 
later the wife of the immortal Wagner. 
Cosima Liszt at no place in her life could 
come within the conventions of the late 
era of good Queen Victoria; but nothing 
could possibly prevent her from havyingj 
a very unusual and distinctive place i 
musical history. 

We once knew a pious churchman who 
was a devotee of both Wagner and Liszt. 
When someone twitted him about the fami- 
ly affairs of both masters, he replied, “I 
am very fond of coconuts ; but, if I bothered 
with the romances of those who pick them 
in the jungle, I should never have any 
to eat.” However this may be, the great 
number of books upon both Liszt and 
Wagner, which have had a large sale i 
all lands, concern themselves very larg 
with the frankly clandestine lives of 
composers and, in doing this, look 
them as men apart from the great wor 
There can be no doubt that this very | 
conformity of the lives of Liszt and We 
ner makes them exciting material fo 
mancers. 

Henry Handel Richardson's “The Ye 
Cosima” finds the extraordinary g 
man in Berlin, in about the middle of 
last century, in the home of the m 
of Hans von Biilow, where she had 
placed by Listz’s innamorata, Mme 
Comtesse d’Agoult. Liszt, at the time, 

(Continued on Page 597) — 
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This month’s page is dedicated to the 
nterprising teachers of our great North- 
est. A recent visit to that magnificent 
art of the land—Oregon, Washington and 
ritish Columbia—revealed such surpris- 
igly high standards and such active, fruit- 
al cooperation on the part of the local 
ic teachers, that I came away dizzy 
ith new ideas to share with Round Table 
eaders. I was delighted with the technical 
nd musical accomplishments of many of 
ie students and, consequently, with the 
up erior intelligence of their teachers. The 
e “tour of inspection” was, in fact, 
illing experience. ee 
just settle yourself in your easiest 
put on your specs, and listen to 
- of the things I learned! 
gulf between public schools and 
-music teachers has widened so 
usly that I receive many appealing 
wanting to know what, if anything, 
done about the deplorable situation. 
all have learned to our sorrow that 
S js. are dropping out, right and left, 
se the schools usurp their entire time. 
, unfair encroachment onthe music 
‘s’ domain has become more flagrant 
ch year. As to remedies, I have been 
a “tree,” and have been able to offer 
an occasional feeble suggestion. And 
just. in time, along comes the com- 
r¢ of Wenatchee, Washington—a city 
-10,000 to 15,000 class—with its own 
able solution of the problem. Eleanor 
submitted the plan to me, of which 
follows is a brief digest. 
Wenatchee boasts a flourishing music 
hers’ association of twenty-five mem- 
of whom one third are public school 
teachers. This group sponsors a 
Public Relations Committee con- 
sting of two studio teachers and the 
ervisor of public school music. The 
mbers of the committee are carefully 
for, in addition to their profes- 
qualifications, they must be respected, 
ergetic citizens, and not “musical nuts.” 
This committee, which contacts the en- 
? community on musical matters, has se- 
red one hundred per cent codperation of 
chool administration. Among the ac- 
iments to date are: 
school credit for individual music 
ily with accredited private teachers. 
t s excused for music instruction 
mutually convenient times during 
hool day, as, for instance, junior 
igh pupils excused during gymnasium 
| school music periods, senior high 
during vacant periods. 
nts for semester examina- 
a qualified examiner. 
kable series 
the schools, 
vachers’ Asso- 
Club. 
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nspiration from the Northwest 


school music policy are under consideration. 
Frequent conferences have been invaluable 
in smoothing out countless minor frictions 
which developed for instance, the 
wiping out of ill feeling in the matter of 
class piano instruction in the schools. Al- 
though such teaching is limited to the 
school supervisors, the private teachers 
have found the classes excellent “feeders” 
for their own studios. 

Then, too, the private teachers have 
found it necessary to keep abreast of the 
progress of musical America within the 
public schools. They have learned to codp- 
erate with all types of supervisors and to 
give intelligent, sympathetic support to the 
music problems of the community at large. 
After all, studio teachers are taxpayers 
and should recognize their responsibilities 
by keeping in touch with civic groups, and 
by rousing the citizens to the realization 
that music education is not a “frill” but a 
major subject requiring efficiently trained 
teachers, who in turn require adequate 
salaries. They should preach to school 
boards, superintendents and principals, the 
gospel of “More and Better Music in the 
Public Schools”; for, we know, alas, how 
often music education is made a political 
football in the schools. 

If you think an unusually favorable situ- 
ation exists up there in the center of the 
great northwest apple industry, you are 
right. It does, but Wenatchee teachers pay 
the price for it, in constant codperative 
study and effort, plus eternal vigilance. 

Can anyone offer a sensible reason why 
the Wenatchee plan should not be tried 
throughout our great musical land? The 
same set-up could be realized in your 
town, if a few moving spirits rose reso- 
lutely among you, determined to put the 
matter through, regardless of how long or 
how much effort it would take. 

Another problem which is being success- 
fully attacked up in the Northwest is that 
of the talented student without funds. How 
we all whoop with joy when that rare, 
blessed paragon is found—a gifted, serious 
student who can pay for his, lessons! Most 
of us have yet to experience one such thrill 
in a lifetime. If music teachers were sud- 
denly to be reimbursed for the long hours 
and quarts of life’s blood they have lov- 
ingly given to students, they could prob- 
ably retire on the income. Qn the other 
hand, such an unheard of windfall might 
result in a fatal heart attack—so watch out 
for it! Yet, although the temptation is 
strong, we cannot go through life teaching 
more and more “scholarship” pupils. We, 
too, must eat to live! In the Northwest, 
they have good amateur choruses and 
madrigal clubs which give the proceeds of 
their annual public concerts to deserving 
students. This helps the gifted pupil, pays 
the teacher and gives justification to public 
performances by amateur groups. If more 
choruses and clubs would devote part of 
their energies to financing students, they 
would bring infinite happiness to them- 
selves and to the young musicians whose 
artistic development they make possible. 

Vancouver (B. C.) to of the most 
jntelligent groups of teachers ‘and pianists 
4 “ee gut encountered. An enthusiastic 


n bow to our Canadian confréres! 
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I can put down only a few of the things 
I learned in Portland (Oregon). Did you 
ever hear of a city where the teachers 
themselves get together in technic classes? 
Well, they do in Portland—and that is 
truly something to write home about! 

E. C. J. (Portland), who gives very suc- 
cessful piano ensemble concerts, uses four 
to sixteen players in arrangements of 
Debussy’s “Petite Suite,” Liszt’s “Les Prel- 
udes,” Mozart’s “Symphony in G minor” 
(Allegro), Prokofieff’s March from the 
“Love of Three Oranges,’ and Chopin’s 
Polonaise in C-sharp Minor. E. C. J. makes 
many of the adaptations, from the two- 
piano, four hand versions; when a two- 
piano, eight hand arrangement is used, it 
must be “filled in.’ I am glad to .know 
that other pianists feel the thinness of 
these eight hand numbers, which are im- 
mensely improved by tasteful thickening. 
Two good recent eight hand publications 
are the Dance of the Buffoons (Withrow) 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow Maiden” 
and Dieter’s version of the Schubert 
Moment Musical in F minor. 

L. P. (Portland, Oregon) offers a good 
suggestion for that series of student re- 
citals which many teachers give in the 
merry months of May and June. One thou- 
sand small, attractive eight page circulars 
are sent out containing dates, names of 
participants and programs of all the re- 
citals, one page to each recital. On the 
last leaf are announcements of general 
interest, like names of prize winners, out 
of town programs by students, times of 
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Minor Scales 


“Ts there a minor scale beginning one 
and one-half steps below any given key- 
note and using the exact signature of the 
given key without raising or lowering any 


tone? 
“Ex.—Using C major scale, build Sr 
anc 


minor by beginning on A below BY 
keeping the same signature of the C scale. 

“If there is such a minor, what is the 
name, and does one play it in both sharps 
and flats ?’—H. A. T., California. 


Yes, it is called the “natural” minor 
scale; it is used in all keys; and it is a 
good way to show pupils the close relation 
of major and minor. For scale practice, 
however, I think it advisable to stick to 
the harmonic minor, formed by lowering 
the third and sixth steps of the ascending 
and descending major. Several different 
minor stale forms are unnecessary, and 
only succeed in befuddling the student. 


Business Ability 


At the monthly meeting of our 
local music teachers recently, we had 
a discussion on the subject of musical 
talent and business ability. Some of 
us maintained that musicians were al- 
most always poor business men; 
while others claimed that the many , 
successful teachers and artists proved 
the contrary. Our “hot” argument got 
us nowhere, so we resolved to put 
4 Pale to you. Can you help us settle 

ag tg B., California. 


It gives me more hope than ever for the 
musical profession to learn that the mu- 
sicians of many towns are at last getting 
together to “hash” over their problems. 
Wherever this has been done, it has re- 
sulted in increased understanding among 
music teachers, in higher standards, and in 
laying the ghosts of jealousy, pupil snatch- 
ing and price cutting. So I say: “Music 
Teachers everywhere, talk it out!” 

To the world, we may seem a bit starry 
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classes, press notices, and so on. Such a — 
circular serves as program for all the con- 
certs, and is invaluable publicity material. 

This is a good spot for me to let out 
a few fierce growls about pupils’ recitals. 
There is no earthly reason for asking 
even fatuous parents to suffer through such 
slovenly affairs as I have recently endured. 
It does not take a dramatic genius to 
know that these events should begin 
promptly (if only out of respect to those 
who have come on time), that each pupil 
should play only one short, colorful, con- 
trasted piece (with all “repeats” omitted), 
that announcements must be audible to all 
the audience, that any hitch in the con- 
tinuity of the program is ruinous, that 
students must be so well trained that they 
can go through their pieces almost auto- 
matically, that gracious platform etiquette 
is part of this training, and that short 
programs are a godsend to audiences. 

It does not seem necessary, does it, to 
mention that the pianos ought to be good 
instruments in decent tune? Yet I have 
heard any number of recitals with mis- 
erable pianos, flagrantly out of tune. How 
can one help condemning a teacher, when 
the tone and pitch of an instrument brings 
agony to the soul? If teachers developed 
a keener dramatic sense, they would be 
much more successful in both teaching and 
recitals. 

I hasten to add that none of the events 
which caused the above outburst occurred 
in the Northwest. All honor to the teachers 
of that region for their up-and-comingness! - 


eyed, or even downright “balmy”; but, no 
matter what the public thinks, the really 
successful musician has both feet firmly 
planted on the ground. He permits only his 
head to touch the sky, in the practice of 
his art. 

Of course musicians are not naturally 
good business men at the start of their 
careers, or they would not be musicians. 
But, just remember, the successful ones are 
those who, in addition to their artistic 
talent, possess high general intelligence. 
This intelligence teaches them early in life 
that it is necessary to develop a shrewd 
practical approach to the problem of earn- 
ing a livelihood. Even though this business 
sense is hard to achieve, they force them- 
selves to it. Almost every successful teacher 
of my acquaintance is a living example of 
slow, sure (though reluctant) development 
of the hardheadedness necessary to earn and 
save his dollars. 

So I think your club would be safe to 
decide that the best musicians are almost 
invariably pretty good business men. 


Rest During Practice 


You advise stopping practice every 
ten or fifteen minutes for rest. How 
can I make myself remember when to 
stop ?—B. C., North Dakota. 


If you concentrate so intently on your 
work that you cannot keep tabs on the 
time, you will just have to use an alarm 
clock! It will probably scare you half to 
death when it rings in the middle of a 
poetic phrase, but it is the only sure way 
I know. After the alarm is shut off, and 
reset, pace around the room once or twice; 
look out of the window; make out a check 
or a bill (or better still, a receipt) before 
resuming practice. You will often be sur- 
prised to find recalcitrant fingers completely 
Capitulating upon your return to the piano, 
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KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
as Isolde 


LILY PONS as Cherubino 
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ROUNDING OPERA in 
general, and the great Metro- 
politan Opera in particular, is unique. 
One reason for this is the artistic 
completeness of performances which 
combine symphonic richness of orches- 
tration and the greatest singing of 
the day, with a stage play and scenic 
splendor, and all at their best. Another 
reason is that the comparative scarcity 
of operatic opportunities makes the 
goal seem extra desirable. It is a 
fairly safe assumption that, at one 
time or another, every student in every 
vocal studio cherishes dreams, either 
secret or avowed, of finding a niche 
of his own somewhere on the Metro- 
politan’s hundred foot stage when the 
great gold curtains swing apart. Not 
every one arrives there, of course. Because of the splendid 
traditions of the Metropolitan, with its standards of merit 
set by Lilli Lehmann, Caruso, Nordica, Bispham, and Farrar, 
the organization has established certain levels of perform- 
ance which must be maintained; and consequently it has 
but few openings to offer to less than experienced new- 
comers. But it does no harm to hope, to strive, and to 
wonder, 

How does one “get into” the Metropolitan? What 
happens between acceptance and performance? What is 
the routine of mounting grand opera? Each of these is 
a question of vital importance to the aspirant. 


No Room for Novices 


No ONE APPEARS in even the smallest role on the Metro- 
politan stage without presenting carefully investigated 
credentials as to training, ability, and experience; and 
without submitting to a series of auditions conducted by 
the General Manager and his staff. Requests for auditions 
are received throughout the year, and those candidates 
whose credentials seem most promising, are invited to 
make the test. This operatic audition can prove a gruel- 
ing affair, for all the hope it may carry. The vast audi- 
torium is entirely dark and apparently empty. Rows of 
vacant chairs and the shadows of overhanging boxes 
range before the candidate, nearly a city block in depth. 
Somewhere in that dark space sits the General Manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera, with his co-judges, waiting, 
unseen, to listen and discover valuable new vocal ma- 
terial. 

The candidates do not know exactly who is hearing 
them or in what part of the house their judges are to 
be found. The huge stage is only half lit by a single 
electric lamp beside the piano. Several auditions are made 
on the same day, and the candidates wait in the wings, 
to be summoned forth to show what they can do. No 
candidate is engaged on the strength of a single audition. 
Those that make the best impression are inyited to return 
for a second and a third audition. Sometimes a fourth 
may be required before the final decision is made. But 
then there may come a contract; and the one who stepped 
upon the stage as a candidate leaves it as a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera with all its opportunities to de- 
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How they “break into” 
the Metropolitan 


velop a talent that will please perhaps the most exacting 
audience in all the world. 

Once admitted to company membership, our young 
artist is listed according to his voice and the number of 
roles he knows. The Metropolitan maintains no regular 
understudies, and consequently, several singers must be 
able to perform the same part, for normal cast variations 
and in case of emergency. The casting of roles is under- 
taken in the spring of the year when the next season's 
repertory is announced; and the singers are expected to 
learn new parts and to brush up on familiar ones during 
the summer. 

The actual work of rehearsal begins the following au- 
tumn, some two to three weeks before the opening of 
the new operatic season. It continues straight through 
the entire year, up to the final preparations for the final 
performance. No performance is given without rehearsal. 

As a general thing, leading roles are definitely assigned 
to the experienced artists who have performed them 
many times before. Secondary parts are assigned to sev- 
eral members of the company, the ultimate choice wait- 
ing over until the performance is cast. 


As The Wheels Go Round 


Tue METROPOLITAN’S REHEARSALS require elaborate or- 
ganization. The six regular weekly performances offer 
six different operas, with six different casts. All must 
be carefully rehearsed. No matter how familiar the indi- 
vidual singer may be with his individual role, the various 
styles must be blended together, and each performance 
is refreshed and drilled. This means that many different 
rehearsals are going on at the same time—on the stage, 
in dressing rooms, even in the patrons’ rest rooms and 
lounges. Visitors to the Metropolitan often wonder why 
there are grand pianos in the rooms where coats are 
checked. They have nothing to do with the subscribers. 
The company’s Musical Secretary works out this com- 
plicated rehearsal schedule, summoning the various casts 
to the proper rooms at the proper hours, and the work 
is ready to go forward. ; 

The first rehearsal begins with the musical score. One 
of the assistant conductors goes through an entire part 
with its singer individually, indicating cuts or the open- 
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JOSEPHINE ANTOINE 


BRUNA CASTAGNA as Carmen 


ing up of former cuts, and convincing 

himself that the singer’s private 
preparation has left him absolutely sure of all words and 
music and cues. Next, the conductor who directs the 
performance meets the singers, again individually, and 
shapes the musical material into the pattern he desires. 
Grades of emphasis, shadings, climaxes, all are worked 
out ; and the same passage may be repeated six or eight 
times, exactly as at a singing lesson. Only after his in- 
dividual part is in fluent working order does our aspirant 
to honors. begin to work with his colleagues. 

Duets, trios, quartets, and so on, are now rehearsed; — 
cues and entrances are timed; the half dozen individual 
performances are made to unite into a new and balanced 
whole. Often these ensemble scenes are taken in regular 
order; often the more difficult scenes are worked over 
first. It is possible that the sextet in Act Three may be 
perfected before a duet in Act One is begun. Rehearsals 
are never timed in advance. They may last two hours; — 
they may require six. Often rehearsals are in progress 
on the roof stage while a public performance is being 
given in the auditorium. 

When the musical rehearsals begin to “sound,” the 
dramatic work is begun, under the direction of the stage 
director. The same general routine is followed. The stage 
director meets the members of the cast individually and 
explains to them, not merely motions and “stage busi- 
ness,” but the quality of the performance he wishes to 
give. Operatic acting is different from, and more difficult 
than, dramatic acting, for the reason that the singer’s 
first consideration must be the welfare of his vocal 
mechanism. This means that he must deliberately sac 
rifice a measure of perfect freedom to the demands of 
his voice. He may assume no position which might prov 
constricting to breath control and the emission of g 
tone; and at the same time he must carry himself in 
a way that the audience is completely unaware of an 
check on perfect freedom of motion or gesture. To th 
newcomer, at least, this requires considerable drill. / 
individual drill is followed by ensemble work, in w 
the solo singers adjust their own performances to b 
with those of their co-workers. 

While the cast is being drilled by the ¢ 
stage-director, the orchestra and chorus, in 

(Continued on Page 612) 
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Mazurka Impromptu 


Piquant, almost Gallic in type is this little recital mazurka by an American composer. Play it with decided rhythm but with light, springing fingers. 
his composition has all the characteristics of an excellent teaching piece. Grade 34. 


: . ; es . FREDERIC GROTON, Op. 86 
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Students, Master-Musicians—-anyone seek- 
ILUTELY ACCURATE TiEMPO—can try 
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f the world’s finest precision motors, it 
RFECT TIME in any position. No springs 
jo tension to weaken, the electric ‘‘tick’’ is 
actly as you set it. It can never go wrong 
per beat; covered by 5-year written guar- 
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cE trial. If, after testing the ELECTRO- 
x days, it fails to give full satisfaction, 
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and ask for FREE descriptive booklet. 
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RED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
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DADWAY, BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 


Pianists—Send for free booklet show- 
ing how you may greatly improve your 
technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 
reading and playing thru mental- 
co-ordination. Quick results. Practice effort 
1 Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
No obligation. 


Studios, Dept. 411-1, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NTIETH CENTURY MUSIC— 
iow it developed—how to listen 
n explanatory guide to a new 
era. Not method, biography or 
. Debussy, Ravel, Scriabin, Stra- 
Strauss, Kodaly, Schoenberg, 
3.00 postpaid. 


| WORDS ON SINGING—William 
pare. New revised edition by popu- 
and; describes voice teaching 
ind spirit of the most successful 
icher of his day—‘‘the first sing- 
her of London.” $2.00 postpaid. 


THROUGH THE AGES—Bauer- 
authors of “HOW MUSIC GREW” 
Authoritative complete textbook 

chapters on modern 
eal music, instruments, 
lividual composers’ works. $3.50. 
tnam’s Sons, Dept. E, 2 West 45th 
| York, 


IFE AND I—The story of Louise 
ley Homer—by Sidney Homer. # 
ingly human story of the public 
ate lives of a famous singer and 
iposer husband. $3.50 postpaid. 


} IN MY TIME and other Remi- 
s—by Daniel Gregory Mason—a 
journey through the past five 
of music with this famous musi- 
mposer, teacher, writer — over 
res illustrated. $5.00 postpaid. 
an, 60 Sth Ave., New York, 
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DOCTOR PRESCRIBES MUSIC, 
‘rites Edward Podolsky, M.D., in- 
lood pressure, accelerates breath- 
; digestion, improves your health. 
3, students, listeners—send for 
cinating book. $1.50 postpaid. 
k A. Stokes Co., 443-4th Ave., 
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conductor of the court theater in Weimar, 
where he met a new flame, the Princess 
Carolyne von Sayn-Wittgenstein. Wagner, 
at the time, was in Zurich with his wife 
Minna, in the grounds of a large villa 
owned by Otto and Mathilde Wesendonck. 
From these beginnings, the author has 
built a tale with credible dialogue and 
situations not strictly historical, of course, 
but quite in line with what might have hap- 
pened. 

Cosima (Cosette) moves through the 
chapters like a phantom of fate, destined 
to wreck the life and ambitions of Hans 
von Bilow, whom she married, and to ride 
ruthlessly over the feelings of Minna, all 
for the purpose of ultimately bringing to 
Richard Wagner the help, understanding 
and inspiration for which he had longed for 
so many years. It is an interminable ethical 
problem, “Do the ends justify the means ?” 
It is not settled in this book; and it is not 
likely. to be settled in any book. Neverthe- 
less, the material makes a mighty interest- 
ing story, and one which the author has 
worked out with fine consideration for his- 
tory. His bibliographical list cites twenty- 
nine important reference sources. Many 
readers of THE Ertupe will find it most 
enjoyable. 

“The Young Cosima” 

By Henry Handel Richardson 

Pages: 390 

Price: $2.50 

Publisher: W. W. Norton & Co., Ine. 


The Phenomena of 
Inspiration 


There are few subjects apart from those 
sure fire journalistic magnets—sex, sel- 
fishness and survival—that draw the human 
imagination to texts more than that of 
inspiration, the mysterious force coming 
from somewhere and tenanting the human 
mind for a. period during which it creates 
great and wonderous things for mankind. 
The writer of this review has never had 
any suspicion that the source of inspiration 
was not divine; and, moreover, after con- 
sultation with scores of men and women 
noted for their fine creative genius, he has 
found almost none who did not look to 
inspiration as coming from this same 
source, 

We have seen many books upon inspira- 
tion, but very few that have had the sig- 
nificance to us that is contained in a little 
volume, “Creative Power,’ by Frederic 
Howard Griswold. Usually such books are 
pedantic, pseudoscientific, supertechnical, or 
just plain dull. We have felt that the time 
spent in reading them has been wasted. 


Here, however, is a thoroughly readable 
book filled with interesting references which 
bring us a clearer light upon one of the 
most engaging problems of life. 

Among the thousands of music students 
we have known, there has been a laudable 
struggle for higher technical efficiency. 
Laudable, because, before we can walk, we 
must first learn how to walk. Watch the 
little toddler in his first amusing efforts 
to stay perpendicular. It is his first great 
lesson in acquiring a technic. At last, he 
does walk. What then? Everything de- 
pends upon how and where he walks, that 
is, what he does with his walking technic. 
If he is inspired to do things that get 
him into trouble, he will walk toward them. 
If he aspires for higher things, his walk- 
ing technic may lead him to them. That 
is, if he wants to do anything in life, par- 
ticularly in the arts, he must have a tech- 
nic; but the technic is only worth what 
his inspiration leads it to do. 

Far too many teachers of interpretation 
and composition give their pupils technic 
galore and then leave them stranded with 
little idea of the meaning of inspiration. 
Schubert died resolving to study counter- 
point. He knew that he was deficient in 
advanced technic; but there have been 
scores of composers with greater technic 
than Schubert who have been long for- 


gotten because they did not have in- 
spiration. 
Therefore we feel that this book, al- 


though it is not entirely a musical book, 
is a very valuable one for supplementary 
reading and “cogitation.” The teacher who 
can get pupils to think over the things he 
can learn in this book will produce finer 
results. Such chapters as “Can we saddle 
Pegasus?”; “Secrets of Great Creative 
Writers”; “Beethoven points the way”; 
“Brahms’ Views on Inspiration”; “Inspira- 
tion and Dreams”; “How Tschaikowsky 
Invoked his Muse”; “Mozart Passes the 
Torch”; “Behold the Dreamer Cometh!” ; 
“Revelation or Inspiration”; Utilizing Sug- 
gestion’; “Kipling’s Daemon’; “Glimpses 
behind the Scenes”; “Genesis and Inspira- 
tion”: “Can We, Too, Invoke the Muse’’?: 
and “The Power to Create Rests Within 
Us,” all should be gold in the hands_ of 
the worth while student who remembers 
that the best, and often the most prac- 
ticed, things in life are spiritual. For com- 
posers of all kinds and all ages, the book 
is a windfall. 

“Creative Power” 

By Frederic Howard Griswold 

Pages: 174 

Price: $1.50 

Publisher: David McKay Company 


The Thres tele of Music 


(Continued from Page 570) 


If the little markings below each chord 
are followed, it will be seen what it is all 
about. The first measure is in the key of 
C major. We start with an ordinary re 
seventh chord (27), alter it by raising D 
to D-sharp (27a), thus creating a false 
dominant seventh, and progress nicely into 
the tonic. The second measure is in the 
key of A minor (the relative minor). This 
key has several chords in common with 
C major, among them the same seventh 
chord on D which appeared in the first 
measure. This chord becomes the Fa 
seventh chord of A minor (47). We alter 


* * 


* 


it (47a). This, too, progresses nicely into 
the minor tonic triad. The third measure 
is like the second, except for the fact that 
we are now in A major, using 47 and 4;a 
as borrowed chords, on loan from A minor. 
Thus far we have illustrated the falsc 
dominant seventh. The fourth measure 
presents the true dominant seventh, which, 
as will be seen, belongs to the key of B-flat 
major. It is included here so that you can 
observe for yourself that its sound is the 
same but its meaning quite different. 


(Continued in Tue Eruve for October) 
* Ok 


“There are now more than one hundred and seventy settlements in the 
principal cities of America which have non-profit-making music schools, 
music departments, or organised social music. Eventually every settlement 
must have a music department. We in the settlement field look upon music 
as a part of life experience; we are not primarily searching for exceptional 
talent.”—Mrs. Frances McElwee McFarland. 
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teachers. 
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@HE SINGER’S GTUDE 


Edited by Eminent Specialists 


It is the ambition of Taz Erupe to make this department a ‘‘Singer’s Etude”’ complete in itself 


Is Singing a Gitt 


or An Acquirement?¢ 
“By 
WILLIAM G. ARMSTRONG 


Part Il 


OW WHILE STILL WAITING 
N for breath development, we have 
to do something about range ex- 
tension, and we reason so: If we take this 


voice up the scale, we are going to cause 
a succession of efforts as the voice ascends 


to higher and higher notes. With de- 
pendence upon a breath supply not yet 
assured, that succession of efforts will 


bring back the old contraction of the throat 
and tightening of the jaw; whereas if we 
start the voice on an upper note, say C 
in the third space of the treble staff and 
bring it downward, we shall have in place 


of the succession of upward contractive 
efforts, the single effort of starting the 
voice, and an easy dropping of the voice 


from the C downward. Quite similar to 
starting upstream, and floating down with 
the current, mnstead of starting downstream, 
and paddling upstream against the current. 
Yes! And so, we decide upon an exercise 
of this type: 


Lankow 


Why the prefix “d’? To steer clear of 
the throat contracting influence of the 
“glottis stroke.” Why preferably the vowel 
“o” ? Because where there is contraction 
Pe the throat, there is always an elevation 
of the tone; and the effort made to form 
“o,” lowers the tongue. But will not the 
setting of the lips tend to tighten the jaw? 
Yes! How shall we avoid this? By just 
a suggestion of a smile. Is this exercise 
applicable to the male voice? No! We use 
one of this type for the male voice: 


Now toward this range awakening, there 
is one essential of which we must be 
assured, and that is that the nasal resonator 
is playing its part. So again we reason: 
If we instruct the student to add nasal 
resonance to his tone, he will be sure to 
contract his throat in his effort to do so; 
whereas, if we place the consonant “n” 
before the dark sounds “o” and “aw,” and 
instruct him to direct his voice downward 


to his chest, we shall, through the nasal 


influence of “n,” and the downward 
thought, be adding nasal resonance, and 
preserving dilation of the throat; and this 


without his knowing that he is making use 
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of his nose. Hence the exercise, 
Ex.5 


No, naw, no, naw. no. naw, no. 
Later other vowels are added, forming 
no, naw, noo, nay, ne, with the vowels 
“a” and “e”’ darkened, and the jaw active. 


Another essential is a well arched palate; 


and for this we choose one of a number 
of exercises used by Anna Lankow for 
awakening extreme high notes in the 


voices of her female pupils, for which she 


was famous. 


Ex.6 


2 
Du-0-aw-0 - u-0-aw-0 - U-0-awW-O - aw. 


To be sung slowly. There should be an 
upward gaping sensation accompanying the 
singing of the upper notes, with the jaw 
dropping well, and the tongue lying quietly 
with its tip touching the lower front teeth 
throughout the exercise. 

Here is a palate arching exercise for the 
male voice. 


lunga pausa 


Aw-u-0O aw i-aw 


The upward gaping sensation, advised in 
the case of the- female voice, is to be ad- 
hered to, and most marked in changing 
from the sound “aw” to “tu.” In making 
this change, -we shall not try to give “t” 
its true character, but only approach it, or 
borrow from it; and, when making the 
change, we shall hold the tone well focused 
on the upper front teeth; otherwise the 
tone will be, very likely, excessively “cov- 
ered.” Different voices change at different 
notes; but all, male and female, change 
within the second interval C to F-sharp, 
so that by transposing the exercise upward 
in semitones, we find the point where all 
voices change; and that change is always 
to the short sound of the vowel of the 
moment, or the short sound of another. 

This carries us into the “old song,” 
registers; but as it is our intention to take 
up that subject later on, we shall only 
touch upon it here. 

It is possible to sing all vowels in their 
true characters on medium low, and me- 
dium high notes; but when a certain low 
and high note is reached, comfort demands 
an alteration of vowel character. The most 
pronounced alteration is made in the low 
range of the female voice, and in the high 
range of the male voice. When the female 


voice reaches a certain note in its low 
range, tone is “opened” in order to reach 
lower notes; while when the male voice 
reaches a certain high note, tone is “cov- 
ered” in order to reach higher notes. The 
female voice is covered also in the high 
range, but not to the same degree as the 
male voice. But, we are getting far afield, 
and must call a halt somewhere—so just 
an exercise, for the time being. 
For the female voice, 


Ex.8 


fae 


With all its eyes a : thee! 


take this final phrase of the song, “The 
Star,” by Rogers, and, 

Sing the phrase slowly, and on the 
breath, and with no attempt at 
great power. 

Pronounce the word with, or withe. 


to 


JENNY LIND 


3. Open the mouth well for the sound 
“7” an eyes, and hold “i” well 
focused on the upper front teeth 
while slurring it down to the note 
A, and on to the word “on.” 

4. Give to the final sound of the 

word “eyes” the sound “Z.” 

Dwell for a moment on “n,” in the 

word “on” before passing to “th” 

in the word “thee,” and dwell for 

a moment on “th” before passing 

to “ee” in the word “thee.” 

6. Sing the phrase as one word, or; 
as an uninterrupted flow of tone 
changing in color, as: “witheallits- 
eyeszonthee.” (Note: This is an ex- 
ercise for mechanical control, and 
not for diction). 

Preserve an upward gaping ééosation 
and a smiling position of the lips through- 
out the exercise, and keep the jaw active. 
The whole idea is to prepare for the com- 
ing drop from the note G to the note A, 
so that, when it comes, the tone will re- 
main focused on the upper front teeth, 
instead of, as it were, dropping suddenly 
to the lower throat and chest. 

For the vowel alteration necessary to 
the high range of the male voice, we use 
Exercise 7. 


on 


So far, so good. What is neede 
for this “voice in the making,” is 
fle xibility, and accordingly we ad 
exercise of this nature. 


This we follow with a vocal stu 
vented by Manuel Garcia who made ]} 
Lind a singing marvel for all time. | 


These exercises are sung both Jegati 
staccato; and quickly. A smiling po 
of the lips is to be preserved throu 
the exercises, that the lips may n 
set stiffly for the vowel “o.” 

For male voice flexibility, we recom 


Our next need is an _ exercise 
“mezzavoce (medium voice)” 
ment in the high range. 


This exercise is to be sung 0 
breath; the lips expressing a smile; 
an upward gaping sensation marke 
approach to the pianissimo note. Thi 
struction to experience an upward Re 
sensation, is just another way of as 
the student to arch his palate. 

The next requirement is accurate, 
fluent enunciation of vowels, and @ 
lation of consonants, and for this, the 
lowing : j 
re mi fa so la si do re, 
mi fa so la si do re m 
fa so la si do re mi fa, 
so la si do re mi fa so, 
la si do re mi fa so k 
La si do re mi fa so la 
Si do re mi fa so la si de 
Do la so fa re mi do si I 


Sung as rapidly as possible with 
exaggeratedly active, and the r’s 

Each group is sung on a note 
descending diatonic scale, star 
Middle C for the male voice ¢ 
third space treble staff C for t 
voice. Upward transpositions 

We have now made such 
the way of breath development, 
of the throat and jaw muscles, 
extension, that we may leave 1 
velopment of breath capacity, 
and outgoing control, and voce 
to the enthusiasm of the s 
what progress we have 


Artistic Tones 
“By 


HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


‘ARTISTIC TONES” we do not 
‘an a show off demonstration of 
ectedness, but good, pure enuncia- 
an achievement for which every 
should strive. This enunciatidn 
@ practiced so much that the pro- 
»f beautiful, full, round tones be- 
ie singer’s “second nature,” so to 
hen traces of affectation vanish. 
enunciation is bad singing, no 
ow perfect tune and time may be. 
yoice is really a good musical in- 
until it has attained some skill 
m. The singer not only should 
ery word plain, by distinct pro- 
m thereof; but he also should 
beautiful by clothing it in lovely 
tone. No affectation here—when 
ds enough time in practice to make 
tural. It requires no more effort 
‘gy to drop off words correctly 
tifully than it does to utter them 
sakly, and unattractively. And the 
roice may be improved to that fine 
ere it produces good enunciation. 
irse, the singer should pronounce 
is correctly; yet the zsthetic ear 
object to a mild modification in 
unciation of certain syllables (in 
if such modification beautifies and 
il the tones that are being pro- 
towever, one ought to have a 
yood excuse for departing, even 
md for one syllable only, from 
forms of pronunciation. A good 
y is as essential to the singer as 
the public speaker or the writer. 


e Fundamentals of Song 


NG, vowels and consonants demand 
consideration; though most of us 
to drop off our consonants nimbly 
a free use of the lips and tongue. 
vowels are slighted, flimsy, empty, 
©; when they should be rich, round, 
ant, characteristic, and pleasingly 
This is attained only through 
ractice. 

with the syllable “Ah.” Speak it 
, open throat, and with the mouth 
pen, smiling position. Place the 
ll forward, as if the tone were to 
t a few inches in front of the lips, 
the sound on some medium pitch. 
ate on the production of a rich, 
, Relax the muscles of the throat 
as much as possible. Try to eradi- 
feeling of tenseness in any muscle. 
train for power. Intone the sound 
lly as possible. Usually, the lower 
drop involuntarily to a good posi- 
mn the jaw and throat muscles are 
axed. 

ing the same syllable on different 
Sing the tones of the diatonic 
ale, using Ah as the syllable, and 
to make the progression from one 
the other very smoothly /egato. 


ate on purity and quality of tone 


pitch. 
$s same thing with other syllables— 
la, ha, and so on. Sing in scalelike 
or awhile; then practice the sylla- 
ig skips. Strive for quality—a well 
tone, free flowing and resonant 
pitch. Do not force the voice in 
to produce greater volume; it will 
Ity vocal habits if not to critical 


produce covered tones; and 
y are taken with rounded lips, 


in a sort of whistling position. Sing dia- 
tonic scales and melodies using oo as the 
vowel. Use also moo, boo, loo, doo, 
and so on, for the same practice. Get the 
covered tone feeling. The oo sound will be 


too, 


found in many words, such as moon, croon, 


such words on 
for quality of 


June, blue, and you. Sing 
different pitches, striving 
tone, purity of vowel. 

O should bring a round and full tone— 
vibrant and pleasing. Half vocalized, it does 
not sound well. Coming directly from the 
voice box, and taking on its characteristic 
tonality in the cavities of the mouth, O, as 
a vowel, is beautiful and solemn. To pro- 
duce this tone, the lips should take a 
rounded form as described for oo sounds, 
except that the aperture is larger. Sing 
this sound to exercises suggested for other 
vowel sounds. Also sing words such as 
flow, go, sow, and snow, to scales and 
melodies, working as always for tonal 
quality instead of for tonal power. 

Ee sounds bring the voice forward. Make 
them rich and ringing by impelling the 
voice against the hard palate just above 
the front teeth. The male voice sometimes 
encounters trouble in handling these sounds 
well. They expose bad voice qualities quite 
readily. Practice daily the syllable tee, mee, 
and words containing those sounds. 

A and J sounds, if practiced as sug- 
gested for the other vowels, seldom give 
trouble. Try to render them in pure, char- 
asteristic quality. 

We still have another beautiful sound 
found in ow as in out and round. Such 
sounds are sung flatly by untrained singers ; 
but, when rendered pure by the good vocal- 
ist, they may become sounds of lovely 
quality. Essential syllables of many words 
have this ou dipthong, which should be 
purely vocalized for effective singing. Prac- 
tice ow sounds as you do the other vowels. 


Putting Them to Use 


AFTER LEARNING TO PRODUCE the suggested 
sounds, as recommended, mix them. Sing 
entire scales and melodies, using mixtures 
of ah, o, a, oo, ec, ow. Work for free, 
flowing, characteristic tones; for quality, 
and not for power. 

Be patient and faithful in this vowel 
practice. Do not be too anxious to rush 
into actual exhibition song. By no means 
leave this vowel practice, until the vocal- 
izing of the characteristic vowel sounds 
has become a second nature—so much so 
that words containing them will be properly 
enunciated and vocalized. 

Having practiced the vowels, go over 
the song you are to sing. Study its words— 
each one. How can you make each of them 
beautiful, through what you have learned 
about vowel sound production? Sing slowly, 
smoothly, giving attention to proper pro- 
nunciation and full enunciation. 

In no case should the practicing student 
overdo the thing. When the voice mechan- 
ism begins to feel wearied, take a rest. 
Prolonged practice may do more injury 
than good. Fifteen to thirty minute prac- 
tice periods are usually long enough for 
any* voice. 

Remember all along that a loud voice 
is not necessarily a good voice; that qaulity 
is more important than power. Remember 
further that, no matter how poor may be 
the voice, it can be improved by diligent 
practice of the vowels, as here suggested. 
No effort, with a good purpose, is in vain. 


* * *£ * * 
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ing them in our opera houses and convert halls.”—William Brady. 
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SHE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of THe Erupe to make this department an “‘Organist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


Making Acquaintance of a “Unit Organ’ 


OUNG, AND ASPIRING,* OR- 
GANISTS freqvently ask the ques- 


tion, “What is a Unit Organ, or a 
unified Organ”? And, to clarify these prob- 
lems in the minds of readers of THF 
ErupeE, we have had pleasure in preparing 
this rather detailed description of such an 
instrument and now the uninitiated may 
become acquainted with it. 

A pipe organ is an expensive instru- 
ment. It costs a large sum of money, and 
occupies a large amount of space in a 
church, theater or hall. Naturally, efforts 
have been made for years to reduce the 
cost and to reduce the amount of space re- 


quired. One of the first results of these 
efforts was the borrowing of the 16 ft. 


Bourdon of the 
pedal stop named, 
“Lieblich 


swell organ for a soft 

“Lieblich Bourdon,” or 
Gedeckt,” without adding any 
extra pipes. With the advent of electric 
action, this borrowing of a stop from a 
manual for the pedal proved to be a simple 
mechanical process, entailing only a small 
amount of extra wiring or possibly a dif- 
ferent kind of a magnet. 

For the sake of clearness it may be 
stated, that a “borrowed stop” is a second 
drawstop, by means of which the individual 
stop, whose name it bears, can be played 
from some other keyboard than the one 
with which its first drawstop is primarily 
connected, without the assistance of a 
coupler. For example, if one draws the 
Sw. Bourdon 16 ft. and the Sw. to Ped. 
coupler, the Bourdon can be played from 
the pedal keyboard. If, however, any other 
stop of the swell organ (Oboe, for ex- 
ample) is drawn at the same time, it will 
sound on the pedal, as long as the Sw. 
to Ped. coupler is on. 

On the other hand, if the Sw. Bourdon 
is borrowed on the pedal, and one draws 
the extra drawstop labeled, “Ped. Lieblich 
Bourdon,” that one stop, and no other stop 
of the swell organ, will sound on the 
pedal. If the Sw. Oboe is drawn at the 
same time it will sound on the swell key- 
board but not on the pedal. The 16 ft. 
Dulciana of the choir organ has likewise 
been borrowed on the pedal and named 
“Ped. Dulciana,” without the addition of 
the word “Lieblich.” 

There is another system of borrowing, 
or partial borrowing called “augmenting,” 
which first came into use with the pedal 
organ. This consists of extending the com- 
pass of a 16 ft. pedal stop by the addition 
of twelve small pipes at the upper end of 
the stop. By omitting the lower twelve 
pipes and using these added pipes at the 
upper end of the stop, the stop becomes 
an eight-foot stop. With these forty-two 
pipes, we have a 16-ft. and an 8-ft. stop, 
whereas it would require sixty pipes if 
the stop were not augmented. The added 
twelve pipes cost less than one-quarter of 
the amount for the full thirty pipes, and 
occupy less than one-quarter of the space 
that the full set of pipes would require. 

The organ builders, finding it a simple 
matter to borrow a stop of one department 
of the organ for another department, pro- 
ceded to borrow stops of one manual for 
some other manual, and in time all, or 
nearly all, of the stops of the swell organ 
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“By EVERETT E. TRG iS aie 


The late Everett E. Truette left an incomparable legacy to better organ 
playing in America. Born March 14, 1861, at Rockland, Massachusetts, he 
graduated from the New England Conservatory, and water studied with August 
Haupt in Berlin, Alexandre Guilmant in Paris, and William T. Best of London 
and Liverpool. He held an eminent position among American church organists, 
and as a concert artist gave over four hundred recitals from coast to coast. For 
ten years he was Editor of the Organ Department of THe Etupr, and this 
article is one of the last from his prolific and learned pen—Editor’s Note. 
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were borrowed for the great orgs 
substituting these borrowed stops 
swell organ for the usual stops of th 
organ. Obviously this borrowing f 
in a great saving of space and mone 
“Borrowing” and “augmenti g 
scribed above, are the germs from 
“Unit Organs” have been evolved, 
By referring to Figure 1, it w 
easily understood how the pipes (J 
the Gedeckt are playable from the 
manual by means of the drawstop (b 
electric wires (c). The same stop ¢ 
borrowed on the great manual by 
of the drawstop (d) and wires (e 
the choir manual by means of the dra 
({) and wires (g): also on the peda 
board by means of the drawstop oF 
wires (i). f 
Extending this principle of borro 
and adding a generous amqunt of j 
ination, the organ builders borrowed 
Oboe of the Swell Organ (Fig. II 
the Great manual and called it “Gt. He 
on the choir manual and called it 
Clarinet”; also on the pedal keyboardg 
called it “Ped. Tromba.” Obviously } 
tone of the Oboe is unlike that of 
Clarinet; but, both being reed tone sf 
frequently of about the same power, 
former can be substituted (with the aff 
the imagination to which reference 
been already made) for the latter, J 
still more imagination the Oboe cag 
substituted for the Ped. Tromba. Wig 
still greater extension of this princip# 
borrowing, many of the stops were § 
rowed on different keyboards, using§ 
same or different names for the borrfe 
stops. 
Referring to Fig. III one will- obs 
how the Gedeckt (or St. Diapason) - 
can be augmented from sixty-one pipe 
ninety-seven pipes, in order to provide 
the one set of pipes four distinct st 
3ourdon 16 ft. by adding twelve f 
below the compass of the Gedeckt; F 
4 ft. and Flautina 2 ft., by adding 
four pipes above the compass 
Gedeckt. (It should be noted, in pass 
that the Gedeckt is rarely augmentec 
octaves above its usual compass tom 
vide the Flautina; this stop being 1 
often obtained from the augmentatio 
some other stop. In this particular 
it is added for illustration of the 4 
ciple of extended augmentation.) By 
system of augmentation, the ninety-s 
pipes provide the four stops, Bour 
Gedeckt. Flute 4 ft. and Flautina. 
augmentation, the four stops would r 
four hundred twenty-four pipes. The 
ing of expense and space will be e 
to everyone. As this article is p rel 
scriptive, it is unnecessary to enlar 
the musical disadvantages of such a 
tation and borrowing. 
In a Unit Organ nearly every 
pipes is augmented to seventy-th1 
eighty-five (sometimes ninety-sevel 
so that separate stops (of the 
color) of 16 ft. 8 ft. or 4 ft. (son 
2 ft.) .can be obtained from each 
pipes by borrowing. Each group 0 
one pipes is borrowed on each s t 
uals and many groups of thirty-ty 
are borrowed on the pedal. In se 
only part of the stops: are “uni! 
mented and borrowed), the neat. i 
are called “straight rent = 
Fig. IV illustrates the s 
much unified organ we ck 
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by the late Robert Hope-Jones, who, per- 
haps more than any other individual, has 
been responsible for the early working out 
of the fundamental principles of unit or- 
gans. In the first column of the illustration 
Peo. Srors 


Fuvnamenrac Srors Proes, 


Torn. Sere Pipes F 608 


is shown the eight distinct sets of pipes, 
from which the whole organ (thirty-six 
drawstops) is made up. The second column 
indicates the number of distinct pipes in 
each set. The third column gives the in- 
dividual stops borrowed on the pedal key- 
board. The fourth and fifth columns show 
the individual stops borrowed on the great 
and swell manuals. With several of the 
borrowed stops the name of the stop is 
changed, to conform to the usual name of 
such a stop in that department of the 
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organ. In this unit organ, with thirty-six 
drawstops, there are but 608 distinct pipes. 
In a straight organ with the same thirty- 
six stops there would be 1906 pipes. On 
this unit organ a chord, consisting of one 
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pedal note, two notes in the left hand and 
three notes in the right hand, using all the 
stops except the Voix Céleste, would sound 
53 pipes. On a straight organ the same 
chord would sound 130 pipes. 

During the past year or two very large 
unit organs have been constructed, prin- 
cipally for theaters. One with thirty-nine 
sets of pipes has 326 drawstops. This organ 
is mentioned specifically, simply to indicate 
to the reader the “inflating possibilities” of 
the “unit” principle in organ construction. 


Interesting Facts About Organs 


and Organists 
By MILDRED MARTIN 


one of the most ancient of all 

musical instruments. In the book 
of Genesis we read, “And his brother’s 
name was Jubal; He was the father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ.” Jubal, 
as we know, lived in 4004 B. C., and at 
that time the harp and the organ were con- 
sidered the higher forms of musical in- 
struments. 

It is thought that the early organ was 
the Pan’s pipe or syrinx of the Greeks and 
was “made of reeds of unequal length and 
thickness, which were joined together.” At 
first two reeds or pipes. were used; later 
there were seven; and still later the num- 
ber was further increased. 

In ancient days, the organ was spoken 
of as “an instrument of pleasure and 
praise.” 

History tells us of a barber by the name 
of Ctesibius, who lived about 284-246 B. C. 
and invented an organ. He had noticed 
that the counter-weight of a movable 
mirror produced a musical sound by the 
force with which it drove the air out of 
the tube in which it moved. By experiment- 
ing, he succeeded in producing powerful 
sounds from water pumped into a vase 
which had a trumpet attached to the top. 
Not entirely pleased with the result, he 
continued the experiment and finally ar- 
ranged a row of pipes in the order of a 
musical scale, that could be made to sound 
at the will of the player. The motive power 
was supplied by water. This instrument 
was called the “Hydraulus” and is consid- 
ered to have been the predecessor of the 
organ of to-day. 

In the museum at Naples, there are two 
hydraulic organs, which were excavated 
from the ruins of Pompeii, destroyed by an 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius, on August 24, 
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It is interesting to trace the develop- 
ment and use of the organ. About the year 
450 A. D. organs were in common use in 
the churches of Spain. Pope Vitalian intro- 
duced the organ in Rome, in 666 A. D., 
“to improve the singing.” Just about one 
hundred years later, they came into use in 
England and France; and in 811 or 812 
the first organ was introduced in Germany, 
at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). 

Pope John VIII, in the year 880, sent 
to Germany for an organ and a teacher 
to “instruct the Roman artists.” 

In the tenth century St. Dunstan built 
an organ for Abington Abbey, England. 

It is quite generally thought that the 
Romans had the first balanced keyboard; 
however, the first one was used in Madge- 
burg in the eleventh century. It had sixteen 
keys, each having a width of three inches. 

The early organs were built in the 
churches and not in factories as is the 
organ of to-day. 

How very strange the instrument men- 
tioned as “the Winchester organ” would 
look to us with its four hundred bronze 
pipes, two manuals of twenty keys each, 
and with the note name lettered on each 
key. When the keys were struck the wind 
was given to ten huge diapasons tuned in 
octaves, or perhaps in octaves and fifths. 

Byzantium (Constantinople) was the first 
city to become an important center of 
organ building; and it was there that the 
first pneumatic organ, with the wind sup- 
plied by bellows, was used. 

As late as 950 A. D., history tells us 
that “seventy men, acting as blowers,” were 
used in Winchester Cathedral. 

Prior to the sixteenth century, organ 
making was entirely in the hands of the 
Monks; but after that time the trade was 
learned by those outside the church. 
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The Fascination 
of Two-Piano 
Playing 
(Continued from Page 567) 


Whiteman, and other conductors of popular 
ensembles, began to employ two pianos; 
and for years the now well known com- 
poser, Ferde Grofé (who arranged Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue), was one of a 
two-piano team which contributed much to 
Mr. Whiteman’s success. 


An Art With An Individuality 


“TWO-PIANO PLAYING of the higher type 
cannot be compared with solo playing. They 
represent two entirely different arts, with 
greatly different objectives. The resources 
of two-piano playing are naturally greater, 
in many particulars, than solo playing; 
because there are twenty fingers and two 
pairs of brains involved! When the two 
performers have arrived where the prob- 
lems of a perfect artistic ensemble have 
been mastered to the point of becoming 
second nature, the possibilities for a force- 
ful musical expression are great indeed. 
Here they are giving ‘imagination’ its full 
chance and justice! With the greater re- 
sources of pedal effects, tone coloring and 
adjustment, which two pianos offer, and 
with a greater technical coloring and emo- 
tional range at their command, the per- 
formers are indeed inspired to orchestral 
heights. Two players with distinctive and 
individual musical and artistic personalities 
will fit into this marvelously artistic scheme 
more forcefully and effectively than two 
pianists who are as much alike as identical 
twins. 

“When the number of pianos is increased, 
the opportunity for artistic effects is dimin- 
ished accordingly. The giant ensembles, say 
from ten to a hundred pianos, while enter- 
taining from the standpoint of a ‘stunt’ 
and of creating an interest in the instru- 
ment itself, do not provide an easy oppor- 
tunity for rehearsals and cannot realize 
all that two pianos can achieve in the way 
of a finished product. 

“Two-piano playing, that suggests just 
the mechanical, naturally must be avoided, 
no less than the curse of Hades! Precision 
there must be, of course, but anything 
which suggests wheels, levers, cams, bolts 
or gears, would support the old saying, 
“What is worse than one piano? Two 
pianos!” And I would add another bit of 
advice, “Burn up the instruments and assas- 
sinate the players.” 

“How should one start two-piano play- 
ing? 

“First, with a certain degree of individual 
advancement in solo playing. A beginner 
in two-piano playing must have a good 
knowledge of the instrument’s resources 
for tone production and a fairly good com- 
mand of technic. The easy transcriptions 
by Bach, and other classics by Guy Maier, 
and those by Mary Howe, are excellent 
material in this type of work. Of unusual 
interest is the second piano part to the 
Bach “Two-Part Inventions” ingeniously 
written by Louis Victor Saar. Students 
practicing the “Two-Part Inventions” will 
find it refreshing to try them with the 
additional piano. Ensemble playing, that is, 
playing together with precision, must be 
mastered and forgotten, just as one mas- 
ters the technic of the piano itself. Not 
until this occurs can there be any emotional 
beauty. 

“How much time should be spent on re- 
hearsals? 

“As much as is at all possible. It takes 
hours, days and months of indefatigable 
labor at the dual keyboards to conquer the 
difficulties that stand in the way of beautiful 
coloring, rhythms, and dynamics. The play- 
ers must learn to listen to each other so 
acutely that, with years, something resem- 
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bling a kind of mystic musical telepathy 
is developed. At all times, the ear must be 
intensely alert. 


An Abundant Repertory 


“THE REPERTORY FOR TWO-PIANO PLAYING 
is far larger than most people realize. 

“Mozart has given us two sonatas (D 
major and F major) ; a “Concerto in E-flat, 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra”; and a 
Fugue in C minor, Edvard Grieg added 
a second piano part to Mozart's piano 
sonatas Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 18, thus making 
them available for duo-pianists. 

Clementi: Two Sonatas. 

Schumann: Andante and Variations, 
Opus 46 (first played in public by Men- 
delssohn and Clara Schumann). 

Chopin: Rondo in C, Op. 73 (effectively 
abridged by Lee Pattison). 

Liszt: “Concerto Pathetique” 
orchestra). 

Brahms: Masterful Variations on a 
theme by Haydn, considered by many “the 
most inspired and inspiring achievement in 
two-piano literature.” 

Grieg: Romance and Variations, Opus 51. 

Edward Schitt: Variations, Opus 9. 

Sinding: Variations E-flat minor. 

Camille Saint-Saéns was especially fond 
of two-piano playing and valued it very 
highly. Among his best compositions are 
the famous “Carnival of the Animals”; 
Variations on a theme by Beethoven; 
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Caprice Arabe, Opus 86; Danse Macabre;. 


and Scherzo. 

Emmanuel Chabrier: Espafia (tran- 
scribed for two pianos from his popular 
rhapsody for orchestra), and three Valses 
Romantiques. 

Martucci wrote also an_ interesting 
Theme with Variations for two pianos, 
performed in this country several times 
in 1932. 

Rachmaninoff has contributed two beau- 
tiful suites for two pianos; and we must 
not forget the popular suites of Arensky, 
who had a marked aptitude for two-piano 
writing. 

Arnold Bax, among English composers, 
has contributed a number of tone poems, 
including Moy Mell or The Happy Plain, 
The Poisoned Fountain, and Hardanger; 
Norman O’Neill, a Variations and Fugue 
on an Irish Theme, Op. 17; and Sydney 
Rosenbloom, a Variations and Fugue for 
Two Pianos. 

These are but a few of the outstanding 
numbers written for two pianos. We have 
a great number of transcriptions, among 
which must be mentioned Louis Victor 
Saar’s arrangements of the mighty Passa- 
caglia and Chaconne by Bach; Vivaldi’s 
“Concerto Grosso in D minor”; and Gio- 
vanni Battista Martini’s Prelude, Adagio, 
and Fugue in B Minor, all unpublished. 
Maurice Ravel transcribed Debussy’s Fétes, 
Sirénes, and Nuages. 

The increasing popularity of two-piano 
playing has encouraged composers of every 
nationality to write for this combination, 
and practically every pair of the present 
well known duo-pianists has been honored 
with two-piano works written especially 
for them. American composers, also, have 
written excellent works for two pianos, 
the most recent being the brilliant piano 
concerto by Harl MacDonald. Leo Sowerby 
has written a beautiful Ballade for two 
pianos and orchestra, which has been fre- 
quently -performed by Maier and Pattison. 
Lora Aborn’s Fugue in Yellow, dedicated 
to us, has been received with fine favor. 
She is now writing a Rhapsody for two 
pianos and orchestra for our duo. 

“We have had great success with Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s The Little Siren and the 
Bluefish, still unpublished; his “Alt Wein 
Suite”; and also with Casella’s “Puppet 
Pieces” and Fox Trot, which are inimitably 
humorous. Stravinsky’s “Concerto for Two 
Pianos,” without orchestra, is a notably 
brilliant work. Poulenc’s “Concerto for 
Two Pianos with Orchestra” has been 
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OrGAN AND Cro Questio! 
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By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O, 


No questions will be answered in THE 


name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 
lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments. 


Q. I am enclosing a diagram of our church 
auditorium and choir loft. Is there a standard 
way of arranging sopranos, altos, tenors and 
basses? In our case should the altos and 
and basses be placed nearest the organ?—E. N. 


A. The conventional way to seat a chorus 
js sopranos and tenors on the conductor's left, 
when facing the chorus, with altos and basses 
on the right. This, of course, can be changed 
if advisable, for giving more prominence to 
some weaker part, and so forth. In your case, 
apparently none of the singers face you unless 
it should be the end singer or singers on the 
back row, so that you would probably be justi- 
fied in having the choir arranged so that the 
congregation may have the benefit of the best 
results. It might be advisable for you to du 
at least part of your rehearsal, facing the 
choir (using piano for accompaniment, if 
necessary and advisable), so that you may 
judge the balance of parts, and so forth. The 
relative position of the organ (console) and 
your choir, does not appear to be a very satis- 
factory arrangement for the organist to hear 
the choir to advantage. 


Q. At present I have a one manual reed 
organ. Of late I have been working on a plan 
to add, perhaps, two additional manuals and 
at least two more sets of reeds, and pedals, Will 
it be possible to obtain reeds which will give 
good 8’ and 16’ tones for the pedals? Where 
can I get reeds for both the manuals and 
pedals? If I enlarge the instrument to the 
size mentioned will I hare to enlarge the air 
chamber, and can the instrument be supplied 
by a suction fan, or should I turn the reeds 
over and supply pressure the same as for a 
pipe organ? How can I make an effective 
tremolo? I have a_ practical knowledge of 
electricity and have an electric contact system 
planned, instead of the old mechanical system, 
Will this be better? While I am making these 
changes would it be better to add more sets 
of reeds than I have mentioned? Do you think 
the idea fantastic—will it really work? Is 
there any book which might help me? Is it 
possible to get reeds that will produce differ- 
ent tone colors ?—C. H. 


A. We suggest your communicating with the 
makers of the organ, the W. W. Kimball Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, and asking their advice about 
new reeds. They might also advise you as to 
the size-of the air chamber. On general prin- 
ciples, we think it should be enlarged. We 
cannot tell you whether the reeds would act 
satisfactorily under pressure instead of suc- 
tion. Pressure was used by one maker of 
reed organs, but the firm we believe was taken 
over by another organ company, and we think 
the making of the instrument has been dis- 
continued. If your present instrument has a 
tremolo you might use it in the new instru- 
ment, or, if it is not large enough you might 
pattern a new one from it. You, being a prac- 
tical electrician may be better able to judge 
as to the advisability of installing the pro- 
posed electric action. You do not state the 
size of your present instrument nor the names 
of the stops you propose adding, therefore 
we cannot advise you as to whether more addi- 
tions would be advisable. We do not feel that 
the results you would attain would justify 
the amount of work necessary for the changes 
you have in mind. We understand from Hmer- 
son Richards, of Atlantic City, that there is 
a very complete book on_how to build a reed 
organ, by H. F. Malin. You might secure in- 
formation as to electric action from ‘The Con- 
temporary American Organ” by. Barnes. Both 
these works can be secured through the pub- 
lishers of THE Ervpp. It would be possible to 
secure different quality reeds, but there is very 
little variety to reed tone colors. 


Q. I am playing a three manual theater 
organ, and I cannot discover how to set the 
pistons, On the organ shelf just below the right 
hand side of the lowest keyboard there is a- 
lever, or stop, which I suspect has something 
to do with the piston combinations. One end 
is marked “on” and the other “off.” The words 
in the middle of this lever resemble “Mast 
Eep.’ At the right side of the uppermost 
keyboard there is a_ similar Spor bing lever 
marked “Unison on or off.” Please explain the 
working of this lever—G. F. lL. 


A. We cannot advise you definitely how to 
set your combinations. The two systems 
principally in use are: 1. Where the pistons 
are held in while the stops are chan, 
namely—hold in the piston on which stops are 
to be set—move the stops “on” or “off” as 
desired and release the piston. 2. Where the 
adjustment is made by an adjuster, when the 
procedure is (a) set the stops desired, (b) put 
on adjuster, keeping it on, $2 push in the 
piston which is to receive combination, 
(d) release piston, (e) release uster, In- 
struments are also built with both systems 
of adjustment. The lever marked “Mast Exp.” 
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used only when such expression is not } 
The lever “Unison on or off” contr 
unison speech of stops on the man 
which it is effective; that is, if “off” it 
the unison tone and speaks only thro 
couplers in operation. For instance, ¢ 
stop on the proper manual and place _ 
son lever at “off.” The stop will not spea 
by the use of manual to manual 4’ ord 
plers, or unison couplers to another ma 
pedals, the stop will speak at the piteh 
gested by the couplers in use. B 
Q. IT am enclosing specification 
manual theater organ. Will you 
few combinations building up from 
to very loud? I would like comb 
rangements that are suited espe 
theater playing. Will you give mea 
and cxplain the required Aa fe 
for a “Bagpipe Arrangement” 
secure a copy of the book “Theatre 
Tricks and Secrets” by C. Roy Cart 
A. The specifications of your in 
indicate it to be a typical theater orga 
not of the “build: Ke type (no Diapase 
is difficult, without hearing the inst 
suggest a registration from very soft t 
loud. You might start with Concert 
add the stops in the order you find mo 
able after experimenting. You have m 
effects, and we suggest experimen 
these stops also. Stops of the Tibia 
usually popular in theater combinati 
your specification does not include thi 
ily, at least not by name, You mij 
Doppel Flute as a substitute. For 
Arrangement” we quote from “Or 
Photo Play Instructions” by May M, Mi 
“Organ registration suitable to p 
bagpipe effect is: 
Clarinet and Violin 4 
Kinura and Violin 4° 
Clarinet and Kinura 
Oboe. Alone 
Musette. Alone 
Musette and Violin 4’ 
Use both hands on same keyboard an @ 
or more apart. Play bass drum in pedals. 
are usually three pipes, one plays the ail 
high, the other plays one sing-song 
called the drone bass, and to obtain the) 
bass imitation pump the swell shad 
pedals,” 
We cannot tell you where you migh 
a copy of the Carter book. 
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Q. Tam attempting to play the org 

our church. There being no instructor — 
able, I have depended on the informat 
get from THrw Erupe. I have studied 
Organ” by Stainer. No musie that J 
studied has had a registration that | 
use on our organ, so I have to use gues 
in selecting stops. I am enclosing a 
the stops. Can you suggest any instr 
books or music that will aid me in kn 
what stops to use? I am interested 
cipally in hymns, preludes of simple 
and simple music that I can use for 
tice.—H. Bb. 


A. Your instrument is undoubtedl 
plexed and unified—that is, the st 
Great and Swell of similar names are 
cates and the 16’ and 4 stops are ext 
of 8’ stops. We will try to give you 
idea as to stops that might be suggeste 
substitutes. You do not have any of — 
called “string” stops such as Sal 
Gamba and so forth. Flute 8’ might b 
to take the place of Sore 
Stopped Flute or Gedackt 8’. Open 
(if not too veel might be used 
Diapason or Geigen Principal, th 
imagine it would be too heavy un 
and the expression box closed. © 
used for solo effects that call for 
lish Horn, Clarinet or Cornopean, thi 
course it will be a substitute and 
imitation, Vox Humana can be us 
that stop is required, or it may 
an occasional substitute for 
Aeoline is usually soft organ 
is “stringy” it can be used as | 
for Salicional; and, with tremol 
Celeste. The “Vox Tremulant” 
as a tremulant when the Vox 
ce a a Re, Se pe 0 
notes be p , and we 
Octave tone a super-octave 
one octave above 
congregational singing 
the use of n Diapaso 
lg ian and 
ese manual stops 
Octave 4’ 
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@ Mastery of Technical Problems—MclIntosh .60 


A collection of 9 best selling pieces with distinct teaching points 
CONTENTS 


Wood Nymphs’ Frolic The Arab 
Sing Lee, China Boy 


Fairy Barque The Wavelet 


@ Ten Descriptive Sketches—McIntosh .. .60 


A collection of 10 pieces selected to develop style in playing 
and to provide drill in a variety of technical problems 
CONTENTS 


Waltz of the Toys 
Hop O' My Thumb 
Bagpipes in Dundee 


Indian War Call 


Banjo-Pickaninnies 
Oriental Fantasy 


@ Favorite Piano Album—King .... . .60 


14 Standard Pieces beautifully arranged by Stanford King. 
32 pages and cover; 13 illustrations by Gibson Baker 
CONTENTS 

Massa'‘s in de Cold, Cold 


Turkey in the Straw 


Home on the Range Ground 


Amaryllis Country Gardens 

Minuet 

Largo, from "New World Aloha Oe 
Symphony" My Old Kentucky 


@ Christmas Carols—Bernard Wagness . . 


17 Beautiful Carols, already in 


CONTENTS 
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Away in a Manger 

Deck the Hall 

First Noel 

God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen 
Good King Wenceslas 

Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 


It Came Upon 
Clear 


Jolly Old Saint 
Jingle Bells 
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March of the Candy Soldiers 
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Joy to the World 
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Penny Whistle 
Springtime 
Pickaninny March 


Up and Down the Mountainside 
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Fourth Edition; 21 illustrations 


O Little Town of Bethlehem 

O Come, All Ye Faithful 

O Christmas Pine 

Silent Night 

Winds Through the Olive Trees 
We Three Kings of Orient Are 
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JRING ITS MANY YEARS of 
existence, Carnegie Hall in New 
York City, has echoed strains of 
layed by the world’s greatest artists 
tactically every known instrument. 
ained for Charles Magnante and 
g artists to make history for this 
hall by appearing there in an 
on concert on April 18th. This event 
a new high mark in the annals of 
on history, not only for the per- 
of the performance but also for 
h type of program presented. 
e who were fortunate enough to be 
at this coricert, as well as the 
ids who have listened to Magnante 
air for the past ten years, would 
y like to know more about him. His 
has been an interesting one, because 
crowded so much success in such 
vely short period of time. Although 
only in his early thirties, he has 
| the peak of his profession. Those 
iow him well attribute his success 
fact that when he was nine years 
made up his mind what he was 
o make of himself and then set out 
traight path, with no detours, and 


lante’s first teacher was his father. 
not know what system of instruc- 
is used but it must have been a good 
* Magnante was in demand to play 
ices and other entertainments when 
| only fourteen years old. After a 
s began teaching and continued for 
ars. His popularity then led him to 
ind he claims to have the distinction 
x the first solo accordionist to broad- 
the Eastern air waves. A few of 
y programs were under such lead- 
Erno Rapée, B. A. Rolfe on the 
ike Hour, Rudy Vallee on the 
Yeast Hour, Paul Whiteman 
Gold Program, Roxy’s Gang, 
others, 
his more recent programs are 


Secrets of a Big Technic 


By CHARLES MAGNANTE 


An Interview with PIETRO DEIRO 


Manhattan Merry-Go-Round, Music In- 
ternational, Hobby Lobby, Waltz Time, 
Schaeffer Revue, Lucky Strike, and Major 
Bowe’s Capitol Family. He claims that the 
busiest time in his life was in 1930, when 
he averaged thirty-one commercial pro- 
grams a week. 


A Busy Artist Finds Time 


ONE MIGHT THINK that such a strenuous 
routine would have absorbed all of Mag- 
nante’s time, but such was not the case; 
for during the past ten years he has com- 
posed many fine accordion compositions 
and has also made some excellent accordion 
arrangements and adaptations. In addition 
to all of this he has found time to make 
recordings for the Brunswick Company; 
and he is also an R. C. A. Victor artist. 

Those who hear Magnante play are im- 
mediately impressed by his remarkable 
technic, It seems to be flawless; for, al- 
though he plays with lightning velocity, 
every individual note sounds distinctly and 
no emphasis or accent is slighted. Knowing 
that many of our readers are desirous of 
building just such a technic, we have asked 
Magnante to tell what method he used to 
accomplish it. His first remark on the 
subject may be a surprise, for he em- 
phatically stated that he does not believe 
there is such a thing as natural talent for 


As told to ElVera Collins 


CHARLES MAGNANTE 


rapid technic. He believes it can be accom- 
plished only by hard work. We assumed 
that he implied hours and hours of routine 
practice, but he contradicted this. To use 
his words, “It is not the number of hours 
one practices but how he concentrates. It 
is not the size of the hand but the size of 
the mind which counts. Four hours of proper 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


practice each day will accomplish wonders. 
Half of this time should be devoted to 
technical studies, such as scales, arpeggios, 
thirds, sixths, chords, and broken chords. 
Accordion arrangements of Czerny and 
Hanon studies should be practiced faith- 
fully.” 

This advice, direct from Magnante, will 
no doubt serve as an inspiration to many 
accordionists who have been trying to work 
out a practice program. 


Speed in Slow Practice 

WE DECIDED to confront Magnante with an- 
other problem which frequently comes to 
this column. We have answered it many 
times but we wanted our readers to hear 
Magnante’s advice. It is the old question, 
“Why do most accordionists fail when they 
try to execute a difficult passage rapidly?” 
Magnante’s_ reply “The trouble is 
caused by the fact that the passage has not 
been perfected slowly. Students are not 
patient enough to take time for slow prac- 
tice. They want to play rapidly before they 
can play correctly. The first time I play a 
passage I plan my fingering systematically. 
Inaccuracies show that the fingering was 
not planned right in the beginning. If I 
make errors I stop and analyze them to find 
the reason. Perhaps the substitution of a 
certain finger will correct the trouble. I al- 
ways try to select the strongest fingers for 
difficult groups of notes and frequently sub- 
stitute the third and fourth for the fourth 
and fifth. 

“Errors also cause me to look into my 
hand position to see if it is correct for that 
certain passage. I find that I get the best 
results by a pivot action of the wrist, using 
my thumb as the pivot so that the hand 
can freely swing to the right or to the left 
Sometimes I find that I have difficulty in 
playing a certain group of notes because | 
have not applied the right 
weight where needed. All of these things 

(Continued on Page 617) 
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GHE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Carving a Golden Voice 
“By 
KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


HOUGH MANY YEARS have 
flown into eternity since the Cremona 


makers, Amati, Stradivarius, Stainer, 
Ruggeri, and Guarnerius, produced the 
matchless instruments which every violinist 
dreams of playing, the search for the 
secrets they knew goes on _ unabated. 
Though much is swathed in tantalizing, 
mystery, which inspires continued research, 
other fascinating requirements of fine vio- 
lin making are very definitely known. 

At first glance the violin does not seem 
complicated. Many boys have set out to 
make them in manual training. When they 
have finished they are puzzled by the flat, 
unpleasant tone which comes from the 
instruments. They may have a good ex- 
ample of manual training, but it takes a 
lifetime of study and practice to make a 
fine violin. Stradivarius, one of the very 
few men to whom it was given to make 
perfect violins, was apprenticed to Amati 
when he was about seventeen. Though he 
was thoroughly versed in the intricacies of 
his craft and art, he did not open his 
own shop until he was nearly forty. Even 
then he spent years in experimenting, and 
did not reach his stage of mastery until 
he was about fifty, in 1700. Why? What 
makes these violins almost priceless and 
classed among the world’s greatest treas- 
ures of art? 

The violin maker’s mastery begins with 
the very wood itself, for he will use at 
least six or eight different kinds of wood, 
probably maple, pine, deal, plane tree, 
ebony, rosewood, bird’s-eye maple, and 
boxwood, in many varieties and many 
degrees of softness, grain and age. It is 
said that “Old Stainer” walked through the 
Tyrolean mountain woods with a hammer 
in his hand. So sensitive was he to the 
vibrations set up when he struck a tree 
trunk, he knew instantly when the wood 
was fit for his violins, and he would order 
the tree chopped for him. 

There must be a fine model from which 
to work. This the maker takes apart, 
handles, studies, and tries to reproduce. To 
begin, he may take the model back, outline 
it on wood, and cut it with a sharp knife. 


The Ultimate in Skill 


THE VIOLIN CONTAINS seventy parts. Each 
of these must be perfect in itself and in 
its relation to all other parts. When we 
add the fact that the violin must be made 
by hand, literally carved piece by piece, 
with no two violins exactly alike, but each 
an individual work of scientific and artistic 
achievement, and a law unto itself, we 
marvel that any perfect instruments have 
been made. 

The back of the violin is made of a hard 
wood, usually maple. The top or belly, is 
made of a soft wood, usually deal wood 
which will vibrate freely and’ carry -the 
vibrations to the sides and back. Uneven 
grain, or roughness, or knot holes, would 
make the wood useless, as any of these 
conditions would interfere with the vibra- 
tions. Green wood is useless, and yet the 
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seasoned wood must not be entirely sapless 
or it will not be elastic enough; for the 
violin must support a tension of sixty- 
eight pounds on the strings, and a pres- 
sure vertically on the bridge of twenty-six 
pounds. 

Next the maker must be certain that the 
top and back will vibrate together. If the 
vibrations of one conflict with those of 
the other, no beautiful tone ever can 
result. The Cremona makers had a super- 
lative talent for selecting these harmoniz- 
ing woods. The curious part of it is that 
wood which at first seems right often will 
change, and the violin will be a failure. 
No exact rule can be given for the thick- 
ness of the top and back, though the 
latter is always a little thicker than the 
former. A good violin becomes better with 
the years, a poor one never does. It is 
difficult to predict, at the time of the 
finished violin, what kind of a tone it will 
have eventually. Some violins, which start 
out with rather harsh, unpleasant voices, 
may, after some settling and drying of the 
wood, become fine instruments. 

The sides, which are made of maple, 
must be of the right height and thickness. 
If the measurements are wrong—and there 
can be no exact rule given for them—the 
sides will not transmit vibrations to the 
neck; a wrong height will make the space 
inside the body, which determines the 
necessary column of air, of the wrong size. 
The sides of the violin are made in six 
pieces. They are dipped in water and bent 
with hot irons. It is a delicate task to bend 
them, and many are spoiled before a 
satisfactory set is completed. 

These sides are glued to the back, and 
six corner blocks, small pieces of pine 
or willow carved to fit, are glued in the 
corners formed by the center curves, and 
the top and bottom curves. They transmit 
some sound and are important in strength- 
ening the structure. Between the blocks are 
thin strips of wood called linings, which 
serve the same purpose. The top is further 
strengthened by a threadlike line of wood 
near the edge, which appears to be purely 
ornamental. This “purfling” prevents the 
splitting of the wood. 

A violinist should be very particular 
about the bridge used on his instrument. 
He should buy the best he can afford, 
change it at the slightest sign of warping, 
and straighten it almost every time he picks 
up his violin. There is an important reason 
for this. The bridge has been called the 
tongue of the violin. It is still an exact 
copy of the one made by Stradivarius. 
Though many attempts have been made to 
change its design, it remains much like 
its original form. Bird’s-eye maple of hori- 
zontal grain is used, and it must be of 
medium hardness. 

The top of the bridge, where four 
shallow notches are cut for the strings to 
cross, must be one half as thick as the 
base. The two feet of. the bridge which 
rest on the violin must be shaped to fit the 
curve of the top. A dull heavy sound 


Stradivarius at Work 


results from failure to fit the feet of the 
bridge to this curve. The slant of the top 
of the bridge, from the G string to the 
E string is an exact science. A too gradual 
slope results in a sharp, disagreeable violin 
tone..Of course the bridge must be sloped 
enough so the player can draw the bow 
across one string without touching the 
others, but if the slope is too sharp, the 
tone goes to the other extreme and is 
sluggish and dull. Even the placement of 
the bridge, between the two f holes is 
important. 


The Inner Secrets 


INSIDE THE VIOLIN, under the right foot of 
the bridge is the sound post, the soul 
of the violin. The duty of this small, round, 
upright stick, not more than a fourth of 
an inch in diameter, is to carry the vibra- 
tions into the amplifier or box of the 
violin. Tiny as it is, it is the soul, and if 
it is too long, too short, too thick or too 
thin, it is a bad soul to have. It is made of 
even grained pine. It is not glued in place 
but fits snugly between the top and back, 
and is held in place by the pressure of the 
strings on the bridge. Its adjustment re- 
quires great patience, as the work must be 
done through the f holes. Though special 
instruments are available, it is still the 
work of an expert to place it correctly. In 
general, it is placed about one fourth inch 
back of the right foot of the bridge, though 
experts tell us that this depends on the 
arch of the belly; if it is high, the sound 
post must be nearer the bridge. 

The bass or sound bar is fastened to 
the belly or top, inside the violin. It is often 
called the nervous system of the instru- 
ment. Made of soft, even grained pine, it 
runs for ten and a half inches, obliquely, 
under the left foot of the bridge. It has 
an interesting function; for, beside 
strengthening the top, it compensates for 
the difference in pitch caused by location 
of the f holes in the top. The angle at 
which it lies varies by no more than a 
tenth of an inch in its full length and must 
be placed to suit the individual instrument. 
Unless the placing is above reproach, it 
produces what violin makers call a “wolf”, 
a disagreeable growl, which ruins the in- 
strument. — 

Even the cutting of the two f holes is a 
task requiring scientific precision. While 
makers did vary some in this matter, with- 
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out doing any harm, they were all care 
to divide the long and short fibers of 
wood in such a way that the short fil 
would be sufficient to pick out and vib: 
the high tones, and the long fibers the 
tones. This may seem rather complica 
but it merely demonstrates in another 
how great must be the art of the fine yi 
maker. The f holes make the body vib 
sufficiently by exposing the air inside 
instrument, and they add to the grac 
appearance of the violin. 

The neck, without the curved scroll j 
is carved from maple. It must be str 
enough to resist the strain of the st 
tension yet be capable of vibration. . 
below the scroll is the part of the? 
which forms the peg box. Here four p 
made of boxwood, ebony or rosewood, | 
through the sides of the peg box and] 
the strings ready for tuning. The 
board of ebony lies beneath the 
portion of the strings, glued to the y 
surface of the neck, but suspended 
above the violin at its lower end. Itt 
have the smoothest of surfaces to pé 
the player to shift easily among the elk 
positions. Py 

The tail piece holds the lower end of 
strings, and it in turn is held in place | 
piece of thick gut extending aroun¢ 
end pin. 

Fine varnish is important. Here agaif 
Cremona secret of varnish is 
They varnished the inside as well as 
outside. Interior finish is vitally imy 
when judging the worth of a violin. A 
slow drying varnish, applied in sé 
coats, is used; and several months a 
ually required for this treatment. 
times the most of a year may be gi 
the proper varnishing job. The stri 
themselves, produce very little of 
of sound, Volume results from 
tions being carried from the strings 
the bridge and sound post to 
parts, causing them to vibrate in 
all of which produces the sono 
violin tone. { 

The strings are made of she 
gut, and the lowest string, the 
with wire. Also, in recent y 
string, wound with aluminuw 


terials for the strings are s 


solutions, scraped, cleaned, di 
shreds and finally spun into str 


ocess requiring weeks or even months. 
making is an art in itself, and was 
t to its highest development by a 
man, Tourte. Fine old bows are ina 
vith rare old violins, and it is not 
1 for them to cost two thousand dol- 
he bow is often made of Pernambuco 
lancewood, or snakewood. The stick 
e well balanced and responsive to the 
st movement of the player. From one 
d and seventy-five, to two hundred 
ty horse hairs of very carefully ‘Se- 


lected quality are used in hairing each bow. 

Stradivarius excelled his teacher, Amati, 
and all others who followed him. Violin 
makers still wonder and dream about it. In 
time these old violins may be gone. Will 
the art of the Cremona masters be forever 
lost? Present day craftsmen know that age 
of wood and varnish, and continued use of 


the instrument mean much. “Perhaps,” they 
dream, transfigured at the thought, “per- 


haps, our modern violins will—in a century 
or two—take on the golden voice.” 


The Young Violin Student 
and the Teacher 


By J. W. 


IMPRESSIONS are usually lasting. To 
cher who has beginners in the study 
violin, and especially young begin- 
his fact should not be lost sight of 
the parent brings the child for the 
ssons. ¢ 

over, at the very first visit, what the 
; most interested in—airplanes, ships, 
1, books, dolls, certain pets, and so 
e knowledge so gained may be used 
y ways during the months that fol- 
making the child feel more at home 
studio, and in creating a real desire 
t the teacher, talk to him and to 
him. Our most successful traveling 
en are those who know a prospect’s 
and show an interest in this hobby 
talking business. Every child has 
yy or strong liking for something, 
is good psychology for the teacher 
| out what this is and to use this 
ge in making the lessons pleasant 
: the same time profitable for the 
be 


e child is a boy not yet in his “teens” 


HULFF 


and is, for instance, interested in airplanes, 
the teacher, after a few lessons have been 
taken, can draw an outline of a plane on 
a page farther along in the lesson book 
and tell the child that he will be presented 
with a small plane as soon as he reaches 
the page and can play it creditably. The 
girl, who may be interested in Mickey 
Mouse, may be told that she will receive 
one of the many inexpensive Mickey Mouse 
novelties on the market when she reaches 
a page in the book that the teacher selects 
and designates with a suitable drawing or 
Mickey Mouse clipping from a magazine 
or newspaper. A phonographic record of 
the child’s work may be promised as soon 
as a certain composition in the lesson book 
can be correctly played. 

Make the child happy with and anxious 
for little surprises, and, above all, let him 
know that you are not only his teacher but 
also his friend. Remember, too, that the 
psychological effect of a music magazine 
in the home of a family that has a ‘violin 
student in it cannot be overestimated. 


Paganini 


By ALTON 


TEAR APPROACH of the centenary of 
sing of this extraordinary performer 
ender the following extracts from 
ription of him in Le Globe of his 
interesting to our readers: 
ranini and his violin enter. A uni- 
clapping welcomes his appearance 
stage. He advances several paces 
mbarrassment, and bows; and the 
se recommences. He proceeds with 
still more awkward and is again 
ded. He bows repeatedly, and en- 
s to throw into his countenance a 
of acknowledgment, which is soon, 
er, replaced by an icy coldness of 
sion. 
stops, and in a position in which 
ns, if possible, still more constrained 
uring his walk and his salutations. 
zes his violin, places it between his 
id his breast, and casts on it a proud 
t once piercing and sweet. He stands 
ir several seconds, leaving the public 
0 observe and examine his strange 
lity; to gaze with curiosity at his 
ody, his long arms and fingers, his 
at colored hair flowing over his 
ers, the illness and suffering im- 
| on his whole person, his sunken 
his long hawk nose, his pale and 
cheeks, his large, fine and open 
ad, which Dr. Gall would love to 
iplate, and under that forehead, eyes, 
as if in shade, but every instant 
§ forth lightning. 
Idenly, his looks descend from his 
to the orchestra; he gives the sig- 
d abruptly raising his right hand in 
t, lets his bow fall upon the violin. 


* ae * 
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You expect that all the strings are about 
to be broken. Nothing of the sort. You 
are surprised by the lightest, the most 
delicate and finest of sounds. For several 
instants he continues to play with your 
anticipations, and to provoke you. All the 
caprices which occur to him are employed 
to rouse you from the indifference which 
he supposes you to feel. He runs, he leaps 
from tone to tone, from octave to octave; 
he passes with increditable swiftness and 
precision the widest distances; ascends and 
descends natural and chromatic gamuts; 
produces everywhere harmonic chords; 
draws forth the most extraordinary sounds 
of which the violin is capable; makes + 
speak, sing, complain; now there is a mur- 
muring of waves and now a breeze of wind, 
now chirning of birds; ir short, an i- 
coherent charivart. 

“This great artist has, however, other 
resources than such fantasies for the capti- 
vation of the public. To this musical phan- 


tasmagoria presently succeeds a_ broad 
grand and harmonious simplicity. Pure, 
sweet, brilliant, tuneful chords flow from 


his bow; sounds which seem to proceed 
from the heart, and which plunge you into 
a state of delicious feeling. Then comes a 
vague sighing of melancholy and_ self 
abandonment. While you are sympathizing 
with the touching and melodious performer, 
a sudden access of violent grief, a sort of 
shuddering and rage, appears to seize him, 
and cries which penetrate the depth of the 
soul alarm and freeze you, and make you 
tremble for the unfortunate being whom 
you see and hear!”’—Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger. 

Ore 


. 
_“T have been teaching young violinists for forty years now. I find that the 


wishes to accomplish what requires 


esent generation of students has a bad inclination to slur over its work, 


a body and a soul and a lifetime all 


a few years and with partial application.”—César Thomson. 
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Do you know what performance you will get 
from your ‘satin instruments when you ask for just an 
A string, or a G string? ... 
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craft, you get the benefit of over 
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30 years of string making 
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Correspondence course from America’s fore- 
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to work your future is assured. No town is 
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course includes daily plans, school organiza- 
tion, how to secure pupils, musical games, 
toy symphony arrangements, work book, flash 
cards, color scale, etc. Exclusive use in cities 
of 50,000 or less. Write immediately for free 
parti ulars. 
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FIRST PRIZE - $250.00 


Class One 
CONCERT 
PIANO SOLO 


First Prize—$250 
Second Prize—$150 


Manuscripts entered in this class should be 
solos of average length written for the more 
advanced pianist. This does not mean a num- 
ber demanding virtuoso ability for its rendi- 
tion, since there are many appealing piano 
solos played in concert by master pianists, 
yet which are played frequently by many who 
may be generally described as advanced piano 
students or accomplished pianists. Any form 
such as the prelude, waltz, caprice, nocturne, 
etc., may be used, but the judges will be 
influenced mote by compositions possessing 
the qualities of spontaneity and melodic fresh- 
ness than by those written in the strict 
pedantic style. 


SECOND PRIZE - $150.00 

Class Two 

ENTERTAINING 
PIANO SOLO 


First Prize—$250 
Second Prize—$150 


The publishers of THE ETUDE are firmly 
convinced that there is a definite place in the 
teaching repertoire for the recreational piece 
which reflects something of the present-day 
tendency in its rhythmic and harmonie design. 
Such pieces also are enjoyed by the average 
pianist and his or her intimate audience in 
the home or in small social groups where 
entertainment is the paramount consideration. 
Radio pianists catering to a wide and varied 
audience also appreciate compositions of this 
character. This class affords a splendid op- 
portunity for the composer whose writing talent 
inclines toward pieces such as Soliloquy, 
Holiday, Serenade for a Wealthy Widow, Nola 
and Flapperette. 


This Prize Contest is open to all who wish to enter it, excepting members of the 
staff of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE and employees of the Theodore Presser Co, 


THIS CONTEST WILL CLOSE NOVEMBER 1, 1939 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE feels that a Composition Contest of this character 
will stimulate composing efforts directed toward supplying present-day pianists (of 
whom there are many giving formal and informal recitals) with some new material 
for their audiences to enjoy, and that composers also will be moved to bring forth 
for those who play chiefiy for their own amusement some new piano solos for them 


and their friends to enjoy. 


Only Piano Solos will be considered in this Contest. 
Do not send compositions of any other character. 


CONDITIONS are simple. 


All entries must be addressed to :— 


THE ETUDE PIANO COMPOSITION PRIZE CONTEST 


1712 Chestnut Street, 


All manuscripts submitted must have 
written at the top of the first page—For 
THE ETUDE PIANO COMPOSITION 
VRIZE CONTEST. 


The real name of the composer-con- 
testant must not be placed on the manu- 
script. Write a_ fictitious name on the 
manuscript and write that same _ fic- 
titious name on an envelope. Seal within 
that envelope a slip of paper with the 
real name and full address written upon 
it, and bearing in the lower left hand 
corner also the fictitious name. This 
sealed envelope should be attached to 
and sent with the manuscript. By this 
system judging may be kept free from 
any considerations other than the 
merits of each composition. One of the 


Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


greatest reasons for conducting a con- 
test after this fashion is to assure the 
unknown composer the opportunity to 
have an equal chance with composers of 
established reputations. In this contest 
all are welcome to participate and every 
manuscript submitted will be reviewed 
by a number of competent judges. Their 
decisions will be impartial and final. 
No composition already published shall 
be eligible for entry in this contest. 

No variation nor any adaptation of a 
previously published melody shall be 
eligible for entry in this contest. 

The pedantic type of composition such 
as those running to involved contra- 
puntal treatment of themes should be 
avoided. 


The Piano Compositions winning prizes are to become the 
property of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE with full publish- 
ing rights vested in its publishers, the Theodore Presser Co. 


Contestants may enter compositions in both classes. 
Although there are two prizes in each classification, the pub- 


lishers of THE 


E expect to find a number of the manu- 


scripts not winning prizes to be deserving of publication, and 
accordingly expect to offer some contestants who are not prize 
winners an opportunity to realize something on their compos- 
ing efforts by offering to purchase the manuscript for regular 


publication purposes. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS Answem df 
‘By ROBERT BRAINE 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published, 


(Much of the 


that this is impossible. The actual 


from 


How Long to Study 

W. F. H.—So much depends on the talent 
of the pupil that it is impossible to set the 
exact number of years it will take him to be- 
come a professional, also whether you mean a 
solo violinist, a symphony orchestra violinist, 
or an ordinary orchestra violinist. I should 
say that the limit would be from six to ten 
years, according to the talent of the pupil, or 
how far he expected to go in the profession. 


To Study the Vibrato 


I. W. 1. It is practically impossible to teach 
the technics of violin playing by mail. A few 
hints can be given, however, which may help 
you, although nothing can take the place of 
a good teacher, standing at your side and pa- 
tiently demonstrating the correct method of 
playing. The vibrato is a to and fro movement 
of the hand while the tip of the finger is held 
tirmly on the finger board, the motion coming 
from the wrist. Do not move the whole fore- 
arm. The neck is held lightly between the 
thumb and base of the forefinger. The chapters 
on the vibrato in the book, ‘Violin Teaching 
and Violin Study,” by Eugene Gruenberg, are 
admirable in explaining the best methods of 
acquiring this beautiful art. The book gives 
the views on the subject by the greatest vio- 
linists, and many valuable hints to the stu- 
dent. This book can be purchased through the 
publishers of THE Etvupg, 2. For your solo you 
night try the Niath Air Varie, Op. 86, by Ch. 
Dancla. It is brilliant and melodious, and a 
never failing favorite with an audience. 3. I 
do not know of any violin bridges which are 
supposed to give the effect of the vibrato. 


Copyright on Paganini Works 


B. J. K.—The copyrights on the moto 
perpetuo compositions by Paganini, Novacek 
and Ries, have long since expired, as they were 
composed many years ago. For this reason I 
think you could safely use excerpts from these 
compositions without special permission. The 
only exception might be where special arrange- 
ments have been made of these compositions, 
including special fingering, bowing, phrasing, 
and so on. In such a case, you could write to 
the publisher, asking permission, which would 
no doubt be gladly given. 


To Practice Quietly 


J. F.—1. There are two ways of reducing the 
tone of the violin when practicing, so that it 
will not annoy involuntary listeners. The first 
is the use of the mute, a little contrivance 
with prongs which can be slipped over the top 
of the bridge. This reduces a tone, and gives 
it a certain muffled and subdued character, It 
is used more to produce tone of this character, 
than to reduce the loudness of the tone, al- 
though it does that too. The best means of 
reducing the volume of tone, at the same time 
producing the characteristic tone of the violin, 
is to use a “practice,” or “mute” violin. These 
violins are made without a back, but with neck 
and fingerboard, and light supports below, The 
violin is strung up in the usual manner, and 
a chin rest can be arranged on it. It is played 
in the usual manner. The tone is a faint hum- 
ming, which can be hardly heard in an adjoin- 
ing room. It has the characteristic violin tone, 
without the muted character, and one can 
play all night, without annoying his next 
door neighbor. I used to know a chap who 
took his skeleton violin with him on railroad 
trips. Ile would engage a berth in a sleeping 
car, and blithely play all night without the 
porter throwing him out even once. Large 
music houses carry these mute or skeleton 
violins, and they are not expensive. 2. Some 
violinists claim to get considerable benefit from 
practicing with the bow held an inch or so 
above the strings, but with the hair not touch- 
ing the strings. This gives a certain steadiness 
to the stroke (and to the tone), when the hair 
is brought down to touch the strings. 


What Can He Accomplish? 


C. H.—As a rule, the great violinists have 
studied the violin from the age of four or 
five, or even earlier. It depends largely on the 
talent of the student, how much he can ac- 
complish, starting at the ages from fifteen to 
twenty. In your case, starting the violin at 
seventeen, after several years of harmony, and 
piano, you ought to do fairly well, although 
it is doubtful if you could become a great 
virtuoso, or anything of that sort. I knew 
-of a case of a young man, highly talented in 
music, who commenced the study of the violin 
at twenty. He made rapid progress, under a 
very fine teacher, and at the age of twenty- 
eight, was able to play concertos of consider- 
able difficulty, as well as compositions requir- 
ing quite an amount of technical skill. I cannot 
advise you definitely, without hearing you play. 
From what you write, I would advise you to 
keep on with your yiolin and piano studies 
for another year, until you conclude your high 
school studies. As you then plan to go to a 


conservatory of music, you can put the de- Kroger, although there may be 
cision as to your studies up to the teachers hundreds of violin makers sc: 
there. rope, who are cally 
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mail addressed to the 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the write 
ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret to s 
violin 
of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. We advise 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable eg 
pert or dealer in such instruments, The addresses 0 ? 
thee advertising columns of The Etude ane 


_ by a violin. teacher who knows. what 


Violinist’s Etude consists o pritt 
must be examined. The great majo 


such dealers can be obtaine 


other musical publicatio 


Violins by Guadagnini 
J. G. Lewis—1. There were several yi 
named Guadagnini, who made violins in 
ent Italian cities. Lorenzo, in Cremona 
1690 to 1760 (one of the best Crer 
makers), and Giovanni Battista, in M 
1735 to 1770. These two makers were b 
but the violins of Giovanni were supe 
those of Lorenzo. 2. I have never seen 
in an Italian violin such as you describ 
would have to show the violin to an 
to learn whether it is genuine or not, 
are several good experts in St. 
Missouri, near your home. 3. I find fine 
mens of J. I. Guadagnini quoted in df 
catalogs at from aden, to $12,000; 
course inferior grades of this maker are 
cheaper. An expert must actually see the 
and examine it in every part, before he 
tell if it is genuine. 


Position of Fingers on Bow 


LeR. F.—The position of your finger 
the stick of the bow, as illustrated 
card you send, is very good, always provi 
that you do not stretch your fingers to 
apart when bowing. 


Tools for Making Violins 


F. P. 1. In justice to its advertisers, 
Ervcpe does not furnish subscribers with | 
names and addresses of music dealers and 
ers in musical supplies. Any large music 
can furnish you with supplies, tools, an 
on for making violins, or if they do not ¢ 
them can furnish you with the address ¢ 
firm which does. 2. The violins made in 
zig, Germany, by Jul. Heinr. Zimmermann ; 
evidently commercial instruments, but 
not know where you could obtain any inf 
mation on them, or whether they are § 
in this country. 3. If you will write to the pi 


lishers of Tue Ervpn they will send you th 
“Guide on Teaching the Violin” and eatal 


of violin music. You can also buy throu 
them the book, "The Violin and How to Mas 
It,” by a Professional Player, which conta 
much useful information, j 


Thickness of Violin Ribs. 7 
G. L.—Walter H. Mayson, eminent Bn 
violin maker, in his book, ‘Violin Ma 
advises making the ribs of the violin 
sixteenth of an inch thick. Mr. Ma 
dead, and I do not know where you cou 
this book, unless you could find a mm 
dealer who has copies of it. b 


Another Unknown Maker 


V. P. F.—Sorry I cannot tell you the va 
of your violin without seeing it. The mak 


not well known, and the violin is what 
called “new by violin dealers. ‘ 
near New York City, j ; 
dealers there could give you informath 


Without seeing it, I cannot say definitely 
what effect revarnishing the violin wot 
have. Show it to an expert repairer, when ] 
visit New York, and he will advise you. 


A Talented Boy 


A. G.—The first thing for you to f 
out is whether your little son is as gre 
prodigy as people say he is. As you 
people are inclined to rave about the p 
of young children, even if they can | 
only a few simple pieces. The best thing 
do is to take the boy to the Juilliard Mv 
Institute, where they have eminent teachel 
all musical instruments. oe tha 
want the boy to have an audition (hear 
on the violin with an experienced teache 
they are willing to do this, well and goo 
not, ask them to recommend some em 
teacher in New York who will give the 
an audition. You want to have him j 


doing. The Juilliard Institute is in New 
City : and you can find the address in th 
or telephone directory. At this school the 
tell you truthfully just what talent f 
ossesses, and what is the best 
ow in developing it. 


A Supposed Bergonzi 


L. R.—The Carlo Bergonzi viol 
made in Cremona, Italy, and are of ¢ 
and value. I have known an excep 
KBergonzi violin to sell for as hig! 
thousand dollars. However, there 
large number of imitations which 
sible twenty-five or thirty dollars. ‘ 
will see that there is small chance « 
posed Bergonzi found by your pi 
genuine. He could show the vio 
known violin dealer, and get his 


Does Any Reader Know Him? 


.E. P. W.—TI can find no info 
ing a Bohemian violin make 
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The Elementary and Jumior High School 


Instrumental Program 
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our elementary instrumental groups are ex- 
ploited for the benefit of their school pa- 
trons and communities, long before their 
musical training and experience are com- 
mensurate with the demands of adequate 
performance. School administrators, patrons 
and conductors, who are responsible for 
these premature appearances, are not help- 
ing the instrumental music program. Rather 
they are stimulating an artificial apprecia- 
tion and interest which burns itself out too 
soon to be of lasting benefit to the student's 
musical future. 

This statement is not to be taken to im- 
ply that our elementary groups should not 
engage at all in public performances, which 
are of vital and of great significance to all 
concerned. But the plan which permits 
“over night” training to be substituted for 
the child’s fundamental musical education 
is not sound. It is in vogue at many of our 
schools but is not in keeping with the re- 
quirements for a healthy, strong musical 
foundation. In any case, the plan of organ- 
ization should be flexible enough to allow 
for whatever situations exist in each school 
system. 

In the average school system, elementary 
instrumental classes should meet at least 
twice a week, and these meetings should not 
last for more than forty-five minutes nor 
for less than thirty. If classes cannot be 
held during the school hours, then one 
period per week might be scheduled during 
school time, and the other period before or 
after school. Saturday morning, as has been 
suggested, is reserved for full rehearsal, 
with all pupils from the different school 
buildings brought together. 

Beginning classes should be divided into 
at least four groups: 

Violin (violoncello, viola, and string 
bass are not used until junior high). 
Woodwind 

3rass 

Percussion 

If at all possible, these instruments should 
be owned by the school and rented to the 
students at a nominal fee. Reasons for this 
are that, in the first place all children, in- 
cluding those who are talented but cannot 
afford to purchase an instrument, will have 
equal opportunity to acquire a musical edu- 
cation. The democracy of thought and deed 
in our country extends to this as well as to 
any other phase of national life. Secondly, 
children lacking in musical talent, or in a 
real desire for playing an instrument, can be 
discovered at an early stage without their 
having made an unnecessary monetary in- 
vestment. 

Incidentally, this plan is advantageous in 
that gradually the music department will 
own these instruments, and in due time the 
revenue received from their rental can be 
applied to the purchase costs of added band 
and orchestra equipment. 

Elementary classes should not be too 
large, a maximum of twelve to fifteen be- 
ing most practical. As the classes progress, 
it is advisable that even further division be 


— 
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considered, since the group will come to 
vary in the ability of its constituents. The 
too common practice of including the string 
and wind players in the same class is to be 
discouraged. The teaching procedures of 
these two families of instruments are so 
fundamentally different that segregation in 
these elementary stages is wise. The groups 
can be combined at a later time, when the 
preliminary problems have been solved and 
the fundamental teaching procedures as- 
similated, 


Objectives 
PERHAPS A LISTING of objectives is an over 
indulged form of discussion or suggestion, 
but it is helpful in making definite some 
of the motives which guide our actions. 


The primary objectives in our elementary 


teaching, should be: 


1. To develop a correct attitude toward 
and desire for sufficient practice and 
interest in instrumental music; 

. To transfer the appreciation and 
knowledge acquired through vocal 
classes of the primary grades to in- 
strumental music, and to apply them 
properly ; 

3. To develop a fundamental knowl- 

edge of good care of an instrument; 

4. To master the essentials of: 

(a) Tuning the instrument, 

(b) Posture and position for 

playing, 
(c) Tone production, 
(d) The symbols of music; 
5. A very gradual development of 

technic which will eventually lead to 
the playing of simple pieces. 


bdo 


The initial studies should be short and of * 


sufficient musical interest and worth to 
merit their being included as desirable 
teaching material. During the first few les- 
sons great care should be exercised in re- 
gard to the mastery of correct habits of 
playing position, breathing (for wind play- 
ers), hand position of woodwind and string 
players, tuning, drawing of the bow for 
string players, placing of fingers and bow 
control. It is at this stage of development 
that the teacher must be thorough and 
patient. The singing of all studies and mel- 
odies will serve as a valuable aid in ‘the 
improvement of intonation. 

It is wise to use a neutral syllable, such 
as L66 or LG, and to do considerable in- 
dividual as well as ensemble singing. Ad- 
vanced players might be used as models, 
and the class asked to evaluate their per- 
formances, making comparisons and point- 
ing out the individual faults and weaknesses, 
or their good points. 

The material selected for elementary 
class instrumental instruction will depend 
largely upon the existing situation. For 
instance, in school systems where the music 
program rehearsals are limited to one 
period per week, one would hardly select 
the same course of study that would be 
used by groups which meet daily. Some 

(Continued on Page 608) 
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methods are devised with the specific pur- 
pose of developing groups and preparing 
them for public performance in a short 
time, and other methods are designed for 
those cases where adequate time has been 
provided for a thorough musical prepara- 
tion. Each method is adapted to the re- 
quirements of the situation, and for that 
reason a wise selection of method is very 
necessary. 

In accordance with these ideas, we would 
advocate the beginning of instrumental in- 
struction in the elementary grades, and the 
continuance of that study in class work up 
to the junior high school. During the first 
two years, classes will be offered in violin, 
clarinet, flute, cornet, and percussion. At 
the beginning of the third year, a number 
of brass instrument students are trans- 
ferred to each of French horn, trombone, 
baritone and tuba. Some of the’ students of 
clarinet are transferred to oboe, bassoon, 
saxophone; and some of the violin students 
are moved to viola and violoncello. These 
transfers are made with an eye to the stu- 
dent’s general physical and musical adapt- 
ability and to his general attitude toward 
the change and interest in playing the dif- 
ferent instrument. Under no circumstances 
should a student be transferred from one 
instrument to another merely for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a balanced instrumenta- 
tion. Instead a student should be fitted, in 
all ways for the instrument to which he is 
transferred. This matter of changing over 
is very important and demands considerable 
foresight and thought on the part of the 
instructor. 

Very seldom does a mediocre performer 
on one instrument object to his being trans- 
ferred to another instrument for which his 
capabilities are better suited. In aiding 
these students, and to give each student a 
good start on his new instrument, the ad- 
vanced high school players of violoncello, 
string bass, oboe, bassoon, and so on, can 
be used to good advantage. These oldere 
students are especially valuable in that they 
have a psychologically good effect on the 
morale of the younger ones, in addition to 
whatever musical instruction they can pass 
on. The younger student is even more in- 
terested in his new instrument when he has 
the attention and interest of an older and 
a more capable student. 

The aforementioned instruments are a 
necessary and often vital part of the in- 
strumentation of every band or orchestra, 
and classes consisting of groups of these 
instruments should be organized as early as 
possible, as it is virtually impossible to 
develop excellent players on those instru- 
ments during the rapid moving four years 
of high school. 

Naturally, students of musical instru- 
ments should have been the adept, talented 
students of the grammar school classes. The 
musical knowledge gained in the elementary 
classes then can be readily transferred to 
the handling of the new instrument, the 
result of which will be a much more rapid 
progress than if they were just beginning 
the study of instrumental music. 

When the elementary stage has been 
safely negotiated and the student has ac- 
quired those proficiencies indicated in our 
list of objectives, the carefulness and effi- 
ciency of the program must be continued in 
the plans for junior high. 

If the junior high schedule does not 
permit full rehearsals, we would recom- 
mend a continuance of the classes, with the 
full rehearsals held on Saturday morning. 
The preferable thing at this point would be 
to combine classes if possible, so that the 
groups rehearse as complete and separate 
units—and an orchestra. This program al- 
lows for development of appreciation of the 
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more important musical compositions and 
makes possible a retention of interest in 
instrumental music through the medium of 
full ensemble experience. Participation in 
full band and orchestra helps to broaden 
the student and exerts a profound influence 
on him at this age of early adolescence. 

Small instrumental ensembles should be 
developed and given the opportunity to play 
before various community and school audi- 
ences. Students should be especially en- 
couraged to engage in solo work, and to 
improve themselves where conditions per- 
mit with private lessons. 

The Junior High Instrumental 

Program 

REGARDLESS OF WHAT REHEARSAL plan is 
adopted, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the elementary and junior high instru- 
mental program is the foundation of our 
entire high school instrumental set-up. It 
is indispensable, and a carefully worked 
out program will be a joy and a help to the 
director who season after season must 
watch his older and better players go away 
on new paths, and must help the growing 
youngsters into the places which have been 
left vacant. 

Orchestras and bands, whether they are 
the grade school groups, the junior high, 
the senior high, or the college level organ- 
izations, should not be so different from 
each other in schooling. Their difference 
lies in quality of performane. The elements 
of musicianship and technics of perform- 
ance are fundamentally unchanging, but the 
degree of perfection attained in these ele- 
ments constitutes the variance between one 
age group and another. 

I am reminded of a saucy but certainly 
apt remark made once by a little boy when 
his older brother said that “he wasn’t very 
big.” “Well,” said he, “I’m just as big for 
me as you are big for you!” And it is that 
very feeling that should typify the morale 
of each of our school music groups. They 
have their separate bignesses, but there are 
an interdependence and a cohesion among 
these groups that demand of the progres- 
sive director a program and a plan of or- 
ganization which are wide enough in scope 
to handle the elementary and middle groups 
as well as those of the high school. 

Good things in life are most often a re- 
sult of foresight, and of the preparation and 
planning which back it up. If we earn- 
estly desire the advancement of our high 
school instrumental organizations, and if 
we want to lighten the burden of yearly 
replacements, no amount of attention given 
to the program for the elementary and 
junior high schools will be wasted. 
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The Philadelphia Catholic Girls High School Orchestra Playing at Scottish Rii 
Temple in Philadelphia. Inset: Benjamin A. d’ Amelio. 


A Notable Philadelphia Girls 
High School Orchestra 


THIS ORCHESTRA is unique in so far as it is 
composed entirely of one hundred and 
twenty-five high school girls from the John 
W. Hallahan Catholic Girls High School 
and the West Philadelphia Catholic Girls 
High School, many of whom receive their 
first musical training from these high 
schools. Each year both schools have in- 
creased their membership and introduced 
new equipment, till each of them now has 
an organization with the full instrumenta- 
tion of a symphonic orchestra. 

At the Hallahan Catholic Girls High 
School and at the West Philadelphia Cath- 
olic Girls High School, the Department of 
Music, under the direction of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, supervises the practice of the 
students and is responsible for the general 
management of the orchestra. Weekly les- 
sons are given by specialists in the various 
fields of music. Many of the instructors em- 
ployed in the schools for this purpose are 
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men of intelligence and are firm believers in rehabilita- 


musicians of wide experience. Not a 
are at present members of such outs! 
ing organizations as the Philadelphia 
chestra. The general direction of 
symphonic organizations is under Benj 
A. D’ Amelio. 4 

In April, 1932, the combined orchestr 
the two high schools gave their first 
nual concert. In May of 1938, this y 
festival was held for the second tin 
Philadelphia’s famous Academy of M 
and this same summer the orchestra g 
concert in Robin Hood Dell, under 
baton of José Iturbi. The annual 
festival for 1939 was again held at 
Academy of Music, in early May; at 
the latter part of the same month, 
orchestra, upon the invitation of the U 
Darby High School, codperated in the ' 
per Darby Day” at the World’s Fa 
New York City, and presented a proj 
in the Court of Peace. 


tion. Constructive work is encouraged in every way.” 

The main point of this editorial is this: Experience has 
shown that music is invaluable in crime prevention. When 
your time comes to vote, in your home or in your com- 
munity, for an investment in music study, an investment 
in an instrument, an investment in music books, or an in- 
vestment in the local orchestra or band, give the project 
all your enthusiasm, and convince other parents and tax- 


payers that there are few wiser and more prudent ways in 


which to spend money. 


Small wonder that the band interests have been employ- 
ing a slogan, “Teach your boy to blow a horn, and he will 


. not blow a safe.” 


A Popular Composer of Another Era 


“Monteverdi ruled in all domains: church, theatre, chamber. His 
in contrapuntal style were no less admired of connoisseurs than his 
for soli, choruses, and orchestra, his madrigals no less than his 
voice alone. On every harpsichord lay a copy of the Lamento d’A 
which in earlier days in Mantua had drawn tears from thousands 


tators. Whether for ballets or for tournaments, for operas, can 
solemn masses, Monteverdi's compositions were always in demand.” 
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DICE QUESTIONS _Answered 


By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


During Singing Practice 
Please discuss the causes of excessive 
go gees singing practice and sugyest 
ay in which it may be overcome—H. L. 


Perhaps you have been taught to sing 
_yery wide open throat and a wide 
wouth, in order to prevent contraction 
ffness of jaw and throat. Some singing 
sS advocate that their pupils should 
e a yawning position during singing. 
ay have overdone this and formed a 
f stretching the throat open instead of 
g it to open naturally. If this is so, 
ve only to stop this exaggerated throat 
ing and return to a natural throat and 
ot. for the excessive yawning to 
However, if this does not help, you 
better consult your physician. 


| and Open Tones 
We are having a discussion about the 
e merits of closed and open tones in 
| Garcia advocated open tone in the 
voice and closed in the upper. Lam- 
dvised open tone throughout the voice. 
Id seem that open and closcd tone is 
ing adjunct of several methods rather 
istinct method of itself. Is this cor- 


he best teachers in New York, Chicago 
rope teach closed or open tones? Cite 
ise some authoritative references on this 
. A. M. 


There are many expressions used by 
ts and singing teachers, in an attempt 
ain different qualities of tone and 
it methods of production. Very often 
axpressions are not scientific, but are 
convenient to convey an idea, espe- 
when they are accompanied by an oral 
ation. For example, what is the differ- 
‘tween Head Voice and Falsetto in the 
When is a tone Forward and when 
Sack? What is the difference between 
“i and an Open tone, or as the French 
Voix Ouverte and Voix Fermée. Upon 
nderstanding of these words, depends 
Jea of the best method to use to de- 
your own voice. Speaking generally it 
i question of the balance of resonances. 
are three—1. The resonance of the 
and bones of the chest. 2. The reso- 
of the cavity of the mouth and the 
surrounding it. 3. The resonance of the 
and cavities of the nose and the fore- 
Sbriglia used to say that these reso- 
were inseparable like the three persons 
Trinity. His dictum was—‘No tone 
low that it does not need the upper 
nces, and no tone is so high that it 
ot need the resonance of the chest.” 
heans, I think, that every good tone 
es the resonances of both the Open 
ie Covered tone in varying proportion 
arent parts of the scale and that they 
never be used separately, except for a 
effect. The Open tone is hard and 
f carried too high while the Covered 
; dull.and veiled if sung too low. It is 
siness of the singing teacher, whether 
s in New York, Chicago, Europe, China 
d City to explain these things and to 
or to make the pupil practice them in 
anuer best suited to his individual 
Please read Lamperti, Garcia and any 
1uthority that you may like over again 
bering what I have written here an 
ay. understand them better. 


eness and Breathiness 
My range is from Middle C to F on 
th line on the treble staff. I can sing 
clearly but on the F-sharp I crack 
ak into a hoarse croak. I strain and 
arse if I try to -sing above the F. 
| I*practice above the F? I practice 
, Brambilla, Escalais and Granier, and 
simple songs. 
cannot seem to sing many measures 
it taking a breath. I expel too much 
at a time. The more I think about 
ing and relaxing the throat the worse 
case mee me some simple breathing 


From your description of your clear 
tones and your » cent / squeaking, difli- 
ipper ones, I shou d say you had 
the Thyro-arytenoid and the crico- 
muscles. Or it may be that you 
Je upon one of the vocal cords. 
of these things would prevent the 
tion of the cords necessary to 
‘tion of high tones. Keep in mind 
hat a tone produced with any strain 
will not be a beautiful tone. If the 
J not come clearly, let it alone 
Perhaps, when you have a 
of your low tones, this high 

- not, every voice has its 
: din your practice remem- 
ws that the development of the lower 


letail the process of inspiration 
and it also gives many exer- 
the Junge and strengthen the 
‘les. But, unless your vocal 
uscles that move them are 
audition, air will always be 
iL short of breath when 


That Fatal Break 

Q.—I am a tenor, My highest well produced 
tone is H-flat above High O. The break in my 
voice occurs at F above Middle C. I have 
lowered my head voice or falsetto down to D, 
the first space on the treble staff. From 


I can get a clear, resonant tone, while from 
there down I use a lower register. When I 
started this practice my voice was thin, throaty 
and raspy; but it became clearer after months 
of piactice, and it lost the rasp and became 
larger, without any strain. All my vowel 
sounds are now almost equally resonant, and 
I am one hundred per cent better, Is it right 
to lower the top register (head voice) this low, 
or will practicing this method hurt me as some 
singing teachers have suggested.—wW. B., Jr. 

A.—The production of the so called head 
voice and the falsetto is not the same. In the 
first instance the vocal bands are not firmly 
approximated, and this is the reason why tne 
high tones are so easy to sing, while the middle 
tones are weak and breathy. In the so called 
head voice, although a sense of vibration 1s 
felt on the roof of the mouth, in the nasal 
passages, and sometimes in the head; on the 
contrary, the vocal cords must be firmly ap- 
proximated. It is seldom possible to start a 
scale on a very high tone in falsetto and sing 
down to D just above Middle C, without a 
clearly defined break into what is called the 
lower register. A voice trained in this fashion 
may do very well in a chorus or even in a male 
quartet. The solo singer must have a smooth 
scale, from bottom to top, and, inversely, from 
top to bottom. A perceptible break will make 
him have two distinct qualities of tone, which 
is very inartistic, to say the least. Learn ease 
and freedom of throat from your falsetto, but 
use it with the greatest discretion. I wish the 
expression “falsetto” and “head voice” could 
be abolished and superseded by terms more 
descriptive and scientific. 


Singing “Dans La Masque” 

I am 18 and I have studied singing 
for a little over two years. My voice is a 
baritone of fine natural quality. My teacher 
teaches tone placement in the masque and 
I have been fairly successjul with this 
method. When my nose is “open” I sing fairly 
well, but many times my nose gets stopped 
up and I am unable to yet the masque focus. 
After I have sung five or sig songs I find 
difficulty in keeping the masque open. Would 
another method of singing be more desirable 
for me? I have a slight deviation of the 
nasal septum. 1s it possible to be a successful 
singer with this defect ?’—K. T. 

A. I have tried to explain in an answer 
to a question from L. A. M. which appears 
in this issue of “The Etude,” the theory of 
employing all the resonators in the body, in 
virying proportion throughout the entire 
range of the voice. If your voice is lacking 
in head and so called nasal resonance, you 
should learn to sing “Dans la Masque,” espe- 
cially on the high tones. It seems to me that 
you will never be entirely successful until 
you learn to employ all the resonances at 
once; in other words, until you sing with 
all of yourself instead of part of yourself. 
From your description of the deviation of 
the nasal septum, it seems that you may have 
a slight nasal catarrh associated with it 
which may explain why your nose is_fre- 
quently “stopped up.” Perhaps, if yon have 
this cured you may find no difficulty in 
keeping the. nasal passage “open.” 


A Lyric Tenor u 

Q. I am a lyric tenor and I can sustain a 
high B-flat, when in good voice. My voice is 
of good quality, but it is not resonant enough 
on the highest tones of the head register. A 
competent teacher criticized me_ for singing 
throaty. I want some hints upon how to focus 
my voice in the mask, on the lips, or as far 
forward as possible. Is there any set of vocal 
exercises which will accomplish this? 

—P. M. 

A. To properly “Place the Voice’ requires 
a long period of study under a competent 
teacher. No book, no series of exercises, no 
written method can take a teacher's place. IT 
will recommend some books for you to read: 
Fillebrown, “Resonance”; Guttman, “Gym- 
nastics of the Voice.” You need many lessons 
from a good teacher, preferably one who can 
sing the high tones for you. 


The Singer Whose Musical Education 
Is Neglected 

Q. I hare been studying singing for three 
months, and it seems as if I can not under- 
stand time. I sing soprano, between middle 
OC and high GC. Would you advise me to change 
vocal teachers? I sing popular songs.—A. W. 

A. There is only one way for you to im- 
prove: Learn to be a better musician, Study 
the piano and sight singing, join a choir, 
and, if you have time, study a little harmony. 
No matter how good your voice may be, you 
ean scarcely hope for much success unless you 
can read music readily. Instead of changing 
vocal teachers, add teachers tn other depart- 
ments of music. 


. 


AMERICAN 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO 


Founded in 1886 by John J. Hattstaedt, today The American Con- 
servatory of Music is outstanding among institutions for music educa- 
tion in this country. Its graduates are to be found occupying positions 
of honor and responsibility in every department of music. 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


The Faculty—One hundred and thirty 
artist teachers of national and interna- 
tional reputation comprise the faculty. 


Accredited Courses are offered in Piano, 
Vocal, Violin, Organ, Orchestra and 
Band Instruments, Public School Music, 
Children’s Piano Work, Class Piano, Mu- 
sical Theory, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 


Certificates and Degrees are conferred 
by authority of the State of Illinois and 
recognized the country over, Degrees 
conferred are those of Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor 
of Speaking Arts, Master of Music and 
Master of Music Education, 


Dormitories—Desirable living and board- 
ing accommodations can be secured at 
the Conservatory Dormitories at surpris- 
ingly low rates, Particulars on request. 


For free catalog address John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
574 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


54th SEASON 


Professional and Teaching Engage- 
ments—Although the management does 
not guarantee positions, it has been most 
successful in assisting students to find 
remunerative situations in colleges, 
academies, music schools and in con- 
cert, orchestra, lyceum and choir work. 


Tuition is reasonable in keeping with the 
times and may be paid in convenient in- 
stallments. Complete particulars given in 
catalog which will be mailed on request. 


Students’ Self Help—The management 
makes every endeavor to assist needy 
students to find part-time employment 
Many find work as teachers, accom- 
yanists, or part-time positions working 
Aes commercial houses, etc. 


Students may enroll at any time. 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 


E. Clifford School Wa 
Toren, Year 


Director 


Sf. 
Music 


Trains students for active musical careers in 
their chosen field. Progressive faculty. Conserv- 
atory occupies own building. Piano, voice, 
violin, cello, reed and brass instruments, church 
and choral music, theory, music education and 
expression. Fall term begins Sept 18. 

Write E. CLIFFORD TOREN, Dir. 

3201 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 


Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi- 
Violin, Organ, Public School 


cate in Piano, Voice, 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
‘W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


_ A professional school 
in a university environment 


For Free Bulletins Write to 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1830 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN 


OEZ=EZ_Z— a 


UNIVERSITY 


OLITAN 
CSMOFs usi¢c 


SHIRLEY GANDELL, M.A., Oxtord 
University, England, President. 
34th year. Accredited. Offers courses 
in all branches of Music. Certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. Desirable board- 
ing accommodations. Located in down- 

town musical center. 
Box E. 306 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


Excellent merchandising opportunities are to be found in Etude advertising columns 


1867—Seventy-Third Year—1939 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
Institutional member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 


A Professional school of music conferring accredited Bachelor and Master of 
Music Degrees with major in Piano, Voice, Violin, ‘Cello, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 


ments, Musicology, or Composition, 


Faculty of internationally and nationally famous artist teachers. 


Student aid available to a number of deserving students. 


Fall Semester Opens Monday, September II. 
Write now for Free Catalogue; Address the Registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 


64 East Van Buren Street 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


Chicago, Illinois 


eae ee ee 


ee re 


STILL TIME TO ENROLL! 


NEW TERM BEGINS SEPT. 18 


When you enroll at Sherwood you ally 
yourself with a school which has an 
impressive record of successful gradu- 
ates. Sherwood’s thorough, professional 
training can prepare you, too, for the 
artistic and financial rewards of a 
musical career. 


to certificates, diplomas, and degrees 
in piano, violin, cello, voice, organ, 
wind instruments, theory, composition, 
public school music, conducting, mi- 
crophone technique, dramatic art. 


Dormitory accommodations at moder- 
ate cost. Write for catalog. 410 S. 


Accredited instruction. Courses lead Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


Individual vocal and instrumental instruction. Classes in Theory, Com- 
position, and all branches of music education. 


Courses leading to diploma and B. S. and M. S. degrees in instru- 

mental, singing, and public school music departments. 
Catalog on request. 

Room 122, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Wallace Goodrich, Director. Quincy Porter, Dean of the Faculty. Faculty 

= of eighty-four. Courses for Bachelor and Master’s Degrees. Diplomas. Spe- 
cial students in all fields. Orchestral, ensemble classes. Dramatics. Illustrated 1938-39 
catalog. Opening of first semester September 15. 310 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THREE FREE COURSES 


Trinity Principle Pedagogy (Perfect) 
Musicianship (Elementary and Advanced) 
Piano Playing (New and Different) 


One-Year Course in 


Harmony & Elementary 


SIGHT } ret “do fe mi” 
not numbers ons 
SINGING not intervals Composition 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 E. 86th St. (Park Ave)., New York City 


IVIENE 


One Two-hour lesson per week for 30 
weeks. Tuition fee $5.00 for five weeks. 
No High School Education required. Day 
and Evening Classes. Also classes in History 
and Appreciation of Music and Arranging for 
Radio and Dance Orchestra. Write 


The SCHOOL of MUSIC 
of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
1526 PINE STREET, PHILA., PENNA. 


seme THEATRE 


(45th year) Choice—Drama, Dance, Vocal; Stock Theatre 
appearances, Motion picture filming, screening and Radio 
(while learning) for Acting, Teaching and Directing. Gradu- 
ates: Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, 
etc. Separate children’s department. (Catalog) Apply 
Sec'y. 66 West 85 St., N 


in every 
town to 


WANTED: A REPRESENTATIVE 


TRAIN CHILDREN’S VOICES 


High Grade Work—Excellent Remuneration 
LOUISE WEIGESTER, (60 W. 73rd St., New York 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


School of Music 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
A Leading Southern Music College 
An endowed professional school; nationally accredited. 
Full Bachelor of Music and Master of Music degree 
and diploma courses; B. A. Music Major in Converse 
College Liberal Arts Department. Teachers of national 


THE REVISED DUNNING COURSE 
OF MUSIC STUDY 


With the addition of Pre-School, Junior, and 


Senior Courses using Creative Approach. 
More Practical, Powerful, and Popular than ever. 
Normal Classes in Colleges and large Cities 
by teachers of the Dunning Normal Faculty. 
For particulars, address the Dean of Dunning, 


Mrs. JEAN WARREN CARRICK 
940 S. E. 68th Avenue Portland, Oregon 


Petite me A omen a ee session; 
Artists’ Concerts. oderate Tuition. or Catalogues Yuynauwpe NS ON: WAN WANS “IN: 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


EY) PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


ok co * * * 


“One great mistake lies in the failure of so large a majority of those who 
decide to devote themselves to music—to learning some ‘string instrument, 
the violin, for example—to ascertain at the very outset whether nature has 
adequately supplied them with the necessary tools for what they have in 
mind. They apparently do sot stop to consider that for a student to devote 
himself to the mastery of the violin with no more than a vague and uncertain 
idea of prerequisite conditions is tantamount to inviting failure.”—Leopold 
Auer. 
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FRETTED INSTRUMENTS GDEPARTMENT 


The Guitar and Modern M 


“By 


GEORGE 


a letter from a former pupil, now 

residing in a large western city, 
describing an interview he had with a 
guitar teacher, on whom he called in order 
to.resume his studies. After telling him 
of his two years work with the guitar, 
using the “methods” of Carcassi and Foden, 
and supplementing them with etudes by 
Giuliani, Sor and Tarrega, the teacher 
turned, picked up a wire strung plectrum 
guitar, strummed a few chords with a pick, 
and then made the statement: “This is the 
modern way of playing the guitar; yours 
is old fashioned and out of date and most 
present day guitarists use this plectrum 
method.” Needless to say that teacher did 
not get a new pupil. 

To this young student the plectrum 
guitar was not a novelty; he had heard 
this instrument in the hands of many 
clever players, but he had also heard 
Segovia, Oyanguren, Gomez, Foden and 
others play the guitar in the way it was 
intended to be played; and his discrimi- 
nating musical sense convinced him that 
he was traveling on the right road. 

Any one stating that the classic guitar 
s “old fashioned” or “out of date,” thereby 
admits his lack of knowledge of the history 
and literature of the instrument. How 
ridiculous it would sound if we should 
apply those terms to the violin, because 
the finest instruments were made during 
the time of Stradivarius, and present day 
violinists still play the works of Bach, 
Mozart, Haydn, and of other composers 
living several hundred years ago. 

Let us for a moment go back to the 
early keyboard instruments, the forerunners 
of the modern grand piano. Here we find 
the harpsichord, spinet, virginal and clavi- 
chord, which have virtually disappeared 
from the concert platform, although the 
harpsichord is staging somewhat of a 
comeback. The present day piano is the 
result of changes and improvements in 
the former keyboard instruments, until to- 
day it is considered the perfect instrument 
for the artist. 

While the history of the guitar dates 
back hundreds of years, and while there 
have been periods during which its pop- 
ularity was on the wane, it always has 
reappeared on the musical. scene; and 
through its beautiful tone quality it con- 
tinues to capture the hearts of listeners 
and to attract the attention of thousands 
of talented students. 

The instrument itself has retained its 


N: LONG AGO the writer received 


shape and size, and the method of string- 


ing it with three gut and three silk wound 
strings. Through the careful selection of 
wood, and different bracings of top and 
back, the tone quality and carrying power 
have been improved by some of the promi- 
nent guitar makers, but it is still the 
same guitar, beloved by Schubert, Bee- 


.thoven and Paganini. It has been adopted 


by many great artists of the past and 
present as the means of musical expression 
and of providing pleasure to those millions 
of amateur players of the instrument dur- 
ing several centuries. 


Doubtful Claims 


THE CLAIM that the plectrum guitar is an 
improvement or a modern version of the 
classic guitar is not based on facts; i 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


aS 


C. KRICK 


should be called the noisy brother to 
romantic, aristocratic and highly cult 
member of the guitar family. It was 
vented to compete with the trumpet 
saxophone in the dance band, where i 
primarily used to strum chords as a rh 
mic background for the melody inst 

It is true that the shape is the same | 
it has six strings tuned in a like man 
However, the strings are made of gs 
wire and played with a heavy plect 
in order to get quantity of tone. The 
ference in tone quality is so pronow 
in favor of the classic guitar that theré 
hardly a division of opinion amongst 
who have made a thorough study of 
instruments. 

Another claim frequently made 
the plectrum guitar is better fitted to 
popular music and for that reason 
younger element prefers it. It is the writ 
opinion that the main reason for the ¢ 
sistent popularity of the classic guitar 
its versatility. When played by even 
mediocre performer it will adapt itself 
the playing of simple popular melodies 
will provide a satisfactory accompanim 
to songs; or will take its part in the p 
formance of chamber music. The allur 
tone of its gut and silk strings ble 
beautifully with that of the flute, vio 
violoncello or mandolin. In the hands 
an artist the guitar becomes an instrum 
of the highest order, and its artistic p 
sibilities are unlimited. Listening to 
sonata by Ferdinand Sor, or pieces 
Coste, Giuliani, Legnani, and Mertz, } 
is astonished at the many beautiful eff 
possible on this instrument seemingly 1 
ited in scope. When one hears the wo 
by Mozart, Bach, Haydn, Chopin and Se 
latti, one begins to wonder how th 
things are possible on an instrument ¥ 
six strings. But, looking over the lite 
ture for guitar by modern writers, we 
reminded that the classic guitar is to- 
more alive than ever and able to hold 
own against all comers. Since the < 
of Segovia, many of the present day 
posers have given us a number of bea 
ful works especially written for onl 
which mention is made of a few of 
prominent ones: Moreno F, Torroba- 
Sonatine and eight other pieces; Mar 
M. Ponce—Three sonatas and about tw 
smaller numbers; Joan Manen—Sevi 
pieces, including Tansman Mazurka; 
aquin Turina—One Sonatina, three shot 
numbers; and many more. 

Since all of this music is the produc 
living composers and written in the 


guitar and the method of playing 1 
not “old fashioned” but very much t 
date, and it probably always will rema 
G. Jean Aubrey, the distinguished & 
critic, had this to say of the g ; 
a Segovia recital: “The principal me 
the guitar is to be at the same time 
ous and not noisy, and even in a 
its sound carries everywhere. Bec 
the variety of tone possible on the 
people can listen to it for a lon 
than to almost any other ins 
alone. It is an instrument of 
which succeeds in preserving the s 
belonging to ancient works, 
ever, erecting a barrier of ral 
between the listener and the mu: 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


A Music Information Service Department 


Conducted Each Month 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 
Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied b 


to Play a Turn 

1. How are the turns played in these 
weasures jrom Czerny’s “Op. 139” (Ea- 
39)? It is the sharps that bother me, 


Vhat is the meaning of this sign (’°) 
appears over the bass notes in Ewer- 
? 


8 
Vould you suggest a book to study after 
Op. 139” of Czrerny’s and the Bach-Car- 
sliection?—Miss P. V. M. 
1. The turns are played as written be- 
The sharp placed under these turns 
that the low note of the turn is 
“i. If it had been placed above the turn 
p note of the turn would be sharped. In 
words, an accidental placed below a 
heans that the note below the principal 
«ted by it. If the accidental is placed 
the turn the note above the principal 
/ affected. Since you are playing in C 
there are no other notes sharped. 


but one 
1 of this work and in it there is no 
sign as you mention. If this symbol is 
ze of a comma it ordinarily means a 
‘ing point; but I see no reason for that 
hoa dry exercise. 

\fter the Bach-Carroll you might try 
; “Little Preludes for Beginners.” If 
rove too difficult get “Heller, Op. 47.” 
the Czerny you might try “Kohler, Op. 
or “Le Couppey, Op. 20.” I do not know 
yell you play these but it might be still 
Satisfactory to use Books 2 or 3 of the 
hews Graded Course.” They are not so 
mit they contain much technical work. 


have been unable to obtain 


To Play Grace Notes 

1. How do you play the grace notes 
> beginning of the Adagio in F major 
Haydn's “Sonata in C major’? Are 
played on the first beat exactly with 
yeest note of the broken chord, And 
is the first note of the treble played— 
the lowest bass note or the top note 
broken chord? 

have been of the impression that in 
d classics grace notes are to be played 
the bass note, on the beat, whereas, in 
modern music they may be played ahead 
beat. Am I right? 
nm Liszt’s “Second 
p small grace note at the beginning 
i? I was taught to play it ahead of 
at, but another teacher has told me the 
ite—Mrs. M. M. M. 


1. Play the grace note A with the low 
note F. The F in the treble is struck 
the top F of the bass chord. I say this, 
Hess of any rule, because it sounds 
. The important thing in playing this 
ig is to see that your melody note F 
good tone and is not smothered by the 
chord in the bass. 

general rule is to play grace notes 
e beat in the early classics; however, 
is no authority that obliges you to do 
occasionally you think they sound bet- 
other way do not hesitate to play 
t way. Artists do not follow this rule 


Rhapsody,” where 


ly. 
grace note C is played before the 


Is n’s Concerto in G Minor 
. Would you gire me the metronome 
gs for the “Concerto in @ minor for 
Mendelssohn? 
was this concerto written? 
he could one get information con- 
| it?—B. V. 

he approximate tempos are: First 
{= 144: Second movement J = 80; 
ment J = 144 to 160. 

vo tes that it was composed 
ever, Mr. Stephen S. Stratton, 
y of Mendelssohn, says it was 
and performed in Munich in 
next year it was played by the 

rmingham, England, at one of 
A program of this concert 
: Concerto, composed by 
for this Festival.” Probably 
been pared more often than 
Plssohn ; but it is now sel- 
by artists. It still is an ex- 


¢ the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Shall a Young Boy Take Vocal Lessons? 

Q. Jam a graduate of a well known Con- 
servatory of Music with a degree in public 
school music and a teaching certificate in voice. 
Iam a constant reader of your Question and 
Answer Department in THs Erupe Music 
MAGAZINE and have read several of your books 
and articles as references, while in College. 

I have a few teaching problems and I would 
rery much appreciate your help. A boy, ten 
vears old, desires to study voice. His voice is 
very sweet but not very strong. Since the les- 
sons will be private, just what type of vocaliz- 
ing, if any, should I give him, and what type of 
songs should I use. Is there a collection of well 
known songs suited for a boy of that age? He 
has completed a book entitled “Songs for Chil- 
dren.”—Mrs. V. W. A. 

A. First of all I must tell you that I am 
extremely skeptical about a boy of ten taking 
private lessons in singing. His voice is entirely 
unformed at that stage; and, unless you are 
extremely careful, you may spoil his later voice 
for all time. The boy's voice does not ordinarily 
change until about the age of fourteen, and 
often this is delayed until fifteen or sixteen. 
After that it takes two more years for the 
voice to settle or “ripen,” and during this 
whole period the boy should sing lightly and 
only in a compass which is easy. If he sings 
loudly and if you try to extend the compass 
during the period of mutation, you are likely 
to strain the voice so that when it does mature 
it will be thin and poor. This has happened 
to thousands of choir boys whose voices have 
been forced to sing high long after the voice 
began to lower, and who, after the voice was 
completely changed, have scarcely been able to 
sing at all. In the public schools teachers 
usually know how to treat the changing voice, 
and here we have two rules: 1. Keep the un- 
changed voice singing high and always urge 
the child to sing lightly: 2. When the voice 
begins to show signs of changing, put the boy 
on a progressively lower part until the voice 
is finally settled. 

Now for your boy. 1. Get a copy of a little 
book by Howard, called "The Child Voice in 
Singing,’ and follow its directions. 2. Get a 
copy of “New Universal School Music Series : 
Teachers Book of Accompaniments.” This latter 
is a book of lovely songs. I suggest that you 
sing various ones to him, playing the accom- 
paniment as beautifully and artistically as 
possible and letting him choose which ones he 
wants to learn. Also, look up the boy’s teacher 
of music in school and confer with her about 
him. And, finally, advise the boy to study the 
piano and thus to get a start at being a musi- 
cian, The books mentioned may be secured 
through the publishers of Tur Erupr, 


How Are Chords Altered 

Q. 1. How may seventh and ninth chords 
be altered? 

2. Is there any rule that governs the reso- 
lution of altercd tones? 

3. What is meant by resolution to the tonic 
triad? 

j. Please give 
—_ that explains alteration 
eh, 


the name of any harmony 
of chords.— 


. 1. Seventh and ninth chords may be 
altered in an almost infinite variety of ways. 
The following are some of the commonest 
alterations : 

Seventh chords: 


Ex.1 


N 


_ 


nth chords: 


2. The simplest rule is that altered tones 
must continue in the direction of their al- 
teration ; that is, if a tone has been sharped, 
it continues. upward, if a tone has been 
flatted, it continues downward, There are, of 
course, many exceptions to this rule. 

3. Resolution to the tonic triad means that 
a chord goes to the triad (root, third, and 


fifth) built on the first degree of the scale. 
The tonic triad in the key of C would be 
C-B-G. 


4. Almost any harmony book explains al- 
teration of chords. For a concise discussion of 
altered seventh and ninth chords, see Manual 
of Harmonic Technique by Tweedy, pages 
82-35 and 224-289. 


What Does “Islamey” Mean? 

Can you tell me something about Islamey 
by Balakireff—that is, where he got the name, 
theme, and, in general, what the piece is sup- 
posed to represent, if anything?—D. EB. C. 

A. RBalakireff, like many other Russian com- 
posers, was influenced by the East. No doubt 
the title refers to Islam, as all three themes in 
this “Oriental Phantasy’ are borrowed from 
Armenia and Caucasia. I have been unable to 
find anywhere that the piece is descriptive in 
any sense. 


, 


nationally 


SCHOOL FACILITIES 


equipment . 
350 . . Library . . 


Association of 


Established 1857 


Your musical education at Chicago Conservatory 
will be directed along sound educational lines 
combined with the highest artistic standards. For 
83 years such has been the reputation of this 
recognized 
that lends immediate prestige to its graduates. 


Courses in all branches of Music leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Department of Music Education, School of Opera, 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, 
Orchestral School. 


Noted faculty of 165 teachers 
. . 60 studios with finest physical 
. Theatre seating 
Located in 
the musical center of Chicago. 


FALL SEMESTER STARTS SEPTEMBER 11 


Institutional Member of the National 
Schools 


Dormitory accommodations. For full information write 
to Jeanne Howard, Registrar, 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


institution—a _ reputation 


STUDENT APPEARANCES 


Students make public appear- 
ances in the Conservatory’s own 
Little Theatre. Contacts also 
made for radio and concert ap- 
pearances of advanced students. 


of Music 


for new catalog E. T. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world's greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 


each week on $75,000 organ. 


[ 


Fall Term begins 
September 25th 


CHARLES A. SINK, President - 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 
Courses in piano, voice, violin, ‘cello, organ, theory, 
public school music and choir directing leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees. 


OBERLIN Conservatory 


A Division of Oberlin College. Thorough instruction in all 
branches of music, 46 specialist teachers, excellent equipment 
(200 practice rooms, 23 modern organs, ete.) Degrees: Mus.B., 
School Mus. B., A.B. with music major. Delightful college 


town. Catalog. Frank H. Shaw, Dir., Box 589, Oberlin Ohio. 
INSTITUTE OF 


DET ROI MUSICAL ART 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman 
DR. EDWARD B. MANVILLE, President 


Member of the National Association of Music Schools. 
Founded 1897. All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Schoel of Sacred Music. Faculty of 70 artists. Accredited 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees, 


H. B. MANVILLE, Business Manager | 
52 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 


Dou 


UNIVERSITY 


AW cuicaco 


THE SCHOOL OF 
Muste 
offers accredited courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Public School Music, 
Harmony, and Orchestral Instruments. 


Confers Degrees of B. M., Ph. B., and 
M. M. 


Distinguished faculty including 
ARTHUR C. BECKER 
SERGEI TARNOWSKY 
MME. MARIA KURENKO 
RICHARD CZERWONKY 
WALTER KNUPFER 
SAMUEL A. LIEBERSON 


The Dept. of Drama offers a 3-year Course 
Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 401, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ohe Clebeland [nstitute of ()usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Faculty of Nationally Known Musicians 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 
Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Four and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 
of Artist Teachers. Seventh Annual Bach Festival, 
June 9 and 10, 1939. Send for catalogue or informa- 
tion to: 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


The “Chrysanthemum” To Be Shorn 


One of Paderewski’s favorite storics ts said to be this anecdote, the locale 


of which is Boston. 


Paderewski was approached by a bootblack who asked him whether he 


would have a shine. The great pianist replied, “No, but tf you will wash 
your face I will give you a quarter.” 

Ouickly the boy ran to a nearby horse trough from which he soon returned 
with a radiant face. He accepted the quarter thankfully; but, glancing again 
at the artist, he handed it back, saying, “Here, mister, take it yourself and 
get your hair cut.” 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 
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WHERE SHALL | GO 
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TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Mid-West) 


ARNOLD SCHULTZ 


Teacher of Piano 
Author of the revolutionary treatise on 
piano technique 
"The Riddle of the Pianists' Fingers" 
published by the University of Chicago Press 


622 FINE ARTS BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS(Western) | 


Mr. and Mrs. ABBY DE AVIRETT 


Teachers of Piano 
Telephone WHitney 7340 
Residence Studios, 267 South Arden Boulevard 


(Corner Third Street) Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


prea Se 
Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. BARBARA BLATHERWICK 


FE. 2597 Recital - Coloratura Soprano - Opera 


Teacher of Voice 
The Italian bel canto, founded on the 
principles of Manuel Garcia 


43 Fifth Avenue New York Tel.: GRamercy 5-6392 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


EVERETT ALBERT ENGSTROM 


Voice Consultant-Teacher of Singing 


Editor: Voice Dept., Music Teachers Review. Pres. 
Associated Music Teachers League. Member: 
N. Y. Singing Teachers Asso. 


452 Ft. Washington Ave., N.Y. C. Tel. WA 7-6552 


MARGARET HENKE 
Voice Physiologist 
Teacher of Singing: Bel-Canto, Phonetics: 
Overstrained, defective voices adjusted. 


610 Riverside Drive 
EDgecombe 4-2388 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 


610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON 


Author of "Basic Pianoforte Technique" 


Teacher of Teachers. Coach of Young Artists. 
Pupils Prepared for Concert Work. Class Courses 
in Technique, Pianistic Interpretation, Normal 
Methods for Piano Teachers. 


609 Sutter St., San Francisco; 


2833 Webster St., Berkeley, Cal. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Mid-West) 


ELSA HARTHAN ARENDT 


Vice-Pres. Sherwood Music School New York City 


ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH ST., N. Y. C. Tel. Endicott 2-2084 
On Tuesdays and ‘Wednesdays in Philadelphia, as 
Director of Piano Department in the Combs College 
of Music, 1331 $. Broad St. 
Pupils accepted during Summer. Credits for degrees. 


Soprano Teacher of Voice 


Soloist-Director Ist Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


300 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, III. (Harr. 6267) 
337 So. Brainard, La Grange, III. (La Grange 2070) 


NINA BOLMAR 


Teacher of voice 
Endorsed by L. S. Samoiloff 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 


LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since 1922 
14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


Phone: Web. 4937 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


Pianist and Teacher 


assistant and successor to Emil Liebling 
612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone Webster 4937 


CECILE DE HORVATH 


Concert Pianiste and Teacher 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 
Scientific Mental-Neural Art Of Singing 


Singing a mental and nerve study, not a mechanical}g 
study as is taught today. All defects in the vibration\g 
of the voice removed. 4 


1425 Broadway, New York City (PEnn. 6-2634) 


Chicago, Ill. 
ICHARD McCLANAHAN 
ELAINE DE SELLEM SUSUR To eg ey 


Mezzo- Soprano Private lessons, class lessons in Fundamentals 


Youthful ik 4. Met JO Thursday evenings, Oct. 12 to Dec. 14 
i s ie} . . 
SS a ee raivereied ature voices 806 Steinway Bldg., New York City 


Major Teacher of Voice FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


American Conservatory 
Chicago, Ill. Vocal Teacher 


RICHARD DE YOUNG 
Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of many famous concert, radio and opera 
artists. Associated teachers in languages, har- 
mony, solfege, classes in operatic repertoire under 
famous conductor. Phone: Delaware 2338. 


721 North Michigan Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


FAY EPPERSON 
School of Whistling 
400 Fine Arts Bldg. 410 S. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


MAE ELEANOR KIMBERLY 


Coach—Accompanist—Pianist 


Studio—Room 422, Fine Arts Bldg. Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. |fel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City}4 


Home Tel.—Gra. 1547 | Summer Master Class—June to Sept.—Apply Now. 


Pupil of the noted virtuoso and conductor, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
418 Fine Arts Bldg. 


Kimball Hall 


200 W. 57th St., 
Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 


New York 


STUDY MODERN POPULAR PIANO PLAYING WITH 


HENRY SCOTT 


Famous Screen and Radio Pianist-Teacher Courses 
in Swing—Harmony-Orchestrations—Technic—Unusval 
Rhythms-Transposition- Modulation-Accompanying- 
Improvisation. Special Master Courses for teachers, 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


315 West 57th St., New York City 
Phone: Columbus 5-6894 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


Recommended by Emil Von Saver, Moritz Moszkowski 
land Josef Hofmann. 
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PS 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
eS Tel.—Wab. 7579 
° 


Music Lovers to earn LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
securing subscriptions for THE ETUDE. Part or 


full time. No Cost or Obligation. Write for com- 
plete details TODAY! Address: 


CIRCULATION DEP’T 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


~~ oe 


Are You Aiming oF the OTe 


(Continued from Page 574) 


parts of the building, are being coached in 
their special routine. An opera may be in 
preparation a week before solo singers, 
chorus, “supers,” and orchestra meet to- 
gether on the stage for the all important 
final rehearsal. The orchestra is generally 
the last unit to join the others. Before it 
does, stage rehearsals are accompanied at 
the piano by one of the assistant conductors. 
The conductor directs from score, the stage 
director moves about the stage, and the 
chorus master stands in the wings where 
all the members of his group can see him, 
even if he has to mount a ladder to effect 
complete visibility. 

On the day of the performance, the 
wardrobe and make-up departments pre- 
pare the materials that enable the music 
to come visibly to life. While the leading 
singers generally supply their own cos- 
tumes, the opera company maintains com- 
plete wardrobe equipment for the secondary 
singers, the chorus, and the “supers.” The 
wardrobe department delivers the costumes 
to the various dressing rooms during the 
late afternoon hours, and the singers find 
their robes ready for them when they come 
to dress. First the make-up goes on. Crayon 
wrinkles; false eyelashes; grease paint; 
powder. Then the wig is adjusted, and the 
make-up master makes a tour of inspection 
of all dressing rooms, to convince himself 
that the appearance of each singer is as it 
should be. Next the costume goes on, and 
the wardrobe master makes a similar tour 


Make Your Pupils’ Recitals Fascina 


(Continued from Page 560) 
Aunt Belinda’s Music Box..B. R. Cope 


Danses Gitanes (Medium)...... J. Turina 
Palazzo Vecchio (The Old Palace) 
(CEaSy) in. acter ered Seared J. F. Cooke 


The Indian Flute Call (Medium), 
Lieurance-Lehman 
Fountains at Versailles (Easy) .J. F. Cooke 
The Pines (Difficult)..... H. A. Matthews 
The Hurdy-Gurdy Man (Easy), 
E. Goossens 
Jeux-D’Eau (Difficult)........: M. Ravel 
Etude in C-sharp minor (Medium), 
A. Scriabine 
En Route (Medium) ........ S. Palmgren 
Marche, Op. 12, No. 1 (Medium), 
S. Prokofieff 
A Joyous Party (Medium), 
E. Von Dohnanyi 


Page d’Album (Easy)........ C. Debussy 
Chanson Pensive (Easy) .A. Gretchaninoft 
Malaguena (Medium)......... E. Lecuona 
Scaro-monte (Medium)......... J. Turina 
Danse de la Mouche (Easy)....J. Strimer 


If the foregoing compositions are too 
difficult for the teacher’s class, a recital 
called “Melodies the World Remembers” 
can be made from the following list taken 
from attractive arrangements made by Wil- 
liam M. Felton: 


Beautiful DréeamePir. cee cveeswes ves Foster 
Ciribiribint S. fan ces Sabie estalosce 
Gypsy Song) sacnaweus anit te. Saar: 
Jeanie With the Light Brown : 

Hoirs.. shaesdeae Pox wannieds seaeLSter 
The Kerry Dance........++-.+.---Molloy 
The Kiss Walts..... Sea saw aaa ee Arditi 


On Wings of Song..........Mendelssohn 
Theme from “Finlandia’..........Sibelius 
Poeme™ 2c eoeeee aglaw cetera DEDICH 
Selections from “Chimes of 

Normandy” <0. 0200+ o00ss seer languette 
Slavonic Dance, No. 8............Dvorak 
The Swallow 25%. .3 lees ce ese per race 
Valse. Tristéc casa Jukes vere IDES 
Waltz (The Merry Widow)........Lehar 

Here is a practical recital program sent 
in by Miss Esther Quick, who furnished 
also the charming pictures of children, at 
the head of this article: 
Indian Medicine Man..........A. Richter 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


a> 


of inspection. No one steps forth 4 
stage without the approval of th 
department heads, who are respons 
the appearance of the “show.” Anda 
while the dressing room corridors 
with famous voices, warming up wi 
and vocalises. At last, the call boy y 
his rounds, tapping at the doors a 
nouncing, “Twenty minutes before he 
tain—ten minutes before the curtain 


The Play Is On 


Now THE OVERTURE BEGINS, and ff 
boy announces that, too, since the s¢ 
proofed doors which separate the 
from the dressing rooms allow not a 
to pass. The singers must be at their 
in the wings from which they enter 
minutes before they are due to ¢ 
Singers not needed for the opening 
are specially called. The rap on the 
the call, “We are ready for you 
please”; and the “show” is on, . 

The audition candidate of last y 
singing at the Metropolitan Opera- 
years of private study, months of p 
ration, and weeks of immediate rehe 
and drill. And when the critics hear 
see him, he may be surprised to find 
there are still points aplenty that 
polishing. If you are aiming at the o 
it is a good thing to know what you 
to expect there. But do not expect tog 
at the Metropolitan without Metropo 
standard vocal material and experience 


Fairyland Musics... «.<.s0ed A. M. Pi 
Songs My Mother Taught Me, : 
Dvorak-W 
The Swallow! <.-. ..0 0 ee Burgm' 
Blacksmith Shopes...s..2s eee EE. 
Ronald Barnes* Bobby Cree 
A Hunting We Will Go...... J. Thon 
Bells in Fairyland.......... A. M.P 
Captain. Kiddy tue. oe .June W 
Song of The Pines:J... ee ..-M. 


1. Betty Ruth Ball* 
2. Violet Ann Tom 

3. Connie Boswell* 
4. Marian Boswell 
Tripping Through the Meadows, 


E. Kl 
A Viennese Melody....Arr. J. Thom 
Sandal Tune}. 22 Fa 


The Whistling Sailor.......... M. 7 
Moths 305.5 05.0. eee | Thom 
Balloons in the Air......... De 
Musette . siigolete dies ore 
Carnival Dancers ......-- R. G. 
Ghost in the Haunted Room, 

B. R. Ag 
Arabesque Jez nbcae. vas, ol 
Medley of American Tunes, 


H. Mac 
ii Dickie Wadlow* 2. David Darlis 


Eorélede and Free......sss0: G. Da 
The Swattisyeeeneee i ute ee s- 
Valse Venitienne..... Pr 
Witching Moonlight...... oo 
With Sails. Unfurled..........98 


Ballet Dancer...... Be 
Ariel. jee eee Pees hea ‘on a 
in A Paitin cee 
Air De Ballet....... Ae 


Menuct De L’Arlesienne, No. 1 
Impromptu in A-Flat Minor.. 
Prelude in E Minor.........Me 
Valse, Op? etapa ee 
Hopak 


R FOR THIS MONTH—The 
this month portrays a group of boys 
thousands of such school-boy 
ughout the country. While play- 
a school band or a school orchestra 
‘a far greater musical advantage than 
ents of most of these lads enjoyed, 
ye young fellows deserve even more in 
opportunities. Their musical horizons 
be widened and their future musical 
ces made more enjoyable by the addi- 
some study of the piano. They will be 
rformers on their chosen solo or en- 
participating instruments if they learn 
piano study the melodic, harmonic, 
Simic qualities of a wealth of music 
iilable in such completeness to any 
strument. The basic photograph used 
month’s cover is the work of Harold 
nbert Studios, Philadelphia, Pa. An 
‘as commissioned to add the decora- 
e pieces to finish out the sub ect for 
se. 


AL FALL BARGAIN OFFERS— 
ly had another chance” is the remark 
rafter they discover they have missed 
portunity. “Presser’s Fall Bargain 
represent another opportunity for 
ho neglected to take advantage of the 
ce of Publication Offers” on any sets 
ic studies, collections of music, can- 
r music literature books added to the 
catalog during the twelve preceding 
. These “Fall Bargain Offers” are 
Introductory Offers” on Presser’s new 
tblications issued during the 1938-1939 
Most of them already have won many 
Here is a chance for those friends to 
another copy at a special low cash 
id it is a chance for others to secure 
st copy at a real saving. Only on the 
“cash with order” combined with the 
of gaining new users of these recent 
lions is it possible to make these 
Introductory Offer” price reductions. 
the “another chance”, but it expires 
e calendar’s turn to Oct. 1, 1939, with 
ibility of enjoying the Bargain Offer 
ufter that date. 


ETUDE MUSICAL BOOKLET 
RY—Because the Theodore Presser 
m its inception specialized in serving 
workers not having in any near-by 
g districts anything in the way of a 
store carrying a representative stock 
ical, standard, educational, or sacred 
yublications, it has found it necessary 
ble to supply desired information, or 
*t inquiries as to sources from which 
ight obtain information, when the sup- 
of such information would run beyond 
pe of the average letter. 
ne larger cities free public libraries, 
comprehensive collections of musical 
re books, provide a source of reference 
al music students, music teachers, 
Jub workers, etc. Such folk, however, 
smaller cities, towns, and lesser-sized 
nities, not possessing such free library 
and such persons not wishing to in- 
ge sums personally in building up a 
music library, represent many of the 
whom the Theodore Presser Co. gladly 
en helpful service over many years. 
y requested facts are supplied in let- 
it since it would be impossible to send 
nd four page letters to those asking 
h information as Biographical Data on 
ter Composer, How to Get Rid of 
: in Public, How to Accompany, 
1 Conduct a Music Memory Contest, 
ganize a Music Club in Your Com- 
, What Music to use for Weddings, 
w to Become Proficient in Sight Read- 
the Theodore Presser Co. began a 
¢ booklet series known as The Etude 
— Booklet Library. Thus, someone 
a substantial amount of biographical 
m on Brahms, Chopin, MacDowell, 
Id be told that for 10¢ in stamps 
ey would be sent a booklet giving 
biography and a portrait of the 


ject about which 
information, so why not 
t to-day for a complete 


every now and then, 
of useful Bron in- 
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CIRCLE-O-KEYS—tThere is no better way 
for music students to make certain musical 
knowledge just a matter of course with them 
than to be able to see in concise, visual form 
that musical knowledge as it sits up on the 
musical staff. This Circle-O-Keys is a clever 
vest-pocket size device. It consists of a heavy 
paper flat sleeve or envelope with open ends. 
The card that fits in this sleeve has one side 
covering sharps and the other side covering 
flats. The sleeve has printed on it five lines 
of the staff, and on each line and, in each 
space utilized for sharps or flats given in a 
signature, a round hole is perforated. There 
are other openings, and when this card is so 
that through the hole opposite the words 
“Number of Sharps” the figure “1” shows up, 
through the hole beside the word “Major” the 
letter “G” shows, and through the hole beside 
the words “Relative Minor” the letter “E” 
shows, and through the perforation on the 
top staff line the one sharp, “F-sharp”, re- 
quired for the key signature, shows itself. 
Through another opening lower in the sleeve 
the details of the minor scale progressions are 
shown, giving both the melodic and harmonic 
scales. 

In similar fashion, by moving the card to 
whatever letter is wanted opposite the major 
or minor opening, there is instantly given the 
number of sharps or flats and the relative 
minor scale progressions. In other words, this 
card, in its cleverly devised sleeve, in an in- 
stant will tell such things as the name of the 
notes and rests, their time value, and where 
they appear on the staff; the name of all 
major and all minor keys; the signature rela- 
tion between the major and minor keys; the 
names of the sharps and flats of each key; 
and the notes that are raised or the half steps 
cancelled in the melodic scale and in the 
harmonic minor scale. 

It shows the key of any composition for 
whatever number of sharps or flats are used 
as the key signature of that composition, or 
vice versa for any key it will show the num- 
ber of flats or sharps required for that key 
signature. It shows the names defining the 
steps of the scale—that is Tonic, Super Tonic, 
Mediant, etc. It is a quick checking pocket 
medium for music-minded folk and it also 
shows a simple form of transposing. 

These charts are sold singly at 10¢ each, 
or for the convenience of teachers buying 
them in quantities of a dozen or over there 
is the rate of $1.00 per dozen, and in a lot 
of 100 or over the price is at the rate of 
$8.00 per 100. The Theodore Presser Co. has 
sold thousands of this Circle-O-Keys device 
which has been endorsed by many well- 
known music educators. 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL MUSICAL 
PORTRAIT SERIES—When you received 
this issue of Tue Erupe it may have awak- 
ened you suddenly to the realization that 
Summer is almost gone and that soon it will 
be necessary to banish all thoughts of care- 
free vacationing from your mind. This break- 
ing away from pleasant warm-weather 
associations is never a happy task, but it does 
have a bright side in as much as it heralds 
the coming of a new music season. ; 

The exciting development of embryonic 
ideas soon will demand all of your attention, 
and, if you are pressed for time, you may be 
tempted to overlook some of the less im- 

rtant details. Perhaps your plans for col- 
= portraits for reference work and scrap 


THLY BULLETIN OF INTEREST 
TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS 


‘ 


book projects will be one of the “less im- 
portant” matters likely to be neglected. 

This is where The Etude Historical Mu- 
sical Portrait Series (See page 554 in this 
issue), will prove a real help because it sup- 
plies, in one set, portraits of practically all of 
the world’s best known musicians together 
with brief, authoritative, biographical data. 
These are presented in alphabetical order on 
a “Series” of sheets, and each sheet of 44 
picture-biographies is printed separately— 
costs only 5 cents. 


PEEKING OVER A_ PUBLISHER’S 
SHOULDER—‘Inside information”, when 
absolutely authentic, has possibilities of being 
very helpful. It is just such helpful informa- 
tion that the active music worker obtains in 
learning what publications a publisher is find- 
ing it necessary to reprint to keep stocks 
abreast of orders for those publications. Here 
is a “peek over a publisher’s shoulder” giving 
a chance to identify some of the many items 
that were put on the printing order sheets of 
the last 30 days. Full information with any 
one or a number of these publications may 
be had by requesting the Theodore Presser 
Co. to send them “on approval.” 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Gr.” Pr. 
6459 The Buzzing Bumble Bee— 

RPEMEULOAM GD hnshoie ie oa clad ots Sars 1 $0.25 
26415 The Jolly Whistler—Stairs... 11% 25 
30063 The Lightning Bug, Op. 63, 

No. 5—Mana-Zucca........ 2 30 
26063 Banjo Song—Ketterer........ 2% +35 
15111 A Winter Tale, Op. 113, No. 5 

—SARNONY Osc acircevccccces 2% 25 
9039 In Lilac Time—Engelmann... 2% 35) 
23563 The Camel Train—Baines... 214 -50 
26417 Lily Pads—Locke ........... 214 25 
22600 Swaying To and Fro—Hamer 3 -40 
23212 La Ninita, Op. 160—Johnson 3% 35 
26313 Junior High Parade—Renk.. 4 -50 
26441 The Stars—Schubert-Maier 4 -25 
14701 Coasting, Op. 9—Burleigh.... 6 -40 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO EIGHT HANDS 
17064 Taps—Engelmann .......... 3 75 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTION 


PAtsis Recital. Pieces. fins she ces ee < 1.00 
PIANO METHOD 
Kindergarten Class Book—Richter.. 1.00 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 


10888 Come Unto Me, Ye Weary—Wolcott .12 
20983 O Master Let Me Walk With Thee— 
ESE RANE ta tad ais or sik where hae See De cues ake Z 12 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR ~ 
20254 The Gypsy Trail, Op. 30, No. 2— 
UO WOM). sla crak's Seep abinie s Ub aC awk -15 
85044 Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler— 

TMi re ahs Caden ales (oR aE eS u's eke 15 
OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
20525 Wi-Um-Tewan Pueblo—Lieurance.. 10 
35193 Mizhty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin ....... -10 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
21209 Holy Art Thou—Handel-Nevin..... .10 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
35025 A Plainsman’s Song—Bliss......... 15 


35207 I Love Life—Mana-Zucca-Moore.... .12 
OCTAVO COLLECTION—SACRED 


Stults’ Anthem Book (Mixed Voices) 35 
OCTAVO COLLECTION—SECULAR 
School Trios—Part Songs S.A.B... 75 
ORGAN 
22646 Christmas Offertory—Hosmer. 3 .50 
11776 Kamennoi-Ostrow, Op. 10, No. 
22—Rubinstein-Gaul ....... 5 -60 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
24110 A Garden of Roses—Ritter- 
Sa Fee 4 -65 
30096 Mighty Lak’ a Rose—Nevin- 
ye Ey aes ae 2 50 
VIOLIN STUDY 
50 Selected Studies in First Position 
ee SET et oe 1.00 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
30066 Will o' the Wisp (Low) Spross.... 
VOCAL STUDY 
Master Vocal Exercises—Connell... 1.00 


ADVERTISEMENT 


AN UNUSUAL BOOK—The Theodore 
Presser Co. has accepted the distributing 
agency for a book that is different from any- 
thing else upon the market. This book is The 
Music Album by Samuel G. Houghton. It has 
not been an easy book to prepare since it 
involved special binding problems, costly pin- 
hole perforation of sheets of stamps, time- 
taking typographical layouts, and to be pre- 
sented in a satisfactory manner it required 
over 150 pages, each page 7” x 10”, bound 
between heavy board covers. In a way it may 
be termed a “stamp album” to collect and 
record your musical experiences and memo- 
ries. 

The more prominent of the many com- 
posers represented in this book each have a 
full blank page to accommodate notes on that 
composer, his works, etc. There is a portrait 
stamp for each of the 30 composers so coy- 
ered, and this gummed-back stamp may be 
glued on the proper page, giving a portrait 
to accompany the birth-place and birth and 
death dates which are printed in the book for 
each of these composers. Similar data is given 
on many other composers, who having fewer 
prominent works, are accorded less than the 
page space. There are sheets of other stamps 
on blue, yellow, and pink gummed paper for 
use in the squares allowed for certain sym- 
phonic works, operas, songs, piano selections, 
quartets, airs, etc., etc. When these have been 
heard, space on the stamp permits writing in 
the data as to the date, artist, orchestra, or 
whatever else you want to remember upon 
hearing a work. 

In supplied text, The Music Album makes 
it possible to keep records on what you have 
heard of 1,623 compositions, and the com- 
posers whose works you have heard out of 
235 composers. There is ample blank space 
for the addition of many more compositions 
and composers, should you be so fortunate as 
to pass the average record of the truly ap- 
preciative music lover. This is a book for 
music lovers of all ages, and for the genuine 
student-lover of music, it can be developed 
into a priceless lifetime possession. In its 
unique way it helps its owner to record his 
musical memories, to tabulate the music he 
comes to know, to guide him as to the music 
he ought to know, to give him a wide ac- 
quaintance with music selections and their 
composers, and to preserve his opinions of 
music and artists he has heard. Considering 
all that this book makes possible, and con- 
sidering the production problems it gave its 
publishers, it is reasonably priced at $2.50. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS—When return- 
ing to the city from your country home, 
please advise us at least one month in ad- 
vance, giving us both town and country ad- 
dresses to insure against copies going astray. 
Wrappers for each issue of THe Erupe are 
printed very much in advance of the date of 
publication and we should have ample time 
in which to make the change. Thank you for 
your co-operation. 


FINE MERCHANDISE GIVEN IN EX- 
CHANGE FOR ETUDE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS—If you prefer merchandise instead 
of a cash commission in return for securing 
subscriptions to Tue Erupe, here’s your op- 
portunity to secure valuable articles which 
you will find both attractive and useful. For 
each $2.00 subscription secured, (not your 
own) we credit one point toward any reward 
in our catalog. The following items will give 
you an idea of the merchandise offered: 


Bon Bon Dish: A footed Bon Bon* Dish 
will come in very handy as a container for 
shelled nuts as well as all kinds of candy. This 
one is 54%” in diameter and has a bright 
chromium finish that will not dull or tarnish 
and can be kept clean by simply washing. A 
splendid “little” gift—a fine prize. Your: re- 


ward for securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 


Smoker’s Set: Here is a novel Smoker's Set 
in the form of a miniature cobbler’s bench. 
It has a polished maple finish and includes a 
covered glass cigarette container, two match 
holders, and a glass ash tray. A practical gift 
for the smoker. Your reward for securing 


ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 
Chromium Plated Cake or Sandwich 


fray: A combination of chromium and glass 
with a chromium swinging handle trimmed 
in crystal, diameter, 10'2”. Your reward for 
securmg FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Send post card for complete list of rewards 
offered for securing subscriptions to THe 
Erupe. 
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Music Buyers Benefit through 


Pressen’s FALL BARGAIN UEFERS 


An Annual Low-Price Sale to Gain a Wider Introduction of Recent Publicatio 


THESE BARGAIN PRICES 
ARE FOR REMITTANCE 
WITH ORDER. 


(When cash is sent instead of 

check, Post-Office money order, Offers No. 1 

Express money order, then regis- to No. 33 are 

tered mail should be used.) Final Intro- 
ductory offers 

ONLY ONE COPY OF A PUBLICA- representing 


works ready 
for immediate 
delivery. Of- 
fers No. 35 
to No. 54 are 
Advance of 
Publication 
Offer Prices 
to be enjoyed 
on orders 
placed now 
with delivery 
to be made 
when pub- 
lished. 


TION TO A CUSTOMER AT THESE 
SPECIAL PRICES. 


NO RETURNS, EXCHANGES, NOR 
ANY EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES 
CAN BE PERMITTED AT THESE 
BARGAIN OFFER PRICES. 


THE INTRODUCTORY CASH 
PRICES IN THESE FALL BARGAIN 
OFFERS WILL BE WITHDRAWN 
OCT. 1, 1939. 


Offer No. 1 
CINDERELLA—A Story With Music for 


Piano 


By ADA RICHTER 


This book is one of the added 
delights for the young piano stu- 
dent of today. Through this story- 
telling book, the young piano 
beginner gets real pleasure in 
playing little pieces that help his 
or her progress. The pieces help 
express the emotive qualities of 
the story. Further individual in- 
terest in the book comes to the 
young pianist through the fun 
that may be had in coloring the 
nine full-page illustrations of the 
‘ experiences of Cinderella. As a 
show piece for young piano beginners the teacher may have her pupils 
present the material in this book before an audience, dramatizing the 
story or presenting it in pantomime with various pupils playing the 
piano and assisting in singing the texts to some of these musical 
numbers. 


(Regular Price, 60c) 


Introductory Cash Price, 40c POSTPAID 


Offer No. 2 


PLAY AND SING—Favorite Songs in 
Easy Arrangements for Piano 


By ADA RICHTER 


With this collection the young 
pianists along in their first year 
or the beginning of their second 
year of study may have lots 
fun and satisfaction. Mrs. Rich- 
ter, who has been very successful 
in providing things to enlarge the 
repertoire as well as the scope of 
activides of young piano pupils, 
has arranged 40 favorite melodies 
in such a way as to have them 
effective for piano solo recreation 
or for piano accompaniment to 
singing without going beyond the 
ability of the young pupil. The 
index divides the songs. There 
are favorites youngsters learn to sing in school, songs that come to us 
from other lands, songs that are individually American, songs from 
operatic sources, and songs which our pics Rone sang long ago. 
Like Mrs. Richter’s book (My First Song Book) preceding it, Play and 
Sing gives promise of interesting some beyond the juvenile stage who 
like to ‘‘pick out tunes’’ at the piano even though they have had no 
lessons, or perhaps only a very few lessons sometime or other, in piano 


playing. 


(Regular Price, 75c) 


Introductory Cash Price, 45c POSTPAID 
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> POA 


; Offer No. 3 
28 MINIATURE ETUDES—A Book of 
Studies for Third Grade Piano 


Students 


By ELLA KETTERER 


This book is a particularly interesting group 
of studies for the piano student. They may 
be taken up at the beginning of third grade 
work and used as supplementary material 
throughout most of the season’s study. Each 
etude has a somewhat descriptive title and 
is virtually a short piano solo selection, al- 
though each one does cover definitely some 
of the technical equipment pupils should 
work to gain in the third grade of study. 
There are such phases as hand work, triplets, 
the trill, syncopation, staccato, left hand 
alone, development of the weak fingers, 
simple suspensions, broken thirds, changing 
rhythms, repeated notes, arpeggio chords, 
wrist work, preparation for turns, chords 
and octaves, ascending and descending arpeggios, broken chords, etc. 


(Regular Price, 75c) 
Introductory Cash Price, 45c POSTPAID 


Offer No. 4 
TEN STUDIES IN 
BLACK AND WHITE—For Piano 


By MANA-ZUCCA 


Just the type of material to help the piano student of today move 
onward in about the grade four stage. Each of these study offerings is 
in the ‘‘study piece’’ style. The titles, as well as an indication of the 
technical phases covered, are—A Misty Scene (legato), A Skyline 
(hand stretching and accuracy), Dancing Spray (wrist attack and 
rhythm), Autumn Leaves (octave staccato), A Seascape (arpeggio ac- 
companiment to right hand melody), A Spanish Scene (rhythmical 
study), Still Life (legato), Clouds Over the Ocean (double notes), 
The Fountain (velocity), Flowers in Bloom (quick attacks). These 
studies are well produced in the Music Mastery Series make-up and 
the name of the composer is assurance of their musical interest. 


(Regular Price, 60c) 
Introductory Cash Price, 30c POSTPAID 


Offer No. 5 
FIFTH YEAR AT THE PIANO 


By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


This latest addition to the immensely successful ‘‘year by year’’ piano 
course by John M. Williams is proving a refreshing discovery to many 
teachers adopting it for the teaching of pupils at this stage of piano 
development. It is refreshing to the teacher because there is no necessity 
during the lesson period or apart from the lesson period to take time 
to annotate the study material. The selections used as study material 
are analyzed as to study points and everything is so set up that the 
teacher is able to carry the pupil along more satisfactorily and more 
rapidly than the average work offering study material for this grade 
usually permits. The fact thac Mr. Williams has selected as a basis 
for study material such numbers as Dvorak’s Humoreske, Grieg’s 
Butterfly, Lack’s Esquisse, Humperdinck's Evening Prayer, Nollet’s The 
Raindrop, Lack's Valse Arabesque, and a few other interesting composi- 
tions enhances the value of this book to the pupil. Certain definite 
technical needs not covered through such compositions are met by 
wisely selected and carefully edited Czerny Studies. 


(Regular Price, $1.00) 
Introductory Cash Price, 70c POSTPAID 


Offer No. 6 
FRAGMENTS FROM FAMOUS 
SYMPHONIES—For Piano 


Compiled and Arranged by WILLIAM BAINES 


Mr. William Baines has produced, in these arranged excerpts from the 
symphonies of such composers as Dvorak, Schumann, Mozart, Schu- 
ert, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Beethoven, and Haydn, a splendid means 
. A which young piano pupils as well as pianists of limited playing 
ability may enjoy posers on go page keyboard the fine music to be 
found in these melodic excerpts. The recent increase in the number of 
symphonic orchestras throughout the country as well as the popularity 
of symphonic music in radio progress has virtually made necessary a 
collection of this type for pupils along in the second grade of study. 
This collection also is of a character to provide real pleasure to the 
grown-up piano beginner. 


(Regular Price, 75c) 
Introductory Cash Price, 40c POSTPAID 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


ne 


Offers No. 7 and No. 8 


ONE STRING SOLOS FOR 
VIOLIN BEGINNERS—Violin Part ( 
7) Piano Acc. (No. 8) 


By KATE LA RUE HARPER be = 
These are solos for pupils taking rf : 
private instrucuon or interestin, , 
unisons for violin beginners pes ONE STRING SOL 
ceiving - group instruction. The +t} > VIOLIN BEG . 
violin part carries an illustration 7% 7 chee 
for all but a few of the pieces. i , 9 
The clever little verses which 
form part of each selection as 
well as the musical notes are 
rinted in an easily readable size. 
he violin diagrams indicate the 
finger positions on each string as 
solos for each string are pre- rs aaatbian : 
sented. This is real beginning : 
material since only three fingers are used and there are no acciden 
in the violin part of any piece although not all of them are wri 
in the key of ‘‘C.’’ There are four selections given for each str 
The books are in a convenient oblong make-up. The piano parts 
easy to play and they carry the text as well as the violin part in 
score. Be sure to use the proper offer number to designate whe 
you want the Violin Part (Offer No. 7) or the Piano Part (C 
No. 8) or both. 


Foi 


. 


(Regular Price, 40c Each Part) 
Introductory Cash Price, 


Violin Part, 20c Postpaid 


Piano Acc., 2 


Offer No. 9 


ORGANIST’S RESOURCE—A Ne 
Collection of Organ Music 


By I. V. FLAG! 


I. V. Flagler was one 
pioneers in this country in 
ing up compilations to give 
. ganists a wide variety of pla 
material in convenient form, 
at a reasonable cost. Mr. Fii 
did some publishing of his | 
accord and the Theodore Pr 
Co. fortunately secured the 
lishing rights on the materi 
a number of these volumes ¥ 
Mr. Flagler’s heirs, nor ha 
an organization for conduct 
music publishing business, 
cided to dispose of them. From all of this fine material the Theo 
Presser Co.’s editorial staff has chosen for this volume 28 num 
which represent the cream of Mr. Flagler’s excellent arrangements 
original compositions for organ. This attractive and flexible volun 
its heavy paper cover runs 88 pages and is bound in oblong § 


(Regular Price, $1.00) 
Introductory Cash Price, 65c POSTPAID 


_ 


ve 


Offer No. 10 


16 MODERN ETUDES—For the 
vanced Trumpet Player 
By JOHN HUBER 


In these days of great musical achieve- 
ments, particularly with instrumental en- 
sembles, no accomplished player of the 
trumpet whether in the advanced student 
stage or the professional player realm can 
afford to be deficient in embouchure, fin- 
ger technic, articulation, phrasing, style, 
Pee or breath. For the development of 
the advanced student to real playing abil- 
ity and for the daily drill, in which every 
accomplished player should indulge, these 
studies cover such details to perfection. 
As an added feature to the book the 
author has- included a very interesting 
duet for two advanced performers. 


(Regular Price, 75c) 
Introductory Cash Price, 50c Pos 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


—X—W———— 


OPY ONLY AT THESE PRICES 
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Offer No. 11 
‘S OWN BOOK OF GREAT 
CIANS—Brahms 


By THOMAS TAPPER 


this past year it finally was possible to provide the three addi- 
biographies that many teachers have wanted to see added to 
ld’s Own Book Series of Great Musicians Which they have found 
ndid for use in widening the young music pupil's horizon and 
loping the pupil’s zest for music. Brahms’ was one of the 
anted. This is an excellent condensed biperepby of Johannes 
told in simple, straightforward fashion without thé use of any 
rds. Accompanying it is a sheet of pictures to be cut out and 
in the 20 spaces provided for them throughout the text pages. 
lank pages provide space for the young pupil’s review in his 
ngauge of what he has learned about this interesting composer, 
le and cord are , ites together with illustrated directions 
youngster to bind the completed pages within the substantial 
over which carries a two color title page. 
(Regular Price, 20c) 


ntroductory Cash Price, 12c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 12 
LD‘'S OWN BOOK OF GREAT 


SICIANS—MacDowell 


By THOMAS TAPPER 


uis booklet there comes a sheet oF pice providing 21 illustra- 
, be pasted in the spaces provided throughout the MacDowell 


- (Regular Price, 20c) 
ntroductory Cash Price, 12c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 13 
LD’'S OWN BOOK OF GREAT 
SICIANS—Tschaikowsky 


By THOMAS TAPPER 


-out sheet provides 17 pictures to be cut out and pasted in the 
llowed throughout the printed Tschaikowsky biography. 
(Regular Price, 20c) 


ntroductory Cash Price, 12c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 14 
JARD CARDS FOR MUSIC PUPILS 
(Second Series) 


' these attractive cards (size 51 x 31%) has the appearance of 
water color portrait in miniature with an accompanying water 
etch of either the composer's birthplace or some other building, 
4 ratic scene that would be natural to associate with the 
sr. The reverse side gives a short biographical sketch, a repro- 
of a bit of original manuscript, and the cog fede of the com- 
The composers in this Second Series are: Rimsky-Korsakow, 
sin, Saint-Saens, Sibelius, Moussorgsky, Rossini, Moszkowski, 
st, MacDowell, Grieg, Elgar, von Gluck, Dvorak, Debussy, 
ade, and Bizet. 
(Regular Price, 50c) 


ntroductory Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 15 
NUAL OF FUGUE 


===. By PRESTON WARE OREM 


The works covering theoretical musical sub- 
jects by this author are considered by many 
to be unequaled in blazing a direct path- 
way to an-understanding, enjoyable view 
of the particular subject covered by each 
book. Instead of the studenc finding him- 
self involved in a maze of puzzling, contra- 
dictory rules and a lot Bs higher musical 
mathematics he soon sees from the author's 
explanations and original illustrations that 
anyone with eee intelligence may learn 
something of the Resources of Fugue Con- 
struction, going into Imitation in_ Two 
Parts; Imitation in Three Parts; Double 
Counterpoint in the Octave, in the Tenth, 
and in the Twelfth; Contrapuntal Se- 
uence; The Fugue Form; he Tonal 
ugue ; and How to Analyze a Fugue. 
(Regular Price, 75c) 


ntroductory Cash Price, 50c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 16 
DITIONAL CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
“or Junior Choir By wI1iaM BAINES 


ijority of these 15 Carols are lesser known carols insofar as the 
érican audience is concerned, although they have long been 
| the Christmas traditions of the Bohemian, Austrian, French, 

Old Welsh, and Kentish folk grozps from which they were 
d. The main purpose in this publication and the arrangements 
therein is to provide the Junior Choir with some Christ- 
elties. Arrangements are for unison singing except in one number 
an ad Jib second part is provided in a portion of the number. 
(Regular Price, 15c) 


roductory Cash Price, 10c, Postpaid 


+ Offer No. 17 
MANGER PRINCE 
ts Cantata for Mixed Voices 
—_ By LOUISE E. STAIRS 
Stairs’ cantatas have been enthusiastically received by choir 
ere. Melodic inspiration and the judgment and abilicy 
ical settings in sympathy with the sacred import of the 
ost apparent in this excellent Christmas Cantata. All of 
ces are utilized and there are duets for soprano and tenor, 
alto, and a trio for soprano, alto, and tenor. The 
¢ part and brings the Cantata to a fullness 
ion in the closing selection. About 40 minutes ts 


ig (Regular 60c) 
cic Cash " 


Price, 
Price, 40c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 18 
HAIL! KING OF GLORY 


An Easter Cantata for the Volunteer Choir 


By LAWRENCE KEATING 


Last Easter season this new Easter Cantata 
proved to be one of the most popular. The 
composer is a man who has had a wide and 
rich experience in musical ministry, and this 
experience together with the exceptional gifts 
and melodic inspirations he possesses have 
made it possible for him to give this Cantata 
all of the musical qualities which have won 
it such a fine reputation. The chorus numbers 
are arranged for mixed voices and there are 
short easy solos for soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass voices. Several duets and a trio gtve 
variety. 


2 Mane be ee 
wreace Keating | 


erakise (Regular Price, 60c) 


Introductory Cash Price, 45c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 19 
PENITENCE, PARDON, AND PEACE 


A Short Lenten Cantata By J. H. MAUNDER 
Arranged for Women’s Voices By JAMES C. WARHURST 


Not every church choir can do justice to the original form of the cantata 
for mixed voices. This new arrangement is a real help to choirmasters 
not having sufficient, capable, or dependable men singers, and it also 
provides a sens sacred musical work for women’s club choruses, 
or girls’ college choirs wishing to use sacred material during the 
Lenten season, It is for three-part treble voices (SSA) in the full en- 
semble singing. A soprano solo voice is brought into use on four occa- 
sions with an alto solo voice having six different opportunities to par- 
ticipate. Sung without break it will require about 35 minutes. 


(Regular Price, 75c) 
Introductory Cash Price, 45c, Postpaid 


PRICES WILL BE WITHDRAWN OCT. 1 


Offer No, 20 
VICTORY DIVINE 


An Easter Cantata By J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS 
Arranged for Women’s Voices By JAMES C. WARHURST 


This arrangement is a notable Easter season offering for choirs of 
women's voices. The musicianship to be found in this excellent sacred 
music composition makes it worthy of the best trained choir of women’s 
voices yet, at the same time, the natural singing flow of it makes 
possible its use by groups of volunteer singers able to hold true in 
part singing. There are solos for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and alto 
voices. 
(Regular Price, 75c) 


Introductory Cash Price, 50c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 21 
THE YOUTHFUL BARITONE 


An Album of Songs for Studio and Recital 


Many things have combined to rouse the ambitions of youthful singers 
and set new standards for youthful soloists. The private voice teacher 
and the school music educators, however, know full well that young 
men with voices not fully matured should limit their solo attempts 
for a few years to numbers that will nor strain their voices at either 
extreme of their vocal ranges. This collection has a dozen excellent 
songs for the repertoire of the baritone singer who has not reached 
his vocal maturity. 
(Regular Price, 75c) 


Introductory Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 22 


THE YOUTHFUL TENOR 
An Album of Songs for Studio and Recital 


The Ae ta of this album of 12 songs is to provide songs for study 
and for program use by young tenors who are being guided sensibly in 
their vocal development and who are being held to using only such 
songs as do not call for any stress on their voices but which at the 
same time afford them opportunity to do full justice to their talents, 
staying within the vocal area that is sensible for their safe development. 
(Regular Price, 75c) 


Introductory Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


BARGAIN GROUPS OF SELECTED SHEET MUSIC 


Useful Numbers for Teachers, Pianists, Singers, Violinists and Organists 


NO MORE THAN ONE SET OF EACH TO A PURCHASER 


(A Set of Educational Study Notes Will Accompany 
Each Piano Group) 
Offer No. 23 
SIX PIANO PIECES FOR BEGINNERS (Total Retail Value, $1.50) 
Gathering of the Pixies—Stairs; Let's Play Baseball—Chitienden ; 


Rolling Stones—Lloyd ; Sandman’s Coming—Richter ; Skipping Rope 
—Dunn; Song of the Brooklet—Kaiser. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 35c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 24 


FIVE PIANO PIECES BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND GRADE 
(Total Retail Value, $1.25) Evening Bells—Hayes; Round and 
Round—W right; My Shadow Walks Along With Me—Copeland ; 
Let’s Go Sailing—Forrest; Stand By!—Lloyd. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 35c, Postpaid 


’ 


Offer No. 25 


FIVE SECOND GRADE PIANO PIECES (Total Retail Value, $1.35) 
The First Three Compositions for the Pianoforte of W. A. Mozart— 
Mozart; The Cuckoo Sings His Merry Lay—Bagge; I'll Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen—Westendorf-Hodson; Hawaiian Nights— 
Grey; Squirrels at Play—Endres. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 35c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 26 


FIVE THIRD GRADE PIANO PIECES (Total Retail Value, $1.95) 
Idyl of the Flowers—Koh/mann ; Gypsy Song. From Carmen—B/zet ; 
The Kerry Dance—arr. Felion ; Colette—Overholt ; Moonlight Revels 
—Andre. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 27 


(Sold Only in the U. S. A. and Its Possessions) 


FIVE FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADE PIANO PIECES (Total Retail 
Value, $1.90) Poeme—Fibich-Felton; Theme from_ Finlandia— 
Sibelius; In Sylvan Shadows—Bryson; Melody of Love—Engel- 
mann ; Valse Coquette—King. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


Offer No. 28 


FIVE PIECES FOR FOUR HANDS (Total Retail Value, $1.90) 
Here Comes the Parade—Preston; Jolly Darkies—Bechter ; 
derry Air—arr. Hodson; Menuet in G. No. 
of the Flower Fairies—Crosby. 


London- 
2—Beethoven; Waltz 


September Bargain Cash Price, 50c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 29 


FOUR SONGS FOR HIGH VOICE (Total Retail Value, $2.00) 
I Shall Not Pass Again This Way—Efinger; 
Passeth By—Hammond; My Heart Is a Haven—Steinel; Only a 
Little Way—Martin. 


Behold the Master 


September Bargain Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 30 


FOUR SONGS FOR MEDIUM VOICE (Total Retail Value, $1.70) 
Lord, Let Me Live Today—Moore; The Earth Is the Lord’s— 
Williams ; Caro Mio Ben (Heart of My Heart)—G/ordani; A Little 
Dutch Garden—Mead. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 31 


FOUR SONGS FOR LOW VOICE (Total Retail Value, $1.80) 
My Shepherd, Thou—Strickland; The Birds Go North Again— 
Willeby; Trail End—McManus; Dear Lord, Remember Me—Sta/ts. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 32 


FIVE FIRST POSITION VIOLIN AND PIANO PIECES (Total 
Retail Value, $1.70) Country Gardens—arr. Peery; The Robin's 
Message—Smith; Falling Snow—Ambrogio; Dotty’s Waltz—Cecil ; 
Frolic of the Bells—W ovodbridge. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 50c, Postpaid 


Offer No. 33 
FIVE NUMBERS FOR PIPE ORGAN (Total Retail Value, $2.25) 
Love’s Melody—Johnuson; March in B Flat—Krentzlin; Jubilant 
March—Schuler; Moonlight Over Nazareth—Diggle ; Cradle Song 
Brahms-Bedell, 


September Bargain Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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ONE COPY ONLY AT THESE PRICES 


PRESSER’S FALL BARGAIN OFFERS 


Advance Of Publication Offers... 


(Advance) Offer No. 35 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 


A Story with Music for Piano 
By ADA RICHTER 


In the foreword, the author says: ‘“‘This book grew 
out of my experience in teaching piano classes. In 
these classes it has been my custom, after a period of 
concentrated effort, to provide a rest period in which 
the children are allowed to choose what they like 


most to do. The usual request is, ‘Tell us a story.’ 
In my endeavor to correlate the children’s demand 
for a story with my own desire to make of the period 


something musically useful, I tried telling the story 
with illustrative music improvised on the piano.”’ 
This ‘‘story with music’’ book may be put to many 
uses. Detailed suggestions for recital programs based 
upon this story are outlined. It is especially suitable 
as a book for Mother or Teacher to read and play tor 
a child. For piano classes, it provides excellent sup- 
plementary material in which the music may be used 
for ‘‘extra work’’ and the illustrations colored for 
“busy work’’. The piano solos illustrating the story 
are of about second grade. Some are with words 
which may-be sung. The book is published in the 
practical oblong size, 12 x 9 inches, and is illustrated 
with a number of line drawings. Some of the pieces 
are Climbing the Beanstalk, Fe Fi Fo Fum, The 
Golden Harp Plays, The Chase, Chopping Down the 
Beanstalk, and The Giant Is Gone. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 25c, Postpaid 


(Advance) Offer No. 36 
POEMS FOR PETER 


A Book of Rote Songs 
By LYSBETH BOYD BORIE 


Set to Music By ADA RICHTER 


When Ada Richter, with her gifts as a composer and 
her experience as a school teacher and a specialist in 
teaching young music pupils, came across these charm- 
ing and entertaining poems she could not resist giving 
them musical settings. These little poems have a direct 
appeal to children, and youngsters in school and in 
the home are sure to find great delight in singing the 
selected Poems for Peter verses for which Ada Richter, 
in this collection, provides captivating singable melo- 
dies. The advance of publication offer on a book such 
as rhis is a rare opportunity for anyone interested in 
songs for young singers to sing, or to be sung to young 
singers. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 50c, Postpaid 


(Advance) Offer No. 37 


EIGHTEEN SHORT STUDIES 
FOR TECHNIC AND STYLE 


By CEDRIC W. LEMONT 
GRADE IJI—IV 


In these eighteen short studies, melody has been so 
well combined with technic as to make easier and 
more attractive the task of learning them. Also, the 
composer has shown that style and technic can be 
taught effectively without having to use the more 
dificult keys. Among the studies are problems in 
legato, staccato, triplets, octaves, chords, arpeggios, 
running passages, phrasing, pedaling, lett hand mel- 
ody, finger control, double thirds, double sixths, etc., 
including equal development of right and left hands. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 20c, Postpaid 


(Advance) Offer No. 38 


TWELVE MASTER ETUDES 
IN MINOR KEYS, Op. 29 


For Piano 
By FRANCISZEK ZACHARA 


These Etudes in Minor Keys display to advantage the 
composer's inventive and melodic gifts set off to 
advantage by a fine musicianship. There is much in 
these Etudes to make them useful in the advanced 
student's piano education. Work in octave and chord 
playing, scale passages, intricate rhythm designs, and 
other technical demands are set forth in these Etudes, 
which range from grade 6 to grade 8. They are to be 
issued in the Music Mastery Series form and therefore 
it will be seen the advance of publication price is a 
genuine bargain price. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 20c, Postpaid 
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(Advance) Offer No. 39 


MELODIES EVERYONE 
LOVES 


A Collection of Piano Pieces for the 
Grown-Up Music Lover 


Compiled and Arranged 
By WILLIAM M. FELTON 
Sold Only in U.S. A. 


The joy which accompanies the 
handclasp at a meeting of old 
friends is no more keen than 
the gratification experienced by 
music lovers when they dis- 
cover a book containing a gen- 
erous lot of old and cherished 
melodies. Many pieces of by- 
gone days, acceptable at the 
time in their original form, now 
need some harmonic revision 
and alteration to meet present 
day requirements. The contents 
of this book will include good 
arrangements of some of the melodic gems from 
folk music literature, together with some of the 
best known numbers from the masters, as well as 
several spirituals and pieces in dance style. The 
various numbers comprising the contents will be 
assembled under the following classifications: Ar- 
rangements of Folk Songs, Ballads, Gems from 
Grand Opera, Musical Comedy, Overtures, Selec- 
tions from the Classics, and Pieces in Light Rhythmic 
Style. Each number will be especially arranged, 
fingered, and pedaled, and the grading will run 
from 314 to 5. The numbers in this album will be 
welcomed particularly by adults for recreational 
playing. Teachers also will find them to be splendid 
assignments to encourage and develop a pupil’s 
sight reading ability. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


(Advance) Offer No. 40 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS IN 
VERY EASY ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR PIANO DUET 


Here we have a dozen of the best known Christmas 
carols in easy arrangements for four hands at one 
piano. This collection should mean much to those 
teachers who are besieged every Christmas with re- 
quests for pieces for church or school entertain- 
ments. As it is usually the case for the younger 
children to be called upon for such entertainment, 
it should et be possible to find among them 
at least two who are able to play first or second 
grade music; and that is about all that is required 
to perform the music in this collection, both parts 
being equally simple. Some of the numbers can be 
used to support the singing of these carols. The 
following list of contents will be tound both ap- 
propriate and full of variety: Away in a Manger, 
Jingle Bells, Silent Night, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, 
Joy to the World, I Saw Three Ships, It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear, O Tannenbaum, O Come 
All Ye Faithful, The First Noel, O Little Town 
of Bethlehem, and Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 30c, Postpaid 


(Advance) Offer No. 41 
SIDE BY SIDE 


A Piano Duet Book for Young Players 
By ELLA KETTERER 


These ten tuneful duets are for 
young players early in their first 
year of piano study. In neither 
part will a beginning pupil have 
any trouble since the playing pass- 
ages stay within the five finger 
porsee: There are a few octaves 

ut these are only for pupils who 
can ro them since the single 
note will suffice. While there is a 
variety and a definiteness in rhyth- 
mic demands these duets are easy 
: _ and no smaller note division than 
an eighth note is used. There is key variety with- 
out taxing the music comprehension of the beginner. 
Only the keys of C, G, F, B-flat, D, A Minor, and 
G Minor are used. The two parts to be played are 
of equal interest and in a number of cases the 
Secondo part carries the melody in the bass. Much 
more space ay be used in telling of the special 
merits of this little duet book but for the teacher 
alert to the best materials for the young pupils we 
need only to point out that the creator of these 
duets is none other than Ella Ketterer. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 30c, Postpaid 


(Advance) Offer No. 42 


CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF 
GREAT MUSICIANS— 
DVORAK 


By THOMAS TAPPER 


This series of booklets, by which children become 
ae acquainted with the main facts concern- 
ing the lives of our great composers, has proved 
so popular that teachers want more composers 
added to the series. This new booklet will tell about 
Antonin Dvofdk, famous Bohemian composer of 
such musical gems as Humoreske, Largo trom the 
“‘New World’’ Symphony, Slavonic Dances, Songs 
My Mother Taught Me, and many others. Like the 
previously issued booklets of this series, a set of 
pictures accompanies this book. These are to be 
cut out and inserted in their proper places. After 
reading the biography and pasting in the pictures, 
the child then writes his own story and binds the 
book (art album style) with a silk cord and needle 
furnished with ps copy, thus making his Child’s 
Own Book. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 10c, Postpaid 


(Advance) Offer No. 43 


TWELVE CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS FOR BRASS 
CHOIR 


Arranged by ROSS WYRE 


The popularity of brass ensembles at the Yuletide 
season prompts us to make available the most 
familiar Christmas carols in expert. arrangements 
for various combinations of brass instruments, In 
addition to their usefulness at church services, these 
arrangements are ideally suited for school work and 
should fill a long-felt need for material of this type 
for seasonal programs. With four-part harmony in 
open position as the basis of the scoring, transposi- 
tions for alternate instruments provide parts for all 
brass players.. The instrumentation includes:—1st 
B-flat Trumpet, 2nd B-flat Trumpet, 1st Trombone 
(Bass Clef), 2nd Trombone and Tuba (Bass Clef). 
A quartet of two trumpets and two trombones is 
the normal combination, but various other group- 
ings are practical. The E flat or F Horn may sub- 
stitute for 1st Trombone; the Baritone may sub- 
stitute for 2nd Trombone. The Tuba may be added 
to larger groups. An optional piano part may be 
used to supplement combinations of two, three, or 
more instruments. One complete set of parts, in- 
cluding piano will be provided under one cover 
and may now be ordered at the low advance of 
publication cash price. Separate or additional parts 
are not obtainable under this advance ofter. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 50c, Postpaid 


(Advance) Offer No. 44 
ALL-CLASSIC BAND BOOK 


For Young Bands 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Those familiar with the work of Mr. Leidzén can 
appreciate what has been done for the school band 
field in ie him arrange this school band ma- 
terial. The following list of contents indicates the 
quality of music these selections bring to the reper- 
toire of young band players:—Lovely Maiden, 
Haydn; At Twilight, Schumann; Minuet, Bach; 
Soldiers’ March, Schumann; Romance, Martini; 
First Waltz, Schubert; Andante, Beethoven; Rev- 
erie, Mendelssohn; Blushing Roses, Mozart; Min- 
uetto, Verdi; Meditation, Handel; Polonaise, 
Bach; Cradle Song, Schubert; Queen’s Romance, 
Haydn; Gavotte, Senda and Air, Gluck. The 
instrumentation is as follows:—C Flute and Piccolo, 
D-flat Piccolo, E-flat Clarinet, 4 B-flat Clarinet 
parts, E-flat Alto Clarinet, and B-flat Bass Clarinet, 
the Oboe, the Bassoon, 2 E-flatc Alto Saxes, the 
B-flat Tenor Sax, the E-flat Baritone Sax, 3 B-flat 
Cornet parts, one of which may be used for B-flat 
8 Fray Saxophone if desired, 2 Horns in F, 2 
E-Hat Alto Horns, 3 Trombone parts in Treble Clef, 
Baritone Euphonium in Bass Clef, Baritone Horn in 

reble Clef, Bass Horn, Tympani, Drums, and a 
Conductor's Score which provides a piano part that 
may be used in rehearsal. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, Each part 15c, Postpaid 


Advance of Publication Cash Price, 
Conductor’s Score (Piano) 25c, 


Postpaid 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 
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PRICES WILL BE WITHDRAWA | 


: 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON 
SCORES 4 


A Listener's Guide for Radio and 
By VIOLET KATZNER 
(Advance) Offer No. 45 


No. 1 Symphony No. 5 
C Minor by Beethoven 


(Advance) Offer No. 46 


No. 2 Symphony No. 6 
B Minor by Tschaikowsky 


(Advance) Offer No. 47 


No. 3 Symphony in 
D Minor by Franck 


(Advance) Offer No. 48) 


No. 4 Symphony No. 1 
C Minor by Brahms f 


(Advance) Offer No. 49 


Combined order for aboy 
named 4 Symphonic Skel 
ton Scores 


In listening to symphonic music not every I 
can follow the melody line as it moves through 

of variations and counterparts with all of the v 
instrumental colorings and the grand sym 
structure also calling for the attention of the li 
Miss Katzner has very cleverly worked out som 
of a ‘“‘trail guide’’ that helps the average liste 
keep to a melodic pathway while enjo;ing the . 
of symphonic music. In each of the first four 0 
this series of Symphonic Skeleton Scores Miss 
presents the unbroken melody line keeping to a 
staff, yet showing what instruments are playin; 
ody at each particular point and also making : 
sible for the eye to assist in guiding the ear in 

the different themes and variations in each move 
measures, phrses, couse etc., as the various : 
ments participate. These easy-to-follow Skeleton 
es promise of bringing greater joy to the a 
istener of symphonic music whether it be ov 
radio or in the conventional symphonic concer 
predict a wide spread use for them in music edu 
and music appreciation work, particularly since 
is so much good symphonic music now availal 
records. 


Advance of Publication 


Cash Price for Each Symph 
Skeleton Score 

One Copy of All Four Ordere 
One Time, (Offer No. 49) 

Post; 


(Advance) Offer No. 50 
OUT OF THE SEA 
An Operetta for Children In One A 


Book and Lyrics 
By ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD ~ 
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Music by LILY STRICKLAND 


It is very easy to understand how 
the composer of this operetta 
would have a ype ne ume giv- 
ing a musical background to this 
fantastic operetta book for chil- 
dren with such picturesque char- 
acters as King Neptune, Undina, 
The Sea Serpent, The Oyster, The 
Hermit Crab, The Fiddle Crab, 
and Davey Jones, an inquisitive 
scientist delving into the mysteri- 
ous life below the sea surface, an 
Aviator, and two children among 
the earth folk included in the 
cast. Just picture a stage setting 
on a lonely seashore and the costuming and si 
with such characters and you have some idea 
things with which the author and the compo: 
worked to such fine advantage in makin 
ay ae one act operetta for children. There 
dic beauty, life, and go to the music and 

is easy for young singers to handle. The voc 
carries directions for sta ing. costumes, and | 
and gives the music and dialog complete. N 
than one copy may be ordered under this 
publication offer. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 35c, Pos 


ESSER‘’S FALL BARGAIN OFFERS 


vance of Publication Offers... 
(CONTINUED) 


(Advance) Offer No. 51 
IEN THE MOON RISES 


& Musical Comedy in Two Acts 
« and Lyrics by JUANITA AUSTIN 
sic by CLARENCE KOHLMANN 


All of those experienced in 
producing operettas in high 
schools and junior colleges 
who were invited to review 
the manuscript of this operetta 
feel confident that it will 
prove even more satisfying 
than the previous success of 
these writers. The gypsy group 
that becomes involved in the 
situation that arises at Cedar- 
lades, a New England resort 
ek is responsible for the 
nce the Romany way of settling important 
s frequently was deferred * Till the moon 
With so much melodic beauty in the solos, 
dances, a quartet, and a number of choruses 
z up the music side of this operetta, and 
mtertaining, lively and romantic action in 
xed-up love affairs with a threat of drama 
iz over things, this operetta has much to 
F an audience and everything that cou!d be 
| to inspire its participants to a successful 
mance. In singers there are five male and 
smale soloists required, and there are three 
speaking parts for male characters. The 
work is for four-part mixed voices. The 
score, giving the dialog and the complete 
and music, may be obtained at a saving on 
lvance of publication offer. 


ance of Publication 
Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


‘Advance) Offer No. 52 
| MONARCH DIVINE 


A Christmas Cantata for 
the Volunteer Choir 


Text by MATTIE B. SHANNON 
Music by LAWRENCE KEATING 


nost wonderful happening of all the ages 
- of the miraculous birth of Christ. It has 
he beloved theme of myriads of writers in 
eds of languages, and it never grows old 
s telling. The Monarch Divine is a fine 
il setting of the familiar Christmas story, 
ne which, because of its melodic ani poetic 
enews the joy of contemplating the re- 
| Significance of the events at the time of 
aviour’s birth. It consists of twelve at- 
€, but nor difficult, selections, presenting 
1 variety of voice combinations; solos tor 
iO, alto, and bass, duets for soprano and 
tenor and baritone, numbers for women’s 
len’s voices, besides five selections for the 

mixed voices. Time of performance is 
forty-five minutes. A single copy of this 
wf cantata may now be ordered at our 
| advance of publication cash price with 
ty to be made upon publication, which will 
ample time to take up rehearsals for this 


ance of Publication 
Cash Price, 30c, Postpaid 


HEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


__ Everything in Music Publications 
World’s Largest Stock 


712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


(Advance) Offer No. 53 
AT THE CONSOLE 


A Collection of Pieces for Home and 

Church, Arranged From the Masters, with 

Special Registration for the Hammond 
and other Standard Organs 


By WILLIAM M. FELTON 
Sold Only in U. S. A. 


In response to the wishes of the many in this 
country now playing electric organs the Theadare 
Presser Co. decided to issue this album and 
placed with William M. Felton the responsibility 
of compiling a collection, arranging the numbers, 
and indicating the desirable registration for elec- 
tric organ utilizing both the pre-set and har- 
monic drawbar devices of the Hammond Organ, 
as well as the registration for all other organs. 
Mr. Felton has had a wide experience as an 
organist and in che days when the pipe organ 
was taken up in such grandeur by motion picture 
theaters he presided at the console in prominent 
theaters in such cities as Los Angeles, Denver, 
and Philadelphia. His church organ experience 
covers many years, and the church position he 
now holds, in one of the beautiful suburbs for 
which Philadelphia is noted, finds him presiding 
over a Hammond Organ. The volume he has 
under way is very promising and he has searched 
out very desirable selections from Bach, Handel, 
Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Liszt, Bizet, Pierne, Chami- 
nade, Durand, and also has made special ar- 
rangements of favorite melodies from other 
sources. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 75c, Postpaid 


(Advance) Offer No. 54 


THE THRESHOLD 
OF MUSIC 


A Layman’s Guide to the Fascinating 
Language of Music 


By LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


A series of articles has been appearing in The 
Etude Music Magazine by Lawrence Abbott and 
it has proved a notable contribution to music 
literature. Many of those who have read the 
articles want them in some permanent form and, 
even though Mr. Abbott has written this material 
“for the person who doesn’t care about being 
able to write harmony but merely wants to know 
about harmony in order to become a more intel- 
ligent listener’, it would be to the advantage of 
every private teacher, every school music educator, 
every active music club worker, and to those in 
the general public who do want to become more 
satel igene ment to read this book and to 
have it at hand for re-reading and reference. Mr. 
Abbott has met the needs oF these listeners and 
at the same time has provided much that is 
enlightening, interesting, and helpful to all lovers 


of music, as in this book he quotes from the works 
of Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Wagner, Debussy, 
Puccini, Dvorak, Franck, Mendelssohn, Tschai- 
kowsky, Chopin, and other classical composers, 
while at the same time he uses excerpts from 
composers who have written_in lighter veins as 
Victor Herbert, Oley Speaks, Franz Lehar, Johann 
Strauss, Ethelberc Nevin, and even some of the 
present day writers of popular music, not for- 
getting the masterpiece of the late beloved Gersh- 
win, Rhapsody in Blue. 


Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, $1.25, Postpaid 


The Fascination of 


Two-Piano Playing 


(Continued from Page 602) 


recently performed several times in this 
country. This and the two-piano concerto 
of Harl MacDonald had their world 
premiere on programs of the Philadelphia 
orchestra, with Jeanne Behrend and Alex- 
ander Kelberine at the pianos. 


National Awakenin gs 


“THE ADVANCE OF MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
in the United States, during the last quar- 
ter of a century, has been astounding, 
especially in a country where it is neces- 
sary to pay so much attention to business, 
in order to make what Americans consider 
a good living. Other nations are content 
with less, but demand more artistic and 
spiritual refreshment. Mexico, for instance, 
is our next door neighbor; but the attitude 
toward music upon the part of its general 
public is a far more intimate and personal 
one. Music is one of the great enthusiasms 
in the life of the Mexican. In certain other 
countries, there is an ultra reserve. In 
Holland, for instance, it is the custom not 
to applaud until the intermission. This is 
not so inspiring for the artist, as he never 
knows which composition on his program 
has pleased the audience most! 


Secrets of a 


“The layman in Mexico makes his music 
a matter of deep concern. It is not at all 
infrequent for an artist to announce a cycle 
of eight concerts in the short space of three 
weeks, devoted entirely to the Sonatas of 
Beethoven. These may attract audiences 
of fifteen hundred or two thousand people 
for each performance. 

“Mexico has usually many famous visit- 
ing pianists. A notable one last season was 
Claude Arrau, from Chile, who has a pro- 
digious memory and technical facility. It is 
claimed that he can give any of two hun- 
dred different programs on short notice. 

“Mexican audiences are very demonstra- 
tive and critical. It is not improbable that 
they will hiss and even march out of the 
hall in a body when they do not approve 
of a program. There is a story told of a 
tenor at the State Opera, who was so badly 
hissed in the first act of “Aida” that the 
appearance of another tenor for the rest 
of the opera was demanded. On the other 
hand, the enthusiasm of the Mexicans 
knows no bounds when they are carried 
away by a great performance; and at 
times they forget themselves in vociferous 
expression common to that of the spec- 
tators in the bull fight arena. 


Big Technic 


(Continued from Page 603) 


seem like minor details, and yet they are 
important enough to spell the difference be- 
tween playing a difficult passage perfectly 
or stumbling through it.” 


Nuggets of Accordion Wisdom 


IN CLOSING OUR INTERVIEW we asked Mag- 
nante to give our readers a few more bits 
of advice on how they should proceed if 
they wish to follow in his footsteps. Here 
is the advice as it was given: 

“Study harmony, and particularly the con- 
struction of chords. I attribute my aptitude 
for memorizing to the fact that I have a 
knowledge of the harmonic structure of a 
selection. 

“Grasp every opportunity to play before 
people. Do not wait until you think you are 
a good player, but start with the most ele- 
mentary selections, for only in this way can 
you overcome nervousness when playing in 
public. It cannot be taught. 

“Listen to good music in concerts, on the 
radio and from recordings. Cultivate the 
society of musical friends. Study the bi- 
ographies of great musicians. Much can be 


learned from them. Try to broaden your 
musical knowledge in every way possible. 

“Study selections which are within your 
grade. Most accordionists retard their prog- 
ress by trying to play music which is too 
difficult for them. 

“The reason some accordionists never 
progress far is because they get to a cer- 
tain point and are satisfied. They do not 
try to advance themselves. No matter how 
good you are, continue to practice and 
study. If you are an orchestra accordionist, 
strive to be a soloist ‘so that your name will 
be known. If you are a soloist, try to be a 
better one. There is always more room at 
the top of the ladder than at the bottom 
and the only way to get there is by hard 
work.” 

The foregoing advice by Magnante is not 
only inspiring but also very practical, and 
by observing his precepts accordionists will 
reap much benefit. 

K * * * * 
Pietro Deiro will answer questions about 
accordion playing. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to him in care of THE ETUDE. 


The World of Music 


(Continued from Page 556) 


ROBERT BERGMANN’S “HOT SYM- 
PHONY,” written for the New York World’s 
Fair, has been given its first performance 
anywhere when on a program of the Con- 
certs Poulet of Paris. 


A SIBELIUS FESTIVAL, consisting of 
six programs devoted to the most important 
works of the great Finnish master, has been 
recently held in London. Organized and di- 
rected by Sir Thomas Beecham, this was a 
rare homage to an artist still living. 


A NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL has 
been organized, under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, for the 
purpose of promoting a closer coéperation 
among the sixty or more organizations pro- 
moting musical interests in the United States. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL MUSIC ASSO- 
CIATION held recently its seventy-seventh 
Festival which featured a national chorus 
of three thousand voices, at the Alexandra 
Palace, with R. Walker Robinson conduct- 
ing. At the same time, at Queen’s Hall, was 
held the Tenth School Orchestra Festival 
and Competition. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


M. EDOUARD MANGEOT, widely 
known piano manufacturer of Nancy, 
France, has celebrated his golden jubilee 


in this activity. At the Universal Exposition 
at Paris in 1878 he exhibited his first piano 
with an iron frame; and his piano with a 
double keyboard, exhibited at that time, is 
still to be seen in the Museum of the Con- 
servatory of Brussels. 


THE BACH SOCIETY of Cincinnati, one 
of the oldest in the United States, has merged 
with the University of Cincinnati Bach Soci- 
ety, to continue the traditions of the late 
Emma Roedter, who founded the society 
in 1897. 


A FESTIVAL EVENT in the musical sea- 
son of Stockholm, Sweden, was the recent 
first performance of Hilding Rosenberg’s new 
opera, “The Marionettes,’ which had a great 
success. 


THE MOZART FAMILY CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, as translated by Emily 
Anderson, has been widely mentioned in 
England as “The most important. publica 
tion (musical) of the year 1938.” 
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Golliwogg’s Cakewalk 


(Debussy) 
By Mrs. M. J. Brace 


The Golliwogg a-riding went 
Upon a bale of hay; 

For every ride he paid a cent, 
So he could ride all day. 


He wore a spur upon each heel— 
Of clothespin it was made; 

The saddle was of orange peel, 
His lance a garden spade. 


Theme of Golliwogg’s Cakewalk 


His hay horse stumbled on a root, 
And Golliwogg fell down; 

He tied a cookie on each foot 
And cakewalked back to town. 


The Pillars of Music 
By Annie Charles Smith 


Arter the recital everyone told Betty she 
played very well. 

“Oh, it is easy,” answered Betty; “all I 
have to do is to remember two things. One 
is a secret my teacher told me.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Mary. 

“Well,” replied Betty, “although it is a 
secret I will tell you, because my teacher 
did not say not to tell. To play well I must 
have well shaped hands. And to have well 
shaped hands we have to keep our wrists 
loose and our fingers curved. Now to do 
this my teacher said to pretend that the 
hand is a palace and the fingers are the 
pillars to keep up the roof. But the fingers 
have to be curved to let plenty of light into 
the palace.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “if that is why you 
play so well I am going to try it, too.” 

“So am I,” declared Dorothy. 

“So am I,” exclaimed the others in 
chorus. 


THE FOUNTAIN 
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The Patient Piano 
By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


THERE WAS ONCE a piano which stood in a 
pleasant room; but it was lonely because 
no one ever came to play it. 

“T don’t enjoy standing here alone,” 
sighed the piano, “I was meant for making 
music.” Then, with a deep sigh, it sadly 


sang, 


“Oh dear, Oh dear, how happy I'd be 
If somebody wanted to play on me! 


Perhaps some one will come, if I keep on 
waiting.” And the patient piano waited. 

Before long a small brown dog came 
trotting by. “Perhaps the little brown dog 
can play,” said the piano. He sniffed at the 
piano, jumped up on the bench and wagged 
his tail; then he put his two brown paws 
on the keys and played a funny tune. 

All at once he got down from the bench 
in a great hurry, as if he thought it would 
be much better if no one knew he had been 
playing the piano. 

As he scampered off, the piano cheered 
up and said, 


“I’m glad he left. I really must say 
The little brown dog should not try 
to play. 


Perhaps some one else will come”; and the 
patient piano waited. 

Then pattering along came a silky black 
cat. “Perhaps the little black cat can play”, 
thought the piano. She rubbed against the 
piano, jumped up on the bench and leaped 
right on the keys. Her four soft paws made 
a funny tune as she struck one key after 
another. 

Then the silky black cat jumped down in 
a great hurry, just as if she, too, thought 
it would be much better if no one knew 
she had been playing the piano. 

Then the piano continued, 


“T’m glad the cat stopped playing, 
because 

You never make music with four 
black paws. 


Perhaps some one will come and play”; and 
the patient piano waited. 

Then bustling along came a woman. She 
had a duster in her hand. “Perhaps she can 
play,” said the piano, hopefully. “Dear me,” 
the woman exclaimed, “how dusty this 
piano is; but small wonder, since nobody 
ever plays it.” She put her duster on a lot 
of keys at once, which made a queer sound; 
then she, too, hurried away. 

So the piano went on with its rhyming, 


“T’m glad I’m clean, but still I may say 
That dusting is never the way to play. 


Perhaps some one else will come and play.” 
And the patient piano waited again. 


River 
By ALETHA 


Let us sing gay songs of rivers, 
Songs that everybody knows; 

As, The Beautiful Blue wipes ous : 
And, Where River .......:.. Flows. 
Then to these add, “Old Man ...... Ne 


Then along came a toddling baby. “Per- 
haps the baby can play,” said the piano. 
The baby could just reach the keys with 
his little fat fists and he struck all the keys 
he could reach. Then he ran away as fast 
as his short legs would carry him, just like 
he thought it would be better if mother 
did not find him playing the piano. 

And the piano went on, 


“The baby tricd, but still I insist 
You play with your fingers and not 
your fist. 


Perhaps some one else will come and play.” 
And the patient piano waited. 

Then tramping along came a boy. He was 
whistling and the piano was pleased. “Ah, 
surely the boy can play,” said the piano. 
The boy sat down and began humming, 
while picking out a tune with one finger. 
He was not quite sure which keys to play, 
so he tried experiments. Outside some one 
called, “come out and play ball.” So the 
boy hurried away; for, to him, it was much 
easier to play ball than to pick out tunes 
on the piano, 

“That boy knows very little about music,” 
said the piano. 


“He found a tunc, but jerky and slow. 
One’s fingers must really know where 
to go. 


Perhaps some one else will come and play,” 
and the ever patient piano waited. 

Then a little girl came by. “Perhaps the 
little girl can play,” smiled the piano. The 
little girl sat down, opened her book and 
began to play her new piece. Her fingers 
skipped nimbly over the keys and nearly 
always found the right ones. 

“T believe this little gitl can make music,” 
said the piano. 


“Flow soft, how sweet! I’m certain that 
SOON ; 
This little musician can play a nice 
tune.” 

The next day the little girl came again 
and played still better. The patient piano 
was so pleased it could hardly stay in its 
own corner. When the little girl could play 
her piece without looking at the notes and 
without. making any mistakes, she played 
it for the whole family. 

The patient piano chuckled to itself and 
said proudly, 


“T knew I’d find the one who could 
play, 
The one who’s been practicing every 
day. 
And I deserve to hear real music after 


waiting so long. You see, I have been a 
very patient piano.” 


Songs 
M. BONNER 


With its rippling rhythmic swing; 
Next, Way Down Upon The ......... a 
All together now—let’s sing! 
(Answers: Danube; Shannon; River; 
Swanee.) 


_ “If you enter the studio on time for 


The Forecast . 
By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


“MorHer, may we hold our picnic in L 
coln Woods tomorrow?” asked Bry 
“Maybe,” answered Bruce’s mother, “ 
we had better make sure it will be a fi 
day before we ask any of your little frien 
to join us. “Oh Bruce, turn on the rac 
now; it is just time for the weather m 
to give us his daily forecast.” 

So Bruce turned on the radio just in ti 
to hear the announcer say, “Cloudy to 
with showers late this afternoon. Tome 
row, light variable winds with fair weath 
over this portion of the country.” 

“Goody goody, now we may plan to | 
tomorrow, can’t we, mummie,” urged Bru 

“Yes, indeed, we will go tomorroy 
agreed his mother. 

Then Bruce became real thoughtf 
Radio is certainly wonderful. 

“Mother, how can the weather man 
so sure of his predictions?” ‘ 

“Well,” answered his mother, “t 
weather man gets reports from all oy 
the country. He knows that if a cold ev 
rent of air is rushing towards a wat 


current of air, something is bound to ha 
pen; and when he is given their traveli 
speed he comes very close to knowing jt 
what and where that happening is goi 
to be. His charts and signs are very acc 
rate.” 

“H’m, I see,” said Bruce. “I’ll bet M 
Brown has some sort of a forecasting §} 
tem to tell what kind of a music less 
I’m going to have for her. Sometimes § 
will say, just as I come into the stud 
‘Oh, we are going to have a good less 
to-day.’ Then sometimes she waits 
I play one piece before she will say, “W 
I see where we are going to have a 1 
trouble to-day.’ I sure would like to kt 
how she does it.” 

“That is easy, son,” answered his mott 


lesson and have a cheerful smile; get y 
music ready quickly; sit erect especi 
while playing; play your scales and arp 
right; without any hesitation; or, if } 
teacher asks for your memory work | 
and you know it; then she can for 
splendid lesson. Remember, son, 
proach to a lesson period and the a 
throughout the hour, do much to 1 
or mar a_ splendid lesson. Forecas 
weather and music are both alike, 
much as one must read the signs to | 
accurately, said Bruce’s mother. 

“Thanks, Mum,” said Bruce. “You 
are a help to a fellow. I’m going to | 
have no storm signals in my lesson T 
day; and it’s always going to be 
weather in music hereafter for me 
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JUNIOR GTUDE— (Continued) 


Jelly Glass Music 


By Priscilla M. Pennell 


~ 


NE had practiced her piano lessons 
ully all winter, and both she and her 
er were much pleased with her prog- 
But summer was fast approaching, 
one day she rushed into the living 
waving a letter excitedly. It was 
Aunt Sue, inviting her to spend a 
h on the farm after school closed. Her 
er was only too glad to let her little 
have a well earned vacation in the 
ry, and in due time the great day 
Re orture arrived. 

was such fun on the farm, roaming 
elds, feeding the chickens, and watch- 
Jncle Ned milk the cows. But there 
a spell of rainy weather, and Arlene 
1 to wish Aunt Sue had a piano so she 
play the pieces she loved. Anyway, 
ould pretend. So she sat at the kitchen 
‘and hummed as she ran her fingers 
id down the edge. Aunt Sue, who was 
i potatoes, noticed this and thought 
plan. 

rlene, would you help me a little?” 
| Sue. “Run down, please, to the pre- 
cellar and bring up some empty jam 
elly jars of different sizes and shapes. 
f try to bring too many at a time. 
> several trips.” 


ut you're not making jelly, Aunt Sue,” 
Arlene in astonishment, “What are you 
- to do with the glasses?” 

ou'll see,” said Aunt Sue smiling, “We 
t going to make jelly but we are going 
ake something else.” 

li wondering what it could be all 
, Arlene went to get the glasses. 
n she had brought about fifteen to the 
en and Aunt Sue had finished pre- 
g¢ the vegetables for dinner, she waited 
tiently to see what would happen. 

nt Sue took a teaspoon, and holding it 
ly between her thumb and forefinger, 
g the back of the bowl lightly against 
one glass and then another. 

Thy, why!” cried Arlene in surprise, 
Imost sounds like music, but most of 


> F Clef Music Club Project 
By Gladys M. Stein 

the first meeting of the season for 

Clef Music Club, and the members 

nestly discussing the projects which 

to carry out during the coming 


pose we try The Etude Junior Con- 
Martha suggested. “We're all young 
and I think it would be fun to fol- 
contests in the Junior Depart- 
th by month.” 

e that Martha’s idea is a good 
John. “And writing the essays 
e practice in English composi- 


prizes given for the best 
contests, and honorable 
m others,” Martha ex- 
she added, “it’s the thought 
we would have to put into 

id essays that would be 


it is badly out of tune, it seems to me.” 

“Never mind,” said her aunt, “We can 
easily fix that. First, let us find those that 
come near to the right pitch. We can make 
them lower but not higher.’’ 

They found one that sounded like high 
do and one that sounded like ti just below 
it; one that was a little too high for sol 
and one that was a little too low for re. 
By adding a little water to the re glass 
they tuned it to low do, and a little water 
in the sol glass brought it down to the 
correct pitch. Now they had an octave 
with two of the correct notes in between. 
By trying different glasses with different 
amounts of water they finally produced a 
perfectly tuned scale. Arlene was so ex- 
cited her eyes shone. She found she could 
play many of the tunes she knew and she 
became so interested she did not want to 
stop for dinner, but as Aunt Sue insisted 
she must eat, she set the glasses aside on 
the window sill until later. 

After the dishes were done, Arlene 
hastened back to the glasses, but was dis- 
mayed when they sounded dead and out 
of tune. 

“Oh that’s nothing,” Aunt Sue reassured 
her, “Just stir the water with the spoon 
and they will ring true again.” Which 
they did. 

Aunt Sue put a little strip of sticky 
paper at the water level of the glasses that 
needed it, to make it easier to tune them 
the next time, so that Arlene could play 
them whenever she wished. The next day 
the sun came out again, but Arlene liked 
her musical glasses so much that she often 
played them when she came in from the 
fields. 

When her visit was over she took them 
home with her, and when her music club 
had its first meeting in the fall she played 
some of the well known songs on the pro- 
gram. Her friends liked them so much that 
many of them made a set of musical glasses 
for themselves. 


Letter Box 


Dear Jcnior Ervpe: 

I love music and like to practice. My teacher 
requires me to memorize all my pieces, and I 
have a repertoire of twenty pieces, mostly in 
third grade. ° 

I am enclosing a writeup about my music, 
which I clipped from our newspaper. I hope 
you will return it when you have read it. ‘ 

From your friend, 
EVELYN Perrin, (Age 8), 
lowa. 


Dear Junior ETvpe: 

We are writing to you for the Mozart Club 
of Italy, Texas, and we want to tell you how 
much we enjoy the Junior Etude. Most of our 
club material is taken from your pages, 

The purpose of our club is to get more peo- 
ple interested in music. We are not all pian- 
ists: for within our club we have a Harmonica 
Vand, an A Capella Choir; and our School 
Quartette. Every month we have a piano re- 
cital, with the numbers selected from our gold 
star pieces. This month we are studying Bee- 
thoven. We are enclosing a picture of our club, 

We wish every club a suecessful season, 

From your friend, 
Berry Moore (Age 11), President 
Sup Warp (Age 11), Secretary 


Enigma 
By Morris Heitschmidt (Age 14) 
My first is in children, and also in echo; 
My second’s in hermit and also in yellow; 
My third is in help, but is not in fort; 
My fourth is in fool but is not in sport; 
My fifth is in foreman but not in induce- 
ment ; 
Put them together and find an instrument 
(Answer: ’Cello) 


Junior Etude Contest 


The Junior Etude will award three pretty 
prizes each month, for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays, and for answers 
to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether belonging to a 
Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven to 


Subject for story or essay this month, 
“Musical Biographies.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words, and 
must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, by September. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will appear 
in the December issue. The thirty next 


under fourteen; Class C, under eleven best contributors will receive honorable 
years. mention. 
RULES 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you enter, on upper left corner of the paper, 
and put your address on upper right cor- 
ner. If your contributions takes more than 
one sheet of paper, do this on each sheet. 
Write on one side of paper only. Do not 
use typewriters and do not have anyone 


The Orchestra 
(Prize Winner) 


THE ORCHESTRA is a wonderful thing which 
beautifies music many times. The chords pro- 
duced by an orchestra may be mighty, or they 
may be very tender. The conductor of an 
orchestra is very important. What would a 
class do without a teacher? The same thing 
would be an orchestra without a conductor ; 
there would be no team work. 

An orchestra is different from a band, yes, 
very different. The band has more wind in- 
struments while the orchestra has more 
strings. I personally prefer an orchestra, but 
of course that is a matter of taste. Some of 
our large cities have very fine symphony or- 
chestras. In my opinion swing should not be 
played on such holy things as orchestras ! 

Ernest BEuTLer (Age 10), Class C, 
Wisconsin. 


Musical Instrument Building 
By E. Mendes 


1. Add a letter to a propelling implement 
and find a horse of a certain color; add 
another letter and find a musical instru- 
ment. 

2. Add a letter to the fruit of the pine tree 
and find an ugly old woman; add an- 
other letter and find a musical instru- 
ment. 

3. Add a letter to a row and find “belong- 
ing to them’’; add another letter and find 
a musical instrument. 

4. Add a letter to a short sleep and find 
suffering; add another letter and find 
a musical instrument. 

5. Add a letter to father and find a sharp 
knock; add another letter and find a 
musical instrument. 


MOZART MUSIC CLUB 
Italy, Texas 


Honorable Mention for April 
Puzzles: 


Lorraine DeBoe; Joan B. Ford; Elizabeth 
Williams; Louis Bonelli; Jacqueline Des- 
marais; Betty Jean Cooper; Betty Ostritsky ; 
Eula Reeves, Dorothy Etherson ; Doris Somer- 
ville; Donald Etherson; Betty Madigan ; 
Edna Price; Sara Wilson; Rita Elaine Scog- 
na: Mildred Manners; John Moffett; Virginia 
Wihs; Roberta Riddle; Jim Leeman; Dorothy 
Strong; Ethel Masterson; Madge Meyers; 
Arnold Winters; Mary Belle Wells; Josephine 
Gunther; Annabelle Eckert; Martha May- 
hew; Anna Nelson; Edward Hilton. 


copy your work for you. 

When clubs or schools compete, please 
have a preliminary contest first and submit 
no more than six contributions (two for 
each class). 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules will not be considered. 


The Orchestra 
(Prize Winner) 


THE MOST eloquent and capable instrument 
in the world is the modern orchestra. It is 
the instrument whose employment by the 
classical and romantic school of composers 
marks the high tide of musical art. It is an 
instrument which is never played upon with- 
out giving an object lesson in musical an- 
alysis, without inviting the eye to help the 
ear to discover the cause of the sounds which 
ravish our senses and stir up pleasurable 
emotions. 

With all the changes that have come over 
the orchestra in the last two hundred years, 
the string quartet has remained its chief fac- 
tor. Its voice can not grow monotonous or 
cloying; and, beside its innate qualities, it 
commands a more varied manner of expres- 
sion than any of the other sections of the 
orchestra. 

I consider the orchestra a necessary factor 
in the lives of people of to-day. 

WILLIAM Como (Age 13), Class B, 
Massachusetts. 


Answers to April Beheading 
Puzzle 


Chart-hart; Hours-ours; Opine-pine; 
Place-lace; Irate-rate; Newer-ewer. Be- 
headed letters give CHOPIN. 


Prize Winners for April 


Class A, Marjorie Ann Portz, Age 15, 
South Dakota. 

Class B, Janice Markley, Age 13, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Class C, Johnson Black, Age 9, Ohio. 


Honorable Mention for April 
Essays: 


Marjorie Ann Portz: Betty Louise Beach ; 
Ruth Klauser; Wyatt Reeves; Louis Bonelli; 
Herbert Rile, Jr.; Ann Hurst; Maride Ar- 
nold; Estelle Rapport; Mary Helen McNabb; 
Joan McGinnis; Betty Landis; Norma Kas- 
tle; Jim Leeman; Virginia Lee Petit; Mar- 
cella Gordon; Vernon Leigh Bell; Elizabeth 
Williams; Beverly Rowe: Hilda Garthwiat : 
Irene Munsey; Dorothy Ennold; Sydney An- 
drew; Marta Bean; Bill Jenks: Ola Peters: 
Marian Marston; Nelson Pettinger; Elle 
Pearson; Marjorie Knox. 


The Orchestra 
(Prize Winner) 


THE ORCHESTRA plays a great part in the life 
of any community or school so fortunate as 
to have one. No one need be a musician to 
appreciate in full the richness and beauty of 
fine music well played. The soft strains of the 
orchestra put the audience in a relaxed mood 
for enjoyment. In our school we save our 
band for the peppier occasions and the sport- 
ing events. 

Did you ever look over an audience and 
see the faces brighten up when the orchestra 
begins to play? Magically in every heart it 
asks a question, and from each face it reflects 
the answer musically ; the answer reflects the 
same the world over. Of course, the orchestra 
is beloved by all. 

JEANETTE SIGMAN (Age 14), Class A, 
Indiana. 
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Strange Music 
Makers 


(Continued from page 569) 


pitch is the treble and the lowest is the 
tenor. The usual explanation for this ter- 
minology is that in a set of ten bells the 
largest, and hence the lowest, was called 
the tenth or, later, the tenor. 

The art of bell ringing has been practiced 
since Medizval times. When a 
bells is rung over and over, each time in 
a different order, the term “change ring- 
ing” is applied. The number of possible 
changes on any given series of bells is de- 
termined by multiplying the number of bells 
serially together; thus on three bells, only 
cix changes (1 x 2 x 3) can be produced. 
But twelve bells can be rung in no less than 
the astonishing number of 479,001,600 dif- 
ferent changes. The fullest peal ever rung 
was carried out in 1761 at Leeds, Kent, 
England, when fourteen men, relieving one 
another, rang 40.320 changes. 

What is the biggest musical instrument 
in the world? It is the two hundred forty 
tone Riverside Church wees four hun- 
dred feet above the streets of New York, 
and consisting of seventy-two elle. The 
clapper of the biggest bell weighs two tons 
by itself. 


series of 


No Ordinary Organs 


IN THE OPPOSITE EXTREME, a tiny pipe organ 
only one foot high, yet complete in every 
detail, was built for Titania’s Palace, the 
famous fairy castle of visionary Sir Neville 
Wilkinson. It has one manual, five stops, 
thirty pipes and a tiny hand power pump. 
So tiny is this instrument and the keys so 
narrow that they must be played with a 
match stick. 

The strangest organ in the world is that 
built by J. F. Pearson, an unemployed 
English musician, from old tin cans, scrap 
lumber and string. It plays well, and critics 
claim that its tone is comparable to that 
of expensive theater organs. 

Another curiosity in music is that your 
piano is not in tune, and it never has been. 
This may sound shocking, but it is true. 
No keyboard instrument, as a matter of 
fact, plays in exact tune. For example, C- 
sharp and D-flat are not theoretically of 
exactly the same pitch; but on a keyboard 
they are represented by the same key pro- 
ducing a tone that differs very slightly 
from either. The piano, of course, has its 
mechanical limitations, because it has only 
cighty-eight notes; while there are no less 
than ten thousand distinct tones within the 
range of human hearing. 

The first piano ever built was a baby 
grand. Its maker, Bartolomeo di Francesco 
Cristofori, called it a “Gravicembalo col 
Piano e Forte,’ which means “harpsichord 
with soft and loud.” Eventually the instru- 
rent became known as the pianoforte and 
later simply piano. 

The best pianos require as long as six 
years to complete, but the finest violins of- 
ten are the result of one hundred years of 
patient work. Much of this time, however, 
is taken up by the seasoning of special wood 
until it attains the proper quality for cor- 
rect sounding. 

Violins have been made from glass, 
metal, sugar, a steer’s horn, and even the 
jawbone of a mule. A man in New Jersey 
built a violin that stood fourteen feet high. 
A St. Louis artisan made one only two and 
one-half inches long; and it really played. 

It might be well here to mention that 
Antonio Stradivari, greatest violin maker 
the world ever has known, refused to sign 
his name to the instruments he turned out 
late in life, in fear that some small error 
might escape the scrutiny of his failing eye- 
sight. Eight years before he died, Stradivari 
bought a tombstone for his own grave; but 
the marker was a second hand one. Under 
the great violin maker’s name, that of 
Francesco Villani can still be seen. 
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Gilmore assembled the greatest array of 
musicians ever to play together at a series 
of concerts. In all, there were 22,860 mu- 
sicians under his direction; the two thou- 
sand instruments in his orchestra were 
supplemented with military bands of all 
nations, numbering eight hundred fifty in- 
dividuals ; and a chorus of twenty thousand 
singers joined with the instrumental forces. 

As a climax to his mammoth musicale, 
Gilmore astounded his audience with a 
rendition of Verdi’s Anvil Chorus from “Tl 
Trovatore”, which only a genius such as 
he could think up. Ten Boston firemen beat 
lustily on fifty anvils; and a battery of 
cannon outside the great hall let go a tre- 


Victorian “Hot” Music 


IN THIS DAY OF “SWING”, when popular 
taste seems to run to “hot” music, it is 
amusing to recall the strange instrument 
invented in 1875, by a German, that pro- 
duced real hot music. Called the pyrophone, 
it consisted of various glass tubes of differ- 
ent lengths which gave forth musical tones 
as a hydrogen gas flame played up and 
down within them. 

Benjamin Franklin, that versatile jack- 
of-all-trades of American history, included 
among his achievements the invention of 
another strange musical instrument which 
he called the armonica. It consisted of sev- 


eral glass discs mount2d on a common mendous salvo when Gilmore triumphantly 
shaft which could be turned by a foot touched an electric button. Boston's ears 
treadle. Franklin wetted his fingers with are still ringing. 
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THE ETUDE for October, 1939, Will Have a Dozen Features Any One of Which 


Is Worth the Cost of the Issue. 


How People Are Swayed 
By Song 


Mark Sullivan, one of the most brilliant of all 
American columnists, tells with true journalistic 
vision what he has seen in his busy life when 
people have been swayed by song. Harvard bred, 
smart, human and pointed, few people can ex- 
press ideas with the conviction and force of 
Mr. Sullivan. 


How to Make Money By 
Teaching the Piano 


This article by Walter Elliott of California is 
the first in a series of three designed to discuss 
in very practical and direct fash on those means 
whereby the teacher may increase his income 
without resorting to fantastic or unsound meth- 
ods. Few teachers can afford to miss these 
articles. 


Marian Anderson 


Philadelphia born and bred, she came as a young 
girl to the office of the Editor of THE ETUDE 
to be trained in one of his songs He at once 
realized that he was listening to a rare voice. 
Since then, in Europe and America, she has 
become one of the most discussed of all singers, 


-MARK SULLIVAN 


because of the natural richness of her voice, 


the purity of her style of tone production as well as of interpretation, 


netic personality. 
singer. 


and of her mag- 


Miss Rose Heylbut presents an unusual interview with this remarkable 


The Art of Two-Piano Playing 


New vistas in musical accomplishment have been created by the increasingly popular teams of 


two-piano players. In conservatories and colleges, 


is becoming more and more in demand. 


ances in both Europe and America. 


Silvio Scionti, 
and author of this article, and his wife Isabel, 


all over the country, two-piano material 
famous Italian-American pianist 


have made sensational duo-piano appear- 


Time, Only, Tells 


Paul Hindemith, self-exiled German 


Aryan, 


musical iconoclast, whose musie is non 


persona grata (unwelcome) in the land of his birth, is widely played in other countries, 


where there is a demand for the unusual. 
worth is time, indisputable time. 


He makes clear that the only judge of musical 
If with the flight-years music is still approved, it is 


ef real value. You will find this a most worthwhile article. 


rain water, and by holding them against 
the different sized revolving glasses he pro- 
duced pleasant tones. A similar effect can 
be obtained by lightly rubbing the rim of a 
thin wine glass with a damp finger tip. 

Who ever heard of a curfew whistle 
playing with a philharmonic orchestra? 
This actually happened not long ago in San 
Diego, where the distinguished Dr. Otto 
Klemperer was directing the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra in a rendition of 
Mason’s “Abraham Lincoln Symphony.” At 
the close of the second movement a con- 
ventional chord in D major is rendered. 
After stopping the chord, Dr. Klemperer 
was annoyed to hear another perfect D 
major chord vibrate throughout the audi- 
torium. In consternation he glanced over 
his orchestra to find the guilty musician. 
But not until the concert was over did he 
learn the true source of the chord—it was 
the San Diego Consolidated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company's curfew whistle. 

The man who tried to get the most out 
of musical instruments was Patrick Gil- 
more, the Barnum of the music world. At 
the World Peace Jubilee in Boston, 1872, 


“Married Music” 


By ESTHER WALLACE DIXON 


A crusabe should be started for encourag- 
ing the married women of America to de- 
velop their musical talent. Alibis for lack 
of time to practice are very prevalent 
among our American women. A slogan of 
“One hour a day for music” would do 
wonders for the development of music in 
the home; and then parents would no 
longer have the alibi of “It’s no use to give 
our daughter a college education in music, 
because as soon as she gets married she 
will drop her music.” 


* * ck ex 


Do You Know? 


That Wagner, Mozart, Verdi and Puccini 
seem to be the Four-Power Dictators of 
the world’s operatic fare? 


That more than three hundred and fifty” 
tunes have been published in the United 
States, under the title of “Memories.” ? 


Luring the Child’ 
Love the Piano 
(Continued from Page 566) 


little tone, free articulation but not 
gerated, in order that the finger may 
its note directly, and understand the 
anism of the touch. Occasionally y 
the wrist to make sure that it is free, 
the hand remains firm. Gradually w 
dare to increase the tone, thanks to 
dependent attack and more and 
strength in the finger. 

This exercise is a severe one, bas 
principle of the first importance; 
may be undertaken only when the hat 
been already strengthened and know 
to obey; and also when the interest 
child has been awakened. 

The “positions” never should be 
ticed long at a time, but several. time 
ing the day. Little exercises and little 
from the early exercises always shot 
alternated with them. Thus traine 
hand will become conscious of itself 
will develop in a sort of Swedish 
nastics, starting from natural principle 
making the right muscle work at the 
time. 

We are thus far from countenancin 
contortions which sometimes have bee 
tributed to the Polish master, throug 
faults of pupils who were without 
zealous, but not understanding. Lesch 
desired above all things, that, as far as 
sible, one should learn to make use 0 
resources in one’s own hand, by the 
reasonable means and the most he 
logic. He often said, “From the hea 
the fingers, not from the fingers to 
head! Seek for yourself; and do not 
ishly copy another who plays in his 
style—a style which probably is not y 


The Incorrigible Thumb 


THE THUMB MUST WORK BUT LITTLE at 
and then only pianissimo, without lee 
the key. For it is large, heavy, and clu 
and must be trained. It will be made 1 
supple by being moved about on the 
beneath the hand, which must remain 
tionless and never flatten itself so th 
impedes the movements of the thumb. 

These movements must proceed back 
forth very swiftly, interspersed with — 
tary pauses. The thumb must learn 
to make the skips as indicated for the « 
fingers, and always with extreme light 
The scale may next be played by the » 
hand, descending thus ;: CB—CA—CG- 
so on. C is played by the thumb, anc 
other note by another finger, which — 
be the same throughout the exercise, 
must be chosen in advance: the second 
ger, then the third, the fourth, and ever 
fifth. The thumb remains in its place 
neath the hand. The hand turns a litt 
the direction in which the tune is mo 
It thus permits the other finger to 
with certainty toward its note, in the d 
tion from which the thumb will emer; 
its turn. (See illustrations No. 7 an 

The return to C must be made « 
time very rapidly. It is always followe 
a short pause, which precedes the nex 
parture. 

The left hand will practice this exe 
in the opposite direction, ascending. 
movement which draws the arm towar 
body is always easier than that y 
draws it away. Exercises for single 
always should be interspersed with | 
exercises for speed. In the singing 4 
every finger must play freely, as 
described. 

All of these slow exercises— are 
practiced with the back leaning again 
chair, in order to keep the muscles ¢ 
back free and the faculty at fe? : 


unimpaired. 


“The sah sak ed 
ike from stepping a) | 


Le Lhcutd 


ay lee Tl you 


verything You Want to Know About 
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7 b Jazz — “Swing” 
Orchestration 
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Notation 
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| EN CYCLOPEDI* Times & Rhythms 
REVISED AND EDITED BY Ranges of 
Reine ’ DEEMS T AYLOR Instruments 
4 tics & 
red Chords, ae RUSSELL KERR 
I Coaiueto COMPILED BY 


RUPERT HUGHES 


‘ 


Partials Coilonlt 


MUSIC 


This beautiful one-volume Encyclopedia, fascinatingly written by 34 
authorities, has been newly edited by DEEMS TAYLOR. Formerly 
$6.00, this new edition has been REDUCED TO ONLY $2.95. And even 
this reduced price may be paid in easy installments if—after 5 DAYS’ 
FREE EXAMINATION—you love the book and decide to keep it. 
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MUSIC LOVERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A We be YOU like to get more deeply-felt enjoyment 
out of every symphony, opera, or other musical 
creation you ever hear? Let DEEMS TAYLOR guide 
you through a whole new world ,of musical understand- 
ing. He knows Music, loves it, and knows how to help 
you to find in it more inner happiness and exaltation, 
more solace and stimulation. 


DEEMS 
TAYLOR 


Operas — Symphonies — Radio Music — Phonograph Records 


Here are the stories of the world’s greatest operas—and biographies 
of such colorful musical giants as Wagner, Beethoven, Brahms, and 
8500 OTHER FIGURES of the musical world . .. together with clear 
interpretations of great musical works. And here is your guide to the 
finest phonograph records and radio music. 

This book contains almost 15,000 SEPARATE ENTRIES identifying 
various musical terms and characters, and telling you how to pronounce 
them correctly. To get a better idea of the tremendous scope of its contents 
READ CAREFULLY the Partial List below. 


Only $2.95—If You Decide to Keep It 
Easy Terms If You Want Them 


Let the Music Lovers’ Encyclopedia show you how to enjoy to the full 
the pleasure you may be missing as—day after day, evening after evening 
—the most inspiring music Man has ever composed is made so readily 
available to you and your family. 

See for yourself why this is a book which you and your children should 
have! Simply mail the coupon and it will be sent to you for 5 days’ 
free reading. 


SEND NO MONEY-—Read Ii 5 Days FREE 


Send no money. When this De Luxe Edition is sent to you merely accept 
it for five days’ free examination. COMPARE IT with any book of its kind 
selling for 4 or 5 times its price! Then, if you wish to return it, do so. If, 
on the other hand, you feel that it opens up to you a whole new world of 
musical enjoyment, send us only $1 and the balance in two payments: $1 one 
month later, the 95 cents one month after that. (Only $2.95 in full, instead 


. altered of its former price $6.00.) 
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ROBERT TEICH- 
MULLER, famous piano 
teacher of Leipsig, died 
recently, two days after 
his seventy-sixth birth- 
day. A native of Bruns- 
wick (Germany), he pre- 
pared for a_ virtuoso 
career and played many 
times at the Gewand- 
haus Concerts but was 
compelled to abandon 
this work because of an inflammation of 
sinews, and so he turned to teaching. He 
became associated with the Leipsig Con- 
servatorium in 1897, was made a Professor 
in 1908, and became head of its piano divi- 
sion in 1920. He knew Brahms, heard Liszt 
and Clara Schumann play, and counted 
many artists among his friends. 


ROBERT TEICHMULLER 


MUSICAL POSTAGE STAMPS are to 
be issued by the United States Post Office 
Department, honoring our American com- 
posers, Edward MacDowell, Victor Herbert, 
Ethelbert Nevin, Stephen Foster and John 
Philip Sousa—a part of a series of about 
thirty-five recognizing American authors, 
poets, musicians, scientists and inventors. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF RE- 
CORDER PLAYERS, of Provo, Utah, gave 
in July a three day Festival of music of 
the Thirteenth to the Eighteenth Centuries 
for the recorder, viola d’amore, lute and 
other instruments of that musical era. This 
group of musical antiquarians possesses one 
of the largest collections of recorders in the 
United States. Provo holds also the distinc- 
tion of being one of the liveliest centers of 


American Indian musical research in our 
land. 

PAUL CALLAWAY, 

organist of St. Mark’s 

Episcopal Church of 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
has been called as or- 
ganist and _ choirmaster 
of Washington (D. C.) 
Cathedral. A native of 
Illinois, while a cadet at 
Missouri Military Acad- 
emy he won first prize 
PAUL CALLAWAY in the piano division of 
the Interscholastic Competitions held at the 
University of Missouri. At twenty he began 
five years of study with Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble, during which time he was organist 
and choirmaster of St. Thomas’ Chapel. 


JEANNETTE VREELAND, — eminent 
American festival soprano and Bach inter- 
preter, died July 20th, at the home of her 
parents in Denver. Born in Los Angeles, 
she was taken to Denver by her parents, 
to study with Percy Rector Stephens, her 
only teacher, to whom she was married in 
1921. 


SIR DANIEL EYERS GODFREY, fore- 
most of Band Leaders of the British Isles, 
died on July 20th at the age of seventy- 
one. Sir ““Dan” came of generations of band- 
masters. He attended King’s College School 
and then the Royal College of Music from 
which he received the Bandmaster’s Diploma 
in 1890 and was appointed conductor of 
the London Military Band. In 1893 he be- 
gan his memorable career at Bournemouth, 
the famous seaside resort, first as conductor 
of a band of thirty-one musicians, and 
twenty years later he was giving six hun- 
dred concerts a year with an orchestra of 
symphonic proportions, at fifty cents ad- 
mission. \ 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


* * 


BELA BARTOK, eminent Hungarian 
composer-pianist is announced to visit us 
during the present season. 


THE ROBIN HOOD DELL concert sea- 
son of Philadelphia closed on August 16th, 
when the most successful series of this fine 
movement became history. Miss Frances A. 
Wister, Chairman of the Women’s Commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Orchestra, spoke 
gratefully of the united sentiment which had 
made this triumph possible. 


RISE STEVENS, young American con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
is announced for the role of Carmen for 
the Glyndbourne Festival of next summer. 


* * 


DANTE FIORILLO, of Westfield, New 
Jersey, has been named as the Pulitzer Prize 
winner in the field of music for this year. 
The award carries with it a travelling schol- 
arship of fifteen hundred dollars for the 
continuance of studies with the advantages 
of European instruction. 


MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH” was pre- 
sented on August 27th, as open air opera 
at the New York State Fair Coliseum, with 
a chorus including the Rochester Chapel 
Choir of sixty voices and the Syracuse A 
Capella Choir of sixty-five voices. Mark 
Love of the Chicago Opera Company sang 
the réle of Elijah, and John T. Clough, 
conducted, 


Compitt fions 


PRIZES OF TWO HUNDRED FIFTY 
DOLLARS and One Hundred Fifty Dol- 
lars, each, are offered for the best and 
second best Concert Piano Solo and for 
the best and second best Entertaining 
Piano Solo, entered in THe Etupe Piano 
Solo Composition Prize Contest. Com- 
petition open to all composers excepting 
members of the staff of THe Erupr and 
employees of the Theodore Presser Co.; 
closes November 1, 1939; complete infor- 


mation will be found on Page 676 of this 


issue. 
THE CHICAGO COUNCIL OF 


TEACHERS OF SINGING offers its an-: 


nual prize of One Hundred Dollars for a 
song to words chosen from the Psalms, 
by the composer. The prize is endowed by 
the W. W. Kimball Company; the com- 
petition closes November Fifteenth; and 
complete information may be had from 
Walter Allen Stults, P. O. Box 694, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


THE PADEREWSKI PRIZE COM- 
PETITION offers $1,000 for the best 
work for Chamber Orchestra, and a sec- 
ond $1,000 for a concerto or other serious 
work for a solo instrument with sym- 


AN ANTIQUE MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT EXHIBIT isto be an important 
feature of the Tenth Annual Chicago An- 
tiques and Hobby Fair at the Stevens Hotel 
from November 13th to 18th. Harpsichords, 
square pianos, melodeons, zithers, harps, 
trumpets, and all the other instruments that 
lulled, serenaded, dirged or mobilized people 
of earlier days will hobnob with barrel 
organs and hurdy-gurdies. Dr. Hewitt A. 


Waggener, of Hollywood, will exhibit his col- 


lection of saxophones made by their in- 


ventor, Adolph Sax, about 1850. — 


PRINCE MAHMUD, twenty-one year 
old brother of the Sultan of Trengganu, is 


a student of the violin. 


ALL JOHANN STRAUSS’ PROPERTY, 
including his personal estate and rights to 
his music, has been decreed by the munici- 
pality of Vienna to be the property of the 
city, the composer’s descendants thus losing 


all their holdings. 


tee, 


phonic orchestra. Works must not exceed 
fifteen to twenty minutes in length and 
must be received before February 1, 1940, 

Full information from Mrs. Elizabeth 
C, Allen, Secretary Paderewski Fund, 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS is offered by the Henry Had- 
ley Foundation for the best composition 
in any of the major forms to be sub- 
mitted within the autumn months. Full 
particulars may be had from the Henry 
Eadley Foundation, 633 West 155th 
Street, New York City. 


A PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, with a possible Six Hundred 
Dollars additional, is offered for a “Con- 
certo for Violin with Orchestra” by a 
native American composer. The prize is 
furnished by an internationally known 
violinist, with the option of giving 
premiére performance of winning work. 
Competition closes April 30, 1940. Par- 
ticulars from Violin Concerto Commit- 
Y Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper 
Square, New York City. 


THE CANADIAN 
COLLEGE OF OR- 
GANISTS held its an- 
nual convention on Au- 
gust 28th to 30th, at 
Hamilton, Ontario. A 
profitable program was 
carried through, with 
lectures and lecture re- 
citals by widely known 
artists, with social events 
and sight seeing inter- 


PAUL AMBROSE 


spersed and a closing banquet to crown all. 


Paul Ambrose, for many years a popular 
organist and composer at Trenton, New 
Jersey, is chairman of the Hamilton center 
of the C. C. O. and also president-elect of 
the national organization for the current 
year. 


CATEAU. STEGEMAN TRACY, widow 


of Dr. James Madison Tracy, has "received 


from Central University of Iowa the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music. 


“musical culture and love for the 


HOMER HENLEY, widely known ai 
teacher and writer of San Francisco, p 
away on June 23rd at the age of sixt 
seven. He was long a valued contributor 
our singers’ columns of THE ETUDE. 


PERHAPS THE LARGEST ORCHES 
TRA ever assembled played at the Weste 
World’s Fair at San Francisco, on June 25 
when ten thousand junior musicians con 
bined in playing Treasure Island Mar 
written especially for the occasion by 
Stiska, Merry Widow Waltz and other poy 
ular numbers. Edwin Franko Gold 4 
guest conductor of the event, led the 
band in his own On the Mall. 


FERRUCCIO BUSONI’S “Doctor Faust 
is announced for its first performance i 
Italy during the coming season of the Teatr 
San Carlo of Naples. 


CARROLL GLEN) 
violinist, has received th 
annual Town Ha 
Award, as having give 
the most  outstandin 
performance of the yez 
by an artist under thirt 
years of age, in th 
popular concert room <¢ 
New York. The awar 
carries with it the cor 
ferring of an illuminate 
scroll and an engagement in the Town Ha 
Endowment Series of the ensuing seaso) 
which in this case will be played on Fet 
ruary 14th. ‘ 


CARROLL GLENN 


AN EISTEDDFOD, instituted on July - 
1860, in the little mining town of Nort 


San Juan, California, by Welsh pioneers « 
the gold rush era, was held this summe 
at the Golden Gate International Expositio 


GIOVANNI GAIDA, a well known ia 


violin maker of London passed away 
July 9th, in his seventy-seventh year. H 
instruments “possess a marked individu 

and an excellent tone” and the larger pre 
portion of them are in the possession ( 
professional players. 


ALEXANDER LIPPAY, composer, 0 
ductor, teacher and impresario, died on 
3rd, in Manila. After experience in the 
houses of Manheim, Cologne and Fran 
he drifted to Manila where he beca 


pines. As. leader of the Manila Symphor 
Orchestra, for which he trained man} 


spirit in enticing the world’s great ar 
to stop on their world routes, he devele 
in these stranded Pacific islands a gem 


ucts of our greatest creative geniuses in 
tone language. Verily a prophet has go 
his reward; and his works shall live. 


HISTORIC LA SCALA OPERA HO 
has been rechristened and _hencef 
Teatro della Scala instead of Te 
Scala; that is, it is of instead of at. R 
in La Scala ehitinier authenticat 
change. 


HENRY TOLHURST, wid 
throughout Great Britain as a_ 
chrome and especially as composer 

, passed way on July 9th. A 
of mde born in 1854, he was al: 
ductor of the Lee (Kent) Philharmo 
ciety and the founder of t 
School of Music. , 

(Contintied on Page 
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or thirty-eight years Century music has enjoyed 
distinction of being one of the finest editions 
lished, yet its price is but l5c a copy. 

, the following list are featured some of our very 
st Issues, including the works of four of today’s 
t popular composers. 

eachers, pupils and players will find them all of 
ptional value, especially Kay Armour’s ‘‘Modern 
40 Method’”’ and Walter Rolfe’s ‘‘Book on Har- 
y.”” You can buy them at your dealer or direct 
L 


us. 
sachers who use and recommend Century music 
the everlasting gratitude of parents who can’t 
rd the high prices generally asked for teaching 
ic. Century music helps you hold your old pupils 
also aids in enrolling new ones. 
pur money refunded without question, if not 
y satisfied with your purchase. 
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JODERN PIANG METHOD 
FOR BEGINNERS 


KATHLEEN ARMOUR 


PRICE 15c EACH PART 


ere is something decidedly new and original. It 
ssued in five parts in sheet music form and each 
, Sells at the regular price at 15c per copy, which 
jles the pupil to start the study of the piano with 
little financial outlay, This modern work is based 
he middle C approach and is so clear and step- 
| that the pupil is playing little tunes almost at 
Outset, Profusely illustrated. Teachers, be sure 
6 this outstanding work. 

—Part i—Learning Letters on the Keyboard 
—Part li—Notes, Bars, Time Signatures 
—Part I!i—Five Finger Exercises 

—Part 1V—The 2/4, Time Signature 

—Part V—Introducing the 8th Note 


ENTURY PIANO SOLOS, ]5¢ ea. 


apital letter indicates key-number the grade) 
| A Wish (Symp. No, 3), F—2.Beethoven-Rolfe 
} A Prayer (Symp. 2) 8 Beethoven-Rolfe 


Dark Eyes (Easy), D—Mi—3........ Armour 
Dancing the Minuet, G—2......Chopin-Rolfe 
Pirst Waltz, C—2.......0.0+. Durand-Rolfe 
Flight of Bumble Bee, C—5, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Garland of Roses (Waltz), C—2....Streabbog 
in Rose Time (Waltz), F—BJ—1....Armour 
In Gay Costume (Minuetto), G—C—2. Crosby 
Jumping Rope (March Te} C—2..Richter 
2 


Laces and Frills, Am—2....... Chopin-Rolfe 


; Hopkins 
-Richter 
Armour 


ists, Am—2............Chopin-Rolfe 
Valse Lente, BJ—4...........Tschaikowsky 
Waltz in Ab (op. 39),G—2, Brahms-Rolfe 


by 
WALTER ROLFE 


is quoted in the simplest terms - 
even a child with a year or so of plane 
; ‘follow thru’’ with it. Be sure to 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Robbins 


MAM MOT ii 


Collection of Famous 


CHILDREN’S 
PIANO PIECES 


THE LARGEST, MOST COMPLETE 
BOOK OF ITS KIND! A giant vol- 
ume of classics by Chopin, Dvorak, 
Brahms, Schubert, Tschaikowsky 
and others; including such compo- 
sitions as Liebestraum, The Skaters, 
Idyll, A Tear, Turkish March, etc. 
Edited by Hugo Frey to inspire 
young students with more conscien- 
tious piano studies, fulfilling their 
every requirements. 


Price $1.00 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


MUSICIANS WANTED: Able to travel, 
drive car. Harp, violin and other string 
instruments. Good opportunity for those 
who can qualify. Address Arthur Ferris, 
Director of Biggest Fiddle Orchestra, 
Flanders, New Jersey. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY—Retiring 
musicians would consider selling com- 
bination school and home. Refined atmos- 
phere, well-established business, ideal 
place. Write C. DeFloris, c/o Etude, 


FOR SALE: Concert violin, original 
Italian over 200 years old. Rare bargain, 
$250.00. Details on request. Lerod, 344 
Beekman Ave., Bronx, New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FIFTY CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS with envelopes $1.50. Assorted 
designs. Your name printed on each, 
Nichols & Co., Rockmart, Georgia. 


PLAY PIANO JAZZ like dance and 
radio players, Quick mail course. Informa- 
tion free. Erskine Studio, 810E East 14th 
Street, Oakland, Calif. 


PIANO PROBLEMS solved. For infor- 
mation write: Austin Keefer, Langhorne, 
Pa. 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 


Easily —Substantially—P leas antly 
— Take Subscriptions for — 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
— Write for particulars — 
1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Otto Wartisch—B. 
burg, Ger., Nov. 18, 1893. 
Comp., cond. Since 1920 
active in various Ger. cities. 
In 19383 apptd. mus. dir., 
Gotha and Sondershausen. 
Operas, chamber wks., songs. 


Magde- 


Henry G. Weber—B. 
eago, 1901. Cond. Was asst. 
opera cond. in Vienna and 
Bremen. From 1924-29, cond., 


Chi- 


Chicago Civie Opera Com- 
pany. Also opera cond. in 
Paris, summer of 1925, 


Hans Wedig—B. Essen, Ger., 
July 28, 1898. Comp., cond. 
Was a chorus dir. In Bonn. 


Since 1936 dir. of choral soc. 
in Dortmund. Works incl. 
orchl. pieces, cantatas, and 
pia. pes. 


Herman Weil—B. Karlsruhe, 


May 29, 1877. Dram. bari- 
tone. Début at Freiburg, 
Baden, 1901. From 1909-12 


sang at Bayreuth Festivals; 
1911-17 with Metro Op. Co, 


App. in many Ger. cities. 


Carl Weinrich—Organist 


teacher. Pupil of Marcel 
Dupre and Lynnwood Far- 
nam. Has held pos. in Phila 


and New York churches. In 
933 appdt. dir. of org. dept., 
, . Choir Coll. of Mus. 


Weissmann—B. 
Rosenberg, Silesia, Aug. 15, 


Adolf 


1873; d. Haifa, Palestine, 
April 22, 1929. Mus. critic. 
From 1900 in Berlin as 
critic on imp. mus. mag. 


Wrote many mus. lit. works. 
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Carl Maria von Weber—B. 
Eutin, Oldenburg, Nov. 18, 
1786; d. London, June 5, 


1826. Comp., cond., pianist. 
Fadr., 
school. 
schiitz,’’ 


German Romantic 
Wr. “Der Frei- 
and other works. 


Josef Miroslaw Weber—B. 
Prague, Nov. 9, 1854; d. 
Munich, Jan. 2, 1906. Comp., 
vinst. Suee. Rebicek as Ist 
concertm. of R. Orch., Wies- 
baden. From 1893 concertm. 
of Hofoper, Munich. 


Robert Weede—B. Balt., 
Md. Baritone. Studied in 
New York and in Italy. Has 
sung with Metro. Opera Co., 
and at Robin Hood Dell, 
Phila. In 1939 sang in first 
op. written espec. for radio. 


Irving Weil—B. N. Y., July 
26, 1878; d. there Aug. 26, 
1933. Music eritic, writer. 
Held imp. posts with N. Y. 
papers. Critic, Mus. Amer- 
ica, 1928-29. Championed 
the best in modern music. 


Karel 
Feb 
active 
entire 
Operas 


Weis—B. 
13, 1862 
in Prague, 
time to 


Prague, 
Has been 
devoting 
composing. 
have been prod. in 
Prague, Frankfort, Vienna, 
Berlin. Also orchl. works. 


Frieder Weissmann 
Southern Ger. Cond. Studied 
at Munich Univ. From 1920- 


— B. 


25, cond, State Op., Berlin. 
In 1931 apptd. cond., Berlin 
Symph. O, Guest cond. at 
Stad, Concerts, N. Y¥., 1938. 


Nurem- 
13, 1891. 
self-taught. 
foremost 


Ludwig Weber—B. 
berg, Ger., Oct. 
Comp. Mostly 
Considered among 


Ger. comps. Since 1934 active 


Orchl. 
chor., 


in Miilheim, 
str. quartets, 


works, 
songs. 


Martin Wegelius—B. 

singfors, Finland, Nov. 
1846; d. there Mar. 22, 1906. 
Comp., cond., writer, tchr. 
From 1882 until death, dir. 
Helsingfors Cons. Tchr. of 


Hel- 
10, 


Sibelius and Palmgren. 


Kurt Weill—B. Dessau, 
Ger., March 2, 1900. Comp. 
Studied at Hochschule, Ber- 
lin, and with Busoni. Active 
in Paris. Has written works 
of rather extreme modernity 
—operas, violin works, songs. 


THe &tube HisToRICAL 
°Musicat CPorTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


Wilhelm Weber — Master- 
singer. Active in Nurem- 
berg around the sixteenth 
eentury. Although not the 
greatest of the Nuremberg 
mastersingers, he was among 
the best known of his time. 


Gerhard F. Wehle—B. Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana, Oct. 
11, 1884. Comp., teacher. 
Studied in Leipzig and Ber- 


lin. Active in Berlin. Orchl. 
and chamber works, piano 
pes., and songs. 


Jacob Weinberg—B. Odessa, 


July 1, 1879. Comp., pianist. 
Studied at Moscow Cons. 
Has taught in New York 


and Phila. Varied works, 
incl. opera, ‘‘A Night in 
Palestine.’’ Res. New York. 


THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 4048 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher’s 
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Anton von Webern—B. Vien- 
na, Dec. 3, 1883. Comp., 
cond. Pupil of Schénberg. 
Was cond., various theaters 
in Médling. One of the best 
known Austrian comps. Cho- 
ral works and orchl. pcs. 


Adolf Weidig—B. Hamburg, 
Nov. 28, 1867; d. Hinsdale, 
Tll., Sept. 23, 1931. Comp., 
cond., vinst., teacher. Was 
v.-pres. and dir. of Amer. 
Cor Chicago. App. w. maj. 
orchs. as cond. of own works. 


Jaromir Weinberger — B. 
Vinohrady, Czechoslovakia, 
1896. Comp. Studied at 
Leipzig Cons. In 1923 was 
dir. theor, dept., Ithaca Cons. 
Works incl. op. ‘‘Schwanda,’’ 
fam. forits Polka and Fugue. 


Hans Weisbach—B. Glogau, 
Ger., July 19, 1885. Opera 
cond., teacher. Studied at 
Berlin Hochschule. From 
1926 to 1933, eneral mus. 
dir. Diisseldorf; since 1933, 
active in Leipzig. 


- 
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Gladys Welge—Orch. cond. 
Her work as conductor of 
Oak Park (Tilinois) Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been 
noteworthy. In 1938 ap- 
pointed conductor of Womans 
Symphony Orch., Chicago. 


A 


Julius Weismann—B. Frei- 
burg, Baden, Dec. 26, 1879. 
Comp. Pupil of Rheinberger, 
H. Dimmiler, Thuille. Has 
written orchl. works, violin 
pieces, choruses, songs. Res. 
Freiburg. 


Albert Wellek—B. Vienna, 
Oct. 16, 1894. Comp., writer. 
Studied at Prague Cons., and 


with G. Adilers. Active in 
Vienna. Has written string 
quartets, piano pieces, and 
songs. 


Wilhelm Weismann — B. 
Alfdorf, Sept. 20, 1900. 
Comp., mus. critic. Studied 
at Stuttgart Cons. and with 
Karg-Elert. Since 1923, 
active in Leipzig. Cantatas, 
choruses, organ pieces. 


Egon Wellesz—B. Vienna, 
Oct. 21, 1885. Comp., 
musicologist, teacher. Pupil 
of Schénberg and Adler. 
Teacher at New Cons., Vien- 
na. Literary and musical 
works, 


pages previously published are 
otes Department. 


Beveridge Webster—B . Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., May 30, 1908. 
Pianist. Pupil of his father 
and I. Philipp., Has ap- 
peared with London Philh. 
Or.; the Symph. Or. of 
Paris; and other major orchs. 


Alfred Weigerth—B. Buda- 


pest, Oct. 13, 1893. Comp., 
pianist. Was active as a 
teacher and composer in 


Budapest, then in Berlin. 


Has written operettas, orchl. 
wks., piano mus., and songs. 


Lazar Weiner—B. Charkass, 
Russia, Oct. 15, 1897. Comp., 
cond., pianist, teacher. Since 
1914 in N. Y. Fdr.-cond., 
N. Y. Freiheit Ges. Verein. 
Has wrtn. songs, piano pes., 
vin. solos, violoncello pes. 
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Adolph Weiss—B.  Balt., 
Md., Sept. 12, 1891. Comp. 
Studied with Weidig and 
Schénberg, and at Berlin 
St. Acad. Has wrtn.* orchl. 
and ens. wks., piano pes. 
Res. Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Milton Wellings—B. Hands- 
worth, Staffordshire, Dee. 4, 
1850. Comp. Wrote operettas 
successfully produced = in 
England. Best known as a 
comp. of songs, Someday, 
Only a Rose, and others. 


Gottfried Weber—B. Frein- 
sheim, Ger., Mar. 1, 1779; d. 
Kreuznach, Sept. 21, 1839. 
Comp., theorist. Fdr., Mann- 
heim Cons.. Fdr.—editor of 
“Ciicilia.’’ Important theor. 
writings; also mus. works. 


Albert Weckauf—B. Alsfeld, 


Ger., Oct. 8, 1891. Comp., 
teacher. Since 1914 fac. mem., 
Dortmund Cons. Has writ- 
ten two symphonies, a vio- 
lin concerto, chamber music, 
and songs. 


Joseph Weig!I—B. Fisen- 
stadt, Hungary, Mar. 28, 
1766; d. Vienna, Feb. 3, 
1846. Comp., cond. Wrote 
over 30 operas, one of which 
held pop. nearly a century. 
Was 2nd court cond., Vienna, 


Felix Weingartner—B. Zara, 
Dalmatia, June 2, 1863. 
Comp., fam. cond. Stud. at 
Leipzig Cons. Has held many 
qe: cond. posts. Guest cond. 
N. Y. Philh. Soe. and N. ¥. 
Soc. Res. 


Symph, Vienna. 


Hans Weisse—B. Niirnberg, 
Mar. 2, 1889. Comp., teacher, 
lect. Stud. at Munich Acad. 
In 1920, prof. of theory and 
piano at Niirnberg Cons. In 
1931 apptd. fac. mem., D. 
Mannes Mus. Sch., N. Y. 


Howard Wells—B. Rockford, 
Tll., Apr. 15, 1875. Pianist, 
teacher. Pupil of, then asst. 
teacher to Leschetizky, 1907- 


14, Soloist with Chicago 
Symph. O. Recitals, Europe 
and America. Res, Chicago. 


~ 


Heinrich Weber—B, C 
Ger., 1901. Comp., o 
teacher. Pupil of Da 
Lemacher in Cologn 
some yrs. Organ and 
teacher in Aachen. Ha 
ten organ works, 


| 


George A. Wedge—B, 
bury, Conn., Jan, 15,) 
Teacher, organist, * 
Head, theory dept., 
Inst. of Mus., 1924-26 
Juilliard Summ. Sch. 0: 
(N. Y.) Au. of theor/ 


Karl Weigl—B. 
Feb. 6, 1881. Comp., te 
Studied at Vienna Cons 
with Zemlinsky. For 
years in Vienna. Has w 
orchl. wks., str. qtts, 
pes., and songs. 
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Theodor Weinlig—B. } 
den, Ger., July 25, 178 
Leipzig, Mar. Y & 
Comp., teacher. In 182 
came cantor at Thomaski 
Leipzig. Was Wagners 
ry tchr. Wrote vocal stu 


Wendelin Weissheimer 
Osthofen, Alsatia, Feb. 
1838; d. Niirnberg, Jun 
1910. Comp., cond., Wi 
tehr, Wrote operas, 
musical works; also 

work on Wagner and L 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
1880; d. Roxbury, 

Aug. 8, 1935. Comp., 
Soloist, U. S. mus. fi 
Songs, incl. Jf J Wi 
The Elfman, and Wi 
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HIS is the second time that 
THe Erupe Music MAGAZINE 

has presented an_ editorial 
upon this subject. When the war 
horror of 1914 broke upon the world 
we made clear to our readers that, 
in the intense nervous strain of the 
hour, music was one of the provy- 
idential gifts of the Almighty, 
destined to help mankind stand the 
terrific inhuman pressure. 

Since that unthinkable war, the 
musical situation in America has 
changed radically. At that time it 
was indicated by THE Eruper that 
our isolation from Europe could not 
fail to prove a means for starting 
new energies in America, which 
would vastly improve and broaden 
all musical interests in the new 
world. We have need only to call 
the attention of our readers to the 
following amazing changes which 
have occurred since Sarajevo: 
First: The unprecedented musical achievements in public 

schools in all parts of America, setting new standards 

for the entire world. ; 

Seconp: The pronounced elevation of standards in Ameri- 
can symphony orchestras, choral organizations, and in 
chamber music. 

Tuirp: The creation of new music schools of the highest 
possible type in various parts of the country. These 
schools rank with the foremost institutions for musical 
education in all lands. 

FourtH: The publication in America of an enormous num- 
ber of excellent musical works and musical books of 
extremely high character. 

FirtH: The creation of huge and far-reaching organiza- 
tions for recording and broadcasting music upon a scale 
far greater than in any other country of the world. 
Broadly speaking, through events entirely beyond our 

control, our musical interests in America, educational, pro- 
fessional and industrial, were compelled to advance in the 
years succeeding the great war and were benefited more 
than during the entire preceding century. Certain muta- 
tions in the art and the industry itself affected a few dis- 
advantageously for the time being, but these conditions 
were in no way attributable to the war. America certainly 
had no wish or design to profit from the unthinkable dis- 
asters of others. It has given millions in the past to succor 
those in distress overseas. Nevertheless, in 1914 those busi- 
ness and professional men and women who went about 
their affairs, minding their own business and redoubling 
their energies, as our President suggests at this time, had 
few business or financial worries. 

The war of 1914, detested and unwanted by everyone in 
America, unquestionably placed music upon a new basis 
in the United States, a basis of independence which com- 
pelled the most distinguished artists and teachers of the 
world to come to America and work with Americans to 
create what is now the most eminent musical center of 
all history. We wish that this musical prosperity might 
have come to us through less tragic circumstances than 
the cataclysms which the cosmic march of fate brought 


upon our colleagues in Europe. 


THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia as seen from 


the rear during a patriotic celebration. 


The outstanding military music 
of the past fifty years, the magnifi- 
cent marches of the late Lt. Comm. 
John Philip Sousa, U. S. N. R. F., 
were written by one of the kindliest 
and loveliest men we_ ever have 
known. Firm and understanding, 
associated all his life with the Army, 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
his motives were entirely patriotic 
rather than combative. In the Great 
War he was one of the first to enlist 
as a “dollar a year” man. Notwith- 
standing this and his fearless atti- 
tude, he hated fighting and quarrels, 
and no man was happier when the 
armistice was declared. 

Tue Erupe, published on Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, just about 
a mile from Independence Hall, the 
“Cradle of Liberty,” is a musical 
educational magazine. It cannot per- 
mit its opinions to be swayed or 
colored by political, racial or re- 
ligious conditions. The founder of THe Erupr, the late 
Theodore Presser, as is well known, was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania in 1848. His father, Christian Presser, 
and his mother came from the Saar district on the border- 
land between France and Germany. Personally, he was 
intensely American and a man of great tolerance and 
human breadth. While he naturally had a sincere respect 
for the gemithlich German people, German science and 
industry, as well as German culture, he had a bitter hatred 
of brutal militarism, which he had inherited from his 
French speaking father. The men in whose direction all 
of his interests now rest are all Americans with ancestry 
reaching, in many instances, back to the earliest settler 
days of our country. All of the publishing traditions and 
policies behind THe Erupr are unshakably American in 
practice and in spirit. It has in its employ men and women 
of many different nationalities, races and creeds. The pri- 
vate opinions of the editors of a magazine or of the em- 
ployees of a business might differ from the general policy, 
but in the case of THE EruprE we can assure our readers 
that all those concerned in its publication are whole- 
heartedly American, and American as judged by the ideals, 
principles and constitutional foundations of our country 
from its beginning. 

THe Erupe prays that the conflict abroad may be merci- 
fully short. It feels the deepest sympathy for all who are 
subjected to the cruelties resulting from hate, intolerance 
and the injustices of war. We hope that our friends in all 
lands, who have devoted their lives to the art of music. 
may be spared. 

Meanwhile we are confident that American workers in 
the field of the tone art will labor more energetically than 
ever to bring our public to a realization that music and 
music study are providentially destined to help us in en- 
during the ghastly burden which war brings upon the 
minds and souls of all, whether combatants or noncom- 
batants. When the pressure upon your nervous system 
seems unbearable turn to your music, and you will find 
a relief, a solace, and a sanctuary which will bring you 
rest and peace. 

“Music, Now, More Than Ever.” 
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oath an 


United Artists’ film, “They Shall Have Music,” in 

which Jascha Heifetz plays the stellar role. The 
astounding virtuosity and masterly interpretation of 
Heifetz will, of course, command first attention from 
musicians, and this film is notable for the extraordinary 
tonal reproduction of his playing. It is the best sound 
film we ever have heard. Another factor, which is of most 
importance to all players on the violin, is that the great 
magnification, which the moving pictures make possible, 
shows Heifetz not as a diminutive individual playing upon 
a stage possibly one hundred, two hundred or three hun- 
dred feet away from the student observer in a concert 
hall, but Heifetz in the huge proportions of the motion 
picture screen. It presents cinematographically thousands 
of pictures of his hand 
positions, his technical 
agility, and his bow- 
ing, which cannot fail 
to be most impressive 
to violin students and 
teachers. 

Music teachers will 
be enormously inter- 
ested in the very sym- 
pathetic acting of Wal- 
ter Brennan as the old 
music teacher in this 
film. In this portrayal 
Brennan’s notable gen- 
ius rises to one of its 
greatest heights. The 
playing of the Califor- 
nia Junior Symphony 
Orchestra, as well as 
that of some extraor- 
dinarily precocious 
youngsters, is also very 
noteworthy. 

However, far more 
than these artistic 
achievements, there is 
in this picture a broad 
human, exceedingly in- 
teresting and exciting 
story, which has. un- 
usual educational and 
sociological  signifi- 
cance. In fact, insofar as its objectives are concerned, the 
script might have been prepared by the editorial staff of 
Tue Eruper, as it represents the very things for which 
Tue Erupe has been endeavoring for many years to secure 
recognition. (If you read the editorial in THE ErupE for 
September, “Musical Crime Prevention,” you will know 
just exactly what this means.) In the Heifetz picture a 
group of boys, smothered by the restrictions and oppres- 
sions of the slums, encounter the uplifting influence of 
music and gradually they are raised out of the dregs of 
human life into a higher sphere. 

Now all this would be poppycock, if it were not sub- 
stantiated by fact and experience; and Tue Erupe has for 
years been collecting these facts and experiences. In two 
great settlement schools, the East Side Music Settlement 
School and the Henry Street Musie Settlement School in 


Mui readers of THE EtupE have already seen the 
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HEIFETZ “MOVIE” DEBUT 


The new Heifetz picture proves to be a momentous argument for the value of music seen, Commissioner 
study in making fine citizens. 
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the lower East Side of New York City, amid just such 
slum conditions as this picture shows, there has not been, 
with the thousands of pupils who have passed through 
these schools in four decades, one single pupil who, after 
admission to the school, has been brought before the 
Juvenile Criminal Courts. This is based upon reports fur- 
nished to us by the schools. A letter just received at THE 
EtupE office from the famous Hull House Music School 
in Chicago, located in a district showing the second high- 
est juvenile delinquency rate in the city of Chicago, gives 
the statements of the directors of the school during the 
last forty years, Miss Eleanor Smith, Miss Gertrude Smith 
and Miss Alice Birmingham. These indicate that no con- 
tinuous student, among the thousands who have studied 
at the school in this period, ever has been charged with 
delinquency, although during the same period, hundreds 
of children in the district have required court attention. 
While in all music settlement schools there are students 
from other more fortunate districts, the majority come 
from the environment 
of the School. 

The absorbing power 
of beautiful music is 
one of the greatest dis- 
ciplinary forces in life. 
This same _ principle 
applies to children in 
all classes, and in many 
cases even more so to 
the so-called fortunate 
children in homes 
where there is plenty, 
which frequently 
means “plenty of in- 
dulgence,” bringing 
disaster to these undis- 
ciplined children. This 
is something which 
surely calls for the 
serious attention of all 
civic minded people. 

At a private view 
of “They Shall Make 
Music,” just before its 
New York appearance, 
your editor sat beside 
one of the greatest po- 
lice commissioners 
New York has ever 


Mulrooney, and _ he 
said that this picture 
should do an enormous amount of good, because it is based 
upon actual conditions which can be remedied by music. 

THe EtubeE strongly recommends all of its readers to 
see “They Shall Make Music” and urges the parents of 
children, everywhere, not to miss it. 

We heartily wish that every legislator of city, state or 
nation, could see “They Shall Have Music,” so that they 
might, once and for all, realize that the purchase of music 
lessons, or the purchase of musical instruments, is not a 
process of pouring money down an artistic rat hole, but 
rather that of making future citizens through a training 
not possible by any other means, 

We are pleased to receive news from Hollywood that 
other important cinematographic productions of a high 
order, with a very decided appeal to the vast music loving 
public, are to be issued shortly. 


~ How People Are Swayed 


by Song 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


An Interview with the Distinguished Author and Commentator 


Secured Expressly for THE ETUDE By FLORENCE LEONARD 


Millions of. Americans know the name and sound wisdom of Mark Sullivan, through 
his widely syndicated newspaper articles, and through his memorable books. He is here 
persuaded to turn his penetrating journalistic eyes upon music and brings to light many 
delightful facts which our readers will be eager to peruse. 

Mr. Sullivan was born at Avondale, Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 1874. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1900, and received his L.L.B. in 1903. He has honorary 
degrees of Litt.D. from Brown University and Dartmouth College, and the degree of 
L.L.D. from Washington and Jefferson College, Bates College, and St. John’s College. 
He has been a member of the Board of Overseers of Harvard University, Brownly Lec- 
turer at Yale, and a member of the Board of Visitors at the U. S. Naval Academy. 
His best known work ts his contemporary history of the United States, in six volumes, 


known as “Our Times.’—Enpitor’s Note. 


“HE MOST DRAMATIC EXAMPLE that I re- 
call of masses of people swayed by song was in the 
- Progressive Party movement of 1912. In the 
mageddon” which Theodore Roosevelt precipitated by 
owing his hat in the ring,” great crowds surged up 
down the streets of New York, singing. They put 
ardor and reverence of a crusade into two old and 
iliar songs, one religious, Onward; Christian Soldiers, 
the other semi-religious, a revival of the Civil War 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
he effect of these stirring songs by thousands of 
es, on the emotions of both singers and listeners, was 
1omenal. No art of oratory could match these march- 
crowds as a thriller of souls. 
nother remarkable example, where the song had a 
ngly opposite effect, was at the time of the National 
iocratic Convention of 1920, in San Francisco The 
r was Tammany. Sung by the New York delegation, 
| its band as accompaniment, the word “Tammany,” 
yn out into Ta-a-aman-c-c-e-, had, because of the 
nge vocal sound and the peculiar rhythm of the 
ibles, such an eerie effect that it created a Tammany 
er in the listeners and did harm, undeservedly, to the 
1ocratic cause. 
he head of any nation,. who desires war, knows that 
“an depend on song to rouse and to keep alive the 
it of war among the people. The Marseillaise and Die 
ht am Rhein are two famous examples of the war 
r; and they have created more war spirit among the 
enry of their respective nationalities than any fiery 
ory of statesmen. 
Ow what is cause and what is effect in this matter 
he influence of singing, is hard to determine. The 
y” is still more difficult to analyze, and it goes very 
. The influence of scents and the memory of them are 
ited as perhaps the strongest of influences. But the 
lence and associations of sound are so strong as to be 
cult to understand, 


Sounds of the Voice Have Influence 


2 SOUNDS OF MY PERSONAL VOICE, without reference to 
ds, can have a strong effect on the emotions of my 
ers. The sound of a syllable with an O, as in glorious 
old, distinctly affects the ear. President Roosevelt, by 
effective use of inflections of his voice, over the radio, 
d move people by reciting the Polish alphabet. There 
_ deep significance in this fact, especially since the 
© came into the world. 

every book I have written I have made the test 
eading it aloud to a man and having him read it 
to me, in order to make sure of a musical effect, 
eable effect, to find the “euphonious word,” I 
*, of course, for the word that is intellectually exact, 
I strive to make sentences that are rhythmical 


you read “Ethan Frome?” No. Then will you 
these questions: Does the sound of the title sug- 
comedy or tragedy as the subject? Yes, tragedy. 
| suggest summer or winter? Yes, winter. Does it 
at the scene is laid in the South or in New 
New England, of course. Whenever I have 
ese questions of anyone who did not try to 
it thought merely of the sound, I have always 

ers. See what that woman did! With her 


combinations of vowels and consonants she suggested the 
whole mood of her story. 


Sounds That I Remember 


I HAVE ALWAYS BEEN SUSCEPTIBLE to sound effects. The 
clank, clank of the whetstone against the scythe, the low 
and high notes of the ax in the woods, and the swish, 
roar and crash of the falling tree; the two pitched whine 
of the crosscut saw, high 
for the faster sawyer, 
lower for the slower one; 
these are vivid in memory. 
The bells, as I heard them 
across the hills; the frogs 
—especially the voices of 
the “knee-deeps” not yet 
fully out of the swamp, 
all are potént to evoke 
the past. But these sounds 
were not the only ones 
which early fixed my at- 
tention. The differences in 
vowel sounds, such as my 
father’s pronunciation of 
ca (tea) as ay (tay)— 
eighteenth century Eng- 
lish preserved in Ireland 
after it had changed else- 
where; his accenting of 
syllables to conform to 
the cadence of Elizabethan 
verse (as I afterward 
learned) ; and particularly — 
his violin playing of .old 
Trish tunes; these sounds 
and similar ones made 
impressions on my mind 
which never can be erased. ' 
Perhaps they explain in 
part why the importance 
of song in a nation’s his- 
tory has been of such 
great interest to me. 

Plato said, in “The Re- 
public,” “The introduction 
of a new kind of music 
must be shunned as im- 
periling the whole state, 
since styles of music are 
never disturbed without 
affecting the most import- 
ant political institutions. The new style, gradually gaining 
a lodgment, quietly insinuates itself into manners and 
customs; and from these it issues a greater force .. . 
goes on to attack laws and constitutions, displaying the 
utmost impudence, until it ends by overturning every- 
thing, both in public and in private.” 

Certain it is that the mood of a whole country at a 
given time has its relation to the popular music of that 
time. It is true also that a strong national mood may be 
created by popular music. The general mood is now a 
gloomy one, but if some one of great vitality were to 
step up to the radio with a “Yip-I-Addy-I-Ay” song, ‘the 
mood would change all through the United States. 


Typical Moods in Son gs 


A SONG OF THE LATE 1920's, expressing the spirit of the 
boom years, was called My God, How the Money Rolls 
in. The words ran, 

My sister she works in the laundry, 

My father makes synthetic gin, 

My mother she takes in washing, 

My God, how the money rolls in. 

But about three years later everyone was singing a dif- 
ferent tune, Brother, Can You Spare a Dime? and that 
tune lasted, with its mood, until the elections of 1932, 
when a vision of hope found expression in Happy Days 
Are Here Again, Then, after only two or three years, 
everyone was singing The Music Goes Round and Round, 
and a good many things besides music were going round 
and round. I cannot yet name the logical successor to that 
song. It may not have been written. 


Some Effects of Jazz 


THE JAZZ PERIOD is a most distinctive era in the popular 
music of America. It began longer ago than is commonly 
realized. It began in 1911, with Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band, written by Irving Berlin. This song “set the 
shoulders of America swinging with [a new] syncopated 
jubilance,” as Alexander Woollcott wrote. It marked a 
revolution in American popular music and it corresponded 
with a revolution in popular manners. For it was about 
this time that women began, generally, to smoke, that 
they began going to night clubs—then called cabarets— 
and that the short skirt came into vogue. 

At the same time there came similar changes in dances. 
“Ragtime” became popular, as the song Everybudy’s Doiw 
It, attested. The favorite dances were the turkey-trot and 
the tango. (About 1914, when our government had some 
difficulty with Mexico, the hesitation waltz, then popular, 
was borrowed to describe President Wilson’s Mexican 
policy, his alternate truculences and timidities as “one step 
forward, one step backward, sidestep, hesitate.’’) 

The old waltz and the 
two-step fell into disuse. 
The popularity of the rag- 
time dances continued and 
grew more extravagant 
until about 1920, which 
was the real period of 
jazz. The waltz, with its 
gentle sentimentality and 
stately dignity, had been 
a part and a symbol of 
the standards of manners 
that accompanied it, its 
tempo the tempo of the 
national pulse. The rowdy 
gate crashers that elbowed 
it to the side of the room 
came in a jeering spirit, 
jeering at old time styles 
of music and dancing. 


Origins of Jazz 
Dip THE NEW STYLE OF 
MUSIC originate in the 
South, as some writers 
believe? In the old darky 
songs, those which had by 
this time achieved a se- 
cure place in American 
song lore, there was surely 
to be found that synco- 
pated rhythm which later 
became the chief substance 
of the ragtime. It is in the 
first lines of Car-ry-y-y 
me back to old Vir- 
gin-ny-y-y, and of Swing 
low-ow-ow, sweet chario- 
ot. But it is also found in 
other music. It is a char- 
acteristic of the Hun- 
garian rhythm, the “Hun- 
garian catch,” and it may 
have become popular because of the strange infusion of 
alien tastes—Hungarian, Russian and others—in the great 
metropolis of New York. For in any country, at any time, 
the popular vogues of art, music and drama, are de- 
termined by the metropolis. By the momentum acquired 
there, they spread throughout the country. 


Enter the Coon Song 
But THE ARTIFICIAL EXTRAVAGANCE of the cakewalk, in 
the early 1900's, the extravagant response to rhythm, ex- 
aggerated beyond even the darky’s natural response, 
began the vogue for “ragging it,” and marked the tran- 
sition to the new kind of song, the coon song. 
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The true darky songs, because they re- 
flected pathetic conditions, were nearly all 
mournful. The last of these was written 
about 1880, by James A. Bland, a Negro. 
De Golden Wedding and Oh! Dem Golden 
Slippers were in this collection. But then 
there came a period of nearly ten years in 
which no new ones were written. In 1900 ap- 
peared the coon song, and this was typical 
of a change in the Negro as well as in 
the popular music. 

The first type of song represents the 
spirit of the American Negro. It is in- 
digenous to the country. The second type 
represents what the white folks taught the 
darky to think the white folks would like 
from the darkies. Many of the coon songs 
were written by persons not familiar with 
Negro life, or only familiar with it as it 
was found in the background of a city like 
New York. 

The difference between these types of 
song is illustrated by comparing two written 
about the same subject, but a generation 
apart. Gib "Me dat Watermillion was com- 
posed some time before 1882, in Tennessee. 
It was sung for more than thirty years, 
beginning in 1894, at the Gridiron Dinners 
in Washington, and was heard with un- 
varying delight by eight Presidents of the 
United States. The second verse runs thus: 

Oh, de ham bone am good, de bacon 

am sweet, 

‘Possum meat am very, very fine; 

But gib me, oh gib me, oh how I wish 

you would, 

Dat watermillion hangin’ on de vine. 

The coon song which was written in 
1900, and many miles from Tennessee, has 


a different title, more nasal in sound, 
am’, Lam .aty. 
Cow meat am good and sweet, roast 


veal it am fine, 

Kidney stew I love, too 

am divine ; 

But of all de meats dat’s good to eat, 

from turkey down to ham, 

De one dat tickles ma palate de most is 

lan’, lam’, lam’. 

The coon songs which attempted accurate 
characterization dealt with the new Negro, 
his altered status, his effort to adjust him- 
self to an economic system evolved by the 
white man, as well as with his racial char- 
acteristics. The relationship of these songs 
to jazz and jazz dancing is clear, whether 
they are considered as causes or as results. 


; pork chops 


Lasting Appeal in a Song 


IF ONE SEEKS FOR PERMANENT POPULARITY, 
for lasting influence of a song, it seems 
hardly too strong a statement to say that 
it is found in words of sentiment, perhaps 
verging on sentimentality, in music of the 
same type, yet music which conforms to 
standards of good writing and avoids the 
bizarre. The sales records of one such song, 
during the years of 1898 to 1928 reached a 
total of 2,670,750. This included all ar- 
rangements of the song. The name of that 
song is The Rosary. The words were writ- 
ten by Robert Cameron Rogers, the music 
by Ethelbert Nevin. “It touched hands with 
the most exalted in poetry and music; it 
stands out in this record of popular songs 
like a solitary. tall lily in a garden rather 
given to marigolds and zitnias,” as I have 
written elsewhere. How it influenced audi- 
ences Mme. Schumann-Heink told vididly. 
At the first familiar phrase of the intro- 
duction there would be a burst of applause. 
Then came silence that grew tenser and 
tenser. “I can see and feel on every face 
before me,” she said, “that what is in my 
heart is in theirs.” This song “was to music 
what Watt’s Hope is to pictorial art, some- 
thing so definite and concrete as instantly 
to thrill the simplest understanding of 
beauty, while conveying no offense to those 
most conscious of being zsthetés—a con- 
tribution to the emotional enrichment of 
the average man, to the elevation of the 
people’s taste, a service best understood 
when The Rosary is compared with some 
of the other sentimental songs of the 
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period.” A rare in its beauty. 


Value of Music for Young People 


I MYSELF NEVER HAD ANY LESSONS in music. 
I regret that lack. I believe that all chil- 
dren should be required to study music up 
to a certain point. For all arts are related 
to each other. I say to my children that if 
the government should collapse there is 
always one way of earning a living. Any- 
one, who can sing a song, play a tune, tell 
a story or give an oration, can pass the 
hat and be sure of his living. One who can 
sing a song is a big man, even to-day. 
What is writing a novel but the prelude to 
passing the hat? The primitive form of all 
such endeavors was a “Come all ye” song, 
or story—and the hat was passed. The next 


jewel 


development was hiring a hall and selling 
admissions. 


Music in the Home 


I DEPLORE THE DECLINE in the habit of mak- 
ing music at home, in the family. In our 
day music has become too easy to get, 
vicariously. At home all we now need to do 
is to push a button or turn a knob; but at 
home, when I was a boy, we children had 
to amuse ourselves. We told stories, we 
sang songs; my father would get out his 
fiddle, tune the strings, and begin‘his reper- 
tory of songs from Ireland, to which he 
had added only a few American tunes, such 
as The Virginia Reel; Old Folks at Home; 
and other such favorites. My brothers 
(Continued on Page 677) 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO Tuts MonTH 


PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
widely recognized Amer- 
ican authority on piano 
playing and musical es- 
sayist, finished an article, 
“On the Use of the 
Pedal,” with these illum- 
inating paragraphs: 

“There are many pe- 
culiar effects to be produced with the 
aid of the pedal; one or two examples 
are given by way of illustration. Put 
the pedal down at the commencement 
of the last arpeggio of the cadenza in 
Seeling’s ‘Loreley’;« then play the first 
five notes with the left hand, the next 
five with the right, taking the upper 
B-flat with the left; now release. the 
pedal, still holding the notes with the 
right hand, then remove the fingers of 
that hand, still holding the B-flat with 
the left.. When neatly done, 
duces a novel effect. Again, put down 
both pedals at the first measure of 
Rubinstein’s ‘Kamennoi Ostrow,’ No. 
22; then commencing ppp make a very 
marked cres. to the end of the measure, 
followed by an equal sudden dim. at 
the beginning of the second measure, 
striking the keys just enough to pro- 


this pro-* — 


duce the faintest possible tone, and 
holding both pedals through the two 
measures. This is an effect difficult to 
describe, but a beautiful one when care- 
fully made. Many other pedal effects 
will occur to the thoughtful student. 

“The pedal should be so neatly han- 
died that the listener is hardly conscious 
of its use. The dampers should never 
be allowed to: fall upon the strings with 
an audible sound, for, in addition to the 
unpleasantness of the blow itself, there 
results a vibration of the strings that 
will be sure to blur_the playing. Neither 
should the. pedal itself be struck with 
the foot, keep the heel always upon the 
floor with the point of the shoe resting 
upon the pedal, and raise and lower 
the foot from the ankle joint, never re- 
moving the foot from the pedal while 
the latter is in use. 

“Tf, in addition to” these mechanical 
rules (which aré by no means exhaust- 
ive), the pupil possesses an ear made 
sensitive by careful listening to his own 
performance, and has some knowledge 
of harmony, as well as the principles of 
phrasing, the use of the pedal will, in- 
stead of obscuring, lend new beauty and 
clearness to the playing.” 
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Shall We Educate the Parents? 
By RUTH E. WOODS 


Most PARENTS want their children to have 
the advantage of some musical training. 
Perhaps they are able to give their chil- 
dren advantages which their parents were 
not able to give them, and they wish to 
realize their ambition in the children. So 
the mother calls Miss X. who has “given” 
lessons to other children in the neighbor- 
hood, and asks her what she charges and 
how. many pupils she has—not what her 
teaching aims are or about her procedure 
with children. 
- Often a teacher who would do outstand- 
ing work if she had the chance is handi- 
capped by these parental attitudes. She 
would like to give her pupils an experi- 
ence in rhythms and listening and singing, 
and then permit them to grow into the 
performance of music. But no, a child’s 
mother wants him to play as soon as pos- 
sible, not aware that a meaningful experi- 
ence might enhance his future years. : 
It is ideal to let the children make their 
own instruments and then to learn to play 
them. The aim is not to make each child 
a soloist, but to be a part of an ensemble. 
Too few parents realize the value of 
ensemble music as a creative experience 
for themselves and their children. There 
are groups over the country enjoying “A 
Little Night music,” but these groups are 


rare, though growing rapidly in number. 

To insure regular practice periods the 
piano should not be in the family living 
room. A child cannot play his lesson when 
mother is entertaining her bridge club, or 
father wants to listen to the radio, or when 
someone wants to talk over the telephone. 

An excuse familar to the. music teacher 
s “home work.” The writer is interested 
in a movement to abolish home work. But, 
because such work gives the parents more 
leisure, they want their children to study 
at night. They had to, why shouldn’t their 
children? Do parents sometimes like to 
punish their children, though they are not 
conscious of such a wish? 

Encourage your child to learn music 
that he may let the rhythm of the ages 
flow through him in interpreting the 
classics ; that he may play for some friends 
to sing or to dance; that he may be a part 
of a group in contributing, not the solo, 
but perhaps just a needed inner harmony; 
and last of all that he may sometimes 
enter into the realm of make-believe where 
he may feel that there is perhaps some- 
where someone who understands the pe- 
culiar longing of his childish soul to be 
understood, not admired for playing a 
florid composition which brings only a> 
caress to the ego. 


Increasing the 
Attendance at 
Pupils’ Recitals 


By NELLE S. SCALES 


FRoM ALL PARTS of the country we 
the complaint from teachers that attenc 
at recitals of music pupils has deer 
to an alarming extent. Many teacher 
they cannot always get the parent 
attend. If many of the recitals are si 
to some we have attended in the past 
months, our sympathy is wholly 
parents. 4 
We had an opportunity to attend re 
given by the pupils of two notably 
cessful teachers of primary and i 
mediate grades, the same grades — 
by the writer. Because the recital 
public and the enrollment of each t 
was large, we expected to see many f 4 
in the audience; in reality we saw f 
people than attend our own recitals: 
We were given printed programs | 
covered two whole pages, listing the n 
of the composition, composer, and 
former. The recitals began fifteen 
twenty minutes late, and lasted one 
and fifty minutes, and two hours, re! 
tively! The pupils performed beaut 
almost perfectly, but not an explan 
or annotation was given during the 4 
afternoon. We enjoyed much of eac 
cital, but this would not have 
case were we not a teacher; and in 
of being a teacher, we realize further | 
such recitals should not be given too o 
We as teachers should take into co 
eration that times have changed. Pe 
are busy. They do not feel that they 
two or three hours to give just to | 
Johnny or Mary play the little pieces 
or she has played dozens of times at h 
however much it might encourage Jo 
Mary, or the teacher. And encouragey 
to the pupil and teacher is the basis of 
attendance at all recitals nowadays, 
if people want music, all they have ti 
is turn the dial of the radio and get 
thing from symphonies down. Hoy 
talented primary and intermediate p 
may be, and however perfectly they 
form, they are still just embryo music 
as far as the general public is concer 
and it is very easy, indeed, for the p 
to get an overdose at one recital. 
With primary pupils there should ne 
more than a_ thirty-five minute 
preferably twenty-five, and that with a 
tations; the children dearly love to 
them, and it is found that, having giv 
few, explanations, they feel a greater 
nity and responsibility in playing a c 
position. Sometimes the whole recite 
given in the form of a play, and incl 
four, six, and eight-hand numba 
children love them and so do the par 
With intermediate grades, we len 
the program to forty minutes (never f 
than forty-five). If there are too 1 
pupils for that length of recital, 
divided and give group recitals. 
or mimeographed programs are 
ing the place, date, hour, name of 
position, composer, and performer; ¢ 
bottom of the page the time limit a 
is indicated: “Entire program no 
than —— minutes.” Also “Public i 
dially invited.” We send a copy 
parents of each pupil, post some it 
spicuous places; and send one to th 
newspaper. When the time for the 
arrives the hall will be filled with 
one member of every pupil’s 1i 
many friends of all. We let n 
us from beginning on time. 
cital is over, many people say 


ugh. We thanie { 


been 


4 


not long eno 


vite them to be on the 


PAUL HINDEMITH 


IME IS THE ONLY TEST by which a work of 
art may be properly appraised. Unless a composer 
consciously chooses to cater to a known and 
finite public taste, which is infinitely different from 
lat which the world already knows, he is likely to suffer 
tterly from the attacks of those who are valiantly fight- 
for the music of yesterday and who resent change of 
wy kind. This has happened so many times in the his- 
ry of art, particularly musical art, that it seems almost 
tuous to mention it. What, for instance, in this day 
mld be more obvious than the beautiful, clean, pure 
‘chitectural lines of Franz Josef Haydn. Everything 
ems so simple, so clear, so open, when placed beside 
1e music of some of our later composers. Yet, in Haydn's 
wn day, well established critics tried to influence Em- 
sror Joseph II by calling Haydn a trickster and a 
ountebank. One of his worst crimes, according to his 
‘itics, was trying to form a new school; and his com- 
sitions were classed as trifling, hastily put together, 
nd overloaded. Imagine this of Haydn, whom so many 
jusical snobs now reject as unbearably old fashioned! 
ine can still learn much from “Papa” Haydn. 
“When we come to Beethoven, he is found faced by a 
arrage of offensive criticism which in this day seems 
ymical. Listen to this! One of the most gifted composers 
nd critics of the period was the Bohemian, Johann Wen- 
| Tomaschek, who wrote of Beethoven, “Harmony, 
sunterpoint and eurhythm, and particularly musical 
sthetics, he did not seem to have overly much at heart; 
mee, his larger works are defaced by occasional trivial- 
Only in the archives of the largest libraries can one 
sreserved any of the one hundred and ten works 
Tomaschek, Beethoven's critic. They are practically 
ever heard in this day, except as relics of a departed era. 
chard Wagner had to contend with a wave of acid 
like that which has greeted few other com- 


convinced that Wagner was all wrong and they 
ht. Wagner’s critics are now chiefly known 

ey deliberately bumped their heads up against 
of Wagner's marvelous artistic structures. Let 
some of the criticisms which the genius of 
lad to read. When “Das Rheingold” was given 


“When the King (Lud- 
wig) left the box there 
broke out an immense 
tumult of applause and 
hisses; in the end the 
enthusiasts conquered, 
for politeness forbade, 
when the curtain was 
raised, that the ex- 
hausted singers should 
suffer after nearly four 
hours of strain. The 
success of the opera 
can be regarded as at 
best an equivocal suc- 
cess.” Even the cele- 
brated critic, Hanslick, 
wrote that he “regret- 
ted that he had to un- 


ume, GH, i elt; 


By 
PAUL HINDEMITH 


A Conference with the Most Discussed of 
Modern Composers, Secured Expressly for 
The Etude Music Magazine 


‘By HOWARD DONGAN LAIRD 


Paul Hindemith was born at Hanau, Germany, November 16, 1895. 
His family is Silesian. He lives in Switzerland and his music is barred 
in the land of his birth, not because of any racial restriction, but 
because the powers that be do not approve of his kind of modernism 

He ts said to have been an able violinist at the age of thirteen; and 
he studicd' at the Hoch Conservatorium under Arnold Mendelssohn 
and Bernard Sekels. It is something of a surprise to those who learn 
that for many years he played in cinemas, dance bands and in musical 
comedy theaters. For eight years he was concertmaster in the Frank 
furt Opera and became familiar with the operatic repertoire. Jovial, 
bland, blue-eyed and extremely unassuming, it is hard to believe that 
he is recognized as one of the leading young iconoclasts in his country. 

For many years, he devoted his attention to quartet playing. The 
Amar-Hindemith Quartet became a leading group of Europe. His 
works, performed at European Festivals, commanded wide attention 
for their constructive and radical tendencies. On the other hand, 
he regards his own music as “Gebrauchsmusik” (practical music, or 
music of the people). His early works reflected the types of his great 
predecessors: Brahms, Strauss, Debussy and Reger; but his later 
works are distinctly Hindemith and none other. He has composed ten 
works for the theater including “Mathis der Mohler,’ an opera in 
seven scenes. There are seven works for large orchestras, including a 
symphonic suite from the opera “Mathis der Mohler’; two concertos 
for small orchestras; and compositions for other instrumental groups; 
making, all together, over forty works. Of piano solos and piano duets, 
vocal solos and choral numbers, there are nineteen in all, to which 
may be added two sonatas for organ and twenty-one picces for spe- 
cial objectives and occasions, including his music for the movies 
and for mechanical instruments. When he was attacked in his native 
land for writing music that was unacceptable to the New Régime, 
he was ably defended in the Algemeine Musikzeitung, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. While treated personally with consideration in his native 
land, it was made clear to him that the governmental authorities of 
the Third Reich would not tolerate his works. Therefore, his remarks 
in this conference are of especial interest-—Epitor’s Note 


dergo the torture of hearing: ‘Das Rheingold’ again.” 


The Source of Originality 


“THE BASIS OF ALL worth while composition must be, of 
course, inspiration and worth while musical ideas; after 
these comes technic.. There seems to- be an impression 
that there is in this day, too much of technic. It is my 
impression that there is not nearly technic enough. One 
cannot learn how to be a composer, in the modern sense, 
by a few years of harmony, counterpoint and theory in a 
conservatory. It requires years of daily intimacy with 
music of all kinds, not merely the process of playing it 
or hearing it, but that of investigating and studying this 
music as a great natural phenomenon. One must have had 
fine teachers, when they can be obtained; but what we 
learn from teachers is only the first step of a grand 
escalier, a magnificent staircase ascending to the clouds. 
This is the process which all great composers have fol- 
lowed, particularly such modern masters as_ Strauss, 
Pfitzner, Reger, Debussy and Stravinsky. 

“When a composer writes, he must be able to do so 
without any consciousness of technic. A great novelist 
or a dramatist surely never thinks of grammar, of syntax 
or rhetoric. If he were obliged to do that, everything 
he wrote would be artificial, unnatural and temporal. 


Moreover, some very fine authors have hardly ever stud- 
ied grammar in a formal way. What they know they have 
inbibed unconsciously through association with cultured 
people. For the same reason I think that it is unfortunate 
that so many composers expect to get their inspiration 
from a keyboard. Ivory and ebony keys, or fiddle strings, 
are poor sources of originality. It is true that, while im- 
provising, an excellent melody may crop up; but the best 
ideas are those which come when one is thinking of 
music only and not of any instrument. A piano keyboard 
is sometimes very desirable for trying out compositions 
and revising them. Many composers use the piano legiti- 
mately for this purpose. That is, a keyboard is very useful 
as an instrument of control, but its value as an instrument 
of invention is not great. 

“In my own case, I am almost always on tours; and, 
if I had to wait for a keyboard or an instrument, I could 
not compose anything. You see, I am presenting the im- 
portance of imagination in composition. To me, the com- 
poser must be wholly unhampered by mechanical con- 
trivances of any kind. This presupposes absolute pitch, 
which I possess. It is my conviction, however, that ab 
solute pitch is by no means merely a gift. I believe that 
it can be cultivated, that almost anyone with musical 
inclinations can by means of intense concentration and 
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untiring practice develop absolute pitch. 
Certainly this is an interesting subject for 
experiment which many teachers may test 
with their pupils. What is absolute pitch? 
Nothing but pitch memory. If one can re- 
member the quality as sound, the timbres, 
such as the timbres of the flute, the violin, 
the French horn, the harp; if one can re- 
member colors, red, blue, green, yellow; 
why is it not possible to develop a sense of 
absolute pitch? 


Inexhaustible Fundamentals 


“PROBABLY THE MOST ICONOCLASTIC music, 
the most radical, the most revolutionary, 
has been written during the last twenty- 
five years. Every extreme has been now 
apparently touched. This does not mean 
that all rhythmic and chordal combinations 
have been accomplished, that the composer 


of tomorrow can have no new and inviting 
field to enter, but it does mean that his 


fundamental means have already been 
established. 
“Some new tone colors may be added 


to the composer's palette; but these can- 
not make material changes in the structural 
basis of music. Electrical instruments 
afford an interesting field for speculation. 
I have been very much interested in them 
for years; but it is far-too early to 
prophesy what may be done in developing 
a new modus operandi in this field. Cer- 
tainly nothing can ever take the place of 
the real players in person, whether they 
play individually or in groups such as in 
your magnificent orchestras of Philadelphia 
and Boston. Musical standards‘in America, 
as in other countries, vary from the low- 


est to the highest, but the standards set by . 
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the foremost American organizations are 
as fine as the best to be found anywhere in 
the world. More than this, American audi- 
ences are fair, open-minded, and filled with 
curiosity to hear new works with new 
ideas and new styles. 

“The process of creative composition is 
a wholly individual matter. Musicians, for 
the most part, have composed not so much 
because they wanted to, but because the 
force to compose is irresistible. Social 
changes, politics and war may affect the 
composer’s life, as they did the lives of 
every master from Palestrina to the present 
day; but, just as the springs continue to 
flow and the trees and flowers throughout 
the world continue to bloom, so more and 
more will music continue to be created, 
despite philosophies, ideologies, -isms, air- 
planes, submarines and a world of strife.” 


The Tragedy of a Deaf Musician 


The Dramatic Fate of F riedrich (Bedrich) Smetana 
By DR. WALDEMAR SCHWEISHEIMER 


composer, like Beethoven, became 

deaf. Also, like Beethoven, he was 
fully aware of the tragic nature of his 
fate. On one occasion he described the dif- 
ficulties with which he had to contend: 
“Just imagine the whirl of music within 
a man who has lost his sense of hearing. 
Nobody has the slightest idea how a deaf 
person’s thoughts evaporate. If I do not 
write them down at once, after a little 
while I do not know what they are, and 


G compose THE GREAT. CZECH. 


I was famed as a possessor of a phenom- 
enal memory!” 
Smetana’s life span ran from 1824 to 


1884. He was, in his day, a famous pianist 
and a good friend of Franz Liszt, who had 
recognized Smetana’s talent very early. 
Twice during his childhood he was seri- 
ously ill, although not much is known about 
the nature of his disease. For several years 
Smetana was occupied as conductor in 
Goteborg, then in Prague, where he con- 
ducted at the Prague National Theater. 
One of his first operas was “The Bartered 
Bride,” which was an immediate and great 
success. To-day it is well known in all 
civilized countries. This opera was written 
in 1866. In 1874 the composer’s hearing 
was so seriously impaired that he was 
obliged to leave his position as conductor 
at the opera. Thereafter he lived in the 
country. 

At first he noticed that he heard a sound 
differently in each ear: the high notes 
sounded differently in his right ear than 
in his left ear. However, his deafness 
bothered him less than the humming and 
the noises in his ears, which were louder 
than his inner sense of musical hearing. 
This was exactly the same as with Bee- 
thoven who always stated that his deafness 
bothered him less than the noises which 
he heard constantly. In addition, Smetana 
showed signs of dizziness which made him 
stagger when he walked. He went to see 
many physicians, some of whom forbade 
him to listen to music, in order to spare 
his sense of hearing, while others tried 
local treatment. None of these treatments, 
however, were successful. 

For a long time Smetana was troubled 
by an irrepressible A-flat major chord, 
which he heard in the highest position as 
though played by piccolos. In this state he 
wrote a series of important compositions 
of which he said, “Of all these works I 
have not heard one note, and yet they lived 
within me and produced, by mere imag- 
ination, tears of emotion and enthusiasm 
and delight.” At times he would be so 
badly depressed by his suffering that he 
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would sit for hours without motion and 
think of nothing but his misfortune. 

Like Beethoven, Smetana tried to forget 
his suffering in his work. He has illus- 
trated by music his tragic fate, with touch- 
ing impressiveness, in the last movement 
of his celebrated string quartet, “Aus 
meinem Leben.” Smetana has told about 
the reasons for the creation of this work 
in a letter, which shows clearly that he 
had then already fully realized the grave 
importance of his disease. “For six years, 
I have been completely deaf,” he writes. 
“Since that time, no one sound has reached 
my ear. 1 have to imagine the sounds and 
can thus hear them as in a dream only. 
And thus I wrote this quartet as a rem- 
iniscence of a better and past time. I have 
described the beginning of my deafness, 
and I have attempted to show it in the 
manner as I have done it in the finale of 
the quartet with the E* (the second E 
above the treble staff) on the first violin. 
For weeks before I was completely deaf- 
ened, 1 had been pursued each evening 
between six and seven o’clock by the loud 
sound of the A-flat major chord (A-flat, 
E-flat, C) in the highest position, as if 
played by piccolos. This would last half 
an hour, sometimes even a whole’ hour 
without interruption, and I could not do 
anything about it. This occurred regularly, 
daily, like a warning call for the future. 
Therefore I have tried to represent this 
terrible catastrophe in my fate by the 
shrill, yelling E in the finale. That is why 
this E must be executed fortissimo during 
its entire length.” 

Smetana had no pains in his ears. Dur- 
ing the performance of his opera “Libussa” 
(1881), the composer could not hear one 
sound. Yet he was not discouraged in his 
work. He wrote, during this period, some 


‘diagnosed as general paralysis. 
case, it is probable that the nerves of hear- ° 


of his most particularly beautiful songs. 

Smetana’s illness took a completely dif- 
ferent course from that of Beethoven, who, 
it is true, was entirely deaf during the last 
years of his life but was in all other 
respects mentally well and efficient. In the 
year 1882 Smetana’s ability to speak ceased 
(motoric aphasia), pointing to a disturb- 
ance in the brain. Beside the noises in his 
ears, he believed he heard voices. He 
wrote, “In my head there is not only a 
hum, it also speaks with many voices. It 
whistles or sings, a discord of voices whose 
originators I cannot see, they laugh and 
insult me; they call me an idiot.” He then 
wrote a second string quartet, in C major, 
which he introduced with the words: 
“Composed during a nervous disease which 
was originated by deafness.” 

During the occasional bright interrup- 
tions of his disease, which developed pro- 
gressively, he completed his last. opera, 
“The. Devil’s Wall,’ and a composition, 
“Carnival in Prague.” He suffered mani- 
acal outbursts and sudden phases of ex- 
altation, he saw hallucinations, and finally 
insanity seized the composer. In 1884 he 
was taken to an insane asylum in Prague, 
where he died after a short time. 

There is no uniform explanation for the 
type of Smetana’s deafness. A certain 
Czech physician believes that the composer 
had Otosclerosis (hardening of the ear), 
that is a disease of the middle ear, which 
causes the auditory ossicles to grow to- 
gether. However, he does not give proof 
for this diagnosis. Other physicians give 
as cause for the ear disease, the composer’s 
disease of the brain, which has been 
In any 


ing had been affected, not the middle ear. 

The same thing applied to Beethoven: 
the progressive deafening diminished the 
musical value of his compositions in no 
way. The deafness appeared in both cases 
only after the~ composers had mastered 
thoroughly the entire technic of instru- 
mentation and composition. The case of a 
person who was born deaf. is entirely dif= 
ferent from that of a person who has be- 
come deaf during his life. For-the former, 
sound and music will remain a secret that 
cannot be solved; just as, for a person 
who was born blind, the color of the rose, 
which he can smell and touch, will ra 
remain inconceivable. _ 3 

For decades, Smetana could hear nor- 
salty, Thereby, he had gathered enough 
experience to be able to make use of this 
training during the last, the deaf period , 
of his life. 
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ILLIAM S. PALEY, presid 
W of the Columbia  Broadcasti 

System, stated recently that la 
year was one of the most fruitful of a 
years in Columbia’s program operation 
Improvements in established programs ay 
developments of new ones Ned to bett 
programs and better program balance. 

“It is interesting to note that since ft 
role of radio broadcasting has become co 
tinuously more important,” says Mr. Pale 
“as a means of mass communication of i 
formation—in addition to its réle in ¢ 
field of entertainment, education and 
ture—there is increasing evidence of | 
quickening of public thought on this su 
ject.” The most spectacular development 
in broadcasting services during the ye 
he contends, were in the field of intel 
national news; at the same time the Ame 
ican national scene was also a source ¢ 
considerable news broadcasting. Of tH 
programs which have become accepte 
CBS institutions, the Church of the A 
continued to bring Sunday religious se 
ices to its large audience; the Ne: 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchest 
increased its audience of nationwide lister 
ers; the Children’s Hour grew in mer 
and approval of children, parents and ed 
cators; the Columbia Composer’s Co 
mission provided a splendid new group ¢ 
musical works for radio; and the Amer 
ican School of the Air found greater ac 
ceptance in the class rooms of the natio 

Sooner or later, it was bound to happe 
Yes, they have a musical-quiz on the ail 
If you do not know about it, and are i 
terested, tune in Sundays at 4:00 P.M 
EST (Columbia network). The program - 
appropriately entitled “So You Think Yo 
Know Music!” 

Richard Leonard, production director ‘ 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, believe 
that the radio would appeal to Wagne 
Berlioz, Rimsky-Korsakoff and other g 
composers of the past, if they were aliv 
to-day, “not because ‘of any limitation: 
but because of its new possibilities i 
sounds and combinations of instruments 
He feels they would be writing~ for it 
they were here. 

“Radio has enabled composers and cor 
ductors to discover in music,” says M 
Leonard, “defects and weaknesses 
have always been inherent to it. In 


cast music, conductors have given tl 
classics a new eloquence.”* He feels ha 
more conductors should follow the lead « 

Stokowski, Toscanini and Bruno Walter : 
their willingness to experiment with broz 
cast music to get the best results’ 

balance. © 
When a conductor sends part of hig 0 


an entire brass section leaves its accus 
tomed position to play into the open pi 
with the strings held down by: the sosten 
pedal ; when a trumpeter directs his 
into a bucket of water; when one cla 
ist plays without a mouthpiece and anot 
plays with only a mouthpiece ; when r 
musicians do things of this. sort, they 
pioneering in a new technic for t 
music of the future, 7 
Who are these pioneers? Chi 
dance bands, Mr. Leonard says 
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F THE MANY QUESTIONS 

that have been put to me by young 

contraltos, all over the country, 
here is one so often repeated that it seems 
good point with which to begin a talk 
» singing students. The question is, “How 
ar up shall an alto voice carry its chest 
ones, and where shall the high register 
egin?” Vocalists who think in these terms 
re laboring under the false impression 
hat the deeper voice has three. separate 
egisters: the deep range, the middle range, 
nd the high one. They appear to believe, 
urther, that there are separate boundaries 
vithin the tonal scale, which can be marked 
ff, much as the separate colors are marked 
ff on a color chart. As long as such an 
mpression persists, there is need for cor- 
ecting it. 
As a matter of fact, there is no such 
hing as a boundary of range within the 
omplete tonal compass. Of course, there 
; a note below which one cannot go; sim- 
larly, there is a note above which one 
annot go. But between those two natural 
imits, the vocal scale should be completely 
yen and unbroken. The purpose of scale 
uilding is to effect a uniform passage 
rom deep tones to middle. ones, from 
niddle tones to high ones. The full scale— 
vhich takes long years for its mastery— 
nust progress from tone to tone smoothly, 
vithout the slightest variation in color or 
uality. Thus the mental approach, which 
hinks in terms of frontiers of range, de- 
eats the very purpose of practicing. That, 
erhaps, is the best answer to the question. 
Pry to get rid of the habit of charting 
‘our voice into separate little islands of 
ange. Actually, they do not exist. Try to 
pproach your work with the idea of a 
ingle tonal line, along which you pass 
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evenly, smoothly, without the slightest 
break or change of color. 

We Follow the False 
WE HAVE BEEN LED into this error- of 


breaking up the natural range of the voice 
into little sections, by a loose use of such 
terms as “upper tones,” “middle voice,” 
and their like. These, in themselves, are 
entirely proper, provided they are cor- 
rectly employed. The middle voice, to my 
mind, is best defined as that compass of 
tones which is most natural and most fre- 
quently used. Both in practice and in the 
interpretation of songs, the middle notes 
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of the voice are sung more often than 
those at either extremity. In scale build- 
ing, too, the young singer begins with the 
note that lies most smoothly in the voice, 
and adds higher and lower tones only after 
the first note has become sure. It might 
clarify matters, perhaps, if the term “mid- 
dle voice” were regarded less as a bound- 
ary of range, than as the average, natural 
singing voice. It does lie between the upper 
and lower tones, to be sure, but it is a 
mistake to think of it as a sort of vocal 
equator that divides the full scale into 
smaller sections, requiring different tech- 
nical approach. Teach yourself to think 
of your scale as a_ single 
straight line, and the problem 
of range will become much 
simplified. 

The next thing to be con- 
sidered _is the question of 
chest tones. Actually, there is 
no such thing as a chest tone. 
Progressive teaching methods 
are rooting that curious ex- 
pression out of the singer’s 
dictionary of terms; but one 
used to hear a great deal 
about “singing on the chest,” 
and the very fact that ques- 
tions about “chest tones” still 
arise proves that the matter 
has not been entirely settled. 
We know, of course, what the 
term “chest tone’ means; it 
is that curiously thick, heavy 
tone which comes as the re- 
sult of forcing the voice. Its 
weightier quality has been 
most mistakenly confused with 
the darker coloring of the 
contralto voice. But the true 
contralto color cannot, and 
must not, be forced; either 
it is natural, or it is not con- 
tralto. The true alto voice 
carries its heavier timbre and 
darker color into the highest 
tones of its scale. Pushing on 
the voice in order to force 
quality is nothing more or 
less than faulty vocal produc- 
tion. “Chest tone” has neither 
meaning nor value—except as 
something of which to rid 
one’s self, 


On Common Ground 
CORRECT VOCAL PRODUCTION is 
the same for all voices, 
gardless of range or color. 
The breath must be supported 
by the strong muscles of the 


re- 
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Singing at the Lincoln Memorial in Washington for 
one hundred thousand listeners. 
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abdomen; it must be 
quantities at a _ time, 
cords; and it must be 
cavities behind the nose and the 
soft palate. There is no other way of 
vocalizing correctly; no way, for example, 
of resonating tone the The 
method I have outlined so briefly is the 
natural way of singing, and therefore it 
is easy. That is to say, it can and should 
be easy, if it is not hedged about with 
unnatural restrictions. It is an odd thing 
to realize, but at one time of our lives, we 
were all perfect vocalists. That was dur- 
ing our babyhood. Watch a little baby as 
it coos, or even cries, and you will see the 
perfect coordination between breathing 
and vocalizing. Notice, too, that the baby’s 
tones are always round and full. That is 
why a tiny mite of a child can make so 
much noise. It has vocal power because 
its breathing and production are entirely 
natural. It is only as one becomes self- 
conscious about the vocal instrument that 
bad habits creep in, and the old, natural 
habits have to be relearned. Tones which 
deviate from the natural method of 
onance are harsh and forced. They are un- 
pleasant to listen to, and ultimately, they 
harm the voice. 

While the natural method of singing 
can be made easy by a correct approach, 
it is no easy thing to sing well. That is 
because these natural methods of breathing 
and emission must be thoroughly and con- 
sciously mastered into a system that is at 


above 
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all times completely controlled. Oddly 
enough, the more natural a function is, 
the more difficult it is to control. We go 


through the involuntary motion of blinking 
the eyelids several thousand times a day; 
but just let us concentrate on it for a min- 
ute or two, and this blinking will increase 
so rapidly that it becomes annoying. The 
singer’s task involves three important steps. 
First, she must find her way back to that 
early, natural manner of vocalizing. In the 
second place, she must analyze this correct 
vocal emission, and become minutely aware 
of how it feels. In the third place, then, 
she must synthesize her feelings so that she 
knows exactly what she is doing, and can 
control her tonal progress with each note 
she sings. The baby’s full, round note is 
natural enough, but uncontrolled. The sing- 
er’s tone must be equally natural, and, in 
addition, it must be the result of willed 
control, 


The True Teacher 
THE SINGER'S MOST VALUABLE HELP comes 
from the teacher who not only knows what 
he is about but also is able to impart his 
counsels in a way that strikes home. I have 
always felt that teaching is a rich career 
in itself. Occasionally one hears a rather 
doubtful career aspirant saying, “I'll give 
myself another year, and then, if I don’t 

succeed as a singer, I can teach.” 
An attitude as deplorable as that should 
be discouraged. The real teacher does not 
regard his work as something to which to 


resort when other goals have failed. He 
consecrates his life to the education of 
others, and makes his work as rich and 


vital as that of any public performer. 

In preparing for a vocal career, the stu- 
dent should avoid the mistake of 
in terms of time. I am often asked, “How 
long shall I study? How long will it take 
before I can give concerts?” And I am 
sorely tempted to answer, ‘Probably f 
ever. Because the beginner, who 
work in such a mental attitude, is hope- 
lessly on the wrong track. The determining 


thinking 


tor 


goes to 


factor in building a career is not time, but 
the student’s ability to assimilate knowl- 
edge, and to give back what hi been 
learned in the form of controlled accom 
plishment. Some students are m gifted 
than others; they learn more rapidly; they 
have fewer obstacles to overcome. All these 


conditions must be taken into con 
Art cannot be sketched out on time table 
principles. While I am ardently oppose 


hurrying a career, I feel that the student 
who masters her work at an early age, 
should not be kept back simply because 
she is young. An early start can be helpful, 
provided that matured critical opinion finds 
the student’s abilities sufficient to warrant it. 


As Child, So Woman 


My own START was an early one. Indeed, I 
have expressed myself through my voice as 
long as I have known myself. I clearly re- 
call that when I was something under three 
years old, I was given a little stool as a 
present. In those days, my mother did her 
own work, and she would leave me alone 
in the dining-room while she was busy in 
the kitchen. I would sit on my stool, before 
a tiny table, and make believe that I was 
playing piano accompaniments, as I sang. 
The room was papered with a flower pat- 
tern, and the border of the wallpaper was 
all of flowers. As I played and sang, I saw 
kindly, friendly faces in the flowers, that 
laughed and sang with me. My mother used 
to say that I was a “good child,” to play 
so nicely by myself. Actually, I was not 
a bit good. I was having a glorious time, 
singing and enjoying myself with my make 
believe friends. 

At six, I joined the Junior Choir of our 
church in Philadelphia. This church was 
well known for its music, and the Junior 
Choir, of forty voices, was often invited to 
sing in other churches and even in other 
cities. But when train fare for forty became 
an item, a selected quartet would be sent 
instead of the entire group. I was always 
chosen. At thirteen, I joined the Senior 
Choir as well, singing with both groups 
until I was eighteen. My aunt, who had a 
fine soprano voice, was also a member of 
the choir, and we often sang duets. I had 
much experience, too, as substitute soloist. 
Our regular soloists had no salary; con- 
sequently they were responsible to no one 
for their Sunday appearances, and business 
or pleasure often interfered with their volun- 
teer service. On such occasions I was called 
upon for the solo, singing a soprano solo 
an octave lower, or a bass solo an octave 
higher. Thus I tested out my natural range 
and became thoroughly acquainted with 
public singing. 

Dr. Parks, our minister, fostered musical 
interest by inviting distinguished soloists to 
perform for us. Roland Hayes, who is one 
of our greatest singers, Florence Cole Tal- 
bot, and many others came, and I was al- 
lowed to appear on the program with them. 
Our guests were accomplished musicians, 
of course, and they sang classical arias and 
Lieder; but I was called on to supply the 
program’s English songs, the words of 
which were understandable to our congre- 
gation. These performances gave me new 
incentives. Understanding nothing, at that 
time, of German, French, or Italian, I 
would hang upon each note of the music, 
trying to draw the full richness and mean- 
ing of the songs from the music alone. And 
I tried to learn how to give that meaning 
to others, also without the aid of words. I 
knew, of course, that the words and music 
of a song are equally important; but none- 
theless, it was excellent practice to try to 
project the mood and meaning of a song so 
completely through music alone that a per- 
son not understanding the words could still 
carry a definite impression away with him. 

During my second year at high school I 
earned the attention of John Thomas But- 
ler, the distinguished Negro actor, who 
offered to pay for singing lessons for me, 
if my family consented. Up to that time, I 
had never had a singing lesson. Mr. Butler 
sent me to Mary S. Patterson, who heard 
me and offered to teach me without pay. 
Some months later, the Philadelphia Choral 
Society gave a benefit concert for me, and 
sent me to work with a leading contralto 
and teacher of Philadelphia, Agnes Reif- 
snyder. 

But it was through our high school prin- 
cipal that I came to port. Dr. Lucy Wilson 
had the pioneer idea of encouraging the 
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girls not merely to go to work, but even 
to work at the thing they loved best. She 
knew that, above all things, I wanted to 
sing; and, through the good offices of Lisa 
Roma, she secured me an introduction to 
David Bispham. Dr. Wilson paid, herself, 
for my audition with Mr. Bispham; but he 
was taken by death before I could begin 
work with him. Miss Roma then took me 
to Maestro Boghetti, with whom I have 
worked ever since. I have had no special 
vocal problems to overcome, and have de- 
veloped my voice along the natural lines 
of bel canto (beautiful singing) that I have 
already outlined. 

I have no special practice rules. I work 


on the material at hand, rather than on 
formal vocalises. I never sing when tired. 
Since a long season of concert touring 
brings with it an inevitable amount of fa- 
tigue, there are days when I do not practice 
at all. Under such circumstances, the strain 
on the entire physical organism, of which 
the voice is but a part, would undo the 
good of practicing. When I am especially 
interested in a song, I may keep at it for 
hours at a time. But I never sing in full 
voice longer than one hour a day, and not 
that much at any one time. The well used 
voice does not tire; still it is wiser not to 
overdo. In the matter of practice, each 
(Continued on Page 682) 


CRECENT PRECORD CRELEASES 
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MUSIC will find his orchestral 

fairy tale, Peter and the Wolf, 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Victor set M-566), one of his most in- 
genious and witty scores. A narrator 
(actor Richard Hale) tells the story, 
which the music not only enhances but 
emphasizes. As an experience this work 
is both unique and intriguing. Mr. Hale 
does a superb job, and so, too, do Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his men. To tell what 
the work is all about would not be fair 
to the prospective listener, but let us say 
it is designed to appeal to both old and 
young. And, in the most ingenious and 
diverting manner, it will enhance one’s 
knowledge of orchestral instruments, in 
case he is not sufficiently up on them. 
Cheerfully melodic, cleverly rhythmic, and 
frankly humorous, this work has already 
proven a welcome variation in the sym- 
phonic field. 

It is gratifying to observe that the 
American conductor, Howard Barlow, 
turns away from the beaten path in some 
of his recordings with the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra. Fol- 
lowing his splendid performatice of Haydn’s 
seldom heard “Symphony in B-flat” (B. & 
H. No. 98), Barlow gave us recently the 
classic overture to the opera “Tphigenie 
en Aulide” (Wagner edition) by one of 
Hadyn’s most distinguished contempora- 
ries, Christoph Willibald Gluck (Columbia 
set X-138). This is music that belongs on 
the record library shelf beside the great 
overtures of Beethoven, Mozart, Berlioz 
and Wagner. As a musical expression of 
exalted tragedy it may have its equal but 
probably no superior. Coupled with the 
overture is an adagio, intended originally 
for more intimate treatment, heard here in 
a string orchestra arrangement. 

Stokowski’s latest Bachian contribution, 
an arrangement of the Fugue in C minor 
from Book I of the “Well-Tempered 
Clavier,” stretches this essentially keyboard 
music beyond its composer’s intentions. 
Tonally it is effective, but in the record it 
is more Stokowski than Bach (Victor 
1985). Coupled with this is a Gagliarda by 
Frescobaldi, the famous seventeenth cen- 
tury Italian organist and composer. This 
is one of the loveliest arrangements of old 
music Stokowski has given us, its tran- 
scription being more justified since the 
work was originally written for the organ. 

Turning his attentions to Wagner’s trib- 
ute to his wife and son, the Siegfried Idyl 
(Columbia set X-139), Weingartner gives 
a performance that is distinguished for 
clarity and precision. Emotionally, Wein- 
gartner is more restrained than any of the 
dozen or more conductors who have played 
this work for records. One recognizes play- 
ing of secure comprehension and taste, yet 
feels that this essentially romantic music 
deserves more expressive freedom than it 
is accorded here. From the reproductive 
standpoint, the set is highly satisfactory. 

Arthur Fiedler, conducting the Boston 
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“Pops” Orchestra (Victor set M-569), 
gives us a swaggering performance of 
Wagner’s “Rienzi Overture” and of the 
Fest Marsch from “Tannhauser.” The 
music of Riengi’s prayer used in the over- 
ture is played with more of the spirit of 
the dictator than the suppliant. Loudly 
recorded, this music may be difficult to 
reproduce on some machines. The im- 
pression gained, after hearing these rec- 
ords twice, is one of noise rather than of 
pomp and pageantry. 

One does not refute the assertion that 
few works in the great piano literature 
have more universal appeal than Liszt's 
“Concerto No. 1, in E-flat major.” Yet, 
as we recently pointed out, the quality of 
his “Second Piano Concerto” is far finer. 
One wonders- why the first has so much 
more power with an audience; perhaps it 
is its virtuoso qualities and unfettered os- 
tentation that inevitably provide a great 
soloist with the perfect show. It is a curious 
commentary on the phonograph that it has 
not turned to the eminent pianist Emil 
Sauer for a concerto recording prior to 
this. At seventy-six, this noted pianist of 
a former generation still retains much of 
his former technical skill, but hardly his 
earlier buoyancy. It is not to be expected. 
Yet, the tradition of Liszt is honored in his 
playing of this work (Columbia set M-371), 
for Sauer was a pupil of both Liszt and 
Rubinstein. With the aid of Weingartner 
and excellent recording, Sauer makes a 
historical contribution to the phonograph; 
one he should have made, in our estima- 
tion, ten years ago. 

A colleague of ours has said that if he 
were trying to introduce a novice to the 
music of Domenico Scarlatti, he would 
recommend Robert Casadesus’s “Collection 
of Eleven Scarlatti Sonatas” (Columbia 
album M-372). Casadesus’s fastidious shap- 
ing of musical design has been happily re- 
vealed on records before (Mozart's “C 
minor Concerto”), so we need not stress 
those qualities now. Suffice it to say, for 
sensitivity of touch and rare coloring this 
pianist’s performance of eleven Scarlatti 
sonatas is unmatched. Although originally 
written for the harpsichord, this music is 
equally effective on the piano. The collec- 
tion here is a well chosen one, containing 
only two that could be called well known. 

As a young and promising Polish vir- 
tuoso, it was essential for Chopin to write 
concertos in order to strengthen his posi- 
tion as a composer. Accordingly, in his 


twentieth year he composed his F minor 


and his E minor concertos. The one in F 
minor, the second in order of publication, 
Was the first in creation. When it was first 


played in Warsaw, after Chopin’s first 


Viennese success, the work was favorably 
received. As in the E minor one, the slow 
movement of the “Concerto in F minor” 
is the core of the work, notably represent- 


ing Chopin’s genius for creating poetic — 


elegies. A new recording of the “Concerto 
in F minor” enlists the services of Alfred 
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Music of Wort 
in the Movies 


By VERNA ARVEY 


N PURSUANCE OF A POL 
| which started with the screen appez 
ances of Leopold Stokowski, A 
R. Rogers, Paramount producer, last sprifl 
invited Walter Damrosch, veteran condvf 
tor, to appear in his film “The Star Make 
Just as Stokowski appeared on the scre 
as an actor as well as conductor (pla i 
himself), so will Damrosch. It is the e 
pectation of the astute producer that Ame 
icans everywhere, young and old, will 
glad to see on the screen the very re 
personality who so long has been only 
voice coming over the National Broadeas 
ing System musical appreciation program 
It will be recalled that this seventy-fi 
year old musician has been a dominati 
figure in our musical life for over half! 
century. When he was but twenty-three 
was chosen to conduct German opera’ 
the Metropolitan Opera House in Ne 
York; he was also invited to conduct t 
New York Symphony Orchestra in a sing 
performance that was so successful that 7 
was selected as permanent conductor f 
that organization. For the past fifteen yea) 
he has devoted himself to the encourag 
ment of musical talent and appreciatic 
among the youth of America. 
So it was with a feeling of pride 
Hollywood welcomed him to the film ce 
ter. Journalists turned out in full force 
interview him, and garnered some interes 
ing facts. They discovered, for exampl 
that he was not nervous at the prospect 
appearing before cameras, since he mere 
enacts a role that he has played in real 
for many decades. In fact, he plays the r6 
of Walter Damrosch discovering a you! 
artist. In this case the latter is fourtee 
year old Linda Ware, whose voice he real 
admires and for whose talent he predic 
a great future. These writers also fou 
him expressing the hope that someda 
some composer will do for the screen 
Wagner did for opera when he “simply to 
the old operatic traditions to shreds at 
made new ones.” | 
The greatness and sincerity of the ma 
himself is evidenced by another inciden 
Vernon Steele reports that Damrosch ¥ 
offered a goodly sum of money by Davi 
O. Selznick to compose the music 
“Gone With the Wind.” He was comp 
mented by the suggestion and the remune 
tion also appealed to him, so he read ti 
book carefully with that in mind. At i 
conclusion, he decided that he could not 
the work as well as any number of n 
now in Hollywood and that his heart 
not be in it as it must be in every pie 
music he creates. He declined the in 
tion. How few other musicians are gifte 
with that much courage and frankness | 
the face of financial temptation! To a ce 
mercial musician, inspiration matters litt 
To Damrosch, it matters a great deal. | 
Incidentally, Max Steiner was the n 
finally selected to do the composing, 
ranging and conducting for “Gone W 
‘the Wind.” Because he is a good craftsm 
his finished score should contain muck 
musical interest. ar ‘ 
re ot art rd... 

Helpful Octaves | 

By ANNETTE M. LINGELB 
“Wuen a particular phrase, 
chords, or arpeggio run, proves too 
for a smooth rendition, the juv: 
dent may be instructed to p 
of the seven or eight octave 
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Prerequisites 


WVechnical Competence, which will enable the 
' teacher to play any of the material he teaches, 
_ is essential. He must be prepared to give a clear, 
i explanation of fingering, phrasing, dynamics, key 
matures, time signatures, and meter, occurring in each 
aching exercise, in order to acquaint the student with 
e correct rendition of the work at hand. He must have 
hi all the major and minor scales and arpeggios, 
several compositions suitable for program perform- 
. The teacher must be equal to the demands 
any usual occasion calling for artistic ren- 
tion. 
Harmony: 


The beginning instructor must 


ve a fundamental knowledge of harmony, ie a 
vering the formation of major and minor es 


ales and chords, as well as of dominant and 
minished seventh chords. Musical terms 
ould be at his tongue’s tip—at least the more 
mmonly used ones. This knowledge may be 
pplemented by a standard musical dictionary 
ch as Grove’s, in which may be found lesser 
own definitions and data. 
ep Form® The instructor should have 
ficient knowledge of musical form to en- 
le him to explain simple melodic structures to 
e pupil. Motives and phrases may be pointed 
t to the students in teaching compositions. By 
aching the use of simple musical phrases, the 
ident is enabled to analyze the piece into its ° 
ndamental phrases (or motives), thereby gain- 
za comprehensive understanding of the whole 
mposition. It is well to illustrate the relation- 
ips among motives closely resembling one 
other. This will provide the pupil with a basis on 
hich to develop a more complete knowledge of musical 
rm. 
Musie Appreciation is a desirable component of the 
acher’s background, as it makes possible the discussion 
musical ideas and thoughts of various composers. The 
ual course, taught in the public high schools in music 
preciation, harmony, and theory, constitutes sufficient 
aining for the private teaching of beginners. One should 
t be satisfied, however, with this amount of knowledge; 
suffices only as minimum teaching equipment. If a 
acher should start his career with this minimum ex- 
rience, he is advised to make a habit of reading good 
iblications, a list of which appears in the bibliography 
the end of this series. 
The teacher has a responsibility to himself which de- 
ands continuous broadening of his background and mu- 
val perspective. Wider understanding of music brings 
ler ability to apply the knowledge which one already 
ssesses, and it brings a deeper appreciation of the art. 
may be that tones are but noises when falling upon 
totally inexperienced ear. 
If the instructor is financially able, he may attend a 
mmer session at.a nearby university to increase his 
dagogical equipment. Most summer courses are offered 
very reasonable fees. Those who are unable to attend 
institution of higher learning need not despair; there 
hing taught in the great universities which a person 
not learn by himself, provided he is endowed with 
intellectual curiosity: Extension courses are 
by many colleges of music at very reasonable 


onality is a very important element in one’s teach- 
r, and it must be considered among other pre- 
The teacher must strive to develop a sincere 
in children, and he must be alert to discern their 
view. He must study their’ individual problems, 
to select the proper material for their needs. 
mental attitude on the part of the teacher will 
Eencctive approach to juvenile problems. Then 
outh: confidence, a cheerful demeanor should 
er should have a strong missionary fervor 
‘to his profession, which implies a desire 
d assist. These virtues, of course, are in- 
Ag ing attitude toward the progress of 


ul disposition are golden. 
it of his own ability; an 
will never bring success. 
a 
ind that he is initiating 
sion—one that serves the 
d one that distinguishes 
rz 
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Ow to Make Money 


[eS — = ian - 


by Teaching the Piano 


By 
WATER RSE Gy Ee 


Prominent Piano Pedagog of the Far West 


A good personality 
enables one to mix with 
all varieties of people. 
It is a universal tend- 
ency of human nature 
to be attracted to cheer- 
ful persons. Cheerful- 
ness arouses the positive 
impulses of one’s as- 
sociates, rather than 
their negative qualities. 
“Laugh and the world 
laughs with you; weep 
and you weep alone.” 

Appearance: The pi- 
ano teacher should dress 
well. A pressed suit, 
polished shoes, fresh 
necktie, and so on, are 
good investments. Peo- 
ple are not impressed 
by eccentricity and care- 
lessness of dress. The day of the long haired musician is 
past, and with him has gone his peculiar haberdashery. 

Active Enterprise and self-promotion are further pre- 
requisites. The beginning teacher must expect to put 
forth considerable energy in building his career. He must 
bear in mind that, at the outset, his time will not be 
bought unless he really goes to work just as any sales- 
man would do to sell his merchandise. To sell his time, 
the teacher must acquaint his friends with the fact that 
he has something desirable to sell, and he must endeavor 
to display his merchandise in an attractive manner. This 
undertaking requires energy of purpose and a great deal 
of ingenuity. Enterprise will enable the teacher to put 
the tricks of the trade into practice. 

Technical equipment and personality may be stressed 
as the prime teaching prerequisites. Of course not every- 
one is vivacious and cheerful by nature, but anyone can 
make a definite effort to be cordial in his social relations. 
A sensible bit of advice to anyone is to control his 
temper; for, when he shows anger, his listener gains an 
immediate advan tage over him. And the time may come 
when the very person who angered him may become a 
friend, when there will remain a latent feeling of past 
unpleasantness. If one knows another person to be mis- 
taken and unwilling to be convinced, it is better to allow 
the error to discover itself to him. A higher regard for 
the teacher’s character will then result. 

The qualities of an attractive personality can be de- 
veloped to a considerable degree, if one makes a deliberate 


The Best Foundation in the World 
Is Money. CERVANTES 


WALTER ELLIOTT 


The author of this treatise is Supervisor of 
Music in the Tehachapi Union High School of 
the Pacific Coast. It has been written out of an 
experience which enables him to discuss his 
theme in a vigorous manner that is both con- 
helpful to the 
His thoughts on the 


“Acquiring Pupils” are 


vincing and decidedly young 


teacher. vital question of 


packed with practical 
suggestions —Enpitor’s Norte. 


effort to do so. No possibility of de- 
veloping a pleasing presence should 
be neglected. 


Acquiring Students 


THE GREATEST PROBLEM of the begin- 
ning teacher is that of acquiring 
students. There are important prin- 
ciples which may be laid down in 
this respect, but always it is to be 
remembered that acquiring students 
is an art and not a science. A teacher 
‘is successful in acquiring pupils if 
he puts forth active enterprise, if he 
is alert to his opportunities, and if 


own personality is an asset of great 
importance, as has been previously 
pointed out. 

Newspaper Publicity is helpful. At 
the outset of one’s career, he may 
make an announcement through the 
local paper, and usually the editor 
will write a news story to be printed 
in a prominent place in the paper. 
Since the teacher will require pro- 
fessional statements and stationery, 
these may be purchased at the news- 
paper office and the transaction will further good will in 
this direction. Editors make it their business to know 
everyone worth knowing, and they are usually able to 
suggest names of prospective students. 

The beginning teacher must not ask himself, “Why 
should not parents send their children to me for in- 
struction?” Instead, he must ask himself, “Why should 
students be sent to me?” To this question the proper 
answer is that music is a cultural subject, and, whether 
or not children become professionals, they will certainly 
develop some understanding and appreciation of good 
music. Music gives a person a broader outlook on life, 
and wider scope of human culture. The primary concern 
of the piano student should not be to acquire an im- 
pressive technic, which is really a mechanical perform- 
ance; instead, his chief interest should be to cultivate 
natural expression and musical appreciation. 

It is the experiencing of tonal beauty simultaneously 
with the effort put forth to manipulate the keyboard 
properly that makes for a sound musical education. Such 
a nucleus, carefully nurtured, may later develop into fine 
musical ability—in either voice, an instrument, or the 
dance. A musical training never should be denied a child 
who shows natural aptitude. Musical impulses manifest 
themselves early in childhood, and the little songs and 
play dances of the child bear witness to experience 
along this line. 

The objective of music teaching to-day is the encour- 
agement of this innate love of tone and rhythm and its 
development to the highest possible degree. Once the 
child’s desire for music is definitely developed, various 
technical devices are available to direct its progress in 
sound channels. 
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he is persistent in his purpose. His - 


o-*_ ately taf Dy 


Identification with Community 
Life 

PERHAPS NOTHING ELSE will be of greater 
assistance in acquiring pupils than a lively 
interest in the life problems of the vicinity. 
All organized groups offer this oppor- 
tunity in one way or another, among which 
churches, business clubs, women’s 
clubs, lodges, parent-teacher associations, 
and all such activities. One should not 
hesitate to take advantage of each situation 
as it arises, wherein a few -words may be 
mentioned about music and teaching. 

Pastors are usually able to supply leads. 
If you are not already acquainted with the 
community minister, he should be made 
your next acquaintance; at the same time 
it is graceful to make an offer of assistance 
with music during the services. The pastor 
will very likely announce your name from 
the pulpit and state your plan to teach. 

It is often possible to play the piano or 
organ for Sunday church services. An 
occasional solo as an offertory, which will 
not interfere with the incumbent pianist of 
the church, will always be appreciated by 
the pastor and members. It will display, 
again, the teacher’s ability and his desire 
to be an asset to the community. He will 
acquire the backing of the minister and 
will receive introductions .to prospective 
students who attend Sunday School. He 
may also meet the parents of these children, 
and through various such efforts he may 
anticipate satisfactory rewards. 

All this may be done wholeheartedly 
and sincerely, with a preponderant spirit 
of neighborhood service. Altruism will 
necessarily enter into one’s community 
activities; if he is chiefly concerned with 
making money, his service can be classi- 
fied only as unethical. The teacher must 
have the cultural interests of the com- 
munity at heart, and the community will 
reciprocate by taking an interest in him. 

There are some piano teachers who are 
in a position to help the Sunday School 
teacher by accompanying songs during 
classes. If the opportunity offers, he may 
also teach a class or perhaps conduct a 


are 


Christian Endeavor or Epworth League 
meeting. Interest in music can often be 


stimulated among these young people. 

Conversations frequently lead to mention 
of music. One should emphasize, whenever 
possible, that piano lessons are an impor- 
tant factor in the character formation and 
cultural development of a child. At the 
same time, good taste will prevent the 
teacher from committing breaches of pro- 
fessional restraint. 

The Principal of the grammar school 
may be approached, and he too may be 
asked to make personal announcements in 
classes. Perhaps the piano teacher will be 
allowed to appear before the student body 
to present a brief recital—first to eighth 
grade children are all eligible prospects 
for instruction. In giving a recital under 
these conditions, two good selections may 
be played in case there aré other items on 
the program; otherwise a whole group of 
interesting compositions may be presented. 
Just at the end of the performance, one 
flashy piano solo will be very appropriate, 
to bring the recital to a climax. Be sure 
that you pick the kind of pieces that chil- 
dren will like—something to excite their 
imagination, such as Claude Debussy’s 
Golliwogg’s Cake Walk. A few words can 
be said about each piece to emphasize the 
idea that the composer had in mind when 
he wrote it. Keep in mind that you are 
dealing with untrained ears when you are 
working with children. 


Promoting Community Interest 


A GENERAL INTEREST IN MUSIC may be 
furthered by the teacher if he will enlist 
the services of some distinguished pianist, 
whom he may know, to give a concert in 
coéperation with an organized group of 
civic minded townsmen. Women’s clubs 
will prove especially codperative in this 
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respect. An endeavor of this kind will 
surely attract interested parents, some of 
whom may be approached at a later time 
concerning piano instruction for their chil- 
dren. The teacher may likewise expect to 
be asked about piano lessons by some of 
the parents. 

These events should be well advertised 
by means of hand drawn posters, mimeo- 
graphed circulars to be distributed by school 
children, and by news stories in the local 
papers. Distinguished musicians usually 
have newspaper mats, and their pictures 
may be run in the paper with the news 
story. They are ordinarily quite willing 
to help further community interest in music, 
if one approaches them in the proper 
manner. 

These musicians often supply their serv- 
ices on a percentage basis, or for a rea- 
sonable fee. To defray the expenses which 
are incurred, tickets should be printed and 
sold in advance of the event. It is advisable 
to invest the $1.50 or $2.00 charged by the 
commercial printer for these tickets, as 
the neatness of the print contributes to the 
dignity of the affair. 

Cooperation of local businessmen may be 
obtained by calling on them and asking for 
donations to make it possible to bring such 
a fine musician to town. If the businessman 
is asked to donate, he should be given a 
few complimentary tickets; the number of 
tickets to be given may be determined by 
the donation. After the concert is over, the 
teacher may call again to inquire how the 
event impressed the sponsors. Such con- 


ee 


versations can easily lead up to teaching 
and teaching prospects. 

All of these ideas are tricks of the trade 
and will, in one way or another, bring the 
desired pupils to one’s studio. The central 
thought is to break in aggressively at the 
start and make people music conscious. The 
musician has something to his advantage 
when he makes the public aware of the fact 
that he has an interest in community bet- 
terment. There will be always someone to 
perceive the good which is involved. 

Tickets should be turned over to the 
organization which may sponsor the affair, 
and this organization will appoint a ticket 
committee. In some cases, committees may 
take entire charge of proceedings while 
the teacher remains as initial sponsor. 

If the school should wish to coéperate, 
the children may take home two or three 
tickets each, to be sold to friends. 

There is also the possibility of the 
teacher choosing to rent his own hall, to 
buy advertising space in the paper, and to 
take charge of ticket sales himself. In what- 
ever manner the event is carried out, enter- 
prise on the part of the teacher will bring 
about the desired results. 


Bringing the Celebrity 
To ILLUSTRATE HOW SUCH A PROJECT may 
work out in practice, the following personal 
experience may be related. For some time 
I had heard an eminent artist perform over 
the radio network, and admired his’ per- 
formance so profoundly that I felt a sud- 
den desire to study under the man. 
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*YOUTH TO THE FRONT?” - 
This picture of the Nazareth, Pa., boys and girls Drum Corps could have been © 
duplicated scores of times at the New York World’s Fair. These visiting bodies 
added incessant color and motion to the great exposition. 


THANKS FROM MME. CECILE CHAMINALCE 


Dear Dr. CooKeE: 


Monte Carlo 


France 
July 16, 1939. 


I come to ask your advice in reference to the quantity of charming letters 
and cards which I have received every day during the past two weeks. I would 
answer all these wishes referring to my birthday anniversary, but it seems 
impossible to begin to thank everyone, especially as some letters do not bear 
addresses, and others are not very legible. 

I would be grieved not to show my feeling for all these manifestations of 
good wishes and sympathy, and I come to ask you if it would be possible to 


have some lines in your grand journal, 


“The Etude,” so that I could make 


known to the authors of these letters that I have been very much impressed 
by their many expressions of sympathy, and that not being able to answer all, 
I beg them to accept my affectionate thanks. 

I count upon your kindness to render me this service and, if thet i is not pos- 
sible, will you please give me another idea. Thanks in advance, and believe me, | 
please, in my deep and sincere appreciation of the kindness of my. American 


friends, 


C. C. CHAMINADE. 


It so. 


proved that everyone thoroughly 


with other events, and it is— best to 
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happened that I was situated in a | 
town somewhat over a hundred miles fr 
the city in which the artist lived. Th ; 
sire to study under this individual g 
until one day I went to the telephone off 
and found his address in the directory 
proceeded to write the artist, telling 
of my great pleasure in hearing him pe 
form over the radio, and inquired concer 
ing his fees for lessons, at the same tin 
telling him that I was very desirous 
studying under him. 
A few days later an answer arriv) 
acknowledging my letter and stating 
he was very interested in me but that } 
lesson fees were extremely high. Une 
feated, I proceeded to write another lett 
in which I repeated my resolve to beco 
a pianist as nearly like him as possiby 
This time I added a few lines to tell hi | 
that his fees were beyond my finance 
means but that I would make every effec 
to get to him just the same. The retu 
answer to this letter was much more e 
couraging. This time the gentleman decide 
to give me an audition to see what I co 4 
do. The outcome was very interesting. 
decided to teach me for half price, since’ 
had so far to come for the lessons. ; 
A date was set for my* first lesson ar 
when the time arrived I was there at 
studio to begin my career as a pupil 
this fine artist and to initiate a friendshifl 
that will live with me for the rest of mi 
days. I cannot say that all famous m 
sicians have the time to spend on medioc 
students, but I will say that this gentle 
man proved his greatness, not only as a 
artist, but also as a very sincere frienc 
After several months of study and progres 
our friendship grew stronger and more per 
sonal. During that time my studies wit 
this artist became known in the communit§ 
in which I lived. So much was asked abo 
my acquaintance with the master teache 
that I decided to inquire personally if h 
would condescend to visit our town an 
perhaps give a recital. There was at firs 
a slight hesitation; but, after I had de 
scribed the interest taken in him by th 
townspeople, the dear old gentleman gladly 
gave his consent to come. 
The next thing for me to do was to make 
preparations for his coming. First of thes 
was adequate publicity, and thanks were 
due the local editor for his generous coop: 
eration in this matter. Weekly articles were 
published free and willingly, to announce 
the coming recital. When the day arrived 
everything was in readiness for the concert 
A piano distributor from a nearby tow 
donated the use of one of his professiona 
instruments free of charge. The schools 
and clubs also assisted in promoting 
event. It seemed that when the ball started 
rolling, everything went along with it. 
Here and there, groups of people stoppec 
me on the street to inquire about the mast 
pianist; everywhere there was interes 
shown toward the coming event. 
The concert proved very successful; peo 
ple from far and wide came to the little 
town to hear this fine musician. Unto 
publicity, that money could not buy, 
derived from this single venture. i 
After the performance the master 
introduced to a number of prominent 
izens; and, when asked what he tho 
of performing for such a small town, 
politely remarked that it was the same 
playing for a large family of friends. ‘ 
warmth and hearty welcome he encow 


ws 


ciated and enjoyed the concert. — 
~The teacher will find himself acqu 
students several years later as a re 
of publicity attendant upon Babes es 
as these. : fy 

Setting a date for a couceridede t 


of considerable importance, espe 
a small town. One’ should ave 


a time when little else is t 
attract public attention. 
(Continued in Tee Erupe for N 
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DVARD GRIEG, AT THE OUT- 

SET of his career, had the good 

fortune to win the friendship of Ole 
Bull, who with his great heart welcomed 
his young countryman to the artistic life 
»f Norway, and tried to induce him to 
join in the establishment of a Norwegian 
Academy of Music. In his invitation, Ole 
Bull wrote: “My business in the world is 
Norwegian music. I am not a painter, not 
4 sculptor, not a literary man. I am a mu- 
sician, And as such my nation must believe 
me when I say that I hear a wonderfully 
leep and characteristic sounding board vi- 
rating within its breast. The aim of my 
ife has been to draw strings across it and 
snable it to speak out, so that its deep 
voice can resound in the hall of the temple 
und, as Norway’s own church music, carry 
he preacher's word to the hearts of the 
yeople; so that, on the battlefield, it may 
ring the nation’s hearths and homes to 
he minds of our country’s defenders; so 
hat it may sound out from orchestras to 
muild up our Norwegian art on a sure 
foundation; so that it may ring out from 
yianos all over the country into family life, 
where these notes will speak to the feel- 
ngs, shaping and elevating more than all 
he speech in the world—unsurpassable in 
charm and clarity. I have spent my life in 
he endeavor to scale the same grey peak 
is have the other Norwegian artists, to 
yvercome our denationalized musical sense.” 


Grieg as Student 

At THE Lerpzig CoNseErvATory, Grieg 
ound anything but the congenial atmos- 
here he had expected. Of Louis Plaidy, 
lis piano teacher, he wrote: “His method 
yf teaching was about the driest imag- 
nable. As he sat during the lesson hour 
ylanted close beside the piano, a little fat, 
ald man, listening to his pupil’s playing, 
is right forefinger behind his ear, he 
yould repeat continually till one nearly 
lied of boredom, the words ‘Immer Lang- 
am, stark, hochheben, langsam, stark, 
iochheben!’ (always slow, loud, raise high, 
low, loud, raise high). It was enough to 
lrive one crazy.” 


In Ignaz Moscheles, however, he found 
a different kind of a master. Although, 
like other teachers in the ultraconservative 
school, Liszt, Chopin and Schumann were 
taboo. Of Moscheles, Grieg writes: “Hard 
things are said of old Moscheles as a 
teacher. I must defend him with the utmost 
warmth. It is true that he was naive enough 
to believe that he could impress us when 
during lessons he set himself on all pos- 
sible occasions to run down Chopin and 
Schumann, whom in secret I loved. But he 
could and did play beautifully, sometimes 
for almost the whole of the lesson. Special- 
ly fine were his renderings of Beethoven, 
whom he adored. They were faithful, full 
of character, and noble without any striv- 
ing after effect. I studied with him dozens 
of Beethoven’s sonatas. Often I had not 
played four bars before he would lay his 
hands over mine, push me gently off the 
stool and say, ‘Now listen to what I make 
of it.’ In this way I was initiated into many 
small technical secrets and learned to ap- 
preciate to the full his brilliant interpreta- 
tions. 

“It was said at the Conservatory—though 
as luck would have it I did not witness it 
myself—that during lessons he would give 
his pupils the following advice: ‘Play 
diligently the old masters, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Haydn—and me.’ I cannot vouch for 
the truth of this, but mention it because at 


Grieg 
while a 
student 

in Leipzig 


A Whisieol Viking 


New Vistas of the Life of Edvard Grieg 


From a Recent Comprehensive Biography 
By DAVID MONRAD-JOHANSEN 


With the permission of the Princeton University Press and the American-Scandinavian Foundation 


Edvard and Nina Grieg in 1904 


ICTOBER, 1939 
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There is something essentially heroic about the life of Edvard 
Grieg, modest, retiring, candid, but fearless. Most of his existence 
was given over to fighting his everencroaching physical frailities. A 
glorious and beautiful spirit in a body weakened by tuberculosis, he 
resembles Chopin, Stevenson and Keats. His humor, his delicacy, his 
freshness, combined with his northern. vigor of soul are inimitable. 
He made himself one of the most distinctive figures in musical art 
despite the fact that he ts not famed for any great symphony or opera. 
The author of his new biography, one of the richest which has yet 


appeared, is David Monrad-Johansen, himself a noted 


Norwegian 


music critic and composer, who depended upon musical conferences 
with Grieg’s widow for much of his material. The work has been 


excellently translated by Madge Robertson, and becomes a 


“must” 


book in any adequate musical library. The following selections from 
this volume give interesting and penetrating pictures into the life 


of the great master of Norway. 


his desire I grappled with his “Twenty-four 
Characteristic Studies, Opus 70,” which I 
do not regret having studied with him in- 
defatigably from beginning to end. I liked 
them and did my best to satisfy both him 
and myself. He may have taken note of 
that, since he became steadily more sym- 
pathetic towards me. And a quite simple, 
to be sure, but for me momentous ‘success’ 
it was when one day, after I had played 
one of his studies without having been 
stopped once, he turned to the other pupils 
and said, ‘See, gentlemen, that is musical 
piano playing. How happy I was! That 
day the whole world was bathed in sun- 
shine for me.” 


Pupil and Pedant 
HIs HARMONY STUDIES WITH RICHTER, the 
great theory expert, were almost disastrous. 
Richter hammered away at Grieg with his 
strict theories, but one cannot shape jewels 


Epitor’s Note. 


by hammering them. Papperitz and Haupt- 
mann, however, understood the young man 
better. He writes of Hauptmann: “Finally, 
I had lessons from Moritz Hauptmann, and 
I still thank that dear old man for all he 
taught me through his fine and intelligent 
observations. In spite of all his learning, 
he represented for me the absolute anti 
scholastic. For him rules signified nothing 
in themselves, but an expression of 
nature’s own laws. An episode, that in a 
weak moment I might call a 
will put in here. Before I knew Hauptmann 
—I was not yet sixteen and still wore my 


were 


‘success,’ | 


child’s blouse—I had attained in Privat- 
Prifung (a kind of yearly private ex- 
amination in which all the pupils, without 
exception, had to take part) the honor of 


being allowed to play a piano piece of my 
own composition. When I had finished and 
had left the piano, I saw to my great sur- 
prise an elderly gentleman get up from 
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_ mann-Gade-Mendelssohn way. 


the teacher’s table and come towards me. 
He laid his hand on my shoulder and said 
only, “Good day, my boy. We must be 
good friends.’ It was Hauptmann. Natural- 
ly I loved him from that moment. Ill as 
he was in the last year of his life, he gave 
lessons at his home, the Thomasschule, 
Sebastian Bach’s old residence. Here I had 
the happiness of getting to know him more 
intimately. I remember him on his sofa in 
dressing gown and slippers, his spectacles 
almost touching my book of studies, which 
still retains more than one spot of the 
yellow brown snuff that was always drip- 
ping from his snuffy nose. He used to sit 
with a big silk handkerchief in his hand 
so as to forestall the drops. But he had no 
luck. Then it was used as a cloth to wipe 
the book of studies, where its traces are 
still plain to see.” 


Youth Survives Waterloo 
Witn Cart REINECKE, HOWEVER, he did 
not fare so well, as he tells in the following 
remarks: “In my last year at the Con- 
servatory I had lessons in composition from 
Carl Reinecke, who had then just entered 
upon his new duties as conductor at the 
Gewandhaus Concerts and master at the 
Conservatory. To illustrate how things 
went at those lessons, I will only say that 
I, who had announced that I knew nothing 
whatever either of the theory of form or 
the technique of string instruments, was 
ordered to write a string quartet. I felt 
that a thing like that might as well have 
been proposed to me by our porter N.N.— 
so utterly absurd I thought it. It made me 
think of my old nurse. If she wanted me 
to do something I didn’t feel able to and 
I objected, ‘I can’t,’ she would answer, ‘Put 
can’t away from you and take hold with 
both hands.’ This saying, which has many 
a time put courage in me, did it here too. 

“What Reinecke did not teach me I tried 
to pick up for myself from Mozart and 
Beethoven, whose quartets I studied dil- 
igently on my own initiative. I got through 
my task in some kind of a way, the parts 
were written out and were played by my 
fellow students at one of our private en- 
sembles. The director of the Conservatory 
was in favor of the performance of the 
quartet at the Haupt-Priifung (public per- 
formance of the best works of the stu- 
dents). But Ferdinand David, the distin- 
guished violinist and teacher, who was 
present at the rehearsal, thought otherwise. 
He took me aside and gave me the advice 
—as well meant as it was wise—not to let 
the quartet be performed. ‘Die Leute 
werden sagen, es ist Zukunftmusik!’ (The 
people will say, it is music of the future) 
he said. In thinking it Zukunftmusik he 
was, however, mistaken. It went the Schu- 
But that it 
was an utterly undistinguished piece of 


-. work I realized very soon and have been 


s 
ad 


_ 
- 


extremely grateful to David for preventing _ 


its performance. 

“After the negative ‘success’ meted out 
to my first string quartet, Reinecke said, 
‘Next you must write an overture!’ I, who 
hadn’t a notion either of orchestral instru- 
ments or of orchestration, was to write an 
overture! Again I thought of our porter 
N.N. and of—my nurse. I set to work with 
the reckless abandonment of youth. But 
this time I was defeated. I sat literally 
stuck fast in the middle of the overture 
and could not get any further. 

“Tt was fortunate for me that I heard so 
much fine music in Leipzig, especially or- 
chestral and chamber music. That compen- 
sated for the instruction in the technique 
of composition which I did not get at the 
Conservatory. It developed. my mind and 
my musical critical sense to the highest de- 
gree, but at the same time it confused the 


relationship between what I wanted to do 


and what I was capable of doing, and this 
confusion was the result of my stay in 


a Leipzig. It would have seemed to me quite 


natural if neither the director of the Con- 


em = im. i. 


servatory nor the teachers had taken any 
interest in me, for in the three or four 
years I was there I achieved nothing that 
could awaken expectations of a future. 
When, therefore, in these glimpses of the 
Conservatory I have had to find fault with 
several things, both in persons and in the 
institution, I hasten to add that I take it 
for granted that it was, first and foremost, 
my own nature that led to my going out 
of the Conservatory almost as ignorant as 
when I went in. I was a dreamer with no 
turn for competition. I was heavy, not very 
communicative, and anything but quick to 
learn. We Norwegians develop, as a rule, 
too slowly to be able to show fully at 
eighteen what we are capable of. However 
that may be, I didn’t in the least know 
how to deal with myself.” 


An Idyl of the Heart 


AFTER LEAVING LEIPZIG, Grieg went to 
Copenhagen, Denmark, where “he remained 
from 1863 to 1866, coming under the for- 
tunate influence of Gade, and also the 
gifted Rikard Nordraak. 

In Copenhagen he also resumed his 
friendship with the lovely Nina Hagerup 
who was to become his wife and the great- 
est influence in his life. Nina was his first 
cousin, and like Edvard, had been born in 


A Magnificent Musical Undertaking | 


For TWELVE YEARS Dr. Walter Damrosch 
has conducted the NBC Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour. The general plan for the coming 
year remains unchanged. There are four 
series of programs (A, B, C, and D) 
graded to meet the requirements of differ- 
ent age levels. Thus, Series A, at 2:00 P.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) on the days an- 
nounced, is devoted to orchestral instru- 
ments and the human voice; Series B (2:30 
P.M.), to music as an expressive medium; 
Series C (2:00 P.M.), to the musical forms ; 
Series D (2:30 P.M.), to the times and 
works of the great composers. As an in- 
novation for this year, in Series C and D 
the entire second act of Verdi's “Aida” will 
be broadcast from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, preceded by Dr. Damrosch’s verbal 
explanations. 

Here are the dates of the broadcasts as 
scheduled : 


i a’ 
ma 
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Bergen but had lived most of. her life in 
Copenhagen. Those who heard her inim- 
itable recitals with her husband praised her 
beautiful voice, and her musicianship. Grieg 
wrote of his wife as follows: “While I was 
acting as conductor in Christiania, in 1866- 
1874 (her voice just at this time reached 
the height of its glory), she performed 
many times. The audiences of that time, 
had, however, a very primitive outlook, and 
their conception of art was too brutal for 
them to appreciate renderings which laid 
emphasis mainly on the inner spiritual life. 
In the end it came to be that we made 
music only at home for ourselves or in the 
company of friends. But in Copenhagen, 
where I gave concerts almost every year, 
my wife was the darling of the artists and 
of the music-loving public. All my songs 
from this time on came into being with 
the inevitability of a law of nature and 
were. all written for her. To give my feel- 
ings expression in romances became from 
now on a condition of existence, as neces- 
sary as breathing. In the songs from my 
second period (from about Volume III in 
the Peters Edition) the connoisseur will be 
able to observe a greater tendency towards 
contemplation, towards. digging deeper into 
myself. My wife’s interpretation became by 
degrees correspondingly spiritualized.” 
According to Nina, her betrothal to 


DR. WALTER DAMROSCH 


Schedule of Broadcasts 


27006 Clock; ES. T,. 


Folk Melodies in Great Music....... Oct. 20, 
Round ‘and: Ganon.) eee eee Nov. 


The? Fugue sho ..0.5. ce eee wee Nov, 17; *39;2zaam Handel Program 
Three-Part and Rondo Forms....... Dec: -8; 7395. Haydn Program * 
Theme and Variations: 2.22.92. 045 jane. 5, *40c%eaee Mozart Program 
The Opera (2 4o"S ‘PMclee soe Jan. 19, ’40**...Verdi Program (2 to 3 P.M.) 
The Classic’ Suite. 37.2.0. see eens Feb. 2, ’40.....Beethoven Program 
The ‘Modern* Suite, <, -. .p.chensee ae Feb. 16, ’40..... Schubert Program 
The Overture’ 207. face ees ee eam ate | 1.740 Wagner Program 
The Symphony. 2." ees ee eee Mar? 15, *407es Brahms Program | 
The Symphony (continued)........ .Apr. 12, °40.....Modern European Program 
The Symphonic Poem....... vies a « Apr 26, “40 sane  Miaderes American Bt r 
Students’ Achievement Program. . May 3, ’40*.... Students’ Achievemen 

$ 
*2 to 3 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 5 


** Broadcast from the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, vd “spe 


with the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 


 s ee ee 


Serres A SERIES B 
2500 o' Clock EASe ie 2:30 0 ClOGks Ee. Oe ole 
Ni yo Mirsicals Paniily sce ante Oct. 13; "Soar Nature in Music 
Violmss and) Va0las. =... see eee Ocke 227,39 ee Animals in Music 
*Gellas and. Basses? sus tccare corte « Nov. 10, "39m Toys in Music 
Harprand (Pianos. \.:\ eee ecceeeee Nov. 24, ’39..... Fun in Music 
Plates and GClarmetian..cs0s. oa Dec: 15; 239 yaee Fairy Tales in Music. 
Oboe, English Horn, Bassoon........ Jan... 12,400 Motion in Music . 
Horns and Trumpets............ oe ceed. 9-40 hae Joy and Sorrow in oe 
Trombones and Tuba...) seem cess Pep, 23, "40 cee The March 
The Human “Voice son. ane Mar. 8, 40ece The Song 
Drums) and, Cymbals), eee Apr.. 5, ’40.....Dances of Europe 
Other Percussion Instruments......:.Apr. 19, ’40..... Dances of America 
Students’ Achievement Program..... May 3, ’40*....Students’ Achievement Program 
Series C Series D 


2230-0, Clock: -B. 3S. "ie 
"39: oie Early Composers 
3, 392 Bach Program 


@ 
i 


_ Berlioz 


P Brahms 


Tee 


Grieg came after. they had — 
“Symphony in B-flat major” hs in 
as a duet. The magic of the romantic § 

mann evidently overwhelmed the cour 
Their marriage was opposed by. the pare 
of both; but, according to. form, this ¢ 
not expedite the matter, for althoug 
were engaged in 1864, they were not 
ried until 1867. This was one of the t 
romances of musical history. Listen, 
ever, to what Nina’s mother said of I 
vard on the eve of their marriage, “He 
nothing, has nothing and writes, music 
one will listen to.” 


Winning the Lion’s Accoladly 


How RIDICULOUS WAS HER OPINION 
shown by a lengthy letter which was 3 
ceived from the Abbé Franz Liszt 
Rome, to whom Grieg had sent a copy 
his now immortal “Sonata, Opus 8.” Li 
wrote with the fullest enthusiasm af 
praise of the young man’s work: “It h 
given, me sincere pleasure to read ye 
sonata. I find it a composition vigoro 
thoughtful, original and containing exed 
lent material, indicating that you will ri 
to the highest ranks.” This valuable le 
enabled Grieg to get a stipend from If 
government and the whole situation 
(Continued on Page 680) 
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An idea of the richness of these pi 
grams may be obtained from the followi 
rather amazing list of over one hundr 
and fifty compositions to be performed. | 
many instances these works are to be | 0 
tained also upon records; and the catal 
numbers are accordingly given in the 
thus enabling students, who may desir 4 
hear the works repeated over and ov 
again, to do so. It is also possible to secu 
student’s work sheets and teacher's ouid 
at nominal prices: ; 

Series 

Composer and Con, 
Bach i 
xuvotte in D, from 6th ’Cello Sonata (7322) - 

Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor (14580-1) 


Pastorale in F 
C (11993-4-5) © 


Title 


Suite No. 1, in 
~<“Well- Tempered Clavichord”’: 

Prelude and Fugue No. 1, in C (11923) 

Barber, Samuel 4 

Symphony in One Movement D 
eethoven me 

Concerto in E-Flat ( Emperor” ) for Piano | | 

and Orchestra: Finale (7642-3) D 
“Coriolanus’’ Overture (12535, 11909, 9279) 7 

“Egmont” Overture (7291, 35790) q 

“‘Fidelio’’: Quartet, “How Strange a Mood’ = A 

“Ruins of. Athens”: Turkish March (1196) 

_ Serenade in D, Opus 8: Polonaise ~ bei: 

Symphony No. 2: Larghetto’ (11257-8) :: ae 

_ Scherzo’ (11258) + Tian 

Symphony No. 3: Funeral Mareh (8670-1) K 

Symphony No, 6, Peasants” Merrymaking (6941) 

Symphony No. 9° Scherzo (8425-6). - me 

- Finale (8430)~ 


~ “Damnation of Faust’: Minuet. of the 2 
Will-o’ -the- ~Wisps (14231) . * ioe 
. “Harold in Italy’ Symphony : ice Morena 4 
“Roman Carnival’ erin (toeeat Skt 
Bizet 
~Carmen’” Suite No. 1: 
Dragoons of Sie (6873) 
“Carmen’’ Suite No. 2; Guard Mount (6874) \ 
“L Arlesienne eg Bt 1: Adagietto (9113) 1 
eye r ” te 0. - 
Prelude (7124, 9112) f 
“L’Arlésienne’’ Suite No. 2: Minuet (7125) ; 
Farandole (9113) | - 


~ “Academic Festival’’ Overture (42190) 
Serenade in A: 1st Movement 
cebrier No. 3: 3rd Movement (12040) 


ch aes Rhapsody (4375, 1331) e 
op » 
Taree, Opus 43 (8251) sh 45s 


H NOT HEARD ad 
h > lipertot young pianists such 
_ expressions as, “Bach is highbrow 
dry as dust.” “Bach is good for tech- 
~ development only.” “The pedals 
uld never be used in playing Bach.” 
are reasons for such widespread 
it Whatever is presented in-an. un- 
elligent, uninteresting and uninspired 
ynner, is sure to evoke similar responses. 
it why “pick” on Bach? Is he not uni- 
rsally called “The Father of Music”? 
vat his. works can be presented in an in- 
ligent, interesting and inspired - way, 
= artist and competent teacher will 


Polyphonic (many voiced) music is 
ore complex than homophonic (one 
iced) music. It is not necessarily easier 
project one than another. As we will 
esently see, there is a considerable mass 
polyphonic music which is easily play- 
le. On the other hand, much homophonic 
isic is difficult to render. Obviously the 
ecess of rendition depends on the play- 
's understanding and scope. It is but fair 
conclude that many of the above atti- 
des toward Bach’s music are traceable 
“mental laziness and indifference and 
at, in all likelihood, those who so ex- 
ess themselves do not present homo- 
onic types in any attractively musical 
unner. 
Canonic Imitation 


ans von Buetow satp, “The soul, or 
ther the foundation, of all polyphony 
imitation,” and the most practical ap- 
pach to the mastery of this musical de- 
e is the Canon. An excellent- preparatory 
tk by Heinrich Pfitzner is entitled “Sys- 
natic Training for Polyphonic Playing.” 

is of the elementary grade and presents 
sane and interesting solution of the me- 
anics of the execution of polyphonic 
sic. 

We are fortunate in possessing a most 
arming work of elementary and inter- 
diate difficulty in the “Two Hundred 
ort Canons” by K. M. Kunz. The vast 
jority of these musical tidbits consist 
but one line and none of them exceed 
o lines. The easier examples are in the 
npler keys, and only by degrees are more 
fieult signatures and rhythmic patterns 
roduced. A number of editions include 
‘tual analyses, which are most helpful. 
A third work, one which deserves wider 
2 in our country, is the “Canons and 
ues” by Klengel (1784-1853), in two 
lumes. These belong to the intermediate 
d advanced grades of difficulty. 


Bach's Inventions 


a THUS FAR SEEN that: even the 
- elementary polyphonic types may 


s the canons, the next logical steps are 
> “Two Part Inventions” by Bach, his 
tle Preludes and Fugues” and finally 
‘hree Part Inventions.” The Busoni 
on of the inventions, is a model of 
sss and musical interest. 
gf the above compositions, when 
y studied, are anything but “dry as 
Jhile they do not, it is true, bear 
titles, they were neither con- 
d nor intended “for technical devel- 
at only.” We grant that, as titles, 
on, No. 1 or Fugue, No. 10 are 
jpt in the same sense as “Prisoner 
” Like prisoners so numbered, 
ese compositions, none the less, 
ta individualities and 
has not solved his prob- 


‘musical and art values. After master-’ 


m to 2 


How to Make 
Polyphonic Playing 


Interesting 


Practical Doorways to 
the Art of Performing 


Interwoven Melodies 


“By 


.dney 


Silber 


In a German Conservatory we used to hear an old pedant play 
almost daily one of the Bach Chorale arrangements for piano. His 
performance was as monotonous as that of a stamping machine. 
Years later we heard the great Busoni play the same piece, and 
his transcendent performance was wnforgettably beautiful. Poly- 
phony is more than ever a part of music. Modern composers are 


amazing in their free contrapuntal treatment. 
readers to secure “The Art of Interweaving Melodies” 
and discover the devices that composers, 
have used to make their music 


Preston Ware Orem, 
from .Palestrina to Stravinsky, 


We advise our 
by Dr. 


fascinating.—Enitor’s Norte. 


to that most important ingredient of music 
making—imagination! 

For example, if the dominant mood of a 
fugue be playful, it might be called Fuga 
Giocosa, if melancholy, Fuga Patetica. Let 
us try to name a few of the numbers found 
in the first book of Bach’s “Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord.” Prelude, No. 1 could 
be named Meditation, or Improvisation; 
Fugue, No. 5, in D major, Fuga Eroica; 
Prelude, No. 8, Elegy; Prelude, No. 10, 
Scherzsetto; Prelude, No. 16, Nymphs and 
Shepherds; Prelude, No. 20, Children at 
Play; Prelude, No. 22, Passion Chorale; 
and so on with practically all of them. 


Are Fugues Riddles? 


In RupsInstTEIN’s BOOKLET, “A Conversa- 
ation on Music,” his interlocutor asks, 
“But is not the fugue, after all, a dry, 
scholastic form?” To which the master 
replies, “With all others, but not with 
Bach. He knew how to express all imag- 
inable emotions in this form. If we take 
the “Well Tempered Clavichord” alone, 
the fugues are of a religious, heroic, mel- 
ancholy, majestic, lamenting, humorous, 
pastoral and dramatic character—alike in 
one thing, their beauty. Add to these the 
preludes, whose charm, variety, perfection 
and splendor are all entrancing.” 

Fugues represent: 

1. The highest form of tonal logic; 

2. Musical conversations or arguments. 


Limitations of space do not permit out-. 


lining the formal structure of some of these 
fugues, interesting as this would be. That 


‘command of musical form; but this 


phase of study need not be gone into very 


deeply at the outset. Later, it will be in- 


structive to become acquainted with the . 


many and varied types. Information con- 


‘cerning formal structure will be found in 


E. Prout’s book “The Fugue.” Other ref- 
erences are, “Fugue,” by James Higgs; 
“Analyses of Bach’s. 48 Preludes and 
Fugues,” by Dr. Hugo Riemann. Articles 
on the fugue are likewise in “Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” as in 
Stainer’s and Barrett’s “Dictionary of Mu- 
sical Terms.” It is well, however, to bear 


in mind that the mere possession of this 
‘mass of learning does not guarantee the 


ability to project the musical contents of 
fugues artistically. It is interesting and 
helpful to have an intellectual grasp and 
is, 
after all, only the mental side. What I am 
stressing is the sensuous, emotional phase; 
that which, unfortunately, is most fre- 
quently overlooked and which accounts, in 
great part, for the lack of interest in 
polyphonic study. 


The Plastic Touch 


IN ORDER TO PRESENT FUGUES in an artistic 
and musical way, the student must develop 
the power to press down simultaneously 
several keys with different degrees of 
pressure or weight. This touch, so char- 
acteristic of the piano at its best that, in 
fact, it may be called “the lure of the in- 
strument,” is plastic touch. The effect 


through a stereoscope. To those who may 
not be acquainted with this ingenious de- 
vice, it’ may be said that by placing an 
oblong card on which are pasted two iden- 
tical photographic views, side by side, on 
an adjustable rack, and focusing the same 
to the individual's vision, all objects on the 
card are seen through the glasses as they 
appear in Nature. That is to say, 
a definite foreground, middleground and 
background; in a word, perspective. Poly- 
phonic‘ music must be heard in the same 
manner. In passing, we would impress 
young pianists with the necessity of pro- 
jecting homophonic music in the same 
manner. If a melody, with harmonic back- 
ground, is not produced in this way, the 
general tonal mass will be flat and—dry 
as dust. 


there is 


Example and Prece pt 


To USE POLYPHONIC MUSIC SOLELY to gain 
finger control and finger independence is 
a fool’s errand. How can any musically 
inclined person be expected to work at 
anything which fails to engage his musical 
interest? Five finger exercises, where in- 
cessant literal repetitions of short bits are 
employed, as in Herz and Pischna, can 
produce only brain fag, musical inertia and 
musical vacuity. There is nothing inher- 
ently bad in the Herz or Pischna exer- 
cises.-It is in their unintelligent use that 
harm may result. In the hands of the vast 
majority of young players, the temptation 
to become mechanical (which is but 
another word for soulless) invariably leads 
to mind wandering—that awful foe of con- 
centration. It is possible to indulge in a 
reasonable number of literal repetitions of 
such bits and to play them artistically; but 
the chances for such presentation diminish 
with the increase of repetitions. The human 
mind and soul are so constituted that same- 
ness begets lack of interest and attention. 
Hence, a good rule to observe is: Do not 
do the same thing too often in the identical 
way. For that matter, five finger exer- 
cises, scales and arpeggios can and should 
be played musically. In other words, vary 
the dynamic and rhythmic intensities: and 
patterns, This is the everurgent require- 
ment for music-making. Avoid becoming 
a slave to monotony! 


That Two Voiced Fughetta 


WHAT A HAPPY-GO-LUCKY THEME is pre- 
sented in the following Fughetta from 


Bach’s “Little Preludes and Fugues.” 
Ex.1 


Can you not imagine a violoncello giv- 
ing forth this theme? And the other part, 
which enters in the fourth measure, could 
easily be played on a viola. Here we have 
two friends discoursing musically with one 
another. A pleasant conversation! You will 
find it helpful to play each part separately, 
always producing less sound in the places 
where the other voice part (that is not the 
initial theme) appears. Play the parts, at 
first, without any accessories or embellish- 
ments, such as the mordent, pralltriller, 
and the like. Only after facility is attained, 
should these “musical frills” be added to 
the main line. They are, after all, only 
incidentals and beautifiers. 

It would be equally uninteresting to play 
each part and each voice with one and the 
same pressure or weight throughout. This 
is either unmusical or nonmusical. The 
essence of music making lies in the im- 
portance given to interrelated factors. The 
only feasible way in piano playing is to 
exert relative pressures or weights on the 
several tonal lengths, the strong and weak 
beats; by observing dynamie- changes, 


upon our ears is precisely the same as thé? crescendo and decrescendo, as well as fluc- 


images made upon the eyes when looking 


ff 
a « 
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The Threshold of Music 


‘By LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


Assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch 


Borrowed Chords and Altered Chords 


ANY. TEMES ~ YOU) WILL 
M COME ACROSS the false dom- 
inant seventh spelled as if it were 
a true dominant seventh. Do not let this 
prevent you from recognizing it. Some- 
times this deceptive spelling is done 
through the ignorance or carelessness of 
the composer or. publisher, especially in 
the case of popular music. Sometimes it 
is done deliberately, on the theory that 
even though the notation may be tech- 
nically incorrect, the chord is easier to 
recognize when spelled like a dominant 
seventh. Phonetic spelling, in other words. 
Again, some musicians argue that it is 
correct to spell such a chord as a dominant 
seventh, since it can be best explained as 
a triad with the flatted seventh added 
merely as a splash of vivid color—thrown 
in for seasoning, like nutmeg in-.apple pie. 
In that case the chord would simply be 
called a borrowed chord, and not an altered 
chord. Choose whichever theory you prefer. 
Here are two examples, both from the 
realm of popular music, illustrating the 
false dominant seventh which is an elab- 
oration of the subdominant triad—an 
A-men chord with fancy trimmings. The 
first is from Kalua, by Jerome Kern. The 
second example is from Can't We Be 
Friends, from “The Little Show” by Kay 
Swift. 


‘ Exiil 


F 


Can't we be friends?. 


This quotation from Kalua by Jerome 
Kern; the next one, from Can’t We Be 
Friends from “The Little Show” by Kay 
Swift; and the later one, OV Man River 
from “Show Boat’ by Jerome Kern, are pre- 
sented by permission of the Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation, owners of their copy- 
rights. 


In the second song the chord is spelled 
as if it were the dominant seventh of 
E-flat, the altered note being written 
A-flat instead of G-sharp. 

Here is another false dominant seventh— 
this time an elaboration of the sixth-floor 
triad borrowed from the minor. It is from 
Rockin’ the Boat by Hugo Frey. 


Ex.13 


Part I 


This article is the fourteenth 
In a Series on 
“The Doorstep of Harmony.”’ 
The first appeared in The Etude 
for January, 1938. 


This quotation, from Rockin’ the Boat by 
Hugo Frey, and the next one, from Dear Old 
Pal of Mine by Gitz Rice, are reproduced by 
permission of G. Ricordi & Co., owners of 
their copyrights. 


The chord in the first- measure, marked 
47a, sounds like a dominant seventh belong- 


ing to the key of A-flat, but it is really | 
an elaboration of the triad on La* in G 


minor. Instead of having a triad dove- 
tailed above .it to make a true dom- 
inant seventh (E-flat, G, B-flat, D-flat), 
it has an altered triad dovetailed below it 
(making the seventh chord C-sharp, E-flat, 
G, B-flat). 


The false dominant seventh which is 
based on the minor sixth-floor triad is fre- 
quently borrowed from the minor key to 
which it belongs and used in the corre- 
sponding major key. Do you remember 
that old tune, On the Beach at Wat-ki-ki? 
If so, cudgel your brains and recall how 
barber shoppish the next*to the last chord 
sounded. It was a false dominant seventh, 
borrowed from the sixth floor of the tonic 
minor. Here is a similar use of this same 
chord, from Dear Old Pal of Mine by 
Gitz Rice. 


sweet dreams 


rest you,. 


The false dominant seventh is the one 
marked 47a. 

Another chord which flies under false 
colors is a pseudomajor triad, famous in 
musical circles under the name of “Nea- 
politan Sixth.” The reason why it is called 
a “sixth” chord is not relevant at the 
moment; that will be explained later. It 
is supposed to have originated in Naples, 
but we will not go into that either. It 
sounds just like a major triad; in fact, we 
would be perfectly justified in calling it 
that, and in explaining it as a borrowed 
chord belonging to a related key. But well 
informed professors of music prefer to ex- 


*The use of these syllables in this work 
is not to be confused with their use in the 
Movable Do system of sight singing, in which 
the keynote of the minor retains the use of 
the La which was the sixth tone of the scale 
of its relative major. In the present writing 
Do is used as the name of any keynote, major 
or minor.—Ed. 


plain it this way: The supertonic triad in 
C minor (Ex. 15a). 


‘is altered by flatting its root (Ex. 15b) 
after which it may be inverted and used 
as in Ex. 15c. 

In other words, you can start with the 
diminished triad on Re of the minor scale, 
and by lowering its root obtain an altered 
chord which gives. the impression of being 
a major triad belonging to an entirely dif- 
ferent key. 

You will come across this imposter sur- 
prisingly often. It occurs, for instance, in 
Chopin’s: famous Prelude in C minor: In 
this piece the composer fools us momen- 
tarily by using the chord first as a real 
major triad in an actual modulation from 
C minor to A-flat major, and. then, in 
repetition, as a false major triad in the 
best Neapolitan fashion: Here it is. 


Ex.16 


The Neapolitan Sixth is the one which 
appears in the fourth measure, marked 2a. 
The similar sounding major triad occurs 
in the second measure, marked 4 in the 
key of A-flat. : 

A slight variation of the Neapolitan 
Sixth appears in an equally famous prelude. 
The chord which harmonizes the first note 
of the familiar three-note theme of Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude in C-Sharp minor is 


an elaborated version of this distinctive 


altered triad. 


This quotation has been transposed into 
the key of C minor, partly because it is 
easier to read in this key, and partly so 
the student can compare its harmony with 
the little succession of chords in Ex. 15¢ 
of this article. X marks the elaborated ver- 


sion of the Neapolitan Sixth. Of cour 
really is neither a Neapolitan Si th 
a major triad at all but is one of ti 
false dominant sevenths. The presencif 
B-natural in the left hand part of the ¢ 
in question makes it an altered 
chord belonging to the seventh floor o} 
scale (Ti). However, the only diff 
between it and an ordinary Neapo 
Sixth is that the Re triad, instead of bi 
alone, had a Ti triad dovetailed te 
lower half before it was “Neapolitaniz 
The resulting effect is a little richer, 
otherwise the same as that of an ordi 
Neapolitan Sixth. 
Here are a few more cases of ch 
which have been borrowed, or altered 
both, as they appear in Nina by Wd 
G. Samuels. 


flash-ing eyes 


| When those 


This quotation from Nina by Walter G.§ 
uels is reproduced by permission of Se 
Bros.—Joy, Inc., owners of its copyright. 


Here is a piece in D minor which in 
duces at x a dominant ninth chord belof 
ing to the key of A-flat major. Its prese# 
there is a sort of musical pun. Two of 
right-hand. notes of the chord, G 
D-flat, sound exactly like the two 
important notes of dominant seventh 
mony in D minor, G and C-sharp. 


So the composer has substituted in pl 
of the dominant seventh in D minor, w 
ought to have been the next to the 
chord, a borrowed ninth chord, thus bri 
ing a fresh coloring to the piece. No 
also that the next chord (at y), insid 
of being a simple tonic D minor triad, 
been enriched by the addition of B-natu 
so we will have to call that a borro 
chord, too. It is Re seventh in the key 
A minor, borrowed to “double” for 
tonic triad in the key of D minor. 

Other examples are found in OI M 
River from “Show Boat” by Jerome Ke 


Ex.20 
4 


Show me dat-stream called de Riv- er Jor - dai 


At x we have a diminished seventh c 1¢ 
belonging to E-flat minor, borrowed | 
enrich an E-flat major tune. At y we h 
a more complex chord that admits of 
explanations. It can be labeled an alte 
version of the diminished seventh ¢ 
already mentioned, with D_ lowere 
D-flat; or we can call it a 
chord—So; in G-flat major—i 


(Continued on Page | 


*N THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE of Tue 

Erupe we had under discussion some 
- of the problems incident to the organ- 
ation and functioning of our grade and 
nior high school instrumental program. 
nese groups are, of course, precursors to 
e high school instrumental organizations 
on which we center our hopes and activ- 
es. The grade and junior high groups 
present but the beginning and interme- 
ate steps of our instrumental work, and 
is felt that the attaining of a complete 
hedule would be aided by a discussion 
the high school instrumental program. 
Behind a discussion of this type lies the 
alization that in each case there are dif- 
‘ences in set-up, personnel, organization, 
d membership. The type of program most 
ective in one locality might be unwieldy 
ineffective in another; and in any case 
2 ideas and initiative of the director de- 
le to a great extent the manner of the 
ogram. Yet we can follow the lines begun 
th the junior program suggestions and 
velop a high school program in keeping 
th the ideals and purposes set forth for 
se preliminary instrumental groups. 


Objectives 

1E OBJECTIVES of the preliminary groups 

2 a counterpart of the aims of the senior 

oups; and, in accordance with the prin- 

les set forth previously, our high school 
oups would: 

l. Continue to develop an appreciation 
and an understanding of the best in 
our band and orchestra music liter- 
ature; 

2, Develop further the technical skills 
and proficiencies upon the individual 
instruments as begun in the pre- 
liminary groups; 

3. Provide opportunities for the de- 
velopment of individual leadership, 
musically and otherwise; 

4. Promote the desire for creative ex- 
pression and personal satisfaction in 
performance through full and cham- 
ber music ensembles; 

5. Try to “socialize” each student, mak- 
ing him understand the full values 
of his membership in the musical 
unit. 

On the whole, striving for these objec- 

es would encompass a wholesome im- 

ovement of the participant. Musically the 
nt should improve his precision and 

trol, his expression, style, technic, read- 
ability, and general understanding of 


| group such as a band or orchestra, 
hich coéperation, the exact perform- 
of an individual part, and mutual un- 
ding are so essential to the welfare 
isemble. 
s the objectives listed are idealis- 
heir attainment would certainly be 
g with the high plane of our 
lucational policies. In some ways 
ital education program has its 
antages in being able to pro- 
for growth in each stu- 


al Set-up in the High 


CBAND AND ORCHESTRA CLEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 
WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


FAMOUS BAND LEADER AND TEACHER 


CONDUCTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BAND 


The High School 


Instrumental Program 


By 
Witte D,-REVELEL : 


all means far more than just the regular 
band and orchestra rehearsals. If the pre- 
liminary groups have provided the required 
training, students leaving these pre-high 
school classes will now have the ability and 
technical skill to enable them to enjoy the 
experience of ensemble, solo, and chamber 
music performance more fully than ever in 


ORGANIZATION PLAN 


Band units 
Beginning Wind and Percussion Classes 
Cadet or Prep Band 
Concert Band 
Marching Band 
“Pep” Band 

Orchestra units 

Beginning String Classes 


Leadership 


Board of Education 
Superintendent 
Supervisor 


Music Parents Ass'n. 
Principal 
Faculty 


DIRECTOR 


Sectional 


ORCHESTRA 


Rehearsals 


. 
Student Leaders 


Instrumental Classes in 


String Classes 


Charge 


Cadet or Prep Band 


Concert Band 


Marching Band 


Prep Orchestra 


String Orchestra 


Symphony Orchestra 


Solo 


"Pep" Band and 


"Little Symphony" 


Ensemble 
Society 


Business Member 
Organization Organization 


Business Manager ° 

Librarian & Ass'ts. Presiden’ 
Equipment Mgr. Secretary 
& Assistants Treasurer 


Business Member 
Organization Organization 


Business Manager * 
Librarian & Ass'ts. President 


Equipment Mgr. ens 
& Assistants Treasurer 


FOR 


Publicity 


Sponsor 


HIGH SCHOOL 
INSTRUMENTAL 


Publicity 


Sponsor 


PROGRAM 


their earlier stages of training. 

Therefore, the ensemble, solo phase of 
musical activity should be more greatly 
stressed in the high school program. Natu- 
rally, much of this activity will be extra- 
curricular, with special rehearsals called 
before and after the regular school day. In 
our high school program, then, we can list 
the following organizations whose functions 
fit into a complete set-up for the modern 
high school instrumental plan: 


Prep Orchestra 

String Orchestra 

Symphony Orchestra 

“Little Symphony” Orchestra 

Combined: Solo and Ensemble Society 

The beginners wind percussion.and string 
classes consist of nae students who failed 
to begin their instrumental study during 
the grade or junior high levels. There is, 
however, a definite place for them. Al- 
though they do not usually excel, they are 


~ Ee a —— *) 2) oe 


serious and interested students, compensat- 
ing for lost time in beginning their instru- 
mental studies, by diligence and application. 
While arrangements for this group should 
not be overdone, the opportunity for this 
type of student should be provided. 

The Preparatory (Prep) or Cadet Band 
constitutes a training group for those stu- 
dents who are not qualified for Concert 
Band membership through lack of experi- 
ence or talent. This would be true of the 
Preparatory Orchestra as related to the 
String and Symphony Orchestras. If the 
enrollment of the instrumental department 
is such as to permit it, it is well to insist 
that all students serve at least one semester 
in the Prep organization. Along these lines, 
membership in the Concert Band and in the 
Symphony Orchestra should be gained by 
examination only. 

The Cadet Band and Prep Orchestra re- 
hearse daily, and are accredited with half 
of the credits given to Concert Band and 
Symphony Orchestra. These organizations 
should have an individuality and dignity of 
their own, so that while they do feed the 
concert groups, they will have functions 
and a place in the program important 
enough to hold the interest and enthusiasm 
of their members. 

The Concert Band meets daily and should 
be composed of selected musicians. This 
organization is composed of the best of 
the winds, and the director is wise to 
choose with an eye to quality rather than 
numbers. 

The Marching Band membership con- 
sists of the personnel of both the Cadet and, 
so far as possible, the Concert Band. March- 
ing drills are held after or before school 
hours. This organization is important in 
its power to build school and community 
spirit. It can be a real source of pride. 

The “Pep” Band is made up of a selected 
group of twenty to twenty-five players 
which rehearses once a week before or 
after school. It appears at pep rallies, as- 
semblies, basket ball games and_ similar 
events. Naturally, no extra credit is granted 
this group. 

The String Orchestra is more and more 
being recognized as a separate organization 
in the high school program. It should be 
rehearsed frequently, preferably at the reg- 
ular orchestra period, with winds excused 
for a sectional rehearsal. This allows for 
separate study by the orchestral wood- 
winds, Under the advice of the director and 
guidance of the student leader these winds 
can go over material written expressly for 
such groups, as well as cover the “spots” 
of the regular orchestral numbers. The 
strings, on the other hand, will study liter- 
ature of the string orchestra. One of the 
advantages of dividing thus lies in the fact 
that tuning the strings is often more exact- 
ing, and there is not the idle waiting and 
loss of time on the part of the winds. 

The Symphony Orchestra rehearses daily, 
and is composed of the best players of the 
department. Here again admission to this 
organization is by examination only, with 
closest attention to quality. The two con- 
cert organizations are the groups which 
represent the best efforts of the instrumental 
program; upon their success hinges the 
worth of the entire program for any serious 
director. 

The personnel of the “Little Symphony” 
is selected from the twenty or twenty-five 

(Continued on Page 673) 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC LOVER'S BOOKSHE 


By B. MEREDITH CADMAN 


More Rosa Newmarch 

Since 1900 Rosa Jeafferson Newmarch 
(Mrs. Charles Henry Newmarch) has kept 
her pen busy enriching the critical and ap- 
preciative literature of music. While a 
large part of her life (she is now eighty- 
two) has been given to books and articles 
upon Russian and Czecho-Slovakian mas- 
ters, she has found time to do a most valu- 
able work in connection with the program 
notes for the Queens Hall Orchestra con- 
certs of Sir Henry Wood. In all, she has 
made a really magnificent musical literary 
eift to England and to the world. Her latest 
volume is the fifth in the series of the 
“Concert Goers Library” of descriptive 
notes, and it includes terse understanding 
notes upon thirty orchestral compositions, 
largely those of modern composers, such as 
Bartok, Bax, Bloch, Debussy, de Falla, 
Hindemith, Holst, Janacek, Rachmaninoff 
and Sibelius. 

England still holds to its quavers and 
demisemiquavers, which make books pub- 
lished in England difficult for some Amer- 
ican readers. to enjoy. 

“The Concert Goers Library,” Vol. V 
By Rosa Newmarch 

Pages: 98 

Price: $1.50 

Publishers: The Oxford Press 


Classic Hymns 

The hymn literature of the world now 
has a background of centuries. Many of 
our best hymns are over one hundred years 
old, and several go back three hundred 
years. Martin Luther’s “Ein Feste Burg” 
is dated 1597. 

A new hymnal, “Christian Worship and 
Praise,” includes six hundred and ninety- 
nine hymns selected from thousands and 
representing as nearly as possible hymns 
that are classics, along with the best of the 
more recent works that are likely to become 
classics. The Editor is Henry Hallam 
Tweedy, and he is to be congratulated upon 
his selections and the fine manner in which 
they have been edited. The book is designed 
to meet the requirements of any orthodox 


group desiring a comprehensive volume 


suitable for christian worship. 
“Christian Worship and Praise” 
Edited by Rev. Henry Hallam Tweedy, 


Pages: 
Price: $1.50 
Publisher: A. S. Barnes Co. 


Black and White Harmony 


The black and white piano keys form a 
very effective background for the study 
of harmony, if they are properly employed. 
In fact the pupil who can write harmony 
exercises and hear the tones as he writes 
them is rare. Eventually, of course, those 
who desire to become composers must do 
this; but at the outstart the piano is an 
immense help. Most students study har- 
mony, however, because it is an essential 
in any worth while system of studying 
musical interpretation. A knowledge of har- 
mony is more or less useless until it is 
flexible, and by this we mean that the stu- 
dent must. be able to identify chord progres- 
sions rapidly and easily. To do this, the 
system of analysis by the centuries old: sys- 
tem of shorthand known as “figured bass” 
(Generalbass in Germany; Basso continuo 
in Italy; Thorough-bass in England; Basse 
Chiffrée in France) ; is very valuable. Ever 
since Peri (1561-1633) and Monteverdi 
(1567-1643), figured bass has been part of 
the legitimate equipment of most students. 
It is possible and enjoyable to study har- 
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mony without it; but, since so large a part 
of the musically trained public is familiar 
with it, there is a definite advantage in 
taking it up. 

A new “Keyboard Harmony,” by Modena 
Scovill, is an addition to an already long 
list of books upon the subject. The author 
has handled the material excellently, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint: of combina- 
tions for dictation. With alert teachers and 
reasonably smart pupils who can play the 
piano up to the fourth grade, excellent re- 
sults, as well as a lot of highly intelligent 
diversion, can be had from this very prac- 
tical book. The writer likes: the book be- 
cause it is short and concise on text and 
long on practical examples. The author is 
instructress in music education at New 
York University. 

“Keyboard Harmony” 

By Modena Scovill, B.S., M.A. 
Pages: 50 (octavo size) 

Price: $1.00 

Publisher: Carl Fisher, Inc. 


Née Hickenlooper 


HAT Olga Samaroff (Sah-mah’- 

rawf) Stokowski, born Hickenlooper, 

was persuaded by the keen and en- 
ergetic impresario, the late Henry Wolf- 
sohn, that no matter how fine her talents or 
how excellent her training, it would be im- 
possible to succeed in this country as a 
pianist with the name- of Hickenlooper, 
represents a turning point in the entire 
musical attitude of America. Miss Hicken- 
looper was proud of her name. She was a 
second cousin of the Civil War General, 
Andrew Hickenlooper, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and she had in her polyglot veins the blood 
of the New England Palmers, Lacy’s, Stan- 
tons, Aldens, Piersons, Cheeseboroughs, 
Minors, Goldens, Goddards, and Darling- 
tons, as well as of the German Loenings 
and certain French and Slavic ancestors. 
Wolfsohn explained that the names of her 
fine Anglo-Saxon ancestors were all right 
for membership in the D.A.R., but were 
unfortunately taboo for a concert program, 
and that, unless she could dig up something 
with an “off”, an “itch” or a “ski” on the 
end, a career as a pianist was impossible. 

It was not, therefore, until she found the 
same Samaroff dangling upon a remote 
branch of the family tree that Wolfsohn 
was really enthusiastic. Olga Samaroff. 
Here was a name that would meet the com- 
mercial needs of the entrepreneur in pro- 
viding the local managers with a means of 
selling’ tickets! Wolfsohn was a wise man, 
because the people of America, in those 
days, were so commercially minded that 
they judged everyone who might be in their 
own racial class as cold-and devoid of-ar- 
tistic talent. So the little American pianist, 
born in’ San. Antonio, Texas, practically 
gave up her family name for one of an an- 
cestor of whom she knew little and cared 
less. 

On one point, however, the young pianist 
was obdurate. Wolfsohn insisted that an 
American début without European press 


notices was unthinkably rash. Olga insisted 
that this concession to assumed European 
superiority should be dispensed with; and 
she made her New York début on January 
18, 1905, with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, and Dr. Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting. 

The struggle leading up to this is char- 
acteristic and interesting as the more ma- 
ture Samaroff tells it very graphically in 
her recently published book “An American 
Musician’s Story.” After her American 


training she went to Paris as a young girl 
and studied with 
over eighty) and Ludovic Breitner, 
received 


Antoine Marmontel (then 
She 


then the first scholarship ever 


OLGA SAMAROFF STOKOWSKI 


given an American girl at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. There she’ studied with Dela- 
borde. Meanwhile she lived: in a convent 
and pursued her general education. 
word-sketch of life at the Conservatoire is 
a most picturesque one. She next left Paris 
and, with her grandmother as companion, 
went to study in Berlin. There she became 
the pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, Ernst 
Jedlicska and the noted American teacher 
of theory and composition, Otis B. Boise, 
himself a pupil of Hauptmann, Richter, 
Moscheles and Kullak: Upon leaving these 
teachers, she did not. step to the concert 
hall but to the altar with a Russian civil 
engineer who was her husband for three 
years, during which time she lived in Berlin 
and Petrograd. At the end of this period 
she divorced her husband, Boris Lautsky 
and also had her marriage annulled by the 
Pope (what a wonderful stage name, for 
that day, “Borislautsky” would have made). 

Returning to New York with a capital of 
only four hundred dollars, she was obliged 
to depend upon her mother and grand- 
mother to finance her Carnegie Hall ven- 
ture. This they did in grand manner, by 
putting up virtually every dellar they 


owned. It was a huge gamble along unex- 


plored ways, but her success has been ex- 
traordinary. In fact, in a few months she 
had paid off her indebtedness to her family ; 
and she attributes this as much to the good 


Realizing that many of our readers may have difficulty in securing 
the books listed in this department, THe Erupe Music MAGAZINE 
will be glad to furnish its readers with these books at the price given, 
plus the slight charge for transportation and delivery. 
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business management of her mother ¢ 
her own ability. Successes in Europe y 
followed by more struggles in America; 
soon she was “made.” 
The entire book is told in casual “fire 
talk” fashion, which makes it very readz 
Mme. Samaroff gratefully states her g 
fortune in having, at the start, the hel 
Miss Dehon, a friend of artists, who re¢ 
nized the keyboard genius of the yo 
woman. She then pays a tribute to 
and women of means who have munifi 
helped young artists. 
The chapter upon “Some Aspects 
Life Upon the Concert Stage” is just ¥ 
the aspiring artist needs to know and 
answer scores of his questions. 
In 1911 she married Leopold Stokow 
Naturally the chapter “Behind the Sce 
of an American Orchestra” is one of 
most engaging in the hook. There are 
merous references to Stokowski’s inte: 
tionally recognized ability as a “suprenf 
conductor, but with laudable good 
there are few personal comments upoi 
marriage with the great leader, which 
minated in 1923 by divorce. 
The remaining chapters of the book ¢ 
with “Music and the World War,” “P 
War Musical Education in the Uni 
States,” “Life as a Music. Critic. in 
York,” “The Schubert Memorial,” “T 
ing the Pattern of Musical Destiny,” 
so on, outlining modestly and properly § 
author’s brilliant and useful. career. 
book is an excellent one for the study 
a most interesting background of mus 
life during the past few decades. 
“An American Musician’s Story” 
By Olga Samaroff Stokowski 
Pages: 326 
Price: $3.00 
Publisher: W. W. Norton & Company 
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Immortal Franz 


The many faceted life of the great Fre 
Liszt has. been an unceasing attraction’ 
writers ever since those days when 
was amazing Europe with his virtuos 
shocking it with his romances, real @ 
reported, impressing it with his regal ge 
erosity, not merely of money, but also 
his spirit and of his own precious 
as well as astonishing it with his occasio 
resorts to monastic piety. It was Lisz 
peculiar privilege to be in intimate cc 
tact with practically all of the great m 
sicians of his time. Despite the fact tl 
those who would belittle him try to me 
him out as a flashy showman, who wo 
stoop to tricks like that of sending hi 
self bouquets to be delivered over the foe 
lights, Liszt, on the contrary, was a m 
of tremendous power, fine originality a 
extraordinary training. There are 
who feel that Richard Wagner was er 
mously indebted to the genius and guida 
of Liszt, and that Liszt’s great ability 
a composer had as powerful an inflt 
upon the master’s life as did Beetho 
to whom he paid incessant homage. 

It has remained for a Hungarian wr 
Zsolt Harsanyi, to place Liszt in a m 
which is really not a novel but a ficti 
presentation of the life of the famous 
Sician told with all the brilliance, 1 ) 
and charm of a novel, but very e id 
based upon a microscopic respect fc to 
main facts of the composer-pianist’ 

The dialogue in the book net of ¢ 
for the main part entirely i aginary 
it is uncanny in that it seems to) 
without suspicion of fabricz tion fro 
mouths of the actual, ¢ laytall 
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— GHE YEACHERS’ PROUND GABLE 


Conducted Monthly by GUY MAIER 


NOTED PIANIST AND MUSIC EDUCATOR 


Correspondents with this Department are requested to limit their Letters to One Hundred and Fifty Words 


Student Recitals 


“Several teachers in our town want 
_codperate for our mutual benefit. We 
» not want to ‘organize’ a union or any- 

like that, and just a kind of musical 
ub does not seem enough. We have met 
ce a month at each of our homes, and 
ive had discussions, papers on various 
usical topics, and have played some en- 
mble music, and so on, but there does 
yt seem to be any incentive to continue. 

at we would like to know is ‘where 
. we go from here’? Could you help us?” 

A. C., Colorado. 


wonder what answers the readers of 
page would give you if they were put 
the spot. Therefore, before reading the 
cription of “Doctor” Maier, I beg all 
rou gentle (and not so gentle!) readers 
nit your brows and scratch your heads 
a solution of the activities and objec- 
s of a music teachers’ organization. 
nk hard! What would you suggest; 
better still, what are the teachers of 
r town doing to solve this problem? 
ut, to return to your query, first you 
t ask yourselves why you are organ- 
g. I should say it is: 

1. For protection against price cut- 
ng, pupil snatching, “catty” rivalry, 
nd So on. 

2. To try to raise professional stand- 
rds and prices. ; 

3. To stimulate teachers and stu- 
ents toward a more vital interest in 
iano playing. 
or some years a prominent musical 
ndation brought the teachers of certain 
*s together by arranging monthly stu- 
t recitals in which pupils of members 
the group participated. There were no 
orites; mo one was given precedence; 
pared pupils of each teacher were chosen 
turn. In the cities where this plan was 
| organized, the long range results were 
mishing. Miss A soon learned that her 
adards were much lower than Miss B’s; 
that the quality of music her pupils 
yed was not up to that of other teachers. 
e parents, of course, came to the recitals 

, and they were quick to recognize 

differences in quality and accomplish- 
nt. What happened? A significant rais- 
of music teaching standards in the city; 
friendlier rivalry between teachers; a 
re to learn more modern methods; the 
kind of student stimulation; larger 
and other surprising results. 
» very fact of bringing teachers and 
together not only made codperation 
y but also effectively broke down 
ers. It was an honor to be chosen 
iy at these outstanding musical events. 
scitals were held in the salesrooms 
auditoriums of a leading music 
ich of course stimulated piano 
sales. The Foundation usually 
lient artist—one of its teachers— 
recital and to inspire the stu- 
talking or playing to them. Un- 
ely, I believe this policy has been 
by the Foundation; as a con- 
of the cities have given up 
or . What a pity this is! 
$ no reason why enterprising 


seven years. An association of forty piano, 
violin and voice teachers gives monthly 
student recitals on a codperative basis. One 
of the teachers acts as permanent secretary 
and organizer for a very small fee; she 
must be a clever diplomat, for after seven 
years and seventy-two recitals she has re- 
ceived no threatening letters—in fact, is 
still a very popular citizen! Expenses are 
met by each teacher paying fifty cents for 
every pupil who plays. Whenever possible 
students are chosen in turn, but sometimes 
play only in case they can be used for a 
“special” program. Under special events, 
comes a yearly “boys’” concert, programs 
for young children, ensemble recitals, or 
a Mozart or Beethoven program, at which 
some popular local minister speaks on the 
composer’s life. Why not try a similar plan 
in your city? 


Practicing Scales 


I have wanted to write to you for 
advice for a long time, and at last 
have mustered enough courage to do 
80. IT am not a teacher, but a music 
student, sixteen years old, as yet not 
especially advanced. 

I study with the best teacher in 
this city, who ave me finger exer- 
cises, scales and studies to improve 
my technic. But here is my trouble: 
he makes me practice scales slowly 
with my wrist dipping down with 
each tone I play: he says it is to 
keep relaxed and to get a_ better 
legato and more strength. Now, it 
Seems to me from watching good 
pianists play, and also from what I 
read in THe Ervup® that this is not 
a good way to practice scales. Is it 
necessary to do this? Can I develop 
speed with this method ?—K. 
Texas. 

Tick! Tick! Tick! 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead—” 

Who Etude pages ne’er has read? 

Why not chip in with some of the other 
students and present him with a year’s 
subscription? You could do this quite pain- 
lessly at Christmastime—after this reply 
to your question has been printed. 

I am shocked to know that persons are 
still permitted to give piano lessons (I don’t 
dignify the process by calling it teaching) 
who have not the remotest notion of a 
sensible technical approach to the instru- 
ment. Yours is by no means the first 
complaint I have had on the score of 
dipping the wrist in passage work. With 
the loudest of loud speakers, let me pro- 
claim once for all that it is impossible to 
develop speed or balance with anything 
but the minimum movement of arms, hands 
and fingers. Playing the piano well de- 
mands the elimination of every iota of 
lost motion. Can you walk or run across 
the floor, if it is being joggled up and 
down? Try it sometime at one of those 
“Fun Houses” at your nearest amusement 
park! 

In piano playing, which exacts incredible 
speed, accuracy and “shading,” it is most 
important to keep the larger levers as 
quiet as possible. In other words, when 
the fingers leap and run all over the key- 
board, hands and arms must make the least 
possible up and down movement. They 
must offer all possible help to the fingers— 
smooth, lateral sliding along (elbow-tip) ; 
slight rotation (forearm); freeing and 


reénforcing the fingers; and giving secure 


but elastic foundation to the unencumbered 
fingertips. Whether you play with high, 
low or medium hand, your wrist must re- 
main level during the progress of all scales 
and arpeggios. 

Do not be fooled when someone says, 


“Oh, the dipping of the wrist is only done 
in slow practice to keep you relaxed; when 
you go fast you won't dip.” Bah! In slow 
practice your mechanism must perform ex- 
actly as it does when speeded up. The 
coordination of the various parts is the 
same; do not let anyone deceive you about 
it. 

If more young students were as thought- 
ful about piano playing as you are, teach- 
ing standards would take an upward leap; 
healthy, intelligent scepticism would force 
teachers to take drastic steps to remedy 
their glaring technical deficiencies. 


Meat and Potatoes 


I have a pupil sixteen years old 
who, because she is older than the 
average beginner, has progressed 
rather rapidly and is now going 
through her third book of Kohler. 
Now that she is approaching her age 
level, things are coming harder; she 


said as much in a recent lesson. 
I explained to her that all that had 
gone before was like “milk and 


salads’? and now she was beginning 
to get into the real “meat and 
potatoes” of music. 

I had planned to give her Burg- 
miiller, Op. 105, but I am afraid this 
is too difficult. I want something 
that is melodious, not too difficult, 
and still progressive. Can you fill 
the order?—C. C. H., New Jersey. 


- Take her off Kohler and give her some- 
thing more up to date like the Goodrich 
“Preludes” or Thompson’s “Studies in 
Style,’ or make her feel very adult by as- 
signing Felton’s “Progressing Piano Stud- 
ies” for grown up students. 


Repeaters 


I have a boy pupil, age fourteen 
years, who is quite remarkable in 
some ways, absolute pitch, very pains- 
taking, and so on. have him prac- 
tically prepared to give a recital in- 
cluding such numbers as Mozart’s 
“Sonata in G,”’ Chopin’s Minute 
Waltz and Mazurka in A, Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song and Consolation, 
Grunn’s Song of the Mesa and Bach's 

' Two-part Invention, No. 14. He 
knows these pieces from memory, 
perfectly. I believe he could play any 
measure in any piece that I would 
ask for. Now! When playing these 
numbers for me he will hesitate and 
maybe start in one particular spot 
say three or four times. Please, can 

ou suggest something that will get 

im over this repeating? He is very 
accurate in everything he does, and 
I think perhaps this one virtue may 
be at the root of the fault.—Mrs. 
T. H., New Mexico. 


I have a pupil, thirteen years old, 
who has studied with me three years, 
but lately has begun to repeat meas- 
ures even when correctly played. She 
says they do not sound right to her, 
but I feel she is repeating until she 
looks at the next measure. Her 
mother says she is in perfect health 
and is not nervous. I will lose her 
if I can not find a way to stop this. 

—Mrs. N. J., Missouri. 


“Repeaters” like the above examples are 
usually bright, conscientious adolescents, 
thirteen to fifteen years old, who are going 
through a sort of “perfectionist complex” 
so common to ‘middle ’teen age boys and 
girls. Haven’t you come across young peo- 
ple who, after years of laxity in matters 
of physical appearance or hygiene, sud- 
denly and fanatically devoted all their 
spare time to cleaning up, brushing teeth, 
combing hair, manicuring nails or “primp- 
ing’? No matter how insignificant or un- 
important the condition, nothing short of 
perfection satisfied them. 

At first, parents and teachers are re- 
lieved at the change, but soon this unwonted 
zeal irritates them, and then the clashes 
start! But, if left alone, the “perfectionist 
complex” soon melts away and the young- 


and 


other 
more favorable stage of their development. 


sters enter some (we hope!) 

When a student transfers this zeal to 
piano playing, I give profound thanks; 
forthwith I dose him with his own medi- 
cine, by deliberately assigning daily ex- 
ercises for conscious pausing. Ask him to 
close his eyes, and blindly point to some 
measure of a piece he knows; then, after 
opening his eyes and looking thoughtfully 
at the whole measure for a few seconds, 
to play it in tempo perfectly and without 
pause—not stopping until the bar line is 
hurdled. After the first tones of the fol- 
lowing measure are played, his arms bound 
lightly upward and fall to the lap (as in 
the “impulse” practice often described 
here). Perfection must be attained the first 
time. Under no circumstances permit a 
second chance. Only a few minutes daily 
are to be spent in this process. But, insist 
that the instant, accurate control be at 
first confined to isolated measures, each 
considered a single impulse, with arm re- 
bound at the finish. After a week or two, 
assign two or more measures, still regard- 
ing each group as one impulse. Soon, the 
student is impressed with the necessity of 
thinking out an entire progression before 
playing. Such practice stimulates and chal- 
lenges adolescents, teaching them that they 
can play accurately only as fast as they 
can think, and that they must bend every 
energy to thinking as far ahead as possible. 

Such exercises will also answer that in- 
cessant plea of music teachers, “How can 
I develop speed in my pupils?” Just try 
it and see. Be sure to keep the “impulses” 
short and simple at the beginning, but 
insist on top speed after the group has 
been well learned. 


Playing Notes Perfectly 


1. I have a girl pupil about thir- 
teen years old. She is bright, likes 
good music, plays with expression, 
but at times plays wrong notes. 
When she has finished playing a 
piece and I point out her mistakes, 
she insists that she played it much 
better at home. I am at a loss what 
to say to her; it is very annoying 
to be told that by a pupil. 

2. Have you any system to make 
pupils take their lessons regularly? 
There are-so many other attractions, 
that they just say they have not 
had time to practice—M. K., Penn- 
sylvania. 


1. Surprise her by agreeing with her. 
Say, “Yes, of course, you played it better 
at home—sometimes.” “What d’ya mean, 
‘sometimes’ ?” “Oh, just this, that you have 
practiced quite a lot this week, and played 
it over often, haven’t you?” “Uh, huh.” 
“Well, once in a while when you were tired, 
you probably played it not so well—every- 
body does that, even I sometimes—and then 
a few mistakes crept in here and there, 
didn’t they? You see, our brains are so 
complicated that the moment a wrong note 
is played it sticks in our mind; but then 
when you get a little uneasy, or are put to 
a test as at our lessons, poof! that wrong 
note jumps out to defy you. So, there’s only 
one thing to do all the time, practice so 
carefully, and do not allow yourself to 
repeat anything more than once, so that 
you never play any but the right notes!” 

That ought to hold her. 

2. Yes, offer your students blocks of. ten 
or twelve lessons at a slightly reduced rate 
—payable in advance—with the proviso 
that missed lessons will be made up only in 
case of illness, if notification is given on 
the morning of the lesson day. 
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MAURICE DUMESNIL 


MILIAR with this Hungarian 

Dance. It is one of Brahms’ most 
popular compositions and certainly a fa- 
vorite among the two sets written by the 
master in 1869, originally for piano, four 
hands. Many instrumental combinations 
have been published, including orchestra 
and band, and one hears it frequently over 
the air. Hence the question arises at first 
thought: was it advisable to devote a les- 
son to an arrangement, and more, to a 
simplified version? 

The answer is most decidedly in the 
affirmative. Here is a very brilliant re- 
cital piece, full of color, rhythm and that 
fascinating Magyar Stimmung (tuning of 
the scale); certainly an excellent number 
for closing a group, or a program. In a 
more concise form, it contains some of 
the elements typical of the Liszt “Rhap- 
sodies.” The original two hand version is 
derived from the four hand score first con- 
ceived, however, and it is practically un- 
playable in the correct tempo, because it 
is overloaded with notes and the intervals 
are most awkward. Of the many pianists 
whom we have heard play it, none actually 
respected the text. One of these occasions 
was when Francois Planté, dean of the 
French pianists who died a few years ago 
close to his ninety-sixth birthday, per- 
formed it at one of his last Paris appear- 
ances. This was one of his favorite encore 
pieces, and his interpretation of it was 
supremely distinctive, elegant and aris- 
tocratic. He was, in. his heyday, a rival of 
Liszt and Anton Rubinstein, and it was 
the latter who once said: “This Planté, 
he can play my Valse Caprice better than 
I do!” Indeed, while Rubinstein played the 
middle section fortissimo, and often fell 
out, Planté reached for those high notes 
gracefully and pianissimo, treating them 
like gems. He probably also played this 
Dance better than the natives! 

Later, I heard Emanuel Moor go 
through it in his own improvised fashion, 
one day when his rambling thoughts led 
him on the subject of the Hungarian folk- 
lore. Moor was born near Budapest, and 
throughout his life he remained unfalter- 
ingly attached to the melodies of his native 
land, despite the fact that he became a 
British citizen and ultimately lived in 
Switzerland. The inventor of the double- 
keyboard piano which bears his name ad- 
mired greatly the Brahms “Hungarian 
Dances,” but he contended that they were 
generally played without the proper tra- 
dition and were often disfigured into “salon 
music,” thus losing their nobility and their 
atmosphere of languorous violins and 
frenzied dancers. 


@} COURSE EVERYONE IS FA- 


A Unique Contribution 
Tue “HuncartANn DANCES” occupy a 
special place in the production of Brahms. 
He always insisted that they were mere 
adaptations of ~genuine popular tunes. 
Nevertheless, they bear in their working 
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out the unmistakable stamp of the master 
and show us that, next to his symphonies, 


quartets, trios and sonatas, he could be 
equally successful when handling the 
smaller and lighter forms. In fact the 


native music of Hungary exercised upon 
him an actual influence, and it is not un- 
common to hear some of it in his chamber 
music productions, one striking example 
being the Finale of the “Piano Quartet in 
G minor.” 

If we consider the date of Brahms’ 
birth, 1833, we find that these “Dances” 
belong to the already mature period of 
his career, despite their fresh, youthful 
and alert spirit. 

The Dance No. 6 is simple and almost 
classical in structure. With the exception 
of a few measures (51 to 54 go into F 
major), it remains steadily in the key of 


The first. chord is played loud and 
wrenched off the keys; and, in spite of 
the dot, one must push down powerfully 
and into the full depth, in order to avoid 
dryness: Do not be afraid to lift the right 
hand at least seven or eight inches high, 
so the second beat can take its proper 
aspect. We can compare this motion to 
that of a rubber ball striking the ground, 
rebounding, and falling down to stay put. 

Measure 2 is played a capriccio, with 
fantasy, as if hesitating. The tempo has 
suddenly slowed down. The triplet in six- 
teenth notes can be interpreted thus, 


in order to avoid a sluggish feeling. The 
dotted notes with legato sign indicate a 


MAURICE DUMESNIL 
Distinguished French Pianist, Conductor and Teacher. 


D, oscillating between major and minor. 
The two “ideas” of the first part branch 
likewise into the same vivo differently 
treated in each instance: The Andante 
constitutes the trio, with its accustomed 
da capo and coda. 

The opening measure must be played in 
such a way as to set the scenery and create 
the atmosphere. Be careful not to attack 
before being thoroughly prepared. Much 
of the effect of any performance depends 
upon this initial impression. Consequently, 
it is recommended, after sitting down, to 
take time, get the fingers ready, set the 
wrists, and concentrate the mind upon the 
quality of tone to be extracted from the 
keyboard. Mental attitude must always 
precede technical realization, 


portamento (non-staccato) which continues 
in the next measures, up to the vivo. The 
tempo should be slightly. picked up in 
measures 3, 4 and 5, and also 7, 8 and 9. 
Measure 6 is played like measure 2. At 
measure 5 lift the hand again as at the 
opening, but this time with charm and 
elegance; the wrist should be held flexible 
and the grace notes delivered fast. Meas- 
ures 10, 11 and 12 are a repetition of 2, 3 
and 4; still, the ritardando must be more 
pronounced and the volume of tone tapered 
off. Throughout this first portion it is ad- 
visable to bring out the upper notes in the 
right hand, slightly more than the lower 
ones; however difficult this may appear, 
it can easily be done by a slight stiffening 
of the fingers concerned. It is good prac- 


tice to 
upper 


exaggerate at first and to pla 
notes forte and the lower 
piano; thereafter the volume can be) 
justed to the suitable proportion. Le 
think of this passage as being playec 
two clarinets, the first one more ele 
heard than the second. Orchestral 
formances constantly call, on the par 
the conductor, for delicate and even 
finitesimal tonal adjustments of this 
and pianists can derive much profit 
developing their imagination along si 
lines. 

At the vivo (measure 13) there cof 
a complete change, and it occurs 
abruptly, as a. surprise. One must 
from lingering freedom to sharp rhy 
and revert brusquely to the decisio 
the opening. No more rubato. 

Contrasts are most effective when 
constitutive elements work together in 
balanced proportion. In the present ed 

1. Tempo (here. the sostenuto beco! 

vivo). 

2. Shading (the piano turns to a fo 

3. Expression (the improvisation 

delivery becomes a fiery, dyne 
rhythm). 

These. principles, varied as conyeni 
apply to all styles and all periods of mt 

At measure 19, it is a tradition to 
down the tempo slightly, after striking 
B, and to carry this through to meas 
21, where the figure in sixteenth n 
must be played once more with snap 
crispness. 

“Spirit” and “Basses” 
THE SECOND “IDEA” EXTENDS Over m 
ures 22 to 33. Here is where one can 
plenty of dash and fire! Special attent 
is to be given to the left hand; two di 
ent kinds of attack are used: the notes 
the beats must be strongly marked, wh 
those off beat are played more lightly 
superficially. It was Charles Marie Wi 
who once said: “The pianists do not 
enough basses,” in which he was fi 
since the basses are the foundation of 
harmonic edifice and to neglect them me 
the collapse of the whole structure. 

At measure 34, the contrast is pu 
of dynamics. Non-legato touch is used 
the left hand while the right hand bri¥ 
out the upper notes of the chords like 
percussion effect, or as a piccolo wow 
come through, somewhat shrilly, in 
orchestral performance. 

The run at measure 39 must convey 
impression of a skyrocket soaring upwai 
and, after the top note, the hand and 
forearm go up frankly, then fall back 
the B where once more the tempo is 
down slightly through the next meas 

The Andante brings a new element; 
is dramatic and somewhat pompous, 
the phrase retains a great character 
dignity and_ stateliness, which sho 
prompt us as to the keynote to the int 
pretation. Here the tone must be rich 24 
full. The sonorous octaves in the bass 
separated, but attacked with much wei 
from the forearm. 

Measure 46 is played martellato (ha 
mered, detached) in both hands. Be 
ceedingly careful to keep strict time, 
be sure not to hurry. Every sixteenth ng 
in this measure has its own importance é 
must be emphasized. An exact tempo 
this whole passage is absolutely necessa 
and the slightest carelessness in this’ 
spect would be fatal. The same appl 
to measures 51 to 58 and 59. This sect 
is played vivace, and one must pitch rig 
into the new faster tempo exactly on 
first beat of measure 51, without 2 
working up towards it. It is importan 
give special care to observance of 
punctuation. 

Measures 55 to 59 are played stacte 
and_ playfully, with a “wiping” touc! 

We now come back to the begin 
(da capo), and this reéxposition maj 
played exactly like the first time. | 
(Continued on Page 681) 
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| A WINTERS TALE 


iramatic genius of this American composer’ work is finely indicated in this very colorful piece. The grace note {an acciaccatura,or short appoggia- 
a e. chords in the right hand is played slightly before the count. Do not play this piece too rapidly and observe the expression marks very care- 
rade 
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The Harsdnyi family is one of the most 
distinguished literary lineages in history. 
They have been writers for centuries, and 
Zsolt is its most famous living representa- 
tive. In the preparation of this extraor- 
dinary book, he visited most of the centers 
in which Liszt was active and unearthed 
scores of original letters and documents 
hitherto unknown, These are not intro- 
duced in the story, as in the customary 
biography, but rather in the form of a 
perfectly natural narration, so that the 
reader is given the singular illusion of liv- 
ing in the time of Liszt and passing 
through one of the most unusual periods 
in musical history. 

Liszt has been accused of having an 
itinerant heart, and certainly his many love 
affairs would tend to confirm this. It must 
be remembered, however, that he was one 
of the most spectacular figures of an age 
that was very free and easy in such mat- 
ters; and Liszt was the brilliant beacon 
toward which feminine lepidoptera were 
irresistibly drawn. The author, neverthe- 
less, has made a tragic picture of a man 
seeking happiness and beset by many 
women to whom he became devoted only 


to awake to disappointment, save in the 
case of the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, 
whom he was prohibited from marrying 
through the intrigue of her family. The 
story of the heartless Countess Marie 
dAgoult, the brilliant half-Jewish writer 
whose works appeared under the name of 
Daniel Stern, is told with accuracy, and 
leaves the reader with sympathy for poor 
Franz. Mother of Franz’s three children, 
one of whom was to become Cosima von 


Biilow-Wagner, she caused the pianist 
many heartbreaks. 
Most of all, “Immortal Franz” is a very 


interesting, absorbing book. It appeared 
originally in 1937, in an expensive edition 
with an excellent translation by Lynton 
Hudson. It is now published in the Blue 
Ribbon Books, at one dollar. It is not 
for children, but the writer recommends 
it to adults who would enjoy an exciting 
and captivating story of one of the most 
extraordinary figures in all art history. 

Immortal Franz 

By Zsolt Harsanyi 

Pages: 486 

Price: $1.00 

Publisher: Blue Ribbon Books 


How Can We Make Our Pupils Think? 


By SUSAN M. STEEDE 


“Do not weep for this weird creature. 
For she was a music teacher 

She could not make her pupils think 
So was not loth to cross the brink.” 


So wrote a well known and _ successful 
teacher to a friend, the editor of a western 
musical magazine, but a few weeks before 
her death at the age of seventy. 

How to make our pupils think is a prob- 
lem for us all. Personally, where young 
Bobby or Johnnie is about to play, say, 
the B-flat major scale, the writer’s sug- 
gestions to him are usually somewhat on 
these lines. 

“Now remember that your fingers are 
like men who have a job to do, and you 
are their boss. If you do not know exactly, 
in your own mind, what each of them 
must do, can you give them clear orders? 

“No. Very well then. You must now 
find out just what you want them to do. How 
many black keys have to be played in this 
scale that starts on B-flat? Touch each of 
them calling each by name.” (One little 
pupil likes to say “Hello” to them. “Hello 


B-flat, Hello E-flat,’ he greets them.) 

“Now, how about the fingering? What 
note must the fourth finger of the right 
hand play? 

“B-flat. Yes, that is right, remember 
that B-flat is always the job for the fourth 
finger, and that no other finger may take 
it from him.” 

We proceed similarly with the left hand. 
Bobby must clearly recall the notes and 
rules for fingering before he begins to play. 

His thinking powers are stimulated in 
the same way, before he begins to play a 
new piece. He is asked to give the mean- 
ings of the key and time signatures, and 
to tap out the rhythm of several typical 
measures before playing, so that he has 
some idea of its difficulties before he 
sounds the notes. 

Of course this method of approaching 
our problem can, and indeed must, be 
varied according to the needs, and accord- 
ing to the personality of the pupil. The 
main point is that we must teach in such 
a way as will lead our young students to 
think, think, think. 


Music in China 


By J. W. 


THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC was firmly estab- 
lished in China when the Egyptians built 
the first great wonder of the world, the 
pyramids, about 2900 B. C. 

Nowhere in all the world does the stu- 
dent of musical history find such a wealth 
of interesting information as in China. 

Unfortunately, about the year 240 B. C. 
all writings of a historical nature, except 
those of agriculture, divination and med- 
icine, were destroyed by royal edict. 

We know that Confucius, in 551 B. C. 
wrote about “ancient” music; but we have 
no definite information previous to that 
time, owing to the sweeping order of de- 
struction of valuable historical data. 

In the interior of China the favorite 
musical instrument is still the shen. It is 
played by drawing in the breath and re- 
sembles a Chinese teapot with seventeen 

reeds of various sizes protruding from the 
top. The performer plays by placing his 
mouth on the spout of the “teapot” and 
drawing in his breath. Each pipe has a 
small reed of copper with a hole that is 
closed by a finger when a tone is to be 
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heard. Four of the pipes produce no tones. 
The thirteen tones range from B-flat, third 
line of the treble cleff, to E-flat on the 
third line above the staff. 

The Chinese sound giving bodies are: 
Skin, represented by the drum, clay, by 
an instrument similar to our ocarina; 
gourd, by the shen described above; stone, 
by “L” shaped tone producing stones hung 
upon a frame and struck with a mallet; 
silk, by the kin, made of twisted strings 
of silk over a wooden frame; metal, by 
trumpets, gongs and bells; wood, by bam- 
boo flutes. 

One of China’s old musical instruments 
is the se or che. This instrument has fifty 
strings. The modern se has_ twenty-five 
strings, plucked with ivory picks. In play- 
ing, the performer usually strikes two 
strings simultaneously in octaves. 

Chinese instrumental scales are chro- 
matic in character; vocal scales are dia- 
tonic, leaving out two notes of the seventh, 
giving a five-tone or pentatonic scale. The 
popular singing tone is a nasal falsetto, 
produced with the mouth partly closed. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


PIANO TEACHERS! 


HERE'S AN OPPORTUNITY to become a 
local service representative for one of 


the world's great pianos—MATHUSHEK. 


Distinguished in the field of fine piano 
building since 1863, MATHUSHEK 
PIANOS are acknowledged as being 


among the outstanding creations in the 
progressive development of the piano. 


We suggest communicating with us for 
further details regarding this opportun- 
ity. Orgif you happen to be coming to 
New York for the World's Fair and we 
have come to a tentative agreement, we 
will ask you to be our guest for a day 
at the well-known Narragansett Hotel in 
New York. After a visit to the factory, 
negotiations may be completed. 


Write immediately for details regarding 
available territory which does not con- 
flict with our present dealer relation- 
ships. Special preference for accredited 
teachers. 


Music Lovers: Write for Mathushek’s Musical Map 
of Manhattan and the Fair! 


MATHUSHEK 


“Known for Tone’ 


132nd St. & Alexander Avenue, N. Y. C. 
New York Showrooms - 43 W. 57th St. 


VILLA LLL ALLL 


How to Develop 


CREATIVE 


INSPIRATION 
In Music 


OW do others get ideas? Is Inspira- 
H tion a gift; is it a talent that can 

be developed by is it the 
result of patience and persistence ; or is 
it the “divine right” of genius only? 


anyone ; 


Here is a sensible, easily-read, sig- 
nificant book that tells how inspiration 
can be induced. It tells how Beethoven, 
3rahms, Tschaikowsky composed and 
created—and how 
closely the student 
of music can follow 
in their footsteps. A 
very valuable book 
... for composers of 
all kinds and all 
ages.””— Etude, 15 
fascinating chapters. 


CREATIVE 
POWER 


The Phenomena of Inspiration 


By Frederic Howard Griswold 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES, $1.50 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
VL 
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SHE SINGER'S GTUDE 


Edited by Eminent Specialists 


It is the ambition of THz Erupe to make this department a ‘‘Singer’s Etude”’ complete in itself 


Stepping Stones to a Singer's Success 


CBy W. WARREN SHAW 


EARLY EVERY ONE &ho is in 
N reasonably good health and who 
can “carry a tune” can learn to 
sing—and sing well. It 
upon the personal “urge.” 
Advanced age, if not too advanced, is not 
such a serious handicap to vocal achieve- 
ment as is generally supposed. We often 
hear a person of mature years say, “Oh, I 
am too old to learn to sing. If I had com- 
menced to study earlier in life perhaps I 
might have been able to do something with 
my voice, but now of course it is too late.” 
This sounds rather pathetic for those who 
in retrospect review neglected opportuni- 
ties; but the adage, “It’s never too late to 
mend,” fits in here very nicely. If you are 
not a near centenarian, there is time to 
enjoy the blessing of having a melodious 
and capable singing voice. 

Admittedly, it is better to commence to 
train the voice at the age of fifteen or six- 
teen, than at fifty or sixty; but remember 
that in these days people are young at 
sixty ... particularly the ladies. 

Jean De Reszké, the famous Polish 
tenor of the early part of this century, used 
to say “The last thing to leave us is the 
voice.” Which may well sound a note of 
wisdom, as well as of hope, to all potential 
singers who never have sung, but would 
rather like to try. At any rate, whether you 
are sixteen years old or sixty years young, 
you may reclaim lost ground and, without 
further wistfulness, still learn to sing. 

There is a very good reason for this be- 
lief, because we know of many cases where 
the study of voice has been taken up long 
after the usually prescribed limit, with 
highly satisfactory results to both the stu- 
dents themselves and their friends, and 
sometimes to the interested public. 

Campanari and Bispham are instances of 
singers who achieved world-wide fame as 
leading baritones of their day, after having 
commenced their vocal studies compara- 
tively late in life. There have been prima 
donnas who did the same thing; but it was 
kept secret because it was necessary for 
them to “arrive” at the Metropolitan pre- 
sumably at a very early age. 

Sometimes the urge to sing can be grati- 
fied almost at a moment's notice, by the 
few who are peculiarly gifted both in mu- 
sical talent and vocal endowment, and this 
without much preparation or practice. They 
even may please audiences. Again, there is 
an army of singingly disposed people who 
would just love to sing but do not dare to 
try, because some one might hear them. 
Such timidity and lack of confidence rapid- 
ly disappears, however, after a short period 
of study; and often it develops that the 
timid beginner becomes a singer of author- 


ity. 


No Excellence Without Labor 


EVEN THE WELL ENDOWED natural singer 
must study, and study persistently, before 
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depends mostly 


he may hope to emerge as a recognized 
artist. Highly important is the growth of 
musical knowledge and understanding. 

There have been a great many truths 
concerning. the vocal -mechanism which 
have been established by scientific investi- 
gation, the knowledge of which may be 
very useful in the course of training; but 
such knowledge is: best treated as a back- 
ground of understanding of physical proc- 
esses in order to establish confidence in the 
mind of the singer. The most important 
thing to understand is the nature of the 
vocal mechanism. 

We may say briefly that the tone pro- 
ducing mechanism (vocal muscles and 
cords) is involuntary in its action, while 
the muscles governing speech forms are 
voluntary. This means to the singer that he 
should not try to do anything with the 
vocal mechanism. The control of the voice 
(air-waves) is imperative, but not the 
direct control of the breath. Nor should 
the control of the breath be a direct objec- 
tive. It is merely consequential or inci- 
dental to correct tone production and de- 
velop a proper articulation of consonants. 
The correct action of the vocal mechan- 
ism must be induced, but never can be 
compelled. These muscles are gradually 
strengthened by use—always remembering 
that they respond only to the will to make 
a tone or series of tones. All interference 


with their normal functioning is caused by © 


the swallowing muscles which are con- 
tiguous. The swallowing muscles are vol- 
untary in their nature, and consequently 
interference can be removed. 

With the general understanding that in 
the throat there are two separate and dis- 
tinct sets of muscles which are diametrical- 
ly opposed in their normal functioning, we 
are safeguarded against many pitfalls 
which lie in the path of students, during 
the process of voice development and man- 
agement. This may be better understood 
when we consider that during the act of 
swallowing we cannot produce a tone; the 
vocal muscles are then quiescent. When one 
is making a tone—either a vowelized tone 
or a hum—the swallowing muscles should 
be quiescent. In the pronunciation of words 
there is always the necessary interference 
with pure tone production, through the 
use of consonants; but this interference is 
not necessarily and should not be long con- 
tinued. The slogan for the singer should be: 
“Vowels long, consonants short.” 


Home Study; Then to a Teacher 
Ir yOU HAVE THE DESIRE to learn to sing 
and at the same time feel a little timid 
about going to a teacher in your present 
vocal condition, you may commence a 
course of study at home, and thus improve 
the character of your voice considerably. 


The Student’s Repertoire 


“By CLAUDE BELLPORTE 


THE SINGER who would succeed must have 
a varied repertoire, calculated to bring out 
his best and most varied possibilities. The 
study of this should begin in his compara- 
tively early student years, while he yet has 
the judgment of his teacher on which to 
rely and to help him to avoid wandering 
into unprofitable paths. 

Now the very first requisite for a suc- 
cessful addition to one’s repertoire is that 
it shall so lie within this singer’s compass 
of voice that he or she can sing its every 
tone without the least effort or constric- 
tion. If a tone cannot be produced with 
absolute spontaneity, so that it rises spon- 
taneously from the larynx, floats freely on 
the breath,.and resonates till it fills every 
cavity which nature provided for a tone 


in its particular range, how is it ever to, 


vibrate with that appropriate emotional 
thrill which will carry the message of the 
singer to the heart of the listener? 

With this qualification fulfilled, perhaps 
the very next is the choosing of a song 
with an emotional plane that is at least 
comparatively within the natural experience 
of the singer. To allow or encourage a girl 
in her middle “teens” to attempt the Un bel 
di of the heartbroken Cio-Cio-San in “Mad- 


ame Butterfly” or the tragically emotional 
Vissi darte of “La Tosca” is nothing less 
than vocally criminal. What can unso- 
phisticated girlhood know of the ravaged 
souls of these heroines? And yet we almost 
every day hear their pathetic efforts coming 
from the studios of voice “butchers.” Un- 
dertake a friendly argument with’ their 
teachers (?) and they will hide behind a 
futile, “Let her do the best she can now 
and she will do better later.” Better let her 
spend her time on analyzing and interpret- 
ing something of which she can some- 
where near sound the musical and emo- 
tional depths. After to this has been added 
others of a progressively deeper signifi- 
cance, perhaps in eight or ten years she 
may reach that technical and emotional 
plane where she can give something like a 
satisfying interpretation of these master 
inspirations. But, to the young singer and 
to the teacher, we would say, “Hands Off” 
the grand histrionic scena till the student 
has acquired that sureness of tone produc- 
tion, of vocal style, and of zsthetic soul 
life which will enable her to approach these 
sacred heights without risk of ruin to both 
her natural voice and that sense of respect 
that should be felt for her art. 


However, after a certain amount of pi 
ress, it is advisable to go to a teacher 
knows how to sing—just as you woulc 
to a piano or violin teacher who ki 
how to play. Vocal instruction from or¢ 
ists, accompanists, coaches and music 
who have never learned to sing, shoul 
strictly avoided. Your vocal teacher, h 
ever, should be a musician. 
If home study is begun without the 
sistance of a competent teacher, it sh 
begin with single tones within easy ra 
and continue with short scales and ary 
gios. The mental attitude is of first 
portance. The approach should be f 
and fearless. Exercises should be sung y 
the idea of spontaneous expression. A t 
or series of tones, may be virile and 
pressive, even without the use of word 
The best quality of tone is produced y 
the fundamental tone is stronger than 
of its overtones. The fundamental tone 
the vibration of the cords in their entir 
Overtones are the vibration of the vari 
segments of the cords. All vowelized te 
are complex in character, containing b 
fundamentals and overtones. The use of 
properly produced hum is best for establ 
ing the fundamental tone, but it is of 
found that it is better to practice voweli 
exercises first. 
Begin by standing erect on both f 
stretching the body upward and expand 
the torso gently all around—back, f 
and sides. You now have taken all 
breath required to sing a phrase of ordin 
length, without having thought of. tak 
breath, During inspiration the mouth sho 
be slightly open to avoid sniffing or th 
contraction by suction. A vacuum has b 
created in the lung cells, into which the 
rushes of its own weight, without be 
drawn in. This was explained in an art 
on correct breathing, in THE ETUDE 
April, 1939. 
We now are ready to begin pract 
vocal study, for which we will use 
cise 1, A and B. 


Ex.1 
A 
2 See 


Practice first with “ah,” and, whe 
goes smoothly, then introduce the 0 
vowels—aye, ee, oh, oo. “a 

“Ah” is the only vowel you can us¢ 
out trying to form it. This is the 
that the Italians call it the only 
vowel. This vowel can be sung by 
opening the mouth and making a to 
out any thought as to vowel forma 

Now sing the hum, and break 
from the hum into the vowels as 
in our next exercise. 


the mouth wide and sing “ah.” 
sile singing the “ah” suddenly close 
‘Keep the tone going and open the 
d you will find yourself singing 
” 

return to the “ah” singing the exer- 
smooth legato style. This will help 
he voice. As Mme. Rethberg says, 
me, every tone in the voice must 
d.” Yes, they must be plotted, then 
d, and then sung with rhythmic 
1 while the words of the phrases 
r, 

ercise 3, do not try to lift the gen- 
point of tone as the pitch rises and 
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mechanism is governed by voluntary 
muscles (direct control). These two sets of 
muscles are capable of acting entirely in- 
dependently of each other. You can speak 
without producing tone, and: you can pro- 
duce tone without the use of words. Speak- 
ing in a whisper can be distinctly under- 
stood, but there is no tone. The vocal 
muscles are then quiescent. In this case the 
false cords act as the vibrator. 

These are relevant facts and should be 
thoroughly understood through practical 
application of such knowledge. The broad 
concepts of vocal expression may be re- 
served for more advanced study; but inter- 
pretation, in a limited sense, should occupy 
the mind, from the very beginning of study. 

It is not so much what one sings as how 
he sings it. 

This familiar phrase from a _ popular 
anthem 


wing the exercises do not try to 
k the breath; and make no attempt 
the voice anywhere. Any attempt 
ither one of these things will be 
to cramp the natural action of the 
echanism, from the start. Remem- 
the mechanism is set up instantly 
hout effort, and that the vocal 
sm lies wholly within the larynx. 
chanism springs into action when 
1 to make a tone, or series of tones. 
called “The urge to sing.” Avoid 
ude of mechanical fixation, remem- 
hat the vocal mechanism is invol- 
n its action. Pitch changes are in 
nx and instantaneously respond to 
1 urge. 

er to avoid all unnecessary respon- 
n tone production, we should have 
1 concept of how the vocal mechan- 
; when freed from interference. 
‘e, in speaking or singing words, is 
d of tone, noise, and mixed sounds. 
1g we should produce well defined 
owel sounds), disentangled from 
eding consonant, the following con- 
or both. These are necessarily used 
ounce the words. In articulating 
its, we must use mixed sounds; but 
is possible we eliminate the noise 


roice then, is produced by a dual 
sm acting in close relationship but 
ultaneously. The art of fine tone 
on and clear diction requires the 
combination of vowel enunciation 
onantal articulation. This tone pro- 
nechanism, remember, is governed 
untary muscles responding only to 
to produce tone; but the speech 


Pre- pare ye the way of the Lord, 

will serve to illustrate the necessary sepa- 
ration of consonantal speech and tone pro- 
duction in order to have clear diction and 
tone without interference. 

Stand erect and expand to breathe, all 
around the midriff, back, front and _ sides. 
Do not take a hasty breath by suction. 
Then speak the syllables “pre” and “pare” 
with a slight trill of the “r” in “pre” and 
energetic speech at the front of the mouth, 
using the tip of the tongue and lips. Open 
the mouth freely and promptly on the 
syllable “pare,” following a quick articula- 
tion of “p.” Accent the “ye” strongly and 
again strongly the “way.” Open the mouth 
freely on the word “of.” Articulate “the 
Lord” with a snappy “the,” and then climax 
the phrase by a quick articulation of “L” 
followed by a well sustained ‘“o” in the 
word “Lord,” and do not attempt the final 
“d” in “Lord” until the full value of “o” is 
in evidence. In short, do not prolong intro- 
ductory consonants nor anticipate final con- 


sonants. Remember the slogan, “Vowels 
long (proportionately) and consonants 
short.” 


Above all, let the singer not forget to be 
a well-rounded musician; one who has a 
good working knowledge of the piano, so 
that he can play his own accompaniments 
and study a song as a complete work of 
art; one who knows harmony, counter- 
point, and musical form, so that he can in- 
telligently estimate the worth of a composi- 
tion; one who knows musical history and 
biography till he has a definite idea of the 
various periods in the development of 
music and can recognize the characteristics 
of the various masters and their contribu- 
tions towards the present important place 
of music in the art life of the world. 


Prima Donna’s Pranks 
By WILLIAM ERHARDT-SNYDER 


IRLD DOES MOVE, and one proof of 
is the disappearance of the for- 
tific egotism and tyranny of the 
onna operatic singer. 

related that Patti was outraged 
her name was not printed suf- 
larger than Nevada’s on a bill- 
and to conciliate the injured song- 
he poster had to be reprinted. 
ccount of the dissatisfaction of his 
onna, Bizet wrote thirteen different 
of Carmen’s first aria in act one 
celebrated grand opera of that 
She had refused to sing the first 
ss 


nm in illustration of the mad 
erly perpetrated by artists 
ir terrified managers or the 
of operas, it is related that one 
1 Mme. Gerster was billed to 


throat. The manager insisted on having 
a doctor’s certificate, and his insistance 
made her very angry for doubting her 
word. When the doctor arrived she stuck 
out her tongue at him and said derisively, 
“There.” The doctor made out his cer- 


-tificate for an infected throat, and when 


Mme. Gerster was shown the certificate 
she became more angry and finally said 
she would sing that night “just to prove 
that doctor to be an ass.” Her case of 
artistic temperament set her back just 
sixty dollars for a doctor bill. 


DR. DOUGLAS STANLEY 


Author of: 

Tue Voice, It’s Propuction ano Repropuction 

and Tue Science or Voice. (Third Edition) 
Vocal Studio—HOTEL ANSONIA, 
73nn St. & Broapway, New York 
Crry. 
TRafalgar 7-1359. 
Full season courses at $5.00 a lesson: 
Short courses at $10.00 a lesson. 


Telephone 


Terms: 


SHE 


60 Years of Hits 


OPERETTAS, JUVENILE SONGS, MUSICAL 
READINGS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, PLAYS 
for all occasions 
Delightfully amusing, simple entertainments for 


both juveniles and adults. Denison's plays are 
produced everywhere—famous for 


60 years. Complete selection of FREE 
theatrical material for schools, CATALOG 
dramatic clubs, lodges. WRITE 


T. S. DENISON & COMPANY 


203 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 73, Chicago TODAY 


FREE! T0 VOICE STUDENTS (SINGERS) 


“The Truth about Voice’’ literature with Booklet, ‘‘Passing 

The Radio Test Easily’, for 5c (U.S.A.) postage stamp for 

mailing. Valuable Educational Treatise. No obligation. Write: 
The Skiles System, Box 454, Freeport, Pa. 


COMPANY, DE 


WuRLIIZER 


Pianos Have Beauty of Design. Rich, Resonant 
Tone from Augmented Sounding Board. 


wee, 


<4 a Hi i 


KALB, 


. . 4 
oe 1007, Improvement Guaranteed 
‘e N © or Tuition Refunded / 
Ss ‘NA \} You to be sole judge! Strengthen and master your 
> "I voice—not with singing lessons—but by scientific silent 
exercises, successfully taught for over a sae Marvelous suc- 
cess with DEFECTIVE Voices. Write for Free Voice Book. Learn 
WHY and HOW you can now have the voice you want. If under 
17, we require parent’s signature. With 100% improvement guar- 
anteed—will you faithfully follow instructions? If so, WRITE: 
Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 5587, 64 E.Lake St., Chicago 


S NOW LEARN A NEW 
$ 

; LANGUAGE 
in your own home quickly, 
easily, correctly by the world- 
famous LINGUAPHONE Meth- 
od. Endorsed by thousands of 
students, schools and colleges. 


eo SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


26 RCA BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 

Voice Technique; Repertoire; Experi- 
VOICE ence. A Few Free Scholarships. Catalog. 
160 WEST 73D STREET NEW YORK CITY 


and other instruments. 


plete contents. 


—a postcard brings it. 
or European countries.) 


FOR THE PIANIST 


Piano Pieces Whole World Plays........ $1.25 
Modern, Piano Pieces. ..0s0cs.accccesse 1.25 
Light Piano Pieces.......... atash e's 1.25 
MOGI tele PIANO PICCORs vik ke ere ow vie vate-0 1.25 
Concert: Piands: Piscesis vig sve teiscccetes 3.00 
Se Re ae ee cree 1,25 
Plane Dieta itwws.< upieWie 045 0 5 UGe es ox 1.25 
PARLE MANS e0 G36 J 4 0 ache ede e e's9 0540 S00 1.25 
Piano Pieces for Everyone ............. 1.50 
BCHAETCU AS LTO ws wewisn Eu © aSA ord dels 1.50 
Tschaikowsky at Home............-0.5 1.50 
Chopin at. Fiome:, « chwseetadOvierivids cae 1.50 
ASriey pat EL OE vias Chis 5 Hien sds ond vier 1.50 
FOR THE VIOLINIST 
Violin Pieces Whole World Plays...... $2.00 
Modern Violin Pieces............¢.++% 2.00 
PAGE ARMIN SEROCED. ou Look dedie ne d« wees 2.00 
Violinist’s Book of Songs...........++- 2.00 
Corcert Violin: Solos... ccs es. cis oss 3.00 
Standard Violin Concertos............ 3.00 
Operatic Violin Pieces..........ese0e% 2.00 
Encyclopedia of the Violin............. 5.00 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF NEW 
“WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG—TODAY! 


This booklet which includes our new publi- 
cations will be of infinite service to you in 
the selection of music collections. 
the most interesting catalogs ever issued of 


Every book illus- 
trated, and described, together with its com- 
If you are a teacher, student 
or lover of music, be sure to write us to-day 
(Not sent to Canada 


THIS FREE CATALOG CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF OUR BOOKS 


For Sale at all Music Stores (Except in Canada and European countries) or 
sent direct on receipt of marked prices. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 35 W. 32d St., New York 


A Complete Catalogue 
of the 


APPLETON - CENTURY 


WHOLE WORLD 
MUSIC SERIES 


standard music for piano, voice, violin, organ esa the 


MASTER-COMPOSER 


One of 


MUSIC SERIES 


Containing descriptroas 

and Crabeke Lists tas 

detail of all Volumes. 
+ 


for sale at 
All Muse Stores 


or 
Direct from the Pubbibers 


FOR THE OPERA LOVER 


Grand Opera at Home........ > 
Light Opera at Home..... 
Modern Opera Selections. . 
Gilbert & Sullivan at Home............ 1.25 


FOR THE VOCALIST 


Ballads Whole World Sings..........+- 
Love Songs Whole World Sings. Pe 
Songs Whole World Sings...... , : 
Songs of the Sunny South.............. 
Seermd! Muse ey. Oi oo oln wis a we dened eSae 


Songs for Everyone.........+sseeeeees 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Children’s Piano Pieces...........00.. $1.25 | 
Children’s Songs .......ccscecceseeees 1.25 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Standard Organ Pieces (Paper)......... $3.00 | 
Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth)........ 5.00 


Saxophone Pieces, Eh—Bh—Cm. each.. 2.00 


American Home Music Album......... 5.00 
What Do You Know About Music? 
(Cloth, $3.00); Boards............+. 1.50 
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She Wants to Be An Opera Singer ‘ 

Q. I am a girl, sixteen, and I have studied 
voice one and a half years. My teacher says 
I am advancing fast. I am determined to be 
an opera singer. How does one study to be an 
opera singer? I shall be out of High School 
in another year, and I want to be prepared 
for what I have to do newt in the line of 
study.— H. B. 


A. One of the most important things neces- 
sary to prepare for an operatic career is to 
have a good, well rounded education. Laurits 
Melchior, the famous Wagnerian tenor, pointed 
this out in an interview in THe -Erctpp for 
July, 1937, and specified familiarity with 
languages, literature and the other arts as 
being absolutely essential. Besides sthese you 
must have a beautiful, strong, well trained 
yoice, a pretty face, a fine stage presence, a 
healthy body, the ability. to act, and a fine 
musical memory, in order to succeed. It takes 
years of hard work and self-denial, to learn 
all that must be learned; and only the most 
talented reach their goal—an operatic career. 
Therefore start learning all these things im- 
mediately. 


The Soprano with a Break Between Her 
Registers 

—I am eighteen years of age and have 
been studying two and a half years. A few 
days ago I auditioned for a choir and was 
told that there is a distinct break between 
my upper and lower registers. The director 
said that I should sing first alto, since this 
would smooth over the break, as it is caused 
by closing my throat upon certain tones; but 
my singing teacher does not agree. Will sing- 
ing alto help or injure my voice?—J. K. 


A.— You must first decide whether you are 
f& soprano or an alto. You cannot be both, and 
it is not good for a soprano to sing alto for 
any length of time. The break in your voice 
is caused, not by closing the throat, but by 
using the vocal cords in two different ways 
upon the low and the higher tones. Your 
teacher should explain this to you thoroughly 
so that you understand it clearly and learn 
to sing the entire scale in one way. Perhaps 
the slow, quiet singing of down scales, some- 
thing like this, 


and seeing that there is absolutely no change 
in the register or the quality from the top 
to the bottom, may help. Transpose this by 
half-steps upward, only as far as it can be 
done with absolute ease. A bad habit, such as 
yours, is hard to cure. 
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DRAMATICS 
OPERATIC AND 
CONCERT COACHING 
AND STAGING 
ITALIAN 


RUSSIAN 
SIGHT READING 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Taught by a staff of 


well-known artists 


Opn, Yea 


and Upera Academy 


Dr. LAzAR SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of 
World-Famous Singers 


VOIGE*@QUESTIONS “Answered 


By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


Academic 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or psoudonym given, will be published. 


A Strained Voice 

Q. This letter is written not only on behalf 
of. myself but also of vocal students who, 
through improper training and delving into 
the technic or anatomy’ of voice have be- 
come hopeless and disgusted. 

I have a pleasant quality of voice, a good 
ear and a tremendous volume. I possess mar- 
velous health and more than average intelli- 
gence. I had not much money and I worked 
hard to pay for my studies. After two years 
I began to feel a terrific strain, when singing. 
I complained to my teacher regarding lack of 
breath control and strained upper register 
ut he told me to be patient. Then I developed 
a tremolo and I began to go flat upon the high 
tones. I could not even sing a few songs with- 
out fatigue and strain. On the high tones my 
tongue would go up and my palate come down 
closing my throat. Even my breathing was 
faulty—my ribs contracting when taking a 
breath and expanding when exhaling, which 
to my knowledge is wrong. 

I was taught to sing ewercises at furious 
speed and to seream at the top of my voice. 
However, I went to a vocal teacher recently 
who said I had a lovely but badly trained 
voice. I have been reading books upon singing, 
and am convinced regarding my faults and 
their causes. Please reveal whether there are 
any decent vocal teachers who do not charge 
fabulous prices for tuition? —V. 8. 

A. For obvious reasons it is evident that 
the editor of Voice Questions cannot criticize 
ithe work of any singing teacher nor recommend 
personally another one. There are many ex- 
cellent vocal teachers in and about. every 
xreat city in America, quite able to lead you 
back to the proper way of singing, provided 
you have not strained your vocal cords and 
throat muscles, Try one. If he does not work 
sensibly for beautiful, unstrained tone, drop 
him like a hot brick, for another. It is im- 
possible to diagnose exactly what has been 
wrong with your singing, without hearing 
you. From your description, however, I would 
say that you have been forcing your voice, 
endeavoring to do with mere strength what 


you should learn to do with skill, patience, and 
intelligence. Freedom and comfort during the 
emission of a tone are all important; and 
no good and attractive tone is possible with- 
out them. 

The books of which you speak, which treat 
of the psychological aspect of singing, are ex- 
cellent. It might be well for you to study them 
and to try to understand them practically. 
Most _ of all you need to find a teacher who 
will lead you back to a simple, natural, easy 
production of voice, instead of one which is 
full of effort and stiffness. 


How to Sing a Passage from Handel's 
“L’ Allegro” 

Q.—How should one sing the passage, 
“Laughter holding both his sides” from 
Handel's “L’Allegro”? It is marked staccato 
and written ho(1ld), Should it be sung in imita- 
tion of laughter?—L. M. 


yt a 


ho ho ho ho ho ho ho ho ho ho ho ho ho ho ho ho 


hold-ing both his sides, 


A.—The eighth notes are very staccato, 
except the eighths to the word “laughter” 10 
measure 1, and to the words “holding both 
his sides” in the last measure. ‘ ‘ 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


Special courses for 
teachers, also students 


desirous of becoming 
teachers. 
Recording machine illus- 


trates monthly progress. 


all subjects taken through 
affiliation with the 
Zoeliner Conservatory 
of Music 


White Vor Catalog 


610 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. [-tizps, 
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The Great Seale 
Q. What is the “Great Scale’ ?—J. Me| 
A. In her book, “How to Sing,” Lilli 

mann recommends an exercise which she 

Ls ab Scale. It is as follows. Sin 

slowly. 7 


It may be sung on various vowels. It 
fine exercise for developing smoothness 
control of the voice, but it is strenuous 
difficult and should not be attempted 
the voice is fairly well developed. 


Colds, Infected Tonsils | 
Q. 1. I am a girl fourteen years of age, \§ 
a vocal range from A-flat below middle (@ 
D above high C; and my ambition is to 
coloratura and to sing in the Metropol 
Opera Company. What type of voice hare 
2. I am troubled with colds that I see 
have all the time. The doctor says my tor 
are in a bad way. Would it change my V6 
especially my high tones, to have the tor 
removed? My voice seems harsh and 
until I practice. When I sing before an a 
ence it becomes clear on the lower tones 
trembles above A-flat the first leger line al 
the staff. Will this continue? F 
3. Please give the names of some_ 
and popular songs. Are Gounod’s and S¢ 
bert’s Ave Maria too hard for me?— ). 


A. 1. You are very young and as ¥ 
voice is not entirely developed, therei 
ceed very carefully and do not str 
voice by singing too loud, too h 
long at a time. Your range is £ ; 
out personally hearing you, it is in 
for me to classify —_ voice. , 

2. Your many colds suggest a chron! 
tion of the tonsils, especially as he 
says they should be removed. This 
doubtless spreads into the throat 
into the larynx itelf, which would — 
for your tones being harsh and “Y 
When you are before an audience 
beforehand and your voice is bet 
silectomy, if it is skillfully p 
not hurt your voice but w m pro 
your health also. a. 

3. Both Gounod’s and Schubert’s 4 
seem rather difficult for you at th 
time. Content yourself with simpler | 
your tonsil operation is over; and, tt 
the advice of a good teacher, pe 
Inay undertake more difficult ones. 


The Accordion Combined With 


Other Instruments 


‘By PIETRO DEIRO 
As told to ElVera Collins 


7OURTEEN YEAR OLD accordion- 
ist recently was heard to remark 
. that he wished he could hurry and 
up so that he could be an orchestra 
- His teacher hastily explained that 
; not necessary for him to wait, as he 
begin immediately and form his own 
orchestra. He could then be growing 
ally as well as pliysically. 
we listen to interesting radio inter- 
with prominent orchestra leaders of 
y, we find that most of them began 
careers when quite young, by first 
ng up with one other player, then 
a trio or quartette, and -by finally 
ng their own small band or orchestra. 
atures of this sort provide excellent 
jence; and knowledge can be gained 
xy which could never be learned other- 
There is a distinct advantage in start- 
oung, because tolerance is shown a 
ful group of musicians, and criticisms 
emands upon them are not so great as 
| be accorded more advanced musicians. 
too, a young player has an opportu- 
0 grow into the orchestral field and to 
rehend its requirements, and this serves 
incentive for him to study. 
nty of opportunities to play will pre- 
themselves; for every community, 
ier large or small, is interested in a 
/of ambitious young musicians. 
2 accordion lends itself particularly 
iS a primary instrument for the forma- 
f a small group of players. The depth 
juality of its tone provide a sound 
round for all other instruments. It 
combined with string instruments 
ne playing of concert music or with 
instruments for popular dance music. 
ermore, being a portable instrument, 
1 be in demand many times when a 
is not available. 
e coming of the fall season always 
new ambitions; and it is a fine time 
young folks to start new ventures. 
21 home work assignments are not 
at the beginning of the year, so extra 
can be devoted to music. Some assist- 
will be required in the selection of 
and general supervision; but we 
that music teachers will cheerfully 
rate with any of their students who 
rying to form a small orchestra. 


"he Orchestra in Formation 
UR pIsCUssIoNS feature the accordion, 
s,take as an example a young ac- 
mist of about fourteen years of age 
ssume that he wishes to form his own 
stra. We believe that he should be 
le of playing third grade accordion 
> and should have some knowledge of 
ony, at least of the formation of 
instrumentation of his group 
somewhat upon his musical 
who may be interested in the ven- 
erhaps he may have a friend who 
violin. This would provide ex- 
yractice, because hitherto the ac- 
st may have played only solos; so 
¢ his opportunity to learn to play 
while the violin plays the 
urse, there will be times 


board so that the lower reed is out and only 
the higher reed plays, as this produces the 
best effect with a violin obbligato. 

It is suggested that.these* two instru- 
ments rehearse together for a short. time 
and become accustomed. to, each other’s 
playing before adding other instruments. 
The guitar combines nicely with these in- 
struments, and other stringed instruments 
could be the mandolin, viola, violoncello 
and string bass. 

If our young leader finds that his mu- 
sical friends specialize on brass instru- 
ments, he could begin rehearsing with a 
saxophone and later add a clarinet, another 
saxophone, trombone, cornet and drums. 

Incidentally we might say that the above 
mention of various instruments will answer 
the many questions which are directed to 
this column about what instrumentation to 
combine with an accordion. It will also 
answer questions of parents who have one 
child playing the accordion and wish to 
know what instrument would be recom- 
mended for a second child to study. 


The One Instrument Ensemble 
PERHAPS OUR YOUNG ACCORDIONIST might 
decide that he would like to have an ac- 
cordion orchestra. The new modern accor- 
dions with multiple register switches make 
it possible to simulate the tones of various 
instruments so that many novel effects can 
be worked out. 

The question of musical arrangements for 
such groups is an easy one because recently 
the leading accordion music publishers 
have concentrated their efforts on fine four- 
part arrangements of well known standard 
selections. Favorite waltzes, marches, and 
all. other rhythms, are now available in 
quartet form. Most of these are arranged 
so that the first part is a solo, complete in 
itself. This would be played by the accor- 
dionist leader. Adding the second part forms 
a duet, while the addition of the third and 
fourth parts forms a trio and quartet re- 
spectively. The advantage of such arrange- 
ments is that it permits the combining of 
players of different ability. The third and 
fourth parts may be taken by players who 
are not so advanced as the others. Of course, 
the group can be enlarged to have as many 
players as are desired and the parts can be 
assigned so they will be properly balanced. 

Group playing of this kind forms a val- 
uable. part of musical training, as many 
students get along very well so long as 
they play a solo or with another instru- 
ment playing the same part. As soon as 
they hear a counter melody they become 
confused, This probably sounds peculiar to 
advanced students, as we are all prone to 
forget our early difficulties. 

Large accordion bands help to train stu- 
dents, but there is often an inclination on 
the part of players to be careless and to 
think their mistakes do not matter as they 
will be covered up by other players. A 
small ensemble makes it imperative that 
each member play his part perfectly. 

Another argument in favor of youthful 
orchestras is that the members feel that 
they are getting together for recreation and 
that they are rehearsing, which seems dif- 
ferent from merely practicing at home. 
They receive excellent musical training 

(Continued on Page 688) 
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@ It’s simply irresistible, this new light 
Soprani Ampliphonic “MidgetGrand”’! So 
tiny, by contrast with the big concert ac- 
cordions. Yet it has 34 treble and 90 
bass keys, giving complete range, the 
most beautiful tone, and positively amaz- 
ing volume! 

This new Soprani Ampliphonic “Midget 
Grand”, is actually smaller, and much 
lighter even than little 12 bass accordions. 
This reduction in size and weight, made 
possible by Soprani’s patented Ampli- 
phonic reed block, triples the fun and the 
ease of playing for recreation, enjoyment, 
Profit. Ideal for boys and girls, men and women who play 
for pleasure. See, try this new Soprani “Midget Grand” at 
your dealer’s, or write direct for illustrated description and 
complete details. No obligation. Send coupon now. 295 


SOPRANI, ING. ciicaco -ittinots 


SOPRANI, Inc., Dept. 1037, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligating me in any way please send complete information and 
illustrated literature describing the Soprani Midget Grand Accordion. 


THE “STARS ANI AND STRIPES FOREVER * 


Arranged by — By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA [ EaPnne F9 


John W. Schaum Cat. No. 30552 - Gr. 21% - Price, 50c-R r Spite toe Co. 


A Bachelor's. Degree ; 


Are you satisfied with your present position? Do you feel that you could 
‘demand a larger salary and do better work with further training? 

Professionaf musicians who are using our Extension Courses as a means 
of going higher in their profession are making a great gain financially. 

You are invited to send for lessons and catalog. It may be the means of 
starting you upon a career that will pay dividends in increased cash earnings 
—dividends that couldn’t possibly come to you under your present position. 


HAVE YOU STUDIED HARMONY? Those who are making music 
their profession are always interested in improving their own knowledge, 
in progressing, and those who are best equipped receive the largest pay 
checks. You can make your services more valuable. 
field are growing very rapidly. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. A-157 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

1525 E. 53rd Street A-157 

Please send me free and without any obligation full details of your Home Study Method, 

and also sample lessons from the course I have checked. 


Piano Course for Students Harmony 

Normal Course for Teachers Advanced Composition 
Violin History of Music 
Cornet Choral Conducting 
Trumpet Public School Music 
Sight Singing & Ear Training Voice 


Openings in the music 


Guitar 

Mandolin 
Clarinet 
Saxophone 
Piano Accordion 
Reed Organ 
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F ALL MUSICAL ORGANIZA- 
(3) TIONS, there is none in which so 


much of personal and musical pleas- 
ure can be injected as in the church choir. 
Of course the ideal would be to have every 
one associated with such an organization 
to contribute equally; but choir members 
have no well developed wings concealed 
under their garments; and, till the good 
day of some such conditions, much of the 
lubrication of the choir machinery will fall 
to the lot of the choirmaster, director, or 
conductor, according to the dignity with 
which the church Music Committee . en- 
shrouds him. 

For-the present we shall leave the highly 
desirable and essential social activities of 
the group in the capable hands of the 
chairman and committee..responsible for 
these pleasures and shall give our full at- 
tention to some musical problems involved 


in the successful maintenance of such a 
group. And again it is on the conductor 


that-the chief burden will rest. 
To be successful, the choir director must, 
vocal 


first of all, have an instinct for 
effects in ensemble. That is, he must be 
able to hear the voices- of each part, as 


an entity doing their phrases accurately; 
but apart from this and more essential is 
the ability to judge the effect of all these 
in unity. Though, as a rule, there are but 
four parts to require attention, still in each 
of these parts will be a variety of indi- 
vidual voices to provide an endless source 
of interest, not to mention the perplexing 
problems. 

Now in all well written vocal composi- 
tions the general effect will be pleasing. 
There will be dissonances, for the same 
musical reason as that to intrigue our 
appetites we add condiments to our food. 
But, whatever the musical art injected into 
the creation of a vocal work, the skillful 
composer will conceive things of beauty. in 
such a vocal manner that “art conceals art” 
and the voice finds, in a well written song, 
a natural vehicle for display. At the same 
time the music is worthy the effort and will 
be a pleasure to the ear of the listener. 


A Chief Source of Interest 


IN THE WELL WRITTEN string quartet the 
composer manages to give each instrument 
something to say, and that in an interest- 
ing manner. This type of writing should be 
more frequently found in the church an- 
them. Not contrapuntal puzzles and fugal 
intricacies entirely beyond the average 
choir, but things in which each voice part 
is given something interesting to do, with 
an occasional chance at the leading theme. 

Good part writing centers, for the most 
part, about that series of notes where each 
group of voices will sound at its best. Of 
all the composers, Handel seems to have 
had the most delicate feeling for the nat- 
ural qualifications of the different voices. 
Especially did he understand how to favor 
and to bring out the best in the upper 
registers of the male voice. The brilliant, 
bell-like, and frequently upward soaring 
passages so often heard in his works are 
largely due to his judicious employment 
of the higher notes of the bass; tenor and 
soprane. His alto parts seem a bit over- 
shadowed at times, perhaps due to the fact 
that the feminine contralto was but be- 
ginning to be used in choral works of his 
day, so that he felt hampered by the lim- 
itations of the boy alto. Some of his late 
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It is the ambition 


@WHE ORGANIST’S GTUDE 


of THz Erupe to make this department an “‘Organist’s Etude’’ complete in itself 


Putting Joy Into 


Choir 


Work 


By BENRY —C.. HAMILTON 


works surely glorify the contralto voice. 
Master contrapuntist that he was, his 
themes are always grateful to the voice. 
Though his choral writing never has been 
surpassed, still, with a bit of patience and 
enthusiasm, many of his finest flights are 
not beyond the ability of the competent 
church choir; and, once really tasted, they 
will remain favorites. 


Wherein Lies Appeal 
ANTHEMS CONTAINING AWKWARD INTER- 
VALs and unvocal progressions are almost 
sure to be cordially out of favor with choir 
singers, and are a never ending source’ of 
annoyance and anxiety-to the leader. Those 
with. a fair amount of modulation are ad- 
visable, because of their more continued 
freshness of interest. An occasional- one 
with a transition or “drop” to a key of 
second relationship will be relished, if this 
has been skillfully handled by the com- 
poser. An unpleasantly obvious and uni- 
form tonality throughout depresses and 
irritates, 


A certain amount of singing in unison 
is to be encouraged. It is both effective 
and grateful for a chorus. The best results 
may be expected when the middle and 
upper tones predominate. Alternate pas- 
sages of unison and harmony may offer 
splendid contrasts. A choral passage lead- 
ing into a sudden robust unison theme in 
the upper middle register of the voices can 
be a thrilling climax. In such passages the 
director must be alert that some low bass 
does not sing an octave below the rest, 
destroying the ensemble and presenting an 
irritating growl to the listener’s ear. 

Singing without accompaniment is also 
an important feature of choir work. At 
first but a few measures will be sufficient; 
and, if well chosen where harmonies are 
very clear, they will be appreciated by the 
congregation. Attacks and releases must be 
most scrupulously rehearsed. In fact, such 
a passage should be so nearly memorized 
that the singers can give at least seventy- 
five percent of their attention to the con- 
ductor; just so that they are able to locate 
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HE BUILT IT HIMSELF 


The gentleman standing beside the organ is Dr. Oatman, optical specialist 

of Dubuque, lowa. From his boyhood he always wanted to build a pipe 

organ, and here it is in his own home. It took him years to build and 
organists declare that it is an excellent instrument. 
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the proper notes when needed for the 
to follow. ~ 

Troublesome phrases must be reheg 
separately. This is not always popular 
members, but is absolutely essential 
finished performance. The parts not 
ing may be encouraged to feel thata : 
listener is on the way to success; or | 
may be asked to sing their own 7 
silently while a difficult .place in ancy 
part is being mastered. In a particu 
intricate passage, each part should | 
separate study, whilst the others do th 
silently. 

The alert choir leader soon learns | 
the anthem which sounds attractive, yf 
played on the piano or organ, may be «# 
ineffective when done by voices, The 
ference in timbre is too great: Anticip 
large effects may be missing. This is w 
the cultivation of the inner ear for y 
effects becomes necessary. To be abl 
judge accurately, it is necessary that 
remembers the particular vocal qualit 
each set of voices and to hear this 
tally as the parts are read. 

This may be well illustrated by com 
ing two different harmonic arrangen 
of some familiar hymn tune. It is not 
frequently found that in one hymn bo 
note or two, or a phrase, may be g 
to the tenors, as in Example la, 


oy ll | 


Uns 
alt 


which in another setting is transferred 
the alto, as in Example 1b. Of course 
playing the hymn through, the two sett 
will sound identical; but, when sung, 
a difference! The male voice begins, a 
Middle C, to partake of a_ brill 
trumpetlike quality; whereas the fe 
voice is here entering its lower regi 
and becomes more mellow than penetrat 
The one may be more or less thrilli 
while the other is apt to be at least so 
ing, if not dull. The leader must keep 
qualities in mind when reading new 
thems silently, or be prepared for some 
gentle surprises. 
A quartet may add distinctly to the 
terest of a service; and often a fam 
hymn or gospel song may be very effect 
If used with four chosen voices in tl 
usual plane, then there is but the intery 
tation to receive attention. But the 
quartet and the ladies’ quartet 
each in its own field both interesting 
decidedly effective. To make a 
arrangement of a hymn or gos: 
for either of these combinations, ca 
no little skill on the part of the 
The parts must be carefully distrib 
the ear is to be pleased. 
One of the most common fau 
especially in arrangements for male 
is “muddiness,” caused by too mut 
harmony being assigned to the lov 
ister of the voices, as in this 
of Wonderful Peace. 
Ex.2 © 
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home, studio, church 


TE SINCERELY believe that you will agree 


with the above heading after you have 
stigated the details and features of 
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ROVE YOUR PLAYING 


Pianists—Send for free bookiet show- 
ing how you may greatiy improve your 
technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 
treading and playing thru mental- 
ar co-ordination. Quick results. Practice effort 
ized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
ts. No obligation. 
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uctical and thorough course of 40 lessons, 
e late Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc. 


monthly payments. Send for particulars. 
Music composed to your words. 


HARRY WOOLER 
Elmwood Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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lize in book work; also engraved titles. 


Send your mss. for estimate. 


OTTO A. C. NULSEN 
P.O. Box 774 
overnment Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 


Etude Advertisements are 1 
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Dean, Spartansburg, 8. 
x y otter. DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
- 


Soeaneciror? 
Wade FE. ee ined Pre 
to the 


Mus. Ed. degrees. 
heart ofthe Shenandosh Valley, Day- 


cote reason- 


So many naturally low voices singing al- 
most entirely in their lower compass pro- 
duce a grumbling effect not suggestive of 
the 


sanctuary. With a quartet of ladies’ 
voices, their lighter nature will be quite 
agreeable to the ear; in fact, if kept a bit 
subdued, the general effect may be quite 
ethereal. 

Ex.3 


harmony, is un- 
may be excellent 
spread out, as 


That which, in close 
desirable for male 
in effect if the 
here presented. 


voices, 
parts are 


Another weakness, too often found, is 
the uninteresting part provided for the first 
bass. If possible, each voice should be pro- 
vided with at least “snatches of tune” as 
a concession to holding the interest of its 
singer, as here exhibited. 


Then arrangements which depart from 
four part harmonies have a special appeal. 
Duet or solo bits, if for but a couple of 
measures, add immensely to interest for 
both singers and audience. 


solo 


An arrangement. for with quartet 
refrain, or with a solo for the first bass 
with the other three voices humming their 
parts as an accompaniment (and no organ) 


HOUSANDS OF PEOPLE are already 
finding a wholly new interest in 


will bring laurels for the brows of the 
quartet members and the director. 

The ladies’ quartet or chorus has many 
possibilities. Unaccompanied and in a well 
balanced pianissimo, it may be ravishing 
to the ear. 

Ensemble work of the mixed type de- 
mands a special watchfulness. It is so 
easy for the tenor to overshadow the alto. | 
The bass, too, except on the deeper notes, 
will need to exercise self-restraint. When 
any one voice has a prominent part, the 
others, of course, should furnish a bal- 
anced but comparatively subdued accom- 
paniment. A beautiful quartet of this type, 
heard all too seldom, is the O Come, 
Every One That Thirsteth, from’ Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah.” What has been already 
mentioned as a freely moving bass is here 
wrought by a master hand. 

The choir leader must know, and know 
well, just that of which the human voice 
is capable. He must give consideration to 
its limitations; for a tone forced or badly 
produced cannot by any possibility blend 
with others. He should be familiar with 
the best examples of part writing. Just as 
organs differ, so no two choirs are ever 
quite identical; and the wise director will 
deal with his group neither above nor 
beneath its powers. A good choice of choir 
music is decided not simply by what may 
be sung with passable correctness but also 
by the text and sentiment which will be 
mentally grasped as it appeals to each 
singer's intelligence and sympathy. 


life . . . playing a remarkable instru- 
ment. which adi new depth, new in- 
terest, new variety to familiar music. 
It’s the famous Hammond Organ, 
which puts at your fingertips a myriad 
of glorious tones. 

Only a few short years ago, music 
lovers in moderate circumstances sel- 
dom even dreamed of having a beau- 
tiful complete organ, right in their 
own homes. Today, thanks to the 
Hammond, this joy is well within 

6ur reach. The. Hammond takes 
Fittle space, its price is almost incred- 
ibly low... yet its lovely tones have 
been praised by eminent musicians: 
Eugene Ormandy, Percy Grainger, 
Koussevitsky, Deems Taylor, and 
many others. 

‘See and hear the Hammond at your 
nearest dealer’s. He will be delighted 
to have his staff organist play for 
you. He'll be glad, too, to ex Tain how 
easily you could buy the tani ticdid 
out of income. Or, for full informa- 
tion, write Hammond Instrument 
Co., 2929 N. Western Avenue, Chi- 
cago. In Canada, address Northern 
Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


The HAMMOND ORGAN 


OVER 2500 CHURCHES USE THE HAMMOND—IT IS A FITTING 
MEMORIAL GIFT FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE, 


She Nammond Organ cparzs 


Lorios yew jueheress att) 


ily \o the music you love 


Schubert's Serenade, Handel's Largo, Ave Maria, The Lost Chord 
_... Mow you can play the old favorites on your own complete | 
organ which fits modest purses and living rooms | 


Using no bulky pipes or reeds, the 
Hammond fits in a four-foot square, 
is ready to play when connected to an 
ordinary electric outlet. Anyone with 
a piano background finds it easy to 
play right from the start. 


THE HAMMOND NOVACHORD is the world’s 
most fascinating new musical instrument. 
Played like a piano, it simulates the tones of 


strings, wind instruments and offers many en- 


tirely new tones of its own. Don’t fail to hear it. 


51250 


and up, 
f. o. b. Chicago 
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Singing Them In 


By MARY B. ROUNDS 


YOUNG PEOPLE invariably like to sing. They 
also enjoy socials and parties. The for- 
mation of a young peoples’ choir in any 
church assures a thoroughly enjoyable or- 
ganization and at the same time fills a very 
real church need in this modern day and 
age. 

It is also true that a choir loft full of 
enthusiastic young people, lifting their 
voices in the great: hymns of the church, 
acts as an incentive to the older portion 
of the congregation to see that the pews 
are correspondingly well filled. 

A young peoples’ choir should function 
much the same as any social organization, 
with regular meetings, officers, dues, and, 
of course, rehearsals. A good plan is to 
have a short business meeting with roll call, 
secretary’s and treasurer’s reports, penny 
collection, discussion period (discussion of 
the sermon of the previous Sunday with an 
occasional prize to the most worthy “dis- 
cussionist”), rehearsal, and recreation fol- 
lowed by refreshments. 

Real talent may be discovered in such 
a group, and the developing of this talent 


is a joy to any choir master or organist. 
Occasionally soloists or a senior choir may 
be invited to sing. If soloists cannot be 
induced to sing gratis, the young peoples’ 
choir should experience a real sense of 
pride in being able to finance these treats 
with funds derived from entertainments, 
sales, suppers, and other events, which will 
prove profitable as well as enjoyable. 
There undoubtedly will be some members 
who are not, and never can be, singers. 
Still they wish to belong, and they should 
be welcomed at all meetings and social 
affairs. These nonsingers may pass the col- 
lection plates on Sunday mornings; they 
may act as ushers; they may take charge 
of the singing books and post the hymn 
numbers, and they may take an active part 
in the business meetings and discussions. 
It is surprising what an. asset a well 
organized group of young people can be, 
and the very fact that they are attending 
church regularly and really taking in the 
sermons each Sunday morning will be a 
genuine cause for rejoicing among the 
membership of any church group. 


a 


Preserving Priceless Folk Music 


Countless individuals in numerous walks of life, have contributed to our 
treasury of songs and ballads. It is richer than that of any other country. 
Too much of it has remained scattered or unrecorded. The time has come 
when preservation of this valuable old material is threatened by the spread 


of popular music of the hour. . 


. . The music division of. the Library of 


Congress is vitally interested in collecting these old verses aid tunes. The 
collecting must be done in a scholarly manner and the collection should 
be made freely accessible to scholars. There are now in print a nwnber of 
American folk song collections, some of them specialising in certain fields, 
others of a general nature. None of them is exhaustive. Although there are 
some that are excellent in their way,-a good many are gathered at random 
and without discrimination.’—Carl Engel. 


Oy ae: Chiat White 


for Armistice Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Part Songs for Mixed Voices 


CUSTANCE, ARTHUR F. M. 
12,044 Taps (With Soprano Solo) 


FISHER, WILLIAM ARMS 
10,124 Give Peace In Our Time, O Lord (With 
Soprano, Tenor and Bass Solos) 
13,361 Hymn Of Peace And Good Will 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
13,382 Shout Aloud In Triumph 


NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
13,355 Rest In Peace, Ye Flanders Dead.... 


SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
13,609 In Flanders’ Fields 


THANKSGIVING 


Anthems for Mixed Voices 


ALDRIDGE, T. A. 
14,541 And Now On This Our Festal Day.... 


BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN 
14,415 A Thanksgiving Song 


KREMSER, E. (Arranger) 
12,606 Prayer Of Thanksgiving (Folksong of 
the Netherlands) 


MAUNDER, J. H. 
14,421 Praise The Lord, O Jerusalem 


SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
10,951 | Will Magnify Thee, O God (With 
Soprano Solo) } 
14,140 Thanks Be To God 


WEST, JOHN E. 
14,302 The Woods And Every Sweetsmelling 


WHITEHEAD, ALFRED 
14,608 Praise Our Lord And Maker 


CHRISTMAS 
CANTATAS 


Mixed Voices unless other- 
wise mentioned 


FYFFE, ELIZABETH and 
EKMAN, LINDA 
THE NATIVITY. A Mys- 
tery Play 
MANNEY, CHARLES 
FONTEYN 
THE MANGER THRONE 
MATTHEWS, J. SEBASTIAN 
THE DAYSPRING 
MILES, RUSSELL HANCOCK 
THE KING COMETH.... 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
THE ADORATION 
THE ADORATION. For 


Women's Voices 


REED, WILLIAM 
MESSAGE OF THE 
ANGELS 
SCHNECKER, P. A. 
HOPE OF THE WORLD. 
A Choral Cantata.... 
HOPE OF THE WORLD. 
For Two-Part Chorus. . 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
STORY OF BETHLEHEM 


YE OLD CHRISTMAS MASQUE 


With Corols, Dances, Jousts and 
Friscols as performed in Merrie 
England in Ye Olden Dayes 


Arranged by WILLIAM BAINES 
Price, 40 cents 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors, 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 
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Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


firms in that vicinity, The policy - 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 

name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 

lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments. 


. Will you discuss the use of the tremu- 
lant in church music, and whether or not it is 
correct when accompanying vocal solos and 
anthems ?—J. D. M. 

A. The use or omission of the tremulant 
in accompanying depends on the passage be- 
ing played and whether its use is effective. 
There are passages in both vocal solos and 
anthems where the use of a moderate tremu- 
lant in accompanying might be effective. The 
very marked tremolo present in some organs 
probably would prove objectionable. 


Q. In the stop list enclosed would it be 
more advantageous to substitute a Voir 
Celestis for a set of Chimes on the Great? 
What would be the approwimate cost of such 
an organi—wW. C, H. 

A. The substitution of a Voix Celestis for 
a set of Chimes is a matter of preference, 
though we should consider the Voix Celestis 
more useful—included in the Swell Organ, of 
course, The price of an instrument depends on 
the builder selected, and we suggest your 
asking various builders for such intormation. 


Q. I am a boy, twelve years of age and very 
much interested in the organ. I have had three 
und one-half years of piano and four years 
in band work. Do you think this enough train- 
ing preliminary to starting organ, if I keep 
up my piano work? 1 have a very fine teacher 
who charges me $1.50 per lesson for one hour. 
Do you think this is too much? I am enclosing 
list of stops included on the organ on which 
1 take my lessons. Are any stops included by 
which I might obtain a trumpet effect? 

—S. oH. 8, 

A, If you have a fluent piano technic and 
are large enough physically for organ require- 
ments, you might start organ study, provided 
you keep up your piano work. We do not con- 
sider the price of your lessons too high. No 
stops, which will give a real Trumpet effect, are 
included in the specification you enclose. If 
your Oboe is “loud,” you might try using it 
with the swell open, but it probably will not 
produce the real Trumpet stop effect. 


Q. What is a Diaphone? Who publishes and 
whut is the cost of “How to build a Chamber 
Organ” by Milne? Do you know of any organ 
companies near Fort Madison, Iowa? Js there 
a builder of Reed Organs in Quincy, Illinois? 
If you had one thousand dollars to spend for 
an organ, would you buy a duplewed, unified 
home organ, or a three. manual and pedal, 
motor blown, recd organ? How much do you 
think that a rank of pipes (85) should be 
worth, if they were taken from a tracker 
organ, say seventy ycars old? Did these older 
organs ever have a rank that extended to 97 
pipes? If I build a full keyboard I will have to 
have a 97 range so as to have a 16’, 8’, 4" 
and 2’ stop from one rank. How much would 
a Vow Humana of the same age and type be 
worth? An Oboe? A Trumpet? Would an organ 
of enclosed specifications be considered a 
church or theater organ? I have been informed 
that there is not much difference except that 
a theater organ has more extra and novel stops. 
Is that so? The Echo organ is played from the 
Swell manual. Is this correct? Should the 
instrument be a three manual? Is there any set 
method in which the stops are placed on the 
console? If there is, please give me the general 
idea. Should every organ, if possible, have a 
Vox Humana? An Oboc? In an organ of twenty 
speaking stops is it good to have two Open 
Diapasons on the Great, one on the Swell, and 
one on the Pedal, also a Stopped Diapason on 
the Swell? I have not found a way to make 
the couplers non-reversible—that is, when the 
Swell to Great is ‘on’ both organs play the 
same stops.—A. FF. R. L. 


A. For a description of the Diaphone we 
quote from “Organ Stops” = Audsley. “The 
pame of a stop invented. b ope-Jones. It is 
of peculiar construction. The tone of the Dia- 
phone pipe is created by pulses or vibrations 
generated in its resonator by the rapid motions 
of a pallet actuated by a compressed air (pipe 
wind) that enters the boot, which contains 
the mechanical portion of the pipe. The pallet 
simply closes and opens the lower orifice of the 
resonator so many times in a second, accord- 
ing to the size and pitch of the pipe, acting 
much in the same manner_as the striking 
tongue in an ordinary lingual pipe” (for more 
extended. description see book mentioned). 
“How to build a Chamber Organ” by Milne 
can be secured through the Publishers of Tur 
krupe for $3.00, There are several organ 
builders in Illinois, Kansas and metre: e 
have no record of any reed or: builder in tt 
town you mention, though there may up such 


Ervpr does not permit our expressing a 
preference for any particular of instru- 
ment. We doubt whether 85 or note ranks 


of pipes were used, at least to any extent, 


OrGAN AND Cxorr Questi 
gz. Answer 


By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


of exercises would y 
- several Preludes and 


the. 


oe) 


seventy years ago in tracker organs, a 
use in a tracker organ would not aff 
cost of the pi es, Which would be d 
on the. condition of the pipes, tone ¢ 
metal composition, and so forth. We 
quote the price of the pipes you men 
you might ascertain such cost from 
builders or organ pipe makers. You de 
state whether the specification you ep 
is that of a unit or “straight” organ. A 
cated, it might make a fairly satis 
church organ, though no Octaye 4 
cluded. Theater organs frequently inel 
stops that are not included in the usual e 
organ. It would, of course, be an adya 
have a_ third. manual to control the 
Organ. The manual on which it would be 
able on a two manual instrument is a m 
of preference on the part of an in 
Console arrangements vary with e 
builders. The including of a Vox Human 
Oboe would also be subject to in 
preference, but the classical organ wor 


include the Vox Humana in prefe 
stops ordinarily required for that type 
strument. One Open Diapason on the 

should be sufficient in an organ of ty 
stops. The Swell Diapason might be o 
Violin Diapason type. A Pedal Open Diap: 
should be included. A Stopped Flute 5 
some sort is usually included in the § 
Organ. We notice in your specification 
Gedeckt and Stopped Diapason 8’ in th 
Organ. As these stops are practically th 
we would not advise both being include 
would omit one and thus be able to add ano 
more individual stop. Couplers are not 
versible in the manner you mention, 


° way 
in the second measure and also in the | 


. Tam somewhat puzzled by the 
measures of the organ piece Ghost Pipe 
Lieurance-Cato,. I will appreciate it 
will explain how these two measures sh 
be performed.—G. W. 

A. The horizontal wavy lines, to which 
refer, are intended to indicate trills, 
Passages should be performed accord : 


Q. I am Minister of Music in a church 
has startcd a fund for a new organ. They 
ask my advice on matters, and I wo 
ciate your advice on these questions. : 
kindly send me a list of builders in a@ ¢ 
with ———————? The church will spe 
tween eight and ten thousand dollar 
action do you consider best? Would you re 
mend three manuals? What type of cor 
would you suyyest? I have heard th 
tone of a ——— is unsurpassed, bu 
they do not give you as much for th 
amount of moncy. Is it better, in you 
ment, to buy from a builder who ! 
you more for your money, or from one | 
gives more attention to quality? The ¢ 
loft will probably be renovated and I 
been thinking of a raised platform. B 
think this is advisable? As I play mov 
Jrom the symphonies, I would li 
the following stops; French Horn 
Keraulophon and Tibia, Are the specifi 
supplied by the builders the best for ba 


? 


A. As you will see by the note at @ 
of this department, the policy of THE 
will not permit us to make recomme 
of any specific instrument or type of % 
At the price you mention, we suggest | 
manual instrument, and that you comm! 
with various builders and base your 
on the firm you think best cqulpnss 
your needs. The type of console 4 
of preference, though we feel that th 
is to a return to the draw-knob style. 
do not know conditions, we cannot inte! 
advise you as to the desirability of 
platform. If there are certain stops 
wish included in the specification, 
so inform the builders to whom 
for prices and specifications. It 
sarily follow that specifications s 
builder insure a ree | balance 
Different ideas on the part of thé 
the final tone regulation, and so fo 


« 


influence the results. i 


Q. I have played the 
organ for several years, and can 
and chorales without mistake 
learn to play brilliant pieces 
tempo. I can play them very 
ever I try to speed up I stu 


: 


- a 


4 


“ 


ou p 
Fu 
Tempered Clavicord” ev 
Largo or Moderato.—D. K. 
A. Our advice is to ‘ 
the numbers only as_ 
them correctly, incr 
proficiency incres 


Sa, where you ; 
Prorclocs for Buency 
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Improved CONNQUEROR 


World’s largest manufacturer an- 
nounces sensational improvement ir 
Band Instruments. New patented VO- 
CABELL revolutionizes tone effects. 
Easier to play. You’!| develop talent fast 
with these new Conns. Choice of world’s 
atest artists.See your dealer or write 
Sony for FREE BOOK and home trial, 
easy payment offer.Mentioninstrument. 
i. le D. 1013° CONN BUILDING 
me CONN KWART. INDIANA 


2 CONN 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


~SYMPHONY- 
IC KINDERGARTEN 


ondence course from America’s fore- 
‘hoo! will start you on road to success. 
are ambitious, progressive and willing 
k your future is assured. No town is 
all—no city too large. The complete 
includes daily plans, school organiza- 
ow to secure pupils, musical games, 
uphony arrangements, work book, flash 
olor scale, etc. Exclusive use in cities 
O00 or less. Write immediately for free 
Jars. 


RUCE SCHOOL, INC. 
f famous KANSAS CITY TOY SYMPHONY 
4 E. 63rd St., Kansas City, 


Mo. 


LOVERS 


U S i Superb records at 

bargain prices, 
sethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, etc.), 
on any phonograph, Original imports cost 
$2.50 each—American duplicates only 
5¢. Send for FREE catalogue containing 
; of selections, 


ophone Shop, Dept £10,18 £. 48thSt., New York 


tGEST COLLECTION 


iC. CON 


ages Cloth $3.00 Paper $2.00 
SSIC COMPOSITIONS such as 

Sp: Song (Mendelssohn) 

Prelude in C (J. S. Bach) 

/ERN COMPOSITIONS such as 
Melody in F (Rubinstein) 

Scarf Dance (Chaminade) 

HT COMPOSITIONS such as 


Grails Gong (Heuser 
user) - 
RED COMPOSITIONS such as 
Largo (Handel) 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) 
RA COMPOSITIONS such as 
Star (Wagner) 
ite Aida (V ) 
at your favorite music counter or sent 
‘D> upon receipt of price. Money re- 
ume does not meet with your ap- 
SOLD IN CANADA). Illustrated 


rfully sent upon 


SBanps AND ORCHESTRAS 


The High School Instrumental Program 


(Continued from Page 639) 


better players of the Symphony. Like the 
Pep Band it fills special requirements and 
functions on special occasions. Rehearsals 
are held once a week, either before or after 
school, 


A Select Grou p 


FROM BOTH BAND AND ORCHESTRA comes the 
Solo and Ensemble Society, and, rather 
than being loose knit, it, too, can be care- 
fully organized. Rehearsals are at the con- 
venience of all concerned. In previous dis- 
cussions in this Department we have gone 
into the matter of student leadership, and 
it is with this group, as well as with the 
sectional rehearsals that the values of ef- 
fective student leadership are brought to 
the fore. 

The Solo and Ensemble Society is com- 
posed of those students interested in the 
study and performance of solo and en- 
semble compositions. The scope of their 
activities may be set by the director, but 
more often than not the enthusiasm and in- 
terest of the participants set the pace. In 
many high schools this rehearsal period is 
used for the preparation of and for the 
spring festival competitions. 

At first sight the multiplicity of groups 
and organizations mentioned herein appears 
overwhelming. One wonders when time can 
be found to keep them active, for much 
has to be done before and after the school 
day, with the special units. The full en- 
sembles meet, of course, during the regular 
school hours. The intricacies of such a pro- 
gram seem greater, and are so, in the small 
high school where instrumental music has 
not as yet been given its due recognition 
by the administration. The problems of 
scheduling, academic conflicts, inadequate 
time, and short handed teaching staffs cer- 
tainly will not allow for such a complete 
plan of organization in the high school as 
herewith set forth. Yet it might be a-goal 
to work for—a rational plan whose ultimate 
achievement will more than compensate.for 
the effort involved. As has been pointed 
out, the plan might need altering to suit 
the size and needs of a community. 

The task, then, of working out a fine 
plan falls upon both the administration and 
the instrumental director. In many instances 
the administration is sympathetic to the 
problems facing the director, and anxious 
to aid in their solution. Some have met the 
situation by devising a rehearsal schedule 
which occurs on the hours at which the 
academic classes are having study periods, 
or during an activity period. Others have 
“staggered” rehearsals in such a manner 
that they are possible with a minimum of 
conflicts. The extent of codperation is 
naturally dependent upon the attitude and 
interest of both administrator and director 
toward the purposes of their work. The 
importance of instrumental education in the 
scheme of general education is being more 
and more recognized and provided for; and 
it is often up to the ingenious and hard 
working director to plan the instrumental 
set-up so that the results will cause every 
member of the community to take notice 
and finally to lend his support. 

Usually it will be found that in those 
communities where the grade and junior 
high school instrumental program operates 
efficiently, the high school instrumental pro- 
gram, too, functions very smoothly. Such a 
set-up takes care of those students who are 
desirous of continuing with music seriously, 
as well as those who receive real benefits 
from participating in the instrumental pro- 
gram. Due to concentration of population 


in metropolitan areas, the complete plan is 
more often in operation there—especially 
since so many of the students are studying 
with nearby conservatory teachers. But 
modern rapid transportation and the lessen- 
ing of isolation of rural communities are 
changing the picture in the small inter- 
urban community, and in many consolidated 
schools such a plan has been put into effect 
with excellent results. 


En gagements and Functions 


WHILE EXPLOITATION of the various mu- 
sical units is undesirable, they should be 
given every opportunity to appear in pub- 
lic. Rehearsals have more meaning and 
are more effective if each group is assured 
that the material being rehearsed is cer- 
tain to be performed publicly. 

The Symphony Orchestra should play 
not less than two major concerts per year, 
one each semester, and in addition present 
at least two matinee performances before 
the student body at junior high and senior 
high assembly programs, and at the Spring 
Festival. Broadcasts and accompaniment of 
the school opera are also advisable if time 
permits and the organization is capable. 

The “Little Symphony” appears at plays, 
assemblies, banquets, and frequently at for- 
mal affairs of a civic nature, where use of 
the complete symphony would be cumber- 
some and inappropriate. The Prep Orches- 
tra can be used to augment the Symphony 
Orchestra in the performance of some sim- 
ple compositions at the Spring Festival. 

Like the Symphony Orchestra, the Con- 


cert Band should present at least two 
formal concerts. Where the arrangement 
is suitable to the occasion, a combined 


band and orchestra program would be par- 
ticularly effective and would promote the 
welfare of the entire instrumental program. 
The Cadet Band, upon occasion, can aug- 
ment the Concert Band for numbers not 
beyond its capacities. 

In addition to these programs, a series 
of twilight (or vesper) Sunday concerts 
is advisable. These concerts, if scheduled 
to begin at 4.30 p.m. and kept to within 
an hour’s length, provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for the performance of music of 
a religious as well as a secular nature, that 
would otherwise probably never be pro- 
gramed, These vesper concerts, though they 
last through the winter months, can be- 
come a vital force in establishing com- 
munity spirit and codperation between 
church and school. This is particularly true 
in the small community, where mutual 
understanding and effort would be of last- 
ing good influence. 

In connection with these events, the va- 
rious church choirs and soloists can be 
used to good advantage at appropriate 
times. Another workable idea is the alter- 
nation of concerts by band and orchestra, 
thus reducing the rehearsal load of each 
as well as giving variety and interest to 
the series of concerts and appearances by 
the different instrumental organizations. 


Student Officers and Assistants 


THE HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUMENTAL pro- 
gram, as we have discussed it, would be 
hopelessly ineffective if it were to depend 
on the efforts and activity of the director 
alone. Too often an inadequate staff has 
meant the difference between a progressive 
and a backward unit. The selection of a 
staff of officers and assistants serves a 
double purpose. Not only does the director 
receive material aid in the functioning of 
(Continued on Page 677) 
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The Vital Elements of Virtuosity 


By 


HERE ARE THREE major prin- 
ciples which constitute the “secret” 


of great attainment in the executive 
field of music, and upon which perhaps every 
outstanding virtuoso has, consciously or un- 
consciously, based his mechanical equipment. 
There can be no high order of technical 
achievement without them. 
These principles are: 


(a) The development of? the greatest 
possible strength of the weaker 
muscles used in playing. 

Absolute freedom of the movement 
of the fingers, hands, arms and 
body (erroneously called relaxa- 
tion.) 

(c) Extremely slow practice. 


(b) 


There can be little freedom of movement 
of the fingers unless the finger muscles 
have attained many times more strength 
than is actually required in playing. This 
great margin of strength paves the way for 
the necessary freedom of movement and en- 
durance. Speed also is absolutely dependent 
upon this strength, not to mention the very 
important quality of clarity of articulation. 
Methods of attaining this great strength 
vary with different schools of teaching but 
those schools, which fail to develop the 
maximum strength in their students, like- 
wise fail in bringing them to complete 
realization of their talent. Some schools of 
violin playing, it is true, have based the de- 
velopment of the left hand upon the prin- 
ciples enumerated and, in consequence, the 
representatives of these schools have a 
brilliant left hand technic. 

The principle of very slow practice is a 
truism that is patent to every music student 
who has had a few years of study, but the 
immense value of this principle, in its deep- 
est psychological and physiological aspects, 
is so universally forgotten by the more ad- 
vanced music students of to-day that it 
must be constantly emphasized. The con- 
scientious teacher, in this age of mad speed, 
finds his most difficult task to be. that of 
securing complete codperation from students 
in the matter of this discipline. 

In the field of bowing’ some schools have 
failed in applying the first and most im- 
portant principle in this art. From. the 
period of Tartini on down to the present 
day, there has been no universally accepted 
theory of bow technic and tone production. 

One school has taught that the hand 
should have the greatest possible latitude 
and freedom of movement at the wrist 
joint; while others have taught that the 
fingers must move and have great flexibil- 
ity in change of bow stroke. Some have 
taught that the wrist and elbow should be 
held in a high position and other teachers 
have maintained that these same. joints 
should be held low. Also in the manner of 
gripping the bow there has been a wide 
divergence of procedure. One school in- 
‘sisting that the bow should be held lightly 
with the fingers while another taught the 
direct opposite: that it should be held firmly 
—with what degree of firmness remained 
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an unknown quantity. But all schools have 
unanimously agreed that bowing is the most 
difficult technic in string instrument play- 
ing; and for three centuries, few of the 
masters or players succeeded in analyzing 
and elucidating a definite and infallible 
physical basis of tone production and bow 
mastery. Thus everyone worked more or 
less in the dark, groping for light but be- 
ing entirely imprisoned by a great wall of 
ignorance. 

True, occasionally, some player would 
emerge from the darkness and dazzle with 
his brilliant bowing and opulent tone, but 
rarely could he impart this magic technic to 
others. In fact it is to be seriously doubted 
if he actually knew how it had been ac- 
quired. Hence, the solution of the bowing 
problem has been, with many, a_hit-and- 
miss method of procedure with no definitely 
logical physical basis. Therefore, it is easily 
understood why the universal shortcoming 
of string instrument players, both great 
and small, has been tone and bow mastery. 


An Uncertain Path 


THE AUTHOR STUDIED in Berlin with a pupil 
of Joseph Joachim and the posture taught 
there in holding the bow is open to serious 
question. For many years I then followed 
the Franco-Belgian school and finally the 
school founded by the late Leopold Auer, 
who, although a pupil of Joachim, departed 
considerably from’ his master’s teaching. 
However, nowhere in the literature avail- 
able on the subject have we found any 
definite and infallible method of tone pro- 
duction. Not one of my teachers, or the 
many famous violinists with whom I have 
come in contact, has shed any light, beyond 
abstruse generalities, upon the physical 
basis of bowing. It is true that one is cau- 
tioned to keep the upper and lower arm in 
a light and unconstrained condition; also 
he is told to practice the bow strokes with 


Make Friends of the Masters 


writing will study the technic of 

the best writers, both old and mod- 
ern; so does the embryo painter study the 
methods of well known artists. Just so, the 
violin student, who wishes to develop his 
talent for composition along correct lines, 
not only should listen to good music but 
also should discover how great composers 
produced effects that were different from 
their contemporaries. Frederic Chopin, for 
instance, introduced a new style of piano 
music that produced richer and clearer 
chords. While it is true that Chopin was 
essentially and almost wholly’a writer of 
music for the piano, it will repay the stu- 
dent of the violin to note that Chopin pro- 
duced his dreamy, delicate and beautiful 
compositions by spacing the lower notes of 


A STUDENT OF SHORT STORY 
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attention to the production of a pure and 
singing tone, without excessive pressure. 
But no one tells how to do this. Great stress 
has been given to the so-called “wrist 
movement” especially stressed by Joachim, 
who was a great artist but a poor teacher, 
as is evidenced by such widespread mis- 
understanding among his pupils. 


The Way Cleared 


To Dr. Serce BARJANSKY must go all the 
credit for making a most important and 
valuable discovery in string instrument 
playing. He has revealed this discovery in 
a brilliant monograph: “The Physical Basis 
of Tone Production,” for string instrument 
players. Dr. Barjansky was one of Pro- 
fessor Julius Klengel’s most gifted pupils 
and received his degree in science from 
Odessa University. He has had a long and 
successful career as a concert violoncellist. 
Having this scientific background together 
with his artistic urge for perfection in- 
spired him to solve the right arm problem 
once and for all. There are several impor- 
tant phases of the Barjansky technic which, 
if followed for a few months, will develop 
not only a large, singing tone of entrancing 
quality but also the control and complete 
mastery of all bowing strokes, including 
the much disputed up and down bow 
staccato. 

It was Steinhausen who disclosed the 
fallacy of the excessive wrist movement in 
bowing. To all enlightened players of to- 
day, it is recognized as an error; and for 
some time now, its use in changing the bow 
stroke at the point has been, abandoned. 
However, many teachers still err in culti- 
vating the finger and wrist stroke at the 
frog of the bow. The moment the wrist 
position is changed laterally, in relation to 
the lower arm, the fingers must also be 
changed in their position relative to their 
grip on the bow; and this means that the 


By J. W. HULFF 


the chords wide apart instead of spacing 
them evenly as was the custom of his con- 
temporaries and the famous musicians who 
preceded him. 


Study the Masters 

Ir THE STUDENT would study Brahms’ 
methods of composing, the latter’s music 
would not seem dry and difficult of under- 
standing. Brahms never cared for popular 
approval and lived solely to create beauti- 
ful and perfect music—music that grows 
on one by repetition. Brahms wrote in 
practically every form except operatic, and 
none of his music is commonplace. 

Bach, who may be called one of the 
fathers of modern music, invented the scale 
that is known as the “tempered scale.” No 
student of the violin should be allowed to 


bow grip is momentarily lost and hen 
control of the tone. The assumptic 
the finger-wrist stroke at the frog 
bow makes the change of stroke ina 
is easily demonstrated as erroneous 
In changing the bow stroke at th 
whether the finger-wrist stroke is us 
not, there is a point at which the boy 
stop in order to reverse its dire 
the smoothness of this change is. C0 
ably increased by the non-participati 
the fingers and wrist; which can | 
mistakably demonstrated beyond any ¢ 
However, in making a whole bow 
there is necessarily a compensatory 
movement in the wrist joint; and, bo 
reason, the wrist joint must be kept e1 
free from tension. In order to draw th 
across the strings at right angles to 
there must be constant compensate 
justments in, the shoulder, elbow and 
joints, for it would be utterly imp 
to approximate this right angle | 
out these adjustments. 
There are two: important levers fo 
in bowing, as Barjansky shows: one fo 
by the four fingers with the thumb a: 
crum, the purpose of which is to 
solidate or unite the hand and fingers 
the bow. These members must be 
sidered as unmovable parts of the bow. 
tone producing lever is formed wit! 
fulcrum at the elbow, the power exert 
the bowing muscles and the weight 
the resistance of the vibrating strings. 
Barjansky method has to do with the p 
application. and distribution of streng 
manipulating the bow. The greatest 
sible strength of the forearm mi 
with full freedom of movement, wil 
sure tone production and bow master 
The ingenious calisthenics which Ba 
sky has discovered in order to develo 
bowing apparatus are almost magic 
their effect and quite contrary to all « 
precepts of the famous schools of — 
playing. But the main test of any theo 
Does it work? In testing the Barj: 
theory by this criterion we are immed 
forced to conclude not only that it * 
but also that it is perhaps the oni 
to master what was formerly a my: 
and elusive technic. The whole theo 
entirely sound and, what is more, re 
of a man of genius. His theory is a 
contribution to string instrument p! 


leave out the study of this maste 

May the violin student always r 
that the world is waiting to give 
fortune to one who will tra 
music the spirit of Am 
American composer, who 4 
the nearest to this goal was 
Dowell, with his music of © 


of our beloved country. —. 
The student who hears ee 


minds, open ears, open 
eyes are requisites for 
would create. It need no 
your name Bese -~ 


essential that their works should 

fied with an open mind and a love 

beautiful and the true. 

- aed the physical handicap of 
who directed performances of his 

to the end of his life: Beethoven, 

1 deaf, conducted the orchestras play- 


ing his compositions, which numbered 
amongst them the “immortal nine sym- 
phonies.” Many of the famous composers 
of the past spent the best years of their 
lives in poverty, the one exception being 
the happy Felix Mendelssohn who had 
rich and appreciative parents. 


The Violinist and His Nerves 


By NELLIE G. ALLRED 


HE MOST IMPORTANT asset 
of the violinist, aside from an in- 
born love of his instrument, and the 
to play, is a healthy nervous sys- 
‘or he is dependent upon his nerves 
ore than he often realizes. The per- 
“s state of nerves might be said to 
beginning and the end of his play- 
lis nerves enable him to stop the 
string at the particular place on the 
yoard to produce the tone specified 
e printed page of music; and his 
enable him to manipulate his bow 
duce, at will, short, crisp staccato, 
x, sustained Jegato, or playful, 
ng spiccato. 


course every performer has his own 
lar system of memorizing. And 
are as many varied systems as there 
formers. Some players assert that 
arry a picture of the printed page 
sic in their mind’s eye; others say 
vyhen they have memorized a com- 
n their fingers automatically strike 
ght key or stop the string at the 

place, as the case may be. But 
nentally, it all amounts to this: The 
S$ nervous system, through the con- 
repetition of a series of sections, 
s, and periods, is so influenced that 
les his fingers and his bow arm (in 
se of the violinist) to repeat the 
passages automatically, as it were, 
ten almost without thought. There is 
y of a famous pianist who did not 
sr that he had memorized a work 
ve could play it correctly, with all 
sper shadings, while reciting a poem, 
ding a book. In other words, he put 


himself through the final test of being 
able to play a composition absolutely with- 
out thought—with his mind on something 
entirely different. And why did his fingers 
mechanically strike the proper keys, with 
the right degree of strength, now quickly, 
now slowly? Because of the effect constant 
repetition had had on his nervous system, 
and its reaction, in turn, upon the move- 
ments of his fingers. (Not recommended 
as a way to. sympathetic interpretation.) 

A violinist who had suffered from a so- 
called “nervous breakdown,” and had been 
ill both physically and mentally for sev- 
eral weeks, once remarked, upon resuming 
his practice, “The doctors told me I had 
recovered, but I am still ill. I can tell it 
in my playing. My muscles no longer 
coordinate. My nervous system is still shot 
to pieces. Why, I no longer have a vibrato 
—I have a shake!” 

A healthy state of nerves is perhaps more 
essential for the violinist than for the per- 
former on any other instrument. The need 
for codrdination is so much greater with 
him. His muscles must codrdinate to hold 
his instrument in position; to cause him 
to stop the string at the proper interval; 
and to manipulate the bow, simultaneously ; 
to produce an even, sympathetic vibrato. 

So the violinist really owes more to his 
nerves than he commonly supposes. Per- 
haps he does not realize it while he is still 
in possession of all his nervous faculties. 
But should he ever be so unfortunate as 
to become nervously unstable, he will most 
certainly realize the part played by his 
nervous system in his career as a violinist. 
For in truth a healthy state of nerves is 
one of his most valuable assets. 


Musical Knowledge Competition 
By ADA E. CAMPBELL 


NG IS MORE INTERESTING and in- 
ve than these short courses in mu- 
cnowledge, which are not given in 
lected music study book. 

the bulletin board in the studio 
z-room, five interesting Musical 
may be listed weekly, for a chosen 
r of weeks. The students are re- 
i to copy these notes and memorize 
At the end of a period of ten weeks, 
petition can be arranged. Twenty or 
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you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions, 


Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 
, ETUDE 1712 Chestnut Street 


more items of knowledge which have been 
listed on the board will be given to each 
student to answer on paper, and the one 
obtaining the highest correct answers will 
receive a prize. 


A few Musical Knowledge Questions: 


How old was Stradivarius when he died? 

What is the length of a violin bow? 

What is the weight of the average violin 
bow? 
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Symphony No. 2 in D major 
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Mozart 


Symphony in D major, K. 385 
Symphony in D major, K. 504 
Symphony in Eb major, K. 543 
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Volume Four 
Beethoven 
Symphony No. 1 in C major 
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PRIZE L 


CLASS ONE 


Gavwaste 


tano 
FIRST PRIZE - $250.00 


SECOND PRIZE - $150.00 
e 


CLASS TWO 


FIRST PRIZE - $25 


Class One 


CONCERT 
PIANO SOLO 


First Prize—$250 
Second Prize—$150 


Manuscripts entered in this class should be 
solos of average length written for the more 
advanced pianist. This does not mean a num- 
ber demanding virtuoso ability for its rendi- 
tion, since there are many appealing piano 
solos played in concert by master pianists, 
yet which are played frequently by many who 
may be generally described as advanced piano 
students or accomplished pianists. Any form 
such as the prelude, waltz, caprice, nocturne, 
ete., may be used, but the judges will be 
influenced more by compositions possessing 
the qualities of spontaneity and melodic fresh- 
ness than by those written in the strict 
pedantic style. 


This Prize Contest is open to all who wish 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE feels that 


and their friends to enjoy. 


CONDITIONS are simple. 


All entries must be addressed to :— 


1712 Chestnut Street, 


All manuscripts submitted must have 
written at the top of the first page—For 
THE ETUDE PIANO COMPOSITION 
PRIZE CONTEST. 


The real name of the composer-con- 
testant must not be placed on the manu- 
script. Write a fictitious name on the 
manuscript and write that same _fic- 
titious name on an envelope. Seal within 
that envelope a slip of paper with the 
real name and full address written upon 
it, and bearing in the lower left hand 
corner also the fictitious name. This 
sealed envelope should be attached to 
and sent with the manuscript. By this 
system judging may be kept free from 
any considerations other than the 
merits of each composition. One of the 


publication purposes. 
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Four Generous Prizes 


staff of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE and employees of the Theodore Presser Co, 


THIS CONTEST WILL CLOSE NOVEMBER 1, 1939 


TUDE 
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SECOND PRIZE - $150.00 


Class Two 


ENTERTAINING 
PIANO SOLO 


First Prize—$250 
Second Prize—$i50 


The publishers of THE ETUDE are firmly 
convinced that there is a definite place in the 
teaching repertoire for the recreational piece 
which reflects something of the present-day 
tendency in its rhythmic and Narmonie design. 
Such pieces also are enjoyed by the average 
pianist and his or her intimate audience in 
the home or in small social groups where 
entertainment is the paramount consideration. 
Radio pianists catering to a wide and varied 
audience also appreciate compositions of this 
character. This class affords a splendid op- 
portunity for the composer whose writing talent 
inclines toward pieces such as Soliloquy, 
Holiday, Serenade for a Wealthy Widow, Nola 
and Flapperette. 


to enter it, excepting members of the 


a Composition Contest of this character 


will stimulate composing efforts directed toward supplying present-day pianists (of 
whom there are many giving formal and informal recitals) with some new material 
for their audiences to enjoy, and that composers also will be moved to bring forth 
for those who play chiefly for their own amusement some new piano solos for them 


Only Piano Solos will be considered in this Contest. 
Do not send compositions of any other character. 


THE ETUDE PIANO COMPOSITION PRIZE CONTEST 
Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


greatest reasons for conducting a con- 
test after this fashion is to assure the 
unknown composer the opportunity to 
have an equal chance with composers of 
established reputations. In this contest 
all are welcome to participate and every 
manuscript submitted will be reviewed 
by a number of competent judges. Their 
decisions will be impartial and final. 
No composition already published shall 
be eligible for entry in this contest. 

No variation nor any adaptation of a 
previously published melody shall be 
eligible for entry in this contest. 

The pedantic type of composition such 
as those running to involved contra- 
puntal treatment of themes should be 
avoided, 


The Piano Compositions winning prizes are to become the 
property of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE with full publish- 
ing rights vested in its publishers, the Theodore Presser Co. 


Contestants may enter compositions in both classes. 


Although there are two prizes in each classification, the pub- 
lishers of THE ETUDE. expect to find a number of the manu- 
scripts not winning prizes to be deserving of publication, and 
accordingly expect to offer some contestants who are not prize 
winners an opportunity to realize something on their compos- 
ing efforts by offering to purchase the manuscript for regular 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 
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Studies by Dounis 

J. P. T.—I think highly of the technical 
studies by Demetrius Dounis. They are used 
more in Europe than in this country. I do 
not know the price. Write to the publishers 
of Tur Ervpr Music Magazine, who no doubt 
can send you this information. 


A Violin by Jusek 

M. C.—1. I do not know any violin teachers 
in any of the Connecticut cities who teach 
the Carl Flesch method of violin playing. 
Possibly you could find out by writing to the 
publishers of the Carl Flesch works. 2, You 
could no doubt trace your violin, made by 
John Jusek (Guarnerius model), and obtain 
information of its maker by writing to one 
or more dealers in old violins whose addresses 
you will find in the leading musical journals. 


The Hopf Violin 

Mrs. R. V. A.—I cannot tell you a thing 
about the quality and value of your ‘‘Hopf” 
violin without hearing and seeing it. As a 
rule, the “Hopfs’”’ are not of much value and 
command small prices. At one hundred fifty 
dollars your father paid a very high price 
eighty-seven years ago..There were two_Ger- 
man violin makers named Hopf: David Hopf, 
Quittenbach, near Klingenthal, 1760; and 
Christian Donat Hopf, Klingenthal, 1736. 

These violins are of moderate quality, and 
value, although some are better than others. 
The highest price I have ever known to be 
quoted for a Hopf violin was one hundred 
twenty-five dollars, in an American catalog. 
This violin was made in 1810 and described 
as follows: “Flat model. Back: one piece of 
curly maple with sides to match. Top: spruce 
of medium grain. Brown varnish. Fine con- 
dition, Soft tone.” ’ 


Deciding Upon a Career 

J. C.—So many questions of this kind come 
to me. Unless I could hear you play and judge 
of your talent, I fear it would be quite im- 
possible to tell what your chances are of 
becoming a virtuoso violinist. As I under- 
stand it you commenced at the age of ten, 
and studied more or less regularly until your 
present age of twenty. Part of the time you 
studied with a teacher and part of the time 
by yourself. You seem to have quite a reper- 
toire of difficult pieces, including some of the 
standard concerti. If you play these well, you 
have gone far, considering the small oppor- 
tunities for study you have had. My advice 
would be for you to study for a few months 
under a good teacher, so that he could judge 
your talent and technical ability. -Or better 
still, enter a college or conservatory of music, 
in a large city, where you could have first 
rate tuition, and also orchestra practice, 
where music of the symphony grade is taught 
and played. After a year of such study, your 
teachers could advise as to your talent, and 
you yourself could decide whether to con- 
tinue, or to give it up. 


For Sticking Pegs 

H. T. Y.—After a very rainy spell, the pegs 
of the violin stick in the peg holes, and at 
times it is almost impossible to turn them, 
If the pegs, where they fit into the peg holes, 
are rubbed with a lubricant, and the peg 
then rubbed thickly with common blackboard 
chalk, the pegs will turn easily; the chalk 
will serve to keep them from slipping. 


The Beginning Teacher 

A. C. S.—1. Without hearing you play, or 
knowing anything about your technic, I can- 
not say whether you would make a success of 
violin teaching. You seem to have had much 
experience in violin playing, and you no doubt 
could develop into a good teacher, However, 
violin teaching is, to a great extent, a “gift”; 
for some people seem to have a natural talent 
for it, and others not. The fact that you can 
play the piano accompaniments to the com- 
positions you would use in teaching is greatly 
in your favor and would help you in obtain- 
ing pupils. It would be a fine opening if you 
could get a position as assistant to a suc- 
cessful violin teacher. You could play accom- 
paniments for her pupils, and teach the_be- 
ginners. In this Ay you would develop into 
an experienced violin teacher, and a good 
accompanist as well, 2.—The fact that you 
like ehildren and like teaching children, is 


greatly in your favor. 3.—By all means take | 
the summer course at Chautauqua. You will’ 


get many good ideas about violin playing and 
teaching from it, Listen to all the good violin 
playing you can. With a year or two of prac- 
tical teaching, you will soon see whether you 
have a real aptitude for it. 


Spiccato Bowing 

R. J.—1. The bouncing bow, spiccato, or 
saltato (italian), is played in a variety of 
ways. It is usually played in the middle third 
of the bow, a little toward the frog if a 
loud tone is required, and more towards the 
point for a softer tone. Throw the hair of 
the bow lightly on the string, so that it will 
bounce up and down, like a small rubber ball. 
Never throw the bow violently on the string. 
A prominent authority, Eugene Gruenberg, 


Viotin QuEsTIONS ~Answered 


‘By ROBERT BRAINE 


of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of wri 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the writ 
them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret to 
that this is impossible. The actual violin must be examined. The great majori 
of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. We ad 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable ea- 
pert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can be obtai 
the advertising columns of The Etude an 


other musical publications.) 
» 


says, “This stroke is of an _ elastic, 
bright, and light-weight tonal character, 
lowing much variety of shading, as to dy 
gradation of passages, this, however 6 
within the boundaries of a moderate — 
caliber. Heroic, violent, and imposingly 
ful tone effects do not exist within the dom 
of the rebounding stroke.” 4 
If you wish to learn this stroke as it rea 
should be played, I would advise you to 
a few lessons from a first rate violin teach 
Even if you can only take a half dozen | 
sons, you could learn the principal eleme 
of this stroke, which would enable you 
practice it correctly as long as you liye. 
The “Concerto in A minor,” by iicolan 
be considered rather difficult for a ten y 
old violin student. : 


A Violin Inscription 

R. H.—The makers of old violins frequent 
placed inscriptions on the backs of the 
violins. In the inscription on the back of yo 
violin, the wood of the violin is supposed 
speak, saying, ‘“‘As part of the wood of 
living tree, I was silent, but now that Ta 
dead, I can sing (that is, the tree was chopp 
down and dead).” I do not know who ma 
these violins, but they are more yaluable— 
curios than as pracvical instruments, A deal 
in old violins might tell you who made the 


J. B. Aeccolay 

L. Y.—J. B. Accolay was the composer 
a “Concerto in A Minor,” which has becor 
very popular as a teaching piece as well 
a student recital number of medium gra¢ 
The queer part of the whole thing is that. 
one seems to be able to find out who Accol 
was, where he taught, or anything about hi 
The writer of the present query belongs to 
musical society in California. They wished 
discuss the life of Accolay at one of the 
meetings, but no one was able to find an 
thing in the library about him, and his nar 
was not listed in the encyclopedias. Of cour 
the information on this musician exists som 
where, but “where”? is the question. 1 
doubt he was a Buropean violinist, and } 
name probably may be found in some Bu 
pean Encyclopedia, but which one is ft 
question ? ; 


A Violoncello Invention 
. K.—1. I am afraid it would take 
large amount of research, to find just wh 
the adjustable peg was added to the viol 
cello, It is probably a comparatively re 
invention, but I have never seen it mention 
in recent works on this instrument. No me 
tion is made of it in recent encyclopedias 
music, describing the latest improvements 
musical instruments. It is an interesting fa 
to know, but of no eo importance. If 
look through enough works on the m 
facture of the violoncello, no doubt you w 
find a history of the invention and the n 
of the inventor, although I have perso 
never come across it. 
_ 2.—Rare old French violoncellos, with 
fine sympathetic tone, are very scarce 
difficult to find, so I would advise you 
treasure the instrument with great care, 


“Hot” Musie for Violin f 
A. L.—1. Within the past twenty 
there have come into existence in the 
States various kinds of crude music, 
all sorts of peculiar names, such as “FE 
time,” “Hot Time,” “Hot Fiddle,” “Ja 
“Swing,” and so on, These depend principa 
on their peculiar rhythms for their popula 
ity, as, to a great extent, they had _ the 
origin on the dance floor. They have achiet 
a tremendous vogue in the United Stat 
and are heard mostly in dance halls, 4 
clubs, and similar places. Strange to say 
“hot music” has crept into the better ¢ 
orchestras, and occasionally musicians 
these organizations have taken it up, m 
by way of novelty than anything else. | 
having devoted much study to this class 
music, I am not familiar with the instruct 
books on jazz, “hot” music, ragtime an 
on, but there are such publicatio 
teachers of this style. These are fo 
cipally in the large cities. A poste 
dressed to the publishers of THe Er 
bring you information regarding 
struction books. : 
One of the leading compositions in jaz 
the “Concerto in_ Jazz,” composed by 1 
Robert Braine, Jr., of New York. 
been played by the Paul Whiteman o 
also by leading violinists, accompanied 
best known symphony orchestras, all ov 
country. It was composed as a novel 
to demonstrate the capabilities and 
jazz, 2. Your violin, labeled Robe 
“Markneukirchen” is a imen of 
manship of that school. Markneuki 
well known German school of v 
and contains many talented 
though none of them have a 
ness. I do not know where you 
the facts of Paulus’ life and car 
some German work on the — 
tain them, I have never seer 
Paulus’ life in an American 


tal program, but the students 
rect benefit musically and socially 
the responsibilities assigned to them 
ining the band or orchestra. 

the busy director, the business or- 
ition officers are indispensable, and 
e selection of business manager, li- 
n, and equipment manager will do 
toward the smooth operation of* or- 
tional rehearsals and appearances. 
yusiness manager handles the finan- 
publicity, trip schedule, and other 
ss affairs, and can lift quite a load 
the director’s shoulders. The librarian 
is staff of assistants cannot fail but 
eded in the all important task of 
zing, mending, copying, supplying 
vithdrawing music parts. The extra 
nent owned by the instrumental de- 
ent needs the attention and care of 
ponsible person, and it is in that 
ty that the equipment manager gives 
st service. 

group spirit, for general welfare, 
or the social activities of the band 
chestra, the member organization has 
ce. The group itself can select its 
fficers, and these students oftentimes 
| their activities even further in the 
agement of sectional rehearsal per- 
, solo and ensemble participation, 
extending aid to the business officers 
es when the stress of their duties is 


sponsor holds a unique position in 
| to band or orchestra. Sometimes 
igh school organization has “girl 
rs,’ sometimes there is a faculty 
ir, or just a vitally interested person. 
the activities of the instrumental 


1e High School Instrumental Program 


(Continued from Page 673) 


department must be brought to public at- 
tention the sponsor may be the deciding 
factor in arousing sufficient interest and in 
attracting audiences. 

Most of the instrumental students can 
aspire to hold one of the positions on the 
staff, or to become a sectional leader or 
student leader of the band or orchestra. 
The development of character and_per- 
sonality that often comes with holding one 
of these positions is in itself one of the 
finest results of careful instrumental or- 
ganization, 

Many capable directors have devised sys- 
tems of band and orchestra awards, 
through which the members of these 
groups may have a material way to show 
that they have been loyal and assiduous, 
capable and active in their school’s music 
program. Most instrumental groups have 
some sort of pin or emblem which is given 
as merit award for attendance, promptness, 
interest and support. It is our feeling that 
the joys of participation, and the experi- 
ences and happy associations coincident 
with band and orchestra work, constitute 
sufficient reward, so that the matter of 
awards should not be overdone. A rare 
and infrequent award will be respected 
and sought for, and when given will have 
meaning. 

The day of haphazard, slovenly instru- 
mental organization is on its way out. Like 
every other phase of modern education, the 
instrumental program must be effective but 
pliable, must be complete and yet appro- 
priate. Personalities will determine the 
final results, but effective organization is 
the framework on which personality can 
build a lasting structure. 


Recent Record Releases 
(Continued from Page 632) 


, Barbirolli and an unnamed orchestra 
3 set M-567). In comparison with 
rformances on two previous record- 
f this work, Cortot’s emerges as the 
vital, persuasive and poetically vivi- 


isate was a celebrated nineteenth- 
y violin virtuoso, with purity of style, 
tdinary flexibility and a rare bright- 
f tone. In creating his many violin 
founded on Spanish folk music and 
, Sarasate aimed to exploit his espe- 
ualities. In performing four of the 
es Espagnoles,’ Ossy Renardy realizes 
usic’s stylistic qualities and flexibility 
plendid artistry. This is music which, 
to its slight intrinsic worth, can be 


How People Are 


easily spoiled by sentimentalization. One 
welcomes this young violinist’s playing of 
such old favorites as Romanza Andaluza, 
Jota Navarra, Zapateado, and Adios mon- 
tanas mias, for his purity of style. 

Jascha Heifetz playing Beethoven’s ‘“So- 
nata in G major, Op. 30, Na. 2” (Victor 
set M-570) dominates the recording too 
much for the good of the music. His part- 
ner, Emanuel Bay, is not permitted to com- 
plement the violin in the way the composer 
intended, hence this chamber work for two 
becomes a work for one with an accompan- 
ist. It is a pity because Heifetz plays with 
much variety and coloring. The recent Mil- 
stein-Balsam set realized this music more 
appropriately. 


Swayed by Song 


| (Continued from Page 628) 


“spell” him at the fiddle, and one 
m would play the accordion, some- 
making it sound like the bagpipes 
e Campbells Are Coming, or one 
play the mouth organ or the jew’s 
In all of these instruments they were 
All took part in the dancing of jigs 
ls or solos. The mood would grow 
toward ten o'clock, and my father 
ther would sing Shool, Shool, Shool 
, a sign of the evening’s waning. 


usic Meant to My Father 


* * 


us of his homesickness when he first came 
to America. He would go at evening to the 
highest point on the farm, where he lived 
with kindly Quakers; and, despite all kind- 
ness, he would look in the direction of Ire- 
land, opposite to the setting sun, and weep. 
Occasionally he would take his violin, and, 
for his solitary ear, he would play and sing 
one of the most poignant tunes of lone- 
someness ever heard: 

Shool, shool, shool a grah, 

I wish I were on yonder hill, 

’Tis there I’d sit and cry my fill 

Till every tear would turn a mill. 


ok * 


we to listen to music, and in listening I've come to think it a necessary 
life. In other words, for a well-rownded life one must have music. 
nore, music offers the best way of using time. As leisure increases 


ug) ) shortening work hours, the use of music becomes more and more 


. There are no drawbacks to music. You can’t have too much 
re is no residual bad effect like from over-indulgence in other 
rge Eastman. 


AMERICAN 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


CHICAGO 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


The Faculty—One hundred and _ thirty 
artist teachers of national and interna- 
tional reputation comprise the faculty. 


Courses are offered in Piano, Vocal, 
Violin, Organ, Orchestra and Band In- 
struments, Public School Music, Chil- 
dren’s Piano Work, Class Piano, Musical 
Theory, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 


Certificates and Degrees are conferred 
by authority of the State of Illinois and 
recognized the country over. Degrees 
conferred are those of Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor 
of Speaking Arts, Master of Music and 
Master of Music Education. 


Dormitories—Desirable living and board- 
ing accommodations can be secured at 
the Conservatory Dormitories at surpris- 
ingly low rates. Particulars on request. 


For free catalog address John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
574 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


Founded in 1886 by John J. Hattstaedt, today The American Con- 
servatory of Music is outstanding among institutions for music educa- 
tion in this country. Its graduates are to be found occupying positions 
of honor and responsibility i in every department of music. 


54th SEASON 


Professional and Teaching Engage- 
ments—Although the management does 
not guarantee positions, it has been most 
successful in assisting students to find 
remunerative situations in colleges, 
academies, music schools and in con- 
cert, orchestra, lyceum and choir work. 


Tuition is reasonable in keeping with the 
times and may be paid in convenient in 
stallments. Complete particulars given in 
catalog which will be mailed on request. 


Students’ Self Help—The management 
makes every endeavor to assist needy 
students to find part-time employment. 
Many find work as teachers, accom- 
panists, or part-time positions working 
for commercial houses, etc. 


Students may enroll at any time. 


E. Clifford 
Toren, 
Director 


Trains students for active musical careers in 
their chosen field. Progressive faculty. Conserv- 
atory occupies own building. Piano, voice, 
violin, cello, reed and brass instruments, church 
and choral music, theory, music education and 
expression. Fall term just beginning, 

Write E. CLIFFORD TOREN, Dir. 

3201 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


A professional school 
in a university environment 


For Free Bulletins Write to 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1830 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN 
_EEZ_ZZZZ 


UNIVERSITY 


POLITAN 
GSMO muUSIC 


SHIRLEY GANDELL, M.A., Oxiord 
University, England, President. 
84th year. Accredited. Offers courses 
in all branches of Music. Certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. Desirable board- 
ing accommodations. Located in down- 

town musical center, 
Box E, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Excellent merchandising opportunities are to be found in Etude advertising columns 


SINGERS, VOICE TEACHERS 
ACCLAIM SHERWOOD TRAINING 


Among the successful graduates of 
Sherwood Music School are hundreds 
of concert, church, and radio sing- 
ers, voice teachers, and chorus con- 
ductors. These men and women have 
found that Sherwood’s thorough, 
professional training has been a big 
factor in their success. 


Accredited instruction. Courses 


lead to certificates, diplomas, 

and degrees in piano, violin, 

cello, voice, organ, wind  instru- 

ments, theory, composition, public 

school music, conducting, micro- 

phone technique, dramatic art. 
Dormitory accommodations at 

moderate cost. Write for catalog. 

410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


COMPOSITIONS OF 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 


IN THE OLIVER DITSON CO. CATALOG 


A WITCH OF SALEM 


Opera in 2 Acts 
A work of compelling dramatic interest 
which the composer has invested with vital 
and expressive music. 


Vocal Score, $2.50 


SOUTH IN SONORA 


Operetta in 3 Acts 
In settings sparkling with fiesta gala and 
gaudy military attire, under the clear skies 
and bright sunshine of Mexico, the story 
of this operetta is told. 


Vocal Score, $1.50 


THE GHOST OF LOLLYPOP BAY 


Operetta in 2 Acts 
A light and fanciful score, ideally suited 
to the tastes and talents of high school 


groups. 
Vocal Score, $1.50 


An Outstanding Song Success— 
AT DAWNING (I Love You) 


Words by Nelle Richmond Eberhard 


Music by Chas. Wakefield Cadman 


High Voice (E-flat to g) .......... . $0.50 
Med. Voice (d-flat to F)... .. ...... 50 
Med. Low Voice (¢ fol E}.0.. 522-2... 50 
Low Voice (b to D-sharp).. .... .. 50 
Vocal Duet (High and Med.) ... .... 50 
Vocal Duet (Med. and Low) . ....... -50 
Also published as a Piano Solo, in Solo 


and Ensemble arrangements for Various 


Instruments, and arranged as a Chorus for 


Mixed, Men's and Women's Voices. 


Favorite Cadman Songs and Piano Numbers 


SONGS PIANO 
Banshee Song, The (High)................ 50 at nova tase a Sn jc eg ae 4 
ina The.{2 Mave) dihee. cen: 60 elle of Havana, The.... . .... ......00. “ 
oe 2 ba ae iz Keys) 50 Country Vacation, A, Op. 37:—Complete .75 
Ce EE OC Oe a : Churning Song (.40), Riding Old Dobbin 
Could Roses Speak (2 Keys)..............  .50 {. .35), The Thresher (. 38), aes ow 
err 30), Playing in the Ha nder 
Flowers of Forgetfulness (2 Keys). 50 i ential co Chestnut yo (40), ‘The 
Heart of Her, The (2 Keys)...... onan Race (.35), Sounds in the Night (.30). 
In a Garden (2 Keys).......... Sa ecc 50 Coy: Pritcess The oie etes ee a tae 248 
Indian Summer (2 Keys)... ..........-. «. 50 junsu Rois, Sere deere 
| Passed a Stately Cavalcade (2 Keys)... .50 MarchelGrotesque asyeeanbea ea. 50 
Lenore (2 Keys)........ --. 50 Romanee:in OM k icret eee vote ce -60 
Little Road to Kerry, The (2 Kensie: ees aie 50 Saturday in Town, A, Op. 35:—Complete.. .75 
Memories (3 KOVS). cee ce css Scie 50 a ss in the oor ted (.35), 
F crubbing Song n the Hammoc 
Moon-Flower (2 Keys)... -.......00-5 sees -50 '35), The pone .36). A Day Dream 
My Gift for You (With Violin) (3 Keys)... .50 :30): A Trip to the Park (.40), Bulbul 
: \ I .35), Mist: P 
My Lovely Rose (2 Keys)........-....25 ». 50 15), Sreting sib ie A), '. Bate 
Pearl Lies in the Sea, The (2 Keys)........ .50 Welihad ThOGuhis td Mee ee 40 
Prairie Night (2 Keys)......... ...-.s005 50 Visit to Grandma's, A, Op. 34: —Complete 75 
Since | Kissed You (2 Keys).......... .. . 50 peice le AS) 30), Birds a — 
Starry Waters (2 Keys).............. at SO (.35), The Circus Pardde 135), The Dead 
Sum of Love, The (2 Keys).......... .. -50 eg (.30), ( ha See re at 
+ 2 ndian Camp ance of the Sun- 
There Is a Pool in Mayo (High)... ...... 50 beams (.30), A Sudden Shower (.35), 
Wild Sweet Land (2 Keys)............ ... 50 Evening Primrose (.35). 
Chorus Selections 
Treble Voices Men’s Voices 
At’ Dawning. (No, t3,J41 neice nn «on 12 
At D S.S.A.) No. rie oun = 2 ' , 
aabite ties EO ara Wes 12,001 ala Awake! Awake! No. 13,999. ... ...  . .. 012 
nee orb pe SSAA) No; 11988 i "Come!"' Says the Drum. No. 14,460 ..... 15 
H ea Rose (S.S.A. o. Il, ae 
Heart of Her, The (S.S. A.) No. sar belo The ay Is Falling Per] A 
M ry S AA ee ee rae} . 
ped ee ; rad 15 The Heart of Her. No. 13,516.. ........ .. 10 
ley . Papoose mt ae Wind- Swung ‘Bough 2 Mamorles..Nol 13,340, Ure. 500i 15 
S.A °. eal ss, ; 

Maid of the Mist (S.S.A.) No. 14,369.... 15 My Gift for You. No. 14,039....... .. 2 
Memories (S.S.A.) No. 13,500.......... a | Sacrifice of the Aryan Rose. No, 14,141.... .15 
Mixed Voices 

i .A.T.B.) No. 13,789... 15 Awake! Awake! (S.A.T.B.) No. 13,618... .10 
At Gaerne ag Playground Song of Youth (Unison) 
At Dawning (S.A.B.) No. 14,734......... 10 No.'14,240 ... & 5 SCu ees eke wares 10 
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FRETTED INSTRUMENTS CDEPARTMENT 


Tone Production 
“By GEORGE C. KRICK 


tening to a rendition of a guitar 

solo, the writer was unfavorably 
impressed with the tone quality the player 
extracted from his instrument. In trying to 
analyze the shortcomings in this respect of 
some of the players, we have come ‘to the 
conclusion that too much attention has been 
given to the right hand technic, either fin- 
gers or plectrum, and not enough to the left 
hand fingers. Especially on the guitar, the 
frets in the lower positions are quite some 
distance apart; and, unless the fingers of 
the left hand are placed close to the frets, 
the tone will lack clearness and brilliance, 
regardless of the amount of pressure ex- 
erted. Too often students will devote most 
of their time to the development of speed, 
forgetting that in a musical performance 
beautiful tone quality should be the most 
important factor. In other words, on one 
hand we have the musical acrobat and on 
the other the artist. 

If we place the tip of a left hand finger 
somewhere between two frets the string 
when plucked will probably produce a buzz- 
ing sound; at best the tone will be weak, 
even with a firm pressure of the finger 
upon the string. Bring the same finger 
close to the fret and with the same pressure 
the tone should be strong and brilliant. 

This brings us to the first underlying 
principle of procuring a good tone—train 
the left hand fingers to drop unto the string 
with an energetic motion, close to the fret. 
We suggest this simple exercise that will 
help, if persisted in and repeated frequently. 
Adopt playing position, drop the first fin- 
ger on the first string, first fret, seeing to it 
that the finger tip rests close up to the 
fret; now strike with right hand finger 
and be careful not to relax the pressure of 
the left hand finger; then place the second 
finger on the second fret in similar manner, 
at the same time keeping the first finger 
on the first fret. Proceed with third and 
fourth fingers on third and fourth frets. 
At this time all four fingers should be rest- 
ing on the first four frets. Now shift the 
hand so the first finger will come to rest 
right near the fifth fret, having raised the 
second, third and fourth fingers while shift- 
ing. Repeat the exercise in this position, 
and continue in this manner up to tne 
twelfth fret. This exercise should now be 
done in the same manner on the second 
string and continued on all the other strings 
from first to twelfth frets. 

It will be noticed that as we ascend this 
chromatic scale the distance between the 
frets becomes gradually smaller; and it is 
suggested that the fingers be watched care- 
fully, so they will drop unto the strings 
just at the proper place, and eventually 


QO: MANY OCCASIONS, after lis- 


will get used to the smaller distances be. 


tween frets in the higher positions, and 
will instinctively find the right spot. 
It goes without saying that “overreach- 


ing” the mark is just as bad as falling short 


of it, and this must be guarded against in - 


the same manner. 


Retain the Pressure 


But IT IS NOT SUFFICIENT to drop the fin- 
ger on the right place and with sufficient 
pressure; the important thing is to retain 
this pressure during the full note values. 

Now every. guitarist is aware of the fact 
that it requires considerable strength for 
a finger of the left hand to continue an 
even pressure upon the string, and a nat- 
ural tendency is to release that pressure at 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE,” 


once. As this is the next important 

in the development of a strong brilliant { 
it is advisable to devote a great dea 
time and study to the subject. For this ; 
pose we suggest scales in thirds, 
octaves and tenths, playing them slowl 

first, from the lower to higher positi 
and sustaining all notes as long as poss! 
with a strong, even pressure of the 

fingers. Gradually this exercise should 
clude four, five and six string chords, y 
chromatic scales between. 

When practicing chords of four or 
notes, the student should form the habi 
listening to every note of the chord, asc 
too often one or two notes of the 
for some reason do not sound disti 
Playing these chords in the form of 
arpeggio will help to find just where 
trouble lies, so that the proper remedy r 
be applied. As a great many chords on 
guitar require the barre, this phase 
technic should receive special attenti 

The “grand barre” is made by plac 
the first finger across the six strings ; 
pressing firmly on all strings with a ¢ 
responding pressure of the thumb aga’ 
the lower part of the neck of the inst 
ment. The left wrist should be well cur 
and held far enough away from the fing 
board so that the first finger forms 
straight line from first to and inelud 
its third joint. A little time each day sho 
be devoted to the practice of barre chor 
and for this the following procedure 1 
prove quite advantageous. Form the 
string tonic chord in the key of F by pl 
ing the first finger across all strings at 
first fret, third finger on C, A string, fou 
finger on F, D string, and second finger 
A, G string. Play this chord eight tin 
bringing out each note distinctly. N 
move the left hand fingers to the next f 
keeping them in the same order and p 
again eight times. Keep moving this ch 
one fret at a time until the twelfth fret 
been reached and then return fret by | 
to the starting point. Each finger emplo 
must be placed right close to the fret, ; 
to do this smoothly and correctly 
practice is advised in the beginning. 0 
the fingers have acquired the knack 
moving into the next position with 
curacy, only then may one begin to incre 
the speed, by playing the chord once ; 
then passing on to the next fret. : 


And Now the Right Hand 


SCALE PASSAGES of single notes are oil 
played with alternating first and sec 
fingers, using the tip of the finger onl} 
guard against hooking or pulling 
strings. The different methods of attack 
the strings can be found in detail 
Fretted Instrument column of THe E 
for April, 1938. It can readily 
that in order to procure a good ton 
necessary, in addition to the advice 
here regarding the left hand, to synch 


best accomplished by the daily prac 
scales in all keys in second and thi 
taves. Just a few more words of 
the young students and to those 
quite satisfied with their tone. 


your head as well as your fee f 
trate on what you are trying to ac 

and constantly listen carefully to 
ing. Buy all the records by the grea’ 
listen to them, and strive to produ 
beautiful tone on your inst 
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No question will be answered in THE ET 


. Ireland’s “February Child” 

1. Please tell me the approximate tempo 
Ain Treland’s February Child. 
What is the significance of the title? 
In what way is the tempo changed when 
eight, six-cight and nine-eight meter are 
intered?—R. H. 


1. The tempo is about 138 eighth notes 
e minute. 
I know nothing about the significance 
ie title. I judge—just a guess—that it 
iomething to do with some incident con- 
d with the composer, as the dedication 

“to A.G.M. for Feb. 22, 1929.” 
Space forbids my speaking at length of 
nterpretation of this piece; however I 
t say that it is very important that the 
nelody should always be prominant and 
e covered by the dissonant background. 
advice does not apply to measures 27 
28 where the melodic line is in the mid- 
The change of measure signature does 
ffect the tempo. 


e Notes Again 

1. In Rachmaninoff's Prelude in C- 
| Minor, how do you play the 11th meas- 
rom the end? In all copies I find all of 
notes bracketed. I know you cannot 
them all together. Is it correct to play 
ywest octave with the left hand and the 
octave with the right? 
Should a grace note always be played 
the first note in the other hand or are 
occasions where it may precede both 


ir notes in both hands?—Miss R. A. 8. 


1. These octaves are treated as grace 
as follows: 


Usually, but not necessarily. If you like 
ter the other way play it that way. If 
re studying with a teacher, do it as he 
B. 


ato Marks 

1. I always thought the mark ("‘) 
a note meant staccat®O but I am prob- 
wrong. In Etude Fantastique Op. 68, 
2, by Schytte it is used throughout the 
before a slur, like this; 


Ex.1 
In Robert Schumann’s Op. 15, No. 8 


M. Williams’ 
notations such 


Fourth Grade Book) I 
as these just over the 


marks. 
Ex.2 Notes 
3—3 5—5, 4—4 


tw it is not the fingering. This is the 
e I ever saw it. I would appreciate 
opinion.—Mrs. E. J. V. B. 


1.1 do not blame you for being 
dd. This is what might well be called 
marking. However, playing this 
accato does not make it so, as the 
down; but why mark it so? Pupils 
puzzled about staccato marks when 
to pedal. In all such cases attend 
e ong and let the staceatos go, for 
not be staccato anyway. Quite 
poser will mark staccato and, at 
time, put in a pedal mark; but the 
is marked so the finger can leave 
order to prepare for the next 
are in great need of a different 
: type of staccato. 

hese are marks of 

uses these dashes 


nt; hat it is not 
is down. 


the next 


UDE unles ied b 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, A eh id eg 


the full name 
or pseudonym given, will be published. 


N. B—If E. G. W. of Kentucky, who made 
inquiry about Dulcimers in the first item of our 
Question and Answer Department, Page 135 of 
the February issue of The Etude, will com- 
municate with us, we have information which 
we think will interest him. 


Many Questions! 

1. (a) Please suggest appropriate me- 
tronome marks for the Brahms waltzes. (b) 
Is there a particular key to their interpreta- 
tion? (c) Are they performed with character- 
istic left hand rhythm as used in the Viennese 
waltz? 

2. One of Brahm’s ballades is taken after 
the Scottish “Edward”? Can you tell me what 
this ballad is, or where I can find out what 
it is about? 

3. (4) The Waltz Op. 64, No. 2, by Chopin, 
is marked Tempo Giusto. Does this mean 
that there is to be no rubato’? If so, that 
would not apply to the second theme, would 
it? (b) What is an appropriate metronome 
mark for this waltz? 

j. In the first few measures of Mozart’s 
“Pastoral Variée”’ are the two grace notes 
played before or after the beat? Is the accent 
on the grace note or on the principal note? 

5. (a) In measure 7 of Ravel’s Pavane, are 
the half note and quarter note B’s tied? (b) 
What about the B near the end of the orna- 
mental arpeggio passage in measure 7? Is it 
tied to the first melody note of measure 8? (ec) 
Why are the eighth note bars joined over the 
ie as between measures 2 and 3, 4 and 
5 

6. I have taken a course in piano tuning, 
but I feel I would like to know more about 
repairing piano actions. Can you suggest a 
suitable book on the subject ?—H. L. V. 

A. 1. (a) Here are Mr. Arthur Whiting’s 
metronome marks for all sixteen of these 
waltzes ; each mark is for a dotted half-note: 
No. 1. 54; No. 2. 42; No. 8. 50; No. 4. 50; 
Now Bat42* “New! 6:60.) Ne; 279: 4¢>. Novis. 
50; No. 9. 50-58; No. 10. 66; No. 11. 66; 
No. 12. 50; No. 13. 50; No. 14. 60; No. 
15. 42; No. 16. 42. (b) No. (c) Brahms was 
living in Vienna when he wrote these waltzes 
and no doubt this inspired him to write them. 
They do not have the Strauss flavor, if that 
is what you mean. They are more like the 
waltzes of Schubert. They do not have the 
staccato accent on the second beat so often 
heard in slow waltzes intended for dancing. 

2. The ballad referred to is in Percy’s 
“Reliques of Ancient Poetry” (Vol. 1, p. 57); 
Brahms used the Herder version, which is in 
German. A master lesson on this work, by 
Mark Hambourg, appeared in THe Erupp for 
November, 1938, which may be had from the 
publisher. In the book by Edwin Evans, 
“Brahms Pianoforte Music Handbook,’ page 
107, you can find a descriptive analysis of 
this ballade. 

3. (a) No doubt Chopin wanted this waltz 
played in rather strict tempo, but I would 
not apply his marking to the D-flat section. 
(b) M.M. J.=72, at the beginning; J:=132, 
second section; the D-flat section a little 
slower than the beginning. 

4. The grace notes are played on the beat, 
but the accent falls'on the principal note. 

5. (a) These two notes are not tied. You 
will know this because the curved line is 
above the stems, whereas a tie connects the 
heads of the note. (b) The B is tied to the 
first melody note; however, many strike the 
melody note again to insure a singing tone 
(c) My copy is so marked only between 
measures 6 and 7; 10 and 11. Ravel has 
marked these places in this manner so the 
player will be sure not to split the phrase. 

6. “Regulation and Repair of Piano and 
Player,” by William Braid White. 

All material mentioned may be_ secured 
through the publisher of THm ETUDE. 


Small Hands 

Q. My hand is too small to reach all the 
notes on the first two pages of Rubinstein’s 
Kamennoi Ostrow. J hare tried playing only 
the upper notes, but the effect is not satis- 
factory. Can you suggest a better way?—Miss 
A. Ss. 

A. Tf you pay these two pages as TI have 
indicated below, you will miss none of the 
notes of the chord except in measures 21 and 
29, and these measures have easy reaches. 
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"I saw it in 


Write, 


those who had ignored him and opposed 
him was immediately changed. 

Grieg did not meet Liszt until 1870, in 
Rome, and his letter to his parents— re- 
counts one of the most inspiring meetings 
on art: “Dear Parents! This morning we 
were to have gone out with several Scan- 
dinavians to Tivoli for a few days; but 
what do you think happened? Yesterday 
afternoon, as I was sitting in the Scan- 
dinavian Club playing whist, in came 
Sgambati—a very fine pianist, I think I 


have spoken of him—bringing a message 


from Liszt that he would like to see me 
at his house the next morning at eleven 
o'clock. Though I had been looking for- 
ward very much to the Tivoli tour, this 
came first, naturally, and the. plan was 
changed. This was not, however, miy first 
meeting with Liszt—as you shall now hear. 
He has, since the beginning of the Coun- 
cil (he cannot bear either it or its prin- 
ciples), gone. back to Tivoli, where he 
resides in the Villa D’Este., Very rarely he 
comes to town and on one. such occasion 
I got to know .that. he was’ here, went 
right away to see him, did not meet him, 
and left my card. A couple of .days’ later 
he went away, but just then I met Ravn- 
kilde, the Danish musician, who lives here; 
and he told me that he had just had a 
note from.a German painter whom Liszt 
had asked to find me out through, Ravn- 
kilde. He was to tell me that Liszt was 
extremely sorry that he .had. not. had. time 
to look me up and to ask if I would come 
to see him the next. morning, at ten. He 
Wwas*in town and expecting me. I rushed 
out to him. He lives. close- to the. Titus 
Triumphal arch and the old Roman Forum, 
in a monastery. But Ravnkilde had told me 
that Liszt likes people to bring something 
with them and, alas! my best compositions 
have been either at home or in» Germany 
for some time now. I had to rush up to 
Winding to whom I had presented earlier, 
a copy of my last violin sonata and to play 
‘Giver-giver—taker back.’ Winding kept 
the envelope, I took the contents, wrote on 
the outside, ‘To Dr. F. Liszt, with ad- 
miration’—took besides, under my arm, my 
funeral march from Nordraak and a book- 
let of songs (the one with ‘Outward 
Bound’ in it) and hurried down the street, 
with a little qualm at my stomach I won't 
deny, but that I could have spared myself; 
for a more lovable man than Liszt it would 
hardly be possible to find. 

“He came smilingly towards me and said 
in the most genial way, ‘Nicht wahr, wir 
haben ein bischen korrespondiert?’ (Have 
we not had a little correspondence?) I told 
him that I had his letter to thank for being 
where I was, which drew from him a roar 
of laughter like that of Ole Bull. All the 
while his eyes, with a certain ravenous ex- 
pression in them, were fixed on the packet 
I had under my arm. Ha, ha, I thought, 
Raynkilde was right. And his long, spider- 
like fingers approached to such an alarm- 
ing degree that I thought it wisest to set 
about opening the packet at once. He began 
now to turn over the leaves, that is to say, 


he read the first part of the sonata through. 


cursorily, and that there was no humbug 
about the reading was shown by the sig- 
nificant nod, ‘Bravo’ or ‘Sehr Schon!’ (very 
beautiful) with which he marked the best 
bits. My spirits began to soar; but when 
he now asked me to play the sonata my 
courage altogether failed me. I had never 
before tried to put the whole thing to- 
gether for the piano, and I would gladly 
have escaped having to sit and make a 
mess of it before him. But there was no 
help for it. 


A Duet of a Lifetime 


“So I BEGAN on his beautiful American 
grand piano. Right at the beginning, where 
the violin breaks in with a little baroque 


THE ETUDE.” 


A Musical Viking 


(Coritinued from Page 636) 


-a note from him; he mumbled, with a li 


_ 


but national passage, he broke out, ‘ 
keck! Nun héren sie mal, das gefall 
Noch einmal bitte!’ (Oh, how cute! 
listen, that pleases me. Once again.) 
when the violin the second time slips 
the adagio, he played the violin part h 
up on the piano in octaves with such 
tiful expression, so remarkably true 
singing that I smiled inwardly. These 
the first notes I heard from Liszt. 
now we went dashing into the allegro, 
the violin, I the piano. I got more and 
into form, I was so happy over his 
plause, which in truth flowed so copi 
that I felt the most singular thankfuin 
streaming through me. When the first p 
was over, I asked him if I might p 
something for the piano alone and ch 
the Minuet from: the Humoresques, wh 
you no doubt remember. 

“When I had played the first eight 
and repeated ‘them he sang the m 
with me and did it with an air of 
power in his bearing that I entirely u 
stood. I saw very. well that it was its 
tional character that appealed to him. I 
guessed it would be so and had theref 
taken things with me in which I had 
tempted to pluck the national string. W 
the Mintuet-was over I felt that, if th 
was to be any question of getting Lisz 
play, it must be now when he was o 
ously in great spirits. I asked him and 
shrugged his shoulders slightly; but w 
I said'that he couldn’t surely intend to 
me leave the South without having h 


flourish, ‘Nun, ich spiele, was Sie woll 
ich bin nicht so!’ (Now J will play, w 
you wish, I am not unyielding about 
and in a second he had out a score wh 
he had just completed, a kind of ecclesi 
tical processional march to Tasso’s gr, 
a supplement to his famous sympho 
poem for orchestra Tasso, Lamento e 
umpho. Then down he sat and set the k 
in motion. I assure you that he belched 
if I may use so unbeautiful an expressi 
one mass of fire and fervor and vi 
thought after another. It sounded as if 
were invoking Tasso’s spirit. He paints 
garish colors, but a subject like this. 
just for him; to portray tragic greatn 
is his strength. I did not know which 
admire most, the composer or the piani 
for his playing was magnificent. He de 
not exactly play—one forgets that he is 
musician, he becomes a prophet who < 
nounces the day of judgment so that 
the spirits of the universe quiver under 
fingers. He invades the most secret pla 
of the soul and delves into one’s inn 
most being with demoniac power. 


The Lion Roars Amiably 


“WHEN THAT WAS OVER, Liszt said qu 
casually, ‘Jetzt wollen wir mal weiter gel 
in der Sonate!’ (Now we will return 
the sonata.) and I, naturally, ‘No, than 
very much, but after that I shouldn’t like: 
But now comes the best. Says Liszt, * 
warum nicht, geben Sie mal her, 
werde ich es tun.’ (Then why not, give 
me, and I will do it.) Now remember, f 
he didn’t know the sonata, had never 
or seen it before, and second, it was a vit 
sonata with a violin part that develops 


the whole affair, lock, stock ‘and E 
violin, piano, nay more, for he played 
more fullness and breadth. The violin 
given its due right in the middle o 
piano part, he was literally all over 
whole piano at the same time, with 
note being missed. And how, ‘tend 


compare in interpretation. I believ 
laughed, laughed like an idiot. And 
I stammered some words of admirati 
mumbled, ‘Nun das werden Sie mir 


etwas von Blatt zu spielen, ich 
ein alter gewandter Musiker.’ (Now 
kindly play for me. I am indeed 
wandering musician.) —Wasn't it 
cious and kind from first to last? 
other big man I have met among. them 
been like him. Then finally I played 
funeral march, which also was to his 
:; then I talked a little with him about 
sorts of things—told him among other 
ys that my father had heard him in 
jon in 1824, which pleased him. (‘Ja, 
ch habe in der Welt viel herumgéspielt, 
jel,’ he said.) (Yes, yes, I have played 
wer the world.) Then I took my leave 
made my way home, wonderfully hot 
ve head but conscious that I had spent 
of the most interesting hours of my 
And now I am asked to go to him 
1 tomorrow, and naturally I am de- 
ed. 

‘he day after the visit I have just de- 
ed for you, the Italians Sgambati and 
lli (pupils of Joachim) played my first 
a sonata at a matinee where the whole 
onable world was present. Liszt came 
ye middle of the concert, just before 
onata, and that was well. For I do not 


put down the applause the sonata received 
to my own account. The thing is that when 
Liszt claps they all clap—each louder than 
the other.” 

The foregoing. extract terminates upon 
page one hundred twenty-five of a four 
hundred page book which our. readers will 
find one of the outstanding musical biog- 
raphies. Every page is an important pic- 
ture of the life and work of this very in- 
gratiating composer. The writer of this 
review often talked over the’ works of 
Grieg with the late Theodore Presser, who 
had met Grieg while a student at Leipzig, 
on one of Grieg’s later visits to the Con- 
servatory. Mr. Presser, who did much for 
the promotion of interest in Grieg in Amer- 
ica, was astonished by the diminutive stat- 
ure and frail body of the Norwegian Mas- 
ter, but he. said, ‘““When he commenced to 
speak, one felt at once that one was listen- 
ing to the soul of a Viking giant.” 


Edvard Greig 

By David Monrad-Johansen 
Publishers: Princeton University Press 
Pages: 400 

Price : $4.00 


The Hungarian Dance, No. 6, by Brahms 
A Master Lesson 


(Continued from Page 642) 


correct, and there is nothing wrong 
ping it. Still, it is possible to obtain 
- variety and more coloring, by alter- 
some of the shadings and even the 
ition and the tempo. Brahms himself 
's us the way, because in the original 
on the first motive is brought in once 
: in the last section, in a frank allegro. 
can bring some of this spirit into play 
May we suggest that the second time, 
aiter the initial attack of measure 1, 
h must be executed once more with 
» and energy, the molto sostenuto and 
rubato of measure 2 and following is 
ually transformed into a more rhyth- 
and straight delivery at the same time 
le tempo picks up little by little until 
wks directly into the vivo at. measure 
ne continues then to the end, increas- 
steadily the vitality and the intensity 
e utterance. The vision should be one 
ancers who become intoxicated with 
eauty of the music and the feelings 
h it expresses. The flashing colors of 
costutmes; the sort of frenzy that 
s the crowd; the exalted joy which 
eates the whole celebration; all afford 
€ opportunity for our imagination to 
its course. Once more we refer to 
nuel Moor: “What a splendor, those 
s in Hungary,” he said, “when the 
try folks, all dressed up in their nicest 
ents, gather around the musicians on 
dllage square: The violinist starts, im- 
ising. He doesn’t know what he is 
s to play. It comes to him on the 
s of inspiration. It may be a reverie, 
sive song, depending upon whether he 
; at the starry sky, or at a lovely 
en. On and on he plays, changing his 
while his companions surround him 
so improvise their accompaniment, 
mies and all. And it always ends by 
.in which everyone joins. They all 
: frantic with excitement, and they 


TRY, THEN, TO EXPRESS some of 
description, especially after 
» and on to the closing chords. 


‘agner. 


There, one must take great care of the 
way in which the “building up” is carried 
out. Each measure should have more in- 
tensity, volume of tone, and speed, than 
the preceding one; but less than the one 
that follows. The “let down” in measures 
19-20 and 41-42 will be also reduced to 
a strict minimum; more of a hint than an 
actual slowing down, more in the spirit 
than in the tempo itself. 

Another important point in the inter- 
pretation of a piece calling for freedom 
and tempo rubato is the unity of con- 
ception. It is easy to fall into exaggeration, 
which would cause distortion. Each little 
episode and change of rhythm and tempo 
should be thought over carefully and in 
relation to the ensemble, which must re- 
tain its purity of line. Any deficiency in 
this respect would cause this lovely music 
to sound “chopped up” and_ incoherent. 
Debussy used to say that in his mind, 
there were only two conductors who could 
(they still do!) play “La Mer’ in a way 
satisfactory to him: Arturo Toscanini and 
Bernardino Molinari; because, in his own 
words, they treated it as a whole and as 
a real classical symphony, instead of turn- 
ing it into a musical puzzle game by em- 
phasizing too much the little details. 

The last chords in measures 102-103 
must be played bravely, boldly, with de- 
cision, well marked and separated, with 
short touches of pedal which will improve 
the quality of the tone. Use a forearm 
attack, right off the keys. No ritardando 
whatsoever; it would create an anticlimax, 
and would absolutely ruin the conclusion. 

It is, of course, difficult to express ade- 
quately with words the subtleness of many 
points when the music is, as in the present 
case, distinctly representative of a nation 
and of a race. Listening to the native 
Zigeuner orchestras will prove a most val- 
uable experience; and much can be learned 
from their playing, since the genuine ones 
still retain their ancestors’ secret, that 
singular power to evoke upon their fiddles 
the echoes of heroic deeds, the sighs of 
the lovelorn, and the glory of the reddening 
sunsets over the horizons of their father- 
land. 


* * * * * 


atever the relations of music, it will never cease to be the noblest and 
st of arts. It is in the nature of music to bring before us, with absolute 
d reality, what other arts can only imply. Its inherent solemnity 
it so chaste and wonderful that it ennobles whatever comes in contact 
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Aids For Good-Weather 


Kindergarten 
Activities 


Teachers of young pupils will find it profitable to investigate these 

books of songs, dances, and pantomimes which possess such admirable 

qualities for entertainingly developing the thinking and co-ordinated 

action of little folks who must be kept occupied in summer classes, 
camps, homes, church schools, or other groups. 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD 


Three Volumes 
By 
Alice C. D. Riley 
and 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


The most popular col- 
lections of children’s 
songs published. For 
years these have been 
used in the home, in 
the kindergarten, in 
primary classes, in 
public and __ private 
schools, and in juve- 
nile clubs and socie- 
ties. The songs are classified for various seasons 
and occasions, for various activities in the life 
of a child. They are educational, recreational, 
yes, and even devotional, as several sacred songs 
for Sunday school groups are included. 


Cloth Bound. Price, $1.25 each 


SONGS OF MODERN CHILD LIFE 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 
and Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Begun by Mrs. Gaynor, this book was completed 
by her talented daughter, Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake. The songs were written at the suggestion 
of a member of the Council of Public Safety and 
of the Child Health Organization of America 
as the simplest way to set down the first princi- 
ples of child hygiene. Delightfully original texts 
and especially charming tunes for tiny tots. 


Cloth Bound. Price, $1.00 


LITTLE SONGS 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


By Georgia B. Perry 


This book of songs has been given a warm wel- 
come by all interested and sympathetic friends 
of childhood. The songs are short enough to be 
learned by the youngest singing child, they em- 
body both commonplace and extraordinary ex- 
eriences of little children. There are songs for 
gee school, church and social gatherings. 


Cloth Bound. Price, $1.00 


HEALTH SONGS 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 
and Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


These eleven songs are those listed | under the 
above captioned classification in ‘'Songs of 
Modern Child Life,"’ and published in an inex- 
pensive paper- bound book for convenience and 
economy in distributing copies to children and 
parents. 


Price, 25 cents 


Children’s Songs 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 


The Elephant 

One-a-Penny 

The Tin Soldiers . 

Twilight Song 

What a Very Handy Thing a 
Monkey's Tail Must Be 


SIX LITTLE SONGS 
FOR THE CHILDREN TO SING 


By George Henschel 


Based .on the text from Scott's ‘‘Nature naan 
and the Child’’, these songs of a higher type of 
musical composition, appeal to children because 
of an unusual, but not too difficule melodic and 
rhythmic structure. 


Price, 60 cents 


SONGS AND SHADOW PICTURES 
FOR THE CHILD WORLD 


Verses by 
Rachel Barton Butler 
Music by 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


Shadow Pictures by 
Susanne Fennimore Tyndale 


Ten fascinating songs for little children, attrac- 
tively gotten up in a miniature art volume that 
makes a most suitable gift book. The verses are 
printed both with the song and on a specially 
illustrated prefatory page. There is an element 
of freshness and newness to each verse. Mrs. 
Gaynor's music is tuneful, of course, and she 
always keeps her songs safely within a moderate 
voice range. 


Cloth Bound. Price, 75 cents 


THIRTY RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES 


Song Texts by 
Alice C. D. Riley 


Music by 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


Description and 
Illustrations by 


Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


From the celebrated Songs 
of the Child World volumes 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake has 
selected for this book thirty 
most attractive songs. Ac- 
companying each are clever ‘‘match-stick’’ 

drawings which show the rhythmic action for 
young people. Besides the rhythmic conscious- 
ness developed, the child thus is given early 
training in music appreciation and group activity 
work. Mothers, too, can use these rhythmic 
pantomimes and songs with pre-school children 
in the home. Suggestions for use of the rhyth- 
mics with other songs in the original volumes 
also are given. Complete texts, of course. 


Price, $1.25 


Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake 


DANCES AND GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


Descriptive Text by 
Susan Hoffman Gilman 


Music by 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


Silhouettes by 
Susanne Fennimore Tyndale 


A most complete and practical volume of mate- 
rial for the kindergarten or primary grade 
teacher who appreciates the value of instructive 
play and group activities. It contains complete 
directions and music for 27 dances and games 
that are interesting to youngsters. The illus- 
trations are silhouettes in free-hand paper cut- 


ting. 
Price, $2.00 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Some Reflections on Singing 
(Continued from Page 632) 


vocalist must plan her own routine; it is 


important, though, that the 


established and kept. 
Building a Repertoire 


routine be 


IN CHOOSING PROGRAM MATERIAL, I make 
two requirements. Whatever the period or 


“school” 


of the song, it must first of all be 


beautiful. In second place, too, it must make 


some special appeal to me. Only then 


can 


I draw the best from it. There are many 


songs which are “good” or 
“popular,” but which 


“scholarly” 
I do not consider 


or 


beautiful music. There are many songs the 
beauty of which I can perceive only in an 


impersonal way; that is to say, they 


are 


not a part of me. And from such material 
I keep resolutely away. I believe that worthy 
interpretations result only when the singer 
can fuse his own inner being with the mes- 


sage of the composer. 


It is a mistake to 


gauge song values in terms of success, or 
popularity, of the vogue of the moment, or 
of anything at all except the sincere belief 
that the singer herself can bring to them. 
No one song may equally delight everyone 


in the audience; but a sincere giving 
must always command respect. And 
must belong to one before it can be 
to others! 

No program is complete, to me, 
a group of spirituals. They are my 
music; but it is not for that reason 
love to sing them. Music has no 
boundaries. A person can love Sch 
even if he knows nothing of Vienna. In 
many spirituals have been arranged f 
by Swedes, Frenchmen, and Swiss, 
have never seen our South. I love 
spirituals because they are truly spiri 
in quality ; they give forth an aura of fa 
simplicity, humility, and hope. Others n 
find this to be the case, too; for the spi 
ual is immensely well liked by Europe 
who know nothing of the land or the pe 
who produced the songs. They find in 
spirituals the same qualities of soul th: 
do; and, to express faith through humil 
and hope through simplicity, is, perh: 
the finest thing that any work of art 
achieve. I like to think of the artist as 
who approaches his work in this sp 


A Magnificent Musical Undertaking 


(Continued from Page 636) 


Folk Songs 
Birch in the Meadow (Russian) 
Cansé de Nadal (Spanish) 
Canto dei Gondolieri (Italian) 
Down Saint Peter’s Road (Russian) (24638) 
The Droll Lover (Russian) 
The March of the Kings (French) (22764) 
Tartar Lullaby (Russian) arr. M. Steinberg 
Terry My Son (Irish) 
Three Blind Mice (English Round) 
Grainger 
Mock Morris 
Molly on the Shore (8734, 4186, 11560) 
Over the Hills and Far Away 


Grieg 
Norwegian Dance No. 2 (11456) 
“Peer Gynt’’ Suite No. 1: Morning (11834) 
Symphonie Dance No. 2 
Grofé 
“Grand Canyon” Suite: On the Trail (36054) 
Guion 


Sheep and Goat Walkin’ to Pasture (24532) 
Turkey in the Straw (4390, 22131) 
Handel 
“Judas Maceabeus’’: ‘‘Sound an Alarm’’ 
Water Musie (arr. Harty) (8550-1) 
“*Xerxes’’: Largo (14229, 11887) 
Haydn 
Gypsy Rondo A-11; 
Oxen Minuet 
“Oxford”? Symphony, No. 92, in G (11311-2-3) 
‘Toy’? Symphony: lst Movement (20215) 
Herbert 
“American Fantasy’’: ‘‘Dixie’’ 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me’ 
Honegger 
Pacific 231 (9276) 
Jarnefelt 
Prelude (20374) 


erm 

Waltz in Swing Time 
Lacombe 

Springtime Serenade (Aubade Printaniére) 
Lecuona 

Siboney (22748, 22685) 


iadov 
Dance of the Mosquito (4319, 8491, 9797) A-11; 
The Musie Box (4390, 19923, 9793) 
Liszt 
Les Préludes (14924-5) 
Liebestraum (36132, 7290) 
Tasso 
Lully 
Galliard in D Major 
Minuet in D Minor 
Luther 
A hy Fortress Is Our God (35920) 
anier 
Symphony No. 1, in D Major: 3rd Movement 
Massenet 
Scénes Alsaciennes’’: 
Under the Lindens (36026) 
Mendelssohn 
“*Midsummer Night’s Dream’’: Scherzo (6676) 
Symphony No. 4: Allegro Vivace (8889) B-7; 
Andante Con Moto (8890) 
Minuet (8890-1) 
Finale (8891) 
Violin Concerto in E a Andante (15321-2) 
Menotti, Gian-Car 
“The Old Maid and the Thief’’: Fugato 
Meyerbeer 
“The Prophet’’: Coronation March (7104) 
Morley 
Sin, We and Chant It 
Moszkowski 
Celebrated Waltz, Opus 34, No. 1 
Moussorgsky 
The Song of the Flea (14901, 7779) 
Mozart 
“A Little Night Music’: Finale (14806) 
“Don Giovanni’: Minuet (20990, 1199, 20440) 
Serenade (K. 286): 1st Movement 
Symphony No. 40, in G Minor: 2nd Movement 
4th Movement (8885) 
“The Magie Flute’: 
“In Diesen Heil’gen Hallen’’ (12562, 8684) 
“The Marriage of Figaro’’: Overture (14325) 
Turkish Mareh (1193) 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 
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A-9 
D-5 
B-8 


Neumark 
Wer Nur den Lieben Gott (Chorale) 
Pierné 
Suite, ‘‘For My Little Friends’’: March of the 
Little Lead Soldiers (4314, 19730) 
Powell 
“At the Fair’: Merry-Go-Round 
Pokofieff 
Peter and the Wolf (15442-3-4) 
Purcell 
“Dido and Aeneas’’: Prelude and Final Air 
Raff 
‘Lenore’ Symphony: March (22014) 
The Mill 
Ravel 
Alborada del Gracioso (4425, 8552) 
“Mother Goose’ Suite: Laideronette (7370) 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Capriccio Espagnol: 4th Movement (11828) 
““Scheherezade’’: 2nd Movement (12364-5) 
“The Golden Cockerel’’: Wedding March (12349) 
“Tsar Saltan’’: Flight of the Bumble Bee (6579) 
Rossini 
“William Tell’’: Overture (4393-4) 


Saint-Saéns 
“Henry VIII’’: Gathering of the Clans (7292) 
Scotch Idyll (7292) A-6; 
gat of ~ Gypsy (7293) 
g (72 


“Carnival of the nimats’*- Aquarium (7201) 
Bird House (7201) 
Elephant (7200) 
Scarlatti 
The Cat’s Fugue (1664) 
Schubert 
Cradle Song (arr. C. Walther) (1856) 
Du Bist die Ruh (Song) (7075, T778) 
Hark, Hark, the Lark! (Song) (4008, 6926) 
Military March in D (4314, 9308, 26129) —B-8; 
Moment Musical (1312) 
“‘Rosamunde’’ Ballet Musie No. 2 (14119) 
“Unfinished’’ Symphony: 1st Movement 
(14117, 6663-4) 
Schumann 
Evening Song (19854, 1727) 
Piano Quintet: 2nd Movement (8686-7, 8093) 
Symphony No. 4, in D Minor: Romanza (7983) 
Sibelius 
Swan of Tuonela (7380) 
Skilton 
Deer Dance (22174); War Dance (22144) 
Smetana 
“The Bartered Bride’: Polka (8694) 
“The River Moldau’’ (12520-1-2, 11434-5) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. 
Polka, "Thunder and Lightning’ (4319) 
Waltz, ‘‘The Emperor’ (12195, 7653, 35919) — 
Strauss, Josep 
Waltz, “Vinlane Swallows’ (9993) 
Tschaikowsky 
“1812” Overture: Introduction (12411-2, 7499 
Serenade, Opus 48: Waltz 
Slavie Mareh 
“‘Nuteracker’’ Suite: Dance of Toy Flutes (8663 
Suite No. 3: pr and Variations — 
—— No. 4: Finale (14188-9, 6933) 
rp gone No. 5: —— Cantabile (8591-2) 


vais 

of on a reunite 
erdi 

“Aida’’: Act II, complete (9493-4-5-6-7-8) C- 

— (11897) 


Bush | of the Gods’: Siegtried’s Rhine — 
cade 8, 7843- tte 
Song of the Rhine Maidens (9465) 
“Mastersingers”’: Dance of Apprentices (180 
Riot Scene 
“Rienzi”: Overture (12447-8, 6624-5) | 2 
“*Rhinegold”: 109 the Gods into V hal 
“eSiegttied”: Siegfried and the Dragon (9810) 
Sounds of the Forest 18) si 
“Tannhauser”’: March (1244: fy 
Taig ae ie net 
cc ie” . ic ' 
Ride of the Valkyries” a 172) 
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Clarinet Concerto No. 11 Ist Movement 
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All of the books in this list are in 
preparation for publication. The low 
Advance Offer Cash Prices apply 
only to orders placed Now. Delivery 
(postpaid) will be made when the 
books are published. Paragraphs de- 
scribing each publication follow on 
these pages. 
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E COVER FOR THIS MONTH—A 
ming child, the Hallowe’en season with 
saptivating mysticism and its mischievous 
and frolic, and last but not least the 
ly association of music, are to be seen 
cover on this month’s issue. We are 
bted to Underwood and ~ Underwood 
hers for the photographic work 
oe the picture of the little Miss 
the Jack O’Lantern, and, for the inci- 
al art work to the Philadelphia artist, 
s Verna Evelyn Shaffer. 
e fact that many teachers delight their 
ig pupils with the opportunity of’ par- 
ting in happy little pupil recitals that 
1 with some seasonal theme, suggested 
entation of this cover. At Hallowe’en 
pupils may play selections charac- 
c of those things usually associated 
lallowe’en, since there are many pieces 
ppropriate titles, such as Witches, Gob- 
shosts, Jack O’Lanterns, etc., or the 
ian! oe Meee opportunities to ap- 
+E ‘en costumes perform- 
® piano selections having titles 
their costumes. We refer to pieces 
» clowns, cowboys, Harlequin, 
characters, 


\ MONTHLY BULLETIN OF INTEREST 
TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS. es 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC—The average non- 
professional individual seeing the word Christ- 
mas around October First, the date this issue 
of Tue Erupre probably reaches you, is apt 
to be a bit surprised. But not the foresighted 
choirmaster, or school music teacher, who 
know that the time has arrived for the prepa- 
ration of ‘the annual program they are ex- 
pected to present. Even before the writing of 
this note, mid-August, requests have been 
received by the Publishers for information on 
Christmas program material. 

If you are engaged in the school music 
field, you may be considering an operetta or 
musical playlet, or a program based on tradi- 
tional carols. Now is the time to examine and 
select material appropriate for the tastes and 
within the capabilities of your group. You, no 
doubt, will be interested in knowing about op- 
erettas such as The Crosspatch Fairies, Dale 
(60c), In Santa Claus Land, Rohrer (60c), 
Santa’s Surprise, Aiken and McRae (75c) and 
the pageant-cantata The Vision of Scrooge, 
Baines (40c), an attractive telling of Dickens’ 
famous Christmas Carol. If you have piano 
pupils in the class, there will be available this 
season a book of Christmas Carols in Very 
Easy Arrangements for piano duet. Also 
there may be obtained for members of the 
church or Sunday school orchestra, a new 
collection of 12 Christmas Carols for Brass 
Choir (or Quartet) by Ross Wyre. 

Choirmasters, and church music committee 
members, will want to look over the new 
Christmas cantata The Monarch Divine by 
Lawrence Keating whose Hail! King of Glory 
made such a favorable impression in the 1939 
Easter season. The Monarch Divine will ap- 
peal especially to the volunteer choir. This 
and other successful cantatas, such as The 
Christ Child, Hawley (75c), The Greatest 
Gift, Petrie (75c), The King Cometh, Stults 
(60c), The Manger King, Wooler (60c), The 
Christmas Dawn, Spross (75¢e), The Adora- 
tion, Nevin (75c) and many others may be 
had for examination. 

Whether your needs are for school music 
or church music, operettas or cantatas, an- 
thems or children’s songs and carols, organ or 
piano solos, you can obtain for examination 
outstanding publications through Presser Serv- 
ice. Write to the Publishers for descriptive 
literature, or ask that a selection of the de- 
sired type of music be sent to you “on ap- 
proval.” 


CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF GREAT 


MUSICIANS—DVORAK, by Thomas 
Tapper—The popular booklets in this series, 
brought to the number of 16 recently by the 
addition of the Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky booklets, are soon to have an- 
other addition in this story of the celebrated 
Bohemian composer, Antonin Dvofak. His 
memorable association with the music life of 
America, and his immortal contribution to 
musical literature, the Symphony from the 
New World, have endeared him to music lov- 
ers of this country. Children who know so 
well the beautiful Largo from this work in its 
various instrumental and vocal arrangements, 
such as Goin’ Home, who love the famous 
Humoresque, the lively Slavonic Dances and 
the tender Songs My Mother Taught Me, will 
want to know something too about the com- 


And Dvofak’s life story is a fascinating one. 
Tt is a story of a great genius, a man of 
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indomitable courage who through hard work 
and persistence overcame many obstacles and 
left a heritage of love and admiration for his 
works, not only in his native land, but 
throughout the civilized world. 

As with the previously issued booklets in 
the Child’s Own Book series, a set of pictures 
accompanies the Dyofak copy. These are to 
be cut out and pasted in designated places in 
the booklet. Then, after reading the text and 
inserting the pictures, the child writes the 
story in his own words and binds the book, 
art style, with a needle and silk cord pro- 
vided for the purpose. The work thus be- 
comes the Child’s Own Book, an appropriate 
and most attractive title. 

In advance of publication cash orders may 
be placed for single copies of the Dvotak 
booklet at 10 cents, postpaid. The price of the 
16 previously published booklets is 20 cents, 
each. 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL MUSICAL 
PORTRAIT SERIES—The large number of 
“quiz” or question and answer programs en- 
joyed by millions over the radio indicates the 
popularity of factual revelation as general 
entertainment. The who, where, when, and 
how of things possess universal appeal. This, 
undoubtedly, is one of the reasons why The 
Etude Historical Musical Portrait Series has 
remained a favorite regular feature of Tur 
Erupe. 

Each month it brings pictures of 44 of the 
world’s best known musicians and musical 
personalities; briefly tells who they are, when 
and where they were born, and what they 
accomplished. Here is both factual and pic- 
torial information of interest to all music 
lovers. Here is material of real value to stu- 
dents and teachers alike. Here is a feature 
you can enjoy with renewed interest every 
month. And for the convenience of those who 
would like an extra copy of this or any past 
instalment in the series for special purposes, 
we have printed extra, separate copies of all 
instalments to date. These we will be glad 
to supply at the rate of 5 cents a sheet. 


SIDE BY SIDE, A Piano Duet Book for 
Young Players, by Ella Ketterer—When- 
ever possible experienced piano teachers as- 
sign piano duets early in the first grade, espe- 
cially where two youngsters in one family are 
studying, or where chums or 
neighbors have an opportunity 
of practicing together. Piano 
duets are unexcelled for de- 
veloping a feeling for time and 
rhythm, they encourage back- 
ward pupils to better efforts, 
‘and they provide fine material 
for recital program novelties. 
In the piano class they are 
practically indispensable. 

The author’s experience with these facts 
makes this new book especially valuable. She 
has included tunes using a variety of keys— 
C, G, F, B-flat, D, A Minor and G Minor— 
there is a definiteness in the rhythmie de- 
mands, no smaller note division than an 
eighth note appears, and both parts are kept 
within the five-finger position throughout, 
with a few optional octaves if the hands of 
the children can reach them. The two parts 
are of equal interest; in some pieces the 
Secondo carries the melody. 

Teachers may become acquainted with this 
helpful book by ordering a copy now at the 
special advance of publication cash price, 30 
cents, postpaid; the copy will be delivered 
when the work is issued. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC, 4 Lay- 
man’s Guide to the Fascinating Language 
of Music, by Lawrence Abbott—The author 
is assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch on the 
National Broadcasting Staff, and in this posi- 
tion he has noted the growing music appre- 
ciation of the American public, especially 
those who do not make music a career, or 
even an avocation, and yet enjoy music to 
such an extent that they wish to know more 
about it, of what it is composed, how it is 
made. 

To take up the study of harmony, as is 
conventionally done by serious students, 
would be a task; one that for many would 
take much of the joy out of music. Therefore, 
Mr. Abbott wrote for Tue Erupe Music 
Macazine a series of articles to help “lis- 
teners” to become a little bit more intimate 
with great music. He quotes from the works 


of Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Wagner, De- 


bussy, Dvofak and other masters; also from 
the composers whose writings are in lighter 
vein—Victor Herbert, Oley Speaks, Ethelbert 
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Nevin, Franz Lehar, Johann Strauss, not 
overlooking the masterpiece of the late 
George Gershwin, Rhapsody in Blue, and sev- 
eral better-than-average “popular” numbers 
of recent years. 

These articles have aroused a great deal of 
interest, not only among “listeners” but 
among students as well, and it has been 
decided to publish them in book form for 
convenient reference. This will be a volume 
worthy of a place in the library of every 
musician and music lover and in advance of 
publication a single copy only may be ordered 
at the special cash price, $1.25 postpaid. 


TWELVE MASTER ETUDES IN 
MINOR KEYS, Op. 29, For Piano, by 
Franciszek Zachara—In the more advanced 
grades of piano study teachers frequently 
find it advisable to assign modern study ma- 
terial as a change from 
Bach, Chopin, Moscheles, 
etc. Modern compositions 
require a specially devel- 
oped technic and many 
students in grade 6 and 
up, admiring the works of 
Debussy, Ravel, Bartok. 
Strawinsky, Scriabine, Pro- 
koffieff and other modern 
and contemporary compos- 
ers, express a desire to add such modern com- 
positions to their repertoires. 

The author of these Etudes ranks among 
the outstanding younger pianists of the day 
and he also has met with unusual success in 
his teaching of college students. This, his 
Opus 29, includes master study pieces that 
reveal his inventive and melodic gifts, set off 
to advantage by fine musicianship. They pro- 
vide the student with work in octave and 
chord playing, scale passages, intricate rhythm 
designs, and other technical problems that 
should be covered in the advanced grades. 

The work, soon to be issued in the Music 
Mastery Series, will be priced at 60 cents. 
In advance of publication a single copy may 
be ordered at the special cash price, 20 cents 
postpaid. 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES, 4 
Listener’s Guide for Radio and Concert, by 
Violet Katzner— 


No. 1 Symphony No. 5 


inne Minors ce. of) bees ten se Beethoven 
No. 2 Symphony No. 6 
in}! Be Minors 4.4 < ses..cs Tschaikowsky 


No. 3 Symphony in D Minor.. Franck 
No. 4 Symphony No. 1 
+S MinOns hh: Societe ote Fe Brahms 


The constantly increasing appreciation of 
good music in this country is evidenced in 
the many symphony orchestras now being 
maintained in our cities, by the frequent 
radio concerts of noted symphonic organiza- 
tions and by the numerous recordings that 
are being produced, both for use on private 
phonographs and for public broadcasting. 
Even proficient high school orchestras pro- 
gram symphonic masterpieces, or movements 
from them. Naturally, these activities create 
what might be called “listening musicians,” 
folk who not only listen to the lovely music 
of works in the larger forms, but also have an 
intelligent understanding of these works. 
Music clubs and symphony study societies 
flourish in many places, and earnest students 
follow symphony performances from the 
musical score. 

But not all are in a position to devote time 
to extensive study, and comparatively few are 
capable of reading musical scores of 20 or 
more staves. For those who delight in listen- 
ing with understanding to the symphonies 
these skeleton scores will be a boon. First 
Miss Katzner explains, verbally and graphi- 
cally, symphonic forms in general, and then 
the form of the specific symphony. The works 
are presented with an unbroken melody line, 
no matter to which instrument it is assigned 
in the playing of the composition. The en- 
trance and progress of the various instru- 
ments, of course, are indicated. This makes 
possible the quick coordination of eye and ear. 

Many leading music clubs and_ teachers’ 
associations have given their whole-hearted 
approval of these books and predict the wide- 
spread use of them. Each symphony will be 
published in a separate book and copies of 
the four mentioned may be ordered now at 
the special advance of publication cash price, 
25 cents each, postpaid. An order for all four 
will be entered upon receipt of a cash remit- 
tance of 90 cents. 

(Continued on Page 684) 
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AT THE CONSOLE, A Collection of 
Pieces for Home and Church, Arranged 
from the Masters, with Special Registration 
for the Hammond and Other Standard 
Organs, by William M. Felton—A book of 
good organ music always is 
a valuable addition to the li- 
brary of the busy church 
organist. Necessity demands 
that he maintain an exten- 
sive repertoire, and a volume 
of selections is an economical 
investment. Modern develop- 
ments in organ building have 
brought into some churches 
and, of course, many homes, 
a new type of organ with 
an entirely new principle of 
sound production, such as the Hammond, 
and others, in which the combinations of 
harmonies with basic tones are created and 
amplified through the medium of electricity. 
The color combination possibilities of these 
instruments really require definite and effec- 
tive registration directions other than those 
given for standard organs. 

Mr. Felton, a featured organist in the days 
when this instrument was used to supply the 
musical background in motion picture thea- 
tres, and for many years a competent church 
organist, is making this volume. Whether 
your organ is one of the modern electric type 
or the regulation pipe organ you will find the 
selections of great value, as registration sug- 
gestions are given both for. the pre-set and 
harmonic drawbar devices of the Hammond 
organ and for the facilities of all other organs. 

As for the material to be found in the 
contents, it is interesting to note that com- 
positions have been selected both from well 
known and lesser known works of Bach, 
Handel, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Liszt, Bizet, 
Pierné, Chaminade, and Durand, and in addi- 
tion several well known folk songs are in- 
cluded. Single copies of At the Console may 
be ordered in advance of publication at the 
special low cash price, 75 cents, postpaid. 
The sale of this book will be confined to the 
U.S.A. and Its Possessions. 


ALL-CLASSIC BAND BOOK, For Young 
Bands, Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén— 
The mechanical details for the completion of 
this work are progressing nicely and the Pub- 
lishers hope soon to place copies in the hands 
of those who ordered copies in advance of 
publication. As these arrangements are espe- 
cially designed for use after the rudiments 
have been learned, copies of the parts should 
be received in ample time to “work up” for 
this season’s repertoire of the first-year band. 

As a guide to ordering we repeat this list 
of contents and the instrumentation: Lovely 
Maiden, Haydn; At Twilight, Schumann; 
Minuet, Bach; Soldiers’ March, Schumann; 
Romance, Martini; First Waltz, Schubert; 
Andante, Beethoven; Reverie, Mendelssohn; 
Blushing Roses, Mozart; Minuetto, Verdi; 
Meditation, Handel; Polonaise, Bach; Cradle 
Song, Schubert; Queen’s Romance, Haydn; 
Gavotte, Handel and Air, Gluck. 

The instrumentation: C Flute and Piccolo, 
D-flat Piccolo, E-flat Clarinet, 4 B-flat Clari- 
net parts, E-flat Alto Clarinet and: B-flat 
Bass Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, 2 E-flat Alto 
Saxophone parts, B-flat Tenor Saxophone, 
E-flat Baritone Saxophone, 3 B-flat Cornet 
parts (one of which may be used for B-flat 
Soprano Saxophone), 2 Horns in F, 2 E-flat 
Alto Horns, 3 Trombone parts (Bass Clef), 
$ Trombone parts (Treble Clef), Baritone 
Euphonium (Bass Clef), Baritone Horn 
(Treble Clef), Bass Horn, Tympani, Drums, 
Conductor’s Score (Piano). 

There is still time to order at the special 
advance of publication cash price, but this 
offer will be withdrawn when the books are 
published. Single copies of the parts may be 
ordered at 15 cents; if 25 or more parts are 
ordered the price is 10 cents each. The Con- 
ductor’s Score (Piano) is offered in advance 
of publication at 25 cents, postpaid. 


POEMS FOR PETER, by Lysbeth Boyd 
Borie, Set to Music by Ada Richter (A 
Book of Rote Songs)—Songs that little ones 
may learn to sing from memory form a 
happy part of childhood experiences and ac- 
tivities. Two things are essential to a song 
winning a place in the child’s memory reper- 
toire. The words, and the story they tell, 
must be understandable to the young mind, 
and the melodic line to which the words are 
set must stay within a limited compass, move 
naturally with the words, and contain no in- 
tervals awkward to a younger singer. Y 
In setting forth these specifications, which 


are well known to all who have ever had any 
experience in making music a part of young 
lives, we are likewise setting down a de- 
scription of this new book of rote songs en- 
titled Poems for Peter. Mrs. Borie, prominent 
in the social register of Philadelphia and its 
environs where people have a reputation for 
living graciously and with a love of home, 
wrote many verses spontaneously for her 
young son Peter. These poems were so clever 
and entertaining that they could not be re- 
tained as secret joys of one home, and as 
pleasure and interest in them spread there 
soon came the wise permission for the publi- 
cation of these Poems for Peter in a little 
book. 

The success of the first volume brought 
along the second volume, More Poems for 
Peter, and it is from these volumes that Mrs. 
Richter has chosen some delightful verses to 
make this splendid book of rote songs. The 
musical settings hold to simplicity and in 
each number there is a tunefulness that wins 
the juvenile singers. These songs also may be 
sung to little folk by mature singers. 

A single copy only of this book may be 
ordered now at the bargain advance of pub- 
lication cash price of 50 cents postpaid. De- 
livery will be made later this fall, as soon 
as the book appears from press. 


EIGHTEEN SHORT STUDIES FOR 
TECHNIC AND STYLE, For the Piano 
by Cedric W. Lemont—The piano composi- 
tions of this composer are so well known that 
teachers, everywhere, will read with interest 
this announcement of a new 
book of melodious studies 
from his facile pen. His 
Dream Pictures ($1.25), 
Creole Sketches ($1.25), Will 
o the Wisp (40c), Elfin 
Frolic (35c), Chasing But- 
terflies (35c), Sweethearts 
(40c) are classics in piano 
teaching literature, and_ his 
set of studies Facile Fingers 
(60c) is used by many 
teachers to develop in pupils 
real musicianship and appreciation. 

In. this new book melody has been com- 
bined so well with technic that the fact that 
they are studies hardly will be noticed by 
the student. Yet, each has a definite purpose 
in technical development and they cover such 
problems of the third and fourth grade stu- 
dent as legato, staccato, triplets, octaves, 
chords, arpeggios, running passages, phrasing, 
pedaling, left hand melody, finger control, 
double thirds, double sixths, ete. And, best of 
all, the work is designed for equal develop- 
ment of the right and left hands. The studies 
are written in the usually-used keys. 

The advance of publication cash price on 
this set of studies is 20 cents a copy, post- 
paid, copies to be delivered when the book is 
published. 


MELODIES EVERYONE LOVES, 4 Col- 
lection of Piano Pieces for the Grown-Up 
Music Lover, Compiled and Arranged by 
William M. Felton—Thousands of piano 
players have acquired copies of this author’s 
Play With Pleasure ($1.00), one of the most 
popular books of piano music published in 
recent years. To have at hand a volume of 
favorite melodies, in skilful, playable arrange- 
ments, that one can turn to for hours of key- 
board diversion, is a convenience much appre- 
ciated by those whose studies have not 
brought their technical attainments up to the 
virtuoso stage, but who, nevertheless, play the 
piano quite acceptably. 

As there are so many fine compositions 
generally known and loved these days be- 
cause of radio performances, phonograph re- 
cordings and their use as theme or incidental 
music in motion pictures, a limited number 
only could be included in Play With Pleasure. 
For Melodies Everyone Loves Mr. Felton has 
collected equally popular tunes from grand 
opera gems, ballads, folk songs, “hits” from 
musical comedies and light operas, overtures, 
pieces in light rhythmic style and selections 
that have been made popular from the clas- 
sics of Beethoven, Schubert, Liszt, Verdi, 
Moszkowski, Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns, De- 
libes, Massenet, Strauss, Gounod, Chaminade 
and others. 

These favorite themes will be given piano 
arrangements well within the playing capa- 
bilities of students from grade 3% to 5. Nat- 
urally, they will appeal especially to the 
grown-up player, but younger folk, too, will 
appreciate the tunefulness and attractiveness 
of these favorite melodies. 

During the period this book is in prepara- 
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tion the Publishers present an opportunity to 
order a copy at the special low pre-publica- 
tion price, 40 cents, postpaid. Copyright re- 
strictions make it necessary to confine the 
sale of the book to the U.S.A. and Its Pos- 
sessions. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 4 Story 
with Music for the Piano, by Ada Richter 
—Piano teachers, and school instructors hav- 
ing in charge classes of tiny tots, enjoy 
using the books of this talented composer- 
teacher. Ada Richter’s Kinder- 
garten Class Book (1.00) has 
been widely adopted, and her 
original compositions and ar- 
rangements are established fa- 


vorites with teachers and 
pupils. 
Especially interesting has 


been her Cinderella, A Story 
with Music in which the fa- 
miliar childhood tale is told 
with descriptive piano pieces. 
Encouraged by the success of 
Cinderella, Mrs. Richter has arranged an- 
other popular children’s story in the same 
manner—as a story to be told in class, as 
a collection of easy-to-play piano pieces, as a 
“busy work” book to be colored in otherwise 
idle class moments, as a little play for pres- 
entation at recitals or on school visitation 
programs. 

Among the titles given the pieces are 
Climbing the Beanstalk, Fe, Fi, Fo Fum, The 
Giant and His Wife, The Golden Harp Plays, 
The Chase, Chopping Down the Beanstalk, 
and The Giant Is Gone. During the period 
in which this 12 x 9 oblong book is in prepa- 
ration for publication single copies may be 
ordered at the special advance cash price, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


OUT OF THE SEA, An Operetta for 
Children. In One Act. Book and Lyrics by 
Ethel Watts Mumford, Music by Lily 
Strickland—School music educators, whose 
plans for this season include the preparation 
and presentation of a juvenile 
operetta, will find it to their 
advantage to examine a copy 
of the vocal score of this fan- 
tastie novelty soon to be pub- 
lished. Orders for single copies 
may be placed now at the spe- 
cial advance of publication 
cash price, 35 cents postpaid. 
Children love to wander in 
the “land of make-believe” 
and frequently display surpris- 
ing histrionie talent when cast in playlets 
that appeal to the youthful imagination. The 
picturesque characters introduced in this op- 
eretta are sure to prove interesting: King 
Neptune, Undina, The Sea Serpent, The 
Oyster, The Hermit Crab, The Fiddler Crab, 
and Davy Jones. Of course there are “earth- 
beings” characters, too. But all of the parts 
may be taken by children. There is much of 
melodic beauty in the music, yet all of the 
choruses are arranged for unison singing. Bits 
of two-part work are indicated, if the chorus 
is capable. , 
; The vocal score carries directions for stag- 
ing, for costumes, and for dancing numbers 
and gives the music and dialog complete. 
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WHEN THE MOON RISES, 4 Musical 
Comedy in Two Acts, Book and Lyrics by 
Juanita Austin, Music by Clarence Kohl- 
mann—Clarence Kohlmann, in his operettas 
for amateur performers, gives the soloists and 
the chorus members in such amateur groups 
music rivaling that of some of the composers 
famed for their light operas and musical com- 
edies which have enjoyed the status of stage 
hits in professional presentations. When the 
Moon Rises, in its musical continuity, pro- 
vides melodic and rhythmic variety. Just as 
they say that a true bargain is when both 
participants are well satisfied, so it may be 
said that performances of this musical com- 


edy will be true successes because the singers ~ 


will have enjoyed their numbers and the au- 
diences will be delighted to have heard them. 

This is not a collection of beautiful solos 
or interesting choruses held together with a 
thin excuse for a story. Instead it is a defi- 
nite story of gypsy intrigue that gets all 
mixed up with the guests of a New England 
resort hotel. The socially conscious guests 
feel that the famous singer who becomes 
their fellow guest is deserving of all honors 
and adulation but the ies feel that this 
former member of their d is worthy of 
less comfortable treatment. A lovely y 
maiden would not have it so however. This 


portunity to note some of the 


gives the social group rivalry and ron 
of an unexpected character The chorus 
is for four-part mixed voices and the so 
are four ladies and five men, and be 
these performers there also are three 
characters having only short speaking pa 

The vocal score of this new operetta, 
taining the dialog and the complete m 
and lyrics for all solos and choruses, m 
ordered at the advance of publication 
price of 45 cents postpaid. A single copy o 
of the vocal score may be ordered no 
this price for delivery as soon as publish 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
FERS WITHDRAWN—In time to 
placed in rehearsal for performance duri 
the approaching holiday season, three wor 
listed in the September issue of these Pu 
lisher’s Notes will be released during the e 
rent month. Church musical groups anc 
teachers who subscribed for these in advanc« 
of publication will be pleased to get thei 
copies in time for ample practice. Of course 
with the publication of these books the sp 
cial advance price is withdrawn. Single con. 
of any of the following now may be had fo 
examination: 

The Monarch Divine, A Christmas Cantate 
for the Volunteer Choir, Text by Mattie B 
Shannon, Music by Lawrence Keating, is ; 
fine musical setting of the beautiful Christ. 
mas story. It contains twelve numbers, in. 
cluding solos for soprano, alto and bass, twe 
duets, choruses for the men’s voices, choruse: 
for the women’s voices and five choruses fo 
the entire choir. Time of performance, about 
forty-five minutes. Price, $1.00. 

Christmas Carols in Very Easy A 
ments for Piano Duet brings .to the Sunday 
school Christmas celebration a much-needed 
novelty, and to the school program, or 
holiday-season piano pupils’ recital, selection 
that youngsters will enjoy playing and whi 
will be most appropriate. Pupils in grades 
and two will not find them difficult. Some 
the arrangemnets may be used in accompany: 
ing the singing of the carols. Price, 75 cents 

Twelve Christmas Carols for Brass Choir 
Arranged by Ross Wyre will be a most wel: 
come addition to the repertoire of the gro 
of instrumentalists who are accustomed ‘ 
assist with Christmas programs and 
hitherto were obliged to make their own ar 
rangements or play as best they could fron 
voice parts. How convenient it will be t 
have these beloved airs available for quartets 
or larger groups, from the church .or Sunda 
school orchestra, from the school band or 
chestra, and for the instrumentalists who a 
company the “Waits” on their Christmas” 
journeyings! There is an optional Piano Ae 
companiment part available, too. Price, $1.00 


WHEN MOTHER PREPARES . 
PARTY—Not every apple that moth 
bought at Hallowe’en was put in the tub | 
water used in the bobbing for apples, a 
ture of the Hallowe’en Party she arran 
for her children and their young friends. 
those she brought from the market s 
were too small, some were misshapen, son 
bruised, and some were far too big for t 
mouths of juveniles, but after mother ha 
sorted the apples she had a fine lot for th 
apple-bobbing fun. 


among those frequently used, but just as) 
were able to see bobbing about on the 
face of the water in the tub the apples t 
mother considered the best for the game, 
in looking over the Publisher’s Printing Or 
each month, we can see those musical wor 
which a great number of music users hé 
chosen as worthy of frequent use, 
number gets on the Publisher’s Print 
der only when it is necessary to print) 
copies to make stock replacements. T 
each month in these columns we give an 


have been ordered reprinted. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
15447 Daddy’s Waltz—Rolfe ....... 1% 
26594 Snow Flowe TOWN . 5 + s.060 ee 
30150 New Colonial 
22995 The Moon 
Rolfe ee ee 

26405 Star Sapphires—enton 
13242 The Dream 
9101 Iris—Renard ix...s8edhaned 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, I 


22925 Menuet Celebre 
30317 Venetian Love 


Sutra* io.55 ebee 
30627 March of the 


nee ee 


EIGHT r HANDS 


; C—VOCAL SOLOS 
) Perfect Love (Low)—Burleigh.. 
ess Thou, O God, This Day (Low) 


CC Se Ree -40 

raye) ited) —Staira ae ee -40 

east ur (Low)—Kramer .. 50 
Hour (High)—Kramer . 50 


EET MUSIC—VIOLIN AND PIANO 
: val ss caine 3 


MUSIC—VIOLIN OR CELLO 
: AND PIANO 


e Du Coeur—Ketelbey.. 314° .50 
SHEET MUSIC—ORGAN ; - 
ek Methlner <5: 3 40 


-from the New World 


PIANO STUDIES 
Child’s Second Grade—Dingley- 


Mathews A EA eee 1.00 
PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 
"ragm i From Famous Symphonies pt 
Mulist aed Sehool Marches’... 1... 1:00 
< VOCAL STUDIES 
Vocal Studies for Sop. and Tenor— 
DTA ES x ohatc’s wp Se rN vin hae dos 6 -15 
VOCAL SOLO COLLECTION 
Song Classics (Alto)—Parker....... 1.00 
ORGAN COLLECTIONS 
Reed Organ Player—Lewis ......... .90 
Presser’s Two-Staff Organ Book— 
ee ee eer 1.00 
gan Repertoire—Orem .......... 2.00 
CHURCH MUSIC 
ed Trios for Women’s Voices .. 75 
CHORUS COLLECTION 
‘Women’s Club Collection ........... -75 
OPERETTA 
ssom Time—Gaynor-Riley ....... -25 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
} Ho, Every One That Thirsteth— 
SEIUCRTS pain Spiers sso wide ges <iee AZ 
| Awake, and Sing—Stults ........... 212 
Somebody’s Knocking at Your Door— aA 
Sage Wak wild «dds dice 6 custodians : 


CTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
) If With All Your Hearts (S.S.A.)— 
_ Mendelssohn-Werthner .........+ 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Art of Hymn Tune Playing—Hamil- 
ton 


12 


25 


a 


ORCHESTRA 
_ Popular Orchestra Book..... Parts  .30 
; Piano Acc. .60 
BAND 
-E] Capitan March—Sousa ......... 15 
sSousa Band Book ............ Parts .30 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Mark’s Music Writing Book No. 2.. — .25 


MIUMS OFFERED FOR OBTAIN- 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—Music _ lovers, 
rwhere, secure fine standard merchan- 
by soliciting Ervupr subscriptions. Why 
try your hand at the fascinating work? 
ng your wide circle of musical friends 
acquaintances, all of whom are Erupr 
ects, you can easily obtain subscriptions 
thus secure exceptionally high class 
handise at no cash outlay. 

wing are a few of the rewards of- 


rromium Finish Bread Tray—Unlike 
ng and silver plate, this Bread Tray 
require constant polishing. — Its 
finiah will always be just as bright 
tractive as the day you receive the 
Tom us. Size 13” x 6”. Your reward for 
two subscriptions. 
Se 


Dish—Although labeled “Relish 
attractive item will prove equally 
ge preserves, etc. The crystal 

of course, removable and the 
style base is finished in non- 
ror mium. Size 11” x 4%". Your 


"Sandwich Tray—This unusual Tray has 
a swinging handle and a fine lace doily 
center encased in glass. The center of the 
doily is done in gay colors, adding to the 
attractiveness of the Tray. Both Tray and 
handle have a neatly embossed trim and are 
chromium-plated. Diameter 1042”; height 
overall 7”. Your reward for securing five sub- 
scriptions. 

Send post card for complete list of pre- 
miums. 


CHANGE .OF ADDRESS—In changing 
addresses, be sure to advise us immediately, 
giving both old and new addresses. Do not 
depend -on the Post Office Department to 
forward magazines. They will forward first 
class mail, but if magazines, which are sent 
under a special rate, are not deliverable at 
the first address given, they are destroyed. 
Help us to give you good service. 


FRAUD AGENTS ARE OPERATING— 
It is our unpleasant duty again to emphasize 
the importance of exercising care in placing 
subscriptions for THe Erupre with strangers. 
Read carefully any receipt or contract of- 
fered you. Do not permit any change to be 
made in them. Assure yourself of the re- 
sponsibility of the man or woman soliciting 
your order for Tue Erupre before paying any 
money. Thousands of fine men and women 
earn their livelihood by taking subscriptions, 
but there are others who prey on the public, 
collecting whatever they can and retaining 
entire amount. The season for active canvass- 
ing on magazine subscriptions is fast ap- 
proaching. Help us to protect you from loss. 


The World of Music 


(Continued from Page 622) 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI has conducted 
the Philharmonic Society Orchestra of Paris 
in a concert at the Théatre Chaillot for the 
benefit of the American Aid Society of the 
French capital. 


THE GRAINGER MUSEUM at Mel- 
bourne University, Australia, founded by 
Percy Grainger, the eminent Australian pian- 
ist, is to’ house a collection of historical 
musical mementoes including a large col- 
lection of manuscripts in which the works 
of Frederic Delius, Edvard Grieg, Balfour 
Gardiner, Cyril Scott, and other famous mu- 
sical friends of Grainger will be prominent 
features. 


WILLEM VAN HOOGSTRATEN, con- 
ductor since 1925 of the Portland (Oregon) 
Symphony Orchestra and of summer con- 
certs in New York since 1922, has been 
chosen. as permanent conductor of the Mo- 
zarteum Orchestra of Salzburg. 


TWO THOUSAND NINETEEN MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS at a value of 
Eighty-five Thousand Dollars, including 
pianos valued at Fifty-three Thousand Dol- 
lars, have been bought by pupils under 
PWA instructors of Oklahoma, according to 
reports from Dean Richardson, State Direc- 
tor of the Federal Music Project. 


FRANK HARDING, who made the 
neighborhood of 212 East Twenty-second 
Street the original “Tin Pan Alley” of New 
York, and who in the eighteen eighties and 
nineties was known as “The Grandee of the 
Popular Music Game,” passed away on July 
sixteenth. Through the last decade of the 
last century, his Hibernian ditties and lach- 
rymose ballads were sung, hummed and 
whistled from the Bowery to the Golden 
Gate. 


THE BERMUDA CHORAL SOCIETY 
has given a performance of the “Requiem” 
of Brahms; the Bermuda Madrigal Society 
has given a program devoted to motets by 
Palestrina, Eccard, Farrant, Bach and Parry, 
and organ works of Bach, Rheinberger, Guil- 
mant and Vierne. 


AUGUSTE SEIDL-KRAUSE, widow of 
Anton Seidl to whom America is so much 
indebted for his pioneer work in introducing 
Wagner’s art to this country, and who her- 
self sang leading Wagnerian ae ” the 
Metropolitan of New York, died at her 
Kingston, New York, torae on July “15th, 
aged eighty-five. : “ 


How to Make 
Polyphonic Playing 
Interesting 
(Continued from Page 637) 


tuation in movement (changes in pace and 
pulsation). 


A Two Voiced Fugue 


Now LET US CONSIDER a two voiced fugue, 
the Fugue in E minor, Book I, No. 10 
of Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavichord.” 
This is the only two voiced fugue in this 
volume. It is another fine example of mu- 
sical discourse. But here there is more 


abundant liveliness and caprice (Allegro 
capriccioso). 
Mark well the theme, 


Ex.2 ; 
Leggiero ma ben accentato 


appearing in the right hand part in the 
opening two measures, as also in measures 
11-12, 22-23, 32-33, and in the left hand 
part in measures 3-4, 13-14, 20-21, 30-31. 
So much for the theme or first subject. 
The counter subject, 


pops up in the right hand part in meas- 
ures 3-4, 13-14, 24-25, 26-27 and in the 
left hand part in measures 5-6, 7-8, 11-12, 
22-23 and 30-31. 


A Three Voiced Invention 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST inventions by Bach 
is No. 7, in E minor, of which the opening 
measures are 

Ex.4 


In this we find abundant opportunity for 
the expression of meditation and a quiet 
melancholy. To the “observing eye’ and 
the “listening ear” these sounds are any- 
thing but mere “tonal mathematics.’ They 
are, in truth, tonal gems, giving expression 
to soulful states. In the hands of Bach, 
the supreme master, to whom this poly- 
phonic idiom was second nature, every- 
thing he touched turned to “tonal gold.” 
A veritable musical Midas. 


A Four Voiced Fugue 


WHAT A RADICALLY DIFFERENT musical 
picture is presented by the fifth fugue of 
the “Well Tempered Clavichord.” Here 
are resoluteness, dignity and impressive- 
ness. How well would this composition 
sound if the individual voices were played 
by the members of a string quartet. It is 
well to imagine these things in fugue play- 
ing and to try to suggest them when they 
are presented in their pianistic garb. It 
is excellent practice to take any two of 
these parts and play them together. You 
will find in the main that they make per- 
fect musical sense and are truly musical. 
By the way, there is an excellent edition 
in which twenty-four of Bach’s fugues are 
given in score. This version is by Dr. 
Stade and it is heartily recommended to 
all serious students. The fugue now under 


ie - fs . 
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consideration is included in this collection. 


Why Bach's Fugues Are Musical 


THE GREAT MASS OF BACH’s FUGUES pre- 
sent themes and treatment cast in the vocal 
idiom. Before the piano, or any other key- 
board instrument had been perfected, man 
had a perfect instrument at his disposal— 
his singing voice. Hence the very great 
amount of music written in the early years 
of musical instrument evolution that is but 
an adaptation of singing. 

Human voices are suggested not only by 
instrumental fugues; but vocal fugues have 
been written by our great masters. Take, 
for example, the closing number of Han- 


del’s “Messiah.” An imposing and im- 
pressive close to an imposing and im- 
pressive work is realized in this vocal 


fugue, in which all the singers join forces, 
hymning their respective parts to but one 
word, Amen. 

With the modern piano, we have at our 
disposal not only an instrument or tool of 
precision, on which we can both whirl off 
the pyrotechnics of a Liszt and suggest 
the heavenly charm of vocal magic of the 
earlier composers. Never before did the 
world have so many varied resources in 
piano playing to give the fullest expression 
to so many different idioms in music mak- 
ing. To play the piano well is a fine thing. 
To use it as a medium for music making 
is a far better thing. 


Tempo Rubato 
SHOULD TEMPO RUBATO BE USED in the pres- 
entation of polyphonic music? My answer 
is unhesitatingly, “Yes.” Tempo rubato, 
that stumbling block in the path of many 
a serious minded pianist, is a misnomer, 
which, as Constantin von Sternberg so well 
points out, might better have been named 


tempo libero (free movement) or tempo 
vacillando (wavering movement). Tempo 
rubato is indispensable in all types of 


music; though it is true that a more re- 
stricted use of it is in place in the works 
of classic than in those of romantic com- 
posers. Let the young student remember 
that tempo rubato is not an invention of 
Chopin, though he made more extended 
use of it than his predecessors or con- 
temporaries. Tempo rubato is older than 
Bach. It has always been present in all 
folk songs. Furthermore, 
1. Tempo rubato requires: 
(a) A vivid sense of rhythm; 
(b) Musical discretion and taste; 
(c) Musical instinct and intuition. 
2. Tempo rubato is simply a natural, 
free, straightforward presentation 
of various paces and pulsations. It 
is the antithesis of metric and me- 
chanical playing. 
3. Tempo rubato is implied by such 
markings as ritardando, accelerando, 
espressivo, and so on. 


Pedaling Polyphonic Music 
A WORD ABOUT PEDAL usage. An old friend; 
who. many years ago completed his musical 
studies at the Leipzig Conservatory, in the 
days when Carl Reinecke headed that much 
sought school, writes to me: “We were 
not allowed to use the pedal in the study 
of Bach, especially in the playing of the 
inventions and fugues.” Forbidden! What 
an easy way out, for the teacher! In 1848 
Ignaz Moscheles, one of the most eminent 
of virtuosi, assumed the directorship of 
the piano department of this institution. 
It seems that he had a special dread of 
the damper pedal. He said, “Good teachers 
use the pedal as little as possible.” While 
this attitude had, perhaps, some justifica- 
tion in those days, there is no good reason 
for any modern educator to withhold from 
his students the superior information and 
experience gained from the example of the 
great virtuosi since Moscheles’ time. To- 
day, a practical knowledge of the uses of 
the pedals—all of which is teachable—is a 
necessary part in piano playing. Rubinstein 
(Continued on Page 688) 
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Au Claire de Lune 


(Debussy) 
By Mrs. M. J. Brace 


Quite breathless stand the the trees and 
still ; 

And no leaf stirs; one whippoorwill 

At last is done. Then comes in white 


A moonbeam troop of misty light 

To walk the gardens of the night; 
And softly dreaming, hand in hand 
They dance a fairy sarabande. 


The Accompanist’s Etiquette 
By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


Betty CAME into Miss Brown’s studio 
looking radiantly happy. 

“Oh, Betty, what is the good news I see 
smiling all over your face?” asked Miss 
3rown, her piano teacher. 

Betty laughed as she answered, “I am 
happy, Miss Brown, because I have been 
chosen to play the accompaniments at the 
next school concert. We had an elimina- 
tion contest and I was the successful one. 
I am to accompany the violinist and the 
soprano soloist.” 

“Congratulations, Betty. I hope you have 
brought the accompaniments with you. 
After we have smoothed them out we must 
work on what I call the accompanist’s 
etiquette. Yes, yes, Betty,” went on Miss 
Brown, as she saw bewilderment clouding 
Betty’s face, “an accompanist has a few 
very important things to observe to give 
support to her soloist and to make a nice 
stage appearance.” 


Rule 1. Arrange all music in the 
sequence in which it is to be played. 

Rule 2. The accompanist must fol- 
low the soloist onto the stage. 

Rule 3. Do not hurry. Place the 
music on the rack; adjust the seat; 
find the pedals ; and wait until the solo- 
ist gives you permission to begin. 

Rule 4. Listen carefully to your solo- 
ist, neither hurrying, retarding, nor 
playing too loudly for him. Accom- 
panying means TEAM WORK. 

Rule 5. Remain seated after the pro- 
gram is finished, while the soloist is 
acknowledging his applause. Rise only 
when the soloist invites you to share 
the applause with him. 

Rule 6. Step back after your court- 
sey, and let the soloist precede you to 
the wings. If the soloist is a gentle- 
man, he will wait near the wings, but 
on the stage, and allow you to go off 
first. 


“These are a few little rules that give 
the professional touch to amateurs.” 

“Oh thank you so much, Miss Brown. 
You know so much about all things per- 
taining to music and its presentation, and 
I shall be happy to follow your instruc- 
tions.” 

Betty was so pleased that she had to 
tell all her young friends about these points 
in stage etiquette. 
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Singing Cowboy 
By Marjorie Knox 


“W HOoPEE! git along, little dogies !”” laughed 
Chuck and Jim as they dug spurs into their 
two snorting ponies and galloped out across 
the open plain, “Isn’t it fun being real 
Texas cowboys with Uncle Ted for this 
vacation?” 

“Boy! You said it!” They had risen sev- 
eral hours before sunrise, rigged them- 
selves up in traditional cowboy style—plaid 
shirts, and breeches with wide silver- 
trimmed belts and gun holsters at their 
hips. Around their necks they knotted 
brightly colored kerchiefs, and put wide 
felt ten gallon hats on their heads. Of 
course they had on high leather riding 
boots and clinking spurs. 

“I’m headin’ for the last roundup,” 
whistled Jim. Ahead was a great herd of 
bellowing cattle, which Uncle Ted and his 
men and Jim and Chuck were driving to a 
big roundup. “Let’s hope it won’t be ‘the 
last? one,” he shouted at Chuck, as he 
galloped by, twirling his lasso toward one 
of the animals. Already the roundup spot 
had been reached. Jim raced on and looped 
his lasso over a steer. When the steer was 
down, the men with the branding iron 
marked him and sent him bawling “up 
trail’ to the famous Kansas market. 

Jim and Chuck rode along with the cow- 
boys, who now pointed their cattle up the 
famous old Chisholm Trail, first traveled 
by a half-breed Indian of that same name in 
the year 1865. The cowboys kept circling 
out around the herd to keep them together. 
Now they came to a river and the men 
rode ahead to lead the cattle into it. It was 
a difficult job for the cowboys to get the 
cattle across flood swollen streams such as 
this. “Sometimes,” Uncle Ted said, “cattle 
become excited and drown.” Luckily, noth- 
ing like that happened this time. 

Out on the opposite bank a wide stretch 
of dry plain lay ahead, and riding over it 
the cowboys sang an old song that Jim and 
Chuck had just learned. It was called The 
Old Chisholm Trail. 

Several hours later Chuck swerved his 
horse to one side, pulled off his hat, and 
waved it in a circle about his head. In cow- 


boy signal language this meant the night 
“bedding ground” had been reached, and 
the “chuck” wagon with its food supplies 
and cook, and the cattle, all would stop. 

After supper, with one cowboy gone on 
his. night watch over the cattle, the others 
sat about the blazing campfire. Each had 
an interesting story to tell, and when talk- 
ing ceased singing began. Many old songs, 
familiar to us, such as When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie, My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean, and others, were sung. 
Always someone played a harmonica, jew’s 
harp, or an old fiddle which had been 
lugged along with the rest of the outfit. 
When they had exhausted the words of 
these songs, which are familiar to us, they 
put their own cowboy stories to the tunes. 
Here is one verse of The Cowboy's Dream 
that was sung to the tune of My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean: 


“Last night as I lay on the prairie, 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would drift to that sweet by and by. 
Roll on, roll on; 

Roll on, little dogies, roll on, roll on.” 


“But,” protested Jim as a campfire song 
died away, “doesn’t all this singing scare 
the cattle?” 

“O no!” laughed Chuck. “Cowboys sing 
to the cattle—and for a purpose: to keep 
the cattle calm and less afraid. Of course 
they sing to entertain themselves, but a 
cowboy, singing softly and slowly, helps to 
lull the animals. Singing is one way a cow- 
boy has of hastening the end of a stampede, 
or lessening the possibilities of one starting. 

“Well!” exclaimed Jim. “Ferdinand, the 
Bull, liked flowers, and here I discover 
that his cousins like music!” They rolled 
on the ground with mirth. 

When the sun shone brightly over the 
distant blue mountains the next morning, 
the cowboys and their outfit were well on 
their way again; and our young cowboys, 
Jim and Chuck, were having the time of 
their lives. ; 


Reproduced by courtesy 
of Amsco Music Publishing Company 


Last night as I lay on the prairie 
And looked at the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 


Would drift to that sweet by and by. 


22? Ask Another ? 2 ? 


1. What composition is called “From 

New World”? 

Who was Stephen Foster? 

Give an Italian musical term mea 

suddenly softer. 

4. How many half steps in a major tet 

5. If a major scale has six flats in 
signature what are the letters of 
supertonic triad? 

6. What is meant by dynamics? 

7. From what is this taken? 


wh 


8. In what town was Mozart born? 
9. Who wrote the Last Rose of Sumn 
10. What composer was born in 1810 
died in 1856? 
(Answers on next page) 


Letter to Schubert 
By ELVASG: 


Dear FRANZ PETER SCHUBERT: 

One of the first real composer piec 
ever learned was a waltz you wrote, s 
guess you will not mind if I write yo 
letter. Then, once I played your Mon 
Musical in a recital. It was a boys’ rec 
too; no girl could play in it, no matter | 
well she could play. 

One day our Music Club gave a 1 
play about you and I was in it. I took 
part of your friend, Franz von Schol 
and Jimmy Snowden took the part of S 
bert because he could play more pieces 
liked to memorize the lines in the p 
Helen Brown took the part of Caro 
Esterhazy, and she sang a solo. We y 
pretty costumes; I wore a dark pu 
coat and a big stovepipe hat. The 
had something in it about your “Unfinis 
Symphony.” My! but it was a shame af 
that, and you being so poor, and everyth 
and being only thirty-one years old w 
you died in 1828. That was not much n 
than one third of how long Haydn live 
that is, the way I figure it out, but I ne 
did like fractions. 

I do not like counting in music, eit 
but my teacher says I have a very g 
sense of rhythm. But I like rhythm, 
my teacher says we can be good in rhy 
and still not be good in arithmetic, becé 
we have to think time and feel rhythm 
I guess it is easier for me to feel thar 
think. I am sure they were both easy 
_you, because your compositions have s 
a wonderful lilt to them, and they all t 
such beautiful melodies. I don’t see | 
you ever composed such melodies, but 
I don’t suppose you know, yourself. 

Some of my favorites are Hark, 
the Lark, Moment Musical, all the ‘ 
ished Symphony”; and the “Impro 
that I heard in a concert lately; in 
like all your compositions I have 
except the Erlking. My teacher says 
like it better next year, and I hope 
right—she generally is. And she says 
be a good musician if I keep it 
I hope she is right about that too. 

Well, I have to do my arithmetic 


so I will close. 
From JUNIC 
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4 
1, MOTHER,” 
d her practicing, “I just can’t seem to 
norize that piece which Miss Brown 
its me to play in her recital. No matter 
*much I practice it, something always 
; wrong.” 


sighed Susan, as she fin- 


Yes,” replied her mother, “I could hear 
playing it, and I noticed that it didn’t 
very smoothly. But you just played it 
-and over, instead of finding the places 
were troublesome. Perhaps we can im- 
ye it if we know just what the trouble is.” 
know, mother, but how can I remem- 
just which measures bother me? It’s a 
piece, and it seems as if I get mixed 
6 many times, I forget where some of 
measures are.” 

_have an idea,” said mother. “You 
w when daddy wants to know how his 
ness is going, he keeps a chart, showing 
what happens in the different branches 
he company. Then, when he looks at 
chart, he knows which departments are 
doing well, and just where he must 


meee PCAFAEN 
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e improvements. You can do the same 
g with your piece. I'll get some graph 
sr like daddy uses, and we'll make a 
jory chart.” 


Haydn Replies to Junior 
By Rowland M. Blackstone 


R JUNIOR: 
robably you did not expect to hear 
1 me; but I read your letter to me in 
Junior Etude for June, and enjoyed it 
auch I thought I would answer it. 
should explain why I am called the 
ther of the Symphony.” You see, many 
posers had experimented with the sym- 
ay; but I was the one.(pardon me) 
‘brought it up to date in my time. I did 
‘lop it to a greater extent, and I sup- 
» I wrote more of them than anyone 
_I had a good orchestra to write them 
and I did not mind being kept so busy. 
ked to write just as you like to prac- 
I hope you will keep that up. 
am also glad to hear you like singing; 
as you know, it was one of my greatest 
ghts as a boy. 
es, Junior, wigs and knee breeches were 
the style in my day; radios and auto- 
iles seem to be the style now—just a 
r of style and fashion. You would 
any with a wig, I would have looked 
without one, because they were the 
my time. 
pace is getting limited so I will have 
: I hope you will become acquainted 
me more of my symphonies, 


i tid to remain 
Your cordial friend, 
Josef Haydn. 
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Susan’s Memory Chart 


By E. Evelyn Belsar 


Soon mother had the paper, a pencil and 
a red crayon. At the top of the paper she 
put Susan’s name and the words “MEM- 
ORY CHART.” A column about two 
inches wide was ruled at the left of the 
sheet, for the title of the piece. Then across 
the page a square was numbered for each 
measure in the music. 


“Now,” said mother, “We'll color the 
squares that correspond to the measures 
you are sure of. When we have done that, 
you will know just. which parts of your 
piece need special practice. As you master 
one of the troublesome measures, you may 
color its square, and when you know the 
piece perfectly, all thé squares will be filled 
in.” 

“Oh!” cried Susan, “that will be heaps 
of fun! I know it won’t take me long to 
get it now. I think I'll tell Miss Brown 
about my memory chart, and perhaps I can 
make one for each of my pieces.” 


It was not long till Susan knew her 


Yo} | fa ia] oy ]os | 16] ee | 


piece perfectly; and when Miss Brown 
asked her how she did it, Susan responded, 
“We borrowed Daddy’s office system, and 
it certainly worked!” 


Prize Winners for May Instru- 
mental Circle Puzzle 


Class A, Florence Ellen Johnson (Age 14), 
Arkansas 

Class B, Marjorie McDonald (Age 12), 
Pennsylvania 

Class C, John Murray (Age 10), Indiana 


Honorable Mention for May Instrumental 
Circle Puzzle: 


Ford, Yvonne Magnan, 
Beryl Roberts, Donald 
Miller, Berton Cox, 
Lucy Reardon, Louis Bonelli, Dorothy 
Etherson, Jimmie Lee Tallon, Roberta 
Riddle, Genevieve Smith, Mary Patterson, 
Hilson Ellers, Lillian Lisle, John Kieffer, 
Dorothy Page, Ann Palmer, Francis Camp, 
Vernon Carson, Marie Rose. Wells, Caro- 
line Huff, Emily Orson, Belle Elverson, 
Gertrude Cone, Sally Tracy,-Ardelle Mat- 
thews, Marjorie Mason, Bill Bentson, 


Joan Beverly 
Helen Andrews, 
Etherson, Frances 


Dulcy Houston, Age 16 months 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue JuNrior Erupe will award three pretty 
prizes each month, for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays, and for answers 
to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether belonging to a 


Subject for story or essay this month, 
“School Music.” 

Must contain not over one hundred and 
fifty words, and must be received at the 
Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by October 


Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to’ Eighteenth. Names of prize winners and 
sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven to their contributions will appear in the Jan- 
under fourteen; Class C, under eleven uary issue. The thirty next best contrib- 
years. utors will receive honorable mention. 
RULES 
Put your name, age and class in which have anyone copy your work for you. 
you enter, on upper left corner of your When clubs or schools compete, please 


paper, and put your address on upper right 
corner. If your contribution takes more 
than one sheet of paper, do this on each 
sheet. Write on one side of paper only. 


Do not use typewriters and do _ not 


National Music Week 


(Prize Winner in Class C) 

I think National Music Week is nice be- 
cause it encourages people to know more 
about music. I think schools should celebrate 
Music Week with more music. I think peo- 
ple should make scrapbooks about music like 
I did. 

My piano 
in a while, 


once 
good time 

about com- 

music. 
classical 


class has a recital 
and Music Week is a 
to have one and to learn more 
posers and more about American 
like our cowboy songs as well as 
kinds of music. 
Marion SCHNBIDER (Age 10), 
Ohio. 


every 


National Music Week 


(Prize Winner in Class B) 
National Music Week does more than any- 
thing else to create a love for good music 
among American boys and girls. Somehow it 
seems that people, as a whole, get more real 
worth from any study, de ah or event, 
when a special time is set apart for a nation 


wide celebration of it. For this reason, 
National Music Week means a great deal 
to_us. 


During this special week our thoughts at 
home and in public are centered on music. 
The result is joy and instruction in music 
culture and refinement which help to lift 
us to a nobler and sweeter life, which comes 
from a love and. knowledge of music. 

National Music Week has bécome so popular 
that we look forward to it each year with 
keen delight, because of its part in building 
up good music. Seven days each year spent 
in thinking, hearing and learning good 
music is time well spent. 

Roperta C. Mason (Age 11), 
South Carolina. 


Composer Chain Puzzle 
By Eugenie Gluckert 


Eacu dash represents a letter. Fill in the 
proper ones and you will have the names 
of ten famous composers. The last letter 
of each name is the beginning of the next. 
Number one starts with “G.” 


(Cle Cae © 


SNR a th oat ed a 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 


— 


Honorable Mention for 
May Essays: 
George Belinsky, Cornelia Coleman, Lillie 
Mae Regan, Jenny Paulin, Jo Ann McLain, 
Joan Beverly Ford, Jean Rose McDonald, 
Helen Fansmahr, Georgine Phel ohs, Agnes 
Williams, Hannah McBride, Mary Ellen Chew, 
Hilda Pepper, Alice McGeorge, Henrietta 
Coleman, Caroline Sweeny, Jack Henry Mer- 
rit, Iisa Whiting, Nelle Larson, Helen Jervis, 
ed hag Johns, Alda Menderson, James Wal- 
nut, Bobby Lowthorp, Ella Mae Anders, Lam- 
bert Wilson, Anna Gains, Belle Beeson, Mary 
Enmmit, Jerry O’Rief, Robert Masters. 


have a preliminary contest first and submit 
no more than six contributions (two for 
each class). 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules will not be considered. 


National Music Week 
(Prize Winner in Class A) 

In the small town where I live Music 
means a great deal to the community, 
a great deal to my family. 

At my home we have a family 
consisting of a piano, first violin, second 
violin, viola and violoncello. We have been 
playing for over four years as an orchestra, 
and we have given four concerts. 

Because of our family ability, we have con- 
tributed greatly to Music Week in our town; 
but, besides our family orchestra, our town 
has other talent which is being brought out 
by the school orchestra and the school band, 
the latter having been recently organized. 
Both of these are making great progress, and 
we have been fortunate in having a good 
leader for these musical activities and one 
who has done much for the advancement of 
music in our community at all times, and 
especially in Music Week when our people 
become more conscious of the advantages of 


music. fi 
Kitty MCELWAIN (Age 14), 
Pennsylvania. 


Week 
and 


orchestra, 


DPAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I play in a violin quartet. We practice 
once a week, We have played together for 
three years. Two of us are eight years old 
and two are nine. , 


gave a Musicale for our 
We played eight quar- 
solos. 


This spring we 
families and friends. 
tet pieces and each of us played three 
I am enclosing our picture. 

From your friend, 
SALLY CLIFTON 


(Age 9), 
Kansas. 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. “Symphony No. 5, in E minor’ by 
Dvorak. 2. American song writer whose 


compositions are considered of folk song 
type; such as Old Folks at Home (Way 
down upon the Swanee River), My Old 
Kentucky Home and Old Black Joe. He 
died in 1864. 

3. Subito piano 4. Sixteen. 5. A-flat, 
C-flat, E-flat. 6. The various degrees of 
loudness or softness with which tones are 
sounded. 7. Wiegenlied (Lullaby) by 
Brahms. 8. Salzburg, Austria. 

9. Thomas Moore wrote the words, 
which he adapted to a traditional Irish air. 
Flotow introduced this as an_ incidental 
(“theme”) song in his opera, “Martha,” 
where it did much to popularize the title 
role with some of the greatest sad soprano 
prima donnas, especially Adelina Patti. 10. 
Schumann. 
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How to Make Polyphonic 
Playing Interesting 
(Continued from Page 685) 


said, “The more I play, the more I am 
convinced that the pedal is the soul of the 
piano. There are cases where the pedal is 
everything.” 

If Bach were with us in the flesh, would 
he avail himself of the pedals when pre- 
senting his compositions ? Answer for your- 
self. Be that as it may, all modern pianists 
of rank do use the pedals in interpreting 
Bach’s works, wherever the pedals can be 
effectively employed. Too prolonged usage 
in ill-advised portions, will most assuredly 
blur the voices and mar the musical texture 
of Bach’s or any other composer’s poly- 
phonic music, just as nonpedal renders this 
type “dry as dust.” When next you hear 
a great keyboard artist and master in- 
terpret polyphonic music, especially Bach’s 
great organ preludes, fantasies and fugues, 
in the superb transcriptions of Liszt, 
Busoni, Tausig and d’Albert, note his use 
of the pedals. Furthermore, note the poetic 
values which are brought out and that the 
playing is not by any means a “highbrow” 
attitude of mind, heart and soul. 


Modern Polyphonic Pianism 


GopowsKkKyY’s TRANSCRIPTIONS of well known 
musical gems, represent a truly marvelous 
union of the spirit of Bach and the pianistic 
intuitiveness of Chopin. Never before in 
the evolution of piano composition has any 
master glorified the instrument with such 
polyphonic wonders. What is of inestimable 
value to the student, Godowsky has mi- 
nutely indicated the precise uses of pedals 
in all of his editions, to say nothing of pur- 
poseful fingerings and other invaluable 
markings. The following list of works is 
recommended: Rameau-Godowsky, Tam- 
bourin; Schubert-Godowsky, Moment mu- 
sical; Schubert-Godowsky, , Ballet music 
from “Rosamunde” ; Schumann-Godowsky, 
Du bist wie eine Blume (A flower 
thou seemst to me); Weber-Godowsky, 
Perpetuum Mobile; Albeniz-Godowsky, 
Tango; Bohm-Godowsky, Still wie die 
Nacht (Still as the Night); Chopin- 
Godowsky, Posthumous Waltz in D-flat; 
Chopin-Godowsky, Minute Waltz. 

For your further study of polyphonic 
music, these works by Bach are recom- 
mended: “Well Tempered Clavichord 
(Busoni Edition)”; “Well Tempered 
Clavichord (Steingraeber Edition)”; Prel- 
ude from English Suite in A minor, No. 
2; Gigue in E minor (Leschetizky Edi- 
tion); Colored Edition of “Three Voiced 
Sinfonias” by Bernhard Boeckelmann. 

Mozart: Gigue in G (Leschetizky Edi- 
tion). 

Scarlatti: Cat’s Fugue. 

Paderewski: Caprice a la Scarlatti. 

Henselt: Repos d'amour, Op. 2, No. 4. 


Glinka-Balakireff: L’Alouctte (The 
Lark). 
d’Albert: Courant and Gigue, from 


Suite, Op. 1. 


* * * * * 


Moments of Musical 
Inspiration 


“T realize that the symphony orchestras 
have to base their programs on the classics. 
That is right and desirable. But they should 
not fail to give due attention to unfamiliar 
compositions; and their audiences ought to 
do their part by receiving such works with 
patience and a proper gratitude, if not 
positively with joy.”—Pitts Sanborn, 


* * *k * F 


“While it may be the Bostonian in me 
speaking, I want to say that the best in 
art is aristocratic, and that the talkies are 
democratic.”—Geraldine Farrar. 
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A Cis Contest 


By RUBY BASSETT 


OFTEN A TEACHER FINDS the interest of 
her class lagging for no particular reason, 
and she is at a loss to rekindle enthusiasm 
among her pupils. Recently the writer tried 
a new method with remarkable success. 
Two pieces were selected; one for stu- 
dents in the later first grade, and one for 
the easier third grade. We sold the two 
groups of pupils on these pieces by talking 
about their style, beauty and the. com- 
posers of each piece. Each group was told 
that only those who reached a certain 
stage of proficiency could have the pieces. 
At a set date the two selections, both 
of which were very easy and tuneful, but 


sounded difficult, were given to all the 
children in each respective group. A prize 
was offered to the one who first learned 
each piece correctly. 

The idea worked wonderfully, several of 
the pupils coming back wide eyed with 
enthusiasm and with the piece almost mas- 
tered in one week. The interest in prac- 
ticing has kept up for several weeks and 
the mothers have been generous in their 
praise of the plan. It may not pay to try 
this too. often, but certainly it may. be 
attempted at intervals, whenever the class 
seems to be needing a stimulant to banish 
its lethargy. 


We We ts dice Gee 


“THE ETUDE just shines with splendid features,"' writes one enthusfast. This vital 
period, when music is one of the great needs of the hour, imposes a direct 
responsibility not only upon the editors of our magazine, who have been especially 
fortunate in discovering rare features, but also upon its readers and friends who 


tell others about these. 


Nelson Eddy 


Nelson Eddy, recently voted the most popular of 
radio singers, gives THE ETUDE a constructive 
conference in which he tells yocalists how to 
succeed, and points out why many have. failed. 
His article is just as engaging as his personality, 


Henrietta Schumann 


The Pianist Who Plays ‘Eighty 


‘ 


Concertos From Memory — 


You have heard her scores of times on the Radio 
City Music Hall program on Sundays at»twelve- 
thirty. This amazing young Russian-American, 
with a German and French background, — has 
amazed musicians everywhere, not only ‘by, her 
enormous repertoire but also by her very beau- 


tiful artistic interpretations. 
Fighty 
application she has utilized. 


NELSON EDDY 
Music of a Romantic Age 


The most picturesque figure in European Music of today is Arnold Dolmetsch, whose English 
festivals of ancient music draw thousands of visitors. The secret of the charm of this aged 
man and his group is told by Elna Sherman. 


“How I Mastered ~ 


Piano Concertos’’ tells of the intense 


Jan Smeterlin 


This Polish piano virtuoso, 
played with many of our foremost 
start in professional playing. 


who has toured Europe with great success, as well as having 
American orchestras, 


tells musicians how to make a 


Make Your Practice Periods Profitable 


Hours are wasted at practice. How to cut down this ‘senseless frittering away of time is 


told by Gloria F. Pugley in very immediate and appropriate paragraphs. This is 
when loss of effort is as important as loss of time and money. 


an age 


Every issue of THE ETUDE is tied up with a delightful and entertaining musical 
section of twenty or more compositions, making it an educational herald which 
has led the way for hundreds of thousands as lovers and students of music. 


The Accordion Combined 
with Other Instruments 


(Continued from Page 669) 


while they enjoy themselves. Naturally all 
such rehearsals should be in addition to 
regular music lessons and the practice they 
require. 

Many other benefits may be obtained. An 
interest in harmony and arrangements is 
usually stimulated. The competitive spirit 
enters in whereby each player wishes to 
excel and play better than his fellow play- 
ers. A desire to increase the music reper- 
toire is created. Last, but not least, the 
opportunities for playing in public provide 
valuable professional experience. 

In closing, we urge all accordionists, who 
are orchestrally inclined, to outline their 
fall and winter campaign and start to work 
on it immediately, so that a year from now 
will find them as leaders of their own 
small orchestras. Remember that it is by 
doing things that we learn, not by merely 
dreaming about them or wishing for them. 


Accordion Questions 
Answered 


Q. Why is it that I lose interest every day 
after I have practiced only two or three hours? 
I want to practice six or seven hours, as I wish 
to become an artist accordionist. I have a 
repertoire of thirty compositions.—H. K., 
Michigan. ‘ 

A. There may be several explanations for 
your difficulty. Never practice more than one 
hour without resting, for after that the mind 
cannot concentrate at its best. If you wish, to 
practice seven hours a day, considerable time 
should be devoted to outdoor exercise, to build 
a strong body. You have a wide repertoire but 
I wonder if you are careful to ee all of these 
selections musically and wit roper inter- 
pretation, or if you hurry through one so you 
can begin the next. If you are guilty of this 
fault, it helps to explain why you lose interest™ 
in practice, Listen to yourself play, and con- 
tinually strive for finer interpretation; and I 
think your boredom will cease. Frequent les- 
sons under a competent instructor usually help 
= keep a student enthusiastic about his prac- 

ce. 


. What would you suggest for a five piece 
orchestra with two accordions in it?—W., 
Canada. 

A. The instrumentation of an orchestra 
depends somewhat upon the type of playing it 
is intended to do, A five piece dance orchestra 
could be formed of two accordions, violin, 
saxophone, and drums. A five piece dinner con- 
cert orchestra could comprise a violin, guitar. 
violoncello, and two accordions, A bass could 
be substituted for the violoncello, 


_cial acquired it and made it a 


The Threshold 
of Music 


(Continued from Page 638) 


a musical pun because it is almost a 
fect double for the diminished seventh 

Still another example will be for 
Everything I Have Is Yours from “ 
ing Lady” by Burton Lane. 


Ex. 21 


This quotation from Hverything IT Hav 
Yours, from “Dancing Lady”. .by Bu 
Lane, is reproduced by permission of Ro 
Music Corporation owners of its copyright 


This quotation brings us an examp 
a-chord that has cropped up in pé¢ 
music within the last three or four 
It is a dominant ‘ninth, borrowed for - 
in C major from the distant key of D 
and used as an elaboration of the f 
dominant~ seventh which purists spell 
an F-sharp and song hit composers — 
a’G-flat. If it had been a seventh ch 
we could call it- simply a false dom 
seventh. But since a fifth note (B-fla 
has, been added, there is no way of exp 
ing the chord as an- elaboration of 
altered chord whose root-is F-sharp. 
is nothing else to do but to call it a 
rowed chord—the outgrowth of a ca 
mistaken identity. =~ ne 4 
_ This same chord has been: featur 
several other popular tunes of fairly r 
vintage... - 


When Mozart Was in London 


By Clarence Lucas 


Mozart was taken to London by 
father in 1764., While they were there 
elder Mozart became seriously ill and 
ordered by the doctor to leave the cro 
city and rest.for a while in the q 
_surroundings of the country. The Mozar 
father and son, went to live with a 
Randal who occupied a roomy old ho’ 
‘which had-been built in 1695 on the Ebu 
Manor farm, < - 

The little boy. of eight refrained 
practicing on any musical instrument so 
‘not to disturb his father. When he was ® 
roaming about the farm and climbing 
fruit trees, he amused. himself in the 
Mozartian fashion of composing a 
phony. 

Then the old farm ‘house began to 4 
cay. The sprawling city gradually 
croached on the surrounding country. 7 
farms and orchards one by one disappeat 
A road was made in front of the f 
house, and the roadway eventually bec 
Ebury Street. The farm was grad 
-swallowed up by the city. An East Ine 
merchant bought the old-fashioned h 
with its two doors. Later it was 
into shops. Then a high gove 


suburban home for himself. Lady 4 
ville, the next tenant, was follow 
Sir Francis Peek. 


* * oe 


A Soul Tonic 


“For it’s casy to march to m 
With your comrades all in 
And you don’t get tired, you fe 


¢ 
£ 


EERE IS NEED FOR PROMPT ACTION 
SELECTING YOUR 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


THESE LISTS OF FAVORITE CHRISTMAS OFFERINGS WILL HELP SPEED THE 


Mixed Voices 


~ BUTCHER, FRANK C. (Arranger) 


14,928 LET ALL MORTAL FLESH KEEP SILENCE. (A 
superb festival anthem, based on a beautiful old 
melody. With Soprano Solo, and Trumpets, Bells, 
Cymbols and Timpani, ad lib.) : 

CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 


12,381 SING AND REJOICE. (With Tenor Solo)... 


FISHER, W. A. (Arranger) 
14,578 SING NOEL. (French Carol of the [5th Century) 


GAUL, HARVEY B. (Arranger) 
14319 AND THE TREES DO MOAN. (Carol of the 
Mountain Whites) .... 
14,869 CAROL OF THE. ‘BAGPIPERS. “(Italian)... 
14870 CHRISTMAS BELLS OF ABRUZZI. (Italian)... 
14'519 LITTLE JESU OF BRAGA. (Portuguese)... 
14.998 MEXICAN SHELTER CAROL (Children's Voices 
and Mixed Cho 
14,999 NATIVITY CAROL OF “MEXICAN “SHEPHERDS 
(Children' s Voices and Mixed Choir) .. 
14,868 NINNA NANNA. (ltalian)..... = 
14318 SHEPHERDS AND THE INN. ‘(Mexican).. 
11,575 SING WE NOEL. (French)... 
14,320 le LEAD US EVER ON. 
GEVAERT, 
13,340 Si et Orie Crile JeaUS So 
GILBERT, NORMAN 
moeing IN BETHLEHEM... 
GRUBER, FRANZ 
12,378 HOLY NIGHT .......... a 
HATCH, HOMER B. 
14,958 THE GREAT MOTHER'S LULLABY al So- 
PRO SIO) — 2. 
KRAMER, A. WALTER 
13,916 THIS IS THE DAY THE CHRIST IS BORN... 
MATTHEWS, J. SEBASTIAN and 
MATTHEWS, H. ALEXANDER 
14,967 NATIVITY SONG (From "The Dayspring"’)....... 
NAGLE, WILLIAM S. (Arranger) 
14 970 O SHEPHERDS, LEAVE YOUR WATCHING 
(Irish Carol) .. 
NEVIN, GORDON BALCH ~ 
14,701 UPON THE SNOW-CLAD EARTH pconcrsnnenmn Sz; 
PEARSALL, R. L. (Arranger) 


14,629 IN ey JUBILO. (German Carol) nsccmncmnnnn 


PERGOLESI, 
14,507 LORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST... 


PRAETORIUS, MICHAEL 

13,993 MERRY BELLS ARE RINGING .occceccnncnmnnnnennnue 

oye JOHN 
© COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL. (Soprano, Alto and 
Picct Trio and Solos; Tenor and Bass Duet ond 
0 AS Se ee. er 

SCHINDLER, KURT 
13,300 ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. pe telah 
Part horus) ea “tae eS 


SIMPER, CALEB 
9,920 BREAK FORTH INTO SOY cceerccnsnnnnnninnnnnnnne 


, BERTHOLD 
OS 8 i 


YE OLD CHRISTMAS MASQUE 


With Carols, Dances, Jousts and Friscols 
as performed in Merrie England in Ye Olden Dayes 
Arranged by WILLIAM BAINES 
Price, 40 cents 
The best popular English carols, which may be sung 
in unison or in parts, together with old dance tunes, 


make this Masque a particularly jolly and desirable 
project for schools, choirs, or Church organizations. 


14 FAMILIAR CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


Arranged for String Ensemble and Piano 
- By ELIZABETH FYFFE 


lormance as violin solos, as duets or trios 
ex (or string combinations) as string quartets; 


iano accompaniment All string parts ore in 

ition, except Violin Obbfigato. The text of 

carol is aver before the music as a guide to 

iter ation, orrangements may be used as 
com animents for unison singing. 


Violin Obbligato 
Piano 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 


Unison 


ane HARVEY (Arranger) 
12377 FIVE TRADITIONAL 5 saab ET eNST NES 
CAROLS . apo 
RICHTER, LOIS ROTH (Apanger) 
14 87 WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS 


Two-Part, Women’s Voices 


FARMER, JOHN 

14,695 IN THE FIELD WITH THEIR FLOCKS ABIDING 
FRENCH CAROL 

14,846 GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO........... 
FOSTER, MYLES B. 

10,901 THERE WERE SHEPHERDS... Fee ; 
PRAETORIUS, MICHAEL 

14,215 MERRY BELLS ARE RINGING 


Three-Part, Women’s Voices 


oe) ADOLPH 
2,225 O HOLY si 
nace MRS. H. H. 
14,296 AROUND tHe MANGER... 
GAUL, HARVEY B. (Arranger) 
12,376 ALLELUIA KYRIE CHRISTE (Old French Corol) 
14,299 FIVE TRADITIONAL FRENCH CHRISTMAS 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
13 108 SIX TRADITIONAL CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PERILHOU, A. 
13 Mee VIRGIN AT. THE MANGER..........- 
PRAETORIUS, MICHAEL 
Pace als aa A Le 
SCHINDLER, KURT (Arranger) 
14.677 ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS se abaone 
Folksong) Scene ; 


Four-Part, Women’s Voices 


CONANT, GRACE WILBUR 
10, 639'O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM ee Violin 
Obbligato) ss dest LCE ee te 
GRUBER, FRANZ 
12,683 HOLY NIGHT . a as 
SCHINDLER, KURT tArcna at 
13,304 ADORATION OF (Spl Saeial ss ste). ee 


Four-Part, Men’s Voices 
ADAM, ADOLPH 
12,369 CHRISTMAS SONG "'O HOLY NIGHT". 
MAKER, FRED C. 
12 666 ARISE, SHINE (With Tenor and Bass Solos)........ 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
IS STEN RADIO NAL CAROLS 


NEVIN, GEORGE B. (Arranger) 
14,439 ANGELS SINGING O'ER THE PLAINS Me 
French Melody) . | ie on aise 
READING, JOHN 
se Slane COME, ALL YE panar st. (With Tenor 
Clo}. 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


SELECTING OF MUSIC FOR YOUR NEEDS 


10 


10 


Mixed Voices unless otherwise mentioned 


FYFFE, ELIZABETH and EKMAN, LINDA 
TET EMAAR AID roer IR VSREEY PCL oe cccsiame 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
PUR ES) PAVE He SEER GNIS «ss reteeepngetenterenasasioenciiene 


MATTHEWS, J. SEBASTIAN 
THE DAYSPRING ..W 


MILES, RUSSELL HANCOCK 
THY KING COMETH! Mixed Vcs. and Soli (New) 
(Text written and adapted by Charles Cooper.) 


NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
Tp ORANG ees eS 
THE ADORATION, For Women’ s Daal. nce’ 


REED, WILLIAM 
SETAC) 8) Wh 5s Ce Oe = 


SCHNECKER, P. A. 
HOPE OF THE WORLD. A Choral Cantata ceremonm 
HOPE OF THE WORLD. For Two-Part Chorus... 


SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
Sen emer eee) 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SONGS 

ADAM, ADOLPH 

O HOLY NIGHT. High E-fla 

O HOLY NIGHT, Med. D-flat 

O HOLY NIGHT. Low C 
GRUBER, FRANZ 

HOLY NIGHT, PEACEFUL NIGHT. Med. C 
KRAMER, A. WALTER ¥ 

THIS IS THE DAY THE CHRIST IS BORN. High B-flat 

THIS IS THE DAY THE CHRIST IS BORN. Med. A-flat 
ROGERS, JAMES H. 

SHEPHERDS IN JUDEA. Med, High D 
VAN DE WATER, BEARDSLEY 

NIGHT OF NIGHTS. Solo for High Voi 
NIGHT OF NIGHTS. Solo for Med. Voi 


ORGAN 


CANDLYN, T. FREDERICK H. 
SCHERZO ON "IN DULCI JUBILO" 


DUBOIS, THEODORE 
MARCH OF THE MAGI KINGS 


LEMARE, EDWIN H. 
JOY TO THE WORLD 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
PRELUDE AND CHRISTMAS PASTORAL 


NAGLE, WILLIAM S. (Arranger) 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL (Joseph lieber, Joseph mein 

STCHERBATCHEFF, NICOLAS 

THE SHEPHERDS' PIPES AND THE STAR 


PIANO 


AUSTIN, ROBERT E. 
ADESTE FIDELES 
SILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


DITSON CHRISTMAS CAROL 
BOOK 
WITH STORIES OF THE CAROLS 
Edited by NORWOOD HINKLE 


Price, 50 cents 
Sixty-two pages of traditional carols, presente 
legendary stories of their origin. Mixed voices or 
unison singing. 


ented with 


FORTY CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
EASY TO PLAY AND SING 


Arranged by NORWOOD HINKLE 
For Adults and Children 


Price, 50 cents 


Forty truly beautiful traditional carols and hymns 
arranged simply and carefully fingered. Especially 
suitable for a ‘'sing'' at a Christmas piano recitol. 


YE CHRISTMAS PIANO BOOK 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
Made easy to play or sing 
By MARY BACON MASON 


Price, 75 cents 
An attractive Christmos gift for little players, with 
large-size notes, full fingering, the text of each of the 
34 carols, and next to each a space in which to paste 
on appropriate Christmas card. Truly Ye Christmas 
Book, ‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS 
13,052 THE DITSON COLLECTION OF TEN CHRIST- 
MAS CAROLS AND HYMNS FOR COMMUNITY 
SINGING 
12,703 THE DITSON COLLECTION OF TEN TRADI- 
TIONAL CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS... 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN (Arranger) 
13,691 SIX OLD FRENCH CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
(Ch ae. ee bi 


SANTA'S SURPRISE 


Christmas Operetta for Young People 
Book by FLORENCE AITKEN 


A playlet in two Acts, and five S 
participants and their audience 


Complete dialogue, with suggesti 
and lighting in the vocal score. Time 


Price, 75 cents 


Oliver Ditson Company 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors, 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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x 


Charles Wels 


Varied works. 


Pupil of Joachim and 


Reger’s last work 


Mathiide Wesendonk 


Fiinf Gedichte, 


Herbert Westerby 


plano music 


Le Roy Wetzel 


Carolina White 
Soprano, Début, Naples, 1908. 


premiére of “Jewels of the 


Regiment,’’ writ. esp. for her. 


2 % 
Phradie Wells—B. Atlanta 
Mo. Soprano. Pupil of Oscar 
Saenger and William Vilonat 
Sang with Dippel Opera Co 


In 1923 became member, 
Metro. Opera Co. Also in 


concert and oratorio, 


Theophil Wendt—B. London, 
Comp eond Stucied at 
Cologne Cons. and R.A.M., 
London. Has been opera cond 
in England and 8S. Africa 
In 1928-29 Cond., People’s 
Symph. O., Boston. Many wks. 


Samuel Wesley—B. Bristol, 


England, Feb. 24 
London, Oct. 11, 18% 


1766; d. 
Comp., 


foremost Eng. organist of his 
day. First to make Bach’s 


works known in England. 
Many varied works 


A. Verne Westlake—B. 
Sethesda, Ohio, May 30, 1884 


Comp., pianist. Studied in 


Vienna. Former dir. of mus 
dept., Taylor Univ. (Ind.) 


In 1922 founded a seh. in 


N. Y. Pia. pieces and songs. 


Bertil Wetzelsberger—B. 


May 7, 1892. Cond. Was 
opera cond. in Vienna, Diis- 
selcorf, and Niirnberg. Since 
1933 dir of Dr Hoch's 
Conservatory, Frankfort on 


Main 


Charles A. White—B. Digh- 
ton, Mass., 1820; d. 1892 
Co 


‘THe &tupdeE Historica 


°Musicat CPortRAlT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 4092 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. ; 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in che Publisher's Notes Department. 


Theodore W. Werner— 
Hanover, Ger., June 8,-1874. 
Comp. Pupil of Fuchs, Drae- 
and Noren. 


Rudolf Werner—B. Sonders- 


Alexander Weprik « Ts: 
hausen, Ger., June 26, 1876. 


Russia, July 23, 1899. Comp., 
Studied at Leipzig 


Isabella Wengerova—B., Vil- 
na, Russia. Pianist, pedagog. 
at Vienna Cons. and 
In 1923 apptd. tehr. in Main. Has written pieces for 


pieces, choruses, and songs. 


Mark Wessel—B. Coldwater, Hans Wessely—B. 
Mich., Mar. 26, 1894 


pnst., tehr. Pupil of Lhevinne 


Arthur Westbrook—B. Lowell, 
Mich. Cond., educator. Since 
1922 dean, School of Music, 
Tilinois Wesleyan Univ. Ac- 
tive in Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association as member 
of Executive Comm. 


Sebastian Wesley— 


B. London, Aug. 14, 1810; d. 


iriin at Vienna 
piano dept., and composition 
tehr., University of Colorado, 
Boulder. Orchl. works. 


important 


Founded Wessely Quartet. 


Ludmila Vojatkova Wetché— Gertrud Wettergren— 


Czechoslovakia. 
lecturer, tehr., coach. Studied, 
Prague Cons. & R.A.M., Lon- 
don. Sevéik’s accom. Toured 
with Marie Hall and others. 


Mildred Weston 
zen, Pa. Comp., tehr. Studied 
2. Cons., and with T. 
Has special 


Henry Westrop— 
ham, Suffolk, July 


‘ > Stockholm Acad. 
vinst., organ- 

to Costa of 
red Harmonie Soc 
ens. WKs., orchl. pes., & songs, 


Carl Whitmer. 
ized in child teaching and in 
Opera, 1922. In 1935 became 
For some years in Pittsburgh, 


Christoph Er 


August Weweler 
Westphalia, 
. cond. Studied at Leip 
Since 1908 cond. of 


Henry Weyts 
Comp., cond. Studied in his 
native city. f 
societies there 


Charles E. Wheeler—B. Lon- 


;d. Copenhagen, 
Many years ac- 
tive in Denmark. His operas 


For 47 years at one church in 
Active in Canadian 


} Many pieces 
piano, voice, and for or- 
Has written operas, choruses, 


: works are mostly for organ. 
and plano pleces. 


tional school of opera. Res. London, Ont. 


Ernest White—B. 


Paul White—B. Bangor, Me., 
Aug. 22, 1895. Comp,, cond., 
Studied at N. 
Cons., and with YsaVe, Cond,, 
Eastman Seh. Symph. Orch. 
Guest cond., vari. orchs. Fac. 
mem., Eastman Sch. of Mus, 


Clarence Cameron White—B. 
Clarksville, Tenn., 
, Violinist, cond., 


musie publisher. Ina 
1867 organized White-Smith 
Muste Publishing Co. Wrote 
many songs, widely known in 
their day, incl. Marguerite. 


Comp. Was first woman 
Mendelssohn 
Scholarship at R.A.M., Lon- 
don, Many songs & pia. pes. 


of music depts., mus. dept., Bard Coll., N. Y. 


Va. State Coll, Varied wks, and N. Y. 


Friedrich Welter—-B. Eydt- 
kuhnen, Ger., May 1900. 
Comp., writer, teacher. 
Studied at Univ. of Berlin. 
His works include piano 
pieces, cantatas, choruses, 
and songs. Res. Berlin. 


Reinald Werrenrath—B. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 7, 
1883. Bariton Début at 
Worcester (Mass.) Fest., 1907. 
Has a notable record as con- 
cert, oratorio, and festival 
artist. Many U. S. tours. 


William Joseph Westbrook— 
B. London, Jan. 1, 1831; d. 
Sydenham, Mar. 24, 1894, 
Comp., organist. From 1865- 
78, cond. of So. Norwood 
(Eng.) Mus. Soc. Oratorios, 
cantatas, anthems, organ wks. 


Richard Wetz—B. Gleiwitz, 
Silesia, Feb. 26, 1875; d. 
Erfurt, Ger., Jan. 16 
Comp., cond. For man 


8s 


cond. of choral societies in 
Erfurt. Operas, orchl. works, 
and songs. 


Lyman W. Wheeler—B. 
Swampscott, Mass., 1837; d. 
Columbus, 1900. Concert and 


operatic tenor, teacher. From 


1863 active in B 
soloist and tehr. In 


ston as 
0 be- 


came fac. mem. of N. E. Cons. 


Alfred Whitehead—B. Peter- 
borough, Eng., July 10, 1887, 


Comp., organist. Since 1912 
active in Canada. Dir, of 


Cathedral singers of Montreal. 


His arrangements of tradi- 
tional carols are noteworthy. 


Ernst Wetdel—B. Breslay 
26, 1876. Comp.. vio 
Pupil of Joachim aneé 
From 1896-98, wit 
Cart. . O. From 1898 
1909 in inigsberg. 
1909 dir., Philh. Soe., 


Philip Werthner—B. Free: 
dom, Wis., 1858; 4. Cinein- 
nati, O., Oct. 3, 1930. Pnst.. 
tehr. Pupil of X. Scharwenks 
in Berlin. Fac. mem., Ohi 
Cons. of Mus., Pres., Ohi 


M.T.A. Cond. own mus. seh! 


Thomas P. Westendorf—B. 
Bowling Green Park, Va, 
1850 (7). Comp., tehr. His 
entire life spent in teaching 
music to children in reform 
schools. Wrote I’ Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen, 


Justus Hermann Wetzel—B. 
Kyritz, Ger., Mar. 11, 187% 
Comp., writer, teacher. Since 
1910 active in Berlin. Prof. 
at Acad. of School and 
Church Mus., Berlin. Must 
cal and literary works. 


Benjamin Lincoln Whelpley 
—B. Eastport, Me., Oct. 23, 
1864. Comp., organist, plan 
ist. Début as pianist, Boston, 
1886. Many recitals and con 
certs. Orchl. works, pla. pes, 
songs, and choruses, 


Clarence Eugene Whiteh’ 
B. Marengo. Iowa, Nov. 
1871; d. N. Y., Dee. 18, 
Eminent dram. bass. 
Brussels, 1899. From 
32 mem. Met. Op, Co. 
at Bayreuth and Covent 


THE ETUD 


_. SPECIAL NOTICES 


PUSICIANS WANTED: Able to trav el, 
ve car. a4 violin and other String 
‘uments. Those who can play sacred 
sic in the real spirit of it preferred. 
d opportunity for those who can qual- 

Address Arthur Ferris, Flanders, 
y Jersey. 


OR SALE: Authentic letters of Men- 
4 Weber, Grieg, Leoncavallo, Max 
‘and several others. All in splendid 


dition. If interested address Box 206, 
Sails, Virginia. 
SALE: Violin with inscription 


eobus Stainer in Abfamprofe Oenipon- 
1660.” Mrs. Ohlinger, 2216 Davenport 
set, Omaha, Nebr. 
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[ANNOUNCEMENTS 


RCHESTRAS, MUSICIANS and SING- 
S to train for concerts and radio. Small 

All instruments and voices open. 
ert Malone, Studio 1105, Carnegie Hall, 
y York, Columbus 5-9739. 


ORRESPOND—Share Sens, hob- 


assistance! Arundel Society, Larch- 
it, New York. 
[ARMONY AND ARRANGING taught 


sorrespondence, Manuscripts corrected. 
anging done. Poems set to music. Hall 
ell, 1609 Fillmore St., Amarillo, Texas. 


LAY PIANO JAZZ like dance and 
io players. Quick mail course, Informa- 
| free. Erskine Studio, 810E East 14th 
net, Oakland, Calif. 


TANO PROBLEMS solved. For infor- 
tion write: Austin Keefer, Langhorne, 


Gift Suggestions in 
IUSICAL JEWELRY 


(Order by Number and Quality) 


GRAND PIANO 

Clasp Pin No. 84 
very popular design is this min- 
are grand piano, in black and 
d. The piano frame is im hard 
meh enamel, the pedals, legs and 


in gold. J 
Gold Dipped, 30c Gold Filled, 50c 


= 


INGED HARP 


LYRE and WREATH 


LOK Gold. ...... ee 

Sterling Silver. . .50 es fiit 
Gold Filled..... 75 & 

Gold Dipped .... .30 


Silver Dipped. . 30 


‘Both designs are ob- 

Clasp Pin tainable with word Clasp Pin 

No. 14 Choir, or with Blank No. 17 

wee for engraving. Winged Harp—Choir No. 16, 

mk No. 18. 15; Lyre and Wreath—Choir No, 19, 
jo. 1 


YRE or CROSS IN ENAMELED FIELD 


10K Gold. .........$2.00 
Sterling Silver...... .50 
Gold Plated........ .30 
Silver Plated....... 


Clasp Pin No. 85 
id of circle and lower panel in the Lyre 
mm is red; in the Cross design, blue. All other 
of the pins are in gold or silver. 


-PRESSER CO. 
Order Service 


T ST.  PHILA., PA. 


———— wi 
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REDUCED 
PRICES! 


Four series of modern 
anthologies at sensa- 
tional mark - downs. See 
them at your dealer’s! 


(Each vol. was $2.50) 
THE PIANIST'S 
MUSIC SHELF +467 
NOW 

An anthology in eight volumes. With bio- 
graphical and critical notes. 
Days of the Harpsichord...... 74 compositions 
Days of Haydn, Mozart and 

BOOtM OWE Foo Fo cre ob ss et vee ct 50 compositions 
Days of Schubert,Weber and 

Mendelssohn................52 compositions 
Days of Chopin, Schumann and 

MUA TASEG. 2G cops cca ven eons 67 compositions 


Days of Brahms and Saint-Saens, 
45 compositions 
Days of Grieg and Tschaikowsky, 
52 compositions 
Days of Scharwenka and 
Moszkowski 


Days of Sinding and Albeniz.. 


44 compositions 


46 compositions 


THE VIOLINIST'S (Each vol. was re 
MUSIC SHELF oD 


An anthology in eight volumes, with piano ac- 
companiments. With biographical and critical 
notes, 


Days of Corelli and Bach...... 61 compositions 
Days of Viotti and Spohr.....: 54 compositions 
Days of Deberiot and David...43 compositions 
Days of Alard, Dancla and 


Vieuxtemps .......... ----.-40 compositions 
Days of Joachim and ‘ 

Hellmesberger ........ ++++.09 Compositions 
Days of Wieniawski and be: oP 

Monasterio con cans. e005 ou oe 35 compositions 


Days of Sarasate and Wilhelmj, _ 
37 compositions 


Days of Marsick and Sitt...... 380 compositions 


MASTER MUSIC SERIES 


De luxe volumes for two pianos, violin, organ, 
violoncello, and saxophone. 


Pieces for Two Pianos—Four Hands 


48 compositions.... Was $7.50....Now $5.75 
Pieces for Alto Saxophone 

69 compositions....Was $5.00....Now $3.45 
Pieces for Violoncello 

91 compositions....Was $5.00....Now $3.45 
Symphonic Pieces for Organ—Paper 

50 compositions....Was $5.00. ...Now $3.45 
Symphonic Pieces for Organ—Cloth 

50 compositions.... Was $7.50....Now $3.95 
Modern Sonatas for Violin 

iD sonatas’ veectsna Was $5.00... .2 Now $3.45 


SINGER'S MUSIC SHELF 


Collections in medium keys adapted to special 
needs of singers. 


_ Songs to Sing to Children 


61 songs . Was $2.00. 
Lyric Songs. from Grand Opera. 
Oo s0ngS.... Was $2.00....Now $1.50 


..Now $1.50 


The famous Miniature Score 
Series 


The most economical way to buy the 
miniature scores every musician needs. 


Nine Symphonies of Beethoven... .$3.00 


Symphonies of Brahms and 
Techaikowsky ........e..-e..+. 3.00 


Symphonies of Haydn, Schubert 
and Mozart 


Wagner Orchestral Excerpts...... 5.00 
Famous Individual Symphonies... 5.00 
Famous Symphonic.Poems........ 5.00 


Send for free catalogs 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
883 Madison Avenue New York 
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NICOLA PICCINNI, re- 


corded in musical annals 

wm chiefly because of his fa- 

eh mous operatic feud with 
NICOLA Gluck, died in Paris in 
PICCINNI 1800 and was placed in 


a grave soon forgotten. This is now reported 
to have been discovered in the garden of 
an old house of suburban Passy; and the 
Podesta (Mayor) of Bari, Italy, birthplace 
of the composer, has instituted a movement 
to have his ashes transported to his native 
community. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH of Belgium has 
sent a gift of six thousand francs to the 
fund for erection of a monument to Vincent 
d’Indy. 


RULE BRITANNIA, the historic Naval 
Anthem of the British Empire, will celebrate 
its bicentenary next year. It was first heard 
in a masque by Dr. Thomas Arne, called 
“Alfred,” performed August 1, 1740, at 
Cliveden on the Thames, before the Prince 
of Wales, later George III. It was first heard 
in America when this “Masque of Alfred’ 
was presented in 1757 by the students of 
the College of Philadelphia, now University 
of Pennsylvania. 


JOSEPH SZIGETI, widely known violin- 
ist, has received from the French Govern- 
ment the decoration of the Officer’s Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, a distinction held also 
by Kreisler and Heifetz among violinists. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS of the American Musicological 
Society convened on September 11th, in New 
York City. Among eminent scholars from 
abroad were Knud Jepperson of Denmark, 
Edward J. Dent of England, Albert Smijers 
of Holland, Francisco Curt Lange of Uru- 
guay, and Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes of 
Cuba. 


THE “BEETHOVEN CYCLE,” with 
Fritz Reiner conducting, drew enthusiastic 
audiences to this summer’s series in the 
Lewisohn Stadium. On August 7th, with 
Jascha Heifetz as soloist, there was an over- 
flow throng of twenty-one thousand. 


OS-KE-NON-TON, bari- 
tone and Mohawk chief- 
tain, is returning to Amer- 
ica after having spent 
twelve years in London, 
where he sang the role of 
Hiawatha over two hun- 
dred times at the Royal 
Albert Hall operatic per- 
formances of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s famous cantata 
with its libretto from Longfellow’s immortal 
Indian epic. Steeped early in the aboriginal 
lore and then broadly educated in both 
literature and music, Os-Ke-Non-Ton brings 
to his interpretations a rich treasure of au- 
thority and refinement. 


HARVEY M. WATTS, widely known 
author, lecturer, patron and critic of music, 
and one time manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, died on August 12th, aged 
seventy-five, at the home of Mrs. William 
Houston Greene, music patron, at Blue Hill, 
Maine. 


A MUSIC TYPEWRITER, as reported 
to have been exhibited at the Leipzig (Ger- 
many) Fair, may become a boon to com- 
posers. There is a keyboard of one hundred 
thirty-five characters, including notes, let- 
ters, numbers and musical devices, and an 
attachment enables the composer to write 
the notes above or below the staff. 
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Os-Ke-NON-TON 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


* * 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD is 
have “carried away all the honors” 
summer festival at Zurich. 


reported to 
of the 


THE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
with the redoubtable Fortune Gallo as man- 
ager and Carlo Peroni beginning his nine- 
teenth season as musical director, opened its 
New York season with a performance on 
September twenty-eighth, after which series 
it started on its thirtieth transcontinental 
tour. 


CORNELIUS DOPPER, composer, and 
second conductor of the famous Concertge- 
bouw of Amsterdam, from 1908 to 1931, 
died on September 18th, aged sixty-nine. 
He toured America in 1907 as conductor of 
the Castle Square Opera Company. 


GRAND OPERA PRIZE: A Public 
Performance of an Opera in English by 
an American Composer (native or natu- 
ralized) is offered by the Philadelphia 
Opera Company. Contest closes August 
15, 1940; and the successful work will be 
performed in the 1940-41 season. Judges: 
Leopold Stokowski, Eugene Ormandy 
and Sylvan Levin. Full information from 
Philadelphia Opera Company, 707 
Bankers Securities Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


A ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR 
PRIZE is offered by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for a symphonic work 
of ten to thirty minutes in length. The 
composer must be American; the com- 
position will be performed during the 
present season of this orchestra; the 
competition closes February 1, 1940; and 
full information may be had by address- 
ing the Manager, St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, Municipal Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


THE PADEREWSKI PRIZE COM- 
PETITION offers $1,000 for the best 


* work for Chamber Orchestra, and a sec- 


ond $1,000 for a concerto or other serious 
work for a solo instrument with sym- 
phonic orchestra. Works must not exceed 
fifteen to twenty minutes in length and 
must be received before February 1, 1940. 

Full information from Mrs. Elizabeth 


* * 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY SOCIETY, oldest of Ameri- 
can orchestras and third oldest of the world, 
opened its present season with a broadcast 
on October 15th, under the baton of John 
Barbirolli. For the first time in ten years, 
it will visit a number of musical centers, 
as far west as Chicago, and _ including 
Toronto, Ottawa and Hamilton, Canada. 


GILBERT . AND SULLIVAN’S “MI- 
KADO,” in its original version, has been 
having a long run at the Greek Theater of 
Los Angeles. The enterprise is sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; and seats are quoted at twenty-five 
to forty cents, with prices of fifteen and 
twenty cents for children. Popular prices: 
popular opera. 


Competitions 


C. Allen, Secretary Paderewski Fund, 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


THE - CHICAGO COUNGCIEAOE 
TEACHERS OF SINGING offers its an- 
nual prize of One Hundred Dollars for a 
song to words chosen from the Psalms, 
by the composer. The prize is endowed by 
the W. W. Kimball Company; the com- 
petition closes November Fifteenth; and 
complete information may be had from 
Walter Allen Stults, P. O. Box 694, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS is offered by the Henry Had- 
ley Foundation for the best composition 
in any of the major forms to be sub- 
mitted within the autumn months. Full 
particulars may be had from the Henry 
Hadley Foundation, 633 West 155th 
Street, New York City. 


A PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, with a possible Six Hundred 
Dollars additional, is offered for a “Con- 
certo for Violin with Orchestra” by a 
native American composer. The prize is 
furnished by an internationally known 
violinist, with the option of giving 
premiére performance of winning work. 
Competition closes April 30, 1940. Par- 
ticulars from Violin Concerto Commit- 
tee, Y% Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper 
Square, New York City. ‘ 


ENCORES DURING OPERA PER- 
FORMANCES are reported to have been 
prohibited in Italy, by order of the Min- 
ister of Fine Arts, as a result of a disorderly 
scene in one of the theaters when the audi- 
ence persisted in yelling for an encore which 
the conductor refused to grant. 


DR. HUGO RIESENFELD, successor to 
S. L. Rothafel (‘Roxy’) at the Rivoli, 
Rialto and Criterion, when these theaters of 
New York were in their heyday, died on 
September 11th, at the age of sixty, at Holly- 
wood, where he had been for some years 
active in musical arrangements for moving 
pictures, to which he had contributed much 
advancement. 


he 


A GUGLIELMO MAR- 
CONI MEMORIAL is to 
be created by a trans- 
formation of the villa at 
Pontecchio, near Bologna, 
where the great inventor’s 
‘first experiments in radio 
transmission were made. 
His heirs have presented 
the villa to the Guglielmo 
Marconi Foundation. A 
tomb will be erected at 
the front of the house, while inside will be 
preserved Marconi relics and documents as 
well as records of the immense technical and 
scientific progress that has been derived from 
his invention. 


GUGLIELMO 
Marconi 


’ Hartford, Connecticut home on July 


WHEN LILY PONS was soloist, with 
husband, André Kostelanetz, conducting 
orchestral concert of early August, at Gr 
Park, Chicago, they drew a throng of t 
hundred and fifty thousand people, perh 
the largest audience ever assembled for ¢ 
musical event. 


LAWRENCE GILM! 
eminent music critic, y 
in 1923 succeeded the | 
Henry E. Krehbiel on 
New York Tribune, ¢ 
August 9, at Sugar F 


8 7 


ae New Hampshire, 4 
oe sixty-one. His wide 4 
4 Fe varied career cove 
Hid practically all phases 


journalism, but this f 


LAWRENCE 
GILMAN was abandoned when 
joined the New York Tribune. His p 


gram notes for the New York Philharme 
Orchestra and the Philadelphia Orche: 
were ‘‘a mixture of historical fact and int 
pretation” which held for him a large p 
lic. Of his many books, “Wagner’s Oper 
is generally rated as best. : 


THE HOUSE WHERE MOZART LIV 
in 1784, during his first visit to Lond 
at the age of eight, has been identified 
Ebury Street. 


PAUL LONGONE, impresario of 
Chicago City Opera Company, died on 
gust 3rd, at Cannes, France. It was thro! 
his ability and perseverance that Chic 
again has its own opera company in a re 
lar season. 


THE LONG BEACH (CALIFORN] 
MUNICIPAL BAND, with Herbert 
Clarke as conductor, gave on September 
its fourteen thousandth concert. It is 
to be the only permanent civic organizat 
in America, supported by a municipa 
and giving two concerts daily, except 
Sundays and Mondays, and all free to 
public. 


FORGED FOSTER LETTERS Al 
MANUSCRIPTS are reported by Flete 
Hodges, curator of Foster Hall at the U 
versity of Pittsburgh, to be on the mark 
and he warns collectors and music lo 
not to be duped by the crooked dealers ; 
agents offering them. Before purchasing ; 
such relics, readers of THe ETupe sho 
protect themselves by communicating ¥ 
Mr. Hodges as to their authenticity. 


WALDO SELDEN PRATT, one of 
greatest of American musical scholars of 
time, editor of “The New Encyclopedia 
Music and Musicians,” the “American S 
plement to Grove’s Dictionary,” and ot 
works of reference, passed away at 


aged eighty-one. 


THE BERKSHIRE SYMPHONIC Ff 
TIVAL of the Boston Symphony Orches 
with Dr. Serge Koussevitsky conduct 
made a triumphant exit, in spite of J 
Pluvius’ prodigality of downpour and thur 
on earlier occasions. An interesting annoul 
ment is the early realization of Dr. Kot 
vitsky’s pet dream of an Academy as a 
of this movement. _- 


MAESTRO BERNARDINO MOL 
conductor of the Orchestra of the 
Rome, has been made an honorary 
of the Beethoven House and the 
of Beethoven Studies and 
which recently celebrated its’ 
(Continued on Page 


OR YEARS we have been looking for the appearing 

of a popular book upon the all-absorbing subject of 
heredity, and at last we have found it in the recently 
published four hundred and thirty-four page “You and 
Heredity” by Amram Scheinfeld. In our early youth we 
chanced upon an account of Abbot Gregor Johann Mendel 
(1822-1884) the Austrian discoverer of the Mendelian law 
which shows how certain characteristics of one parent in 
garden peas would show up in the hybrid of the next 
generation. In these enlightened days, when biology has 
displaced the legend of the stork, the interest in the mys- 
teries of genetics increases hourly. Scheinfeld’s engaging 
story of “the mystery of you” is incessantly filled with 
interest to adults who can comprehend it; and any one 
with the equivalent of a high school training should find 
that easy. It makes plain how we inherit the color of our 
hair, our eyes, our skin; and how other physiological char- 
acteristics are contributed from one generation to another. 
The book is elaborately illustrated with many convinc- 
ing line drawings, color 
charts and half-tone plates. 
There are hundreds of 
things that the average 


THE TOSCANINI FAMILY 


eredity Dol Whasic 


the only one of fourteen brothers and sisters who gave 
any manifestation whatsoever of musical talent. Both Alma 
Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist became world renowned 
artists. Neither of their children is musical, Neither of 
the parents of Yehudi Menuhin and his talented pianist 
sister is a musician, although they are rich in general 
culture. 

How come, then, the tradition that musical talent is in- 
herited? Scheinfeld gives some very striking figures. For 
instance, Johann Sebastian Bach, as almost everyone 
knows, had five distinguished musical sons and many other 
noted musical descendants. Few people know, however, 
that “Father Bach’s” father had a brother, and that these 
two were identical twins “so markedly similar not only in 
the way they looked, but also in their speech, tempera- 
ments and physical characteristics (even their deaths came 
close together).” None of the offspring of the other Bach, 
brought up in the same household, sired any musicians in 
any way comparable with Johann Sebastian and his aston- 
ishing descendants. 

In order to get nearer to 
this, Scheinfeld hit upon the 
ingenious plan of analyzing 
three groups. In group num- 


reader has “always won- 

dered about,” that are dis- SYMBOLS & J 
cussed in this captivating PRONOUNCED SOME_ DEGREE 
volume. Why do certain eee ais eee Lee 


people have snub noses, : 
The Maestros The Maestro‘s 
others concave noses, others ther Mathee 


Ehe® 


BLANKS -NO TALENT 


ber one are “thirty-six out- 
standing instrumental musi- 
cians of the world, that is, 
those universally conceded 
to be leading figures on our 


Roman noses? Why is bald- 
ness inherited? How long 
am [ likely to live? What is 
Albinism? How does it hap- 
pen that two homely 
parents may have a hand- 
some child? What is the 
mystery of personality with 
which some people seem to 
be born and which others 
seem never to acquire? If 
you have a curious “asking” 
mind you will want to read 
this book from cover to 
cover. 

Scheinfeld has assigned 
forty-four pages of this 
noteworthy book to music. 
We hope that all readers of 
THe EtupE may have a 
chance to delve into these 
chapters, although they will 
not find the statistics as de- 
terminative as in the earlier 
chapters, in which the laws of heredity seem inexorable. 
It is perhaps not very complimentary to think that we 
are all genes and chromosomes, marching at the end of a 
nebulous procession reaching back to an innocent proto- 
plasm in the dawn of the spheres. Perhaps, however, it is 
reassuring to know that, with human beings at least, talent 
by no means calls inflexibly for talented parents. For in- 
stance, look for a moment at the chart of the Toscanini 
family. Arturo Toscanini is the only member of his family 
to be musical. His wife was mildly musical, but not talented. 
Of his three children, only one has shown any degree of 
musical talent. One married the very brilliant pianist, 
Vladimir Horowitz. Their daughter showed obvious talent 
at three and a half years. His other two grandchildren 
have shown no indications of this talent. Martinelli was 
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COUNT 
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(At 4-No talent) 
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Copyright 1939. Reprinted by permission of Frederick A, Stokes Co. 


present day concert plat- 
form.” In group number 
two, are “thirty-six princi- 
pals of the Metropolitan 


MRS. ARTURO Opera Company.” In group 
TOSCANINI number three, there are in- 


(mildly musical cluded fifty students of the 
but not “17: a : 
talented) Juilliard Graduate School 

of Music, comprising a high- 
ly selective group of younger 
musicians and singers, many 
of whom are already active 
in the professional field. 

Scheinfeld’s analysis of 
these problems is most in- 
teresting and should be read 
in detail. He finds however, 

that with one hundred and 

5) twenty-two entries, the aver- 

age age at which talent is 
expressed is six and two- 
thirds years. Those who had 
talented mothers or mildly 
musical -mothers represent 
sixty-four per cent. Those with musical fathers or talented 
fathers represent sixty-eight per cent. Those with talented 
brothers and sisters represent fifty-two per cent. Those 
with talent in additional near kin, represent fifty-four per 
cent. From these figures it would seem that musical talent 
is more likely to be inherited from musical parents than 
from non-musical parents. The preponderance of this in- 
fluence is not, however, as great as most people suppose. 

One cannot breed musical brains as one breeds Hol- 

steins. Plymouth Rocks, Poland-Chinas, Pomeranians or 

Percherons. 

Of course these are generalities. With Eugene Ormandy, 
the conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
talent was manifested at one and a half years. Arthur 
Rubinstein, one of the finest piano virtuosi of the era, was 


VLADIMIR 
HOROWITZ 
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born in a poorhouse where no musical instrument existed 
or could be heard. As a baby he made up his own little 
songs to express his desires. He sang long before he could 
speak. With others such gifts do not manifest themselves 
until later (Artur Rodzinski was twenty). 


MAESTRO AND SIGNORA TOSCANINI 
This picture shows two of the grandchildren of the great conductor 
(see previous page). Two of his grandchildren have manifested no 
musical talent whatever, while one granddaughter is very musical. 


You must, however, read Scheinfeld’s remarkable book 
in order to gain a knowledge of what everyone in this 
day should know about the vast and stimulating subject 
of heredity. 


Sing Unto the Lord! 
HANKSGIVING Day is the oldest of American holi- 


days. It is also the most American of all festivals. Even 
the gobbling turkey itself is a native, along with the sweet 
potato, which migrated from the tropics, The Thanks- 
giving Day celebration reaches back to our earliest period 
when our forefathers rejoiced and gave thanks for the 
possession of a few handsful of corn and the absence of 
Indian arrows. 

It makes no difference just which Thursday is chosen 
for its celebration. If we had our way we would have a 
Thanksgiving Day every Thursday, and even then that 
would not be enough for the blessing of living in America. 
Despite politics, floods, dust storms, droughts, grasshop- 
pers, Japanese beetles, jitterbugs, the income tax, and hay 
fever, we have more benefits for which we should be 
thankful than the people of almost any other country in 
the world. 

The Thanksgiving festival is just a grand idea for giving 
us a chance to stop for a moment and realize the good 
things that have come to us. It is a splendid respite in 
which to forget annoyances. The only fault we have ever 
had with the holiday is that it is too gastronomic. Surely 
we can find some more exalted way of celebrating it than 
at the table, with its aftermath of bicarbonate of soda. 

Let us all be thankful for what we have. Last Thanks- 
giving we met a miner who had just come with his family 
from Wales. He said, “This is my first Thanksgiving in 
America, and the family has found out what it means. 
Everyone of us had a whole Hamburger, and we all gave 
thanks to the Lord.” 

Time was when churches everywhere were filled to the 
doors on Thanksgiving morning. The fruits of tree and 
field were sy mbolically pile ‘d in front of the altar, and 
the whole congregation joined in a song of gratitude to the 
Lord for his goodness and his mercy. Such a service brings 
a soul joy that cannot be duplicated on the golf course 
or in the automobile. 

This year our Thanksgiving in America is clouded by 
the thought of the bitter sufferings of those in other lands. 
Our sympathies and our love go out to all who are afflicted. 
We who have been blessed realize more than ever that for 


which we have to be thankful. When we meet in the home 
and the church on Thanksgiving Day, many a prayer will 
go up for those who are in deep grief. 

We have often wondered why more fine music has not 
been written for Thanksgiving Day. Gratitude and joy are 
great sources of inspiration. The musician should not let 
this day pass without rejoicing in appropriate manner. If 
you cannot go to church, at least read the Ninety-eighth or 
the One Hundred and Eleventh Psalm. Then pick out from 
your repertory the brightest, happiest, and most exalted 
music you know, and feast your soul upon i-. 

“Oh, praise the Lord, all ye nations; praise 
him ali ye people, for his merciful kindness 
is great toward us and the truth of the Lord 
endureth forever. Praise ye the Lord.” 


A Standard Musical Pitch 


HERE is a great need for a world standard in musical 

pitch. The International Standards Association on mu- 
sical acoustics, at its last meeting in London, recom- 
mended very strongly that the pitch of 440 cycles per 
second for the A in the second space of the treble staff 
be adopted. 

Representatives of most of the continental countries 
attended this convention. This would apply as closely as 
possible to all kinds of music, particularly in orchestras, 
choirs, recorded music and radio broadcasts. 

The 440 cycle pitch has been approved by the American 
Standards Association, and is therefore the standard pitch 
for America. Mr. Paul A. Bilhuber, chairman of the ASA 
Subcommittee on Musical Terminology, and assistant fac- 
tory manager of Steinway & Sons, said of this new pitch: 

“Confusion more or less dangerous and damaging to 
musical performance has been the rule in the past rather 
than the exception. 

“Now each manufacturer of a wind instrument can 
adapt his machines and methods to mechanical standards 
based upon the musical standard. 

“In singing, the adoption of a universal standard is of 
decisive importance. If the pitch of an orchestra or piano 
to which a singer is to sing at a concert is different from 
the pitch of the instrument by which the part or song 
has. been studied, the voice may be strained. 

“In the case of the piano, an increase of five cycles per 
second in the frequency of the standard A, with a corre- 
sponding change throughout the entire scale, would throw 
an additional strain of. something like half a ton on the 
framework of the instrument.” 


A New Device to Help Sight Reading 
ERNARD L. BONNIWELL, Assistant Instructor of the 
Department of Psychology, at the University of Penn- 

sylvania, has devised a Six Line Music Staff which he has 
had copyrighted (1938). The idea is simply to add one line 
above the conventional five line treble staff and one line 
below the conventional bass staff thus. 

Conversion of five-line staff: 


The common five-line music staff 
may be converted into the Sixline 
Music Staff by the addition of a 
single line placed above the treble 
clef and a single line placed below 
the bass clef, notes in both clefs 
then automatically assuming similar 
positions. 


Under the existing five-line system 
similerly named notes appear on 
different lines in different clefs, 
causing the reader confusion. 


Copyright 1938 Bernard L. Bonniwell 


In this way, the letters read from the first space upwards 
exactly the same: f, a, c, e, g. He suggests that teachers, by 
adding these dotted lines as indicated in this example, can 
simplify first and second grade music and will note the 
results with small pupils. In the interest of science, he 
requests that teachers, who try this device shall report to 
him the results of their experiments. Laboratory tests have 
shown that many pupils “catch on” to the notation quicker 
by means of this simple device. 


Nelson Eddy and Ilona Massey 
in a scene from “Balalaika,”’ the 
new musical moving picture. 


express never ending astonishment at 

the great number of fine voices to be 
id among American students of singing, 
‘ profess an even greater surprise that, 
ite their natural endowments, so few suc- 
| in making a worth while career. 
ow the reasons for this discouraging con- 
mM are many, yet in the majority of cases 
truth can be summed up in one simple 
ement: The average student fails largely 
use of his own wrong attitude, or ap- 
ich, to his career. 
rom a fairly wide observation of students 
inging, it would seem that their greatest 
dicap—assuming that the natural voice and 
nt are adequate—is a too optimistic atti- 
» in regard to proper preparation. We 
ericans live at too brisk a tempo. To rush things has 
yme a national characteristic. We imagine that the 
ent admonition to “hasten slowly” is old fashioned 
not applicable to present day conditions. Unless a 
g can be accomplished quickly, we prefer to abandon 
or something which can be achieved in less time. 
sdless to say, when such a viewpoint is applied to 
sic, or to any art enterprise, the student soon finds 
self up against a stone wall. “Art is long.” 


No Excellence Without Labor 


IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR TRAINING, for that firm 
on and background that come of sound knowl- 
nd a well schooled technic. Personal experience is 
wark of everything to be said here; though it 
admitted that I am myself a shining example of 
can be accomplished without this careful prepara- 
f which I preach; and the knowledge distresses me 
because of its possibly harmful effect upon others. 
at Nelson. Eddy,” cry the youngsters. “He didn’t 
valuable time singing minor roles in provincial 

He didn’t do this, and he didn’t do that. 
at the top and stayed there; then why 


[ icsrres FOREIGN TEACHERS 


NELSON 


I have repeatedly tried to correct these erroneous im- 
pressions, but with slight success. Too many persons 
prefer miracle stories rather than facts. For example, I 
recall once telling a writer that I had learned a number 
of songs from phonograph records. By this it was meant 
that merely the words and music, the phrasing and style 
of certain songs, had been learned by listening to an 
artist’s recordings. Yet when the interview appeared in 
print I was stunned by finding that I had been made to 
say that I never had taken a lesson, but had learned all 
there was to know about singing merely by listening to 
the phonograph. One shudders to think of what the in- 
telligent’ reader must have thought of such an absurd 
statement, though the lazy, would be singing students 
undoubtedly seized upon my words as an excellent excuse 
for their own lack of effort. It is natural, and usually 
pleasanter, to follow the line of least resistance, but it 
rarely leads to a high degree of accomplishment. 


And So We Began 


My PROFESSIONAL CAREER began, it is true, with the 
singing of a leading réle, and it is equally true that I 
have sung leading rdles ever since. It is true also that 
1 did so with a comparatively slight foundation; and it 
is this very fact which enables me to speak with authority 


SUCCeSS In 
Voice study 


“By 


NELSON EDDY 


Distinguished Concert, Radio and 


Sound Screen Star 


With Warnings of 
Mistakes That 
Spell Disaster 


An Interview Secured 
Expressly for 
The Etude Music Magazine 


“By 
JULIETTE LAINE 


in decrying such procedure. My way was not 
the easy way, however much it may have 
seemed so to the casual observer; it was the 
hardest way of all. Instead of building both 
voice and repertoire simultaneously, during 
what should have been my student years, I had 
to do the greater part of it later, when there 
was less time. Meanwhile, I was expected to 
live up to a success which had not been actu- 
ally earned, but which had merely happened. 
Consequently many precious hours had to be 
spent upon other matters which, instead, 
should have been devoted to language lessons, 
diction, stage deportment, and other essentials 
in the technic of a finished artist. 

When the average young singer seeks ad- 
vice, his leading question is almost invariably, 
“How long will it take me to make some real 
money with my voice?” not “How long will 
it take me to learn to sing well?” The old 


Italian masters respected the adage which 
says, “Time respects nothing which is made 


without his aid’; and we are not surprised to 

learn that the training they gave their pupils 
required from five to ten years of intensive study. But this 
is not so discouraging as it sounds, when we discover 
that these years were not spent solely in the study of 
tone production. The correct use of the voice was only 
one branch of their training. Every pupil was also taught 
sight reading and a thorough knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of music. There was, in those days, no such thing 
as a singer who could not read music or count time. 
Furthermore, everyone was taught choral as well as solo 
work; and he learned the standard operatic repertoire, 
memorizing all of the rdles he was likely to sing, instead 
of just a few favorite arias. Naturally such training took 
years; but consider the results. As singers they became 
the world’s greatest in the annals of music. 

What modern teacher would dare to insist upon such 
thorough training? If he did so, most of his pupils would 
quickly desert him for some other teacher whose ideals 
were less exalted. Granted that many modern 
achieve considerable success with but a year or two of 
training, the fact remains that such careers are short 
lived, unless the singer takes off sufficient time to return 
repeatedly to the studio to pick up what he had left off. 
No one can skip the essentials and do only that which 
pleases himself. One has to decide, at the outset, whether 
he wants to sing for fun or for fame; and whether he , 


singers 
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is going to study or just to “take lessons.” 


Completeness a Necessity 
ANOTHER WAY in which a too optimistic 
attitude hampers the student is that his 
ideas of the expense of a musical education 


are rarely correct. Music lessons, from 
good teachers, are not cheap; and careers 
are not made “on a shoestring.” Even if 


a voice is so unusual that a teacher is will- 
ing to train it without immediate remunera- 
tion, there are many other expenses to be 


considered. For instance, there is the need 
of learning foreign languages. Language 
teachers do not work for the fun of it; 
neither do coaches, nor teachers of diction. 
Then, too, if the singer has not had piano 
lessons, he should not be satisfied until he 


can play freely such fairly difficult music 


as will enable him to perform the accom- 
paniments of his most taxing songs, so 
that he may become entirely familiar with 
their musical structure. This should be 
true even of operatic roles, if one is to 
make singing history. Jenny Lind is said 
to have been able to play from memory 


practically the complete scores of one hun- 
dred and fifty operas and oratorios; Patti 
could have made a success as a pianist; 
Galli-Curci began her career as a concert 
pianist; Sembrich began as a_ concert 
violinist before discovering her voice; and, 
stepping aside, Paderewski speaks fluently 
practically all important languages of Eu- 
rope. Genius is never superficial. 
be proficient at the piano, and in every- 
thing that will make you a complete mu- 
sician. Then cultivate your soul by the study 
of poetry and the best of all literature. 
Another vitally important item in the 
vocal student’s ‘musical education is the 
hearing of much music artistically 
performed. He should attend orchestral con- 
certs and, of course, the opera, in order to 


Singer, 


good 


become familiar with the different forms 
of composition by actually hearing these 
masterpieces. He should hear chamber 


music, song recitals, and oratorio perform- 
ances, as many as possible, and not merely 
those works which he hopes one day to 
sing himself. All of these imply the use of 
money, and quite a lot of it; even if his 
living arrangements are as frugal as possi- 


ble. 


” 


On the Useless “Angel” 
THIS, INCIDENTALLY, BRINGS up another 
point upon which I feel very strongly. 
This is: I am frequently approached by 
persons who say, “I am so interested in a 
boy who has a really lovely voice. Will you 
not suggest someone who would finance 
his training?” Apparently there is a wide- 
spread belief that the world is full of 
philanthropic persons only too willing to 
spend a small fortune to help a stranger 
achieve his ambitions. That such a person 
has no claim at all upon their generosity ; 
that he may never amount to a row of 
pins; and that he may want to go to Paris 
solely because of the colorful tales he has 
heard about Montmartre; none of these 
conditions are taken into consideration. As 
he sees it, he needs a sponsor, so it is up to 
the rest of us to find for him. 

Why all this assumption? What is so 
remarkable about being-able to sing a few 
songs acceptably that it should impel the 
rest of the world to give the singer the 
education that other people have to ac- 
quire as best they can? If a boy wants 
to learn chemistry or civil engineering, he 
does not expect strangers to finance him, 
does he? Yet when an embryonic young 
singer is told that I know no one willing 
to gamble his or her money in that fashion, 
he puts me down as an unfeeling wretch 
who is unwilling to help his fellow man. 

The truth is that I do not know anyone 
anxious to help untrained young singers. 
In fact, there is room for serious doubt as 
to the truth of most of these stories of 
philanthropy, and especially nowadays. Cer- 
tainly I have no personal knowledge of even 

. one such case. Such stories became popular 


one 
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many years ago, when music, particularly 
composition, was so poorly paid and so 
badly exploited that most musicians strove 
to obtain positions in the privately owned 
orchestras of the nobility. 


A Myth of My Youth 
THERE WAS ONCE SUCH A STORY current 
about myself. A too imaginative writer 
informed the public that a nice lady had 
given me forty thousand dollars to finance 
my musical education. Under terms of the 
contract I was never to marry, and I be- 
lieve there were perhaps two other re- 
strictions, which are no longer recalled. 
Although there was not one word of truth 
in the story, it was printed and repeated 
so frequently that it finally became tire- 
some. A letter of protest was written to 
the editor, with a request that it be pub- 
lished. This was done; yet the very next 


ever, no longer any need to go abroad for 
vocal training, since our own country now 
has plenty of fine teachers and excellent 
conservatories; but for the opportunity of 
learning tradition, and of absorbing “at- 
mosphere,’ Europe offers advantages with 
which our own country can not as yet com- 


pete. Anyone, who is working with a good 
teacher, should continue with him, no 
matter where he may be, geographically 
speaking. He may go to Europe later, for 
coaching and practical experience—if he 
can get it. 

While in Europe my studies in Paris 


and Dresden were with the same teacher 
and the same coach with whom I had been 


working here in America; and this was 
planned because they were going to be 
there at that time. They were the sole 


reason of my going—they, and for the ab- 


sorption of “atmosphere.” 


PLUCK! 


This is a picture of Fiori Rizzo standing with Mrs. W. I. Thompson and 
Mr. J. Stogdell Stokes, President of the committee organized for the very 
successful ““Musicians’ Ball” of Philadelphia. The story of Mr. Rizzo is one 
marking the fine courage of musicians in meeting adversity. Recognized for 
years as one of the finest flutists of Philadelphia, he received an excellent 
income and supported his family of four in comfort. Then, through an 
accident which resulted in blood poisoning, his right arm was amputated. 
Of course this put an end to flute playing, which requires two hands. In- 
stead of sitting down in despair or going on relief, he decided to capitalize 
his musical knowledge and learn some instrument which could be played 
with one arm. He took up the trumpet and studied it with great determina- 
tion and is now again earning his living through music. Hats off to Fiori 
Rizzo! 


day he ran another story declaring that 
the original story had been true all the 
same. 

The plain facts of the matter were as 
follows: I had borrowed some money—a 
bagatelle with which forty thousand would 
not be on speaking terms—from a banker. 
It was a straight business proposition, 
with no romantic clauses about marriage 
or any other personal matters. I wanted 
to go to Europe for additional coaching 
and repertoire; but this was after I al- 
ready had achieved considerable success 
and had proven to the satisfaction of my- 
self and everyone else that it would be 
money well spent and in no sense a gamble. 
The entire sum, it may be added, has been 
long ago repaid. 

This brings us to the frequently asked 
question, “Should the young singer go to 
Europe?” Frankly, this question is one 
which cannot be answered with a sweep- 
ing “yes” or “no.” Whether one studies 
here or abroad, the outcome depends almost 
wholly upon the individual, and upon 
highly variable conditions. There is, how- 
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The Foreign Will-O’-the-Wisp 


AMERICANS WHO CONTEMPLATE GOING to 
Europe for actual operatic experience 
should not forget that Europe has under- 
gone tremendous changes within the past 
few years, and these changes have dras- 
tically affected the musical field. Many 


of the smaller opera houses, where begin- . 


ners could hope to obtain at least a few 
guest appearances, have been closed. Many 
will probably not again reopen, and others 
will not do so for at least a long time. 
Since these conditions have thrown hun- 
dreds of native, well established artists out 
of work, we can well imagine how slight 
would be the opportunities for a foreign 
and untried beginner. 

Students often ask if they should try to 
study while employed in some other kind 
of work. To this one can only reply, “Why 
not? Get musical work if possible; but, if 
this cannot be found, take any honorable 
work to be had.” If one is made of the 
right stuff it will not make much difference 


(Continued on Page 754) 
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By PAUL GIRARD 


TUDENT LISTENERS to Colm 
bia network's “American School 
the Air,’ which recently began | 

tenth year, are to learn about the origin 
folk music of their own country in anu 
usual series of Tuesday radio class 
{WABC-CBS, 9:15 to 9:45 A.M. Bie 
a new hour for these sessions. Rebroa 
cast to the West at 3:30 P.M., ES@ 
These programs will bring to the ¢ 
one of America’s foremost authorities | 
the subject, Alan Lomax, twenty-four ye 
old assistant in charge of American fe 


song at the Library of Congress. He 
to discuss and sing, to his own guit 


accompaniments, outstanding examples 
our native art form as preserved on mo 
than twenty-six hundred records made | 
him and his noted father, John A. Loma 
honorary curator of the library. 

Young Lomax observes that children a 
taught that only the music of recogniz 
masters is authentic, neglecting the son 
that spring from the people and the 
of this country as being akin to jazz. 

He intends to show that these melodi 
have a color and depth of character th 
are essentially and peculiarly Ameri¢g 
They are simple songs, he explains, th 
an American finds easy to sing and att 
same time educational and amusing, ] 
sees them as “a part of human life.” 

Selections he will use on the prograt 
encompass cowboy, lumberjack, fo’c’s’ 
whaling and mountain songs, sea chante 


outlaw ballads, Negro work songs, spi 
ituals and blues. Calling himself a “fe 


musician,’ he relates that with his fath 
he has visited the most remote regions 
the country, listening to the songs oft 
people, recording them on the spot. The 
records are in the Library of Congress. 

A novel aspect of the programs is tl 
thousands of school children throughout t 
nation will be asked to sing in unison Wi 
Lomax. 

The latter half of each period will 
devoted to orchestral presentations of t 
same subject under guidance of Berna 
Herrmann, music advisor of School of t 
Air. Also, occasionally indigenous tale 
will appear with Lomax. Another nove 
will consist in asking children to subr 
their own songs on subjects drawn fr 
their own environments or experiences. 

Another noteworthy series of progral 
featuring American music is presented 
the Dorian String Quartet, heard 
chamber classics over CBS on Saturda 
11:00 to 11:30 A.M. EST. 2 

“The Church of the Air,” Columbia n 
work’s Sunday forum for the free ‘ 
pression of religion by representatives 
all major faiths, entered its ninth year 
broadcasting when the 737th and 7. 
programs were given on Septembe 
(WABC-CBS, 10:00 to 10:30 A 
EDST, and 1:00 to 1:30 P.M., ED 

Since its inception in 1931, according 
Ruth J. Allen, director, clergymen 1 
every part of the country have particip 
Among these have been cardinals, bish 
rabbis and noted laymen. The time 
served strictly from sale. Similarly, 
paigns for funds are forbidden. N 
strictions are imposed on the spea 
a spiritual message to deliver, and 
remains unedited by CBS. 

Letters from listeners stress 
versality of this program's appeal. 
rarely fail to state that the listene 
gardless of his denomination, tu 
speakers of every faith. 


IO PROGRAMS offer the piano teacher an 
opportunity to publicize himself in a dignified and 
- efficient manner. Local talent is looked to when 
ote munity sponsors some civic event and heralds it 
- the radio. If the teacher is alert to his opportunities, 
will usually have small difficulty in securing a place 
himself on the program at no cost. 
{ State Music Association should be joined. When 
mbers meet from different communities, competition 
forgotten and only friendly codperation is borne in 
d. These organizations provide the surest method of 
ributing fair play to everyone. Dues are required, 
course, and certain professional requirements 
» stipulated. These may be learned by writing 
district president of the organization. 
A small community association of music teach- 
may be undertaken. Friendly letters can be 
it to other teachers in town, telling them of 
views one has in mind; or the idea may be 
st discussed with some other enterprising 
ache! of the community. Perhaps the begin- 
teacher will’ not care to engineer such a 
‘oject, in which case he may suggest it to one 
the outstanding teachers of the community, 
‘king him to call an open meeting for purposes 
_ organization. 
such an association is formed, fees for les- 
s may be standardized, and plans for spring 
festivals may be discussed. Parents may 
ed to attend the meetings when out of town 
are being scheduled. 
This is one of the best ways of gaining the 
endship of other teachers; and each member 
the association benefits by its activities. There 
times when individual members may have to 
ifice small expenditures of time or money; 
it this is to be expected, in view of the benefits 
‘rived. Cutthroat methods of competition can- 
possibly win friends, but codperation will 
Xen opportunities for the teacher where none 
ght have been expected. 


Locating Ability 


[usic Tests. At almost any time the teacher may 
2 consulted concerning the musical aptitude of 
me child. To test piano aptitudes, tests may be 
rocured for the purpose from leading music 
iblishers. A standard test will do much toward 
moving the burden of censure from the teach- 
"s shoulders in the event of a student failing. 
he subjects tested include rhythm, pitch, and 
odic recognition. 

tests may likewise find application in the 
lic schools; principals are often willing to 
w the piano teacher to give musical tests to pupils, 
school. As many schoolrooms have a pianc avail- 
, the tests may be given with little difficulty. It may 
2 suggested to the music director that if there are any 
ils who need assistance in their daily music routine, 
1 would be willing to undertake this instruction after 
1001 or on Saturdays. This is a gesture, again, which 
s to a spirit of good will. 

ie may even attempt a news item offering free mu- 
tests to untrained children. 

similar tests are now provided on records, in a more 
ricate form; and for this reason they doubtless find 
application in testing young children. They have 
ir own field of application, and tests create, in general, 
osity on the part of parents and children, which 
interest to the entire subject of musical instruction. 


ten tests can be completed in twenty-five to thirty 


The Teacher's Confederate 


of prospective pupils. Store 
é suggestions and also 
d when asked for a 
it is well to select 


g through various musical edi- 
nelp in the selection of good teaching 
w pupils, one may SoS perate 
pianos. A little effort on 
: hole for a new piano, 
do all he can to 
else, the dealer 
mm his recommendation 
dealer will also pay 
in dealing with 
he will help you. 
tuner. There 
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are quacks who visit a town merely to pick up a few 
dollars on a one way trip. They are the racketeers of 
the tuning profession, who do a hurried and incomplete 
job and occasionally damage the piano. One should select 
a good tuner, with credentials to recommend him, and 
then patronize him consistently. 

A friendly dealer can be useful to the teacher in ob- 
taining specific selections in a hurry, or in searching 
among various jobbers’ stocks for music which is dif- 
ficult to obtain. Friendship will often obtain what money 
cannot buy; or it will save a crucial situation by supply- 
ing what may be necessary in the line of special attention. 


ractical Aids 


elting Pupils 


The Second of a Series of Three 
Articles Upon “How to Make 
Money by Teaching the Piano” 


“By 
WALTER ELLIOTT 


Prominent Pedagog of the Far West 


The teacher living in a rural district may write to 
some reliable firm, such as listed at the close of this 
series, requesting music lists of their most popular music 
editions. All reputable music houses will give prompt 
replies to help teachers with their needs and will supply 
them with the latest teaching material. With established 
credit, one may obtain necessary material on approval. 
This is known as the “approval technic.” 

Like any new business, returns are often slow in ma- 
terializing. Any well equipped teacher will meet with 
average success in his profession, and with exceptional 
perseverance and patience he will be exceptionally suc- 
cessful. Teaching is not a bed of roses, but good pupils 
compensate for poor ones, and the teacher should regard 
his activities from a purely optimistic and altruistic point 
of view. 

Short Talks to interested children afford opportunities 
of procuring students. These are best arranged two or 
three times a year through the local librarian, who will 
be glad to have the teacher tell some interesting stories 
of great musicians to her Story Hour Group. The teacher 
may discuss how they started taking lessons, and may 
relate some of the experiences of her childhood. These 
stories should be told simply and largely in terms of 
action. Humor is an important ingredient, as it is an 
approach to the child’s active nature. 

Social Introductions afford opportunities for solicita- 
tion of pupils, but here the discrimination of the teacher 
must determine the propriety of the occasion. 

Competition should not dampen one’s enthusiasm. It 
can be said that there will be other teachers in most 
communities who teach their own systems, but that there 
is always room for young, enthusiastic, and inspired new- 
comers. Upon occasion, the beginning teacher may out- 
line his own ideas before a Parent Teacher Association 
and other child conscious groups. Short performances 
before these audiences are always welcome and will lead 
to numerous introductions. With few exceptions, every 
parent wishes his child to study music; and with proper 
enterprise, the teacher may determine who his prospects 


are and the best avenue of approach to secure them. 


The Mutual Help Spirit 

MANY OF THE MUSIC TEACHERS in the community will 
teach some instrument other than the piano, and in the 
event a student is suited to another instrument, recom- 
mendation of these competing teachers will foster a spirit 
of codperation within the profession. The piano teacher 
may reasonably expect to have some pupils sent to him 
in return. 

After all, the teaching profession can be made as in- 
teresting for the teacher as for the student; and when 
the teacher does encounter mis- 
fit pupils, it is best that both be 
relieved of the situation. Not 
every child can become a master 
pianist, or even a good amateur. 
It may be that his interest lies 
with another instrument, or even 
in a field other than musical. 

Music Clubs may be formed 
after one acquires a class of four 
or more pupils. The teacher may 
recommend to parents the advan- 
tages of a music appreciation 
hour for the pupils, which may 
be held on Saturday afternoon 
or some other time which is most 
convenient for the majority of 
the children to attend regularly. 
A class should be organized by 
charging each student a small fee 
to cover the cost of material used 
in the class and to reimburse the 
teacher for his time. 

It will be found that such or- 
ganizations make it easier to 
enlist support for community mu- 
sical enterprises. Once the teacher 
starts such a project, he must 
not allow himself to become dis- 
couraged. Giving up in the mid- 
dle of a promotional project is 
bad for the teacher’s morale and 
does not help his reputation as 
a teacher in the community. 

The group may be formally 
titled the Beethoven Club, the 
Music Study Club, or some other 
appropriate name. One can make 


The lone teacher may approach 
the other instrumental instructors 
concerning a joint music appreciation project, if he pre- 
fers. In any event, achievement in music appreciation 
must be bought with effort, both on the part of teacher 
and pupils. These classes should be always directed to 
give as much pleasure as possible to the pupils. The 
curious newcomer will very likely join the class when 
he sees what fun there is to be a member of the club. 
The club has two reasons for existence: first, to acquire 
outside pupils who are not especially interested in a mu~ 
sical instrument but who like to listen to and understand 
good music. Secondly, the class provides a social hour of 
music for regular students which can do much to main- 
tain and increase interest. Then the class will usually 
attract other children in the community who may be en- 
couraged to undertake formal instruction. 


The “Pupil’s Home” Teacher 


TEACHING IN THE HOME Offers opportunities of acquiring 
students. Parents may be reticent to have their children 
undergo studio instruction, because of the distance to 
be traveled, or perhaps for the reason that they prefer 
to keep in close contact with their children’s activities. 
If this situation should develop during a conversation, 
the teacher may suggest giving lessons in the home at 
a slightly increased fee. While transportation, costs and 
lost time are disadvantages that the teacher must meet, 
there are also certain advantages. The seclusive type 
of student progresses more satisfactorily in familiar sur- 
roundings, is less likely to miss his lesson, and collection 
is usually easier. The teacher may gain some exercise, 
if he chooses to walk to these homes, which is usually 
a good thing, as his profession is a confining one. Also, 
he usually is able to make more acquaintances by meet- 
ing visitors at the child’s home. 

In districts where competition is severe, the beginning 
teacher should stress teaching in the home. Other teachers 
may be neglecting this opportunity entirely. 

For promotional purposes, it is well for the teacher to 
know two or three flashy selections that he can play 
well. He may expect to play before visitors in the child’s 
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up four or five titles and have ~ 
the children to vote on their 
choice. . 
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and these selections should be bril- 
liant and played faultlessly, from memory. 
Knowing these exhibition pieces very well 
allows the teacher to be relaxed and at ease, 
an important phase of showmanship. 

Sometimes, the teacher will be asked to 
dinner with guests present. This an 
opportunity for him to discuss his own 
subject and play a few numbers of his 
repertoire, 


The Useful Recital 


RECITALS ARE IMPORTANT means of self- 
promotion. If the teacher has one or two 
advanced pupils, he can introduce the pop- 
ular duo piano numbers at his public re- 
citals. Recitals should have a variation of 
piano selections to make the whole program 
interesting. By introducing duo work with 
two pianos, a complete contrast will be 
provided. It may be possible for the teacher 
to play one or two numbers with his ad- 
vanced pupils, or he can have two advanced 
pupils play a composition. Duo piano play- 
ing is vefy modern and the subject should 
not be neglected in the regular piano cur- 
riculum. 

There is the necessity of having two 
pianos to practice on in the same room, 
but this difficulty can be met by having 
the students practice their parts at home 
and then play them once a week in a com- 
munity hall or school auditorium, wherever 
two pianos may be available. 

The two pianos on the platform are 
moved end to end, and before the public 
performance a tuner should be called in 
to give the instruments a precise unison. 

Aiter all preparations have been made 
for the public recital, it is well to arrange 
the concert stage, placing the piano in a 
suitable position so that the entire audi- 
ence may observe the performance. Keep 
in mind that the grand piano is not being 
shown off, but instead, the students’ abil- 
ities to perform. The piano keyboard should 
be facing diagonally before the audience. 

If the recital is given in the spring, stage 
decorations may be made from bouquets 
of flowers which are in bloom during this 
season. Each pupil may be asked to bring 
a bouquet from home, or they may ask one 
of their neighbors for a few flowers for 
the occasion. 

The students appearing on the program 
should dress neatly and modestly, though 
they need not dress uniformly. 

It is well to have the pupils prepare 
their pieces to be played from memory. 
Duets, however, may be played from scores, 
and exceptions should be made in any case 
in which the teacher feels uncertain of the 
student's ability to perform from memory. 

The program may be arranged in two 
sections, if desired; the younger students 
may appear in the first portion of the pro- 
gram, while the advanced pupils terminate 


home, 


is 


- the event. A program may be balanced by 
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having each student to play one or two 
selections, usually two ‘per pupil. The style 
of the compositions should be varied. The 
program may begin with a brilliant little 
selection, following it with one which is 
slower and more lyrical. The selections 
should also be graduated from the simple 
to the complex as the recital progresses. 


Formalities to Be Observed 


PROGRAMS SHOULD NEVER EXCEED an hour 
and ten minutes at most. It is better to 
have the audience wishing for more than 
bored with an exhausting schedule. This 
is, of course, a factor to be observed in 
_ any public program. 

If announcements are used, they should 
be sent only to out of town relatives and 
friends of the children participating. If the 


recital is a public affair and announcements 


are used in town, many people will hesitate 
attend if they do not receive an in- 
tation. Formal invitations are useful only 
when space is limited or when one desires 
ial individuals to attend. 

(Continued on Page 754) 
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Composing for the Radio 


IN THE OPINION of many experienced mu- 
sicians, composing, or rather orchestrating, 
for the radio, requires a different technic 
or a different treatment than any other 
kind of music creating. The Columbia 
Broadcasting Company has commissioned 
a group of American composers to write 
special works for the radio. These include 
Walter Piston, Chairman of the Division of 
Music at Harvard; William Grant Still, 
Aaron Copland, Roy Harris; Dr. Howard 
Hanson, Director of the Eastman School 
of Music at Rochester, New York; and 
Louis Gruenberg. Mr. Davidson Taylor, 
thead of the Program Department of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, was 
asked for a statement of the results; and 
we quote from his highly intelligent re- 
view of this material, which some months 
ago came to our office: 


still supposed by some to be a muddy or- 
chestrator, but he sounded clear as crystal 
on this occasion Piston was delighted. with 
the effectiveness of this number for radio. 
I told him the hardest piece I knew to 
broadcast was Ravel's Alborado del 
Gracioso. 

“Each of the composers commissioned 
has taken a different approach. Piston has 
concentrated on clarity and effectiveness in 
an abstract work. William Grant Still 
(born in Mississippi, 1895) in his ‘Lenox 
Avenue,’ which was introduced in May, 
showed his radio arranging training in 
writing in announcements and detailed di- 
rections for miking, gaining, balancing and 
producing the piece. Every spot where a 
player stood up was marked. He feels the 
medium keenly, whatever one thinks about 
his music. We have had a large number 
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A. F. Curis- 
TIANI, eminent 
American  teach- 


4 " PRINCIPLES OF EXPRESSION 
er, authority on 


PIANOFPORTE PLAYING 


the treatment of 

problems in pi- 

anoforte technic, 

and author of 

“Principles of 

Expression in Pi- 

anoforte Play- 

ing,’ had this to say about “Pianistic 
Talent” : 


“Talent implies a peculiar aptitude 
for a special employment; hence pi- 
anistic talent implies a peculiar aptitude 
for that particular branch of musical 
art. Talent depends more on _ special 
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“Possibly the following details of the 
results of the Columbia Composers Com- 
mission will be interesting to readers of 
Tue Erupe. 

“Walter Piston’s ‘Concertino for Piano 
and Orchestra’ was introduced on Every- 
body’s Music, 3:00 to 4:00 P.M. EDST, 
Sunday, June 20, 1937, with the composer 
conducting and Jesus Maria Sanroma as 
soloist. Piston has conducted his own works 
with» the Boston Symphony on _ several 
occasions. He was born in 1894, in Maine. 

“Tt is extremely important for a com- 
poser to learn to write for the radio, Piston 
says. At first he doubted whether the 
project would intrigue him particularly, but 
all winter he has been studying scores, 
while their music was being broadcast. and 
has also visited us to make studio observa- 
tions. He is now acutely interested in the 
question of what will and will not sound 
well on the air—the decisions of the com- 
poser on all the delicate matters of balance 
in dynamics and timbre have to be re- 
thought in terms of the medium. He feels 
that a small orchestra is, in general, pref- 
erable for broadcasting, and consequently 
scored his piece for piccolo, flute, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two 
horns and strings. 

“The piece started out to be in three 
connected movements, but the final form is 
A-B-C-A-B. It runs about fourteen min- 
utes, and the composer intended that, unlike 
many concert scores, every note of it would 
sound just as he had visualized it when the 
piece was broadcast. 

“Incidentally, Brahms’ ‘Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn’ was one of the pieces 
Piston observed us broadcast. Brahms is 
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training and untiring diligence than on 
intuitive force; for intuitive force is 
genius. Musical talent may and may not 
imply pianistic talent; but, taken sepa- 
rately, the former is of a higher order 
than the latter. 

“Talent, being a gift, is not to be 
acquired by any effort of mind, nor can 
the greatest perseverance compensate 
for the want of it. At the same time, 
without going so far as Buffon, and 
asserting that ‘Patience is Genius,’ it 
may be conceded that perseverance 
will lead further than talent, if talent 
be indolent. Talent either exists, or it 
does not; it rarely slumbers, and if it 
does not manifest itself when appealed 
to, it will never awaken.” 


of letters praising the work. Still, himself, 
said, ‘On only one other occasion in my 
life have I heard my music performed ex- 
actly as I wished it to be.’ 

“Aaron Copland (born in Brooklyn, 
1900) takes still another tack. His piece 
started out to be a radio serenade, a sort 
of modern Eine Kleine Nachtmusik for the 
entire American nation. But, as he says, 
a piece does not always follow the direction 
the composer wants it to, His has turned 
into a single movement work; and he 
feels sure it has some kind of program- 
matic content, although just what that 
content is, he can’t say. So he is calling 
it temporarily just “Music for Radio.” 
(There is a little piece by Filip Lazar 
called Musique pour Radio which we have 
broadcast.) The radio audience will be in- 
vited to name the work, which will be 
introduced on the same show during July. 
The Commission and the composer will 
pick out the most suitable title from those 
submitted, and the winner will be given 
a copy of the original score, autographed 
by the composer. This number will be about 
ten minutes long. Copland is in Hollywood, 
as a direct result of our broadcasting his 
play-opera for children of high school age, 
‘The Second Hurricane.’ The movie ex- 
ecutives heard it, and he has been offered 


a picture score assignment. Later he is go-— 


ing to Mexico for Mrs. Coolidge’s festival 
that Carlos Chavez 1s directing. 

“Roy Harris (born in Oklahoma, 1898) 
has been ill and: then his father was gravely 
ill, but his work will be in about the middle 
of July. He is thinking about radio as a 
social force and about the problem of radio 
timings. So he is writing a ‘Time ‘Suite’ 


Tile radio, in which each movem 
dedicated to a force of moaeeae 
tion—Communication, Education, F vei 
ing, and so forth. The first, second an 
movements are finished. The plan w 
something like this: first movement, fa 
fare for brass, one minute; second moy 
ment, chorale for strings, two minutes 
third movement, march for full orchestr; 
three minutes, and so forth. There are 
be about six movements of such graduater 
length, ending with a fugue for full or 
chestra. Harris says that there are too fey 
good short American pieces for orches 
so he is providing these, which can be 
played as a suite, or separately, to fill ou 
radio concerts. 

“Howard Hanson (born in Nebraske 
1896) is giving us two or three movement: 
from his “Third Symphony’ for radio per 
formance. Just how it will be particularl 
suited to radio remains to be seen. How. 
ever, he assures us it will be particularh 
suitable. 

“Louis Gruenberg (born in Russia, 1883) 
is finishing his radio opera on the book he 
wrote from Hudson’s “Green Mansions. 
I have suggested to him all kinds of radic 
devices for the effects he has visualized 
and he will use some of them. For the 
superhuman voice of the bird-girl Rima, he 
needed a musical sound which would be 
unidentifiable, yet would resemble a hu 
voice when the girl starts singing words. 
I suggested a musical saw, and we haye 
picked out a virtuoso to play it. By virtuose 
I mean a musical saw player who can read 
music excellently and who has good intona 
tion. There is a butterfly who sings; and 
for her it is easy to introduce a flutter inte 
a high soprano voice by an electrical voice- 
breaker, producing a mathematical tremolo. 
For the snake, there will be a rustle of a 
whip dragged through grass, a hiss; an¢ 
then a hard, high tenor will sing on a 
filter, the low frequencies being remove 
from his voice and only a sinister quality 
remaining. There will also be voices of 
running water, thunder, howling monkeys 
(a record), as well as human principals 
Abel, the prospector, the chief, and 
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ASCAP’s Giant 
Music Festival 


Ascap gave what its president, Gene Buck, 
described as “the most outstanding musi¢ 
festival ever held in the history of our 
nation’’, in Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
during the week beginning October first. 
Many of the city’s leading orchestras, bands 
and artists were engaged for the event, 
including the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, the Edwin Franko 
Goldman Band, the “All-City Band”, the 
Rudy Vallee Orchestra, the Paul White- 
man Orchestra, the Benny Goodman Or- 
chestra and the Glenn Miller Orchestra 

On Tuesday evening Mayor Fiorello 
Guardia appeared as a conductor. The Mon- 
day evening program was given over t 
the works of Negro members of ASCAT 
This great “Cavalcade and Pageant 
Music”, certainly the most comprehensiy 
and representative in our history, was giv’ 
in honor of the twenty-first anniversary 
the founding of the American age! 
Authors, Composers and Publishers, w 
-has done so much to protect the. inter 
of America’s creative musicians. — 


during 1937 9 
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ow | Mastered Eighty Piano Concertos 


‘By HENRIETTA SCHUMANN 


Noted Concert Pianist and Guest Artist at the Radio City Music 


go into the making of a good 

pianist, one of the first essentials 
that he or she shall learn how to study. 
towering genius will assert himself, it 
‘o be admitted; but superlative geniuses 
»few and poor models for the less en- 
wed. For the contest between talent and 
‘d work, however, earnest and per- 
ent application may be trusted to bring 
better results. In my childhood days 
Russia, a girl came to study with my 
her. She was one of the most untal- 
ed people I ever have heard play, with 
arsh, unlovely tone and almost no in- 
é sense for music. She loved music, 
vever, and was determined to become 
srofessional pianist despite the almost 
urmountable handicaps she had to 
come. We watched and commented 
ym her progress, which was really 
azing. She had but one idea in mind, 
1 to this she devoted herself, night and 
r. It would be impossible to imagine 
yarder, more faithful worker. All that 
Jacked naturally, she more than made 
by concentrated effort. She sat for 
irs studying the records of eminent 
nists, and spent years developing a 
lier tone. In time, she made herself a 
endid pianist. My father arranged for 
-to play for a number of distinguished 
ists, and they all commented upon her 
e and fine musicianship. Unfortunately, 
: died before she was twenty; other- 
se the world would surely have heard 
her. The case of this one girl proves, 
think, the seeming miracles that can 
achieved by sheer hard work. 
4 my observations are accurate, this 
ticular kind of all-absorbing hard 
rk is not so developed among Amer- 
n students as among Europeans. The 
rage American piano student takes his 
yantages for granted; indeed, he seems 
feel that he is obliging his parents or 
teachers by playing a good lesson. In 
rope the student realizes that he is 
tunate to have paid lessons at all, and 
sets out to derive the maximum of ad- 
atage from them. Instead of having to 
coaxed to practice, he must be re- 
nded to eat his meals; and if he has 
0 lessons a week he is better prepared 
in the American student is for one, regardless of the 
t that he has twice as much to learn and half the time 
vhich to learn it. Just why this should be so, | cannot 
unless the greater affluence in America and the gen- 
y higher standard of living leads. our children to be- 
that advantages are their taken for granted right. 
se of this the best advice I can give to young music 
is to adjust their mental attitude to appreciate 
ges they have in taking lessons at all. A 
me attitude towards work is the first step towards 
. Do not let the good things of life make you 
your working motto be something as Mozart 
“When a person has genius, he can discount 
rift at one percent, which leaves ninety-nine percent 
ard work; if a person has merely talent, he needs 


percent of work.” 
A Plan of Attack 


THE PIANIST set about working in the 
Most people go to work in the wrong way ; 
say they do not practice what they need. Let 
an advanced pee is learning a con- 
j he will play the entire work 


y THE MANY QUALITIES that 


Miss Henrietta Schumann, 


Hall and on the “Music Hall of the Air” 


HENRIETTA SCHUMANN 


extraction, 
Then she 


New York, where the elder 
a teacher at the university—Enviror’s Note. 


A Conference Secured Expressly for 
The Etude Music Magazine 


“By 
ROSE HEYLBUT 


through, and then play it through again. If it is a half 
hour piece, two playings will occupy an hour of his time 
and leave the performer tired before he has had a chance 
to improve his interpretation to any appreciable degree. 
A much better way to attack such a problem is to read 
the concerto through once, in order to find out which 
parts of it lie easily under the fingers, as well as which 
offer difficulties, and then to take out the difficult parts 
and work on each alone. By following such a method, an 
hour of work will bring notable results. The easy parts 
will fall in line by themselves. Knowing the parts that 
need study is the first step in intelligent practice. 

The second mistake the average pianist makes is to 
neglect sight reading. The tendency is to work. exclu- 
sively upon what must be learned, leaving the important 
business of reading to take care of itself. It is astonish- 
ing how some of our most noted pianists get into diffi- 
culties when they are asked to read the second piano 
part of a concerto with which they are unfamiliar. Read- 
ing is not a special gift any more than reading print 
requires special talents. Indeed, the ability to read any- 
thing, music or sentences, is merely a matter of quick 
eye technic. Note reading can be acquired by assiduous 


who is still in her twentics, has mastered one 
of the greatest repertoires for piano ever acquired by a concert pianist. 
She was born in Russia, of French and German 
as a child, through the terrible days of the Revolution. 
America with her father, Illya Schumann, 
they settled in Syracuse, 


and lived there, 
came to 
her only piano teacher; 
Schwmnann became 


practice. Pick up all the new music you 
can, and read it through. The inside pages 
of Tue Etuvt offer splendid opportuni- 
ties for practice in reading. Try to read 
new music in its proper tempo. Naturally, 
many mistakes will be made at first, but 
the longer one keeps at it, the fewer mis- 
takes there will be. Furthermore, notes 
should be read as one reads words. The 
child does not stop to read one letter at 
a time, once its seventh birthday is in the 
past. It reads complete words, and com- 
plete sentences. The trick of sight reading 
of music is to read complete measures 
and _ phrases at a time. Try to train your 
eyes to select the complete melodic phrase 
as you go along. There is no better prac- 
tice for sight reading. 


Some Nee dful Tools 


I HAVE OFTEN BEEN ASKED whether it is 
necessary to practice scales and exercises, 
or whether the selected difficult passages 
of a piece are sufficient technical drill. 
For the best results, scales and exercises 
are indispensable. The serious student 
will make a strict schedule of scales, 
arpeggios, and finger exercises, for every 
day of practice. There is nothing to equal 


work of this kind, for developing the 
fingers. Further, a familiarity with the 


relation of scales, and their correspond- 
ing arpeggios, greatly facilitates an un- 
derstanding of music. The person, who 
has all his scales and arpeggios at his 
fingers’ tips, will always make an ac- 
curate Mozart and Haydn player. No 
matter what his interpretative powers 
may be, he will be able to read these 
works with great fluency. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing to 
teach is tone. I have a feeling that the 
pianist’s tone is inborn, exactly like the 
violinist’s vibrato. It is a reflection of 
the innate musical quality of the perform- 
er’s nature. This sort of tone cannot be 
taught. But even the least gifted student 
can be shown how to improve his tone. 
It is not best to adhere too strictly to 
set finger positions, because no two pairs 
of hands are built exactly alike. Accord- 
ing as a person’s hands are larger or 
smaller, wider or narrower, he may hold 
his knuckles higher or lower; and such 
minute points of hand position are, after all, not so im- 
portant. The main thing is that the arm shall lie in a 
natural and relaxed position, with the wrist in an even 
line with it, neither too high nor too low. After that has 
been achieved, individualities of knuckle posture may take 
care of themselves. A good singing tone may be induced 
by slightly raising the relaxed wrist just as the note is 
struck, and then gently lowering it again. Furthermore, 
as the student advances in his work he must master the 
valuable lesson of knowing when to relax his arm and 
when to stiffen it. Powerful chords and long octave pas- 
sages often require a firm, stiff arm. But if this stiffness 
is carried over into different passages, the tone becomes 
harsh. And even where the stiff arm is required, the 
stiffness is one of conscious firming up, never the result 
of tension, The pianist, who plays with a correctly placed 
and correctly relaxed arm, never becomes tired. Tiredness 
from playing is the first and surest indication of faulty 
technic. 

The pianist early needs to cultivate his memory. The 
memorizing of music should, after all, be a natural thing. 
There are really two kinds of memory. One is finger 
memory, which is mechanical, and not to be relied upon. 
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and 


Little children are found learning to memo- 
rize in this way; they simply play their little 
pieces so often that the fingers learn to fall 
into their proper places. But, ask the child to 
tell you the note sequence away from the 
piano and he will be bewildered. That is 
why mechanical memory is not too helpful. 
The only desirable kind of memorizing is 
the mental or musical variety, whereby the 
performer knows what is to be played and 
can outline it, or even write it down away 
from the keyboard. 

The secret of musical memorizing is 
music itself. The student who finds memor- 
izing difficult should be given a course in 
theory and harmony, so that he may know 
what he is doing and why he is doing it. 
All know how easy it is to memorize a 
poem in our native language. We are not 
merely mouthing words, but are guided 
by sense and meaning. It would be twice 
as difficult to memorize a poem in ancient 
Greek, let us say, where the meaning would 
be closed and one would have nothing but 


sound to go by. Exactly the same is’ true 
about memorizing music. Once we know 
where there is a change of keys, and why 


they change, the sequence will be as easy 
to memorize as the words of a favorite 
poem. 

One of the greatest demands upon the 
concert artist is that of repertoire. People 
often ask how all these eighty concertos 
have been acquired so that any one of them 
can be played at a few days’ notice. There 
is no secret to it. Hard, regular work, and 
the willingness to sacrifice time and to de- 
vote labor make up my only method. As in 
the case of the actor, one’s memory seems, 
with use, to become more inclusive. 


The Soul of Interpretation 


THESE HINTS on_ piano 
mastery, I have been saving the most im- 
portant for the last; that is, the projec- 
tion of the music itself. Without this, the 
best. playing remains nothing more than a 
notes, and notes alone are none 
interesting to hear. Excellent playing 
the controlled subordination of all 

and technical resources to the 
meaning of the music itself. The goal of 
all study is that degree of musicianship and 
penetration which enables the performer to 
search to the core of the composer’s mean- 
ing, and to give this back to the world. 
The passages we practice are merely the 
means we have of making that supreme 
significance more clear. We must never for 
a moment lose sight of the music itself. 

The first goal of music study should be 
an enrichment of human life. The student, 
who never follows a professional career, 
can nonetheless find in music a means of 
making his life fuller and more exalted. It 
is a sad mistake to think that study must 
lead to “something big.” Finer and ampler 
living, surely, is big enough. In these days 
of keen competition, only the most gifted 
of musicians can hope for a career. There- 
fore career minded aspirants should con- 
vince themselves, beyond a shadow of 
doubt, that they possess the material from 
which a career can be fashioned. 

My own work, as piano soloist of the 
great Radio City Music Hall, and of the 
“Music Hall of the Air,” convinces me 
that the layman’s interest in music, for its 
own sake, is steadily growing. A program 
of excellent music is an integral part of 
every Music Hall show; and so it comes 
about that people, who enter this Music 
Hall to see a motion picture, find them- 
selves listening to symphonies, piano con- 
certos, and operatic arias, as well. The im- 
portant thing is that they appreciate them. 
The Music Hall seats six thousand two 
hundred people; there are four full per- 
formances each day; and the same pro- 
gram continues for one week, at least, and 
sometimes for two. Thus in a single week 
173,600 persons may listen to any one of 
our musical programs. This is a far larger 
number than can be accommodated at any 
operatic or symphonic program. As for the 
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“Music Hall of the Air”, its programs 
are broadcast throughout the United States 
and Canada, to Europe, and to South 
America. I understand that the University 
of Colombia, in Bogota, makes the Radio 
City “Music Hall of the Air” broadcasts 
a regular and required part of its musical 
curriculum. It is.a wonderful sensation to 
reach such incalculable numbers of people 
and to feel that the music one gives them 
is something to which they look forward. 
And the very fact that programs of excel- 
lent music are sent out to so many proves 
that the people want them. Our experience 
has been that the average listener prefers 
good music to the bad or mediocre, People 
would rather be played “up to” than “down 
to 

My work is but a very small part of the 
Music Hall’s complete musical schedule, 
and I have had to acquire a repertoire of 
seventy concertos, so far, with at least ten 
more in preparation. The saddest mistake 
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a beginner can make is to suppose that he 
must lower his musical standards in order 
to make himself popular. The more good 
music we give audiences, the more they 
will accept. Our fan mail reflects that the 
preference of the general Music Hall and 
radio listener inclines more to Beethoven 
than to Gershwin. This is significant when 
one reflects that the average listener who 
comes to the Music Hall is not necessarily 
a schooled music lover. It is not surprising 
that the people who go to a Toscanini con- 
cert go to hear and enjoy fine music, But 
when the average motion picture spectator 
writes in to say that he wants Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Brahms, we have the 
healthiest sort of indication that the taste 
of the nation is quite what it ought to be. 
When the musical history of our times 
comes to be written, it will not be at all 
surprising to find the great motion picture 
theaters listed among the foremost agencies 
that brought good music before the masses. 


REGULAR SERIOUS MUSICAL PROGRAM TELECAST BY 
THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Mme. Cecile Chaminade’s eighty-second birthday was celebrated by a tele- 
vision concert in her honor at Radio City, New York. The pianist was 


Henrietta Schumann (left). 


The speaker was Dr. James Francis Cooke, 


Editor of THE ETUDE, whose tense expression is due to the great heat 
coming from the television lights. In the center is M. Charles-Roux, 
representing the French Government. 


Helpful Pedal Exercises 


By JANET NICHOLS 


WE SO OFTEN HEAR the player put down 
the pedal just before he strikes the chord 
of the new harmony, rather than after, 
and the effect is as if one were “gasping” 
for breath. If the performer could be 
trained to hear this defect, of course, he 
would not do it. The foot action must be 
just the opposite of that of the fingers, 
and the reason for this is readily under- 
stood when one realizes the action of the 
dampers upon the strings. 

The Damper Pedal (often incorrectly 
called the loud pedal), when put down, 
lifts all of the dampers above the strings 
and when the keys are struck the strings 
are thereby left free to vibrate or to “sing.” 
If the pedal is changed just before the 
new harmonic chord (rather than imme- 
diately after) the performer has permitted 
the dampers to let out the present harmony 
before he has started the next harmony, 
thereby having absolutely nothing for a 
brief second, and it is this that gives the 
effect of “gasping.” 


The following exercises will be found 
helpful and may be practiced with the 
pedal, at the piano, or on the floor away 
from the piano. Use the metronome, set 
to | = 60 to 100. O indicates pedal up; 
X indicates down; and —, pedal held. 
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Who Wrote 


America ? 


HE TUNE to which Averica 
sung is of course, God Save 


King, but no one seems to 
positively who wrote it. 

The British Young Musician has be 
endeavoring to get to the facts but wit 
out very much success as the followir 
article indicates. 


“The first printed copy of our Na- 
tional Anthem (British) was made 
about 1742. Here is the tune, not quite 
like the modern version. Which do 10% 
like better?” 


“Who wrote it?” No one knows. Lil 
Topsy, it seems as if it “just growed 
Learned men have searched in ancie 
records, dug out old manuscripts, compare 
odd scraps of tune and odd scraps of wore 
but still no one can say definitely that 
such-and-such a time So-and-So wrote ft 
tune which has become our National A 
them. 

“Our first record of it comes from t 
time of the Stuart risings in Scotland. 
the famous year of 1745, when news 
the battle of Prestonpans came to Londo 
the National Anthem, arranged by Thom 
Arne and by Charles Burney (a pupil 
Arne’s), was sung at the two big theate 
Drury. Lane and Covent Garden, for se 
eral nights. A year or so earlier. the sot 
had appeared in a book, with the tu 
which is here given—very like what y 
sing to-day, though not exactly the sam 


“Burney discovered that old Mrs. Arr 
his master’s mother, remembered hearit 
it sung in 1688, ‘when the Prince | 
Orange was hovering over the coast.’ B 
he could trace it no further. 


A Wild Claim ; 


“No ONE ELSE seems to have been ve 
much interested in its origins until a mé 
called Carey, hoping to make some mon 
out of it, claimed that his father, Hen 
Carey, a well-known musician who hi 
died half a century before, had writt 
both words and music. He said he hi 
heard his father sing it at a dinner as 0} 
of his own songs, and he found a friet 
who also thought he remembered t! 
occasion. But memories of dinner-parti 
are apt to grow dim after fifty years, al 
no one seriously considered Carey’s clail 


A Discovery—and a 
Disappointment 


“SEVERAL “TEARS LATER a very exciting ¢ 
covery was made, but alas, it came 
nothing. One. Richard Clark, bought 
manuscript copy of some music by 
Elizabethan composer, whose name, a 
enough, was John Bull. One of the 
was based on four notes actually labe 
God Save the King, but it is quite 
the tune we know. Then Mr. Clark 
another piece in the book, which he 
was surely the original of our Ant 
Certainly there is something very fi 
about the melody which he allow 
friend to copy, but later on it was. ft 
that several alterations had been ma 
(Continued on Page mm 


‘ec is no stond or impediment in the 
t may be wrought out by fit studies.” 
—BAcon 


i] 
T IS QUITE POSSIBLE for a piano 
student to play for years with the 
muscular equivalent of a car in second 
- simply because he never has learned 
make a third and last shift into /eggicro. 
ortunately, this touch, which is best 
pted to lightness and velocity, and 
th chiefly relies on the fewest muscle 
ips, is the most difficult muscular co- 
nation that a pianist has to learn. Yet 
aay be iniallibly promoted by using a 
ain practice discipline originated by 
| Tausig, famous virtuoso and favorite 
il of Franz Liszt. It was my great 
1 fortune to find this short cut to 
fiero and to a general mastery of all 
hanical problems, in a modest little 
shure not readily available. This had 
1 designed to accompany a manuscript 
ch was willed by Tausig to his pupil, 
nrich Ehrlich. The latter here ex- 
aded the method used by Tausig in 
ing and maintaining his fabulous 
nic. The letter of the law, the Tausig 
script, is perpetuated as the famous 
sig “Daily Exercises,” but the spirit, 
aled by Ehrlich in his booklet, “How 
»*ractice on the Piano,’ has been out of 
t for some years. 
he striking feature of the Tausig 
hod is the stress laid on a certain posi- 
to be assumed by the elbow when prac- 
ig the “Daily Exercises.” The extremes 
Josition adopted by the elbow, in prac- 
. are essential to the golden mean of its 
yer behavior in performance. To find 
truth, one must combine opposing view- 
its. Every partial truth casts the shadow 
ts antithesis. When taking up a matter 
inexpected importance in the making or 
ring of a pianist, we must consider two 
1 partial truths, namely, two conflicting 
s upon how to manage the elbow in 
ticing. The pianist who can reconcile 
n his own person these conflicting ideas 
be on the royal road to technical 
tery. The playing promoted by the 
isig ideas of practice definitely leans 
ard greatest lateral freedom of the 
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ds and fingers; the elbows are “‘in, 


Ex.1 ¥ 


upper arm being vertical as far as is 
ible. 
his is, of course, a largely involuntary 
istment which follows certain habits 
med in practicing after the Tausig 
lion. The opposite extreme, or natural 
thesis of the Tausig method, is less 
ral movement of the fingers and hands 
h marked accommodation at the elbows 
shoulders. This has its rightful place in 
10 playing and is advocated by Tausig 
self, at the beginning of piano instruc- 
. But, after about a year and a half, 
training of the pianist should be begun 
h the elbow held after the manner sug- 
ted in “How to Practice on the Piano.” 
Pachmann, renowned interpreter of 
in, having had behind him years of 
ng with the elbow held “in,” suddenly 
id at the end of his career that. this 
wrong, and went back to holding 
ow after the fashion of a beginner. 


Ex.2 


is the wonderful discovery that I 
€ never would have impressed him 

esults had he not had the discipline 
ner way of playing. The whole 


chrr explain his method: 
= the hand from side to side. 
ove occurs at the elbow 
and not at the wrist. 


—— 


Short Luts In 
Fiano Technic 


* * 


* * 


Valuable Ideas Deriwed from 
a Study of the Keyboard 
Philosophy of Tausig, Deppe, 


and de Pachmann 


*¥ * 


* * 


“By 
ELIZABETH WENDELL BARRY 


CARL TAUSIG 


Amazing Liszt pupil, famed for his “flawless technic.” He 
died at the age of thirty. 


De Pachmann believed that a lateral 
motion of the hand in either direction pro- 
moted nervous strain and fatigue. He im- 
plied that the hand is equally strained, 
whether it be turned in toward the thumb 
or out toward the little finger. There is 
usually a far greater reach outward. He 
condemns both movements of the hand 
as being equally pernicious. Naturally, his 
idea necessitated elaborate refingering and 
rearrangement between the two hands. De 
Pachmann calmly dropped from his reper- 
toire everything unplayable from his new 
viewpoint. But I warrant that when play- 
ing in concert, and despite his intentions, 
he lapsed into free lateral gestures of the 
hands. Judging from the efforts of students 
who struggle in vain for technical mastery, 
because they have only practiced with the 
free upper arm, I believe that the Tausig 
discipline solves certain mechanical prob- 
lems that forever elude the fingers that are 
led astray by an oscillating elbow with all 
its evils. ; 

By a strange irony of fate, it appears 
that Tausig did not bother to teach his own 
method. Like most artists, he did not 


deign to teach technic; he expected each 
pupil to find his own. As incentive, the 
luckless student would be forced to listen 
to comments of a highly disparaging na- 
ture made for the benefit of his colleagues, 
as well as his own, while he was perform- 
ing. “Ach, how terrible!” is a mild ex- 
ample of Tausig’s encouragement. He was 
a perfectionist, who was merciless in ex- 
acting the best of both his pupils and of 
himself. An artist who could survive ex- 
posure to the Tausig elements had nothing 
to fear from the most critical audience. 
What Tausig knew concerning the prime 
importance of the rdle of the elbow seems 
to have been discussed with Ehrlich alone. 
It remained for the pupil to reveal the 
secrets of his master, aiter he had died 
of a brain fever in his early thirties. 
Fortunately for some pianists of that day, 
there was another teacher, neither spec- 
tacular nor famous; but this kindly little 
man, whose name and work are not very 
well known among piano students of the 
present day, was nevertheless the wisest 
piano instructor of that time. Ludwig 
Deppe was the one who guided to eventual 


success some pianists who had failed to ob- 
tain the help they needed from the most 
famous teachers in Europe. Of this num- 
ber was an American girl by the name of 
Amy Fay, who studied with Tausig until 
he abandoned his conservatory shortly be- 
fore his untimely death. She then went for 
a time to Theodor Kullak, whose “School 
of Octave Playing, Op. 48” is still de- 
servedly famous. Of him, Amy Fay writes: 
“In my study with Kullak, when I had 
any special difficulties he only said, ‘Prac- 
tice always, Fraulein. Time will do it for 
you some day. Hold your hand any way 
that is easiest for you. You can do it this 
way—or in this way'—showing me different 
positions of the hand in playing the trouble- 
some passage—‘or you can play it with 
the*back of the hand if that will help you 
any!’”’* It is this viewpoint that led him 
to remark to Amy Fay, when he had given 
her the “Concerto in E minor” of Chopin, 
to study and she was struggling over pas- 
sages in it, “Ah yes, Fraulein, when I 
think of the time and labor I spent over 
that concerto in my youth, I could weep 
tears of blood.” We cannot be surprised 
that Amy Fay left such a trial and error 
method. Alas that it should still be in use 
in these supposedly enlightened times. Then 
and now the pupil is inoculated with a 
virus composed of various technical ir- 
ritants found in certain etudes and pieces, 
in hopes that somehow immunity against 
the several maladies of technic will be con- 
ferred. 

After leaving Kullak, Amy Fay studied 
with Franz Liszt himself. She quotes him 
in a rare comment made on technic, which 
he never taught: “That is the way Liszt 
teaches you. He presents an idea to you, 
and it takes fast hold of your mind and 
sticks there. Music is such a real, visible 
thing to him that he always has a symbol, 
instantly, in the visible world to express his 
idea, One day, when I was playing, I made 
too much movement with my hand in a 
rotatary sort of passage where it was diffi- 
cult to avoid it. ‘Keep your hand still, 
Fraulein, said Liszt: ‘don’t make ome- 
lette!’’”? Amy Fay could not help laughing, 
it was so much to. the point. His remark 
also applies to many other pianists I have 
observed, including myself. Other piano 
chefs are those devotees of visible relaxa- 
tion and those others of soulful mien who 
flaunt a rococo technic. These sometimes 
forget that “the aim of Art is to conceal 
Art.” An oscillating elbow will invariably 
make omelette in playing the following ex- 
tract from the “Magic Fire Spell’ by 
Wagner (Brassin transcription). 

Ex.3 . - 


252 
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When she returned to Germany, after 
being with Liszt, Amy Fay found the man 
who gave her the practical help she needed 
with the mechanical problems of technic. 
We can readily share her excitement and 
delight over Ludwig Deppe, who at that 
time was hardly known outside of Berlin. 
She tells us, “Deppe never said, ‘Oh, you'll 
get this after years of practice.’ Instead, 
he showed us how to conquer the difficulty 
now. He took a piece, and while he played 
it with the most wonderful fineness of con- 
ception, he coldbloodedly dissected the 
mechanical elements of it, separated them, 
and told us how to use our hands so as to 
grasp them one after another. In short, he 
made the technic and the conception iden- 
tical, as of course they ought to be; but I 
never had any other master who trained his 
pupils to attempt it.” 

Deppe required of all his pupils three 
years of slow and careful work on technic 
before he would allow them to make a 
public appearance. When the time came, 
this was a very modest affair. He said that, 


* ‘Music Study in Germany’’—Amy Fay. 
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“Tf you want to climb mountains, you had 
best begin with small hills.” When Amy 
Fay first played in concert as his pupil, it 
was simply as accompanist in a recital of 
chamber music. “I did not play any solos,” 
she said, “after all. Deppe thought that the 
programme would be too long, and he 
was not quite sure of my courage.. ‘You'd 
be frightened, if you were a Herr Gott!’” 
was his remark. Yet under Kullak’s tuition 
Amy Fay had expected to win her laurels 
as a concert pianist three years previously. 
By going instead to Deppe, she was un- 
doubtedly spared a crushing failure at the 
very start of her career. 

We American students are noted for the 
energy and enthusiasm that is character- 
istic of a young nation. If we could only 
add to this such patience as that exhibited 
by Amy Fay, our European teachers would 
find us ideal pupils. As it is, I am afraid 
that many of us do not like to face the fact 
that “Art is long.” We feel that we must 
have immediate recognition of our peculiar 
talents, that only a début made while we 
are as young as possible is worth while. 
Even as beginners we seem to have an in- 
nate fear of playing in public pieces that 
do not sound “hard” enough to please our 
vanity. It is a painful ordeal for even the 
musically unsophisticated to hear composi- 
tions neither technically digested nor mu- 
sically comprehended, Pianists should be 
satisfied to play only what has been well 
mastered, even if it is not technically diffi- 
cult. As it 1s, some of us get through com- 
positions played in public only by some 
happy combination of adrenalin with the 
grace of God. Why suffer the tortures of 
feeling technically insecure? We _ should 
take the time to acquire a good technical 
reserve and store it in the bank, and should 
then take care not to overdraw the account. 
A pianist may well afford to await artistic 
maturity. The fleetness of time is often 
matched by the pianist’s fingers. Clementi 
gave a very commendable recital at the age 
of eighty. 


A Balanced Art 


AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM, every pianist must 
decide, is how best to maintain the equili- 
brium between mechanical technic and 
music proper. It would seem that the diff- 
culties of the former should exceed those 
of the latter. Deppe gave as few etudes as 
possible, but those difficult; and he de- 
voted most of the time to music that was 
to form a part of one’s repertoire. This was 
such as could be played in public with com- 
plete technical assurance. Tausig also he- 
lieved this to be the best plan. His “Daily 
Exercises” are short and of concentraicd 
difficulty. These are to be practiced during 
the day, at widely separated intervals, for 
no more than five or at most ten minutes at 
a stretch, the entire time consumed being 
absolutely no more than twenty minutes. 
The famous “Gradus ad Parnassum” of 
Clementi he considered, also indispensable, 
as well as Kullak for octaves. Outside of 
these the rest was music that was always 
such as could be performed. This idea is 
based on very sound psychology, It insures 
an artistic self-respect and a reputation for 
reliable performance before the public. 

In building an adequate technic, we can- 
not neglect the practice of scales. A sen- 
tence by Deppe reveals the vital secret of 
successful scale playing: “Gather your fin- 
gers into a nutshell.” In 1936, Schultz ex- 
plained exactly how the fingers may be 
thus crowded in slow practice. This is 
easily the best idea in his book. He did not 
seem to realize that the riddle of the pian- 
ist’s finger may be best solved by the el- 
tow. In order to play /eggiero Deppe said, 
“Your elbow must be /cad, your wrist, a 
feather.” Tausig showed exactly how the 
elbow could be brought to such a condition. 
These two are ahead of supposedly the 
latest thought of today on the conscious 
control of the smaller hand muscles in 
playing leggiero. 

In the playing of scales there is a diffi- 


culty which has its origin in the sympathy 
which lies between the thumbs. This hap- 
pens in accordance with the law of sym- 
pathy existing between corresponding 
fingers of the two hands, in this case, the 
thumbs. I had never been able to overcome 
this particular idiosyncracy, even with the 
most persistent practice. The problem of 
passing the thumbs under the hand is 
usually emphasized. This may be paramount 
in scales played hands separately, but in 
parallel scales the difficulty lies rather in 
making a contrary motion: one thumb 
passes under (partially in a rapid scale) 
while the other must come out promptly 
from under the hand. If attention is con- 
centrated on the thumb going under, the 
one on the other hand, which must make 


Music 


OW MANY MOTHERS have said 
H to the writer, “My child isn’t mu- 

sical.” They want their children to 
be “musical”—to play an instrument, to be 
able to carry a tune—and yet they do noth- 
ing to develop a desire for music in those 
tender years before school, beyond deplor- 
ing the fact that apparently their child has 
no interest in music. 

I have a little boy who is four and a half. 
IT want him to learn to play an instrument 
and to sing. Every afternoon from one until 
two we listen to the Iowa University 
broadcast of classical music. Oh, we don’t 
sit before the radio in rapt attention. No. 
Oliver plays quietly with his blocks on the 
floor, and the music fills the room and oc- 
cupies our thoughts. He is eager every day 
for one o'clock to come. Instead of napping, 
he plays quietly and listens to the “music 
stories.” Before each composition is played 
I tell him the name, and a little of the story 
so that he can let his imagination have full 
rein during the playing. For instance, with 
the “Surprise Symphony,” I tell him how 
Haydn purposely composed a quiet little 
piece of music with a sudden loud bang in 
it to keep the audience awake. 

When a composition by Mozart is being 
played I tell him that Mozart began writ- 
ing music when he was only four, and how 
he played for the king and queen. All music 


tells stories, and thus he grasps the idea 
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that music should be listened to not just for 
the sake of hearing the sounds, but of re- 
ceiving some lovely thoughts. 

Some afternoons we play the piano for 
him. Before each piece is played, he is told 
the name and story—how Chopin's “Rain- 
drop” Prelude was composed in a mon- 
astery on the Mediterranean island of 


the opposite movement of coming out from 
under the hand, neglects to act promptly. 
For an infinitestimal moment it also strives - 
to pass under the hand, because the atten- 
tion is concentrated on performing that 
action. If, instead, the attention be focused 
correctly upon performing the contrary 
motion of the thumbs, and not everlastingly 
upon the single one of passing the thumb 
under the hand that has a clear track (the 
right hand going toward the bass, or the 
left hand toward the treble), whilst this 
thumb is left to its own devices, then half 
of the parallel scale problem is solved. 


The Thumbs a Team 


A LEGITIMATE AND ADMIRABLE USE is made 
of the law of sympathy between the thumbs 


for the Pre-School 
“By MABEL K. HOLTE 


Majorca. While Chopin lay very ill in bed 
he heard from somewhere a steady dripping 
of water which brought on a sadness which 
he put in his music. Some days I do not 
tell him the names and stories. I just play, 
and then ask him what the music made 
him think of. He likes that. It is a game. 
Some days I ask him what he would like 
to hear me play, and he says, “Play about 
the moon,” or “about birds singing,” or, 
“water.” And of course there is a wealth 
of lovely music to fit each thought—De- 
bussy’s Clair de Lune, Grieg’s Petit Oiseau, 
or By the Waters of Minnetonka by Lieu- 
rance. 

I tell Oliver that every piece of music 
has its little story. It doesn’t talk—it sings. 
Some afternoons we play a different game. 
I ask him if he can sing me a song about 
a butterfly. And he sings in a most original, 
if sing-song manner, 


Oh, the pretty butterfly, 
Pretty, pretty butterfly. 


Then sometimes he is asked to play his 
little thought on the piano. And he thumps 
out some kind of a discord, It doesn’t mat- 
ter. He has the idea. 


Learning by Imitation 


WHEN THERE Is a recital of small-boys and 
girls he is taken to hear them play. Chil- 
dren learn, we all know, by imitation, and 
exposing him to musical children is of great 
value. We went last month to a small 
child’s recital sponsored by our local col- 
lege, and the eight year old son of the pro- 
fessor of organ played an original little 
composition, Christmas Bells. It did not 
sound much like bells, but the children were 
spellbound while his little fingers skipped 
around among the keys, perfectly at home. 
I didn’t say, afterwards, “Wouldn't you like 
to learn to play as well as Rockwell?” But, 
“Rockwell told us a little story on the 
piano. Isn’t it fun to tell stories like that 
and to make people guess what you are 
saying?” 

Sometimes we listen to the radio and I~ 
have him tell me what instruments sound 
the loudest. Sometimes it is the drum, some- 
times the violin, and again the piano. He 
can distinguish the harp now. 

We play singing games—Looby Loo, Bow 
To Your Partner, Around the Mulberry 
Bush. He can march in time to a definite 
beat. 

Our leading music teacher says that four 
is a good age to begin. It is not that Oliver 
is to become a great artist, genius, or even 
a very good musician. It is not so much 
the music itself that I want to inculcate in 
him. But I do want him to have these 
things: An understanding heart, a sense of 
beauty, and the unequaled peace of mind 
which good music can instill. “ 

And learning to play an instrument will — 


develop in him alertness, pe 
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in a new fingering for parallel s 
proposed by Alberto Jonas. This isol, 
and simplifies the problem of making « 
rectly the contrary gesture of the thu 
The principle is that the thumbs aly 
play simultaneously; this greatly simpl 
fies the task of learning scale fingering, 
spite of having used the old fingering { 
years, one may obtain a complete maste 
of this new form in two weeks, with 
improvement in smoothness and gain | 
velocity. Beginners master this in far le 


form. It now remains only to discipline ¢ 
hand so that of its own accord it elects 
perform smoothly every motion inyoly 
in scale playing. Here Tausig comes to tl 

(Continued on Page 751) 
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initiative. Playing before the public w 
give him that sense of responsibility ar 
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confidence so essential in coping with soc 
relationships. Sitting at an instrument alo 
concentrating, expressing himself in a s 
itary manner, in a “music story,” will hel 
him to find himself. 
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Fatigue Hour 
By 
GERTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKIE 


In TRYING to effect better sales serv 
some of our large department store f 
agers discovered that there was a defi 
mid-afternoon fatigue hour among t 
employees. To overcome this, each 
ployee is given a fifteen minute relief per 
in which she is expected to go to the 
ployee’s lunch room for a stimulating dr 
—tea, coffee, milk, orange juice 
other beverage preferred, which is se 


Those stores inaugurating this ! 
have reported a substantial gain in be 
which is attributed to enthusias 
cient salesmanship. 
The music teacher who d 
alert at all times, may well et 
system by keeping on hand s 
_ grape or other fruit juices. | az 
local druggist could deliver 
hour each day som nou! 
The few minutes co 
of an eee | bev 
‘repaid in rer 
‘and steady 
"pleasing 2 
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Success tor 
the Young Musician 


“By 


JAN SMETERLIN 


Eminent Interpreter of Chopin 


Jan Smeterlin was born in Bielsko, small Polish 
He is now a British subject and lives, 
winter and in Monte Carlo in the 
romantic picture of the 
par excellence); swims 
Italian, Polish, Russian, 
detective and mystery 


summer time. He 
temperamental artist. He 
well; loves the sea; 
Swedish, Spanish and 
stories on the market. 


poetic of all virtuosi of today. He seems to make 
than any other artist—Editorial Note. 


HOUSANDS OF NEW 

MUSICIANS spring up; 

and every year new names 
re added to the lists of “careers 
1 the making.” Some _ succeed, 
mong a much greater number 
vho fail; and therein lies per- 
aps one of the sternest conditions 
ny music student can contemplate. 
\ musical career is, of course, a 
omewhat mysterious thing. One 
annot always discover just why 
ome fail and others achieve recog- 
ition and renown; why one, who 
eems so slated for greatness, finally 
isappears ; why another, with more 
ersistence than genius, grows into 
musical celebrity. So many things 
re involved in the development of 
musical career that it is difficult 
nd dubious for one to give advice 
nd believe that it will produce the 
esults that are intended. Each per- 
on is confronted with problems 
hat require specific treatment for 
is individual needs. 

One may wonder then, what are 
he most essential prerequisites for 
_ successful career. “Have I what 
$ required?” and “ew hat then is 
nost important?” or, as you Amer- 
cans say, “Have I what it takes?” 
Phese are questions that students 
Iways have asked, and that they 
vill continue to propose. Some 
mswers will ever remain the same, 
vhile others will vary to fit chang- 
ig conditions. An infinite urge to prevail must dominate. 

To begin with, art is an obsession. To become a suc- 
ss, One must be, in a sense, obsessed and overcome 
yy the spirit of art so that expression is a necessity. 
[his is the root from which all other developments must 
row. Great artists are swept into art and are moved 
ind controlled by it beyond any volition of their own. In 
hem the urge of art is so tremendous that, of its own 
se essity, it has to find some means of expression. Some 
s are more intrigued by the idea of being artists 
han by art itself. Merely wanting to become an artist is 

] enough. In the case of those who would like to be 

tat artists, and have talent, their desire can benefit 
tremendously; but they must be aided and inspired 
at they can find their way. 


The One Essential 


— MOST IMPORTANT POSSESSION of any student is a 
ral talent. Nothing can be accomplished without it; 
es this natural endowment, there must be the 
! to develop it. The whole process of achieve- 

’sic means much hard work. One dare not be 
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Smeterlin as perhaps the greatest of living Chopin interpreters and one of the most 
more friends and fewer enemies 


some forty years ago. 
in London during the 
traditional or 
most expertly (lobster 
English, French, German, 
Dutch; and reads all the 


of two continents recognize 


tour, 


JAN SMETERLIN 


An Interview Secured Especially for 
The Etude Music Magazine 


By OLIVER DANIEL 


lazy. Although I learn things easily and quickly, I have 
had to work very hard; and so must every other artist. 
One must practice. This I do nearly every day; although, 
when one is touring from country to country, it is often 
difficult. In regard to memorizing compositions, this seems 
for me one of the simplest matters to be considered. On 
concert tours it is often very annoying, when one wants 
to work and practice, to be continually disturbed with 
other matters. There are the managers, newspaper re- 
porters, students, admirers and a hundred other things 
that absorb one’s time and energy. Often it is necessary 
that these business matters shall be given attention before 
practice. Music as a career is really a business that is 
altogether removed from music as an art. Many students 
would be amazed at the big business organizations behind 
the managerial offices to be found in New York and 
London. 

Music study and the subsequent launching of a musical 
career demand money. Many students receive considerable 
financial aid from patrons and various organizations; 
while many others, and sometimes the very finest, are 
strangely required to carve out their own difficult paths 


unaided. At best the building of a musical career 
is both difficult and expensive. These conditions 
the student might as well know from the begin- 


ning and so save himself the shock of finding it out 
too late. The saying of this is not intended to be 
discouraging; but the road will not be flower 
strewn. The young musician may have to supply 
his own backing and still achieve his end. It can 
be done but it certainly will not be so rapid as 
under more favorable conditions. 
The Late Beginner Encouraged 
ALTHOUGH MOST INSTRUMENTALISTS have begun 
their studies while still very young, this does not 
mean that success cannot be achieved by those 
who begin later. The first time I ever played a 
concerto with orchestra was at only eight years of 
age. It was in Poland, and I played the beautiful 
“Concerto in C major’ of Mozart. At nine I 
played the Lizst Hungarian Fantasy with orchestra. 
People there expected me to turn into another 
child prodigy, but my father would have none of 
that. I entered the Gymnasium (high school) to 
study Greek, Latin, mathematics and all of the 
studies that were given there. I then studied music 
with a bandmaster. He was a very musical man, but I 
did not really learn a great deal about technic until years 
later when, at eighteen, I went to Godowsky in Vienna. 
One must, however, have the musical talent first; one 
must have it growing inside from the very beginning or 
he never will get it later. Godowsky was a wonderful 
little man and an excellent teacher. In Vienna I also 
studied law, and how different my life might have been 
had I turned out to be a lawyer. 
Personally, I am not concerned and interested in fame. 
My own career has been slow and gradual. I had to 
teach continually, in order to give a concert, at first in 


Vienna, and later in other cities. Whenever there was 
enough money, there would be another recital. My first 


concert tour developed an engagement to play in Jugo- 
slavia and later in Spain. Tours in Holland, France, 
England, Scandinavia, and throughout all of Europe, 
followed; then came America; and recently I visited 
Asia to play in the Dutch East Indies. 

When very young it was fun to go on tours in the 
Balkans and in more exotic and far away places. Many 
of these countries are now too poor for concerts, and 
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my schedules in other parts of Europe and 
America are so pressing that there is no 
longer time to visit some of these interesting 
parts of the world. The last time I played in 
Poland all of the receipts were given to the 
native musicians. It is now quite some time 
since I have played in Poland. I used to go 
there often, and at such times would 
always stay with my dear friend Karol 
Szymanowski, who died a short time ago. 
Many of his compositions have been used 
on my programs in America, and I hope 
to give his concerto its first American per- 
formance. It is a remarkable piece of 
music. I cannot forget the thrill of hearing 
it for the first time. I had learned the 
piano part but had never heard the orches- 
tral version until it was on my program 
in London time ago. It is an im- 
mense and sweeping work. Both Toscanini 
and Koussevitzky have been very much 
interested in this concerto, and Stokowski 
desired to do it last year; but I was on 
the Conte di Savoia somewhere near the 
Azores when his cablegram was received, 
and, of course, could not come back with 
other concerts scheduled. 

Sometimes one finds a wonderful talent 
with all the things required of a great 
musician; one endowed with natural 
musical instincts, sense of rhythm and 
form, great interpretative insight and the 
sensitive and intuitive spirit of a great 
artist, yet who does not have the technical 
abilities to bring out all that he knows 
and feels. Many of such people are blessed 
with everything but grace or the me- 
chanical abilities to give form to their 
interpretations and ideas. Sometimes it is 
a matter of bad beginnings; but at any rate 
it would be better if they became conduc- 
tors instead of trying vainly to accomplish 
what may be impossible. What is the use 


some 


of having temperament if you have not 
the technic to exhibit it? 

Art Becomes Universal 
ALTHOUGH THE VIEWPOINTS on art may 


differ in various parts of the world, there 
seems to be very little difference between 
those of the European and American. Na- 
tionality and religion have but little effect 
upon the artist. In the south of Europe 
the operatic instinct is more developed, and 
there are other minor divergences; but, 
even in Java, we recently found the appre- 
ciation and response very similar to those 
of other climes visited. 

Students ask “What should I study? 
What should I play?” They should be 
more enterprising and look through all the 
great wealth of musical literature. They 
should practice only the great masterpieces. 
Life is too short to be wasted on separated 
exercises. There are so many problems in 
great music itself that it seems silly to 
concoct special exercises for practice. If 
one can do the Paganini Variations he need 
not do the “51 Studies” of Brahms, because 
everything to be found in the “Studies” is 
also in the Variations; and there is music 
besides. Everything one needs may be 
found in great music, so why waste time 
in learning exercises that will never be 
used. 

So much has been neglected, not only 
among moderns but also among the stand- 
ard composers. Schubert sonatas have been 
used often on my programs. There are 
the great “Sonata in B-flat,” and the 
“Sonata in A minor, Op. 143,” the latter 
of which is one of the most perfect of his 
works. It is a fine and intimate work, 
almost too intimate for the huge audiences 
and enormous concert halls of today. The 
same might be said about the Fantasie in G 
major. It is a marvelous work—one of 
the best in the world. One should be able 
to play movements alone, instead of play- 
ing the complete sonatas of Schubert: The 
“Sonata in D major, Op. 53,” is a truly 
great work and one of Schubert's best. 
Although at times it seems too long, I find 
it a more real and even greater work than 
the “Sonata in B-flat,” which, although 
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a beautiful work, requires a very musical 
audience to appreciate and understand it. 
Where is more charm than in the fascinat- 
ing last movement of this sonata? 

Mozart concertos have been long neg- 
lected. Only a few have been performed, 
while most pianists seem to forget there 
are so many more. The one in B-flat (K. 
V. 450), with its graceful opening melody 
in thirds. and the gay bouncing final move- 
ment, is too seldom studied or played. 
There is also the more often heard “Con- 
certo in A major,’ of which I am very 
fond; but pianists should look up the ones 
in E-flat, G major, and several others 
among these charming but rarely heard 
works. 

Haydn, except among students, has been 
long absent from pianists’ programs. There 
are also the Haydn sonatas for violin and 
piano, which should be played. They are 
fully as beautiful as Mozart’s. At the pres- 
ent they interest me much more. It is 
amazing how near Beethoven is to Haydn 
—nearer even than Mozart. 

When studying in Vienna I used to play 


all he wrote. Conductors too often engage 
me to play his concertos; but, strangely 
enough, I play nearly as many of the works 
of other composers as of Chopin. Some 
kind souls* seem to think that it is because 
of my Polish birth that I play his works 
so well. I am afraid, however, that this is 
no explanation, for there are plenty of 
Poles who cannot play Chopin at all. With 
the mazurkas it is a somewhat different 
matter. Unless one has had training in 
Poland, or has lived there and has seen 
the mazurka danced, he is apt to go wrong. 
A foreigner might live in Poland and easily 
get to understand this musical form. The 
term masurka is really a collective name. 
It comes from the district that the Mazury 
occupy. There are vastly different types 
of accents and rhythms. Among the differ- 
ent kinds of mazurkas one finds the oberek, 
the kuiawiak and others. It is in a way the 
same as using jazz as a collective name, 
when it takes in fox-trots, two-steps, blues, 
truckin, and so on. It is a coincidence, 
but at the moment I do not think of one 
pianist, who is not a Pole or a Russian, 


NADIA BOULANGER, famous French pianist, composer, con- 
ductor, and teacher, conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in rehearsal for a concert in which she was guest conductor. 


more compositions of Brahms than of any 
other composer. My friends identified me 
with Brahms rather than Chopin. I often 
play the Paganini-Brahms Variations, and 
am also fond of the Variations on aw Orig- 
inal Theme, Op. 21, No. 1, with which 
more students should become familiar. 


Neglected Heroes 


PRESENT TIME LISzT, too, seems 
fallen into disfavor and neglect; 
a sense, this is unjustified, con- 
sidering the great place he has had in the 
development of piano literature. His 
“Etudes” certainly have a definite place 
beside those of Chopin. The same theme 
of Paganini that Brahms used for his 
Variations, and that Rachmaninoff has used 
in his Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra, 
was used by Liszt quite unusually in one 
of his “Etudes.” It is the grandfather of 
both of the later sets cf variations. 
Audiences and managers like to attach 
labels to artists. One is a Beethoven spe- 
cialist, another is a Chopin specialist, a 
Schumann specialist or a Mozart specialist. 
No student should make the mistake of 
trying to specialize, without first knowing 
and playing all of the great music he can. 
In many countries I have been tagged 
with the “Chopin specialist’ label. It is 
true that a great deal of Chopin has 
appeared on my programs and that many 
of these have been all Chopin. With Chopin 
one cannot go wrong, and I play nearly 
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and, in 


who plays mazurkas well. With other 


works of Chopin, this is not the case. 


The Eternal Program Question 


IN PLANNING PROGRAMS one cannot always 
play just the works he likes best. The audi- 
ence must be kept in mind, if one wishes 
to develop a concert following. Some 
managers were distressed when I decided 
to play the “Hammerclavier Sonata” of 
Beethoven on my programs this year. One 
Swedish manager said it would be possible 
only because I had such a following that 
wanted to hear me play other things. Eyen 
in America the same thing occurred. Yet 
it is a glorious work, and I really think 
it is better to play only a part of it than 
the whole sonata, even though some 
musicians consider it scandalous and radi- 
cal to do so. It pleased me that one critic 
mentioned that when I played the Adagio 
and Fugue, this was certainly justified, 
enabling one to hear some of Beethoven's 
profoundest music without being mentally 
fatigued by having to listen first to two 
other very long movements. 

Magnificent best describes the “Ham- 
merclavier Sonata.” It is terribly difficult, 
as it demands the greatest amount of 
concentration. If there is the slightest dis- 
turbance or nervousness it is ruined. When 
playing the whole sonata, I have felt that 
by the time the Adagio was reached people 
might be tired because of its length. If the 

(Continued on Page 757) 


Encouragement 
Versus 
Criticism 
By 
GERTRUDE H. FRAZER 


How MANy TIMEs have we teachers beer 
faced with the problem of the discouraged 
pupil? To be sure, a child may recognize 
his lack of perfection of some particular 
difficulty which can be overcome only by 
persistence and diligence, and may appear 
discouraged for a lesson or two over such 
a difficulty; but what of the child who 
comes for his lesson week after week with — 
a listless, “don’t care,” uninterested atti- 
tude, with a wall of diffidence about him 
which it seems impossible to penetrate? ; 

In a large percentage of such cases, the 
blame may be placed upon the shoulda 
of the parents, who, day after day, at the 
most inopportune times (to the child)ye 
call out—‘“Is your practicing done?” a 
“T haven’t heard any practicing to-day.” 
Oh, hateful, fateful, warning! What in-~ 
spiration (?) in its tuneful words! Surely — 
it must become as distasteful to the parent, 
as so often to the boy or girl, who may 
have a secret desire to become at least 
somewhat proficient, but who literally hates 
that daily “call to practice.” 

Not long ago my class included a boy 
pupil who worked exceedingly well during 
his lesson period, careful, thoughtful, pa- 
tient, and whom we thought would some 
day become a splendid pianist. He really 
seemed to enjoy his lessons, and enjoyed 
hearing good music as well. But gradually 
his enthusiasm dwindled definitely, week 
by week, even though his lesson periods ap- 
peared to fascinate him after he got started 
and he became engrossed in the problem 
at hand. On asking him what had happened 
that he seemed so listless and uninterested — 
when he came for his weekly lessons, his — 
reply was prompt, and right to the point. 

“Aw-gee!” he complained, “You'd get_ 
discouraged, too, if every time you played 
anything your mother hollered out to you 
that you had made some mistake—whether 
you had or not!’ Which found a sym- 
pathetic echo in my heart. 

And, come to find out, the boy was being 
continually criticised, whether he “played” 
pieces for which he had received a star for 
accomplishment, or whether he just “prac-_ 
ticed” a piece, or scales, or exercises, which 
might have been comparatively new to him. 

Oh, mothers and fathers, do you not see 
how easily you may defeat your best and 
most earnest desires for your children, by 
continually tearing down, instead of reén- 
forcing the foundation? What matter a few 
mistakes, if a gentle remark like “That 
was a little better; do you suppose you 
could try again without making that funn 
little slip in the third measure ?”—urge 
the child on to more intelligent and better 
work. Or—‘‘Mary, while ’'m getting suppet 
on the table do you suppose you could ple 
over that new little piece you had th 
week? It is so pretty and I'd love to have 
a little music while I finish up supper. 

Children react to a spirit of helpfulnes: 
so readily; but how will they react 
constant criticism? Why should they 
if they find that the very effort draws for 
continual nagging? . 

Oh, that we teachers might have clas: 
in psychology for parents, if need be, 
help bring about a changed attitude 
the part of parents, as well as the ch 
toward the so-called hated practice peri 

x* * * * * 

“There still is more joy among ele 
visioned musicians and music-lovers 
one composer who writes a real 1 
than over ninety and nine moderni. 
jugglers who cover pages with 
mere notes.”—The Musical Cot 


SURE, the lazy are always 
us. There is nothing to be done 
that. But if you have an ounce 
e in not being one of them and your 
lessons fail to show enough of 
improvement, it will be well to 
an analytical eye on your practice 
1. For therein lies a taproot of all 
successes and failures. 

ice probably means one of two 
s to you. Either it is a cherished hour 
elf-expression and great accomplish- 
-one to which you look eagerly for- 
with an insatiable desire of conquest; 
e which you despise with every fiber 
sur being. You may see in it the 
ng line between you and success, or 


an hour of drudgery through which 
plod with the indifference of a feel- 
ss automaton, because your teacher 
be waiting to hear the sad result at 
nevitable end of the week. 
the first of these coincides with your 
attitude toward practicing, rest as- 
that the first and most important 
site for enabling you to become a pro- 
t pianist is in your possession. It is 
itense interest in the end you wish 
in and the will to attain it. If not, 
perhaps the following suggestions 
elp you to see your practice period 
ew and more interesting light. At 
rate, give them just a month’s trial 
ve will wager no one will have to tell 
ff the remarkable improvement in your 


W hat is Practice? 


YONE KNOWS THAT “practice makes 
ct.” However, a famous master of 

said at one time that to “learn” 
> parrot-fashion, that is, by continual 


Musica 
DICTIONARY 


reality, not learning at all. For 
earned is soon forgotten, once 
Whereas music learned through 
ng, through analysis and a slow 
manner of progression, until the 
been reached where any portion 
n be taken out and played skill- 
vhen played in its entirety, sound 


er be forgotten. It may 
measures will all come back 


just been improvised—that — 


Make 


Your Practice Period 


Protitable 


“By 


GLORIA F. PUGLEY 


on the side. But, to begin with, every good 
workman should have tools. The pianist 
certainly is no exception, and there are 
four of these which are absolutely essential. 


They are: 
1. A notebook in which to record the 
lessons. 


This will rarely be used by your- 
self except in the case of recording 
the amount of time practiced on 


each day, if your teacher desires it. 
A dictionary of musical terms. 

A lesson will seldom pass without 
it being used several times. 

3. Another notebook to record your 

impressions as they occur to you 
from day to day. 
This will turn out to become a sort 
of diary concerning your musical 
life. In it will go tricks of learn- 
ing which you have discovered; 
how you improved certain faults; 
and so on. In short, where you 
stumbled and how you remedied 
the situation. This book will later 
on become an invaluable asset, as 
it will contain the facts of prac- 
tical experience. 

4. A manuscript notebook. 

5. The addition of a metronome to the 
above is optional, depending on. 
whether or not the teacher advises 

i it. 

Now then, once you are seated at the 
piano, stay there till that period of prac- 
tice is finished. It is imperative that every- 
one in the house be told beforehand that 
you are about to begin practicing and must 
not be disturbed for anything whatsoever. 
In fact, this should be a fixed understand- 
ing in the household. Disturbance breaks 
the train of thought, and consequently up- 
sets the whole lesson. 


i) 


Practice That \s Practice 


NExT, po Not DASH THROUGH the lesson 
any old way, hit or miss, with one eye on 
the clock. Be systematic. Plan intelligently 
so that each section will come in its right- 
ful order. Keep the mind centered on what 
you are doing, and you will find that the 
hands of the clock go around all too 
rapidly. : 


ly The scales, of course, are to be taken 
- first, in order to give the fingers flexibility 
and to put the mind in the correct think- 


ing mood. Practice them slowly, increas- 
ing the velocity very gradually as _per- 
fection is achieved. 

It is not sufficient to know vaguely how 
a scale goes, even when it is found that 
it can be played once or twice correctly. 
The third time may just be your downfall. 
Generally speaking, two dozen times is not 
too many to run over a fairly well learned 
scale. However, new and difficult ones will 
naturally take a little longer to master. 

Think what you are playing. Play scales 
forward, backward, middle to beginning, 
middle to end, fifth to beginning, third to 
end. Play them in every conceivable way, 
until you have an accurate mental picture 
of every note in that scale. 

When you have done as well as you can 
on the scales, begin on the review studies. 


This is perhaps the most important part 


of the whole lesson, for it represents per- 
fection in its final stage. The pieces and 
studies have been already learned; your 
teacher has heard you play them and has 
given suggestions as to where they may 
be improved. And now it is your job to 
polish them off. 

The weak points may have been marked 
out with remarks such as, “keep fingers 
curved,” or “lift fingers high,” “count care- 
fully here,” or “watch the fingering.” 
Sometimes a note may be encased with 
red pencil like this, 


which undoubtedly means that one is to 
be sure the third finger is put over, or 
under, as the case may be. 

The next time a perplexing passage ap- 
pears, say one of those ascending-descend- 
ing passages that has to be squeezed in, 
try doing this. In your manuscript note- 
book write down the passage in large notes 
as illustrated in Fig. 2, which is the next 


to final measure of the Valse in D-flat by 


Chopin. 


Then decide what chord is the basis of 
this passage and write it down on the staff 


above. 


On the same staff, after it, write the scale 
of the same name. 

Now, if there are sharps or flats in the 
chord and scale, they are bound to repeat 
themselves in the passage, provided they 
have not been altered by a natural, a double 
sharp, or double flat. If there are many 
of these, write them in beside the corre- 
sponding notes, as in Ex. 4. 


Ex.4 


Where there are double sharps or double 
flats, rewrite the passage, altering the notes 


to read temporarily as they are played. In 
the twenty-fourth measure of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 2 is this cadenza. 


——— a 


ScSSPCCcECEE a 


—— 


As with the Chopin cadenza, just studied, 
write first the tonic chord of the key of 
the passage, and then its scale. 


Ex.6 


Then rewrite the complete cadensa as 
directed at the beginning of this para- 
graph, and you will have this to study 
temporarily. 


Temporarily is used here because it is 
not to be understood that it is permissible 
to go through all your music practice in 
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this manner. It should be resorted to only 
when the passage is very difficult and 
learning it any other way seems impossible. 

No doubt great music masters will dis- 
pute this procedure as not being the best 
method in the world to be used; but it is 
a workable one and cannot do any harm 
if followed as outlined, but will do lots of 
good for those who are a shade on this 
side of the phenomenally ingenious. All of 
this rewriting must be done on a sheet of 
manuscript music paper and the printed 
page not touched. 

When these three things have been done, 
compare them. First play the chord, then 
the scale, then the passage as you have 
written it. Then play from the original, 
then from yours again. First one and then 
the other, until you can play it “with per- 
fect ease from the original. All this takes 
a little more time, but the rewards in the 
end will repay the trouble a thousandfold. 


From here on the routine is the same 
throughout the new exercises and pieces. 
Remember to take everything slowly at 


first, each hand, then both. Stop to learn 
how, where, when and why you must do 
things. Be certain of the key before you 
begin—also, of the time and of the expres- 
sion marks. Count aloud when practicing, 
as it establishes the rhythm firmly in mind; 
and, if you are slow to get the swing of 
new music, your teacher to write in 
the counts of a few measures at the begin- 
ning, or wherever it is especially difficult, 
tie the “and” notes of the bass with those 
of the treble. 

A vocal teacher in 
once told me to take a breath whenever 
I came to a comma in songs. The same 
principal may be applied to learning to play 
new pieces, and especially when memoriz- 
ing. Whenever the phrasing indicates a 
hesitation, stop and learn that phrase, then 
proceed on to the next phrase, and so on, 
till the entire piece is mastered. 

When memorizing do the same, except 
that after a passage has been learned by 
sight, try doing it without the music. 

Always leave the memory work till last, 
though, as it is very tiring and will, if 
tackled earlier in the lesson, leave you 
with little enthusiasm for anything else. 

An excellent stimulant, for putting one 
in the right mood for any piece, is to run 
over the scale associated with that par- 
ticular piece, say half a dozen times. 

Of course there is nothing high and 
technical about the above suggestions. 
There was not meant to be. If there was, 
you probably would not have read this far. 
But they were helpful to myself, and I al- 
ways say, “What’s sauce for the goose” 
cae , and so on. 

Seriously though, your teacher—fine per- 
son that he, or she, may be—cannot learn 
your lessons for you. He can merely show 
you how to learn them yourself. Just as a 
cleric symbolizes Divinity, so does your 
music teacher symbolize all that is excel- 
lence in music study. Believe in him im- 
plicitly and cooperate with him to the very 
best of your ability. 

Let us close with one last bit of en- 
couragement, or perhaps it might be dis- 
couragement; but let me say only this: 
“Tf you will you can; but, if you won’t— 
that, my friend, is indeed a different story. 
It is the “I will!” that wins. 


ask 


the public schools 


* * * K * 


“In music the Artisan is the good, prac- 
tical, executive workman: he is a crafts- 
man—the performer in bands, the church 
organist, the choir-trainer, and the average 
teacher. The Artist, strictly speaking, is 
the composer or performer of talent ‘who 
detects and applies the law from obserwva- 
tion of the works of genius’; he is in- 
structed in the art of composition and 
interpretation, and he makes music accord- 
ing to established rules, speaking the lan- 
guage that has been prepared for him by 
the entire race of creators."—Eva Mary 
Grew in The British Musician. 
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Music of Worth in the Movies 


By VERNA ARVEY 


EVERY SUMMER, when Werner Janssen 
(noted American composer and conductor ) 
returns to Hollywood from his duties in 
the East, he is given a film assignment. His 
latest original musical score is that for 
Walter Wanger’s “Winter Carnival’, star- 
ring Ann Sheridan and Richard Carlson. 
The score is unusually long, as Mr. Jans- 
said to have composed sixty-two 
minutes of music. He also made his own 
orchestrations and conducted. Rumor has it 
that all the work of creation was done in 
ten days, and that the scoring was com- 
pleted in five—truly a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and one that must have left the young 
composer exhausted at its conclusion. 
When Mr. Janssen was once asked his 
opinions on film music, he replied, “There 
isn’t very much that I can say-for my mu- 
other than what I endeavor to project 
in my work; therefore I can only beg to 
be excused from confusing with words 
what I feel I state more clearly in my own 
medium, the music itself.” Indeed, his film 


sen is 


sic, 


_ film 


America, was engaged to compose original 
music for Warner Brothers’ film starring 
Bette Davis and Errol Flynn. This picture 
was first titled “Elizabeth and Essex”. It 
was subsequently renamed several times, 
and now is known as “The Lady and the 
Knight”; but even this title may be changed 
ere the present article appears in print. 

At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, 
“Balalaika” is in production at the 
time of writing. Ilona Massey and Nelson 
Eddy sing in it and Feodor Chaliapin, Jr., 
son of the famous Russian singer, is said to 
be making his screen début in it. Dalies 
Frantz, rapidly becoming known as one of 
America’s foremost native concert pianists, 
also appears in it, both as actor and per- 
former. He plays the piano in a cafe scene. 
For this picture, Herbert Stothart 
made an opera sequence out of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” music, simpli- 
fying it and adding lyrics. Just how 
effective this will be can be determined only 
upon seeing and hearing the finished 


the 


“PSSST—WHAT’S THE SCORE?” 


music is graphic and does speak for itself. 
It is admirably suited to the subject, what- 
ever that subject may be, in each different 
picture. It will be recalled that his most 
notable screen score was that for “The 
General Died at Dawn”, several years ago, 
when his colorful, suggestively oriental tone 
poem set a remarkable background for the 
drama, and this despite the fact that Mr. 
Janssen is reported not to have been en- 
tirely pleased with the cutting and final 
presentation of the music in contrast to his 
original conception of it. 

A recent Russian film, “Alexander Nev- 
sky”, starring Nikolai Cherkassov, has en- 
listed the services of one of the world’s 
foremost contemporary composers, Serge 
Prokofieff. Almost every field of musical 
creation has found this musician an eager 
participant ; almost every great musical or- 
ganization in the world has performed his 
serious compositions; so it follows that his 
original musical scores for films are mu- 
sically significant. 

Another composer, Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold, famous in Europe as well ‘as in 


product ! 


The new film of Paramount Studios, 


“Man About Town”, made use of an elec- 


tric metronome invented by James Morri- 
son after many years of labor. This has a 
controlled buzzer system to mark any 
tempo with absolute precision. Action on 
the set was timed with the buzzer, and the 
device was later used to facilitate scoring 
and cutting. It was calculated to have saved 
the studio much time and money in this 
musical production and to have improved 


the quality and smoothness of the music, 


especially in such scenes as the eccentric 
dance sequence done by Rochester (Eddie 
Anderson). Mr. Morrison’s invention was 
shown to a group of musicians several 
years ago and was found to be able to in- 
dicate several different rhythms, or time 
values, at the same time. It was seen, how- 
ever, to be not so intricate as Henry Co- 
well’s Rhymicon, invented a great many 
years ago, in which an infinitely greater 
number of simultaneous rhythms could be 
heard, each one indicated clearly by the 
machine, 


has . 


Use and Misuse 
of the 


Metronome 
By 
W. F. GATES 


O SAY “METRONOME?” to ma 
Pianists means simply a figure at th 
beginning of a piece, and then a ma 
scramble over the keys trying to keep 
with the relentless clockwork. The figt 
tells them how fast some one else ¢a 
play it. But the machine generally beat: 

them to the end. d 
The speed indication was Maelzel’s orig. 
inal intention; but the metronome developer 
unexpected pedagogical possibilities an 
became a pianistic educational factor 6 
valued possibilities—but too little recog 
nized as such by the pianistic public. 
Some teachers fear that the use of the 
metronome will instill into the pupil an 
chanical rigidity inimical to the express 
of sentiment. This fear is groundless, f 
“playing in time” is the foundation of al 
musical art. 
Before the artistically inaccurat 
ritardando the accellerando, the rubato, th 
hold—must come the artistically accurate 
strict time. Most persons need an aid { 
accomplish this, and hence the metronome 
Many know of it, but few make the he 
use of it. 


The Governed Gait 


PLAYING IN EXACT TIME may be designates 
as the musical straight line; and rubat 
accellerated or ritarded speed, be called z 
line, curved according to a preconceive 
idea or design. 

Without a basic precision of time, om 
plays with an indefinite wobble, “a crookec 
man going down a crooked lane.” Wi 
rhythmic precision as a basis, one’s attempt 
at rubato are variations from a _ crooket 
line, not from a straight one. 

It may solace both teacher and p 
to know that none of the great pia 
was more addicted to the use of the metre 
nome than was Chopin, the master 
rubato in composition and performan 

As an index of the desired speed of % 
composition, the metronome mark has i 
one purpose; but an equally important! 
function of the metronome is the develo 
ment of reliability in the performer. Set 
slow tempo, it establishes control a 
restraint. The indication gradually i 
creased, it carries the accuracy if 
speedier realms, or shows the player 
he is. not ready for speed. 


Hasten Slowly 
WHEN THE PUPIL is given to keybos 
“stammering,” it is well to set the indicat 
to a moderate speed and then to demé 
that there be no stopping for mistakes, 
hesitations, but an intent progression W! 
the metronome, “let the chips fall wh 
they may.” Such practice to be used “o 
when prescribed by the doctor.” 
The metronome may be a great 
‘systematic progress. For days or 
one may practice a passage with a de! 
index of gain. ‘ 
Humanity is subject to varie 
temperament and hence in Bee: 
ness may be due to physical condi 
worry, to laziness, to lassitude—or 
spirits; but the metronome will hole 
on all of them equalizing the 1 
to-day with the downs of yesterday 
unquestioned equalizer. The time 
also makes for lack of worry ¢ 
uncertainty. One does not have t 
is doing as well as yeste 
know he is or is not. He do 
to ss at this week's progres: 
en i ia Se diner: 
(Continued on Page 757 
oe iis 


Music As 
An Anaesthetic 


- By 
EDWARD PODOLSKY, M. D. 


The opinions given in this article are those selected by its author, 
and they have not been subjected to further scientific corroboration by 
THe Erupe. For many centuries many thinkers have considered music 
desirable as an anaesthetic—Editor’s Note. 


AOR YEARS doctors have been ex- 
ploring the wonderful possibilities of 
» music, and they have found that it 
erts a most favorable influence on a 
eat many bodily conditions. It aids the 
seased mind to assume a normal state; 
stimulates a waning heart and circulatory 
stem; it whips nerves and muscles into 
tivity. But, perhaps the’ most astonishing 
all, music is the enemy of pain. 
Many years ago Dr. Hunter noted 
ninution of pain as an effect of music, 
his experiments on a group of patients 
Holensburg Hospital. Not long there- 
er, Dr. Mays obtained a notable reduc- 
m of pain in a patient suffering from 
uritis, when music in minor moods was 
xyed. Miss Harriet Seymour found that 
en patients were entering or emerging 
ym the anaesthetic state, in war hospitals, 
> hearing of music had good results. 


MUSIC AS AN ANTIDOTE 


Tarantella, a Mediterranean dance of a rapid, 
whirling character, was believed a cure for the supposedly poison- 
ous sting of the tarantula spider, from which it 
derived this name. 


his appearance in Dublin, Ireland. He used 
to troop around the city with a band of 
musicians, offering to extract teeth with- 
out pain. When a patient appeared for a 
tooth extraction, the band struck up a lively 
air, which was kept up during the opera- 
tion. The patient usually testified that no 
pain was felt during the extraction. 


Tooth Out, Turn Off the Music! 


WITHIN THE FEW YEARS PASSED, dentists 
in this country have come to realize that 
there might be something in this Indian 
doctor’s practice. Dr. Elmer S. Best, of 
Minneapolis, has devised a dental chair 
which provides music as an anaesthetic 
Fr while dental operations are in progress. A 
og = ee 
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SINGING BRINGS PEACE 
TO A SICK MIND 
lusic as a psychiatric aid is clearly illus- 
ated here in “The Madness of Hugo van 
r Goes”, a painting by Emile Wauters. 
‘an der Goes was a famous pupil of Van 
yck, who lost his reason in disappoint- 
ment over a tragic love affair. 


In more recent years Drs. Buck and 
eil, of Kane Hospital, at Kane, Penn- 
ania, performed surgical operations to 
accompaniment of music, maintaining 
t cheerful music on the phonograph, 
ted to suit the patient’s nationality, ye : 
and tastes, reduced suffering and : ; ; NS a ae 
d the attitude of the patient. 
ently a young man chose the strains 
t played on his favorite harmonica, 
of having the usual anaesthetic, 


- was able to go through this 
put appreciable pain. 

years ago an Indian doctor, who 
Ity of extracting teeth, made 
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OFFICE HOURS 
WITH MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 
A Quack, on a public market, pulling teeth “to music.” 


DAVID PLAYS AND SINGS 
FOR THE TROUBLED KING 
Here, in a famous Biblical scene, the germ 
of musical therapy can already be ob- 
served. King Saul was an ailing and prob- 
ably neurotic person to whom David's 
gentle songs were a mental balm. 


reproducing and amplifying system, built 
into his operating chair, is used to maintain 
auditory contact with the patient's mastoid 
bone while the dentist is drilling. 

Music, by traveling through the bones, 
drowns the grinding noises and lessens the 
wincing. It is done by a novel use of the 
latest bone conduction instruments devel- 
oped originally for the deaf. Tipped back, 
the patient’s head comes in contact with 
two plates fixed in the headrest. They are 
the new sound-bone conduction plates and 
are attached to a phonograph by wires 
leading into another room. No sound is 
audible to the ears; but when the head 
touches the plates they transmit the music 
perfectly through the bones, and the pain 
occasioned by the déntal operation is con- 
siderably diminished. 

In the course of a description of the 
exact details of using percain as a spinal 
anaesthetic, together with an analysis of 
the results, Rusca, of Locarno, makes this 
interesting suggestion of using music to 
soothe a patient during an operation. As 
soon as the patient is placed on the table 
he is given a pair of headphones, through 
which he hears nothing but music broad- 
cast by means of a radio-gramophone ap- 
paratus. Care must be taken, states this 
authority, to choose music suitable to the 
condition of the patient. Not only do the 
headphones effectively isolate the patient 
from the sounds of the operating theater, 
but the stimulus is also a useful counter- 
action to the painful stimulus provided by 
the surgical proceedings. Patients afforded 
this comforting addition to spinal an- 
aesthesia have remarked on how quickly 
the time of the operation seemed to pass. 

How does music fight pain? Psychol- 
ogists have a ready answer. Dr. Diserens, 
who has devoted a great deal of thought 
to this particular problem, says: “Music, 
as experiments amply demonstrate, evokes, 
or tends to evoke motor reactions. In any 
case incipient motor reactions probably re- 
sult even where imagery is alone detected. 
These in turn arouse a large number of 
proprioceptive sensations, which may pos- 
sibly be very faint but, when added to the 
intense auditory sensations, greatly increase 
the total sensations and tend to be lost or 
crowded into a marginal position. 

Whatever the explanation, music is a 
real enemy of pain, pain of both body and 
mind. In the latter condition it is being 
used with great success in mental hospitals. 
In the former it is proving an interesting 
competitor with ether and chloroform. 


O FAR WE HAVE ASSUMED 
that every note in music is part of a 


chord, and that every melody moves 
in perfect teamwork with the shifting har- 
mony beneath it. This is not always true. 
Sometimes a melody will scamper up and 
down the scales over a single sustained 
chord. Sometimes a melody will keep get- 
ting ahead of its harmony, or lagging be- 
hind it, resulting in a conflict of unrelated 
tones. Sometimes we will hear a chord 
with one note definitely out of its proper 
place; then a moment later the misplaced 
note will find its true location, and what 
was a distinctly unsatisfactory situation will 
become once more serene. Sometimes a 
bass note will stubbornly keep hammering 
away at a monotone regardless of the 
changing chords above it. 

Such examples of lack of teamwork add 
greatly to the excitement and suspense in 
a piece of music. A love story in which all 
goes smoothly is not half so interesting as 
one in which the lovers are kept apart— 
perhaps by a wicked uncle or a letter gone 
astray—and are united only in the final 
paragraph. So with a piece of music, when 
the melody strays from the harmony our 
attention is aroused, and we do not relax 
again until the two are reunited. 

In music this little drama may repeat it- 
self as often as four or five times in the 
course of a single measure. Whenever it 
does, we find notes that do not belong to 
any chord—notes which are hoboes, in- 
truders and outlaws. 

How shall we explain these foreign 
notes? Such notes are called inharmonic or 
non-harmonic. They do not belong to the 
harmony, they cannot be explained by any 
theories of chord structures; but they are 
important and effective devices in the 
language of music. 

When a note appears which does not 
belong to the chord accompanying it, and 
then dissolves into one which does, we re- 
ceive a delayed feeling of satisfaction which 
is doubly pleasant to the ear when heard. 
It is like the extra enjoyment we get from 
pleasure when it follows pain—or like the 
satisfaction which comes from seeing a 
wrong righted, or something askew straight- 
ened. It is an effect heightened by contrast. 
When we hear an out of place note, our 
ears tell us that it does not belong there. 
The chord sounds incomplete. Our anticipa- 
tion becomes aroused. We want the music 
to do something about this unsatisfactory 
situation, And—lo, and behold !—something 
is done. When the note slips into its proper 
berth we heave a sigh of relief. This, of 
course, is an exaggerated account of the 
musical effect of pleasure we receive when 
a stray tonal lamb returns to the fold. 
Actually, nobody cares quite that acutely 
about a musical device which is common 
enough to be found in flocks and droves 
on almost any page of music. But, to a 
small degree, everyone who listens to music 
experiences these feelings. 

Incidentally, do not allow this hair rais- 
ing description of the effect of foreign notes 
to delude you into thinking that these in- 
truders are to be found only in discordant 
modern music, or that they invariably lead 
to ear splitting cacophony. Quite the re- 
verse. Foreign notes are orthodox members 
of the musical family and for centuries have 
been recognized as such. The pages of Bach 
are filled with them, and even the gentler 
Mendelssohn and Schubert have scattered 
them freely through their music. 

There are several ways in which a for- 
eign note may appear. It may be a suspen- 
sion, an appoggiatura, an anticipation, a 
passing note or a pedal point. 


Sus pensions 


WHEN ONE CHORD SUCCEEDS ANOTHER, it 
sometimes happens that one of the notes of 
the first chord stubbornly refuses to move 

until a beat or two later in the measure. 
~ Its delay produces a discordant effect which 
continues until the note remedies matters 
by moving. During this interval of delay 


it is a foreign note. We call it a suspension. 

In the following example-it will be 
noticed that the right hand notes which 
have their tails turned down lag behind the 
rest of the music. Instead of moving on the 
first beat of each measure, they hang on 
for an extra quarter note, moving on the 
second beat of the measure. These delays 
produce biting, dissonant seconds, which re- 
solve each time into serene thirds. Each of 
these holdovers is a suspension. The quota- 
tion is from the Fourth Movement of the 
“Symphony No. 6, “Pathetique”’, by Peter 
I. Tschaikowsky. 


It does not matter whether the delayed 
note belongs to the principal melody or not. 
In the passage just quoted from Tschai- 
kowsky the suspensions occur in a_ sub- 
ordinate melody. In the brief quotation 
from Wagner’s Liebestod in chapter thir- 
teen will be found an example in which 
the suspensions occur in the principal mel- 
ody, in the third note and again in the next 
to the last note of the illustration. 

Unprepared Sus pensions 
SOMETIMES A MELODY IS NOT CONTENT 
merely to hold on to a note until it be- 
comes foreign, but deliberately and boldly 
moves to a foreigt note. This foreign note, 
being dissonant, then obeys the Motion and 
Rest Law and the Melody Law—exactly as 
a suspension does—by moving to the near- 
est note which belongs to the harmony. 

This process is somewhat akin to what a 
golfer goes through on the putting green 
when his first putt either overshoots the 
mark or stops short of the cup, and a 
second putt is required to correct the faulty 
first one. A melody, in its enthusiasm, may 
overshoot its mark and require a corrective 
move one step the other way. Or it may 
fall short and require a second try before 
achieving its proper destination. 

In either case the phenomenon is called 
an appoggiatura, or unprepared suspension. 
After all, the principal suspension involved 
is the mental one, as we listeners wait for 
the discord to resolve itself into concord. 
The old popular ditty about the Perils of 
Poor Pauline phrased the thought with dis- 
arming frankness: “I wonder what the end 
will be; the suspense is awful.” Both brands 
of musical suspensions—the true suspension 
and the appoggiatura—have the same pur- 
pose: to create dramatic effect and to 
heighten our interest and curiosity. In both 
cases the effect is that of a wrong note 
followed by the right one. 

Here is an example of the second brand 
—the appoggiatura, which appears in Smiles, 
a song by Lee S. Roberts. 
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The Threshold of Music 


CBy LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


Assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch 


Foreign Notes—And “C hords” 
That Are Not Chords 


Part I 


This article 1s the fifteenth 
In a series on 
“The Doorstep of Harmony.”’ 
The first appeared in The Etude 
for January, 1938. 


This quotation is reproduced by the cour- 
tesy of the Music Publishers Holding Cor- 
poration, owners of its copyright. 


On the word “smiles” the tune makes a 
faulty. landing on E-flat and has to correct 
itself by a move to D-flat in order to blend 
with the second floor triad that harmonizes 
it. Again, on the word “give” it overshoots 
its downward leap, landing on F, a ttote 
which has no connection with the dominant 
seventh chord beneath it. Our ear im- 
mediately urges the melody to retrace its 
steps upward to G—a note which belongs 
to the harmony. 

A more pronounced case of appoggiaturas, 
culled from the classics, is found in the 
First Movement of the “Piano Concerto in 
B-flat minor” by Tschaikowsky. 


The older Rudolph Friml tunes are filled 
with the same kind of appoggiaturas, in- 
troduced with the same sort of syncopated 
accents that are found in this Tschaikowsky 
example. In fact, the appoggiatura used to 
be a marked characteristic of the operetta — 
composer's style fifteen to twenty years ago, 
Examine, for instance, Friml’s Sometime, 


highly useful, for without them a 
would either have to insist on the 


— 


or Victor Herbert’s A Kiss in the Dark. 

We usually find that, when this brand 
foreign note corrects the error of its way 
it does so by moving back towards t 
starting point of its previous leap—like 
pendulum which has swung too far ai 
must swing the other way. I[t will | 
noticed that both the melodies quoted abo 
move in pendulum like swings. 


Antici pations . 


ANOTHER BRAND OF FOREIGN NOTE whi 
sometimes occurs is the direct opposite 
the suspension. It is called an anticipatio 
When it occurs the melody, far from r 
maining rooted to the spot ‘until after ft 
chord has changed, nimbly moves to ft 
next chord note before the chord has had 
chance to change—like the October iss 
of your favorite magazine which arriy 
while September is still in full swing. 
This particular type of foreign note wi 
a favorite among Elizabethan composer 
early English madrigalists, and such seve 
teenth century musicians as Lully, Couper 
and Purcell. Here is an example from No 


Is the Month of Maying, by Thom 
Morley. 
Ex.4 


In the next to the last measure, the me 
ody is so anxious to have us know we a 
arriving back at the tonic triad that it cai 
not wait for the next measure to begin; § 


it lets the cat out of the bag an eighth n 
ahead of time by moving to G. 


Passing Notes 


CASUAL MENTION HAS BEEN already 
of the fact that some melodies move up ¢ 
down the scale above a single sustain 
chord. Obviously, when several successi 
notes of a scale are harmonized bya sing 
chord, some of the notes must be foreig 
to that chord. They are; and, when so us 


it is passing from one harmonic n 
another. 

Passing notes are like the inner link 
a chain; they help to make a melo 
continuous, interconnected whole. 


changing with every note—which 
would be a clumsy procedure—or els 
itself to the —, of, is eres 1 


natural selves. They oe 
awkward or naive jt Fm 
ber-note of a chord to ) 

move in leisurely | 
along any part of t 


SHE OBOE IS THE ASTHETE 
among the voices of the woodwinds— 
its soul is beauty, its voice a reflection 

auty. It echoes the mystery of the 

t, it thrills the ears of the Occident. 

1 rise to exalted heights, capture the 

mt bird’s song, throb with emotions 

lefined and give voice :o many moods 
fancies of life. The nature of this 
can be found in its very name, haut- 
or “high wood,” which in early Eng- 
yecame /rautboy, and then oboe. But 


its voice is high, it is sweet, and it 


ange from the mild and mellow to the 
nt lash of a tongue. 
s strangely different instrument of 
yand and orchestra has a_ history 
t as ancient as that of flute and 
While the oboe, as we know it, 
product of comparatively modern 
its voice was heard centuries ago 
2 semitic and oriental lands; and 
in medizval streets long before the 
when Bach and Handel began to 
for this instrument, and before it 
eceived into the military band. 
would be difficult for us to imagine 
iss of the oboe voice from its impor- 
ylace in the orchestra; and it belongs 
© the bands, military and symphonic. 
ise of this importance, the study of 
yerformance on the oboe should be 
ached carefully and with a real desire 
$ artistic and competent usage. Too 
it is placed in unwilling or indiffer- 
ands. One of the prerequisites to fine 
rmance on the oboe—or upon any 
ment, for that matter—should be a 
ior and a deep interest in the instru- 
itself. 


The Oboe Reeds 


IS TAKE THE POSITION of the beginner 
e oboe. His problem, his aim is to 
artistic voice to a beautiful instru- 
and he first must become acquainted 
its appearance, the arrangement of 
the position in which it is to be held. 
‘arns that the oboe employs a double 
and finds that, if ever he is to play 
a musicianly manner, he must master 
itricacies and mechanicisms involved 
se reeds. 

is patent that no two things are 
the same, and the oboe player of ex- 
we will vouch for differences in reeds. 
paring of oboe reeds becomes an 
art, which is developed through 
and practice. Oboists use many styles 
eds, simply because no two players 
same lips, teeth, or mouth forma- 
their instruments, though they 
same manufacture, are different 
onse, timbre or texture. Therefore 


and then strive to reach it 
imentation with and prepa- 
reeds which, when manipulated 
-embouchure, will result in a 
Generally, however, a reed 
Jay will produce tones 
quality. The “heart” of 
protected and the lay 
a way as to gain a 
brane in the funda- 
desired. 
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The Voice of 
the Uhoe 


By 
CHARLES GILBERT 


Charles Gilbert was a pupil of Marcel Tabutean, 
has been a member 


Philadelphia Orchestra. He 
Orchestra, Philadelphia; of the 
Italo-American Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He 


Michigan Summer Sesstons; 


Philadelphia Opera Orchestra; of 
Orchestra; 
also has been Instructor of Oboe in 
and Director of Woodwind ensemble groups 


First Oboist of the 
of the Curtis Institute 
the 
and of the Trenton Symphony 
the University of 


in the University of Michigan Summer High School clinics. 


CHARLES GILBERT 


using good reeds adapted to the character- 
istics of both instrument and player. 


Embouchure 


THE DIFFERENCES IN PHYSICAL CHARACTER- 
istics already mentioned, must be under- 
stood as applying also to embouchure. 
What may be appropriate for one would 
hardly fit another. There are, however, 
several fundamental embouchure principles 
which can be applied to all oboists. First, 
the chin must be pointed downward, or the 
chin and lower jaw muscles must be drawn 
down. Second, the corners of the mouth 
should be pulled forward in order to allow 
for flexibility of the lips. Beginning players 
should avoid a stretched embouchure re- 
sulting from pulling the corners of the 
mouth back too far, of which the result 
is a small, pinched tone which is out of 
control and lacking in color. Third, the 
beginner should learn to regulate his men- 
tal attitude toward the embouchure. The 


embouchure itself is horizontal in nature, 


but if one thinks in terms of “vertical,” 
the resulting embouchure will be better 
and more correct. 

The novice must fight against a 
“stretched” embouchure or one that is 
pinched. Practice in placing the reed, and 
in the correct position of chin, lips, mouth 
and head, should come first, with the reeds 
entirely separate from the instrument. A 


competent instructor can do much with the 
beginner before he has commenced to 
handle the instrument itself. By mastering 
embouchure the road to excellent oboe 
performance is well begun. 


Oboe Position 


ALTHOUGH A CLOSE RELATIVE of the clari- 
net, the oboe is smaller in bore and _ its 
mechanism is consequently more compact 
and somewhat differently built. For this 
very reason the fingers of the oboist should 
have a greater curve in handling this in- 
strument than is true with the clarinet. 
Maintaining the correct position of fingers 
is difficult for the beginner and the most 
difficult finger to manage is the third finger 
of each hand. But there is always a lazy 


‘ 


soldier or two in the regiment, and he 
must be disciplined accordingly. More at- 
tention and practice in correct position 


must be given the third finger, but good 
technic is the award for such attention. 

The oboe, of course, should be held in 
the m 5t natural position; that is, in such 


a w that no additional difficulties arise 
in mbouchure. If the player is in a 
st ined or unnatural position, his per- 


{ _mance will suffer accordingly. 


Tone 


WE HAVE MADE preparations for produc- 
ing a tone on the oboe by learning about 


reeds, embouchure, and position. Our next 
step is a mental one—we must form a 


concept of the tone to be produced. The 
effect of mental action on performance 
cannot be calculated, but it is none the 


less necessary. Just as one must be inter- 


ested in the instrument, one must also 
form a mental picture of desirable tone. 
For this purpose we might take our 


imagination to a silent, glassy pond whose 
surface is still and quiet. A smooth, round 
pebble drops into the placid water, and 
where it breaks through the surface there 
is a round and concave impression, from 
which circles of perfect symmetry radiate 
in increasingly large form, till they slowly 
die. The original break is the analagous 
representative of the original tone; the 
ensuing ripples are the resulting overtones 
which give the quality to each tone. Thus 
the same note played on various instru- 
ments sounds different simply because there 
are differences in the overtones. Each in- 
strument has its own set of overtones, 
distinctive and individual. Overtones decide 
the voice of the instrument being played. 
The beginner must hear the oboe voice, as 
it should be, mentally. It is a valuable 
concept, for it guides him to the produc- 
tion of the tone which his mind hears. 


Secrets of Oboe Tone 


THE BEGINNER CAN BE SHOWN that lip 
pressure sets the oboe reeds into vibration. 
In turn the column of air inside the oboe 
is set into motion by the action of the 
reeds. The action of this vibrating air is 
controlled by the movement of keys on 
the instrument which lengthen or shorten 
the column or affect it by a system of holes 
in the oboe. But the primary key to the 
tone is not the action of fingers upon the 
air column, it is the original action of the 
vibrating reeds. We thus get back to em- 
bouchure and reeds, and their importance 
can hardly be overemphasized. 

For the production of the tone, then, we 
have formed the proper concept and have 
come to an understanding of the physical 
principles which govern tone production. 
The beginner should now place the reed’s 
tip on the edge of the lower lip. The lips 
are then rolled inward to form a cushion 
for both the upper and lower reeds. With 
proper attention being given to position of 
chin and pulling of muscles, he is ready 
for the playing of a tone. 

In arriving at his tone concept, it is 
necessary for the beginner to guage the 
point at which the tone is most pleasant. 
To be so, it must have a rich fullness. 
It must be deep and velvety smooth. If 
below the pleasant point it will tend to be 
dull; if above, it will be on the bright 
side. Like the performer on other. instru- 
ments, he must get an adequate realization 
of the necessities of correct intonation, 

Lack of color in a tone is most often due 
to errors in embouchure or reeds, but 
much of it comes through failure to get 
the tone concept. The different factors we 
have discussed in performing or producing 
a tone on the oboe may be confusing, but 
it is not expected that the beginner will 
master all immediately. The greatest ad- 
vance toward excellence of performance, 
however, is made when the beginner thor- 
oughly understands the principles under- 
lying each of those factors. 

One of the fundamentals of correct 

(Continued on Page 745) 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC LOVER'S BOOKSH 


By B. MEREDITH CADMAN 


Making Music Yourself 


WELVE YEARS AGO appeared a 

book Iron as “Creative Music in 

The Home” by Satis N. Coleman, 
a new edition of which has just come from 
the press. The book itself was a creation 
in that it was made upon very different 
lines from that of any other book in its 
field. It sought to interest the child at the 
outstart with stories of the very primitive 
music of the American Indians; then, if 
the child wanted to follow these elemental 
instincts to play upon drums, gourds, and 
rattles, it showed him how he could make 
his own instruments. Next it took up the 
rhythm of the drum and explained rhythm 
values. 

Tone was introduced by inducing the 
child to tap upon things which gave forth 
a tone; a silver spoon, a hoe, a flowerpot, 
or a glass. Then he was shown how he 
might tune glasses by pouring into them 
different quantities of water. This led to 
playing simple tunes on the scale of glasses. 
From this, the child’s attention was called 
to keys of the piano keyboard. 

The next step was to direct his attention 
to the songs of the birds. This must have 
been difficult for children in big cities 
where there are no songbirds. 

The following step is that of making and 
playing marimbas. Then, with chapter 
twelve, the study of notation is begun. 
Chapter thirteen begins form and com- 
position. Chapter fourteen returns again 
to tone, this time in the shape of bells, and 
chapter fifteen turns to pitch pipes. In 
similar manner all of the orchestral in- 
struments are approached, and the child 
is given a very excellent elementary back- 
ground to the art. 

The author is to be commended for 
doing something entirely different and en- 
tirely new. It is in no sense a textbook in 
the ordinary meaning, but rather a story 
book introduction to music along original 
and creative lines which we recommend 
highly for those pupils whose parents have 
the means to permit them to have the in- 
struction and time to establish an interest 
in music at the very beginning which may 
influence a whole life. The book is elabo- 
rately illustrated with drawings by a num- 
ber of artists, particularly Margaret Kil- 
patrick Baumeister. 

The author, Satis N. Coleman is “Music 
Investigator” in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 
“Creative Music in The Home” 

By Satis N. Coleman 

Pages: 399 

Price: $3.50 

Publisher: The John Day Company 


“A British Survey of 


Music” 


A scholarly review is presented in Gerald 
Abraham’s recently published “A Hundred 
Years of Music.” The work is divided into 
four main sections: I. After Beethoven; 
II. Wagner and the Opera; III. After 
Wagner; IV. The Music of Yesterday and 
To-day. The writer has a fine critical sense 
and has balanced his material excellently. 
His discussion of the “Reaction against ro- 
manticism” is one of the most adequate and 
adroit we have seen, as is his treatment of 
the impressionists. 

The book is certain to find its way into 
the permanent literature of the musical art. 
Unfortunately, the writer gives very scant 
attention to American composers, less than 
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the books listed in this department, 


dificulty in securing 
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will be glad to furnish its readers with these books at the price given, 
plus the slight charge for transportation and delivery. 


one page in a three hundred seventy-five 
page volume. He states frankly, “The ma- 
jority of American composers, like so many 
English ones, have been eclectic in the 
worst sense, colorless imitators of European 
masters.” The writer is entitled to his 
opinions and convictions; and we, of course, 
do not propose to debate with him. Other 
mature writers think very differently. 

“A Hundred Years of Music” 

By Gerald Abraham 

Pages: 375 

Price: $4.00 

Publisher: Alfred A. Knopf 


How Loud Is a Noise? 


Physicists are sometimes admirable mu- 
sicians. Dr. W. F. G. Swann of the Bartol 
Research Foundation is a violoncellist and 
an orchestral conductor. Dr. Vladimir 
Karapetoff, formerly of Cornell University, 
is likewise a fine violoncellist and a pianist. 
With most of them, however, their interest 
in sound is limited to the phenomena of the 
laboratory. Your physicist is concerned in 
pitch, harmonics, decibels and phons. Ah, 
there you have it, “Decibels and Phons.” 
These are the terms by which volume of 
sound is measured. In these days when an 
amplifying system may make the beat of 
the human heart sound like a cannon shot, 
sound volume is attracting more and more 
attention. 

Ll. S. Lloyd, a Welsh physicist, who is 
“Principal Assistant Secretary to the De- 


Proximity of aeroplane engine 


— 


Proximity of riveti 
ord dead, preumaticdrill 


Proximity of loud motor-horn 


Busy typing reom 
Door slamming 
Loud conversation 


Quiet conversation 


Quiet electric motor at 3 ft. 


Tearing of paper at 5ft. 


Approximate Loudness Levels of Common Noises 
B. S. |, Loudness Scale of Phons 


partment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search’, has written a booklet called 
“Decibels and Phons.” In this he gives a 
scale for measuring sound volume. If you 
desire more scientific information upon this 
subject, we recommend this pamphlet. 
Decibels and Phons 
Ys Lis. Lloyd 

Pages: 18 
Price: 50¢ 
Publisher : 


The Last of the Troubadours 


Hendrik Willem van Loon and Grace 
Castagnetta have done a very unusual book 
in “The Last of the Troubadours.” The 
illustrations are by van Loon, with all of 
the distinctive style and fanciful genius of 
this wholly unique Dutch historian, geog- 
rapher, college professor, critic, lecturer, 
journalist, musician and radio commentator. 
It is all about Carl Michael Bellman. 

The musician’s first question is, “Who 
in the world is Bellman?” Well, he was a 
Swede, born in Stockholm, on February 4, 
1740. He was one of a copious Swedish 
family of twenty-one. The father was a 
scrivener in the state employ, with a very 
modest salary. Van Loon points out that, 
“with the help of God and the cemetery 
the family somehow managed, and enough 
money was found to send the boy, at the 
age of nineteen, to the University of Up- 
sala, where his grandfather was a greatly 
honored professor.” 


Oxford University Press 


Near threshold of pain 


In printing-press room 


In busy machine shop, pump house etc. 
} In tube train; window open 


} In express train: window open 


In busy main strect 


In quiet saloon car ($0m.p.h.) 


In suburban train; window open 


In quiet residential street 


Ticking of watch at 3ft. 


1000 ¢ oF yd see; 
zero “000? dyme 
per ageem. 


Illustration from “Decibels and Phons” 


(a very quiet room 


In extremely quiet room 


Near threshold of hearing 


_ known. The book is really a 


At the university, Bellman wrot 
edies and accumulated an assorted 
tion of debts. After graduation he 
his knowledge and culture to a little j 
the counting house of a bank; but gra¢ 
we find him climbing out of his 1 
Now he is an actor, now a musician, t 
poet. He was fond of playing up 
Italian guitar, or lute and, when he 
well plied with aqua vitae, he woul 
come rhapsodic and improvise son 
the folk song style. Van Loon point 
that the pious Swedes were inclined “ 
ashamed of their old minnesinger a 
dismiss .him as another Francois Vill 
disreputable drunkard with perhaps a 
tain ability (if you cared for that so 
ability), but a man who had made a 
unfortunate use of those talents whi 
Lord in His mercy had so gracioush 
trusted to his care. Today we are ab 
see him in a somewhat different light. 
lived in an age not unlike our own, dt 
which one form of civilization was raj 
coming to an end without as yet ha 
been replaced by something better. Th 
sult was an inner conflict, which most 
ple tried to solve by means of alcohol, 
was undoubtedly most regrettable but 
also quite human.” j 

Very little of Bellman is known ou 
of Scandinavia. The new book pre 
twenty of Bellman’s best known so 
arranged for the piano by Grace 
gnetta. Since Bellman helped himself I 
ally to fragments of melodies of 
origin, the music is not particularly 
inal. There is, however, a kind of ini 

oy 


picturesqueness which is enhanced - 

van Loon’s masterly sketches. Bellma 

on the 11th of February 1795, but tl 

biographical collection makes a pe 

record of his admirable work. 

“The Last of the Troubadours” 

By Hendrik Willem van Loon and 
Castagnetta 

Pages: 96 (sheet music size bounce 
boards ) 

Price: $2.50 

Published by: 


Simon and Schuster 


“Musical Appreciation 
Again” 

Aaron Copland’s name upon the 
of the recently published “What to _ 
For in Music” will be misleading to | 
as this composer's activities are some 
identified in the public mind with 
modernism. On the other hand, the 


Dr. Percy Goetschius. Save for an 
sional mention of Debussy, Stray 
Schénberg, Hindemith, Mahler and 
lius, the work is so orthodox that it 
date thirty years ago; and to our mi 
makes it all the more valuable. Al 
modernists, even the most extren 
whom we have conversed, stress t 
for just this kind of fundamenta 
betore voyaging out to the 


one for its. purpose. cat 


are especially informative. 
Books of this kind are w 
to those who have already sec 
considerable musical training. Th 
help to straighten out muddled 


; | Maternal Diplomacy 


One of my eleven year old ea 
did not practice and progressed only 
because of the combination practice 
and lesson hour, which I gave her 
every Saturday. i spoke to the 
mother several times, and suggested 
as tactfully as I could that a little 
more practice would help’ B’s lesson 
‘so much. The mother told me that 
the child did practice, even more 
than her two older daughters. The 
two older girls prepared their music 
lessons well, and working with them 
was really a pleasure. 

Finally the little girl came to her 
lesson so unprepared that she did 
not even know where the lesson was, 
or what it was all about, although 
I had carefully written out all in- 
structions in her note book. (I've 
had her for a year because’ her 
eer Pome’, on her learning to 

the piano. 

ie opoke to the mother more firmly 
this time and told her that if E 
did not practice I should have to 
discontinue trying to teach her. 
The mother told me that if I did 
not continue with E, I could not 
have the other two either. I tried 
to be helpful in telling her and was 
so surprised by her statement about 
the two older girls, that I would like 
to know what your opinion would 
be in this mother problem.—Mrs. 
-C. E., Missouri. 


do not see that there is anything else 
| can do except to “string” the child 


ng as painlessly as possible. Give her 


< 


rks ! 


Assignments for Children 


1. Should a child of eleven years 
have definite assignments of work 
be prepared for the next lesson? 
She has studied four years. 2. 
Should a piece be attacked as a 
whole and then worked out in de- 
‘tail, or should it be taken in  sec- 
ms and each section learned and 
n the whole piece taken together 
for final work in interpretation? 
3. Is it better to have a child work 
over a period of time, two months 
wr so, on technic at lessons, then 
pces, and so on, or to prepare some 
eeees part of a study and part of 
or each lesson—occasionally 
oducing sight reading pieces to 
» played at the next lesson? 4. 
dow old should a child be to under- 
ke her practicing by herself? 5. 
it is advisable for a parent with 
pidge of music to sit with the 
! coéjperation with the 
ther, how long should this be 
finued ? 
it preferable to keep up the 
s interest with variety of 
even if all are not learned 


perfectly as the child is capable. 


rning them, to working on a 
year and trying to manage 
so that they are perfectly 
1? The child in question is 
cht but is inclined to be 

s to take music lessons, 

of technic lesson after 


ple, attractive pieces, and be as patient 
Job while she learns them, but insist that 
learn them well. I am sure, from what 
| write, that the mother fully realizes 
child's musical backwardness, but, like 
st mothers, will not admit it even to her- 
. Therefore, your only solution is to 
ke a kind of pianistic parrot out of the 
ld. It would obviously be foolish for you 
lose all three of the girls, especially 
“e you enjoy working with two of them. 
‘dear, oh gosh! If only we didn’t have 
se obstreperous mothers gumming up the 
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teacher, or a musical parent, to work with 
him several times a week. When this is im- 
possible, I know successful teachers who 
make it compulsory for students to take a 
short practice period with an assistant, at 
the end of the regular lesson periods. In 
this way, the assignment is impressed on 
the child’s mind, practice routine established 
and good habits formed. 

2. “Attacked”! Grrr-rr!! By this time, 
Round Table readers know how completely 
“berserk” I go whenever that horrible word 
appears. So, please change to “studied” or 
“approached’—if only to save me from a 
padded cell! For serious study, every piece 
must be worked out measure by measure, 
phrase by phrase, until all the parts can be 
fitted together. To be sure it must first be 
read over to get a general notion of what 
it’s all about. If the pupil is not a good 
reader, | often help him by reading one 
hand while he plays the other; or, after he 
has read a line or two of the piece I read 
the next few lines while he follows the 
music—alternating thus until the end. 

3. I hardly know what to say to this 
one; for it depends entirely on the pupil. 
One flourishes on a balanced diet of technic 
and pieces, another is happier with technic 
and sight playing for a few weeks, followed 
by intensive work on pieces, new and 
review. This brings me to question 6 which 
is allied to it. Yes, I make decided demarca- 
tion between pieces which are learned more 
or less casually, to develop musical and 
technical facility, and those from which 
every drop of juice is to be extracted. Most 
children are happiest when permitted to 
practice several pieces “just for the fun of 
it,” and at least one “to get perfect.” On 
the other hand, I cannot see eye to eye 
with you on that “wearisome” technic mat- 
ter. Such a condition is entirely the fault 
of those who teach it so mechanically, so 
tiresomely. I have yet to see a pupil of 
mine, young or old, with greater or less 
talent, who is not completely absorbed in 
technic. Even the “dumb” ones love it! 

4. Practice should, if possible, be super- 
vised until adolescence, or until a child 
reaches about twelve years of age. And this 
goes for the very talented students as well 
as others. When this is impossible, two les- 
sons weekly should be the rule. 

5. As long as possible. Only be certain 
that the parent is really capable of carry- 
ing out your directions to the letter. For 
you know, as well as I, that many of the 
fond mammas who are willing to haul 
Johnnie or Susie to the piano chair (not 
stool or bench, please!), to give their time 
daily and conscientiously, are often overly 
enthusiastic or ambitious, and must be 
curbed with a heavy hand. Their misplaced 
zeal often works irreparable harm to a 
child’s musical development. 


Very Small Hands 


In small children, whose hands 
are undeveloped, is it better to teach 
them gradually to hold their wrists 
up and keep the first joint at the 
nail from falling in, or to be very 
strict about a perfect hand position 
from the start? I have had pupils 
who could not play with their hand 
held in correct position until the end 
of the second year.—B, T., Ken- 

. tucky. 


If you teach the “up” approach, often 
described on this page, you never need 


worry about hand position in young chil- 


dren or older beginners. As you illustrate 
short melodies, intervals and chords for 


practice them, they unconsciously mimic your 
es 


Correspondents with this Department are requested to limit their Letters to One Hundred and Fifty Words 


“looks,” and they hear how much better 
the .tone sounds if the first joint is firm. 
That is only one reason why teachers 
should strive to make their playing appear- 
ance as perfect a model as possible. And by 
perfect, | mean graceful arms with floating 
elbow tips, quick, relaxed preparation, key 
contact, and well gradationed, full musical 
tone, 


Breaks Down in Public 


I am a young man with a good 
musical background and a_ well 
developed pianistic technic which I 
have not stopped building upon. My 
particular disease, however, is my 
inability to play before any anudi- 
ence except at our regular student 
class meetings. It may be a _ prob- 
lem for a psychologist, and I do 
intend to consult one; but I believe 
it should be discussed with a musi- 
cal authority as well. I do not 
suffer from an inferiority complex, 
since I know my superior training 
and good accomplishments and I 
have the respect of my associates. 

The best way to describe it is to 
tell that I begin my _ performance 
(and often the same feeling comes 
over me in my practicing) with the 
sincere intention of recreating a 
beautiful piece of music to the best 
of my ability, only to discover that 
soon after I have begun, my mind 
is no longer on the music, but has 
wandered. The tones immediately 
become ugly and I am _ possessed 
with a fear of not being able to go 
through with it, and this is followed 
by a complete disgust for the per- 
formance, both of which result in a 
horrible and incomplete rendition. 

In order to do the work I wish 
to do in the field of music, it is most 
essential that I overcome this. I 
would greatly appreciate your ex- 
pert analysis and I shall try to use 
any suggestion that you may have 
to offer. Allow me to add that this 
malady is as recent as three years 
and growing ever stronger because 
of the lack of a proper solution. 
In my younger years I was better 
able to exhibit though I had_ very 
much less to say.—M. C., New York. 


I studied piano for several years, 
graduating from a reputable school 
of music in 1925. Then circum- 
stances arose which prevented me 
from continuing, and interest was 
dropped almost entirely until two 
years ago. I am now a married 
woman facing middle age with the 
desire to bring this music interest 
back again. My objective naturally 
is quite different from what it was. 
Now I can wish only to play well 
enough for the enjoyment of friends 
and members of my household and 
myself. This last is difficult to 
please. I began to pick up the 
threads by using former finger 
developing exercises, scales, arpeg- 
gios—Bach inventions and fugues 
with preludes, Chopin etudes, fol- 
lowed by a program of pieces by 
which I hoped to start a little reper- 
toire. I seem to be getting nowhere. 
My time for practice is so limited 
that the amount I can allot to each 
is very inadequate. I used to: prac- 
tice six hours a day in the olden 
times and learned many progressive 
compositions as well as three con- 
certos, Schumann's, one Beethoven 
and one Mozart. Then I was able 
to perform with ease wherever 
asked. Now, no matter how well I 
believe a piece to be learned, I fear 
to play for anyone. I am almost 
certain to falter somewhere and find 
it difficult to go on. I have tried to 
learn in this recent effort, Chopin’s 
Impromptu in C-sharp minor; two 
waltzes, two etudes, Le Coucou by 
Daquin, Sparks by  Moskowski, 
Caprice Viennese by Kreisler, Minuet 
by Paderewski, To Spring by Grieg 
and Arabesque by Debussy. 

I am bringing my problem to you 
hoping that in the little I have been 
able to tell you a suggestion may be 
offered whereby I can effect a 
definite progress—not _ necessarily 
rapid.—Mrs. E. V. E., Illinois. 


Both these letters, printed in full, are 
samples of many received from adults who 


are worried because they “cannot do justice 


to the music” when playing for others. May 
I say, at once, for their comfort, that all 
artists suffer from the same malady. Even 
the greatest performers are acutely unhappy 


until they have played a composition hun- 
dreds of times in public, for only then can 
they begin to project the music with ap- 
proximately the beautiful effect for which 
they strive. And, sadly enough, the older 
an artist grows, the more wretched he 
feels! I once knew a very famous violinist 
so overcome with nervousness that in the 
entire first movement of the Mendelssohn 
“Concerto” (which he had played often 
with all the orchestras of the world), he 
could not manage to use his entire bow, but 
consistently employed only up to half a 
bow; and how that bow arm shook! And 
a great pianist told me that during a per- 
formance of the Schumann “Concerto” he 
was so paralyzed with fright that he could 
not even turn his head to look at the con- 
ductor for tricky entrances—his neck sim- 
ply wouldn’t articulate! Yes, you say, but 
that is cold comfort. All right, then, let us 
be practical. Remember first that most 
children memorize music by the “good old” 
repetition method. When these young peo- 
ple reach adolescence, their incompetent 
or lazy teachers do not show them how to 
change their method; that is, to learn the 
music by means of almost pure mental 
processes helped along, of course by har- 
monic phrase analysis and other “props.” 
With maturity comes  self-consciousness, 
and along with it all reliance on childish 
processses is lost. Such a complicated act 
as piano playing now requires intelligent 
direction of the mind, if the physical and 
emotional coérdinations are to be controlled. 
The music must be learned so thoroughly 
that the student can actually play each hand 
singly and hands together by memory away 
from the piano (on a table or chair arm), 
and on demand and without hesitation, can 
start at any measure or part of a measure 
anywhere in the piece. He must know the 
composition as infallibly as is humanly pos- 
sible; and if he conscientiously reviews 
this process every few days after the piece 
is thoroughly learned, he will soon “know 
his stuff” so well that in spite of nervous 
terror, numb fingers, and that kick in the 
stomach feeling, he will be able to give a 
satisfactory performance. He gets through 
it by sheer mental control, and with each 
succeeding performance improves on it. 
This is, so far as I know, the only way to 
acquire confidence and authority. False 
notes, faulty rhythm, all sorts of imperfec- 
tions are bound to persist. Deep satisfaction 
can come only after years of playing the 
piece to others; and to that end I advise 
playing as often as possible to all the “vic- 
tims” you can corral—at homes, singly or 
in small groups; in studios, in schools, in 
halls. What are your friends good for if 
not to listen to you play upon every 
possible occasion? And if you play short, 
beautiful compositions (with all “repeats” 
omitted), they will listen to the same piece 
dozens of times, and, like yourself, love it 
more with each repetition. 

And now look back at the quotation in 
the first sentence of this article. Note that 
this does not say “cannot do justice to my- 
self’—aye! there’s the rub! To most play- 
ers it is not the music that counts but their 
own personal “interpretation” of it. All this 
is false, and is sure to beget fear. If, on the 
other hand, you strive every second to re- 
create what the composer is struggling to 
say, in order to share his thrilling message 
with anyone who will listen, all the un- 
certainty, the faltering, and pessimism, will 
drop away, leaving only the pure, shining 
beauty of the music. 
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Romantic Music of 


(ther Ways 


A Visit to the Dolmetsch Family 


“By 


ELNA SHERMAN 


Arnold Dolmetsch, 


music and instruments, 


world famous for his pionecr research work in Renaissance and other 
has recently celebrated his eighty-first birthday. Born at Le Mans, France, 


early 


he was trained by his father and grandfather am instrument building; also, he studicd the violin 


under Vieuxtemps, and composition at the Royal College of Music in London. 
United States, and built clavichords and other 
> Sons of Boston. He is well known in America through 


lived in the 
Chickering & 


decade of the 1900's he 
of keyboard instruments for 


occasional recital towrs of members of his gifted family. 
is a monument of patient and illumined research, 
Fijteen years ago Mr. 
is held 
South of England, 


Music of the 17th and 18th Centuries,” 
out which no musician’s library is complete. 
mere Festival of early chamber music, which 
July, in Haslemere, Surrey, in the 


The following article describes an informal 


the wars and rumors of wars of this topsy-turvy world, 
now and then, upon an oasis 
Come with us to Haslemere, 


ik THE MIDST OF THE TUMULT and the shouting, 


it is heartening to come, 

of serene and tranquil existence. 
Surrey, that quaint and charming town of old England, 
famous for its music festivals and its surroundings of 
natural beauty, and you will find refreshment for the mind 
and spirit. Something happens inside one even before having 
left the compartment in the train which has brought us 
down from London. The taut nerves relax; the breath comes 
freely. The gently rolling hills and broad sweeps of 
unspoiled moor, viewed from the train window, have soothed 
the eye with their gracious rhythm; and, on alighting at the 
station, the myriad odors of forest and downs are presented 
by the breeze which has gathered them, a sort of bouquet 
of welcome. 

Here in lovely Surrey, 


more 


in or near Haslemere, some forty 


artists 


miles from London, many famous musicians, and 
writers have made their homes. Tennyson lived in a retreat 
in the woods near Hindhead; George Eliot lived not far 


distant. The violinist, Joachim, chose Haslemere for his 
home; and his family still live here. 

The town itself seems, at first sight, almost too quaint 
to be real. “Why, I thought such houses were only seen 
nowadays in picture-books!” Someone exclaims, as we pass 
a fifteenth century inn, and a tile-roofed cottage with over- 
hanging upper storey, almost completely covered with an 
ancient wistaria vine. 

Here we turn and take the way leading to the 
bridge. We catch a glimpse, through the trees, of the old 
parish church with its charming lych gate, and bearing 
right at the bridge we pass into a little street of cottages, 
each with its own riotous garden. This leads us to the Hasle- 
mere Hall where, every summer, the Dolmetsch Festivals 
are held. From here we wind around into the main street. 
At the bottom stands the old Guildhall, facing the market 
place; a steep wooded hill dotted by the red tile roofs of 
cottages rises behind it. 


A Charmed Spot 


But LET US NOT FORGET we are on our way to “Jesses”, 
the home of Arnold Dolmetsch and his family. After glimps- 
ing an enchanting lane or two leading from the square, we 
turn up the main street in the opposite direction, passing 
several. delightful) old inns which bespeak solid English 
hospitality, and soon find ourselves traversing a country 
road arched with magnificent trees and flanked by the well 
kept lawns and gardens of beautiful country estates. 

And now here is “Jesses”, a rambling sixteenth century 
farmhouse, set back from the road behind a hedge and a 
picket fence. The gate is hospitably ajar, and we enter the 
garden and walk up the doorpath between neat rows of 
flowers and vegetables, some of-the latter growing under 
curious inverted glass domes, The house spreads itself long 
and low, hugging the ground with the air of having grown 
out of it, along with the great trees which give it shelter. Its 
gabled roof with rows of chimney pots and overhanging 
eaves seems to brood protectingly over the house whose 


railroad 
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where he has 
visit to his home. 


During the 
carly 


first 
types 
His book, “The Interpretation of the 
with- 
Dolmetsch founded the Hasle- 
annually during the second fortnight of 


lived since the World War. 


Dolmetsch playing the ancient “crwth” or 


six stringed, 


casement windows with tiny leaded panes blink with 
an expression of homely content. 


We Meet a Gracious Hostess 
WE CATCH A FURTIVE GLIMPSE of a face at one 
of the front windows. The next moment the door 
opens and Mrs. Dolmetsch stands there to greet us, 
for we are expected and we are made to feel welcome 
at once. Mr. Dolmetsch, she explains, is taking his 
daily nap, but will join us later for tea. Quiet, but 
warm and friendly in manner, our hostess takes our 
wraps and offers seats. We have entered directly into 
a large sitting room, with windows giving on to 
both front and back gardens and connected with the 
other rooms on either side by doors and passages. A 
long table is at the center; at the front, before the 
windows, are a work table and a desk piled with paint, 
brushes, papers and letters. A fireplace at one corner 
of the room shelters a huge stove which is the only 
source of winter warmth. Near this, on one side, is 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s reclining chair; on the opposite 
side, a harpsichord. 

Mrs. Dolmetsch shows us this beautiful instrument 
with pride, and tells us that it was made in 1896, the 
first one her husband built. The inscription on the lid, 
composed by Selwyn Image, and the signature— 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH LONDINI FECIT, 
MDCCCXCVI were lettered by Herbert Horne. 
case was decorated by Helen Fry. 

“These people were all great friends of Mr. Dolmet 
explains our hostess. “Herbert Horne’s revival of 
old Roman letter type made famous by Bell & Co, 
whom he worked, has revolutionized the art of pri 
and lettering. His sister Beatrice who played tenor 
in our first consort of viols in the nineties, was an 
thusiastic collaborator in the early days of discoy 
of the old viol manuscripts in the British Musen 
and spent hours there in research and in copying ¢ 
scores. Poor girl, she died in the ‘flue’ epidemic duri 
the War!” And Mrs. Dolmetsch sighed wistfully _ 
she looked back upon the early days of struggle in h 
husband’s career, when he counted among his frien 
many famous artists, writers and musicians who ha 
long since gone to join the ‘choir invisible.’ Sir Geor 
Grove, Fuller-Maitland, Joachim, Piatti, all were ] 
staunch friends, as were also William Morris, W. 
Yeats, Arthur Symonds, Robert Hichens and Burt 
Jones. George Bernard Shaw is almost the only one 
the group still living.” 


And Treasures Greet 


But Now We catcH sicHt of a Celtic harp whe 
graceful curves and varicolored strings intrigue us. M: 
Dolmetsch, who plays it with much charm, explains 
simple mechanism, and deftly illustrates the vario 


“crowd” an obsolete 


lyre-shaped instrument once popular in Wales. 


timbres which may be produced by means of differe 
ways of plucking the strings. She explains the tunil 
according to the ancient Bardic scales set forth in 1 
famous Penllyn manuscript, now in the British Museut 
The ancient Welsh Bardic music contained in this mam 
script has a unique fascination; there is something 
to the oriental in it, Celtic though it may be in orig 

Soon we turn to the charming old virginals, a f 
specimen of John Player’s (London, 1664) which 1] 
Dolmetsch has put in order, and we find its tone as” 
lightful as its decorated case. And here is a Dolmetst 
spinet, of lovely design, simply decorated, and grat 
to the touch and to the ear. Its two pedals, simila 
action to certain harpsichord pedals, enable the pe 
to secure a variety of tonal effects. 

Now we spy the viols gently glowing in their cor 
and marvel at the finish which seems like that of a 
very old and highly prized violins. Their rich 
bodies, flat at the back but curving at all points els 
seem to vibrate, even when (Continued on Page 


*The Early Welsh Music Society has issued Mr. 
transcriptions, accompanied by records of Mrs. Dolmet 
formance of several of the early Welsh Bardic p 
tained in the Penllyn manuscript. Information f 
be had by addressing Mr. D. A. Wynn Williams, nor 


tary, Early Welsh Music Society, Glynteg, Llangefui, 
Mrs. Arnold capri “Jesses”, slemere, S : 


FASCINATING PIECES — THE MUSICAL HOME 


INDIAN SUMMER 


there is always a human demand for a broad, sonorous piece of this type. In playing the chords, the ful] relaxed arm, from the shoulder to the finger tips, 
important. The chords should ring out and should not be hammered out. Care should be taken that all of the chords not marked as arpeggios should be 
puck “plaqué,’ as the French say. That is,every note should be sounded exactly together. “Ragged” chords wil] quickly ruin this piece. This composition 
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can bring your fingers to sing the melody, just as. 


singer would sing it, and to make the accompaniment sound like a guitar, the more effective will be the performance. Measure ten presents. 
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SHRENADE BY MOONLIGHT 
(IN SICILY) 


Roxana Paridon shows true. Italian blood in this sensuous melody, which, although written in America, might have been done on the classic slope 


M.M.d 
of Taormina. The composition suggests a serenade accompanied by guitar. Th 
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MORNING STAR OF LIBERTY 


Unison School Chorus 


Arthur Oliver FREDERICK W. VANDERPOOQ 


Majestically A.S.C.A.P. 


1. Star that rose in morn-ing skies 
2. Star that rose to guide our way 
3. Star that rose in morn-ing skies, 


ey pt eo rH Or Fr ERS) 
At the hour of free - doms birth, Wel-come to the wait-ing eyes Of a  wea-ry war - worn earth; 
Out of dark-ness in - to aay Be thoustill our guar-dian ray, Shin-ing ev-er pure and bright 
Star of em-pire_ in i Ev - er shall our seas a - rise To the landwe love the best. 


Song shall ev- er rise to__ thee, Morn-ing starof Lib - er-ty! 
In the ban-ner of the_ free, Morn-ing star of Lib -_ er-ty! 
Land of free-dom, hail to_— thee 
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Morn-ing star of Lib-er- ty; Hail, A-mer-i- ca, hail to thee, Morn-ing star of Lib-er- ty!__— 
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The Etude Music Lover’s Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 710) 


non-musical reader what can be secured 

¢ by regular, fundamental, elementary 

ning. The author is thoroughly con- 

us of this and expresses the situation 

y definitely in the introductory chapter. 
recemmend enthusiastically this book 

hose who have had such training. 

hat to Listen for in Music” . 
Aaron Copland 

res: 281 

ce: $2.50 

lisher: Whittlesey House 


Ease in Perceiving Music 


esearch of all kinds in these days con- 
; of breaking off little bits of a sub- 
and examining them under a scholastic 
roscope. Lorin F. Wheelwright of 
umbia University gave himself the task 
finding out what it was about some 
ls of music printing that made it easy 
read, whereas the same notes printed 
another way were found difficult. Of 
rse this subject is one which has been 
many years under close investigation 
publishers of books and newspapers as 
| as by type manufacturers. In fact the 
ing of type has become an art widely 
nized throughout the world. The his- 
- of its development from the monastic 
wscripts of Niccold Niccoli in the 
enth century, when the “neo-caroline” 
of letter was designed in contrast to 
so-called “Gothic,” down to the present, 
been a romance of importance to man. 
nm as early as 1495, Aldus Manutius 
manus of Venice was making type de- 
Ss which compare very favorably with 
best of today. Among the famous 
es in the art are Garamond, Cardinal 
bo, Jensen, Arright, Estienne, Van 
k, Grandjean, Caslan, Didat, Bulmer, 
me, William Morris, Bruce Rogers, 
dy, Gill, and many others who devoted 
fetime to the subject in order that the 
ted page might be more beautiful and 
e readily and comfortably perceived by 
eye. 
Jhann Sebastian Bach took a great in- 
st in music printing, and a few other 
posers have concerned themselves with 
fart. Modern music printing is vastly 
rior to that which generally existed 
years ago. Its general objectives are 
lity, clearness and logical presenta- 
_ In this, however, the part of the ed- 
of the manuscript is notable. It is he 
; indicates how the stems of the notes 
to be turned and how the work can be 
le clearer. Then it becomes the work 
the highly trained artisan to lay out 
measures, always with the considera- 
of the practical needs of the player’s 
The musicplate engraver laboriously 
ks out the spacing so that clearness in 
yy measure becomes possible. The eye 
the reader must be trained to read 
ic by focal adjustment. That is the rea- 
why larger notes are used in editions 
very easy sheet music designed for 
e children. 
ir. Wheelwright’s book is important 
he has approached his work scien- 
, and has contributed a work which 
and music printers cannot fail 
d advantageous in establishing stand- 
significance to the industry. 
e have one suggestion in connection 
it. While it is hardly likely that many 
posers will give this work the consid- 
m that it deserves, it should be care- 
read by all who have to do with the 
of musical manuscripts. There was 
hen. composers seemed to take a 
in making their manuscripts as be- 
ng as possible. The writer has seen 
yme by very great masters, which 
lefinite and so obscure that any- 
interpretations might be 
This the composers excuse 


by their haste to get the notes upon paper. 
In recent times, however, composers are 


realizing the importance of good clear, 
clean manuscripts, which make engraving 
mistakes unnecessary and reduce plate- 


making costs. Sometimes corrections cost 
almost as much as the original plates and 
cut down the profits surprisingly. 

Among the conclusions that were reached 
through a very interesting symposium of 
professionals are: 


Paper, ink and size of type are im- 
portant. 
Children prefer to play and_ sing 


from books where the print is large. 

Too large type is not good as it 
tends to separate or make the parts 
seem unrelated. 

Crowding of notes, even for a highly 
professional orchestra, is undesirable. 

Bad placement of the notes on the 
page interferes with rhythmic flow. 

At the beginning small singers can 
concentrate best on a single melodic 
line without notes. Later the accom- 
paniment should be added. 

When words and music are printed 
together in children’s books, the type 
of the text should not be less than 
twelve or fourteen point. 

Pictures, particularly colored ones, 
are desirable, but they should appear 
on separate pages and not be mixed 
in the score. 

The Presser pedal marking, as 
evolved by Theodore Presser, is highly 
favored for clearness. 

Editorial. comments 
very important. 

The author’s final conclusion on spacing 
is that “Patterns of notes are perceived 
with greater accuracy when spaced in ratio 
to represented time values, with the bar- 


are considered 


line relatively inconspicuous, than when 
traditionally printed.” 
Highly technical as the book is, it fills 


a most important place in scholarly re- 

search, and we sincerely trust that it will 

be widely circulated. 

“An Experimental Study of the Percepti- 
bility and Spacing of Music Symbols” 

By Lorin F. Wheelwright, Ph. D. 

Pages: 148 

Price: $1.85 

Publisher : Columbia University 


How Musical Instruments 


Are Made 


The small boy’s curiosity, which impels 
him to take the family clock to pieces, just 
to see “what makes it go,”’ is probably the 
reason for the new English manual, “The 
Making of Musical Instruments.” There, 
are many special treatises upon making 
particular instruments. This, however, is 
the first book of a popular type which aims 
to tell briefly how most of the best known 
instruments are made. The piano, the violin 
and the violin family, the brass instru- 
ments, the wood wind instruments, and the 
organ are included in the work. The author 
describes in detail many of the processes 
in the manufacture. He devotes over ten 
pages to the molding and casting of the 
iron frame of the piano. His description 
of the manufacture of the piano action is 
very interesting. All this information will 
gratify the curious, but we never have been 
able to see that this makes better musicians. 

Such a book, however, does enable the 
player to have a higher respect for his in- 
strument and possibly may enable him to 
learn how to take better care of it. 

“The Making of Musical Instruments” 

By T. Campbell Young 

Pages: 190, with numerous line cut illus- 
trations 

Price: $3.00 


Published by: Oxford University Press 


The beauty of Baldw in tone, 


player i in the same full richness as to the artist, is en~ 
hanced by the serious consideration leading decorators 
are now giving the Baldwin Grand Piano as a moti 


around which lov rely rooms may be created. 


Helen Koues, director of Good Housekeeping Studio, 
recogniz zed sutlroraty on the surroundings for modern 
living, suggests this charming room in which the Bald- 
win Grand Piano i 1s tr eated as part of f the gra acious life 


w hich centers there. 


“Remarkable in responsiveness i .. : 
distinguished pianist whose crowded concerts from coast to 


availa ble to the casual 


says Josef Lhevinne, 


coast proc laim 1is eminence. 


Generations of Baldwi in craftsmen he ave labored to produce this 
remarkable responsiv eens in a fi iano on w hic h the grea at pian- 
ists may play, unconscious of a i 


me chanical functi tions. 


LA TR TRA TE ay 


This, and other suggestions Ly le -ading decorators, are 


presented in an interesting portfolio now shaw by 


Baldwi yim dealers. 


Haldwin 


Also built by Baldwin—Acrosonic— Hamilton and Howard Pianos e 


Suggestions for Good Reading 


CHILDREN’S MUSIC BOOKS 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF FAMOUS COM- 
POSERS by Gladys Burch and John Wol- 
eott. 20 biographies that children will 
enjoy. Authentic, inspiring lives of great 


. 
r 


composers and their music. Illustrated 
with contemporary portraits. $1.50. A. S, 
Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. 


HOW TO BUY 
A NEW PIANO 


Piano facts which will save the buyer 
money and help him to make a safe 
and satisfying selection 


By William Roberts Tilford 


Prepared after extensive research conducted by 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


You may secure one of these valuable 
booklets absolutely without cost by send- 
ing us your name and address. 


We will also appreciate it if you will 
send us the names and addresses of at 
least two or three friends or acquaint- 
ances whom you know to be definitely 
interested in purchasing a piano in the 
near future. 


Write the names and addresses on a plain 
sheet of paper and mail to 
“How To Buy a New Piano” 
c/o THe Erupe Music MaAcAzine 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


PIANOS 


Priced from $955. 


The Baldwin Piano Ge., Cincinnati 


FOR LITTLE TOT PIANO PLAYERS 
JENKINS EXTENSION PIANO 
PEDAL AND FOOT REST 


Any child (as young as 5 years) with this aid can 
operate the pedals, and a platform is provided 
on which to rest his feet obviating dang- 
ling of his little legs. 

re 
Stor ror 


SORT PEDAL 
XTRCHRENT 


REGULATES T0 
ANY DESIRED 
HEIGHT 


PRICE $375 
SOFT PEDAL 
ATTACH. #125 ADD. 


JENKINS ADJUSTABLE 
PIANO MUSIC RACK 


® Brings music forward and 
down to proper distance so 
child can read his music with 
ease. Prevents eye strain 
and nervousness. Invaluable 
for adults who have difficul- 
ty in reading music at a dix 
tance or who wear bifocal = [ 
glasses. — 
PR IcE $250 No screws or gadgets to mar 
piano, Examine these aids at 
our expense and after doing 
© These aids to child piano so, if you are not highly 
players are used and recom- pleased, return to us at our 
following expense. We will pay all 
transportation charges. 


Discriptive Literature 
Mailed U pon Request 


Can be adjusted to any JE 5 
piano — grand ight 
aaa indent aon ‘MOSI 1c co: 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HE DEVELOPMENT of the Vocal 
Muscular System has been my life 


study, and from the instructions I 
received from that renowned Throat Spe- 
cialist, Dr. Carl Ludwig Merkel, at the 
University of Leipzig, in 1878, coupled 
with my experiences and investigations, I 
have been able to restore many a sup- 
posedly lost or ruined voice. 

During a period of sixty years of active 
teaching, I have had under my care all 
kinds of voices. Some had naturally cor- 
rectly set vocal muscles, requiring only the 
assistance of a good coach to bring their 
voices to perfection. Very few singers, how- 
ever, are fortunate enough to have a per- 
fectly set Vocal Muscular System after 
adolescence, as the vocal muscles change 
during that period. In some instances they 
grow in a few weeks to nearly twice their 
former size. Especially is this the case with 
boys between the ages of twelve to eighteen 


Vocal Cords in Phonation 


years. We should understand, therefore, 
that this is the reason why extensive voice 
culture should not be undertaken during 
that period. 

In the past sixty years, many wonderful 
boy sopranos have been brought before the 
public, enthralling their audiences with 
wonder and admiration. Very few of these 
child prodigies continued, however, to have 
voices of artistic value after the adolescent 
period. 

The reason that the voice is made worth- 
less for artistic singing, if it had been ex- 
tensively cultivated before the change, is 
that the fibers of the Thyro-Arytenoid 
Muscles of the young singer had been 
bunched and hardened by strenuous sing- 
ing, which prevented them from changing 
with the rest of the body, as nature in- 
tended they should do, with the consequent 
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THE SINGERS ETUDE 


Edited by Eminent Specialists 


For Artists, Teachers and Students of Singing 


Improve Your 


Voice Production 
“By 


rode] SJE) Re 


E, Ree 


Wherein a Famous Teacher of Noted Smgers Explams 
the Vocal Muscular System and Its Use 


Part I 


Albert E. Ruff was born in Glasgow, Scotland, on January 9, 1854. He 
entered upon musical study in Manheim, Germany, at the age of eleven, 
devoting his earliest effort to the violin. At sixteen he joined the orchestra 
of the Theatre Royal in Glasgow and played there for two years. He then 
went to the Leipzig Conservatory to complete his musical education, remain- 
ing there for four years and graduating with honors. While there he studied 
the anatomy and physiology of the throat under the eminent teacher and 


author, Dr. Ludwig Merkel of the 


Leipzig University, thus laying the 


foundation for his success as a voice specialist. 

On coming to America he became the teacher of many famous vocalists, 
among them, Christie MacDonald, Eugene Cowles and George McFarland. 
His most famous pupil, however, was Geraldine Farrar, who after a break- 
down engaged Mr. Ruff ta travel with her for two years, giving her daily 


lessons —Enpitor’s Norte. 


result of deranged fibers of the Thyro- 
Arytenoid Muscles, which in some instances 
require several years for the regaining of 
their normal condition. 

From long years of teaching, I have, 
through research and observations, come 
to the conclusion that it is dangerous to 
cultivate a girl’s voice before she is sixteen, 
or a boy’s voice before he is eighteen years 


Internal or Involuntary 


1, 2, 6, 7—Vocal 
Action of 
Arytenoids 

3, 3—Cricoid 

4, 5—Posterior 15, 16—Lateral or * 
Crico-Arytenoid Side Crico-Arytenoid 

17, 18—Thyro-Arytenoid 


11, 12—Vocal Cords 

fastened to Thyroid 
13, 14—Thyroid 
Cartilage 


of age. It is hoped that this shall be proven 
later in this writing. 

For the benefit of those seeking the truth 
of what voice culture is, it may be ex- 
plained what I consider the first requisite 


for real voice building, namely, a Knowl- 
edge of the 


Vocal Muscular System. 


THIS SYSTEM consists of two actions. One 
is voluntary, which can be developed by 
will power. The other is involuntary, as it 
can only be brought into action by the 


y! 


External or Voluntary Muscles 


breath pressure. The voluntary are situated 
outside and the involuntary inside the 
larynx. 

It is principally with the inner muscles 
that the voice teacher is to be concerned. 
To be able to teach with authority, one 
must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
functions of the various muscles of the 
vocal instrument. 


The primary, or inner muscles are 
posed of three cartilages: Thyroid (shit 
shaped) ; Cricoid (ring-shaped, the top: 
of the windpipe) ; Arytenoid (ladle-shay 
with the vocal cords attached to 
handles). 


ing combinations: Thyro-Arytenoid, 
necting the Thyroid with the Arytenoi 
Crico-Arytenoid, connecting the top fi 
of the windpipe with the Arytenoid; ] 
eral-Crico-Arytenoid, connecting the $j 
of the upper ring with the Arytenoid, 

These are the involuntary or p 
muscles, which can be regulated only 
the breath pressure, governed by the f 
and ear. 

The correct functions of these musel 
are varied and intricate, and they are ]} 


Vocal Cords in place when 
singing PPP or Falsetto 


Vocal Cords in place when singit 
with Full or Body Tone © 


1. Vocal Cords 
2. False Vocal Cords 4, Thyro-A 


and speaking, but for all practic: 
a knowledge of the above is suf 

The Thyro-Arytenoid Musel 
most important and, for their 
the strongest muscles in the 
are the Keystone of voice pre 
as such are capable of making or 


. If these muscles are correctly 
they will last and still be useful 
age. If they are not, it will be only 
yestion of time before one or more faults 
| appear; among the worst of which 
+ loss of upper tones, scratchiness, 
ula, partial paralysis, flatting, and the 
nicious tremolo. 
the Thyro-Arytenoid Muscles are the 
st used, as they are brought into action 
m the moment the child utters its first 
until his death, every time a sound is 
fe from the throat, whether by singing, 
aking, crying, or any other throat sound. 
he Crico-Arytenoid Muscles join the 
coid with the Arytenoids, at the back. 
*y are principally brought into play in 
y soft (ppp) singing. These muscles are 
constructed that they pull on the Ary- 
yids when the cords are in repose, 
ping them apart to allow the breath to 
s freely in and out of the lungs. 


The Lateral-Crico-Arytenoid Muscles are 
the least known by singers, though they are 
the connecting links between the Thyro- 
Arytenoids and Crico-Arytenoids. 

The Thyro-Arytenoid Muscles are com- 
posed of innumerable fibers lying mostly 
parallel with the vocal cords, though also 
extensively criss-crossed, thus making them 
capable of great flexibility and strength as 
well as of wonderful endurance. 

The fibrous continuation of these muscles 
extends into the vocal cords proper and, 
for both high and low tones, must be cor- 
rectly set, if the proper pitch is to be 
produced. If they are thus adjusted, the 
high tones can be reached as easily as the 
low. 

If the fibers are not correctly set, the 
high tones can be reached only by force, 
which eventually causes a conglomeration. 
More of this when describing the Nodutla. 
(Continued in Tur Erupe for December) 


Covered Tones 


By SIDNEY BUSHELL 


darkened tones in the baritone voice, 

the late Oscar Saenger advised the 
lent to sing ah but to think o or oo 
1 endeavoring to establish this quality 
the upper voice. 
n an article, “A New Key to the Head 
ce,’ by Homer Henley (The Etude, 
y, 1930), reference is made to the un- 
ying aa sound in the upper tones of all 
sd female voices. And speaking of this 
ice (the use of aa, as in the word tap) 
sstablish good quality in the upper tones 
his pupils, he testified as to its “unfail- 
efficacy . . . mystifying, perhaps, but 
incontrovertible.” 
t is equally apparent to the listening 
that in all good male voices, baritones 
ticularly, the sound of o or oo colors 
ry tone in the upper voice, irrespective 
he fundamental vowel being sung. This 
s admittedly mystifying as the aa sound 
the female voice, but quite as incon- 
vertible. A good example of this may 
found on the record, Just for Today, as 
¢ by John Charles Thomas, on the 
‘ds “And if today my tide of life should 
away.” 


Those Tricky Upper Tones 


RY BARITONE STUDENT knows quite well 
t something has to be done to his tones, 
m about middle C up, if he is going to 
id just plain shouting; and, since carry- 
the open quality is injurious to the 
se, as well as likely to degenerate into 
ple yelling, there is no alternative but 
hading of the tone and vowel. 

in episode of the writer’s early days of 
al practice may serve as an example. He 
} doing some experimenting with the 
es from middle C to E, endeavoring to 
duce a sustained tone upon each in turn. 
- this purpose he had retired to an upper 
m, known to the family as the studio. 
carpenter was making some structural 
rations on the ground floor; and shortly 
lady of the house was startled by the 
den appearance of the carpenter’s face 
he kitchen doorway, and by his voice, 
with concern, inquiring, “My G—, 
’oos that ‘ollerin’?” After which it 
considerable tact on her part to 
ver the fact that it was only her hus- 
his vocal practice. 

is not easy to sing af and think o or 


yearned TO COVERED or 


ae * 


exercises have 
establishing the oo 


oo; and the following 
proved of value in 
quality mentioned. 
Ex.1 


Ha - a - le- lu - -~ = 


=U eect 
oF 


——— 


re 
Py _—— 


Ha-a-le-lu - Sere. - jah 

The initial aspirate serves to open the 
throat for a free ah; the change to /e on 
the third step induces upper resonance, 
especially if the 7 is well handled, and may 
be emphasized quite strongly. It thus forms 
a sort of vocal springboard to the upper 
lu, which must be sung freely and frankly, 
with a flexible jaw, and with the sensation 
of the tone filling the pharynx and reso- 
nating above the hard palate, more at the 
spot immediately over the back teeth than 
in the masque. 

Do not be surprised if at first these tones 
feel small. They are smaller than the so- 
called chest tones, but are infinitely more 
concentrated with respect to their high 
resonance. When correctly produced there 
is a sensation of elasticity, buoyancy and 
power, with low control and no throat or 
chest sensation whatsoever. 

In the foregoing exercise, the oo sound 
should be maintained throughout the down- 
ward scale, to develop a smooth carry over 
into the lower tones. 

Here is another exercise for the discov- 
ery and freeing of the upper tones. 


Ex.2 


Aeiou-ieaneoiou-iea ete, 


The tone immediately preceding the 
highest is to be emphasized as before, and 
the vo sound to be carried downward past 
the dividing line. 

Later, prefix each vowel with /, singing, 
lah ley lee loh loo loh Ice ley lah. 

When these exercises can be done suc- 
cessfully every time, carrying the voice up 
to F or F-sharp, try other combinations 
of consonants and vowels; then proceed to 
short phrases of words that fit; but remem- 
ber always to fhink oo into the upper tones, 
whatever the vowel. 


* * 


is of supreme importance that the voice be properly tuned in the be- 
ng, and great care should be taken to accomplish this. IT find that nearly 
singer of my acquaintance has some special instrument for this pur- 
one of them using the violin. My own choice is a make of piano, 
i I have used twelve years. It has a wonderful ‘singing quality,’ and 
er I go I insist upon having one sent for, if it is not waiting for me. 

ving one shipped to France for my Paris engagement.—Geraldine 


WurLIIZER 


a distinguished piano for a lifetime of 
musical enjoyment—full, resonant 
tone from the Augmented 
Sounding Board. 


THES RU DOL PAP Ww RED Z ER 


COMPANY, DE KALB, 


ILLINOIS 


Excellent merchandising opportunities are to be found in Etude advertising columns 


Learn to Sing 
AT HOME 
The, Tru-Art Way 


Realize your ambition to be a GREAT SINGER 
You CAN, with even ordinary vocal equipment, It's 
amazing what the ““Tru-Art Course’’ can do for you 
Actually combines two-courses-in-one—because while 
it teaches you voice culture—it builds up your body 
physically to give you the posture and charm of health 
(so vitally necessary to true singi 

Under the experienced guidance of a world known 
specialist. Takes FAR LESS COST and in much 
SHORTER TIM" than through common methods of 
study, Write NOW for FREE BOOKLET giving full 
information on the Tru-Art System of Singing. 


TRU-ART Studios, Suite 6-CA, 
313 W. 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


SPCSSSSOSOSSSSSSSHSOSSSSOSESEEOOEES 
SOCSOSHOSSHSSOSSOOSSSESSSSESOOEEOCES 


a0) ) 100), mricvement Guaranteed 
Ke A. 0 or Tuition Refunded / 
ot I You to be sole judge! Strengthen and master your 


> voice—not with singing lessons—but by scientific silent 
exercises, successfully taught for over a century. Marvelous suc- 
cesswith DEFECTIVE Voices. Write for Free Voice Book. Learn 
WHY and HOW you can now have the voice you want. If under 
17, we require parent's signature. With 100% improvement guar- 
anteed - will you faithfully follow instructions? If so, WRITE: 
Perfect Voice Institute, StudioSS88, 64 E.Lake St., Chicago 


THE NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Voice Technique; Repertoire; Experi- 
VOICE ence. A Few Free Scholarships. Catalog. 
160 WEST 73D STREET NEW YORK CITY 


OPERETTAS, JUVENILE SONGS, MUSICAL 
READINGS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, PLAYS 
for all occasions 
Delightfully amusing, simple entertainments for 
both juveniles and adults. Denison's plays are 

produced everywhere—famous for 
PRES 


60 years. Complete selection of 


theatrical material for schools, 
dramatic clubs, lodges. CATALOG 
T. S. DENISON & COMPANY | WRITE 


203 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 73, Chicago 


Voice Students and Advanced 


SINGERS WANTED 


everywhere to accept opportunity of singing for good pay 
immediately. NO COURSE, SCHOOL or “PLACING 

HARGE”’ involved; no references, examinations, com- 
missions, selling, or personal interviews required. SING 
IN YOUR HOME LOCALITY FOR EXCELLENT 
PAY NOW! 6c brings application form, details. U. 8. 
stamps or coins, DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
The Skiles System of Singing, C, Box 454, Freeport, Pa. 


THe Etupoe Music Macazine 


VW The World's largest, and most 


; : highly 
V_ respected musical publication. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT? 


FOR PIANO TEACHERS ONLY 


FREE: “The Student Pianist,” a 36-page Book containing the 11 piano 
compositions listed below, every number absolutely COMPLETE, to active 


piano teachers. 


TO RECEIVE THIS 36-PAGE BOOK, you must establish with us your professional status. 
Fill out coupon at the bottom of this ad (or mention page and issue of THE ErupE). Enclose 
professional card, letterhead, or other.means of identification, or refer to one or two promi- 
nent music publishers by whom you are recognized as a teacher. 


NEW 
11 EASY TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO 


Tuneful, rhythmic music by well-known American composers, including the world-famous marches, Owr 
Director, National Emblem, NC-4, and Down Main Street, carefully transcribed, edited, and fingered. As 
an attractive title-page does much in arousing the pupil's interest, this feature has been given careful 
attention, the editions carrying smart, modern designs in attractive colors. 


Title Transcribed by 


OUR DIRECTOR, March (Bigelow) 
alter Jacobs 


NATIONAL EMBLEM, March (Bagley) 
Charles Repper 


NC-4, March (Bigelow).......... R. E. Hildreth 


DOWN MAIN STREET, March (Weidt) 
R. E. Hildreth 


WV RS EAC A ROLEG) Uys dns cos vptvnrereee Walter Rolfe 
AUTUMN TINTS, Waltz (Rolfe) .Walter Rolfe 


Title Transcribed by 
MOONLIT RIPPLES, Barcarolle (Rolfe) 
Walter Rolfe 
RURAL PICNIC, Rustic Dance (Rolfe) 
Walter Rolfe 


CANZONETTA (Rolfe) ........... Walter Rolfe 
PICKANINNIES’ PICNIC (Four Little 
Blackberries) (O'Connor) ...... Norman Leigh 


WHIP AND SPUR, Galop (Allen) 
Walter Jacobs 


he regular sheet music editions are 35 cents for 
each number, less the usual discount to Teachers. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me FREE and without any obligation whatsoever ‘'The Student Pianist’ 


as described above. 


I am enclosing [please check} (] professional card ( letterhead to establish my status as a teacher. [Publisher 
references as to status may be given below if card or letterhead is not available. } 


SS ae ae ee RAIN MOORES cas earl idan ees ta aascacboisneninccadesescticastooseccaceiase 


Publishers who recognize me as a teacher: 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


WALTER JACOBS, Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
739 
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VOICE QUESTIONS Answered || THE ACCORDION DEPARTMEN 


‘By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


No question will be answeredin THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Beware of Tenseness ; 

Q.—I am eighteen and I have a,high soprano 
roice. All through school my teachers have 
told me that I have a lovely voice ; but I have 
neither enough volume nor enough expression 
to put a song across. Something seems to hold 
my voice inside me. In practicing from G-sharp 
upwards to High C, my throat seems tight and 
tense; although I am able to reach the notes. 
What would cause my tongue to interfere with 
the tone? : : 

2. Is eighteen too late to begin the serious 
study of the voice, or does it depend upon the 
individual? Are the vocal cords fully developed 
at eighteen?—S. R. 

A.—Few singers have complete control of 
the voice or an expressive manner of singing 
at eighteen. Do not be so impatient and expect 
to conquer your yocal difficulties in a short 
time. It takes years to develop a good technic 
upon any instrument, and the voice is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Keep working hard, and 
get a good teacher to explain to you just how 
each difficulty is to be overcome. Above all do 
not strain your voice by trying for too much 
volume of tone. Quality of tone is what counts, 
especially nowadays when so often one sings 
over a microphone. 

2. The vocal cords should be developed at 
eighteen, and your throat doctor can tell you 
definitely by examining them with the aid of 
the laryngoscope. Tenseness of the external or 
the internal muscles and of the tongue often 
comes from a slovenly manner of speaking. 
Does your speaking voice issue from your 
mouth easily? Is it pleasant and is your enun- 
ciation clear and distinct without being harsh? 
Look at yourself in the mirror, and see if the 
external muscles of the throat contract. Does 
your tongue hump up in the back when you 
sing? You must teach it to be loose. Most of 
the radio and opera singers speak as well as 
they sing. Miss MacDonald, Miss Moore and 
Miss Swarthout have speaking voices as lovely 


as their singing voices. Take them for’ ex- 
amples. Read Clara Kathleen Rogers’ book, 


“English Diction, Vol. I,’’ and Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell’s book about “Vowel and Consonant 
sounds.” 


Gold Fillings in the Teeth—Phlegm 

. 1. Should any difficulty be present 
if the singer happens to have quite a number 
of gold fillings in her mouth? If this is true 
can anything be done about it? Could the 
gold be replaced by porcelain or any other 
substitute so that the singer’s voice should 
not sound metallic or tinny? 

2. Please discuss “Phlegm” with which so 
many singers are troubled, and suggest a cure 
for it. If you have discussed this subject 
already please tell me in what issue of THE 
Etrcpp it appears—F, M. H. 

A. 1. It is rather difficult to imagine a 
singer's teeth so full of gold fillings that 
they would have an influence upon the tone 
quality of the voice, as you suggest. A metal- 
lie plate of gold, or any other metal, might 

roduce an audible change of vocal quality 
ecause it is so large; and any spaces caused 
by having certain teeth removed surely have 
an influence upon the voice and especially 
upon the formation of some of the consonants. 
Consult your dentist for further advice. 

2. I have discussed mucus in the head, 
throat, nose and larynx in almost every issue 
of THe Erupe since I have been the editor of 
Voice Questions Answered. Please read these 
answers. It-is a condition which calls for 
advice and treatment from the physician 
rather than the singing teacher. 


He Has No Sense of Pitch 
Iam @ bass, twenty-two years old, and 

IT have been studying for two years. I recently 
discovered that I could not distinguish a high 
note from a low note, a sharp from a natural, 
or a flat from a sharp, when I sing. When I 
hear a song for the first time I have no idea 
on what note it begins or how to play it on 
the piano. Can you tell me how to learn to 
play the piano by ear? Are there any books 
that deal with my case? What do you think 
of Solfeggio? What is the difference between 
a college school of music and a. conservatory 
of musicf—aA, T. 

A. Do you mean that you sing out of 
tune? Or do you mean that when a note is 
layed upon the piano or sung you have no 
idea what note it is? If you sing out of 
tune, careful practice with a singing teacher 
should remedy it, unless you iave a defective 
ear. Your teacher should advise you. The 
ability to determine accurately what note is 
struck or sung, without looking at the music 
or seeing the piano, is called a sense of 
absélute pitch. It is a rare and valuable gift, 
and I doubt if it can be learned. Solfeggio 
singing ought to help your voice, your read- 
ing and your sense of pitch. Perhaps the 
study of keyboard armony as taught in 
Wedge’s book, “Keyboard Harmony,”’or Hay- 
wood's “Universal Song,” might help you. 
You need to become a_ better musician. A 
Conservatory is an institution in which all 
branches of music are taught up to their 
higher forms. A college school of music is 
one in which musie is taught in addition to 
the usual literary and professional courses of 
such an institution. 
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Exercises for the Coloratura Voice 

Q. I have a coloratura voice, and I have 
been sent the book, “Thirty-sia Bight Measure 
Vocalises for Mezzo Soprano.” Would it be 
harmful to use them? I have Connell’s “Master 
Beercises.’ My first and only teacher had me 
learn Mozart's Batti, Batti, in my first month. 
Is not that rushing things? They say the best 
singing teacher in this neighborhood is too 
commercial, Would this keep her from being a 
good teacher? Is there a way to find out? Are 
there many known coloratura voices? Who 
are lyric Sopranos?—v. V. 

A. The exercise books you mention are 
excellent, but personally I should prefer more 
rapid exercises for a coloratura’ voice. Look 
at Marchesi’s “Ecole du Chant” and Abt’s 
“Practical Singing Tutor, Volume 2,” or any 
other set of exercises designed to develop 
speed and lightness. It is all a matter of 
opinion, however. Batti, Batti is an exquisite 
song, which must be sung very well to be 
effective. Perhaps your teacher gave it to 
you to help you develop the lightness and 
fleetness of which I spoke. 

In answer to the second part of your ques- 
tion I would say that a good singing teacher 
is a good singing teacher, whether she is com- 
mercial or idealistic. She must earn her liv- 
ing, just like any other working woman; and 
the best way to find out whether or not she 
is a good teacher is to take a few lessons 
from her. 


There are many coloratura sopranos and 
many lyric sopranos. The name Lily Pons 


comes to my mind as a type of the first and 
Grace Moore as a type of the second. 


What Type of Voice Has she? 

Q. 1. What type of voice have I? 

2. Are the sonys I have learned all right; 
and, if so, what others do you recommend? 

3. I am twenty and I sing in full voice 
from E on the first line to @ the first space 
above the treble staff, though I can sing 
higher and lower. My voice is of the lyric 
soprano type, with the range of a mezzo- 
soprano. I have consulted a good teacher 
and he said I have a sweet voice and vocal 
lessons would bring my voice to a clear B-flat 
or even a high OC. He stated definitely not to 
sing too low as this would strain my voice, 
I have had two years of piano, besides glee 
club work and I sing in French, Latin and 
English. I have done everything to increase 
my musical knowledge, including reading the 
biographies of famous composers and singers. 
I learned my French in Paris, while staying 
there four years. 

IT sing Brahm’s Lullaby; the Berceuse from 
“Jocelyn ;” the WHabanera from “Carmen ;” 
Schubert’s Ave Maria; and other songs of 
these types. I have read that Gladys 
Swarthout reaches high OC and she is @ mezzo- 
soprano.—D. J. P. 


A. Quality of tone determines the type 
of voice, even more than range. If you will 
look at the operatic réles assigned to the 
mezzo voice, you will see that they go quite 
high. In other words the range of the 
mezzosoprano or the mezzocontralto must be 
long and the voice must have a full, round 
sound, and considerable volume. It is quite 
impossible for me to decide for you whether 
or not you have this type of voice, without 
hearing you. From your description it 
would seem as if you have, but you must 
consult the most famous singing teacher you 
can find, to help you make a decision. Miss 
Swarthout has a lovely tone quality, a beau- 
tiful stage presence and much charm of man- 
ner. I have heard her sing many high tones 
but never the high C. The songs you sing 
are all beautiful, though they are not of one 
type as your letter suggests. Until you have 
decided what type of voice you possess I 
would hesitate to recommend others. Your 
knowledge of French should help you if you 
have a really good voice. 


A Voice with a Twang 

 Q. A pupil of mine has a _ pronounced 
“twang” in her voice and, try as I may, after 
two years of training with judicious eaer- 
cises, I could not remedy this vocal ailment. 
I feel it is innate. How would you eliminate 
it, and can it be entirely eradicated? Thank- 
ing you in anticipation.—M..S. F. 

A. I fancy that you mean by the word 
twang a pronounced nasal sound, and this 
answer is written with that understanding. 
The person who sings with a nasal twang 
usually speaks with the same peculiar inton- 
ation. It is often a family failing, and he 
speaks that way because he has heard that 
sort of speech in his own home, since child- 
hood, and he knows no other. It is hard to 
change him. He must be made to understand 
that he is tightening (stiffening) his jaw, 
tongue and throat and perhaps raising the 
uvula so high that it is Sey the passage 
that leads to the nose. Speak to him in a full, 
round voice and see that he breathes deepl 
instead of superficially, and see if he can te 
the difference. It is a difficult thing to make 
‘’ man give up a very bad habit of speech, but 
it can be done with patience and in time. 
There is another sort of nasal voice which 
comes either as the result of a nasal mal- 
formation or catarrh. This is a case for the 
physician, not for the singing teacher. 


F 4 Pe es 


UR ADVICE to accordionists al- 
() ways has been to seek the services 
of expert repair men when their. in- 
struments are out of order. Considerable 
harm can result from amateur repair work. 
New accordions are sold with a guarantee 
and while this is in effect, the manufac- 
turers would prefer to make any and all 
repairs and adjustments. They are not re- 
sponsible for damage to the instrument if 
the player attempts to make adjustments. 
We repeat this advice now; but recently 
we have been confronted with numerous 
inquiries about accordion repairing from 
those who are situated in locations where 
repair men are not available. Some of our 
readers are in isolated sections and must 
either repair their instruments themselves 
or be deprived of the use of them. We refer, 
of course, to minor repairs, as instruments 
always can be shipped to accordion fac- 
tories for important repairs. 

Piano keys which stick are one of the 
most common causes for accordion repairs. 
Sometimes this condition can be remedied 
quite easily. When an instrument has been 
kept in a damp atmosphere the wood in 
the piano keyboard often swells. To correct 
this the accordion should be placed in its 
case in a dry room and left for a day or 
two so that all moisture can work out of 
the wood. 

Sometimes dust and bits of paper, such 
as corners of music sheets, get between the 
keys. These can be easily blown out. 

If the sticking keys do not yield to the 
above treatments it may be necessary to 
take the piano keyboard apart. This task is 
not an easy one and should not be attempted 
by youthful players as it requires skill and 
a certain amount of physical strength. The 
necessary tools are a small screw driver 
and a pair of pliers. A chamois skin and 
piece of fine sandpaper also are needed. 


To See the Wheels Go Round 


THE FIRST STEP is to remove the gallery, or 
top, of the accordion so there will be a 
complete view of the piano keyboard mech- 
anism. The ends of the gallery are held in 
place by either small screws or pins. These 
should be removed carefully so the tools 
do not scratch the instrument. The indicator 
on the gallery is rather delicate and should 
be treated accordingly so that it is not bent. 

In studying the mechanism ‘it will be 
noticed that each piano key is attached to a 
rod with a valve at the opposite end. When 
a key is depressed, the rod lifts the valve 
off from the plate, thus permitting the 
tones from the reeds to sound if there is 
air in the bellows. ! 

The sticking may be caused by any of 
these conditions: 

One key rubbing against another; 

One valve rubbing against another ; 

Dust between the keys; 

A broken spring under a piano key; 

Tension of a spring may be lacking; 
. The wire rod which holds the keys 

may be out of place; 
The key may be rubbing against th 
guide which holds the rod; ‘ 
The hole may be too small for the rod. 


Accordion Repairs 


“By PIETRO DEIRO 
As told to ElVera Collins 


pencilled on so they can be easily rem« 
A wire rod goes through the keys to’ 
them in position. The end of this protr 
through one end of the keyboard an 
sometimes concealed by a removable 
The accordion should be braced fir 
against something and placed lengthwis 
front of you so the rod can be pr 
toward you. It would be well to have 
assistant hold the piano keys while the 
is being pulled, otherwise each indivic 
key will spring out the moment the 
releases it. If you attempt this repair y 
alone, be careful of this point, othem 
you will have to go about the room wi 
basket to gather the scattered piano 
The care with which the rod is pulled 
spells the success or failure of this 

If the rod is bent, twisted or nicked, i 
be necessary to replace it with a new 

Place a chamois skin over the rod. 
pliers will not dent it and then us 
firmly and pull it out in a straight 
very gently. Shift the position of the p 
so they always grasp the rod at the 4 
nearest to where it emerges from the ] 
board. As the keys which stick have 
already marked, you need only 
rod until those particular keys are 
and the rest can remain in position 
the keys are removed, place them it 
same rotation that they were on the 
board. You will notice that each key 
upon a wooden guide and has a tiny sp 
under it. 


Seeking the Remedy 


THE VARIOUS CAUSES for keys sticking | 
been enumerated so let us assume that 
trouble is caused by one key rubbing age 
another. This can be remedied by rub 
the wooden edges of the keys which s 
with a fine piece of sandpaper. The 
of the adjoining keys also should be rn 
as well as the wooden guide which 
the keys in place. It is also advisabl 
pass the sandpaper up and down the» 
rod, ; 
It is possible that the top of the 
keys may stick. This can be corre 
slipping a piece of sandpaper between 
keys which rub. Care must be 
that you will not scratch the keys 
do not rub. = 
The replacing of the rod is cons 
more difficult than pulling it out. B 
that all keys are in their proper 
before starting and that the sprin 
them are in position as each key is f 
Each key should be in a perfectly ; 
line with the preceding key as 
passes through it. The valves 
be in a straight line. The sli 
tion in the position of the keys 
the passage of the rod. The 
be grasped with pliers at the 
~ the box, so that it will not 
force the rod through 
investigate the trouble if i 
freely. If. 
break the 


Before the keyboard is taken apart it forced 


would be well to mark the keys which stick m 
and then number all the keys so that they 


can be returned in their correct rotation if 


they become mixed. These marks can 
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\CME_ Alone in Tone 


ry artist who tries an Acme will agree with 
hat it is the greatest accordion achieve- 
since the piano accordion invention." 
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Sole New York & Philadelphia Agents 
ETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HEADQUARTERS 
46 Greenwich AVE., N. Y. C. 


— WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG — 


ME ACCORDION CO., 1 
7th Ave. So. (Nr. [ith St.) N. 


A Definite 
and Practical System 
which ALL Piano Students 
and Teachers Should Investigate 


Vol. 1—For Beginners . . . $1.00 


Vol. 2—For Students with 
Fair Knowledge . . $1.00 


Vol, 3—Advanced Students $1.00 


SHEFTE PIANO IMPROVISING 


FORA 
prayers 51.00 


. 
Purchase SHEFTE Books 


at Any Music Store 
or Direct From 


music 
PUBLISHER INC. 


216 SO. WABASH AVE, 
e CHICAGO 


The World’s Greatest Artists 


are on 


VICTOR RECORDS 


Mail orders filled promptly. Send 
15¢ for catalog, a compendium 
of musical information found 
nowhere else in such complete, 
compact and convenient form. 


WEYMANN CO. 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


USI LOVERS 


| Superb records at 

bargain prices, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, etc.), 
e on any phonograph, Original imports cost 
to $2.50 each—American duplicates only 
| 75¢. Send for FREE catalogue containing 
ids of selections. 


umophone Shop, Dept. E11,18 £. 48thSt., New York 


\ 'Z PIANO SIMPLIFIED 


» Blues, 
for Free Booklet and special reduced prices. 


Me Prove What YOUR Mind 
Demonstrate 


CRECENT PRECORD CRELEASES 


‘By PETER HUGH REED 


AGNERITES have been clamor- 
ing for a complete recording of 
“Die Walkure,” ever since the 
act, enlisting Lotte Lehmann, Lauritz Mel- 
chior and Bruno Walter, was issued. So 
the recent issue of the second act (Victor 
set M-582) must have gladdened many 
hearts. Some will undoubtedly regret that 
cuts were sanctioned in the long scene be- 
tween Briinnhilde and IVotan, but the fact 
that there are two and a half* times as 
much of this music made available as could 
previously be had on records is cause for 
some thanks. 
Many of the singers will be new to 
American record buyers; but, once they 


Ba Cuy of Re Vannes 


By HARVEY PEAKE 


have been heard, they will be remembered. 
For several years we have been hearing 
of Marta Fuchs as Briinnhilde in leading 
opera houses of Germany and Austria. Her 
Briinnhilde of this set is eloquently and 
nobly projected, from both a vocal and a 
histrionic standpoint. Margaret Klose, as 
Fricka, brings a beautiful voice and a 
regal style to her finely conceived and 
projected portrayal of that goddess. Hans 
Hotter, leading baritone of the Berlin 
State Opera, is a heroic Wotan. Melchoir as 
Sitegmund, and Lotte Lehmann as Sieglinde, 
repeat the superb work they did in the 
first act recording. The scene between 
Sieglinde and Siegmund and the finale of 
the act were made in Vienna with Bruno 
Walter conducting the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, at the time of the first act record- 
ing; the balance, with Seidler-Winkler 
leading the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
were made in August, 1938 in Berlin. These 
last are, perhaps, the best Wagnerian re- 
cordings, from the standpoint of orchestral 
brilliance and tonal balance, made to date. 

Until recently we have never had, in this 
country, a complete recording of Stravin- 
sky’s “Petrouchka.” Admirers of this score 
can now rejoice, for the recording by Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra not 
only brings us the complete score on rec- 
ords but one of the most richly rewarding 
recordings of a modern work ever issued. 
It is quite evident that time and care have 
been put into the realization of the tonal 
splendors and into the instrumental balance 
to be found in this new recording. In fact, 
rumor has it that over two years were spent 
in perfecting these discs. As a concert piece 
“Petrouchka” suffers from its dissociation 
from the stage spectacle; yet this music 
can be enjoyed, once one has read the 
story, for the irony, humor and pathos of 
the score are self-evident. 

In releasing Weingartner’s performance 
of Beethoven's “Second Symphony” (set 
M-377) we have available two great re- 
cordings of this lesser known work. If we 
still prefer the Beecham performance (set 
M-302), this does not imply that we do not 
admire Weingartner’s wholly brilliant and 
secure reading. The famous Dalmatian con- 
ductor, now in his seventies, brings the 
exuberance of a man in his thirties to this 
music. The warm-blooded and youthful ela- 


tion of the “Second Symphony” 
made it one of our favorites. 

One of Beethoven's lesser known over- 
tures is the Consecration of the House, Op. 
124, a work that has been called “the end 
and crown” of the composer's overtures. 
Although ranking with the “Cortolanus” 
and “Egmont” overtures, this composition 
is curiously neglected in the concert hall. 
Weingartner’s reliable and poised perform- 
ance of this music, along with an expressive 
excerpt from the incidental music to “Eg- 
mont” (Death of Clarchen), are excellently 
recorded on Columbia, X-140. 

At long last MacDowell’s “Suite No. 2” 
(“Indian’’) has been recorded in its en- 
tirety. Of all the famous American com- 
poser’s scores, perhaps none is more original 
or more nobly conceived. Based on authen 
tic Indian melodies, it is one of America’s 
foremost nationalistic scores. Of its five 
movements—Legend, In War-Time, Lowe- 
Song, Dirge, and Village Festival—the 
first, second and fourth are inspirationally 
of a very high order. Particularly is this 
true of the Dirge, based on a lament of a 
mother for her son; poignant and heart- 
rending in its emotional expression. How- 
ard Barlow and the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra play this work with dignity and 
precision (Columbia set M-373). 

Of all Elgar’s larger works the most 
widely known is his “Enigma Variations.” 
Its rich polyphony and friendly emotion 
have long made it a favorite with concert 
hall audiences. The work is not program 
music, although in it the composer con- 
fessed that he sketched the idiosyncrasies of 
his friends. A new recording of this work 
enlists the capable services of Sir Adrian 
Boult and the British Broadcasting Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Victor set M-475). 
George Bernard Shaw once said he never 
expected anything of an English composer, 
but after he heard this work he knew that 
England “had got i¢ at last.” 

Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome” is the 
best of the three scores in which he set 
forth the glories of Rome. It is a virtuoso 
work, which marks its composer as one of 
the most brilliant orchestrators of his time. 
A modern recording of this symphonic 
tone-poem was badly needed; hence the set 
made by Barbirolli and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra ( Victor 
M-576) is most welcome. As a recording, 
this is a magnificently colorful and_bril- 
liantly alive demonstration of modern re- 
produced music. 

Of the six quartets that Mozart dedicated 
to Haydn, the first in G major, K. 387, is 
distinguished by melodic brilliance and 
warmth, its overflowing vitality and its im- 
posing proportions. Since a modern record- 
ing of this work has been long needed, the 
Roth String Quartet’s performance in Co- 
lumbia set M-374 should find a _ wide 
welcome. Although the Roths play with 
technical finish and comprehending expres- 
sion, a wider range of dynamics would 
have contributed much to the ultimate value 
of their performance. When the Kreiner 
Quartet approached Mozart’s “Quartet No. 
1 in G major,” K. 80 (Victor set M-393), 
these players had before them a rather 
thankless task; for the music is immature 
and for this reason far more difficult to 
play than the more finished quartet above. 
Hence their tentative playing in the re- 
cording is comprehensible. The work is 
valuable from the historical standpoint, and 
for this reason is welcome on records. 

A rarely heard work of Handel is of- 
fered in his “Concerto No. 3 in G minor,” 
for oboe and strings (Columbia record 
69660-D). It ranks with the better known 
concerti grossi, and is well played in the 

(Continued on Page 760) 


has long 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


PIANO TEACHERS! 


HERE'S AN OPPORTUNITY to become a 
local service representative for one of 
the world's great pianos—MATHUSHEK. 


Distinguished in the field of fine piano 
building since 1863, MATHUSHEK 
PIANOS are acknowledged as being 
among the outstanding creations in the 
progressive development of the piano. 


We suggest communicating with us for 
further details regarding this opportun- 
ity. Or if you happen to be coming to 
New York and we have come to a tenta- 
tive agreement, we will ask you to be 
our guest for a day at the well-known 
Narragansett Hotel in New York. After 
a visit to the factory, negotiations may 
be completed. 


Write immediately for details regarding 
available territory which does not con- 
flict with our present dealer relation- 
ships. Special preference for accredited 
teachers. 


MATHUSHEK 


“Known for Tone’ 
132nd St. & Alexander Avenue, N. Y. C. 
New York Showrooms - 43 W. 57th St. 


BREEN 


FOR THE LOVER OF FINE MUSIC 


who wants Magnificent Tonal Realism 


OR THE “DX” ENTHUSIAST 


who wants Amazing Long Distance Performance 


The 30-Tube Custom Built 
SCOTT PHILHARMONIC 
“World's Finest Radio” 


Scott Radio has pioneered superb, natural tone and 
CLEARER long distance reception, for 15 years. 
These magnificent, laboratory precision-built in- 
struments offer a degree of performance (broadcast, 
short wave and recorded music) which we believe 
is not even remotely approached by any other 
radio in the world! They are treasured by famous 
musicians (including Toscanini, Barbirolli, Me- 
nuhin, Iturbi, Bonelli) diplomats, scientists, “DX” 
enthusiasts and critical listeners in 154 countries. 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS e 30 DAYS HOME TRIAL 


Custom Built by hand for performance impossible 
with mass production type receivers, yet they cost 
no more. Far advanced in design. 6 noise reducing 
systems provide quietest reception under all re- 
ceiving conditions. Budget plan in U. S. if desired. 
Sold only by Scott Studios in 
Chicago, New York, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Lon- 
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hould Staccato Be Used 
lin the Urgan? 


By 


HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 


, [on ANSWER TO THE QUES- 
TION propounded in the theme of 
this writing involves several points, 

such as acoustics, tempo, tone color and in- 

terpretation of the word itself. Notes may 
be detached to a greater degree in a re- 
sonant room, and the tempo may be per- 
haps a little slower. A slower tempo, how- 
ever, under normal conditions includes a 
proportionate lengthening of the detached 
note. When incisive tone color is being 
used, notes should not be detached so much 
as when Gedeckts or some similar tone is 
used. If the word staccato is interpreted by 
the use of a very short chord or note, fol- 
lowed by a longer rest (staccatissimo), the 
use should be very limited, as the tendency 
would be toward a trivial effect, especially 
if applied to dignified chordal progressions. 
This interpretation of the word, not being 
correct, should be avoided. Although the 
staccatissimo touch should be rarely used 
on the organ, there are other detached ef- 
fects that should be not only encouraged but 
recommended. In the following excerpt 
from a Passacaglia by John E. West, the 
effect of the staccato chords is very fine, 

though the passage would seem trivial ii 

played with staccatissimo treatment. 


Ex.l 


Majestically 


It might be also noted how the composer 
has taken care of the matter of not bring- 
ing up the hands and feet at the same time 
—the pedal phrasing, as carried out from 
the original appearance of the theme, is 


Ex.2 


This indicates a slight break at the end 
of the measure, while the last chord (hands) 
is held its full value (being followed by a 
rest); and the composer by marking the 
chord — has tried to assure its being held. 
With the pedal part making the phrase 
break and the chord continuing until the 
rest, we secure an excellent effect of balance. 
An example of staccato for single notes 
appears in the arrangement of The Fifers 
(d’Andrieu) by Garth Edmundson 


Ex.3 
Brightly 


In this arrangement we recommend not 
only the detaching of the eighth notes, as 
indicated, but also a slight detaching of the 
sixteenth notes included within the \_/ 
mark, this touch giving a “sparkle” that 
is missing if the notes are played legato. 
This is an illustration of the value of the 
detached touch. 

Legato is, of course, the basis of organ 
playing, but monotony may be avoided by 
an occasional use of the detached touch. 

As an illustration of the value of con- 
trasted touches there is an example of a 
different character in the Menuet Gothique 
by Boellmann 


Ex.4 


In this instance, although the words non 
legato appear, it is best not to use that 
touch continuously, but to play legato the 
notes within the 7 mark, giving a fine 
sense of contrast. In the second section, 
where the pedal enters, there is added 
interest with the pedal part /egato and the 
hand parts done with non legato touch. In 
the section 


the first count chords in the left hand, and 
also the pedal notes, may be slightly longer 
(indicated by us —) in the measures where 
the hand parts are included in the ~ 
mark, than where the notes are indicated 
in the hand parts as detached. This number 
is a fine example of contrasts in touch. 

Another instance where the detached 
touch is effective is found in the well 
known Toccata and Fugue in D minor, by 
Bach, 


Here the contrast with the sustained “build 
up” of the diminished chords on a tonic 
pedal produces an excellent effect. Another 
instance in the same composition is the 
Prestissimo passage ending in the Maestoso 
just before the entrance of the fugue sub- 
ject. Because of the tempo the detachment 


of the notes is very slight—a finger non 


legato, which makes the passage more 
“sparkling” than if the /egato touch were 
maintained. 

The marcato touch (indicated by — —) 


implies just enough break to emphasize or 
accentuate the notes by clear playing— 
marking the passage. Its use is indicated 
in the following excerpts, the first, 


from the “Sonata III” of Guilmant, and the 
second 
Ex.8 


Pomposo 


from the Passacaglia of West. 

In these illustrations the notes indicated 
by the marcato marks are slightly detached 
to mark the passage. 

Another phase of organ playing that de- 
serves attention is the treatment of re- 
peated notes and the consequent effect. As 
a rule, repeated notes should be “restruck” 
in the playing of organ numbers. Too many 
players ignore these repeated notes, simply 
binding one note over to the other follow- 
ing one. The example we quote, from 
Humoresque Gracieuse by Garth Edmund- 
son, shows how the melody is brought out 
by the proper treatment of the repeated 
notes. 


Ex.9 
Leisurely w.m. d= 96 


The effect of the detached notes in the up- 
per part is here so apparent that only the 
very careless or most indifferent player 
would fail to observe them. The result of 
proper treatment brings to the foreground 
the melody in the alto, and the detached 
notes in the upper part should exactly 


NAMEAS 


equal in length the pedal notes 
left hand parts alternately. 

The Widor-Schweitzer Edition of B 
Organ Works suggests the following 
ment for repeated notes, so that a pas 
written as 


Ex.10 

0-4 
== 
) Smet 


Ex.il 


This suggestion, however, is not to b 
plied in all instances. For illustratior 
the Prelude and Fugue in C minor 
Bach, is found this passage, 


and if we should carry out the idea of 
value for repeated notes our melody y 
become 


with the alto “C” giving the effect 
melody note because of the disapp 
of the real melody note. This 
avoided by holding the top note unt 
alto “C” has sounded, and making th 
peated note come quite near the pre 
note by shortening the rest; that is, 
interval between the first note and tl 
peated note is shorter than the sugg 
one-half. Care should be taken that, 
sible, the distortion of any melody 
be avoided. ; 

An illustration of the probable igno: 
of the repeated note occurs in the p 
part at the close of the Andante Canta 
from Widor’s “Fourth Symphony”, 


Ex. 14 


i 


~— 


where the careless player probably ties 
the repeated note between the last ¢ 
of the next to last measure and the © 
count of the last measure. We have 
one edition of this Andante Cantabile, 
lished separately, with these notes tie 
feel that Widor intended the note 
repeated (it is so indicated) and the 
less player or editor perhaps overloo 
contents of the hand parts. In the 
hand we have ; 


Ex.15 


answered in the left hand by 
Ex.16 


and our interpretation is th t, , 
first note of the right hand | 
tached and the left hand answe! 
the detached note of the | 
is suggested against the le 
by the repeated pedal note. — 

An example of “sparkle” 
stop is found in Noél wi 
Bedell, in the passage’ 

£ 
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Tuneful Twaddle 


Well Trained Parrot 


“T'yve got a parrot at my house 


Bill: 


jat’s so well trained she is almost human.” 


Phil: “What do you mean, human?” 
Bill: “Well, when anyone begins to sing 
r play, she immediately starts to talk.” 


* *+ * * 


Musical Diplomacy 


As the philosophic old bandmaster re- 
arked: “I don’t particularly want to hear 
ou alto players, but [ shall miss you aw- 
illy if you leave out a note.” 


* * £ KF 


Quite Alone 


Molly—“She considers herself a. most 
lusive person.” 
Polly—“Yes, my dear, 
uets alone!” 


* * * * * 


she even sings 


b On to Parnasus 


Applicant: “Do you have to have talent 
make a living writing articles for the 
magazines: ia 

“No, all you need is a steady 
from some other source.” 


* * * * * 


enius a la Tin Pan Alley 
“What is a popular composer?” 

> “A pilferer who can take a clas- 
tlody and improve on it in such a 
crowd can whistle it.” 


(Solo Organ registration). In this same 
passage the use of the marcato touch on the 


notes with the — indication will be found 
to be effective, and the same is true in the 
third variation where the chords are 


marked — 

An illustration of treatment according to 
tempo occurs in Bach’s great Fugue in G 
minor. If played at a moderate tempo the 
following marking (part of the theme) is 
suggested. 

Ex.17 


If played at a rapid tempo the following 
marking may be better. 
Ex.18 


Gets 


The “sparkling” touch will be found to be 
effective in the harplike section of Whit- 
ney’s arrangement of Handel's Largo, the 
slight detaching of the arpeggio notes pro- 
ducing an effect missing when the passage 
is played legato. This “sparkling” touch 
will be found effective in Toccatas and 
compositions of similar type; and the de- 
vice of detached notes is an important 
factor in punctuating the themes of the 
compositions of Bach, and in other classic 
but care should be taken not to use 
staccatissimo too frequently, and that re- 
peated notes are not ignored. When notes 


works 5 


appear in different parts, in consecutive 
chords, it is suggested that, in general use, 
they be tied over; otherwise, a repetition 
of the note may cause a break in a legato 
voice. For example, in 


if the “E”’ appearing in the first chord 

the alto part is raised to be restruck as a 
soprano note in the second chord, the tones 
of the alto part will become 

separated instead of the “E” of 
chord being linked to the “C’ 
one; 


too much 

the first 
’ of the second 
so it is suggested the 
played as if written 


passage be 


Then, as a closing admonition, it is inti- 
mated that the limitations of our system of 
notation make it often impossible for the 
creative musician to give exact representa- 
tion of the zsthetic impulse of the moment. 
So upon the executant falls the problem of 
searching the technical and emotional por- 
traiture of the composer and, without ever 
introducing the bizarre or inconsistent, in- 
stilling into his own reproduction of the 
printed page any such personal qualities as 
his serious and repeated study will enable 
him, as nearly as is humanly possible, to 
recreate the idea which was in the mind of 
the one with which the work originated. 


Playing for Funerals 
A New Field for Organists 
By H. M. BUTTERFIELD 


F EACH GENERATION finds new 
problems facing it, it also discovers 
opportunities, 


new and the position of 
staff organist in the mortuary of to-day is 
aevery real opportunity to the young organ- 
ist. The overly sensitive one may shrink 
from a position which involves such con- 
stant contact with death; but upon investi- 
gation he will find that such a position may 
be held without becoming either morbidly 
sentimental or indifferently calloused. The 
progressive mortuary of to-day is very far 
from the “undertaking establishment” of 
bygone years, and public sentiment is veer- 
ing from the old funeral oration and the 
outward display of grief. 

The qualifications for holding such a 
position are similar to those for holding a 
church position—a good foundation, a 
knowledge of hymn playing and of accom- 
panying, a fair acquaintance with organ 
literature, and that sixth sense which tells 
what can and what cannot be used appro- 
priately under certain conditions. 

Granted the foundation and the ability to 
accompany, a few hints concerning the 
other qualifications may be of interest to 
the inexperienced organist and prevent him 
from giving offense through ignorance. 

The usual program for a Protestant 
funeral service (the Hebrew service rarely 
uses music and most Catholic funerals are 
held from churches) includes besides vocal 
accompaniments a prelude, a postlude, and 
occasionally an instrumental solo, all com- 
paratively short. These numbers should be 
quiet and meditative; often they are in 
minor key though this is not necessary. 
Anything with too pronounced a melody or 
too lilting a rhythm should be avoided. 
Young organists frequently select Schu- 
mann’s, Traumerei or the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “The New World Symphony.” 
Though not inappropriate, these yet are so 
well known that they may have other asso- 
ciations to their hearers, or their playing 
at some future occasion may bring sadden- 
ing recollections. There is a growing senti- 
ment, particularly among the more con- 
servative people, for restraint at funerals, 
and, in line with this, unfamiliar music is 
often preferred. Organ literature furnishes 


any amount of suitable 
andantes, adagios, meditations—which are 
not too well known. 

Needless to say the wishes of the family 
or requests left by the deceased are always 
respected, even if—as at funeral—La 
Marseillaise be given. Sometimes a doleful 
hymn is preferred, occasionally a trium- 
phantly happy one. The funeral organist 
must have a sympathetic understanding of 
the religious beliefs and of the musical 
backgrounds of various congregations, and 
of different classes of people; and, if Take 
It to the Lord in Prayer will bring more 
comfort than an Adagio from a sonata, 
then he must play it. His art is subjective, 
his service holds potential possibilities for 
comforting and blessing. The wise organ- 
ist never thoughtlessly falls into a cut and 
dried routine but is alive to the demands of 
each particular occasion. 

The best known hymns of many churches 
should be a part of the young organist’s 
repertoire, both words and music memo- 
rized. At first he may be able to play them 
only as written, but with experience and 
acquired assurance he can extemporize, use 


numbers—largos, 


one 


them as a basis for improvisation. Such 
hymns as No Night There, Come Ye Dis- 
consolate, Abide With Me, and What a 


Friend We Have in Jesus, each voicing a 
different aspect of the Christian faith, are 
suitable and comforting, played softly as 
relatives or friends file past the coffin, The 
hymn selected should carry out the thought 
contained in the minister's talk. 

Aside from the actual playing of funerals, 
additional cpportunities may arise. Enter- 
prising funeral directors frequently use 
their organs in radio programs, as a tactful 
means of bringing their business before the 
public. Occasionally a funeral director will 
permit his organist to teach on the organ, 
or to give recitals. 

The salary generally depends on the 
number of funerals played. Compared with 
church salaries, the funeral home generally 
brings in more per month for the actual 
work and preparation involved. This field 
is a comparatively new department of 
organ activity and offers a challenge to the 
organist to make of it what he will. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 
A, Toerel 


By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 
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No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the {ull 

name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 

lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments, 


. Will you please advise 
of Brahms’ “Eleven Choral Preludes” and 
his organ fugues? May I ask also on what 
dynamic level each begins?—C. M. R. 

A. The tempi of the Brahms’ Choral Pre- 
ludes and organ fugues vary, of course. The 
edition of the “Choral Preludes” published 
by Novello supplies the various tempi by 
means of terms (not metronome), and the 
LBreitkopf Edition of the Fugues also indicates 
the tempi by similar terms. The dynamic 
levels are also suggested in these editions by 
terms such as “ff,” “mf and so forth; and the 
Novello edition of the “Choral Preludes” sug- 
gests the different manuals that may be used. 


me the tempi 


QO. Our church is interested in buying @ 
pipe organ. The auditorium has a_ seating 
capacity of. three hundred, Can you suggest 
specifications which will adequately mect our 
needs?—A,. C. B 


A. Since your auditorium is not a large 
one and you probably will not wish to pur- 
chase a large organ, we will include some 
duplexing and unification in the specification 


suggested, as follows: 
GREAT ORGAN 
7; 


Open Diapason 73 Pipes 
Dulciana sv’ 85 Pipes 
Melodia 8’ 73 Pipes 
Dulciana 4’ Notes 
Flute 4’ Notes 
(from Stopped Flute) 
Octave 4’ Notes 
(from Geigen Diapason) 
Cornopean | 3’ Notes 
(from Swell) 
Clarion Notes 
(from Swell) 
SWELL ORGAN 
Geigen Diapason 8’ 85 Pipes 
Salicional 3. 73 Pipes 
Vox Celeste 8’ 61 Pipes 
Stopped Flute 8’ 97 Pipes 
Dulciana . 4’ Notes 
Salicional 4 Notes 
Flute 4’ Notes 
Nazard Flute 236’ Notes 
Flageolet 2’ Notes 
Cornopean 8’ 73 Pipes 
(Bright-small scale) 
Clarion 4’ Notes 
PEDAL ORGAN 
Bourdon 16’ 44 Pipes 
Lieblich Gedeckt 16’ Notes 


(Extension Swell Stopped Flute) 


Flute $8 Notes 

Stopped Flute BF Notes 
(from Swell) 

Dulciana 8’ Notes 

Cornopean 8’ Notes 

Clarion 4 Notes 


Full number of couplers usually included 
in two manual organ. 
The Vox Celeste suggested may be omitted, 
but we would have it included if possible. 


Q. Will you send me names of companies 
who sell reeds for one manual reed organ. I 
have such an instrument built by the 
Co. Do not send their 
address as I have it.—s. J. B. 


A. Since the builders of your organ are 
perhaps most familiar with the instrument, 
we suggest your securing the necessary reeds 
from them. 


Q. Enclosed is the specification of the 
organ in the church of which I am assistant 
organist. Do you consider this a well balanced 
instrument? What additions would you sug- 
gest? On an organ of this size what range 
of chimes is most effective? We are consider- 
ing moving the console from its present loca- 
tion to a balcony in the rear of the chureh, 
where there will be more room for the choir. 
If this is done we purpose adding a sort of 
Echo Organ at the rear of the church, so it 
will be easier for the choir to keep on pitch. 
What stops would you suggest for such ad- 
dition? The Diapason tone, in general, seems 
to be hard—plenty of volume but lacking in 
sonority. Is there any remedy for this? Also 
the Vor Humana has a very undesirable tonal 
quality, when played with the swell pedal at 
aul open. Would it be possible to substitute 


an Vor Humana for this one? 
4 —J. W. H. 
A. The specification lacks bright toned 


stops and we suggest the following stops as 
ee if such additions are possible and 
practical : : 
Great Organ—Octave 4’, Twelfth, Fif- 
teenth lixtures 


Swell Organ—Geigen Diapason, Octave, 
Mixture Clarion 
Choir Organ—Dulciana, Piccolo 
Pedal Organ—Violone 16’, Cello, Trom- 
bone 16’, Tromba 8’, Clarion 4’, 
It probably will be advisable to change some 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


of your present stops to match propees voiced 
new ones suggested. Personally, we pre 

chimes of 25 notes. For the organ in the choir 
loft, we suggest Geigen Diapason 8’, Dulciana 
8’, Flute 8’, Flute 4’, Octave 4’, with Peda! 
Dulciana 16’ and Bourdon 16’, The ordina 
Echo Organ might not include stops suitable 
for choir accompaniment, and our suggestio 
is for a small organ to be used as an accom 
panying instrument. Of course it can be mad 
to include more stops, if desired. The lack 
sonority in your present organ may be dy 
to large scale pipes, heavy wind pressure, an 
lack of bright toned stops. If changes are 
made, smaller scale pipes might be used, 
voiced for more sonority, less volume, 
on smaller wind pressure. We presume p 
Vox Humana made by the builder you mei 
tion could be substituted for your present 
one; but your objection to the one now being 
used should be stated to the builder of the 
new one. 


Q. Can you give me any help in locating a 
used two manual and pedal organ at a reaso 
able price? Do you know anything about 
Electric Organ? I have 
tricd to contact the makers but they seem to 
be rather secretive about the product? What 
is the difference between a “Liszt” organ and 
the common two manual reed organ? Do yot 
know of any other makers of two manual ree 
organs beside the ————————————_. Co, A& 
I cxperiment with reed organs quite a@ bit, 
would be glad to help any of your co 
spondents who might be having trouble w 
that kind of instrument.—R L. F. 


er 


And 


A. We are sending you information about 
reed organs by mail. The writer has heard 


the electric instrument you mention, but be 
lieves it is not yet placed on the market for 
sale. We understand the “Liszt’’ organ to b 
a more brilliant instrument than the aver 
age reed organ. Thank you for your offer to 
help any reed organ correspondents in trouble 
with their instruments, 


Q.. What rate of humidity and tempere 
ture is advisable for the keeping up of a pipe 
organ? Which type of electronic organ is yew 
erally preferred; the type where the sound & 
made by reeds and amplified, or the type 
where the sounds are made by clectric vibra 
tions? What three stops do you think could 
be most profitably added to the enclosed 
specification of a duplexed and unified organ? 
Space is limited. I had thought of adding one 
set of Ccleste pipes to use with the Violins, @ 
small Cornopean, and a 16’ stop for the 
Pedals, Do you think that a Manual to Pedal 
coupler would be worth the expense of tie 
stallation? I want to install pistons in a one 
manual reed organ to operate the stops, 
possible. What do you think of the rough 
sketch enclosed? Will the suction be sufficient 
to operate the stops separately? I intend 
have a piston for each stop. The piston i 
intended to draw the stop only, not to cancel. 
Approvimately, what do you think the actua 
expense would be to construct a two manual 
pipe organ with three sets of pipes, using 
direct electric action? What is the name and 
address of a firm selling second hand organ 
parts, including pipes? Is there any fund W 
America to aid financially underprivileg 
churches in the purchase of an organ? W. 
is the cost of the book “How to build 
Chamber Organ” ?—J. S. D. 


A. Humidity for an organ is usually take 
as it comes. It should not be too high, 
dampness is not advisable. We suggest 
temperature of sixty-eight degrees. As note 
at the head of this department, we canno 
express an opinion as to any particular 
of instrument. If additions to your in 
ment are practical, your suggestions & 
suitable. We suggest that the Cornopean 
bright in character. The type of 16’ sto 
be added to the pedal will depend on ye 
present 16 stop. If it is very soft, we & 
gest adding a larger one to balance “ 
organ.” If your present stop is heavy e& 
for such balancing, we guegest the pn 
be of a softer type. A Manual to pe 
coupler would be useful. As your ores BY 
arranged, the “full organ” is available on- 
Swell organ. We question the advi 
the addition of pistons to the one 
reed organ, the only advantage being 
accessibility over the stops. 
that pressure will be sufficient 
player pneumatics are .. Dra 
would have to be slotted, so as ne 

is released, W 


he purchase of 
The ce of ce 
Chamber Organ” (Milne), ed 


ay 


15:4 cory IS: 


ACHERS:—You can encourage parents to keep up 
idren’s music lessons if you don’t discourage 
m with the cost of music. CENTURY EDITION 
at only 15c—keeps the cost of pieces at a minimum 
yet, doesn’t restrict your teaching in any way. 


Remember, this standardized price has not been 
sieved by printing an inferior Edition, If you are 
all skeptical regarding this, we would urge you 
ist earnestly, for your own sake and for the benefit 
your students, that you secure a copy of Century 
d compare it with any other existing edition which 
u may have or may be familiar with, and we are 
tain that Century will prove positively and con- 
isively that it has no superior. 


All the suitable classics and a multitude of Stand- 
i modern compositions are available in ‘‘CEN- 
TRY” at this standardized 15c price, irrespective 
to whether the Edition contains two or twenty 
ges. 

Here are a few 
talogue: 


selected at random from our 


‘ENTURY PIANO SOLOS, ]5¢ ea. 


Capital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 


32. Amaryilis (Air of Louis XIII), E—4....Ghys 
46 Avalanche, Am—3 ........... ‘Heller 
1 Barcarolle (Tales of Hoftm’n), F—3.Oifenbach 
i4 Beautiful Blue Danube, D—3. ... Strauss 
men etty’s Waltz, C—1 ........:.seccees Martin 
50 Big Bass Fiddie, The, C—1 Hopkins 
7 Black Hawk Waltz, Eb— Walsh 
i6 Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap., D—4.Leon Dore 
i6 Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin), Bb—3...Wagner 
53 Bunch of Daisies, A, Valse, G—1.....Martin 
99 Butterfly, The, Etude, Em—5......... Lavalle 
04 Butterfly, Op. 81, No. 4, D—3........ Merkel 
58 Crimson Blushes, Caprice, G—4....... Lester 
73 Dance of Goldenrods, f—3........ Fitzpatrick 
vi Dark = Sa SS eee ...Grooms 
41 en Be ver (Transcription), Crs. . Grooms 
B5 «Edelweiss Glide, Waltz, Eh—4...Vanderbeck 
38 +E! Choclo (Tango Argentine), Din~3- Villoldo 
18 Elegie (Melody), Op. 18, Em—4....Massenet 
14 Elizabeth Waltz, C—1 ............... Martin 
25 Ealty Wedding, Waltz, C—2.......... Turner 
04 Falling Waters, Reverie, Ebi ae ris Truax 


D9 Fifth Nocturne, Op. 52, Ab— 
59 Floral Parade, The, Valse. 
17 Flower Song, Op. 39, F—3... 
70 Flowers and Ferns, Tone Poer 


.Lange 
.. Keiser 


099 General Grant’s March, F—3........... Mack 
38 Gypsy Encampment, Am—2 . Behr 
28 Gypsy Rondo, G—3....... . Haydn 
79 Hanon Virtuoso, Pianist. Part Burdick 

Hungarian Dance, No. 5, A—5. Brahms 
45 Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Cm—5. ... Bendel 
1 In Rank and File, C— . Lange 

Kamennoi Ostrow, F2— Rubinstein 


La Golondrina, The Swallow, G—3. .Serradell 
Let ’Er Go! (March) F—3............. Wood 


Love and Flowers, Em—3........ ... Aldrich 

Ab—6..... Liszt 
Melody in F, F—4 Rubinstein 
Menuet in G. No. 2. G—2.......... Beethoven 
Minuet (Don Juan), G Mozart 


15 
97 
94 
19 
i Love Dreams (Liebestraum), 
T] 
13 
75 


Minute Waltz, Op. 64, No. 1. Chopin 

Moonbeams on the Lake, C zpatrick 
86 Moonlight Sonata, Ctm—6 Beethoven 
28 Morning Prayer, Melodie. . .Streabbog 
26 Mountain Belle, Schottische, ...Kinkel 
52 Over the Waves, Waltzes. G—3...... .Rosas 
61 Poet and Peasant, Overture, D—4. .Suppe 


81 Polonaise (Military). Op. 40, A—4. ‘Chopin 

Prelude, Op. 3, No, 2, Ctm—! -Rachmaninoft 
28 Robin’s Return, The, Ab—4.......... Fisher 
16 Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14, E—5..Mendelssohn 
Si Rustic Dance, Eb—3 ..........--++-- Howell 
40 School Pictures, C—1 .............. Hopkins 
41 Sonata Pathetique, Cm—5 ........ Beethoven 
81 Star of Hope, Reverie. lard nanan Kennedy 
32 Trip to wisgere. | Se Cornish 
68 Trovatore Fantasie, ERs Bo AG Aes Smith 
70 Two Guitars’ (Transcription), Dm—3.Grooms 
53 Waves of the Danube, Am—3....... Tvanovici 
4 Wayside Chapel, The, Op. 42, F—3-4.. Wilson 

Whoop 'Er Up! (March), G—3-4....... Wood 


IOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, ]5¢ ec. 


ich number has separate parts for Violin & Piano 


A—1 to A—8 Very easy to medium 
B—1 to B—3 Easy to difficult 
C—1 to C—3 Medium to concert solos 


78 Beautiful ar Danube, ES. 0 a cie's Strauss 
72 Boat Bi ... Vogt 
44 Crimson hishes, Caprice, B—2. . Lester 
me erk Eyes, B—2 .............. ...Grooms 
35 Ay “4 “An "Phoohandes pe -Labitzky 
75 Dream Waltz, A—l| . +... Vort 
4 Hungarian Dance, No Brahms 
La Paloma, A—3 or B—2.... Yradier 

45 Love and Flowers, A—3 or B .. Aldrich 
4 Menuet in G, A—3 or B—1.. Beethoven 
Over the Waves, Waltz, A—3 . .Rosas 
Poet and Peasant, Overture, B Suppe 

| of Hope, Reverie, B—1. . Kennedy 
i and Romance, B— Schumann 

Grooms 

.... Offenbach 


a 


tal ver 3,000 compo- 
Catalogue contains ove Pees 


2 
2 


vi 


dealer for Century | nae ge if te nt 
send rder r Oo Us, - 
log! will be mailed you FREE on request. 


MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


The Voice of the Oboe 


(Continued from Page 709) 


wind instrument playing is the coérdination 
of muscles and lips so as to balance lip 
pressure properly against wind pressure. 
This statement may be explained by 
stating that wind pressure varies inversely 
with lip pressure. Thus the greater the lip 


pressure, the less strong is the wind pres- 
sure, and with the lessening of lip 
pressure, wind pressure becomes greater. 


The following diagram may serve as con- 
crete illustration of this natural physical 
as well as playing principle. 


In this diagram the 


dark, heavy 
pressure, and the whorl, 
In application, if we start 
a tone on a low dynamic level, or at 
pianissimo, we swell or drive the wind 
from a low velocity to a high and back 
by a release of lip pressure, not an in- 
crease. Lip pressure is greatest when the 
tone is begun, and as the tone is increased 
the. embouchure opens, reaching its great- 
est opening (with least pressure) when the 
tone reaches its highest dynamic level. 

It is almost natural for the beginner on 
the oboe to want to increase lip pressure 
when he wishes to increase wind pressure. 
Therefore the careful teacher must show 
him otherwise, and in addition to his un- 
derstanding this principle he must practice 
it steadily 


portion 
represents lip 
wind pressure. 


Oboe Technic 


TECHNIC IS THE FACILITY of performing 
with a minimum of effort a simple two 
note slur to the most fluid of passages. In 
order to achieve this technic, and a smooth, 
agile finger action, it is necessary to work 
slowly on the development of the changes 
where more than one finger is used. 

The break or ‘hump’ occurs between C. 
third space, and D, fourth line, and includ- 


2 fk 


ing E, fourth space. If the following study 
(a) is presented in the beginning, played 
at a tempo and gradually increased, 
smoothness will soon be acquired. 


zee Yristiertrirtieg 


sk JW 


Fe OTe O iO odae Octave 7 Os 
Octave Key 
Key 

Study (b) is a chromatic elaboration 


applying the same principle, in which each 
rhythmic impulse involves a definite altera- 
tion of finger position. 

Relaxation is definitely 
lem. Concentrate on 
muscles from the tips of fingers to the 
shoulders. A few minutes devoted daily 
to this type of study will do much to ac- 
complish the desired end. 


a mental prob- 
relaxation of the 


Summary 


THE VOIcE of the oboe, beautiful and artis- 
tic as it may be projected, involves years 
of study and endless little details of adjust- 
ment in order to arrive at an ideal quality 
of performance. We might emphasize the 
importance of the reed to be capable of 
producing a dark velvety quality, in order 
that it can blend its voice with the other 
instruments of the orchestra. The em- 
bouchure must be strengthened, and control 
must be developed to give flexibility of lip 
and fine color graduation. Care must be 
taken not to put too much lip over the 
teeth or a choked tone will result. If too 
little is over the teeth the tone will be 
colorless and uncontrolled. The curved 
position of fingers is important. The left 
thumb should never leave the instrument. 
The octave key is used by a simple rolling 
motion of the thumb at its tip. Conception 
and cultivation of tone are vital to develop 
the voice of the oboe to one of rich fullness. 
Range of tone can be developed by con- 
tinual practice of the basic fundamental of 
wind and lip codrdination. Technical 
facility should never precede a fine tone 
and good taste in musical interpretation. 


Music, A Character Builder 


“Every parent, wherever possible, 


ment and entertainment, 


should encourage the 
both sexes to become actively intere. ste d in the high school bands, for 
for mental development, 


young people of 
enjoy- 


and for social contacts; 


and the parents will realise that as a basis for character building, musical 


education and expression will fulfill their purpose’ 


"—Harry Edward Freund. 


“Behave quietly, children, father will be rehearsing with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra in a minute.” 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


GULBRANSEN 


GRAND (Y.gnos. 


Possessing ao symphony of rare beauty in glorious 
sparkling tone, in refined splendor of case styling, 
Gulbransen Grand Pianos win the esteem of dis- 
Write for Brochure. 


‘. 


cerning artists and musicians. 


“PEE WEE” 
RUSSELL 


\ CHESTER 
HAZLETT 


@ The new clarinet sensation. For the fi 
an American-made clarinet acknow 
excel all others in intonation and perfecuon of 

scale. Amazing new ze key protecto 
justable pivot screws, lock plates. Or 
exclusive fea 3 


ures, yet they cost 
your dealer or write us tc 


on clarinets or any other band f instru 


C. G. CONN, Ltd,1113Conn Bidg., Elkhart, ind. 


BAND NSTARUMENTS 


Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 


Honestly Rebuilt—Fully Guaranteed 
Please specify instrument you are inter- 
ested in and we will quote prices. 
Distributors King Band Instruments. 

WEYMANN CO., Dept. E-11 
1613 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


EEOC OOOO OOOO EOE aGs 


To Master, this New 1940 P-A> 


@ Just touch a key and blow 
normally; you can’t miss. So 
easy, and such beautiful tone. 
Nothing to compare withthese 
new P-A Saxes, Clarinets, 
Trumpets, and other P-A in- 
struments. Fully guaranteed; 
yoursuccess assured. See your 
music dealer or write direct 
for beautiful free book. No 
obligation. Easy terms. Great- 
est fun, easiest with P- 

Write today sure. 1392 


PAN-AMERICAN 
1108 P-A Bidg. Elkhart, Indiana 


Pianists—Send for free booklet show- 

ing how you may greatly improve your 

technic, accuracy, memorizing, sight- 

reading and playing thru mental- 
muscular co-ordination. Quick results, Practice effort 
minimized. Used by famous pianists, teachers and 
students. No obligation. 


Broadwell Studios, Dept. 411-K, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 


SURE ROUTE 
HAPPY-LAND 


THE VIOLINISTS ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 
For Teachers, Students and Players of All String Instruments 


That Important 


‘Little’ 


By GUY 


T IS CALLED the “little” finger, but in 
] playing the violin its usefulness makes 
it so important that to call it the little 
seems like a gross misnomer. It is 
designated as the fourth finger 
and, because it 


finger 
technically 
of the violinist’s left hand; 
is so useful and therefore important, it is 
very necessary that steps be taken early in 
the student’s career to strengthen this fin- 
ger which normally is the weakest member 


of the hand. 
Young violinists, especially, have diffi- 
culty in stretching the little finger sufh- 


ciently to play with ease the fourth finger 
A on the D string or the fourth finger D 
G string. If the little finger is ab- 
normally short, as it is in some cases, the 
trouble is magnified. 

The exercise here shown has been found 
excellent training for developing not only 
strength but flexibility in the fourth 
finger. 


on the 


also 


of 


number 


practiced a 
but not beyond the point when the 
finger and hand begin to become fatigued. 
Perhaps at first it will be possible to play 


This should be 


times, 


it only two or three times without tiring. 
At the first sign of fatigue a few minutes 
rest should be taken and the hand relaxed 
by allowing the arm to hang limply at the 
side with the fingers loosely separated. 

The exercise may then be practiced on 
the A string. 


The student should be most careful to see 
that the little finger plays its note each 


time exactly in tune. It might be well at 
first to play the exercise rather slowly, 
thinking of each as a quarter note; and 


later, when strength and agility are ac- 
quired, the exercise may be gradually taken 
faster. 

Continuing the Example on the D string, 


it will be noted that a little more stretching 
of the finger is required in order to main- 
tain accuracy of pitch. Also the hand will 
probably tire more quickly, requiring more 
frequent rest periods. 

When ease of fingering has been estab- 
lished on the D string, the exercise is 
practiced on the G string. 


Finger 
McCOY 


On this 
quired ; 
three 
tered, 
that it 


string 
but if 


will be 


the greatest stretch is re- 


the 
strings have been thoroughly 
the hand should be in such condition 


entirely prepared for 


exercises 


on 


other 
mas- 


the 


the 


stretch required on the G string. 
After the examples have been thoroughly 
practiced on the separate strings, they may 


be joined in one continuous exercise, 


thus: 


In order to get the 
exercise, 


and 


as 


“feel” 


an 


aid 


aaa 


of the complete 


in 


developing 


smoothness in the measures connecting the 
different strings, it is suggested that the 
exercise be played through a number of 
times without any repetition of the sections 
on each string. Then the student may begin 
to lengthen the exercise by repeating each 
section before proceeding to the connecting 
measure. In order to avoid over straining 
the muscles of the hand and arm, it would 
be well, however, at first to play each sec- 
tion just twice and then proceed to the 
measure leading to the next string. No 
matter how well the individual sections 
have been practiced, it will be found that 
in playing the complete example, with each 
section played over but twice, there will be 
fatigue. It will be some time before it will 
be possible to play with absolute ease, the 
complete exercise, with each section re- 
peated say, four or five times. It is easy to 
see that this exercise may be lengthened to 
suit the ability and endurance of the player, 
simply by increasing the number of repeti- 
tions of each section. 

The usefulness of this exercise may be 
extended by using it as a bowing exercise 
to codrdinate the working of the bow and 
fingers in rapid passages. Five or ten min- 
utes on these measures, as a “warm up”, 
will do wonders in putting the fingers in 
condition for playing. Young students, play- 
ing their first recitals, and more experi- 
enced ones, too, may use this exercise to 
advantage in those long, seemingly endless, 
minutes just before making their entrance 
on the stage. Playing it through séveral 
times will be most effective in relieving 
that disturbing nervous tension which so 
often plays havoc with even the best of 
artists. 


A 
DOUBLE 
BASS 
(1679) 
by 
Francesco 
Ruggeri 
A 
Famous 


Cremona 


Maker 


Improving — 
Your : 
Howing 


By 


ALDEN V. CROUNSE ~ 
ANY STUDENTSa 
TEACHERS strive for tech 


M perfection with the left hand, ¢ 


ing insufficient attention to the bow, whi 
is just as important. The most profou 
left hand technic amounts to nothing 
combined with bow strokes that F 
strained, short, inelastic, and that prod 
a small, w heezy tone. To acquire a fi 
round tone with strokes that are well o 
nected, does not necessarily require A 
tedious practice of volumes of bow 
cises. 

For the student who has started Krei 
zer, one of the best bowing exercises ey 
written is the No. 2. Before practicing # 
bowings given, it is more helpful to x 
another method. 

Lower the wrist on the down stroh 
and, when nearly to the end, whip 
wrist back and upward, pulling the 
up with the wrist. Then just before sta 
ing the down stroke, lower the wrist 
pull the bow down. Think of the bow 
a heavy object being drawn up and doy 
by the wrist. When doing the exercise 
the frog, the wrist must be held high 
the hand hangs underneath, or so the 
seems suspended from the wrist. It is. li 
extra high on the up stroke, when n 
the frog. To develop smooth changing 
the bow, practice the exercise three tim 
first at the point, then at the middle, a 
last at the frog. Use very short strok 
and do it slowly. It must be memoriz 
so all attention can be directed to the 
hand, using plenty of wrist motion. 

The wrist must make a definite ¢ 
of position at both ends of the stroke, 
it is always held in the same level positi 
there will be a break in the tones and th 
will not be smoothly connected. It is 
portant to note that when the bow 
the end of the stroke, the wrist starts b 
the opposite way an instant before 
bow does. The fingers must not slide 
the bow, but the joints must bend to 
the bow to travel straight. 

The fourth step is to practice it by u 
a whole bow for Bi note, drawing 


going straight. 
A most common fault among s tuc 
that they allow the bow to cw 
in front of them when nearing t 
The arm must be extended t 
straight to the very point. In 
small children, whose arms ar 
long enough, they must not | 
change the direction of the 
to get to the end. They 
to go seven-eighths of the 


a 


id keep the bow straight across the string. 
The next thing to work for, when free- 
ym has been accomplished, is a full, loud 
ne. This is done by adding pressure from 
e side of the first finger only, keeping 
e wrist very loose, and not holding the 
bow high but allowing it to hang limp 
the side. Bow nearer the bridge as more 
essure is added. In this way, a surpris- 
ely robust tone can be produced while 
aintaining the same smooth, well con- 
cted tones. 

If any arm weight rests on the bow, or 
e wrist stiffens, in trying to play louder, 


there is sure to be a scratchy, uneyen tone. 
Also every time the bow changes there 
will be the famiilar “chug” noise. In using 
long bows, it must be remembered that as 
the bow nears the tip, there is less weight 
to the bow. Consequently, pressure must 
be gradually added from the side of the 
first finger. Likewise, when nearing the 
frog, the excess weight there must be re- 
moved by lifting upward with the wrist. 
When listening to a fine violinist, it will 
be noticed that it is difficult to tell when 
the changed, connected and 
smooth the strokes. 


bow is Ne) 


are 


The “Millerboy” 


By OTTO RINDLISBACHER 


Mo@llargutten, 
(Torgeir Audunsson) 


A Violinist and Nature Lover who 
became the “Paganini of Norway” 


TorGcer AUDUNSSON, son of a miller, was 


born in 1801, in Nesherad, Norway. In 
early life he became passionately fond of 
music and would listen for hours to the 


song of his father’s mill wheel. 

At times he would leave home for several 
days with his beloved Hardanger violin, 
to be near the waterfalls, or to listen to the 
music of the mythical fairies and little 
dwarfs which, supposedly, dwelt in the high 
mountains, 

All of Nature’s sounds he would in- 
terpret on the violin, as no one before him 
ever had done. His fantastic and descriptive 
execution became known as an en- 
dowment from the devil. 

According to Norwegian legends, many 
wild and sometimes fatal brawls ensued 
wherever his weird strains resounded at 
peasant weddings. When he was heard at 
such an event in Hallingdal, where he was 
not known personally, a spellbound listener 
remarked that this must be either “the 
devil or else Mollargutten.” Thereafter the 
fame of Mollargutten (Millerboy) reached 
the far corners of his land. 

Torgeir Audunsson died in 1872 and rests 
in Rauland churchyard. 


soon 


Modern Violin Technic 


By FRANK 


HE TECHNIC of playing the vio- 
lin, even to the manner of holding 
the instrument, has necessarily un- 
rgone radical changes in keeping with 
e demands by modern music interpre- 
tion. 
The sentimental, flowery type of music, 
.much in vogue a few years ago, is sel- 
m heard or desired in this day. Com- 
ysers are writing music of a more solid, 
urdy character. The interpretations given 
usic of the Bach and Beethoven days 
mand a bigger tone and more rugged, 
tisfying quality. In order to produce such 
tone certain changes in the fundamentals 
-yiolin playing were found to be neces- 
ry. These changes are evident both in 
wing technic and in the manipulation of 
e left hand. 
The bow, for example, is held more 
rmly, not like a teacup between the thumb 
id one or two fingers, but with all fingers 
sting on the stick, exerting a firm but 
exible grip, with the side of the forefinger 
‘ting as a powerful lever. The wrist is 
at, to insure strength and an even control 
not poised in a swanlike curve above the 
and. The change of bow stroke, especially 
the frog, is executed more with the fore- 
rm, less with the wrist and fingers. Final- 
, the bow hair is held more flat on the 
tings and not tipped so much on the 
uter side. This has a two-fold effect of 
tilizing the weight of the bow and arm 
ice a bigger tone and permitting a 
er quality through the constant contact 
ill the bow hairs with the string. All 
does not imply that relaxation of the 
not the essential factor in /egato 


WOCHILE 


The use of the left hand evidences con- 
siderable change, owing to the force of 
finger action and even quality of vibrato 
essential to the bow technic. In the higher 
positions, the hand assumes as nearly as 
possible the same relationship to the neck 
of the violin as in the first position. This 
means that instead of being moved out 
from under the finger board, as one enters 
the fifth or seventh position, the thumb 
remains at the left of the finger board, the 
neck of the violin resting more in the 
crotch between the thumb and first finger, 
not on the ball of the thumb as formerly. 
Vibrato, at one time thought to be a flow- 
ery effect to be used with great discretion, 
is now a sine qua non, and is of a steady, 
rather rapid type, rather than a_ slow, 
pulsing throb. 

The art of fingering has broken away 
from the stereotyped methodical shifting 
once thought necessary. Both upward and 
downward extensions of all fingers are used 
when convenient, and all positions are em- 
ployed with equal facility. The fourth 
finger, once used only when absolutely 
necessary, is now regarded as capable of 
producing as fine tone quality as any other. 

The violin itself is held in a more hori- 
zontal position, to allow the bow to play 
on the strings and not against them, as 
well as to give more freedom and resonance 
to the vibrations. 

Wise violin teachers regard as their au- 
thorities in matters of violin playing such 
artists as Kreisler, Elman, and Heifetz, 
whose style of technic conforms to the type 
of performance and tone which to-day is 
demanded by the musical public, largely 
through their influence. 


HARMONY 


Is Your Next Step 


Towards Pre-eminence in Music 


A practical knowledge of Harmony—the Grammar of Music—will im- 
measurably widen your musical horizon. It will open up many new and 
higher standing and recognition, and 


bigger opportunities to you—a 


greatly increased financial returns from your work. 
Musical authorities and representative musical publications emphasize 


the necessity of a knowledge of Harmony in an adequate musical education. 


Qualify for Higher Positions in Music 


If you feel that you have gone as far as your present musical training 


will take you; if you are ambitious to make further progress, enjoy greater 
recognition, and increasing financial returns, then you owe it to yourselt 
to find out what this great Musical Organization has to offer you. 


Send for Free Sample Lessons 
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= STRING? . 
The most revolutionary improvement in strings in the his- 
tory of the violin. In Miracle Wound strings, the tone of 
the finest gut is retained, but a durability and smoothness 
heretofore found only in steel are built into this new kind 
of string. 
Ask your dealer or 
and prices, 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO. 
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“VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS” 


Timely; interesting; authoritative. Edited by Violin Expert. 
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Information 301 Fischer Studio 


Violins by the late John Lehto 
His last works sacrificed for Cash. Supers, $150.00; 


W. ASPLIN, 427—I2th St., San Pedro, Calif 


Seattle, Wash. 


few 


fine rebuilt violins, $100.00. No Trades. Worth double. 
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Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


MUSIC IN INDUSTRY 


“A marvelous new factor is entering into our industrial processes. Mass 
production and ever-enlarging output have an irresistible ally in the speeding 
up of their creative functions. This clement is music, and is today a great 
force which makes its appeal alike to the factory and mill worker, the man 


of affairs and the leaders in commerce, finance, 
millionaire and the day laborer are alike within the reach of 


influence.”’—Hon, James J. Davis. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE, 
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Getting the Most Out of My Etudes 


By IRENE BADE 
A teacher of music in the “Wooly-Wild-W est’ 


WHENEVER I pick up an ErupEe (new or 
old) there are two music files and a pen 
ready to catalog whatever I hope to refer 
to again. As soon as an item is catalogued 
it is marked “C,” lest coming upon it later, 
I might forget that it is already stored in 
file. 

Now let us see how such filing makes the 
vast store of music knowledge placed in 
Tue Etupes available: By filing each se- 
lection according to its title as well as 
under the composer’s name, we are able to 
learn at once if a certain piece is con- 
tained in our own store of THe Erunpe and 
also whether there is a selection by a cer- 
tain composer. 

The printed articles are filed under sev- 
eral headings, as, for instance, the article 
in the May, 1938, issue on page 287: one 
card could be placed under the heading of 
“Memory” with this note attached, “The 
Paris Way’; another headed “Toscanini” 
with note, “memory of—picture of”; an- 
other headed “fingering” with note, “aid to 
memory (column four, first paragraph)”. 
This helps us to get from THe Erupe in- 
formation on almost any phase of music, 
and from just the angle from which we 
wish to be enlightened at a certain time. 

Also for history of music my files tell 
where in my Erupe Library may be 
found pictures of each composer and a 
sketch of his life, music, and works, as 
well as expressions of his. (Of course, each 
card must bear the year and month of THE 
Etupe issue, plus the page, so it may be 
readily found.) 

Through filing, the Erupes help amaz- 
ingly in teaching. First of all, since the 
aim is to file away at least one item each 
day, this presupposes that at least one 
article a day is read which in turn, be- 
sides adding value to the files, stores the 
mind with fresh knowledge and new ideas. 
Hence teaching never becomes “stale,” for 
the problems and lessons in music always 


can be handled from some new angle and 
in some new method which has not here- 
tofore been used on that certain pupil. 
Thanks to THe Erupe one need never be- 
come one sided if one will but continue 
to read and reread its vast store of musical 
articles, suggestions and even games. 
Secondly, THe Erupr permits me to show 
to pupils “black on white” what others 
say and do. This makes a better and more 
lasting impression on the pupils. 

Through filing THe Erupe, I, myself am 
educated wonderfully in the school of 
music; for that is what THe Erupe has 
become for me, “A School of Music” in the 
true sense. One cannot come in contact with 
the many wonderful writers in THe Erupe 
without learning from them. And how I do 
need exactly that material which my dear 
Erupe offers! 

When I see the enthusiasm with which 
every music pupil here in the ‘“Wooly- 
Wild-West” (permit me to say, that since 
I moved into this community last year I 
really have begun to wonder whether this 
“Wooly-Wild-West” were truly here) 
grasps every possible opportunity to lay 
hold on and improve the wonderful God 


given gift of music, it in turn fires up new . 


ambitions to offer everything in my power 
in order to satisfy, at least in part, their 
thirst and craving. What a satisfaction 
one gets from the smile of appreciation 
and awe with which our pupils greet us 
here! 

Now if you wish to have THe Erupe 
to serve you, try this filing. Do not think 
it is too late to begin, just because there 
are quite a few copies on hand, but begin 
with the latest issue and file as they are 
read. You will, in time, get the old copies 
in file also, providing you will. set your 
aim to “one item a day.” When you begin 
to reap results, as I have, you will never 
begrudge the time spent with THe Erupe. 


The Greeks Had a Word for It 


? 


Aristotle in his “Politics” reports on the 
effects of certain melodies upon a form of 
religious ecstasy termed by the Greeks 
“enthusiasm.” The treatment prescribed 
for them was based on the principle of 
“like cures like.” Movement was applied 
to cure movement, and wild, restless music 
to soothe the internal troubles of the mind. 

This form of treatment was given the 
name of katharsis. The type of music em- 
ployed was expressly distinguished by 
Aristotle from the music whose ends are 
moral, educational, relaxing or hedonistic. 

But this knowledge of the therapeutic 
powers of music is not all with the 


x 


ancients. In one modern. institution—the 
spa or watering place—it is a prominent 
feature. 

There, notably in the European spas, the 
orchestra concert ranks in importance with 
the waters proper, with massage, exercise 
and other therapeutic procedure. 


There are few thoroughly controlled ex- 
periments that prove just to what degree 
music is good medicine. But then, perhaps 
this agent is an immeasurable, though as 
important and potent, as is the personality 
of the attending physician and nurse. 

—New York Academy of Medicine. 


* * * 


The Period 


By IZANE PECK 


Just As ANY written composition is made 
up of different sentences, just so every 
piece of music consists of different musical 
sentences which are called periods. Each 
period represents a complete thought and 
is more or less regular in construction. The 
most used sentence in music is the simple 
sentence. It is composed of four phrases 
which may rhyme in various ways: 
1. Phrases one, two, three and four all 
may rhyme. : 


2. Phrases one and two may rhyme with 


each other; and three and four may 
rhyme. ; 


3. Phrases one and three and two and 


four may rhyme. 


4. Only phrases one and four or two and 
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four may thus rhyme. 
5. Phrases one, two and three may rhyme; 
while four is free. 

Good material for period illustration may 
be obtained from any good school song 
book; or hymn book; or from many piano 
or song collections, or from Tue Erupe. 

Period form searches may prove a most 
entertaining and pleasant way of spending 
leisure time. They become particularly val- 
uable in proportion to the time spent. Ex- 
citing treasure hunts, these! 

A simple illustration is the tune: Mary- 
land, My Maryland, where phrases one, 
two, and four rhyme; while phrase three 
is free. 

Let the search proceed! 


Le es Te 


VIOLIN. QUESTIONS —4hrswered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, w 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the writers — 
ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, 

e. 


that this is impossib The actual 


pert or dealer in such instruments. The 
Jrom the advertising columns of The 


* * 


Planning a Career 

W. P. W.—I receive so many letters similar 
to yours, and they trouble me greatly, because 
it is impossible to answer them to the satis- 
faction of the writers. In the first place, I 
have never been in the towns in Texas, you 
mention; nor do I know any of the violin 
teachers in these towns, or their capabilities. 
In the second place, I cannot hazard a guess 
as to the talent of your son, without hearing 
him play. Your first duty is to take the boy 
and have him play for a really great violinist 
and teacher, such as you would find in New 
York, Chicago or Boston. Violin teachers of 
high rank are scarce, even in the large cities 
of the United States. A first class education 
on the violin is also very expensive, any- 
where in the world. Quite a number of years 
ago, I had a very gifted violin student, five 
years of age. I taught him for four years; 
then he went to Europe to study for a num- 
ber of years. He graduated at the age of 
fifteen, after which followed world tours, as 
a concert artist. 

Talking with his mother one day, she said: 
“My boy has done well, but it has been very 
expensive. We counted up the cost the other 
day, and found that the expense of his 
studies in this country and Europe amounted 
to twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

If you wish your son to be a famous vio- 
linist, the first thing you should do is to find 
out if he has the talent for it. Take him to 
some such institution as the Juilliard School 
in New York, or the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia, and have him examined. 
They will tell you if the boy has enough 
talent for an artist, or if it is better to have 
him play the violin as an accomplishment. 
This is the safest thing to do. 


Harmonie or Open String? 

Cc. S. B.—The first note in the composition, 
“Thine Own,” by Lange, is played on the 
open D string; the (o) written below it, is 
not considered to indicate a harmonic. 


The Hand in Third Position 

M. A. S.—Eugene Gruenberg, a prominent 
authority, and author of “Violin Teaching 
and Violin Study,” says of the attitude of 
arm, elbow, hand, wrist, and fingers in the 
different positions, 

“In the third position, the hand is brought 
into contact with the violin’s front rib, the 
lowest edge of which must be close to the 
wrist, the neck remaining between thumb and 
forefinger, as in the case.in the first position, 
the thumb approaching the violin’s body.” 


For a Tender Skin 

E. B.—I would suggest that you apply to 
a first rate physician, a specialist in skin 
diseases.. Your skin» is evidently extremely 
tender and chafes easily. Your case calls for 
a personal examination, and, living two 
thousand miles distant, and never having 
seen you, I cannot suggest any treatment. It 
would be best to go to New York, Chicago, or 
ycertipi oe for an examination and treat- 
ment. 


Locating Stradivarius Violins 

L. T. M.—I do not know where you could 
obtain a complete list of the owners, or 
whereabouts of the known Stradivari violins, 
or even a list of these instruments. Probably 
the greater number are known to violin 
dealers. You might write to Lyon and Healy, 
Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; or the Wurlitzer Company, 120 
West Forty-second Street, New York City. 
These firms have handled a large number of 
Strads. The firm of W. EB, Hill and Sons, Sole 
Violin Makers to his Majesty the King, Lon- 
don, England, have handled a great number 
of Stradivari and other Cremona violins. They 
are among the greatest authorities on rare 
violins in the world. This firm no doubt has 
lists of the owners of the principal strads, but 
whether they would be willing to furnish 
them to you is a different matter. 


* * 


Music “in the Right Spirit” 
“There are certain people who have the idea that you should go 
concert as you go to church, in reverence and humility; or that 
sit as still as a Scotsman in a Nonconformist house on a Scot’s : 
“But I do not believe music is like that. If I would not 
that is not because I should insult the music, but because 
with the comfort of my next-door neighbor. But, rome 
extremely hard, music is the perfect anodyne; an 


will not admit this fact who are 
as that music must be listened 
an absolute thing, and not a 
The Sackbut. Ess ee 


; imp l violin must be examined. The 
of labels in violins are cousterfeit and no indication of the real maker. We advise 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable ea- 


ff the full name 
ill be published. 


and their value. We regret to say 
reat majority 


addresses of such dealers can be obtained 
Btude and other musical publications.) 


* * 


Scholarships 
L. M.—You can find out the rules for | 
plying for a violin scholarship, by writi 
to any of the prominent schools or co 

tories of music in the, large cities of t 
United States. Write to the large schools a: 
colleges of music whose names may be fou 
in music magazines. Many of these colleg 
award free scholarships, but have differe 
rules for obtaining them. Many distinguish 
artists have made their start by obtaini 
free scholarships. The noted European mus 
schools give free scholarships to deservir 
pupils of genius, as well as the American 


Violins by D. Salzard 

G. H, G.—I do not know where you cow 
obtain full information concerning D, Salzar 
other than that he was a violin maker . 
considerable note. For some strange reas 
the historians have practically passed thi 
maker by. You might consult the works « 
violin making in your public library. 


The Concert Violinist 

_H. A. M.—1. The qualifications of conce! 
violinists are many and varied. Among the 
are the following: (a) A very fine natur 
talent for the violin; (b) The gift of relat 
or absolute pitch, or both, is valuable to ft 
concert violinist; (c) A talent for memori 
ing stands the concert violinist in good stes 
as all solo violin work should be done fre 
memory; (d) A good natural physique, w 
adapted to the violin, flexible fingers, arm 
and so on; (e) The gift of composition, esp 
cially of works for the violin; (f) A natur 
talent for fine tone production, on all strin 
in all positions, and in all gradations « 
power; (g) The gift of supreme expressic¢ 
calculated to bring out all the meaning 4 
the composition. You will find many sugge 
tions on this subject in the book, “How ft 
Produce a Beautiful Tone on the Violin,” b 
Helen Timerman. This lady studied ext 
sively in Europe, with some of the great 
masters, and teachers of the violin. There al 
many other qualifications for the concert 
linist to surmount. 

2. As a rule a violinist wins a free scholar 
ship for master instruction, by competition 
A selected sro of talented violin pupils pli 
for a number of judges, taken from the rani 
of the teachers of the school which offers th 
scholarship. As a rule the applicants pli 
the same composition, although this is nm 
always the case. After the competition is ove 
the judges retire to another room, and deci¢ 
which pupils are entitled to scholarships, a 
cording to the best points shown by eae! 
Almost all large schools and conservatori 
offer free scholarships, in this manner; 
many of the greatest artists of the wo 
won their start through such scholarships. 


Solos by Leonard . 

J. Lo S. Jr.—You say you have just ma 
tered the more advanced violin solos by 
Leonard and wish to know what to take 1 
next by the same composer. Without knowt 
the names of the pieces you have mastere 
it would be somewhat difficult to recomme 
other pieces by this same composer. All 
his works may be considered advanced. Wr 
to the publishers of Tur Ervup® for a 
Leonard’s works. 


‘ 


Violins by August Glass g 
L. D. G.—1. The title of the book on vic 
making you inquire about, is ‘“‘The Violin, a 
Ilow to Make it, by a master of the ins! 
ment.” The author of the work when f 
published was not given, but I think he 1 
an English writer on musical topics. 1 
work was first published in England. 2. ' 
current values of the Friedrick and Au; 
Glass violins are from fifty to one hund 
aie dollars, according to quality. T 
= ins are well known, but not of | 

_ value. : 


® 


* * * 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


A Music Information Service Department 


Conducted Each Month 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


_ Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 
Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied b 
Only initials, 


and address of the inquirer. 


False Teeth Interfere With Playing 
‘ind Instrument? 

_ 1. 1 am considering training for a po- 
n of Public School Music director. My 
h are in rather poor condition and I may 
have to get complete upper and lower 
es. Would this interfere too much in my 
ring of voice or in the playing of wind 
uments? 

When duets are being played on a piano, 
ere any rule as to which player should use 
pedal? Is it permissible for the person play- 
in the higher register to use his left foot 
he sustaining pedal?—R., S 
_ 1. This is such an individual matter 

I am loath to give a general reply. It 
nds on whether you have acquired a good 
yuchure and firm musculature before ac- 
ing the false teeth—at least this is true 
ir as playing an instrument is concerned. 
ou have learned to play before the change 
peth, and if the new teeth are a perfect 
our playing will probably not be interfered 
. In the case of singing this would not be 
nportant; but in either case you must be 
iin to get teeth that are exactly right. 
ever, I believe the only way to find out 
ertain is to try it out. 


ly ‘oping and Clefs 
1. I have been studying Mendels- 

"8 antl Caprieccioso which was printed 
‘He Erupe of December, 1913, and am 
used about tied and slurred notes. At 
beginning of the first subject are the B's 
> if so, should they be struck again? I 
- always understood that the second of 
tied notes should not be struck, but 
vis and other pieces it does not seem feas- 
to me not to strike th’e second note. 
Between the two B’s there is a D-sharp 
a figure 3 above it. Does that figure 
n a triplet or simply to use the third 
vr? Similar three notes occur in ‘many 
es throughout the piece; are they all 
ed alike? ‘ 
et is the difference between a tie and 
ir 

In Silver Mists by Charles Huerter in 
Ertpe of March, 1936, there appear 
he F elef grace notes tied to half notes 
he same line. Are both or only one of 
notes to be struck? 

In THe Etupe of December, 1935, 
2 artiele by José Iturbi in which he men- 
$s seven clefs. I know only the G, F, 
clays. Will you explain the other four 


May one ask questions of ors 
ment more than once?;—Mrs. R. G. B. 
. 1.a.1I have beer.unable to secure 
py of THe Erupe for December, 1913. 
you enclosed a copy of the part of the 
position to which you refer, I could have 
sure of giving you a correct answer. 
ever, I believe the following is the pas- 
you have in mind: 


there 


de- 


Therefore 


not tied. 
second E should be struck. One could not 
the two E’s when a D-sharp comes b-- 
‘n them. 

The figure 3 


two B's are slurred, 


means to use the third 
r. This pattern would be played the 
e wayseach time it occurs in the piece. 
A tie is a curved line connecting the 
is of two or more successive notes rep- 
ting the same pitch. A slur is also a 
) ine, but it connects the heads of 
or more notes all of which do not rep- 
nt the same pitch. In the case of a tie, 
‘second note is not struck; in the case 
. slur, each note is struck, 


-Ex.2 
slur 


, atie a 
ee === 


¥y IT have a copy of THe Errore 
h, 19362 The following is the passage 
“your refer: 


the full name 


or pseudonym given, will be published. 

The note is struck only once and then is 
sustained for two beats. In this particular 
piece the grace note would come slightly 
before the beat and the eighth note of the 
melody line in the left hand would come on 
the beat, 

: 4. Mr. Iturbi refers to the G (treble), the 
F (bass), and the five C clefs. The C clef 
may appear on any line of the staff, and 
that line will represent middle C, Of the five C 
clefs, only the alto and tenor are used ex- 
tensively, to-day. The following chart should 


make the seven clefs clear: 
A 


a or Treble Soprano 
é = 


Alto 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Tenor Baritone F, or Bass 


Who May Teach 

QO. Ihave studied the piano for five years. 
What are the qualifications, if any, for be- 
coming a professional piano teacher? Is there 
anything, f must do? Or do I just hang out 
my shingle?—H. M. J. j 


Yie 
Piano? 


A. There are no fixed qualifications. Some 
states have a plan for certifying music teach- 


ers, and you will find information concerning 
this matter in the. 1938 Proceedings of the 
Music Teachers National Association; or 
write to the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education at your state capital. In most 
states anyone who thinks he can teach the 
piano may “hang out his shingle.” My own 
idea is that a piano teacher ought to have 
studied piano for a good many years, so that 


he is a skillful pianist; and that in addition 
he should know harmony, counterpoint, form, 
history of music, and so on, so that he may 
teach with authority. 


What is “Equal Tuning? 27? 
1. What.does “well tempered” in the 
title “The Well Tempered Clavichord” mean? 
What is “equal tuning” and what is “pure 
unequal tuning?” 

3. Please explain the following: “—whereas 
Scriabine found his chord on the pure tempera- 
ment, his music is played and heard through 
the equal tuning.” 

4. What is meant by instruments of unfixed 
tone? 

5. How are atonal and 
nounced? Would you suggest some 
ing with these subjects? Lb. 

A. 1& 2. The terms “equal temperament” 
and “equal tuning” refer to the present method 
of tuning instruments by making all half steps 
of equal size. In “pure tuning” all half steps 
are not of equal size. When an instrument is 
tuned to the pure (or untempered scale) it is 
possible to play in only about three different 
keys on that instrument. To overcome this 
difficulty the scale was altered or “tempered” ; 
that is, the half steps were all made of equal 


duodecuple pro- 
books deal- 


size by*sharping some and flatting others. By 
thus tuning an instrument “out of tune” it is 


possible to play in all keys on- any instrument. 
Tuning by equal temperament was just begin- 
ning to gain recognition in the days of Bach, 
who wrote his “Forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues” of the “Well Tempered Clavichord”™ 
to show that on the same instrument pieces 
could be played in all of the twenty-four dif- 
ferent major and minor keys. 

3. Since you did not give the source of your 
quotation, it is impossible for me to get the 
full context of it, It probably means that when 
Scriabine first conceived his chord (the “mys- 
tic’ chord) he heard it in his inner ear as 
based on the pure seale; but since all instru- 
ments afe now tuned to the tempered scale, 
the chord is actually heard with slightly dif- 
ferent pitches than those with which Scriabine 
first imagined it. 

4. Instruments of unfixed tone are those 
whose pitches can be changed after the instru- 
ment has been tuned. Members of the string 
family and the slide trombone are classed as of 
unfixed tone. The piano is an instrument of 
fixed tone. By changes of embouchure the 
tones of all wind instruments can actually be 
altered slightly by the player after the in- 
strument has been tuned: wind instruments, 
however, (except the slide trombone) are 
usually classed as of fixed tone. 

5. In the latest unabridged edition of the 
Webster’s New International Dictionary these 
words are pronounced 4 + t6n’-iil and dii-6-dék- 
ii: p'h 

I think you vwill find that the following 
books deal well with atonality and duodecuple 
scales : “Twentieth Century Music” by Marion 
Bauer: “Modern Harmony” by A. E. Hull: 
“New Harmonic Devices” by H. A, Miller, Any 
of these may be procured through the publisher 
of THE ETupe, 
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ee 
then the Elephant heard the music 


“Bengal, when he heard it, 


Just nee i throat 


'Twas different with the Lion 
For he let out a roar 
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i ‘The = Sumped out of the water 
_And seid, "Ooukeoouk, let us fight 
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And when Hyena laughed at it 
I started laughing too! 


Chimpanzee 
And did 


wile Gite acca afer and fought 
The Monkeys said /”’ "Oooo! Oooo!" 
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sang a dandy song 


Now when you ¢0 ‘bo 'the Zod“some day, 
You can ae ag foo. 


He blew some trumpet notes 


The Rhino, when he heard it; * 
Gave a mighty snore 


The Hippo whinnied like a horses 


Then sunk out of sight 
P ae 


The Ostrich boomed a big bass note 
That echoed through the Zoc 
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very best ¥es 
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Gorilla seemed to get rea I mad 
And beat upon his chest %,* 
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William Foden 


‘By GEORGE C. KRICK 


the guitar world has been dazzled 

by the playing of Andres Segovia, 
Martinez Oyanguren, Sainz de la Maza 
and other Spanish virtuosos of the instru- 
ment. A great portion of the younger gen- 
eration of players is unaware of the fact 
that we still have amongst us an American 
born guitarist and composer who ranks 
with the best of them, the great master 
William Foden. 

Born in St. Louis, Missouri, March 23rd, 
1860, young Foden, at the age of seven, 
began his musical studies on the violin, and 
at sixteen he organized his own orchestra, 
which became quite a favorite in his native 
city. Having by this time acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of harmony and composi- 
tion he used mostly his own arrangements 
of music of the higher type. 

About this time he became acquainted 
with the guitar in the hands of one of his 
friends, and at once he felt that this was 
the instrument of his choice. Foden is prac- 
tically self-taught, although he had some 
instruction from one Jeremiah McGrath 
and again with William O. Bateman, the 
latter being a highly cultured gentleman 
and a fervent lover of the guitar. The 
writer still has in his possession a volume 
of compositions and arrangements by Bate- 
man containing also a unique treatise on 
harmony in connection with the guitar. 
Close application to and concentration on 
the best guitar literature by Ferdinand Sor, 
J. K. Mertz, Luigi Legnani, Zani di Fer- 
ranti and Mauro Giuliani resulted in rapid 
progress, and, while still a young man 
Foden was hailed as the foremost guitar 
virtuoso this country had produced. While 
at this time the instrument did not enjoy 
its present universal popularity the con- 
certs and recitals in which Mr. Foden ap- 
peared astonished the critics and delighted 
his audiences. The concert given under the 
auspices of the American Guild, in Phila- 
delphia in the spring of 1911, in which 
Foden appeared as guitar soloist, proved a 
turning point in his career. With Giuseppe 
Pettine, mandolinist, and Fred Bacon, ban- 
joist, Foden formed a trio which toured the 
entire country with great success, and after 
the conclusion of this concert tour he set- 
tled in New York, where until a short 
while ago he has been active teaching and 
writing for guitar and the other fretted 
instruments. 


De: THE PAST FEW YEARS 


Marvelous Technic 


As IT OFTEN HAPPENS in the lives of art- 
ists, there comes a time when they feel the 
urge to return to the place of their early 
triumphs, and William Foden recently re- 
turned to his native St. Louis, where he 
expects to continue his successful career. 
His numerous friends and pupils in the East 
wish him many years of successful activity. 

The writer who, since his boyhood, has 
been intimately acquainted with Mr. Foden 
and, who, for a number of years, received 
‘instruction from him on mandolin and later 
on the guitar, recalls his first impression of 
the marvelous technic displayed by this 
artist on the guitar. Perfection is the only 
word to describe his rendition of the 
“Grande Sonata,” by Ferdinand Sor or an 
operatic “Fantasie” by J. K. Mertz. A right 
and left hand that seem to have been espe- 
cially made for the guitar, enabling him to 
overcome the greatest difficulties with an 


ease and nonchalance, and these comb 
with instinctive musical insight and unfa 
ing memory, have helped him to reach ¢ 
top rung of the ladder to fame as virtuo 
His favorite classic composers have be 
Sor, Mertz, Legnani and Ferranti; and } 
have yet to meet a guitarist to surpass hi 
in playing some of the difficult “Fantasie 
of J. K. Mertz. 4 

Foden’s early compositions and arrang 
ments for guitar show somewhat the j 
fluence of Mertz; in them we find frequ 
use of arpeggio movements and ff 
cadenzas of which the Fantasie on the 
from “Der Freischiitz” and the Sextet 
from “Lucia” are good examples. M 
original compositions for guitar came f; 
the pen of this prolific writer and ¢ 
from the numerous small pieces for tee 
ing purposes there are quite a few 
should be included in the repertoire 
every player. Ballerina Valse (solo 
duet), Esperanza Mexican Dance, Gra 
Valse Caprice, Gavotte, Chevalier Ma 
and Minuct in F are of medium diffic 
quite melodious and thoroughly guitaris 
The most popular of Foden’s works a 
perhaps his transcriptions of the old sons 
such as Alice, Where Art Thou?, Am 
Laurie, Old Black Joe, My Old Kentué 
Home, and others. The list of these 
prises several dozen and they are of sim 
construction—Introduction, theme, a nut 
ber of variations and finale. In these 
scriptions Foden shows great  inve 
genius; and they require an accomplis 
technic for their performance. Julio M 
tinez Oyanguren has included some 
these in his recent radio broadcasts ¢ 
letters on their reception have been high 
complimentary. 

Foden was one of the first guitarists 
include in his programs his own arra 
ments of some of the lighter classics w 
show his thorough musical knowledge 4 
also his intimate acquaintance with all t 
resources of the instrument. Of these 
Spring Song by Mendelssohn, The Mim 
by Boccherini, Piszicati from “Sylvia” 
Delibes and the Serenade by Moszkow 
were published by the composer and h 
been for many years popular with guitari 

In the Foden transcriptions we find t 
he makes frequent use of the right h 
tremolo, reiterating the melody note } 
first, second and third finger in groups 
thirty-second notes, the thumb playing 
accompaniment simultaneously; and in 
performance of this style of compos: 
Foden even today has few equals. 


A Valuable W ork 


- His MOST IMPORTANT woRK for g it: 


the “Foden Method” published in 
volumes. These books of more than 
hundred pages contain the most sch 
and complete treatise on the technic 
instrument, leading the student fro 
beginning, step by step, to the advane 
of guitar playing. Not since the adi 
the celebrated “Method” of Carcas: 
than one hundred years ago, have 
such an exhaustive and thorough | 
and it has been hailed with deli 

guitar teachers and students. 
may be said to have the disti 
ing also one of the American 
the mandolin, on which he 
proficient upon its introde 
country in the latter part of t 


and the Foden Mandolin Quin- 

a novelty during those days of 

in popularity, had for many years a 
successful career. 

de from his compositions and tran- 

ions for ‘guitar, Mr. Foden has been 

buting original music to the literature 


nandolin, mandolin orchestra, tenor 
and Hawaiian guitar, and his name 
wn throughout the fretted instrument 
. During a recent conversation we 


_ 


Short Cuts in 


had with this many sided artist he told us 
that he had completed a book on harmony 
in connection with the guitar, also there 
were more than one hundred transcriptions 
for guitar in manuscript, waiting for some 
enterprising publisher to put them in reach 
of guitarists. In spite of all the honors that 
have come to him during his long and in- 
dustrious life as virtuoso and composer, 
Mr. Foden has at all times maintained a 
most unassuming and modest disposition. 


Piano Technic 


(Continued from Page 702) 


. with a method of scale practice ab- 
‘simple and yet the most effective 
riter ever has seen. It seems, at the 
t psychological moment, to cut the 
of sympathy between the thumbs so 
the difficult contrary movement be- 
them is smoothly performed. This, 
accustomed to use with the Jonas 
ing as explained. 

sig promises that “He who has for 
weeks practiced the scales in the man- 
commended, very slowly, and with the 
ibed position of the upper arm and 
will be able to play them in any 
way, according to any other direc- 
with greater rapidity and certainty; 
s the gymnast, who from having been 
omed to lift the heavy dumb-bells 
d right and left, not suddenly, but 
, is able later to lift much heavier 
ts when accompanying the action with 
ht swing of the arm; and whoever 
ses the scales slowly, tolerably /egato 
yenly, with the upper arm in the pre- 
1 position, will be able to play them 
free arms in the most rapid tempo, 
ith perfect correctness, and this after 
lalf the time given to practice which 
have been requisite had he not 
d this method.” Five minutes of such 
practice is worth forty-five of the 
form. 

t, but not least, is the problem of fin- 
-music. During the years devoted to 
g with an oscillating elbow, the stu- 
nay find the fingering, suggested by 
the best editors, impracticable, nay, 
leliberately perverse. Yet the trouble 
ply that therein is expressed an econ- 
#{ gesture to which he does not pos- 
ie key. The principle of fingering, as 
by Tausig, will put him on the most 
le terms with the editors and furnish 
vith an infallable guide for finding 
st for himself when none has been 
sted. Editors’ fingering that seemed 
able will now appear to be not only 
| but inevitable. According to Tausig’s 
ons the fingering will be used that 
; when the elbow is glued to a posi- 
vhich jams it well against the ribs, 
the side, but in front of the body. 
sition is gradually modified as one 
iches the extremes of the keyboard. 
fingering will prove to be both the 
- and the most secure. It is well 
1 that Tausig had a marked prefer- 
for a stretched out position of the 
._ In the Joseffy edition of the Chopin 
des” is given a good example of 
*s choice of fingering. This is added 
footnote to Prelude, Op. 28, No. 3. 


‘above the notes is by Mikuli; 
the notes is by Tausig and may 
isistently throughout the differ- 

is interesting to reason from 
ossible formation of Tausig’s 
did he prefer such a spread of 
x some years the writer had 
ular prelude with the 
hout ever quite master- 


ing the bass figure throughout the changes 
of keys. After it had been practiced ac- 
cording to Tausig’s system, his fingering 
was used, with a. marked improvement. 
Just what does this position accomplish? 
Why was one that seemed harder at first 
really the easier? His hand is said to have 
been small, with fingers of iron. Undoubt- 
edly he must have had more than a normal 
span between the fingers. The position he 
recommends necessitates developing finger 
strength in order to minimize finger lift. It 
is obvious that this will be automatically 
cut to a minimum, with a stretched out 
position of the fingers. Another advantage 
is that the greatest possible number of notes 
are prepared before sounding them, which 
facilitates both a mental and a_ physical 
grasp of the figure. By this plan the finger- 
ing of many other passages is improved. 
Mechanical difficulties can be usually 
solved in the main by that generally com- 
petent servant, the second brain; a cor- 
rect method of practice should so condition 
the muscular apparatus that mechanical 
problems will not claim more than a mini- 
mum of both time and thought. The edu- 
cation of the second brain is faithfully com- 
pleted by the Tausig system as expounded 
by Ehrlich, his pupil, from Tausig’s own 


manuscript. It claims to render “every in- ~ 


correct position of the fingers, especially 
of the wrist, and every objectionable move- 
ment of the arms, impossible from the be- 
ginning. It is adapted for beginners—of 
course with great caution and moderation; 
but with more advanced pupils, who have 
had one and a half or two years of in- 
struction, it may be carried out strictly, 
with perfect confidence. Always, however, 
even in the case of very advanced pupils, 
due moderation must be strictly observed 
and prescribed to the pupil for practice by 
himself.” Special emphasis is laid upon the 
point that “It is not, by any means, our 
aim to set up a new method of piano play- 
ing in general, or to supersede or oppose 
any method already established; but on 
the contrary, to form a Supplement to all 
Methods, and to call attention of unpreju- 
diced experts to a manner of practicing, 
and not of executing, which hitherto has 
not been attempted, and from which the 
author has obtained the best results. 

“For the indolent or weakly students of 
music this method is, of course, not adapted. 
Perseverance and a certain amount of 
strength are nowadays necessary to every- 
one who desires to carry piano playing be- 
yond mediocrity. Nevertheless, that per- 
severance and earnest striving accomplish 
more than strength alone, has been proven 
by the great artists Bilow and Tausig, 
who, with slight bodily frame and small 
hands, have done such wonderful things.” 

They were driven to “overcompensating” 
for a feeling of inferiority in the prose of 
Western psychology. The more poetic and 
more ancient wisdom of the East would see 
the thirst for knowledge and desire to per- 
petuate the beautiful which transcended any 
physical limitations. There seems to be a 
spirit of warm codéperation upon the part 
of an unknown force which is extended in 
the first moment we cease to feel sorry for 
ourselves and start to work. A fierce con- 
centration of all the mental and physical 
resources upon achieving a single object is 
the true supplement to all methods. 
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Romantic Music of Other Days 


(Continued from Page 712) 


at rest, with the inherent warmth of their 
tone. 

Bernard Shaw once described the tone 
of the viola, (which followed the viole 
d’amour at a certain concert) as “a mouth- 
ful of margarine after a mouthful of 
honey.” The viols’ may be said to have a 
tone rich as butter; which would mingle 
much better with honey. But the char- 
acteristic “buttery” tone of the viols is 
vulgarized by indiscriminate vibrato; it is 
like adding cream to butter. 


As Treasures Multiply 


“THE VIOLS,” explains Mrs. Dolmetsch, 
“must not be confused with the viole 
d’amour, which, like the lyra da bracchia, 
is held like the violin. The viols are made 
to be held between the knees, no matter 
what their size—from bass to treble. In 
trying to hold the smaller ones like violins, 
as some do, their tone and style are spoiled, 
as one must use violin bowing in this 
position. The viols have a different type 
of bow. which until fairly recently was 
generally used for the double bass, which 
is a member of the viol family, and not a 
large sized violoncello.” Mrs. Dolmetsch 
then goes on to explain the tuning of the 
viols, in fourths and thirds, and not in 
fifths like the violin family. “The viols 
have from five to seven strings, and these 
lie at a more obtuse angle to one another 
and on a flatter bridge than on the violin. 
Hence the bowing must be different from 
violin bowing, in order to insure clean and 
sonorous playing, and the very delicate 
phrasing and nuance required for the con- 
trapuntal viol fantasies.” 

“What is meant by a consort of viols?” 
someone asks, 

To which Mrs. Dolmetsch replies, “It 
may mean either one of two things; the 
group of players forming a consort, or the 
set of instruments used, which, for a full 
consort, usually meant six. But the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean composers often wrote 
for five, four, three and even, occasionally, 
for two viols.” 

“What sizes would be included 1n a full 
consort?” inquires another. 

“The treble, alto or tenor and bass, two 
of each,” beams Mrs. Dolmetsch. 

“And what of the viole d’amour—is it a 
true viol?” asks a third. 

“Of a sort,” patiently responds our 
hostess, “but its origin is somewhat differ- 
ent. It derives from the lyra.viol and the 
viola da bracchia (arm viol, precursor of 
the violin). The viole d’amcur has six or 
seven playing strings tuned to the chord 
of D major, and an equal number of 
‘sympathetic’ strings tuned to vibrate with 
the bowed ones. Hence its haunting quality. 
But it has a very limited literature.” 


With Queer Exotics Added 


Now our EYES, ACCUSTOMED to the gentle 
light, have rested on several other instru- 
ments about the room, on the walls and 
on the shelvyes—instruments which appear 
strangely exotic. 

“Those must be oriental ?” 
ing a hand towards a group of curious 
instruments. 

“Yes, but these are from Morocco, and 
here are some from India. This shawm is 
from Arabia; it has a very piercing tone. 
And here is an instrument—the serpent— 
invented in the seventeenth century by a 
French priest, which was widely used in 


‘Church music and military bands until 


early in the nineteenth century, anda even, 
to an extent, by the classical composers. 
But the French devised a set of keys to 
facilitate fingering, as the stretches be- 
tween the holes are very wide, as you see. 
The English continued to use the keyless 
type in village bands and country churches, 
until fairly recent times,” and Mrs. Dol- 


by one waft-. 


metsch lifted the curious black tube 
its serpentine curves from its peg 
wall. 

“Why, its mouthpiece is like 


“Yes,” explains Mrs. Dolmets 
keyed type developed into the op 
which superseded it in the orches 
now we would generally use a bass | 
for these parts.” 


black eyes gleaming, as he smiles a 
come. He walks with a cane; his fle 


are exchanged and we are invited to 
ourselves with the family around the 
table for tea. Cecile, Mrs. Ward, w 
come in almost unnoticed and had — 
quietly working at a job of lettering, 
and puts away her brushes. Natalie, 
Carley, helps to bring in the tea thi 
thin slices of brown bread and 
homemade cakes and jam. Three ye 
Marie-Louise, her little daughter, 
about the room, dancing with ma 
unconscious grace and humming 
tunes. Soon twelve year old Chri 
Dolmetsch Ward comes in, and after 
presented to the guests, pops down 
spinet and plays an old English dance 
for his fair cousin. He is followed 
few moments by his younger b 
Arnold, his grandfather's namesake. 
sons, Carl and Rudolph Dolmetsch 
their wives live at some distance 
“Jesses” and consequently are not pres 
so often at tea as Cecile and Natali 
their families, who live nearby. And G 
pére loves to have the children about. 
course they receive much valuable inst 
tion from him in incidental, informal wi 
until they are old enough for regi 
lessons. Christopher has already made 
excellent beginning on the virginals — 
spinet, and Arnold on the recorder. 


We Feast and Reminisce 


AT LAST EVERYONE IS SEATED round 
big table, and Mrs. Dolmetsch li 
cosy from the teapot and pours. The | 
grant steam puts all at ease and conye 
tion flows. Little Marie-Louise pratt 
everyone in childish French; the b 
speak politely in excellent English. — 
and Mrs. Dolmetsch speak now in one, 
in the other language. Mr. Dolme 
speaks to us in English. 

“So you are Americans?” smiles 
host. “We were so happy in America, ! 
Dolmetsch and I. Rudolph and Cecile } 
little ones then.” 

“Yes,” affirms Mrs. Dolmetsch, 
Americans are a very fine people 
friendly, so hospitable, so quick to 
nize merit—in everything.” 

And between them they go on 
reminiscences of friends in or about 
ton; summers at Byrdcliffe, near ' 
stock, New York, at the famous Ar 
Crafts colony founded by Ralph \ 
head, American follower of William 
ris; work for Chickering & Sons 
whom Mr. Dolmetsch, between 19 
1911, built clavichords, virginal: 
harpsichords, and a few pianos 
Beethoven period type. } 

When they learn that we have 
with Madame Helen Hopekirk, it 
line, Massachusetts, they near 
us. 

“Ah!” exclaims Mr. Dolmetse 
is a wonderful woman and a 
sician !” y. 

“One of our very best friends 
ica,” puts in Mrs. Dolmetsch. 
delighted to hear that we left 


rk quite well and very busy with teaching 
d coaching. 
“Alwin Schroeder, the violoncellist, was 
other warm friend in Boston,” and Mr. 
Mrs. Dolmetsch relate to us over the 
acups how he and Mme. Hopekirk had 
layed Mr. Dolmetsch’s “Ten Pieces For 
joloncello and Piano,” reading them at 
ight at Mme. Hopekirk’s house one Sun- 
ay evening. 

“Tt was at Mme. Hopekirk’s that I first 
ade the acquaintance of one of your 
lavichords,” I venture. 
“Yes? She was very appreciative of my 
astruments and I loaned her one. 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s face glows with en- 
husiasm. “She liked to play ‘Das Wohl- 
mperirte Clavier’ on the clavichord.” 
“And she made me play on that little 
lavichord several times when, as a girl 
n my teens, I studied the piano with her. 
was often very nervous at lessons and 
vould play badly, but playing the clavi- 
hord for a few minutes seemed to cure 
ne of ‘nerves.’ It steadied and refined my 
ouch. Every piano teacher should have a 
lavichord or a spinet in the studio.” And 
t this all laugh heartily, young Arnold 
early spilling his tea. 

The piles of bread and butter and the 
weaps of cakes have disappeared; and, 
ea being over, we are invited to the studio 
o hear a recorder practice, and afterwards 
© view a private “documentary” color film 
vhich was made by London friends of the 
Yolmetsch’s at last summer’s festival— 
just for the fun.” We are conducted 
hrough a long passage past the kitchen 
md scullery and their various mysterious 
recincts, eloquent of centuries of English 
arm housekeeping, and then, over a sort 
f bridge, we pass into the studio, which 
losely adjoins the sprawling farmhouse. 
Jere are dozens of instruments of all 
inds. There is a raised platform at one 
nd of the room for the performers at 
ehearsals and private recitals. 


The Charm in Preparation 


\ RECORDER REHEARSAL is in progress, con- 
ucted by Carl Dolmetsch, who, after 
reetings, urges us to be seated and listen. 
There are four players in this consort, each 
vith a different size of recorder—descant, 
reble, tenor and bass. How sweetly the 
snes blend—it sounds truly angelic! They 
re doing some Bach Chorales which Carl 
as arranged for four recorders. We lose 
ll track of time as we listen. Mr. Dol- 
1etsch now and then gives the players a 
uggestion, frowning and shaking his head 
E it is not done to his satisfaction; smiling 
is broad, beaming smile if the passage 
leases him. Phrasing, articulation, the 
roper execution of graces, balance. and 
uality of tone—all these things he keeps 
onstantly before the players’ minds. 


When Past and Present Meet 


\LMOST BEFORE WE KNOW IT, it 
‘clock and the friends with the color film 
lave arrived from London, Chairs are 
laced in rows, a screen is improvised on 
he platform; neighbors troop in and soon 
he studio is filled with an expectant audi- 
nce. Little Marie-Louise sits on her 
randmother’s lap and chatters excitedly 
1 French. Christopher and young Arnold 
in with their father, Mr. Ward; 
Mr. Carley, father of Marie Louise, 
n joins them. They have just finished 
ork in the instrument-building shop 
thy. Now the lights are turned out 
id the show is on. 

irst we see a garden party of festival 
uests at the Georgian Inn. The flowers 

gorgeous in the bright sunshine of a 
_ July afternoon. All is gaiety and 
n at the tea tables set out under 
Ss; but in a remote spot behind the 
a group of recorder enthusiasts is 
together for an out of door con- 
A touch of humor is added when 
for a joke, throws pennies to 
who have been taking them- 


is six 


selves very seriously. They at once stop 
playing and run pell-mell after the pennies, 
laughing hilariously. 

Now comes a scene in the back garden 
at “Jesses”; an out of door rehearsal of 
the Dolmetsch family is in progress. Mr. 
Dolmetsch, in a richly embroidered robe 
and cap, is seated at the clavichord and 
plays for little Marie-Louise to dance. 
Young Arnold does a turn on the recorder. 
Various other members of the family are 
shown, and the film ends with Grandmére 
standing near the clavichord- with the little 
girl in her arms, and Grandpére smiling up 
at them from his seat before the instru- 
ment, as his fingers pass deftly over the 
keys. We can almost hear the tones as we 
watch. 

After the film is over Christopher goes, 
quite impromptu, to the spinet at the back 
of the room, and plays the tune his grand- 
father had been playing in the film—a 
lively dance called the “Scotch Brawl.” 


Last, Lingering Moments 
We Now Must LEAVE our kind hosts and 
their friends, and arrange to come again 
to visit the shop and see some of the 
instruments being made. We also want to 
ask more detailed questions about the 
recorders and other types of instruments 
—the rebecs, lutes, and vihuelas intrigue 
us particularly, and we would like to 
know their relation to the viols and vir- 
ginals, and to the instruments of today. 

Descending the path, we retrace our 
steps to the town where dinner awaits at 
our inn. The soft, sweet air, the brooding 
quiet of the surrounding hills, the ex- 
hilaration of the afterncon’s experience, 
these have put us into a rare mood. 

“That man and his good wife and family 
—they are doing more for human happi- 
ness than politicians and armies,’ one is 
moved to exclaim. “But what honor do 
they receive?” 

“Ah!” interposes another. 
tell you that Mr. Dolmetsch has recently 
received the degree of Doctor of Music 
from Durham University. Besides he has 
been granted a civil pension by the British 
Government in recognition of his services 
to English music; and France has awarded 
him Le Croix de la Legion d’Honneur. 
This was presented to him at his eightieth 
birthday celebration concert in London, 
February 24th, 1938.” 

“So that was what I saw gleaming on 
his coat lapel?” asks the student. 

“Yes,” we assure him, “he is very proud 
of it. Do you blame him?” 

“No; it is very-natural,” one replies. 

“He has had a tremendous struggle, 
against ignorance, prejudice, narrowness 
of outlook and jealousy on the part of 
some who might have been expected to 
take a different attitude,” we continue. 
“Such seems to be the fate of the man, of 
originality, the breaker of new paths—even 
when they lead back to the old.” 

~¢ 3 ut it is to new beauties,” we assure 
her; “new to us, because they had been 
forgotten and out of fashion.” 

“And yet, how much the Renaissance 
music has to tell us today. It seems to 
speak with the same voice as that of our 
best modern composers.” 

We are at the inn door—and soon are 
partaking of a real English country meal. 
The comfort and dignity of this hospitable 
inn warms our hearts and induces serene 
reflection on the afternoon’s notable experi- 
ence, as we sit after dinner by a crackling 
fire. We feel that we have entered a world 
of real living, and indestructible values. 

Presently the grandfather clock on the 
stair landing chimes ten, and we retire to 
our quaint but comfortable bedchambers, 
soon to fall into a sound, sweet sleep; and 
if we dream at all it will be of the gentle 
viol, “of flutes and soft recorders’—and of 
the dulcet clavichord upon whose lid 
Arnold Dolmetsch has had inscribed : 

“PLUS FAIT DOUCEUR QUE 
VIOLENCE.” 


“T am glad to 
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Practical Aids in Getting Pupils 


(Continued from Page 698) 


At the conclusion of the recital, it is 
well for the teacher to say a few words of 
praise for the young performers and of 
pleasure in the attendance of the guests of 
the evening. Whenever the occasion arises, 
one should take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to say a few words which will appeal 
to one’s audience. 

Joint recitals may be given. In these 
days of competition, every means has to 
be used to create friendliness among the 
various teachers of the community. Ges- 
tures of broadmindedness and friendliness 
on the part of the young teacher will not 
fail to enlist the support of other teachers 
of the community; and, if they are willing 
to undertake a joint recital, so much the 
better. In such an event, each teacher may 
have his most advanced pupils appear to 


deliver a few interpretations. Their na 
may be announced at the time, 
printed on formal programs. 

Diplomacy should be observed in ge 
eral conversation. When asked about th 
advancement of students in his class. 
teacher should endeayor to give an ans) 
which when repeated may return to— 
student and his parents in an encoura 
form. These remarks usually are rep 
in family conversation. 

A few indirect words of encouragem 
will increase the teacher’s own popular 
and will encourage the student to do better 
It has been observed that dull student 
often surpass their previous efforts in ay 
attempt to live up to their teacher’s opinior 
of them. 

(To be continued next month) 


Success in Voice Study 


(Continued from Page 696) 


whether he sells neckties, fire insurance, 
or sings in a radio chorus. He can study 
after hours, Saturday afternoons, and all 
day Sunday. 

As soon as possible, a student should 
find opportunities of singing in public. Let 
him sing anywhere and everywhere. The 
value of singing as frequently as possible, 
and to as many different kinds of audi- 
ence as possible, cannot be overestimated. 
Such appearances will teach him poise, 
assurance, stage presence, and all the 
myriad little details which he cannot get 
in his teacher’s studio. It is priceless ex- 
perience and will soon give his work that 
much desired “professional” stamp. Church 
work is excellent training for the student, 
and for this purpose two churches are better 
than one. Let him sing in a synagogue on 
Saturday and some other church on Sun- 
day. Too many students lament the lack of 
opportunity, yet are unable to grasp such 
opportunity when it does present itself, 
solely because they lack the assurance 
which a series of minor appearances would 
have given. 


The Fateful Audition 


My FIRST PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENT came 
as a result of just such preparation. With 
about a hundred other young hopefuls, I 
attended an audition for what was sup- 
posed to be chorus werk. After we sang, 
those who were presumably better than 
the others were asked to stand at one side 
and wait. When the rest had been dis- 
missed the remaining few sang again. After 
my number the judges said, “Very well, 
you will sing Strephon, the lead in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s ‘Iolanthe’.” That was with 
the venerable Savoy Opera Company, in 
Philadelphia, which has supplied oppor- 
tunity to many an aspiring young. pro- 
fessional. There were plenty of fine voices 
there that day, but their owners got 
panicky and went to pieces. Had they ac- 
customed themselves to singing to strangers, 
in unfamiliar surroundings, they, too, would 
have wound up with a contract instead of 
a curt “thank you.” 

Another self-imposed handicap is the de- 
sire to specialize. A singer with operatic 
ambitions objects ‘to acquiring a repertoire 
of concert songs, and vice versa. One an- 
nounces, “I am going to be a lieder singer” ; 
another, “I shall be a Debussy exponent” 
or; “I shall do nothing but Negro spirit- 
uals.”” A student should not specialize in 
anything. Instead, he should acquire a good 
working knowledge of all styles, all schools ; 
and later he may be justified in concen- 
trating upon the.one thing which experience 
has proven he does best. 

The one thing, which everyone should 
realize and bear in mind through all his 
student years, 


‘artist, or to make an impression in 


is that talent alone is not. 


enough. To succeed in music, one needs ¢ 
strong artistic sense, a good business sense 
and an uncommon amount of common sense 
Not only must one develop himself to th 
nth degree, but also he must be alway: 
mentally alert and quick to recognize an 
to seize opportunities. One needs to de 
velop tact and the ability to get along witl 
people, and to be constantly aware of hi 
own shortcomings. 

My own worst fault was nase 
would always rather “just sit.” But I di 
have the sense to realize this and to d 
something about it. I realized that, if 
were to be a singer, it must be a good one 
That meant drudgery; but I forced mysel 
to it. This was harder for me than fo 
most persons, for I was not naturally mu 
sical. As a child I had had piano lessons 
and had hated them bitterly. But, when _ 
finally changed my mind about music, 
did so completely. I indulged in no “arty 
theorizing or temperamental posturing; am 
I approached the matter as sanely as pos 
sible and worked harder than ever in m 
life. 

The American student’s greatest asse 
is his extraordinary enthusiasm, his sincer 
belief that he can do anything possible 
anyone else. It is true that in an earli 
paragraph a too optimistic outlook ha 
been decried; but, fundamentally, these tw 
statements do not contradict each other 
It is the optimism that induces the smugh 
cocksure attitude that is there denoune 
but there is a wide difference between ve 
and the faith that creates intelligent s 
confidence. 


The Yankee “I Will’ 


AS SAID BEFORE, TALENT is not enough 
The world is full of singers who hay 
plenty of talent, but who are not ge 
anywhere. To succeed in music, one mi 
have either a tremendous love of it, or 
motivated by a driving power so great thé 
it will surmount all the obstacles, all th 
dull grind, all the disappointments a) 
heartaches that intervene between the tf 
stage and the finished artist. Sometim 
this great drive is prompted by other th 
exalted motives. Frequently it origina 
vanity, a desire to outshine some 


quarters ; and perhaps this spirit of 
petition is responsible for more suc 
careers than any almost other single 
On the other hand, more singers f 
cause of defects of judgment and t 
ment than through any lack of ab 
All of which should be encour 
the young student; for, with all 
been herein said, is the honest 
that there is nothing wrong with h 
her—which a little common sense 
not speedily correct. 
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{dvance of Publication Offers 
November 1939— 


All of the books in this list are in 
preparation for publication. The low 
Advance Offer Cash Prices apply 
only to orders placed Now. Delivery 
(postpaid) will be made when the 
books are published. Paragraphs de- 
scribing each publication follow on 
1 these pages. 


-Ciassic BAND BooK—LEIDzEN 


en $0.15 
BeOS Farts, Each,........0..<s:0scecssiesescssoventes -10 
BIE © SCOLE (Pian) .........0500<crescarencsoacaree 25 
THE CONSOLE—FELTON........:0:00000: eye 
L's OwN BooK—DvorAK—TapPER............ “10 


{TEEN SHORT STUDIES FOR TECHNIC AND 
PYLE—PIANO—LEMONT amg evssny RuauaVOR nose -20 
© AND THE BEANSTALK—STORY WITH 
[USIC FOR THE PIANO—RICHTER....... occ. s23 


copies EVERYONE LovES—PIANO—FELTON.. .40 


* OF THE SEA—CHILDREN’S OPERETTA— 
TRICK LAND 


MS FOR PETER—ROTE SONGS—RICHTER........ 50 
BY SipE—PIANO DuET ALBUM—KETTERER- .30 


PHONIC SKELETON SCORES—KATZNER .. . 
RNS SS ag 0 asa Pe aiidasnesneesenssione -90 


io. 1S hony No. 5 in C Minor— 
ee ee 25 
0. 2 Symphony No. 6 in B Minor— 
ahaa 25 
0. 3 Symphony in D Minor—Franck............ .25 
0. 4 Symphony No. 1 in C Minor—Brahms.. .25 
ESHOLD OF Music, THE—ABBOTT................ 125 
ELVE MASTEx ETUDES IN MINOR KEys— 
IED =PRCHABA, 5.cccsscaciivieacssssesvseceacesosecueeteces .20 
EN THE Moon Rises—Musicat CoMEDY— 
RN Boon Noni ssp arsdroeex<dbnsees sna tGiess 40 


ILIDAY GIFTS FOR MUSIC FOLK 
Vith the approach of the Christmas Sea- 
the thoughts of many are upon the form 
ir annual remembrance to loved ones will 
ene who number among relatives, 
ds and acquaintances folk who are musi- 
urally feel that something of a musical 
or suggesting music, would be ap- 


are so many fine volumes of music 
ll classifications, and books on musical 
ets, that selection of a pleasing gift is 
trouble. Maybe a piece of musical 
‘y would please some young student of 
no or other instrument. There are 
“miniatures of the piano, violin, 
corn trombone, saxophone, etc., at 
30 cents to 60 cents. Other musical de- 
Beil tedlag silver, gold ‘filed, gold and 
silver, go , gold an 
ed. A miplote catalog of musical 

e sent free on request. 
is the ever-popular musical 
both as a Christmas and New 
nee by thousands of music 
sell at 10 cents, $1.00 


Thanksgi Day the pub- 
re: hy 4 Holiday 
interesting 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF INTEREST | 
“ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 


THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH— 
Since there is in this issue of THe Erupre a 
very interesting article on the Dolmetsch 
family, this paragraph will be confined to a 
few brief facts for those who want scrap- 
book information to tie-up with the design 
used for Toe Erupe cover. 

The name Dolmetsch is associated, by in- 
formed music folk throughout the entire 
world, with music and musical instruments 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. Arnold 
Dolmetsch was born at Le Mans, Maine, 
France, February 24, 1858, the son of a 
maker of pianos. He studied piano playing 
and violin playing, and showed so much talent 
with the violin that his father gave him the 
opportunity to go to Brussels and study 
under the famous master teacher Vieuxtemps. 

Later, he became a teacher of violin at Dul- 
wich College, but eventually gave up teach- 
ing as the study of antique musical instru- 
ments and music of the 1600’s and 1700's led 
him to give lectures and recitals on ancient 
music and ancient instruments. With his wife 
and a pupil, Kathleen Salmon, he formed 
the Dolmetsch Trio. This Trio used the viola 
d’amore, the viol da gamba, and other mem- 
bers of the violin family as well as the virginal, 
spinet, harpsichord, and clavichord. In later 
years his daughter, sons, and grandchildren 
augmented the Dolmetsch playing group so 
that to-day reference usually is made to the 
“Dolmetsch family.’ The Dolmetsch family 
long has been in London, but in the period 
from 1902 to 1909 Dolmetscli resided in 
Boston, touring the United States, and lec- 
turing at Harvard. 

There are several societies of ancient in- 
struments in this country, one of the most 
noted being the Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments founded by Mr. Ben Stad in 
Philadelphia. 


SIDE BY SIDE, A Piano Duet Book for 
Young Players, by Ella Ketterer—The fre- 
quent use made by practical teachers of the 
piano duet in the first and second year of the 
young pupil’s piano lessons creates a lively 
demand for economically- 
priced collections of such 
numbers. The author of this 
book, a most successful 
teacher and composer, knows 
the value of piano duets. She 
realizes that if they are to 
teach rhythm, they also 
must present an interesting 
variety, not only of rhythms, 
but of melodies and_har- 
monies. Both duet parts 
should be well within the 
playing capabilities of the performers and 
wherever possible both parts should be of 
equal interest. ; ; 

For variety Miss Ketterer has included in 
this collection of ten short duets a descrip- 
tive piece with bell imitation, a Spanish 
dance, a May Day dance, two marches, an 
elephant title with secondo melody, a grand 
procession, a 6/8 time number, a staccato 
piece and a lullaby. Variety in tonality has 
been achieved by use of the Keys of C, G, 
F. B-flat, D, A Minor and G Minor. The 
parts are within the five-finger position, with 
a few optional ‘octaves indicated for pupils 
with large hands. 


The special advance of publication cash 


price is 30 cents, postpaid. , 


oo 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC — Already many 
choirmasters have selected the music numbers 
for their Christmas Programs and it is time 
for all others, who for some reason or other 
have not been able to give thought to their 
Christmas plans before this date, to take im- 
mediate action. 

We have two first steps to suggest. One 
is to write the Theodore Presser Co. im- 
mediately asking that a selection of what- 
ever classes of Christmas Music are desired— 
anthems, cantatas, solos, organ numbers, ete. 
—be sent. Just mention some of the numbers 
you have been using to give some guidance 
as to the type of Christmas Music you would 
like “On Approval”; tell something of the 
ability of your choir, and whether any cer- 
tain solo voices must not be a requisite to 
the rendition of any anthems submitted. The 
other first step is to send a postal request 
for our folders on Christmas Music, so that 
from these lists you may select numbers that 
you would like to have sent “On Approval”. 

It is most natural that the Theodore 
Presser Co. would like to have the opportu- 
nity of serving choirmasters on their Christmas 
Music needs, but more important than this 
is the friendly reminder to choirmasters, no 
matter from what source their Christmas 
Music is to be obtained, that there be no 
delay in taking steps to choose music now. 


AT THE CONSOLE, A Collection of 
Pieces for Home and Church Arranged 
from the Masters with Special Registra- 
tion for the Hammond and other Standard 
Organs, by William M. Felton—This work, 
now in the course of prep- 
aration, will prove to be a 
most interesting and prac- 
tical volume for the per- 
former on the Hammond 
and other electric organs, as 
well as for the organist at 
the console of the standard 
instrument. 

Each number in this vol- 
ume has been carefully se- 
lected from the great store- 
house of melodies which the 
masters have bequeathed to music lovers and 
many of them, originally written for instru- 
ments other than the organ, or for the voice, 
will be found to be strikingly effective in the 
organ transcription. 

The contents will include arrangements of 
medium difficulty from the works of Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Liszt, Bizet, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Pierné, Chaminade, 
and Durand, with the addition of several 
well known folk tunes. 

The music will be engraved on three staves 
with a limited and practical range for the 
pedal parts. In addition to the Hammond 
registration for the pre-set and harmonic 
drawbar combinations, the approximate tone 
color for the standard organ will be sug- 
gested by the corresponding stop. 

Single copies of this new book may be 
ordered now at our special advance of pub- 
lication price of 75 cents, postpaid. Copy- 
right restrictions compel us to confine the 
sale of this book to the U. S. A. and Its 
Possessions. 


POEMS FOR PETER, by Lysbeth Boyd 
Borie, Set to Music by Ada Richter (A 
Book of Rote Songs)—When children en- 
thuse over poetry sufficiently to create a de- 
mand for it, it goes without saying that it 
possesses human interest. The book, Poems 
for Peter, by Mrs. Borie, and its successor, 
More Poems for Peter, were written for her 
young son, each subject having been sug- 
gested by actual happenings and sayings, 
which is why they ring so true to real life 
and why they appeal so strongly to both 
old and young. After a perusal of the con- 
tents one is struck by the marvelous variety 
of interesting things there are about com- 
mon objects and ordinary happenings if one 
only has the faculty of noticing them. 

Mrs. Richter, with her acute sense of 
simple melody and her large experience in 
writing music children like, has given charm- 
ing musical settings to a number of these 
little poems. They will prove valuable as 
material in early school grades as well as in 
the home and general recreation activities. 

Some of the titles chosen; Who Do You 
Suppose?, Too Expensive, Too Salty, Peter 
Family Tree, and Only Just Me. 

Those wishing to obtain single copies of 
this book at the advance of publication cash 
price of 50 cents, postpaid, may remit now 
and receive copies as soon as the book is 
published. , 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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OUT OF THE SEA, An Operetta for 
Children. In One Act. Book and Lyrics by 
Ethel Watts Mumford, Music by Lily 
Strickland—Juvenile operettas are ever in 
demand and the response to the announce- 
ment of the forthcoming 
publication of this playlet 
has been most encouraging 
to author, composer and 
publishers. Youngsters take 
a keen delight in “play-act- 
ing,’ and parents, friends 
and relatives enjoy their per- 
formances. Assured of large 
and enthusiastic audiences / 

. / ? 
grade school teachers will- & Mss 
ingly undertake an operetta ; 
presentation when an appro- 
priate vehicle can be obtained. 

The mere plot of this juvenile operetta is 
fascinating, and teachers may rest assured 
that both author and composer have made 
the most of it—the former in a witty telling 
of the story, the latter in the tuneful music 
she has composed for the lyrics. Imagine a 
couple of little “earth children” meeting 
Neptune, Undina and other sea inhabitants 
and having an aviator “from a real airplane” 
come to their rescue. Of course, the staging 
is not difficult, or nearly as expensive as the 
story sounds, but it and the costuming can 
be made quite attractive. The music con- 
tains several beautiful melodies and _ the 
choruses are arranged for unison singing, with 
some two-part work indicated if the group is 
capable of doing it. 

The Vocal Score of Out of the Sea includes 
the entire text and music, together with full 
directions for staging and costumes and for 
the dancing numbers that will do so much to 
enliven the performance. In advance of pub- 
lication a copy of this score may be ordered 
at the special cash price, 35 cents postpaid. 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES, 4 

Listener’s Guide for Radio and Concert, 

by Violet Katzner— 

No. 1 Symphony No. 5 in C Minor 
Beethoven 

No. 6 in B Minor 
Tschaikowsky 

No. 3 Symphony in D Minor 

Franck 

No. 4 Symphony No. 1 in C Minor 
Brahms 


No. 2 Symphony 


For those who delight in listening with 
understanding to the playing of the master- 
pieces of symphonic literature this new series 
should prove a great help. First of all, each 
explains, verbally and graphically, symphonic 
forms in general; then the form of the sym- 
phony covered. The work is then presented 
in an unbroken melody line, no matter to 
which instrument the melody is assigned in 
the playing of the composition. Of course, 
the entrance and the progress of the various 
instruments are indicated. This form of pres- 
entation makes for quick coordination of eye 
and ear and makes possible intelligent com- 
prehension of the work as it is being played. 

Folk who have not had the advantage of a 
thorough music education readily can follow 
these scores; even trained musicians will find 
them interesting. Many leading music clubs 
and teachers’ associations have given their 
approval of these books and predict the wide- 
spread use of them. With radio broadcasting 
programs and phonograph recordings these 
skeleton scores should prove most helpful. 

Each symphony mentioned will be pub- 
lished in a separate book and copies of each 
of the four may be ordered now at the special 
advance of publication cash price, 25 cents 
postpaid. An order for the set of four may 
be placed for 90 cents postpaid. 


CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF GREAT MU- 
SICIANS—DVORAK, by Thomas Tap- 
per—Of all the great masters, Dvorak prob- 
ably is closest to the American music loving 
public, not merely because he lived and 
taught here, or because his Symphony from 
the New World contains themes based on 
American airs. His pupils, even today, are 
noted in the educational field and his com- 
positions, such as Humoresque, the Slavonic 
Dances, Songs My Mother Taught Me, and 
Goin’ Home, from the “Largo” of the above 
symphony, are played and sung everywhere. 

American children who later will be taught 
this composer's works in chorus, band and 
orchestra, and who today enjoy them in music 
appreciation classes through phonograph 
records, or in radio broadcasts, should know 
something of the man, his life and musical 
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Child’s Own Book—Dvorak 
(Continued from Page 755) 


experiences. And Dvorak’s life story is an 
inspiration to young students. His genius, 
his early struggles, his devotion to the musi- 
cal advancement of his native Bohemia, all 
are fine things for young folk to know. 

As with the sixteen previously published 
booklets in this series the child first reads the 
story, then pastes in specified places the “cut- 
out” pictures that accompany the book, after 
which he writes the story in his own words, 
and then binds the book with the cover, silk 
cord and needle provided with each copy. 

The regular price of each of the sixteen 
previously published booklets in this series is 
20 cents. (Descriptive folder sent FREE on 
request.) While this Dvorak booklet is in 
preparation single copies may be ordered at 
the special advance of publication cash price, 
10 cents postpaid. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 4 Story 
with Music for the Piano, by Ada Richter 
—The author, with a background of success 
as a teacher of classes of very young children, 
has developed in recent years a flair for com- 
posing the most delightful 
little pieces and songs for 
them to play and sing. She 
also has displayed remark- 
able talent for making easy 
arrangements of familiar 
melodies that bring these 
tunes within the playing 
ability of tiny tots just get- 
ting a start in music. My 
First Song Book (75c) and 
Play and Sing (75c) are 
examples of her clever ar- 
rangements. In the field of original composi- 
tion she has given youngsters something most 
appealing in the clever Cinderella, A Story 
with Music (75c). 

Jack and the Beanstalk is another such of- 
fering, based on a well known tale of child- 
hood. In the first place it is a story to be told 
with music accompaniment in kindergarten 
and primary grade classes; it may be used as 
a collection of easy-to-play piano pieces; the 
illustrations, on every page, may provide 
“busy work” in coloring while the teacher is 
momentarily engaged with other pupils; 
finally, the story and music may be presented 
as a little play for presentation at recitals or 
on school visitation programs. 

The book will be published in the con- 
venient oblong size, 12 x 9 inches, and while 
it is in preparation orders for single copies 
may be placed at the special cash price, 25 
cents postpaid. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC, A Lay- 
man’s Guide to the Fascinating Language 
of Music, by Lawrence Abbott—Why should 
any intelligent individual have limited his en- 
joyment of music when it is possible, through 
the reading of a book like this, to learn things 
that will enlarge the enjoyment of the good 
music heard over the radio and at concerts? 
The author of this book, in his position on 
the National Broadcasting Company staff, 
has assisted in the Dr. Walter Damrosch 
programs, and through the fan mail on this 
famous program, as well as upon other 
programs, he discovered that many were be- 
ing hampered in getting the most out of the 
programs they enjoyed. 

What most of these individuals need is 
just the information that is put forth in this 
book. The author does not attempt to make 
composers or train the reader to write har- 
mony, but he does give an insight into harmony 
and other things that bring the listener into a 
closer relationship with the great musical 
compositions that delight the ear. 

Regular readers of Tue Erupe had the op- 
portunity to read the material presented in 
this book in the series of five articles by 
Mr. Abbott that ran in the magazine over a 
number of months. Undoubtedly, many read- 
ers will welcome the chance to have this 
wealth of enlightening musical information in 
book form and most certainly lovers of good 
music, who do not have the technical knowl- 
edge of those who have studied music seri- 
ously for professional reasons, will get much 
through obtaining and reading a copy of 
this book. : 

The broad scope of the book can be ap- 
preciated in the quotations and examples 
used from the works of the master composers, 
from the writings of composers of light opera 
and salon music, and from the modern 
popular efforts of such composers as George 
Gershwin and others. The advance of pub- 


lication cash price is $1.25 postpaid. 
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MELODIES EVERYONE LOVES, A 
Collection of Piano Pieces for the Grown- 
Up Music Lover, Compiled and Arranged 
by Wm. M. Felton—It is always a satisfac- 
tion to find a collection of piano music in 
which the selections are varied, melodious, 
and so interesting that we have no sense of 
finger-fatigue from the effort of learning 
them. Such a book is the one above men- 
tioned. It should appeal equally to good 
players seeking occasional recreation from 
the strict routine of technical study, and to 
those who in their youth may have had only 
time and opportunity enough to learn to play 
medium grade piano pieces. 

In Melodies Everyone Loves will be found 
compositions by such classic writers as 
Tschaikowsky, Rossini, Moszkowski, Gounod, 
Weber, etc., and such writers of lighter music 
as Strauss, Waldteufel, Chaminade, Drigo, 
Delibes, Nicolai, Gabriel Marie, Gillet, 
Massenet, etc. In difficulty none of these se- 
lections exceeds the fourth grade, and some 
are easier. 

From the wealth of material in Melodies 
Everyone Loves we can please every. taste. 
There is music from the classic, modern, and 
romantic schools, from grand arid light operas, 
from the standard symphonies, and miscel- 
laneous material of all kinds from all sources. 

Each selection has been edited and fingered 
with great care, due attention being paid to 
phrasing, dynamic marks and pedaling. The 
notation is clear and readable throughout, 
causing little or no strain on the eyes. 

The low cash advance of publication offer 
for Melodies Everyone Loves is 40 cents, 
postpaid, copies to be forwarded upon pub- 
lication. Copyright restrictions make it 
necessary for us to confine its sale to the 
U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


TWELVE MASTER ETUDES IN 
MINOR KEYS, Op. 29. For Piano, by 


Franciszek Zachara—Announcement of this 


forthcoming addition to the Musie Mastery 
has 


created considerable interest 

among teachers and  ad- 
* vanced students of the piano. 
Realizing that the works of 
modern and contemporary 
composers require a special 
technique, they feel that 
modern etudes, written by 
an outstanding contemporary 
authority, himself a concert 
pianist of repute, should 
prove especially effective in 
producing the desired facil- 
ity. While the works of Bach, 
Chopin, Moscheles, Cramer, etc., ever will 
be in demand for students from grade 6 up, 
the use of more modern works can be made 
with profit to the student, if for no other 
reason than to furnish a bit of variety. 

The composer of this work for years has 
made successful appearances in concert in 
addition to his college teaching. He knows 
the needs of advanced piano students and 
his Opus 29 not only supplies valuable study 
material but gives playable etudes that re- 
veal his inventive and melodic gifts, set off 
by fine musicianship. They provide the 
student with work in octave and chord 
playing, scale passages, intricate rhythm de- 
signs and other problems. 

In advance of publication a copy of this 
work may be ordered at the special cash 
price, 20 cents postpaid. 


Series 


ALL-CLASSIC BAND BOOK, For Young 
Bands, Arranged by Eric W. G. Leidzén 
—QOne of the most frequently used publica- 
tions in the Theodore Presser Co. Catalog of 
Orchestra Music is Little Classics Orchestra 
Folio, a collection of miniature gems from the 
great masters presented in arrangements play- 
able by young people’s orchestras of limited 
experience. The list of contests, selected from 
some familiar works and others of merit, but 
not so well known, has been enthusiastically 
acclaimed by many leading educators. 

Using practically the same thematic mate- 
rial, Mr. Leidzén has made, for this book, 
band arrangements that will provide excel- 
lent program and study pieces for first year 
bands. 

The instrumentation will take care of all 
of the instruments in the modern school 
band: C Flute and Piceolo, D-flat Piccolo, 
E-flat Clarinet, 4 B-flat Clarinets, E-flat Alto 
Clarinet and B-flat Bass Clarinet, Oboe, Bas- 
soon, 2 E-flat Alto Saxophone parts, B-flat 
Tenor Saxophone, E-flat Baritone Saxophone, 
3 B-flat Cornet parts (one of which. may be 
used for B-flat Soprano Saxophone), 2 Horns 
in F, 2 E-flat Alto Horns, 3 Trombone parts 


(Bass Clef), 3 Trombone parts (Treble 
Clef), Baritone Euphonium (Bass Clef), 
Baritone Horn (Treble Clef), Bass Horn, 
Tympani, Drums, Conductor's Seore (Piano). 

Band leaders, especially school music edu- 
cators in junior and early senior high grades, 
may take advantage of the special offer now 
being made and order any desired parts of 
All-Classic Band Book at the pre-publication 
cash price, 15 cents postpaid, Conductor's 
Score (Piano) 25 cents. If 25 or more parts 
are ordered at one time the price is 10 cents 
a copy. Delivery will be made when the work 
is published. 


EIGHTEEN SHORT STUDIES FOR 
TECHNIC AND STYLE, For the Piano 
by Cedric W. Lemont—Progressive teachers 
of the piano realize that variety is a most 
valuable element when choosing necessary 
study material for the 
student’s advancement in 
technical proficiency and 
musicianship. “Plenty of 
practice” is still the formula 
for success. Youngsters in 
the first and second grades 
are given little pieces, some- 
times with verses for singing, 
to stimulate interest and en- 
courage practice. More ad- 
vanced and older students 
also will be beguiled by 
practice material that is melodious. 

The author of these studies is known for 
his many delightful compositions for the 
piano, for his charming piano suites, and for 
his valuable contribution to study material 
for pupils in the earlier grades, Facile Fingers 


* (60c). In this new book he presents tuneful 


third and fourth grade study material cover- 
ing problems such as: legato and _ staccato 
playing, the execution of triplets, octaves, 
chords, arpeggios, running passages, phrasing, 
pedaling, left hand melody, finger control, 
double thirds, double sixths, ete. Written in 
frequently-used keys the studies are intended 
for the equal development of the right and 
left hands. 

In advance of publication copies of Eight- 
een Short Studies for Technic and Style may 
be ordered at the special cash price, 20 cents 
postpaid. This book will be added to the 
Music Mastery Series of piano studies, priced 
at 60 cents each. 


WHEN THE MOON RISES, 4 Musical 
Comedy in Two Acts. Books and Lyrics by 
Juanita Austin, Music by Clarence Kohl- 
mann—If you don’t know the meaning 
among the gypsies of the expression “when 
the moon rises” we’re not going to spoil for 
you and other folk the thrill of the mystery 
that is one-of the most intriguing things 
in the plot of this musical. Of course, there’s 
romance, too. What would a musical comedy 
be without it? To justify the title “comedy,” 
there also are many witty lines and funny 
situations. But, above all, there is a musical 
score that while not difficult, should rival 
some works written for professional per- 
formance in the number of song “hits” it eon- 
tains. The choruses, too, have plenty to sing 
and, aside from the ‘traditionally-garbed 
gypsies, they are given opportunity to wear 
some “stunning” sports costumes, as_ the 
locale is a popular Summer Resort hotel. 
The cast calls for four girls and five men 
who can sing and three more men for comedy 
parts. 

High school, college and church groups as 
well as community choruses, will find much 
enjoyment in arranging a presentation of 
this modern, up-to-date musical comedy. But 
one stage setting is required and properties 
and costumes should entail little expense. 

The music is never difficult to sing, and no 
unusual character parts confront the partici-— 
pants. A Stage Manager’s Guide and 
beeps will be available on a rental 

asis. 

In advance of publication a single copy of 
the vocal score of When the Moon Rises may 


be ordered at the special cash price, 40 cents © 


postpaid. 


‘THE ETUDE HISTORICAL MUSICAL 


PORTRAIT SERIES—This interesting and 
educational Erupe feature continues this 
month with 44 portraits and “thumb-nail” 
biographies of noted contributors to the art 


of music whose family names begin with the 


letter “W.". A few more months and the 
entire alphabetical list will be completed. _ 
Starting in the February 1932 issue, this 


nen -has continued, with but one or. two — 
interruptions, to present mont a page of 
ADVERTISEMENT : wef } i 


invaluable reference material for e 
terested in music. Many readers hi 
every copy, intending to have 
series bound for ready reference. For 
the publishers have taken the precau 
have printed additional copies of eae] 
that has appeared, and thus everyone 
sured of a complete set even if a 
two of the magazine may have been 
Copies of any of the previously pub 
pages may be had at 5 cents each. | 

While musicians whose memories give 
many happy recollections of musica 
treasure their copies of this series, st 
of today, likewise, might give some the 
to accumulating a complete set for the 
ence library they now are building, and ) 
some day may prove of inestimable valu 


THE PUBLISHER’S PRINTING OR! 
—It would take pages to list each ; 
all of the established music publication 
which new editions are ordered to repl 
depleted stocks. Therefore, space is not | 
here to the works that have taken more 
several seasons to sell out the last ed 
nor is space used to include many non-c 
right publications, such as the works o 
master composers, with which every — 
informed musician is acquainted. In 
limited space here available we have sele 
the following items from the Publishe 
Printing Orders for the last month. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. : Title Gr. 
26421 Cadets on Parade—Ketterer .... 2% 
11451 Chimes at Christmas—Green- 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
6495 Autumn Days—Lindsay 


SHEET MUSIC—ONE PIANO, SIX E 
14426 Camp of Glory—Holst 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTION 
Play and Sing—Richter 


PIANO STUDIES 
28 Miniature Etudes—Ketterer ...... 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS © 
Sing a) for the Rolling Sea (Low) 


tee eee 


25653 


26240 
8048 
30025 


30174 
30731 
30421 
30766 


Dawn and Dusk (Low)—Forster.... 
In Old Judea (High)—Geibel ....... 
The Top o’ the Mornin’ (Low)— 

Mana-Zucca@ ...0520<.55569 5 
For You, Dear Heart (Low)—Speaks 
A Nocturne (High)—Kramer ...... 
Boat Song (Low)—Ware 


land . sivas east eae paar ; 


SONG COLLECTION — 
Famous Songs (Tenor)—Krehbiel... 


SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN SOLO 


Dance of the Rosebuds—Keats- 
Peery ; 


SHEET MUSIC—ORGAN SOLO 
11940 The Last Hope—Gottschalk-Gaul 5 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 


10305 Glory to God in the Highest—Easthan 
10306 Behold I Bring You Good Tidings 

Eastham —..a..5.ucess ess 35 * 
20112 Hark the Herald Angels—Stults..... 
20424 Child Jesus Made a Garden—Tchai- 

kowelkyeBligs icc 05s +s a9 55 Oe H 
21208 Glory to That New-born King—Work 
35111 Holy Night, Peaceful Night—Hawley 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAI 


15565 By the Waters of Minnetonka— 
TONCE | ave.uw te sas ones bo A 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SACR! 
20301 Praise the Lord—Baines ..... 
20685 Christmas Chimes—Calver ..... 
21186 The Christmas Star—Kinder ..... 
20756 The Sleep of the Child Jesus 
vaert-Felton 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SE 


10187 Barearolle, from Tales of 
OfenbacksWarkatal Ae 


tte eee on 


24222 


es 


OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SACRI 
20885 Glory to That New-born King—W% 


CHRISTMAS CAROL CO 


21362 Traditional Christmas Car ( 
son) —Baines +sy ees a 
ANTHEM COLLECTION 

Cathedral Choir ..........s005 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS- 1 


ROTI 


PREMIUMS ARE SPLENDID 
MAS GIFTS—Many of our mus- 
r s let Tue Erupe do their Christ- 

shopping for them, shopping without 
eash outlay. If you have not tried this 
hod before, start now. Many attractive 
les, appropriate gifts, are offered for one, 
or more subscriptions to Tue Erupe. 
ust canvass your musical friends who are 
ot subscribers and ask them for a year’s 
ubseription. Collect $2.00, the annual sub- 

iption price, and forward it to Tue Erupe 
ith your request for the premium desired. 

The following is a selected list of the 
remiums offered in exchange for subscrip- 
ions to Tue Ervne: 


‘arving Knife: Here is a knife that has an 
” blade of high quality, extra heavy, Carbon 
‘anadium Steel, making it especially suitable 
or carving meats. The handle is_ nicely 
olished full tang rosewood. Awarded for 
securing one subscription, not your own. 


‘nife & Fork Set: A fine set of six stainless 
teel Knives and Forks, with genuine Marb- 
lin non-burn handles—your choice of green, 
ed or onyx. A very practical gift and award. 
warded for securing two subscriptions. 


en and Pencil Set: This Wahl Eversharp 
en and Pencil Set makes a sure-to-please 
ift. Both Pen and Pencil are finished in 
lack, with gold trimmings, and the set 
omes in an attractive box. Your reward for 
ecuring five subscriptions. 


lectric Alarm Clock: The Grenader—for 
esk or dressing table. Sparkling chrome- 
lated easel type case, with black stripe on 
ase. Two-tone dial. Black numerals and 
ands. Awarded for securing six subscrip- 
ions. 


‘ure Aluminum Hot Biscuit Server: Spun- 
ay finish outside; vent in cover for regulat- 
ig and moderating heat. To crisp or freshen 
iscuits, crackers or muffins. Keeps them pip- 
ig hot at the table. Awarded for securing 
wo subscriptions. 


‘amera: The new Bullett Camera is novel, 
ttractive, compact. It is a genuine Eastman 
‘amera which means photographic value at 
s best. Size of Camera closed 4144” x 35%”. 
warded for three subscriptions. 

Send post card for complete premium list. 


7HANGES OF ADDRESS—When chang- 
ig your address, notify us at least four 
reeks in advance, if possible. Give both old 
nd new addresses when notifying us of a 
hange. 


SEWARE OF SWINDLERS!—Again we 
vish to warn all music lovers of magazine 
ubseription swindlers. Beware of the man 
sho offers cut rates. Do not accept ordinary 
tationery store receipts. The authorized sub- 
cription magazine agency’s representative 
arries credentials. Sign no contract and pay 
0 money until you have read the receipt or 
ontract offered you. Agents are not author- 
zed to change terms. Pay no money unless 
ou are convinced of the responsibility of 
he agent calling on you. Direct representa- 
ives of Tue Erupe carry the official receipt 
f the Theodore Presser Co., publishers. We 
annot be responsible for the work of 
windlers. 


\ SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ETUDE IS 
\ FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT — Every 
nusic lover welcomes the monthly visit of 
‘ae Erupe. A Christmas Gift subscription is 
| lasting reminder throughout the whole 
ear of the thoughtfulness of the one who 
it it. Besides, the giver is saved all of the 
veniences of Christmas shopping. 
ply forward to us the name and address 
the music lover whom you wish to favor 
a subscription to Tue Erupe, together 
1 remittance of $2.00. If you wish to make 
_ gift subscriptions, the price is $3.00. 
additional gift subscription sent at the 
e time costs only $1.50. If requested, an 
Christmas Gift Card, bearing your 
the donor, will be sent to each re- 
0 arrive, as nearly as possible, with 
tmas remembrances. Place your 
t the last minute rush, 
intment. 


they do not know that in- 
rk of the highest culture.— 


Use and Misuse of 


the Metronome 
(Continued from Page 706) 


It is essential to divide a work into 
sections, sentences, phrases, working up 
each separate phrase as though it were a 
separate composition. 

The Sense of Security 

ONE ror of “insurance” against neryous- 
ness or excitement in public performance 
is the consciousness that one has played 
each musical sentence at a higher metro- 
nome mark than that to be used in the 
finished product. If you know you can play 
a thing at 140 it will cause you no fear 
to attempt it at 120. 

After the slow practice has given cer- 
tainty and one attempts a quicker speed, it 
occasionally is well to demand of one’s 
playing apparatus that it perform at that 
speed in spite of mistakes. But note where 


\\ 


eusinal 


the mistakes were and rectify them, or 
obliterate them, with a return to slow 
practice. 

The appreciation of the passage of time, 
with the almost unconscious calculation of 
its subdivisions, is an essential to any 
artistic playing or singing. A test of the 
simplest form of time calculation can be 
given without an instrument, using a 
weighted cord, oscillated behind the back 
of the student. 

With the swing of the weight, the 
teacher counts two measures of three-four 
or four-four time; then the pupil takes 
it up (of course not seeing the swinging 
weight) and counts mentally up to measure 
seven. 

At “7” he speaks the number. When the 
weight arrives at “7” the teacher calls 
the number—the difference between the 
two “7's” showing the pupil how ‘he has 
gained or lost over the silent metronome. 

With this as a basis and with a little 
practice, accuracy of mind movement can 
be attained. 


SESSA SSS 


"Frankly, I just don’t feel equal to the ‘Sunshine Hour’ this morning.” 


The World of Music 


(Continued from Page 692) 


DAME ETHEL SMYTH’S opera, “The 
Wreckers,” recently made its bow to the 
music loving audience of the famous low 
priced Sadler’s Wells Opera House of Lon- 
don. It had its world premiére at Leipzig, 
Germany, November 11, 1906; its British 
premiére at Her Majesty’s Theater on June 
22, 1909, under Sir Thomas Beecham; and 
was heard at Covent Garden on March 1, 
1910. 


A NEW ORGAN, containing one hundred 
and eighty stops and fifteen thousand two 
hundred pipes, has been presented to the 
Cathedral of Milan, Italy, by wealthy fam- 
ilies of Cremona. A large instrument for 
southern Europe. 


CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, nationally 
known musician and conductor passed away 
on August 16, at Boston, aged seventy-five. 
She was conductor of the famous “Fadettes,” 
a woman’s orchestra founded in 1888, which 
gave over seven hundred concerts on tours 
of the United States and Canada, to which 
were added two thousand programs at sum- 
mer resorts and public parks. 


THE GREGORIAN ASSOCIATION of 
London held its sixty-ninth anniversary 
festival on June 22nd, at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, with a chorus of six hundred voices 
contributed by some fifty London choirs. 


FOR THE TRANSLATION INTO 
SPANISH of the librettos of “Il Matrimonio 
Segreto” by Cimarosa, “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
by Mozart, “Tannhauser” by Wagner, and 
“Der Rosenkavalier” by Strauss, the Na- 
tional Council of Theaters and Concerts of 
Madrid is conducting a competition. 


THE PRIX ALBERT ROUSSEL had its 
first award at a recent competition in Paris, 
with the composer’s “Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra”’ as the contested number. The 
prize of ten thousand francs went to Lelia 
Gousseau. 


HAIRS OF STAINLESS STEEL, for 
violin bows, are reported to have been in- 
vented by Joseph Primavera, widely known 
violin maker and repairer of Philadelphia. 
Approximately five hundred of these, instead 
of the usual one hundred and ten _ horse 
hairs, are used for filling a bow, with only 
about one-third the weight of the latter. 


THE SECOND LUCERNE (SWITZER- 
LAND) FESTIVAL opened on August third 
with Arturo Toscanini conducting, in the 
Villa Triebschen of hallowed Wagner 
memories. He led also two interpretations 
of the “Manzoni Requiem” of Verdi, and a 


second orchestral program with his son-in- 


law, Vladimir Horowitz, as soloist. 


THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF 
CHURCH MUSIC was given on June 9th, 
10th and 11th, in St. George’s Chapel of 
Windsor Castle. There were the usual five 
programs, with the choirs of St. George’s 
Chapel and of Eton College Chapel, the St. 
George’s Special Choir, the St. Michael’s 
Singers, and the Leighton String Quartet 
codperating under the general direction of 
Dr. W. H. Harris. 


THE SOCIETY OF MOZARTIAN 
STUDIES of Paris has brought to a public 
hearing one hundred and twenty-five of the 
works of the Salzburg master. 


Success for the 
Young Musician 


(Continued from Page 704) 


audience develops a feeling of restlessness, 
it disturbs the whole performance. A satis- 
fying interpretation then seems impossible, 
for I must sense that the audience is 
“with’ me in order to do my _ best. 
Although the sonata has been orchestrated, 
the fugue particularly (which is ter- 
rifically difficult, complex and quite ugly 
in parts), is too pianistic to stand orches- 
tral treatment and sounds only more 
involved. 

I seldom play anything by the old pre- 
Bach masters, They seem to be what might 
be called “kitchen music.” Works, that are 
richer and more “meaty,” seem to make a 
stronger appeal. I play most of the piano 
works of Debussy and also of Albeniz, 
and among other modern composers I find 
much of interest in works of Szymanow- 
ski and Tcherepnine. The romances and 
bagatelles of the latter are well worth 
while, for those interested in contemporary 
piano music. Another of his pieces which 
many people have enjoyed is called Hom- 
age a la Chine, which was composed and 
published in China, and therefore might 
be difficult to obtain now in America. The 
Burlesca of Richard Strauss is another 
composition for more American pianists to 
consider. When I played it with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra last season, many people 
mentioned that they never had heard it 
before, although it is played frequently in 
Europe. Its whole spirit is that of a waltz 
and, although some pianists prefer to treat 
it in a more showy manner, it would seem 
to have more of the dance quality, and 
I try to play it in that manner. There are 
compositions of Mompou that should be 
found interesting, and some of Turina. 
Prokofieff is very clever. Every music 
student should build up a musical library 
and know the great music of all ages. 


And Study We Must 


IN STUDYING COMPOSITIONS one must take 
them apart; they must be dissected and 
analyzed; each part must be studied sepa- 
rately. Then one arrives at the greatest 
difficulty, that of putting them together 
again. The work must be held together 
from the beginning to the end. The sense 
of unity that music possesses must be in 
the mind of the performer. Anyone can 
analyze. One must be able to sing the 
music inside of himself, to hear it, and 
above all to listen. One must listen to every 
detail, to make the music real and living. 
Careers are filled with understatement 
and overstatement. Artists are called the 
greatest here and the greatest there, the 
worst here and the most terrible there. 
Perhaps it is a good thing. If some people 
did not think that a particular favorite of 
theirs was the greatest in the world, they 
might not bother to attend his concerts at 
all, nor perhaps would many others. These 
curious exaggerations are found in the 
case of both the successes and the failures. 
Among artists one finds remarkable 
people. The greater the artist is, the finer 
and more decent he is as a human being. 
Perhaps no one understands human re- 
actions more sympathetically and_ better 
than do these very artists; for a person 
without such characteristics could never 
achieve greatness in the realm of Art. 


* *£ * & & 

SCHUMANN said: “Always play as if 
a master heard you.” 

LISZT said: “Genius is the power of re- 
vealing God to the human soul.” 

BACH said: “The fingers of thy hand are 
as good as the fingers of my hand. I was 
obliged to be industrious; whosoever is 
equally industrious will succeed as well.” 

PLATO said: “Music is to the mind what 
air is to the body.” 
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Letter to Schumann 
Fy oe Ge 


DEAR SCHUMANN: 

Or should I say Robert Schumann, or 
Mr. Schumann? Anyway, you must have 
liked us kids because you wrote so many 
pieces for us, so I guess you will not object 
to what I call you. 

You know, lots of great composers never 
thought much about us and wrote music 
too hard for us to play. Of course you 
wrote that kind too, only you wrote lots 
of simple things for us; in fact, some of 
them are so easy our teachers give them 
to us when we have had only a few lessons. 

Once we had a Schumann contest and 
one of the pieces we had to play was your 
Soldiers’ March, and you'd be surprised! 
Nearly everybody played it fine until the 
last four measures and then, wow! they 
got off their rhythm, That’s how I won 
the contest, because my teacher told me 


The Little Retriever 


By ERNESTINE and FLORENCE HORVATH 
“WHAT IS THAT?” 
entered the room, 
furry. 

“Tt is a retriever puppy,” Mother smiled, 
“and he will grow up to be a hunting 
dog.” 

“O-oh! I'd like to play with him!” said 
Amy. “But,” she added with a sigh, “I 
must study scales, scales and more scales!” 

“Yes,” nodded mother, “this little dog 
will, too.” 

“Study scales! A dog?” Amy’s eyes were 
round, 

“His scales are, of course, different from 
yours,” said mother. “They are gun shots. 
When first he hears a gun he will want 
to run. He will have to be trained to listen 
to the sound—and to bound off only when 
his master tells him. Your scales turn your 
fingers into obedient retrievers, trained to 
do what they must—and finally to bound 
off into glorious music!” 

“Obedient retrievers!” repeated Amy. 
“You're right! If I were to forget my 
scales, my fingers would not obey me when 
I come to play more difficult selections. 
And my fingers, like this little retriever, 
will not be helpful unless they are well 
trained and obedient! But, after I’ve prac- 
ticed scales, may I play with the puppy?” 

“Of course,” answered her mothér. “Lit- 
tle retrievers and little musicians may 
both have play periods!” 


asked Amy, as mother 
carrying something 


about not doing that and I didn’t, and so 
I won. We had to play Knight Rupert, too, 
and everybody played the second part— 
you know where I mean, the F major 
part—not as well as the first part. You 
put some tricky measures in that part, do 
you know it? Hard to memorize and play 
fast enough, and that’s how I won that, 
too, because my teacher told me to practice 
those measures extra and I did, and I won 
first place. The other pieces and scales 
were easy. We had to remember your 
dates, too, but that was easy too, because 
I have a good memory for dates and, some- 
how, 1810-1856 seems easy. I like contests 
and tournaments because it makes you learn 
your things well, and all you have to do 
is to play better than the other fellows and 
you're bound to win. Bob Jones plays fine 
at his lessons and everybody picks him for 
a winner until the time comes, then he just 
forgets to pay attention to what he’s doing. 

Another thing I like about your music 
is the names you gave the pieces; pic- 
torial, my teacher calls them, like Happy 
Farmer, Sailor’s Song, Child Falling 
Asleep, and things like that. 

My book says you hurt your finger prac- 
ticing with a queer gadget. Imagine any- 
body practicing that much! Well, my 
teacher says that’s one thing will never 


happen to me. But I like to practice, 
though; really I do, because it’s nice to 
learn to play, and I think practicing is 
rather interesting. Jo Long works twice 
as hard on his swimming as I do on music, 
and everybody in the pool can beat him. 
He makes me tired and he does not have 
half as good a time as I do with my piano. 

My teacher says you wrote lots of 
articles about music too, and I’m going 
to get them out of the library some time 
and read them. But I had better not make 
this any longer, or you will not read it. 

From JuNnror. 


IN THE REALM of music woodland influence 
has permeated the opera, the orchestra, 
and the solo forms, with tuneful beauty. 
Tonal tree stories are told, too, in the 
folk songs of the nations. One of the fa- 
vorite lyrics of England in early day was, 
O JWillow, Willow! and several versions 
of this old ballad, bearing the date of 1583, 
are to be found in the British Museum, in 
London. 

From Wales comes the ancient Ash 
Grove, with the first stanza reading, “The 
ash grove how graceful, how plainly ’tis 
speaking. The harp through it playing has 
language for me.” 

The Song of the Fig-tree Orchard is 
still another traditional lyric, this from 
Portugal; while Russia possesses a group 
of quaint old folk songs featuring leafy 
friends; as, Ah, See the Old Pear Tree, 
from the province of Saratov, and this 
song, by the way, is an interesting example 
of five-four time. 


The Ash Gnove 


Come and Twine the Slim Boughs is 
a song from the old district of Orloff; but 
probably the best known of these Russian 
folk forms is ’Neath the Shadow of a 
Tree, from the region of Moscow. The 
native composer, Tschaikowsky, familiar- 
ized the world with the last named tune 
in his. Serenade for Strings, Opus 48, 
where the theme is the principal subject 
in the last movement of this beautiful 
number. 

Added to the wealth of tree songs are 
Denmark’s I. Wander Through Wood- 
lands; Germany’s beloved O Faithful Pine; 
and Japan’s dainty Cherry Bloom, with its 
“frail white mist wreaths floating by!” 

Canada, our neighbor to the north, voices 
her admiration of a handsome native tree, 
by singing The Maple Leaf Forever—this 
being its national hymn. 

Opera composers have followed along the 
woodland trail of the folk song and pop- 
ular song writers (one hears many tree 
themes, too numerous to mention here, at 
a pop concert), and many tributes have 
been paid to trees in musical drama, with 
forest settings furnishing the background 
of countless scenes. 

The rollicking “Robin Hood,” by Amer- 
ica’s own Reginald DeKoven, deals largely 
with carefree life in the historic Forest of 
Sherwood, in Merrie Old England; while 
two of the outstanding songs of the opera 
are Hey, for the Merry Greenwood; and 
Come Along to the Woods. 

Act Three of the opera “Lakmé” by 
Delibes, shows a tropical forest scene, and, 
here in this leafy retreat, Gerald, the Brit- 


Music Dreams 
By MONICA TYLER BROWN 


My music is a friend most dear, 

I’m never lonely when she’s near; 
_ She comforts me when I feel sad, 
Rejoices with me when I’m glad. 


And when I practice, everything 
I see about me seems to sing— 
The ivy on the window pane, 

The distant hills and grassy lane. 


Trees in Music 
By ALETHA M. BONNER 


i 


ish officer, sings effectively In Forest 
Depths to his Brahman love, the faithful 
Lakmé. Again the magic spell of the woods 
rests upon a young forester, Max, who, in 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” sings his dra- 
matic song, Through the Forest. Forest 
Murmurs is the name given to a very 
beautiful part of the opera “Siegfried” by 
Waener. 

Edward MacDowell gave to the world 
graphic mid forest pictures in his “Wood- 
land Sketches”: here we have To a Wild 
Rose, and also a Deserted Farm, and an 
Old Trysting Place, while other pleasing 
sylvan scenes are shown. 

Felix Mendelssohn wrote a noble Fare- 
well To The Forest, a plaintive song with- 
out words; and many other’ composers 
have given impressive musical settings to 
certain immortal tree poems, as George P. 
Morris’ Woodman, Spare That Tree! 
Joyce Kilmer’s Trees, with music by Ras- 
bach; and Bjornson’s The Tree. } 

Richard Nordraak, Norwegian compos 
and cousin of Bjornson, created an es) 
cially harmonious musical setting to the 
last-named verse. The plot of the song 
makes wide appeal—a tree refused his 
blossoms to the wind, but when a little 
girl asked for his fruit he bent down his 
branches and gave her his wealth, 

One of our well known Christmas carols 
is Deck the Halls with boughs of Holly, 
which came to us from England; and the 


‘I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree” 
Joyce Kilmer 


French composer Massenét has a beautili 
song called Under the Linden Tree. — 

How many other musical compositions 
can you recall which honor one of natur 
works of art, the TREE? 


The clock ticks in a friendly tone; 
I quite enjoy to be alone— 
With Puppy in a fluffy heap ‘ 
Curled up beside me, fast asleep. 


I drift along in melody a 
And think of things I hope to se 
When I grow up, and mean to do 


. Scales-Blocks Game 


By W. E. WOODMAN 


CALE BLOCKS game is lots of fun. First, 
a carpenter to make some blocks of 
d about an inch each way. On each 
ace of the block mark a letter of the 
ical alphabet. Any number may play 


game. 


must have a piece of staff 


ach player 


paper and select his own keynote. The 
players in turn throw two of the blocks ana 
as his keynote and the other letters in his 
scale appear on the up-turned surface of 
the blocks the player writes them on his 
staff paper. Each player has only one throw 
at a time and can not build his scale until 
his selected keynote turns up. If none of 
the letters, turned up in his throw, belong 
to his scale, he passes the blocks on .and 
hopes for better luck on the next round. 

The first player to complete his scale 
counts eight points, the other players count- 
ing as many points as they have letters 
arranged in their scale. 


No More Musical Stuttering 


By GLADYS HUTCHINSON 


ST OF YOU are very careful in your 
aciation of words so that you may be 
ectly understood when you speak; and 
how many of you play as clearly so 
your listener may receive the correct 
ical impression? 
- would annoy a pupil very, very much 
lis teacher stuttered while explaining 
outlining the lesson; and yet it is 
ally as wearing on the teacher if a pupil 
ters in his playing, that is, if the pupil 
_ over the keys clumsily and corrects 
s in the middle of the phrase. For those 
» listen to you practice and play, stum- 
g over notes is “musical stuttering,” 
sounds equally as bad as stuttering in 
ch. 
ad playing as well as good playing is a 
it, If everything we do is more or less 
| habit, isn’t it much more intelligent to 
e those habits good ones? It takes no 
rer to form a good habit than it does a 
habit; and good habits get us some- 
€, but bad habits sooner or later lead 
fo discouragment, because everyone be- 
y to find fault, with the way we do 
igs. So, for the sake of all concerned, 
uding yourself, let’s start right now 
ning some good habits. 
here are a few helpful hints that may 
ised to accomplish this. First of all you 


t know the key signature of the piece ee 


_are about to play, and the measure 
lature. Then you should study the first 
ase; and when you start to play ‘that 
t phrase do so with caution, just as 
tiously as if you were learning to drive 
automobile and were out on the open 
d where the life of others in addition 
‘our own life were at stake. Look ahead 
y carefully and go along at a very slow 
po (speed) and consider an error of 
sort equal to an accident while driving 
ir. If you do not get through the phrase 


; 
* 
Answers to June Two-in-One 
Puzzle 
C-ornet 
A-ccordion 
B-assoon 
H-arp 


Composer's name: BACH 


Winners for June Puzzle: 


A, Irene Kershner (Age 14), 


Pennsylvania. 
Paul Kueter (Age 13), St. 


without error, you should go no farther; 
but you should make yourself go over that 
phrase four successive times perfectly. 

Proceed in the same manner throughout 
the piece, and do this in your exercises and 
in everything you attempt to play. Soon 
correct practice and careful playing will 
become a habit, a good habit; and in one 
year you will accomplish more than twice 
as much as you would if you continue to 
practice carelessly; because ten wrongs do 
not make a right, now do they? 

After all, isn’t it silly to waste time at 
the piano, playing incorrectly, when in the 
end you will be obliged to do it right?” 

Remember now, no more musical stut- 
tering. 


Tnamspoae the letters 
sonlomee to spall the 
a uel 
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SEND NO HELMS. 
EVEN BE HOT. 
BT O SHY WAS KICK’ 


of eack, 


poet 
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Dear JuNtorn ETUDE: 


the Melody Music Club. We 
meet every two weeks and have a_ business 
meeting and then a program when every 
member plays a solo or a part in a duet. We 
also play games, Then we have refreshments ; 
and once we had our pictures taken. 

I love music and love to practice. I should 
think everybody would like to practice. 

From your friend, 
ELIZABETH ANNE BARNES (Age 10), 

Florida. 


I belong to 


Honorable Mention 


for June Puzzles: 


Btta Walker: Lucy Marie Pickett; 
Rachel’ MacDonald; Claire Shapuro; Betty 
Landis: Roderick Pearson; Esther Grody ; 
Evelyn Craighead ; Esther Adeline Thompson ; 
Lorraine Deboe; Lois Mallicoat; Marian 
Yunek:; Bettyrose Masler; Claire Boulard; 
Joe Van Beek; Joan B. Ford; Hannah 
Frever: Erna Irene Peifer; Mary Frances 
Magoon: Utako Matsuoka; Darleane  Chris- 
tian: Gertrude Cote; Catherine Eugene ; 
George Pinck; Sammy Lou Ridling; Laura 
E. R. Cheatham ; Roeve Kelly ; Joyce Cooper ; 
Inez C. Suitt; Arnold Richard Thompson ; 
Phyllis A. Gilkerson; Arlene W. Peifer: Lor- 
raine Gmys; Betty Madigan; Gloria McDer- 


mort. 


Henry 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erune will award three pretty 
prizes each. month, for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays, and for answers 
to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether belonging to a 
Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; Class B, eleven to 
under fourteen; Class C, under eleven 
years. 


Rut 


Put your name, age and class in which 
you enter, on upper left corner of your paper, 
and put your address on upper right cor- 
ner. If your contribution takes more than 
one sheet of paper, do this on each sheet. 
Write on one side of paper only. 


Do not use typewriters and do not 


My Favorite Instrument 
(Prize winner, Class A) 
THE DEEP MELLOW TONES 
floated across the fields, 
clearly echoed back. 

The tones were mine, the instrument from 
which they had come—that was mine! 

As I pondered over this I recalled, fully 
four years ago, that I had planted one of the 
most important seeds in the garden of my life 
—my instrument—and cultivated it by daily 
practicing. Truly, it had grown and I have 
gained. 

It has blossomed forth and ornamented me 
with three great sparkling jeweled flowers; 
first, my instrument has helped me immensely 
to express and appreciate music; second, it 
has enabled me to get a better outlook on 
life; third, it has given me an opportunity 
to play solos and to participate in bands and 
orchestras. 

It has been the hope, the joy and inspira- 
tion of my life. Greater buds and flowers shall 
blossom forth and it shall not die. It shall 
live forever. 


of a 
lingered 


saxophone 
and then 


Fern FtGMAN (Age 15), 
Aurora, Ohio. 


Results of Favorite Instrument 
Contest 


IT IS INTERESTING to know what instru- 
ments the Juniors selected as their favor- 
ites in the June contest. Would you like 
to hear about them? 

Well, of course, the piano got first choice, 
far ahead of any other instrument. Next 
came the violin and those two choices were 
to be expected. Then for third place the 
violoncello and the organ broke even; then 
came straggling votes for voice, saxophone, 
clarinet, bass drum and one vote for 
glockenspiel. No brass instruments or 
fretted instruments were mentioned; and 
no one voted for piano accordion. Such 
contests teach Juniors to be discriminating. 

It would be interesting to have this sub- 
ject for the essay contest again in a couple 
of years, just to see if the choice remains 
the same. 


Junior Etudian’s Creed 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 
I BELIEVE: 

1. That when I study properly I am 
my own best teacher. 

2. That, like the builders, I need a 
plan. 

3. That, like the spider, I must per- 
severe step by step. 

4. That my attention must not wander 
until my task is done. 

5. That concentrated repetition fixes 
knowledge. 

6. That regular practice te necessary 
for systematic advancement. 

7. That undisturbed practice must be 
insisted upon, 

8 That J will gain my objective by 
adhering to my creed faithfully. 


Subject for story or essay this month, 
“Why I study music.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words, and 
must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, by November 18th. Names of prize 
winners and their contributions will ap- 
pear in the February issue. The thirty next 


best contributors will receive honorable 
mention. 

ES 

have anyone copy your work for you. 


When clubs or schools compete, please 
have a preliminary contest first and submit 
no more than six contributions (two for 
each class). 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules will not be considered. 


My Favorite Instrument 
(Prize winner, Class B) 

ALTHOUGH UNFAMILIAR with the mechanical 
operation and technic of performance of the 
organ, I like it because of its varied and 
numerous tones. I have heard organs played 
so softly and sweetly it reminded me of light 
breezes singing in the trees, and then again 
so loud, full and rich it reminded me of great 
thunder rumbling over a summer sky. 

Surely the organ reveals all that music 
means to convey in amplified tone, and it 
dramatizes before my inner eye and ear great 
dramas of life, past, present and future. 

I hope some day to become accomplished 
enough to play this king of instruments. in 
spite of the fact that I am limiting my prac- 
tice to my little pianette. I know the road is 
long but it will be filled with pleasure as well 
as hard work. 

Don’t you think I am right? 

JOAN B. Forp (Age 11), 
Washington, D. C. 


My Favorite Instrument 
(Prize winner, Class C) 
MY FAVORITE INSTRUMENT is the piano. When 
I am lonesome and unhappy I go to it for 
comfort and it makes me happy. When I was 
little I longed to take lessons on the piano 
and would beg my sister to teach me; then 
when my chance came I was overjoyed. 
Sometimes I get discouraged, though I still 
love my lessons; and when I get older I hope 
to play so that people will enjoy my playing. 
I am glad that God has given me the 
chance to play the piano and some day maybe 
I can show my appreciation through the 
piano. 
MARJORIE LANGSTON GOLDFINCH, 
(Age 10), Conway, South Carolina. 


Honorable Mention 
for June Essays: 


June Neilson; Evelyn Raser; Theda Mayo 
Pearson; Pauline Donat: Bill Ransbottom ; 
Eleanor Mensch; Elsie Marie Wright: Lor- 
raine Gmys; Lola Shirley: Mary O'Neill: 
Anna M. Funney; Patricia Kennett; Jeanette 
Sigman; Mary Elizabeth Willard: Eileen 
Lynch; Helena Searson; Consuella E, Lee: 
M. Jerome Stolnitz; Eunice Elser; Felice 
Takakjan; Helen Judin; Yvenne Perrin: 
Emily Ann Bromwell; Bertha Lee Allison : 
Margaret Kelly: Shirley Southard: Anna 
Mae Radcliff: Jimmie Lee Tallon: Mary D. 
Lilley; Harriet Stanley; Constance Amy 
Levin: Martha Anderson: Mary Louise 
Penchi: Wilma Fithian; John Beverly Ford: 
Jim Leeman. 


Junior Musicians 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation 


The Threshold 
of Music 


(Continued from Page 708) 

They never play stellar roles, as do suspen- 
sions. They are almost always found on 
the unaccented parts of a measure. 

Usually a passing note connects two har- 
monic notes which are separated from each 
other; but sometimes it appears simply as 
an embellishment of a single harmonic note, 
moving a step away from it and then re- 
turning. This type of passing note is used 
purely for rhythmic variety or melodic or- 
namentation. A football fan would call its 
excursion an “incompleted pass.” To illus- 
trate both varieties, in Ex. 5a and Ex. 5b 
the notes marked with an x illustrate the 
two kinds of passing notes which have been 
described. 

Ex.5 s B : 


x x 


It would be hard to find a piece of music 
that is devoid of passing notes. In the old 
Elizabethan air, The Three Ravens, they 
are sprinkled about freely. 

Ex.6 - 


Down 


a down hey, 


pat 5 Sz 4 

The x’s mark the passing notes. Observe 
the third x particularly. At this point, when 
the melody moves to a foreign note and 
then back again, the two other notes of 
the chord follow suit. Thus we have a 
triple passing note effect, sometimes called 
a passing chord. We will shortly learn 
more about double and triple foreign notes. 

In the following melody from the Andante 
Cantabile of the “Symphony No. 5, in E 
minor” by Tschaikowsky are found three 
varieties of foreign notes. 


The x’s are holdovers (suspensions), the 
y’s are jumps that have overshot the mark 
(appoggiaturas), and the z’s are the mild 
little connecting links that make the melody 
a continuous chain (passing notes). 

Do not think for a minute that foreign 
notes occur only in the tunes or top notes 
of pieces of music. The inner parts and 
bass parts of all kinds of compositions, 
from dance tunes to symphonies, have mel- 
ody, and so they, too, contain passing notes 
and suspensions. The first of the two x’s 
in the Tschaikowsky melody just quoted 
points out a suspension in an inner part, D 
resolving to C-sharp. ; 

We have already hinted at the fact that 
foreign notes may appear not only singly 
but also in pairs, or groups of three or 
four, Here is an example in which a pair 
of notes are held in suspension for three- 


760 


fourths of a measure before being allowed 
to move up to their proper berths. It oc- 
curs in the Prelude to Act III of “Tristan 
and Isolde” by Richard Wagner. 


At each spot marked by an x the har- 
mony is clearly the triad of F minor. Yet 


Who Wrote America? 


(Continued from Page 700) 


the manuscript by Clark himself, and after 
his death the book was not allowed to be 
seen at all. So we are no nearer the end 
of our search, after all. 

“There seems to have been a popular song 
called God Save the King known in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century, for in one 
of Purcell’s catches he uses a phrase with 
these words written above the notes, as 
if they were a quotation which everyone 
would recognize. But we cannot tell 
whether that had any connection with the 
National Anthem sung in London during 
the Jacobite Rebellion, and ever since (with 


‘many variations of words and few in the 


tune) in all parts of the world.” 


THE ETUDE FOR DECEMBER 1937—OUR ANNUAL CHRISTMAS SURPRISE 
Thousands of our Etude friends renew their subscriptions at Christmas, and thou- 
sands likewise, give The Etude to others as the richest musical value they can make 
as a Christmas gift. Naturally we put our best foot forward in December. 


The 


Story of Major 


Bowes and His Amateur 


Hour 


A. S. Branson tells the story of the 
genial Major who has appealed to so 
many millions of people with his in- 
dividual Amateur Hour, long one of 


the favorite features of radio. 


What the World War 
Did to Music in Europe 


Sir Granville Bantock, best known of 
living English composers, in an ex- 
clusive conference based upon a life- 
time of experience, indicates the de- 


structive influence of war on music. 


MAJOR BOWES 


“Music Is My Hobby” 


You, who have found joy in playing and singing, certainly have heard 
the ‘““Music is My Hobby” hour conducted by Walter E. Koons over NBC. 
Scores of prominent people make music a hobby, and many of them rise 
to virtuoso heights. This article by Rose Heylbut tells how they have 


done it. 


Liszt’s Tremendous “Erl King” 


Mark Hambourg, in one of the greatest Master Lessons he has yet done 
for The Etude, has prepared, elucidated and annotated the immortal 
Schubert-Liszt ‘“‘Erl King’’ which dramatizes Goethe’s tragic poem 
presenting the struggle of a father and son against the unrelenting 
pursuit of the Erl King. This lesson is particularly clear in detail, and 
any fairly advanced pianist will find it very close indeed to a lesson in 


person from a great artist. 


the two uppermost notes, B-flat and G, are 
foreign to this chord. After a moment of 
suspense these outsiders move upward to C 
and A-flat, and thus become member-notes 
of the F minor triad. Incidentally, these 
opening measures of the magnificent final 
act of “Tristan and Isolde” are well worth 
studying. Notice how Wagner has used the 
plagal cadence (the “Amen” chords, Fa 
followed by Do) in the minor, and in doing 
so has transformed it from being a mes- 
senger of “peace on earth, good will to- 
wards men” to becoming a symbol of end- 
less waiting, desolate monotony, and utter 
hopelessness. 

(Continued in Tur Erupe for December) 
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“Music resembles poetry of smooth and 
perfect rhythm, noise resembles harsh and 
rumbling prose. But as the words of the 
prose might, by proper arrangement, be re- 
duced to peetry, so also by rendering its 
elements periodic the uproar of the streets 
might be converted into the music of the 
orchestra.’—Colin McAlpin. 


Music, the Tongue Loosener 


Music Is OFTEN MISUSED in a theater. Sir 
Barry Jackson tells an amusing story of 
how, to save himself the expense of a 
quartet to whose entr’actes the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theater audience would 
not listen, and to spare the players this 
discourtesy, he abolished musical inter- 
ludes from plays which required no music 
in their text. Immediately this same audi- 
ence became tongue-tied and sat in frigid 
silence not only when the curtain was up 
but also when it was down, and he was 
forced to call in music once more for the 
surgical purpose of loosening tongues in 
the intervals between acts. But on the 
whole the happiest relations prevail be- 
tween composers and dramatic authors; 
both arts show a profit on their mutual 
collaboration. 

(From “The Philosophy of Music,” as 
told in the book, “A Key to the Art of 
Music,” by Frank Howes, published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 


Recent Record F 


recording by Mitchell Miller and | 
lumbia Broadcasting Symphony Ore] 
On Columbia disc 69655-D, we have 
recording of a work by Giovanni Pl 


tury. It is a “Sonata” (or suite) ren 
cent of Vivaldi, as played by Ossy Rer 
with Walter Robert at the piano. 

Students and admirers of piano 
will find Gieseking’s performance of 
“Gaspard dela Nuit” (Columbia set 
a testimonial to his uncanny feeling 
subtlety of line and mood. The work 
tains three fascinating pieces—minia 
tone-poems—Ondine (a water-nymph) 
Gibet (the gallows), and Scarbo (a 
tesque dwarf). 

One of the best contributions 


his performance of Schubert’s posthum 
“Sonata in A major” (Victor set M-5é 
A long and inspirationally uneven 


Beethoven's Rondo a capriccio in G m 
Op. 129 (The Rage over, a Lost Pen 
and the Tausig arrangement of Scarl 
well known ‘“Pastorale and Capri 
(Victor disc 15407), succeeds in b 
wholly persuasive in his performances 


these works. 
kK OK OK Ok 


W elcome, Ghost! 


Alice: “Oh, ma, I do love Mendelssohi 
Mrs. Wonspore: “Ail right, my dear. 
vite the young man to our next party, 


Irish Independent, 
eh, Sk Seine oe 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRI 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 8, 1933 
Of THE Erupe, published Monthly at Ph 
delphia, Pennsylvania, ie October 1, 1939. 
State of Pennsylvania ss 
County of Philadelphia \~"* 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
State and county aforesaid, personally _ 
peared David W. Banks, who, having b 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and § 
that he is the President of the Theod 
Presser Company, publishers of THE ED 
and that the following is, to the best of 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
ownership, management, ete., of the- af 
said publication for the date shown in 
above caption, required by the Act of A 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of Mareb 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Lé 
and Regulations, printed on the reveray 
this form, to wit: Hf 
1. That the names and addresses of the p 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busin 
managers are: : 
Publisher Theodore Presser Company, Ph 
delphia, Pennsylvania, H 
Editor Jumes Francis Oooke, Philade 
Pennsylvania, 
Managing Editor None. 
Business Manager None. 

2. That the owners are: 
Theodore Presser 
Pennsylvania. 
The Presser Foundation, Philadelphia, | 


sylvania. 
Estate of Theodore Presser, Phila 
Pennsylvania. 
James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia, Penn 
vania, ; 
Edwin B. Garrigues, Germantown, Phila 
phia, Pennsylvania, ; 
3. That the known_ bondholders, r 
ees, and other security holders owning 
olding 1 per cent or more of total a 
- bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
one, 
4. That the two paragraphs next al 
giving the names of the owners, stockho 
and security holders, if any, contain no’ 
the list of stockholders and security h 
as they appear upon the books of 
pany but also, in cases where the stockl 
or security holder appears upon the bo 
the company as trustee or in a 
fiduciary relation, the name of the f 
corporation for whom such trustee 
is given; also that the said two 
contain statements embracing 
knowledge and belief as to the circu 
and conditions under which stockho! 
security holders who do not appear 
books of the company as trustees, 
and securities in a capacity other 
of a bona fide owner; and— ' 
reason to believe that any 
association, or corporation 
direct or indirect in the 
other securities than as 


CC 


Company, Philadel 


Sworn to and 
7th day of Septen 
SEAL ; 
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‘ed aU Se eee Blizabeth Gest 830 studio repertory of the average pianist. Includes a 
% 


large group of selections of recent origin, as well 


Mietocs ee ee ee vanes get her ae a, as a Select number of favorite classics, many of 
ere Ce eee NS: diana tf PS ie he ; which do not appear in any other collection. There 
7 Damrosch on Musical Tolerance. ee aa EET pad are compositions by Stravinsky, Prokofieff, Scriabin, 
ys al fae Etsce 8 Rub". ..-.. vivbda 4itaoneniaaairetior Ti? Rimsky-Korsakow, MacDowell, Dohnanyi, Tschai- 
fusic of Worth in the Movies.............----eeeeerreeeeees hi ae sthi 4 aaa kowsky, Schumann, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin and 
Sey soe xe 2's Pee Wp ee Se be a gt og many others. Newly engraved, large page size with 

Psat Se ts bias Haws tus Gladys M. Stein 812 large notes. 

OS A oe Peter Hugh Reed 813 g 
SOc Harold 8, Packer 820 


For Sale at all Music Stores (Except in Canada and European countries) or 
sent direct on receipt of marked prices. 


> D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 35 W. 32d St., New York 2 
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Or 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 761 
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Books of 


(*) MY FIRST SONG BOOK 


Familiar Songs in Very 
Easy Arrangements 


By Ada Richter 
(Price, 7T5c) 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE 


"MY FIRST SONGIBOOK’ 
Pf df . y tw av TAN NRRANGE ONES 


: sa POR PAN, ee! 50c, Postpaid 
ee eee pe 
= TO4s\ ¥ Lh he 40 songs that everybody 


knows, arranged so simply 
that almost anybody can play 
them on the piano, even 
youngsters who have had but 
few lessons. Complete texts 
Mom and Pop to join in the fun. 


comme sme NS 
/ - Apa RICHTER PV 
bes me 


are given to enable 


MELODY JOYS for GIRLS and BOYS 


First Grade Piano Solos 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


This is an ideal type of piano album for a Christmas gift to a 
pupil in the first year of study because it just seems to fit into 
the happy play spirit of young boys and girls at Christmas-time. 
It contains 29 easy-to-play pieces which present a nice variety of 
tunes and rhythms. 


(Price, T5c) 


PRISCILLA’S WEEK 
Seven Little Characteristic Piano Pieces 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


(Price, 75c) 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


These interesting first grade pieces in text, music, and quaint 
illustrations, follow busy little Priscilla through her week of 
domestic responsibilities. 


ES iced oe 
PRESSER'S HOLIDAY BARGAINS 


(Good Only Until December 31, !939) 


At These Special Bargain Prices 
Cash to Accompany All Orders ¢ No Returns or Exchanges 


Send for Your Copy of PRESSER’S HOLIDAY CASH BARGAINS 
It’s FREE for the Asking! 


(*) Asterisk indicates books sold only in U.S.A. 


Music That Delight Child 


FAVORED GIFT BOOKS 


FOR MUSIC FOLK . 


Pianists 


SINGING MELODIES 


An Album of Piano Solos with Words 
(Price, 50c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 35c, Postpaid 


These are not merely piano solos with texts selected at random 
as a stimulant for the imagination; they are real songs that 
youngsters can both play and sing. All are safely within the 
range of the average child voice. 


CINDERELLA 


A Story with Music 
for the Piano 


By Ada Richter 
(Price, 60c) 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 
40c, Postpaid 


A telling of the fascinating child- 
hood story illustrated with de- 
seriptive piano pieces about grade 
2. Can be given as a_ playlet. 
Plentifully interspersed with line 
drawing pictures that may be colored. 


HOLS. ADA RICHTER 
ii ii Pi 


*) PLAY AND SING 
Favorite Songs in Easy Arrangements 


By Ada Richter 
(Price, 75c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


School songs, songs of other lands, songs of my country, songs 
from operas, and songs my grandparents sang long ago, are 
the group titles of the 40 popular favorites that are presented 
in this collection of arrangements piano pupils in their second 
year of study can play. 


Attractive Albums for Advancing Pianists 


2 
Diay with 
PLEASURE 


(*) PLAY WITH PLEASURE 
For the Grown-Up Piano Student 
Compiled and Arr. by Wm. M. Felton 
(Price, $1.00) 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60c, Postpaid 


Almost a half hundred melodies, known 
to music lovers as radio program “‘signa- 
tures’ and motion picture ‘theme 
music’, are given here in easy piano ar- 
rangements. Younger students in grade 
8 will enjoy them, too. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PIANO FOLIO 
(Price, 50c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 35c, Postpaid 


This is a rich offering of second and third grade material at a 
reasonable price, giving 34 pieces, three of which are duets. 


BOY’S OWN BOOK OF PIANO PIECES 
(Price, T5e) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50¢, Postpaid 


Every boy piano pupil ready for the second grade of study should 
have this album of 23 compositions. These pieces are of types 
which appeal to the lads whose imaginations are as lively as their 
physical selves. 


GIRL’S OWN BOOK OF PIANO PIECES 
(Price, 75c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


i ladies, gifted with dainty charms and graceful qualities, 
=a glen <n pe 24 grade 2 and 2% piano solos, musical 
prettiness appealing to them. 
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(*) SOUVENIRS OF THE MASTERS—For 
By George L. Spaulding 
(Price, $1.00) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60c, Postpaid 


These 27 simplified arrangements (in second grade) of some of 
the world’s famous music gems, bring young pianists to an 
enthusiastic appreciation for music of lasting worth, Title page 
with photographs of the masters represented. 


(*) FRAGMENTS FROM FAMOUS 
SYMPHONIES 
For the Piano 


By William Baines 

“ (Price, 75) 

: ie HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 
-' Modern facilities for listening to the 

finest music—the radio and the phono- 

graph—have made the great symphonic 

masterpieces familiar to all. Here, some 

favorite themes are presented in piano 

4 arrangements of grades 2 and 3. 
AMONG THE BIRDS 

(Price, 50c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 35c, Postpaid 

The calls of our feathered songsters have been the inspiration 


of many composers, The early grade pieces in this book make 
attractive recreation or recital material. 


(*) YOUNG FOLKS OPERA GEMS 
(Price, 75c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


The greatest opera airs arranged for playing by second and third 
grade piano pupils, 


Piano 


feom Famous A 


| Feag ments 
. 


Caneel mad Remy by 
Wiruiam Baines } 


& 


Volumes of Permanent Worth 


° 

Vea) 7 
2? 

. 


for Capable Pianists 


(*) CELEBRATED COMPOSITONS 
BY FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


(Price, $1.00) 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 


60c, Postpaid 


This volume, with its 34 immortal piano 
solo selections, becomes the favorite of 
each and every good pianist or fairly 
advanced student into whose hands it ‘ 
goes. The numbers appeal to musicians ii 
and lovers of music, and an acquaintance 

with them is practically essential. 


EVENING MOODS—An Album of Piano Solos 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Post 


This album contains piano compositions which carry one into # 
meditative mood, perhaps to become somewhat at peace with th 
world or to let the mind romance fancy-free. These 21 selecti 

also are of a type suitable for church or Sunday school ser 
that will appeal to pianists able to play fourth and fifth 


(Price, 75c) 


music. 


Elect, 


Sousa 


NUTCRACKER SUITE 
For the Piano (Price, $1.25) 
By P. I. Tschaikowsky 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 
75ec, Postpaid 
The piano solo arrangement of 
this popular orchestral suite is 


an outstanding volume in the 
Presser Collection. 


CHOPIN WALTZES 
For the Piano (Price, $1.00) 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 
60c, Postpaid 


The Presser Collection edition 
of this favorite volume of the 
great Polish master’s works is 
a fine gift for the competent 
pianist. 


A DAY IN VENICE—Suite for Piano 


(Price, $1.50) 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, $1.10, Postpaid 


The tremendous popularity of the 4 numbers 
Gondoliers, 
Love Song and Good Night—makes the ar- 
tistically bound volume a fine gift book at this 
bargain price. A Day in Venice also is obtain- 
able for Vocal Solo, Violin and Piano, Pipe 
Organ at the above price and for Trio—Violin, 
Cello and Piano at $1.50 during this month. 


in this suite—Dawn, 


(*) BOOK OF FAMOUS COMPOSITIONS 
For the Piano (Price, $1.00) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60¢, I 


There are 27 highly favored compositions in this comp’ 
selected from master composers of the past and present. — 


(®) RACHMANINOFF ALBUM 


For the Piano 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 


The advanced student is well repaid for the effort 
great Russian ’ 


(Price, Tic) 


tering the compositions of 
so indispensable in 
are 9 pieces in this super 


SOUSA ALBUM—For Piano Solo 
Favorite Marches by John Philip Sousa 


Some of the 


f CELEBRATED 
COMPOSITIONS 
5; BY 
FAMOUS 
COMPOSERS 


FOR THE 
PLANOFORTE 


rete 


(Price, $1.25) } 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 85c, Postpaid 


+ 


very best of Sousa’s stirring 
marches are given in this album which ineludes 
Stars and Stripes Forever, El Capitan, Bride 
Harmonica Wizard, The Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, and others. 


-_ 
J 


SCHUBERT ALBUM | 
For the Piano (Price, A 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 


60c, Postpaid 
‘ 
24 beautiful melodies of rae 
Schubert are here presented foi 
rendition as piano solos, 


5 
md 


(*) STANDARD OPER; 
ALBUM 
For Piano Solo (Price, Tbe 


HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, — 
50c, Postpaid 


Makes possible the rendition 
15 operatic melodies as pia 
solos. About grades 3 and 4 


By Ethelbert Ne 


Venetian 


Albums for the Church Pianist 


(*) PIANO VOLUNTARIES 
Music for Religious Services 
(Price, $1.00) 

HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 
60c, Postpaid 
Pianists seeking selections for chureh 
services or Sunday school will find their 
needs met in this most useful album of 
26 pieces. Many have copies of this book 
in the home for those occasions when 
music of a quiet character is preferred. 


PIANO 
VOLUNTARIFS 


(*) SUNDAY PIANO MUSIC 


An Album for Church or Home 
Price, $1.00) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60c, Postpaid 


, richness of sacred dignity and spiritual feeling pervades the 
5 piano solo compositions in this volume. There is nothing the 
Vverage pianist cannot master, most of the pieces being in the 
hird and fourth grade. 


SACRED MUSIC FOR PIANO SOLO 
Price, $1.00) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60c, Postpaid 


‘he 26 medium grade piano solos in this volume have made for 
a host of friends, not only among church pianists, but among 
who enjoy music of a quiet type in the home. 


(See Also EVENING MOODS on Opposite Page) 


Piano Duet Albums—Easy 


os 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
In Very Easy Arrangements 


FOR PIANO DUET 
By Ada Richter 
Z ; (Price, 75c) 

aX .: er HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c 
4 5 im A “Re et: 4 “4 Postpaid 
2 JADA RICHTER — The gaily-decorated cover in the 
a ree om Christmas colors, red and green, 
adds to the attractiveness of this 
fine collection of carols as a gift 
ook for young pianists. The texts are printed between the staves 
n each part and the arrangements may be used to accompany the 
inging. 


(*) VERY FIRST DUET BOOK—Four Hands 
Price, 75c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


‘hese 27 first and second grade duets, with enjuyable melodies and 
nteresting rhythms, are for first piano duet efforts, each part 
eing easy to play. Not only a gift book that will be appreciated 
ut, at this price, a wise investment by the teacher. 


PLAYING TOGETHER—Four Hands 
Price, 75c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


0 first and second grade four-hand pieces which are delightful 
A naahen to young pianists. Both parts are for playing by 
ups. 


JUST WE TWO—Four Hands 


By George L. Spaulding 
Price, 75c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


8 easy first grade duets which have charmed many young piano 
layers. Verses are given with each piece and these are printed 
etween the staves of both the Primo and Secondo. 


. 


Piano Duet Albums for Players 


: of Average Ability 
RECREATIONAL ALBUM 


» For Piano Duet Players 
(Price, $1.00) 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60c, Postpaid 


mbers of a lighter type for recital use, or keyboard diversion, by 
yers of moderate ability. Swaying Daffodils (Overlade), Dark 
Sweet Jasmine (Vedova), and Hawaiian Nights (Grey) 


_ SOUSA ALBUM FOR FOUR HANDS 


By John Philip Sousa 
(Price, $1.50) 
LIDAY CASH PRICE, 95c, Postpaid 


popular marches of the ‘March King”’ 

lid piano duets, particularly since 

much of the ornamentation used in 
al band compositions. 


CONCERT DUETS 

_ (Price, $1.25) 

CASH PRICE, 75¢, Postpaid 

1 if any collection of substantial 
re near approaches this 
eee ete "as 
‘ although several are a little 


(*) Asterisk indicates books 
sold only in U.S.A. 


Fascinating Books on Musical Subjects 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke 

HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 70c, Postpaid 
Gives the child student an acquaintance with important things 
concerning the earliest known music, and the development of 
music through the eras of all the great masters. Over 100 cut-out 
pictures are supplied to be pasted in the book. 


(Price, $1.(0) 


STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Latest, Revised Edition 
By James Francis Cooke 
(Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50) 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, $1.10, Postpaid 


This, the “best seller’? in musical litera- 
ture for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, leaps to new heights in its latest, 
revised edition. Added matter, to bring 
the original text up-to-date, has en- 
larged it to 321 pages. Here is a thor- 
oughly enjoyable story of the romance 
and lore of music. Over 200 illustrations. 
Nearly 906 names and well over 100 
subjects are indexed. 


PIANO PLAYING WITH PIANO 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Josef Hofmann 
(Cloth Bnd.—Pr., $2.00) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, $1.45, Postpaid 
One of the most highly esteemed and most extensively used sources 
of information upon vital points in piano playing. Besides being 
a guide to modern pianoforte playing it gives authoritative 
answers to two hundred specific questions on the subject. 


MUSICAL TRAVELOGUES 


By James Francis Cooke 
(Cloth Bnd.—Pr., $3.00) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, $2.20, Postpaid 


If you have been abroad, this book will enhance memories and 
supplement your own observations; if you have not, it gives you 
delizhtful and instructive ‘“‘armchair’’ traveling. Everyone will 
enjoy reading about these visits to European shrines and with 
famous musical personages. 


CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF GREAT MUSICIANS 
By Thomas Tapper (16 Subjects in 16 Booklets) 
(Price, 20¢ Each) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 12c¢ Each, Postpaid 


With the 3 subjects added recently there now are 16 booklets in 
this series of fascinating biographies and “‘cut-out” pictures: Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mac- 
Dowell, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, 
Verdi and Wagner. 


BETTY AND THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
By Elizabeth Gest 
(Price, 10c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 7e, Postpaid 


Thousands of children have enjoyed this educational story of 
Betty’s dream after her first symphony concert, where each in- 
strument comes to life and tells all about its function in the 
ensemble and its relationship with other instruments. 


Dictionaries of Music 


STUDENT’S PRONOUNCING 
MUSICAL DICTIONARY (Pocket Size) 
(Price, 30c) By H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 20c, Postpaid 
All the musical terms in common use are found in 
this compact little storehouse of musical informa- 


tion. Includes birth and death dates of over 350 
famous musicians of all times. 


MUSICAL DICTIONARY AND PRONOUNCING 
GUIDE—By H. N. Redman 
(Flex. Cloth—Pr., 60¢c) HOLIDAY CASH PR., 45c, Postpaid 


This is a mighty fine and quite comprehensive dictionary of 
music terms. Convenient size, 444” x 6”. 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 
TERMS—By H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 
(Cloth Bnd.—Pr., $1.25) HOLIDAY CASH PR., 95c, Postpaid 


A dictionary which has enjoyed standard acceptance for 
quite some time. It very definitely explains all musical terms. 


For the Organist 


THE CHAPEL ORGANIST 


Compiled by Rob Roy Peery 
(Cloth Bnd.—Pr., $1.50) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, $1.00, Postpaid 
This is a good supply of easy preludes and postludes and acceptable 
melodious offertories. None of the 28 pieces in this book makes 
registration demands beyond the equipment of the average 2- 
manual organ with pedals. 


Presser’s TWO-STAFF ORGAN BOOK 


Compiled and Arranged 
By William M. Felton 


Registration for Small Organ 
By William S. Nagle 
(Price, $1.00) 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 
60c, Postpaid 
A veritable treasure chest for 
pianists taking up the study of 
the instrument. The pedal part 
is printed on the staff with the 

left hand. 


(*) ORGAN MISCELLANY 
(Price, T5c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 
Enough to make one wonder how the publishers can afford to give 
such a wealth of organ musie as here presented. All of its 50 
numbers are attractive and useful. 


(*) THE ORGAN PLAYER 
Compiled by Preston Ware Orem 
(Cloth Bnd.—Pr., $2.00) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, $1.30, Postpaid 
This immensely successful album answers practically every need 
of the average organist. The selections are adaptable to either 
two or three-manual organs. 


(*) ECCLESIAE ORGANUM 


Compiled and Edited by Dr. Wm, C. Carl 


(Cloth Bnd.—Pr., $2.50) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, $1.80, Postpaid 
A well assorted collection of music chosen specifically for church 
use. The contents are classified, giving 10 preludes, 10 offertories 
and 10 postludes. 


THEODORE 


For the Violinist 


SUNDAY MUSIC—For Violin and Piano 
(Price, $1.00) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60c, Postpaid 
16 violin pieces with dignified characteristics. 


VIOLIN ViSTAS—For First Position Players 
(Price, 75c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c. Postpaid 
15 attractive and easy-to-play pieces. First position. 


(*) ALBUM OF FAVORITE FIRST POSITION PIECES 
(Price, $1.00) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60c. Postpaid 
22 solos for first and second year students. 


(*) ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 


By Arthur Hartmann 
(Price, $1.00) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 60c, Postpaid 
Popular with recital violinists and students. 


For the Singer 
SABBATH DAY SOLOS 


For High Voice For Low Voice 
(Price, 75c) HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


These dozen excellent sacred solos are grateful to the singer and 
pleasing to a congregation. None of them will be found in similar 
collections. 


THE YOUTHFUL 
TENOR 
(Price, 75c) HOLIDAY CASH 
PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


An album of modern songs of 
limited voice range for studio 
or recital. 


THE YOUTHFUL 
BARITONE 
(Price, T5c) HOLIDAY CASH 
PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


Stirring baritone solos with ap- 
propriate texts and voice ranzre 
for young singers. 


PRESSER 


Gift-Buying Headquarters for Music Folk 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE, 


William Edward White- 


20 


house—B. London, May 
1859; d. there, Jan. 12, 19 
Violoncellist, tchr. Was prof 
at R. C. M. and R. A. M. 
Fdr, of London Trio. Tchr. 
of Beatrice Harrison. 


at! 


Arthur Whiting—B. 
bridge, Mass., June 20, 
d. Beverly, Mass., July 20, 
1936. Comp., pia. Gave many 
piano recitals; also with 
quartet (vin., fl., viola da 
gamba, and harpsichord). 


ore 

Florence Wickham—B. 
ver, Pa. Dramatic 

Studied Phila. and Berlin. 
Début at Wiesbaden, 1902. 
In 1907 at Covent Garden; 
1909 at Royal Opera, Berlin; 
1909-12 at Metro. Op. House. 


Bea- 
contr. 


Henri Wieniawski—B, Lube 


lin, Poland, July 10, 1835; 
d. Moscow, Mar. 31, 1880. 
Comp., eminent violinist. 
Many tours with bro. Joseph. 
In 1872 soured U. S. with 


Rubinstein. Violin works. 


~ 2» 


Frank O. Wilking—Comp., 
dir. Has been active in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Originator 
and cond., of 125 Grand Pi- 
ano Festivals. Pres., Wil- 
king Mus. Co. Comp. oper- 
ettas and piano pieces, 


Christopher & Becket Wil- 
liams—B. Dorchester, Eng. 
Comp., writer, lecturer (on 
foreign affairs). Although 
active in other flelds, his 
publd. musical works com- 
mand serious recognition. 
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Paul Whiteman—B. Denver, 


Col., 1891. Cond. Former 
mem., San Francisco Symph 
O. His concerts of ‘‘Modern 
Music’’ are notable. Gersh- 
win's ‘‘Rhapsody in Blue’’ 


written for the first one, 1924. 


George Elbridge Whiting— 


B. Holliston, Mass., Sept. 
14, ; d. Cambridge, 
Mass., Oct. 14, 195 Comp., 
. Fdr. Beethoven Soc., 
ford, Conn. Fac. men., 
. Cons. and Cin. C, of M. 


Ingwald Wicks—B. Norway. 


Composer, vinst. Studied at 
Paris Cons. Has toured 
Europe and United States. 
Since 1920 active in Los 
Angeles and Long Beach, 
Cal. Has written violin wks. 


LAE. \ y aNd 
Joseph Wieniawski 
lin, Poland, May 
d. Brussels, Noy. 11, 191 
Comp., pianist. Studied at 
Paris Cons. Many _ tours. 
Taught in Moscow, Warsaw, 
and Brussels. Piano works. 


Hervi D. Wilkins—B. Italy, 


N. Y., 1848; d. Rochester, 
N. Y., 1914. Comp., concert 
organist, teacher, writer. 
Pupil in Berlin of Kullak 


and Loeschhorn. Many years 
in Rochester. Etude contbr. 


Frederick A. Williams—B. 
Oberlin, O., March 3, 1869. 
Comp., pianist, teacher. Pu- 
pil of J. A. Rogers, W. G. 
Smith, and W. H. Sherwood. 
Since 1890 active in Cleve- 
land. Comp, of many works. 


THE WORLD’S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 4136 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


Whitmer—B. Al- 


T. Carl 

toona, Pa., June 24, 1873. 
Comp., organist, tchr. Since 
1916 on fae., Pittsburgh 
Mus. Inst. Former dir., dept 
of mus., Penna. Coll. for 


Women, Pittsburgh. Var. wks 


i rag TRS te 
Erasmus Widmann—B. Hall, 
Wurtemberg, 1572; d. Roth- 
enburg, Oct. Comp., 
cantor. Active in Graz and 
Weickersheim; from 1614 
eantor at school of Rothen- 
burg. Wr. much church mus. 


tase pas . a 
Gabrielle Wietrowetz — B. 
Laibach, Carniola, Jan. 13, 
1866. Violinist. Pupil of 


Joachim, European tours, 
First woman teacher at Ber- 
lin Hochschule. Leader of 
Wietrowetz Quartet. 


Adrian Willaert—B. Flan- 
ders, bet. 1480-90; d. Venice, 
Dee. 7, 1562. Comp.. tehr. 
Considered the founder of 
Venetian school of comp. 
Masses, motets, madrigals, 
and other chl. works. 


Guy Bevier Williams—B. 
Detroit, Mich. Comp., pian- 
ist. Studied in Berlin. Has 
appeared with leading symph. 
orchs. Soloist on tour with 
Jeanne Gordon. Wks. played 
by Minn. Symph. Orch. 


THe &tubeE Historical 
°Musicat CPorTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


Myron W. Whitney—B. 
Ashby, Mass., Sept. 5, 1836; 
d. Sandwich, Mass., Sept. 19, 
1910, Bass, Début in Boston, 
1858. ang prine. festivals, 
America end Great Britain; 
also w. Boston Ideal Op. Co. 


te 


Widor — B. 


Charles- Marie 
Lyons, France, Feb. 22, 
1845; d. Paris, March 12, 
1937. Comp., noted organist. 
From 1870-1934 orgnst. St. 
Sulpice. From 1890, prof, at 
Paris Cons. Many works. 
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Se, 
Joseph Ivanovitch Wihtol— 
B. Volmar, Livonia, July 26, 
1863. Comp., teacher. Pupil 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 1886 


apptd. teacher at Petrograd 
Cons. Orchl. and ensemble 
wks, piano pes, and songs. 


Healey Willan—B. Ballam, 
Eng., Oct. 12, 1880. Comp., 
organist. Since 1913 active 
in Toronto. Since 1920, vice- 
prine. of Toronto Cons. Has 


written much church and or- 
gan music. 


H. Evan Williams—-B. Min- 
eral Ridge, O., Sept. 7, 
1867; d. Akron, O., M 
19 Concert tenor, 
1896. Sang at all prince. fes- 
tivals. Gave nearly 1000 re- 
eltals, many exclus. English. 


nN 


Samuel Brenton Whitney— 
B. Woodstock, Vt., June 4, 
1842; d. Brattleboro, Vt., 
Aug. 3, 1914. Comp., orgst., 
dir., tehr. Prof. of organ 
playing and lecturer, Boston 
Univ. and N, E, Cons. 


Friedrich 
Pretzsch, Ger., 
1785; d. Loschwitz, Oct. 6, 
1s Famous piano tchr. 
From 1840 in Dresden. Pupils 
ineld. daughters, Clara and 
Marie; and R. Schumann. 


Wieck—B. 


August 18, 


John C. Wilcox—B. Sebe- 
waing, Mich., May 5, 1870. 
Ch. sal cond., voice techr. Dir. 
of Music, Denver Coll. of 
Mus. Ff cond, classes for 
teachers ; also summer classes 
at Amer. Cons., Chicago. 


John H. Willcox 
nah, Oct. 6, 1827; d. Boston, 
June 29, 1875. Comp., or- 
ganist. For many years a pi- 
Oneer Organ recitalist in 
Boston; also an expert in 
Organ construction. 


B. Savan- 


Irene Williams — American 


soprano. Sang with Hin- 
shuw’s Mozart Op. Co. and 
Phila. Civic Op. Co, Spectal- 
ist in interpreting Mozart, 
she has sung in many festi- 
vals of his wks. Res. Phila. 


th 
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William G. Whittaker—B. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, July 23, 
1876. Comp., choral cond. 
Fdr. of Newcastle Bach 
Choir. Has given many not- 
able concerts. His orig. wks. 
are mostly choral. 


auth 


Marie Wieck—B. Leipzig, 
Jan. 17, 1832; d. Dresden, 
Nov. 1916. Pianist, tehr. 


In 1858 apptd. court pianist 
to Prince Hohenzollern. In 
1915 appeared with Dresden 
Philh. Orch, 


Harrison M. Wild—B. Ho- 
boken, N. J., Mar. 6, 1861; 
d. Chicago, Mareh 1, 1929. 
Choral cond., org. recitalist. 
For thirty years, dir. Apollo 
Club, Chicago. Also dir., 
Mendelssohn Club, Chicago. 


Georg Wille—B. Greiz, 
Reuss, Sept. 20, 1869. Vio- 
loncellist. Pupil of Klengel. 
Was solo violoncellist of Ge- 
wandhaus orch. In 1899, 
appointed. prof. at Dresden 
Cons.; in 1909, Royal Prof. 


M. Williams—P. 


John 
Washington County, Texas, 
Jan. 1, 1884. Comp., pianist, 
lecturer, Has made frequent 
tours U. §., cond. normal 
courses for plano teachers, 
Many successful instruc, bks. 


a 7 + 
Eric Whiteside—English pi- Whithorne—! 


Emerson 


anist, writer, teacher. Licen- Cleveland, O., Sept. 6, 188 
tiate of both the Royal Comp., editor, critic, tel 
Academy of Music and the Studied with  Leschetiz 
Trinity College of Music, and Schnabel. Has writt 
London. Has written for orchl. wks., ensemble pe 


The Etude. yin and piano wks., & song 


tto Wick—Comp., 


Whittlesey—B. 0 


Walter R. cond, 
Hartford, Conn., Jan. 5, 1937 won prize of $500 int 
1861; d. Wash., D. C., April Lake Placid Club’s chor 
9, 1936. Authority on early composition contest. Acti 
Amer. mu. Organized Mus. in San Antonio, Texas, 
Div. of Uibr. of Congress is former cond. of N. 


(1897). Col. Foster’s wks. Liederkranz. 


Wiehmayer—I 


Gertrude Wieder—B. New Theodor 

York. Contralto, lieder spe- Marienfeld, Westphalia, Ja 
cialist. European appear- 7, 1870. Comp., pianist, teh 
ances. New York début, 1930. Studied at Leipzig Cons 
Soloist with many choral from 1902-6, a teacher ther 


groups, incl. the Apollo Club, 
Chicago, in the ‘‘Messiah.’’ 


Since 1908 at Stuttgai 
Cons. Piano and organ wk 
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Karl F. Withelm—B. 
Schmalka’den, Ger., Sept. 5, 
1815; d. there Aug. 26, 1873. 
Comp., choral cond. From 
1839-64, dir. of Crefeld Lie- 
dertafel. Wrote many chor., 
incl. Die Wacht am Rhein, 


August Wilhelmj—B. Usi 
gen, Nassau, Sept. 21, 184 
d. London, Jan, 22, 190 
Eminent violin virtuos 
Toured Europe and Amerie 
Was prof. in Guildhall Se 
of Mus., London, Violin wk 


ae 


Alberto Williams—I 
Buenos Aires, Argenti 
Noy. 23, 1862. Comp., co 
Studied in Buenos Aires a 
in Paris. In 1903 foun 
the Conservatorio de Mus 
de Buenos Aires. Or. w 


Willem Willeke—B. The 
Hague. Violoncellist. Former 
mem., Kneisel Quartet. Fdr. 
(1917) and member, Elshuco 
Trio. Apptd. by Mrs. E. 8. 
Coolidge as life dir. Berk- 
shire Mus. Colony. 


Thomas D. Williams—B. 
Wysox, Pa., June 5, 1865; 
d. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 3, 
1936, Comp,, cond,, violinist. 
For many years active in 
Altoona, Pa, Piano, violin, 
organ, and orchestral works. 


John Finley Williamso 
Canton, O., June 23, 
Choral cond., educator. 
cond., Westminster 


Princeton, N. J. 
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KING LEOPOLD OF 
BELGIUM always arrives 
at the concert, opera or 
theater five: minutes befor> 


members of the Royal Fam- 
of social families of distinction in the 
apital do the same, of course. At the 
the program the King remains seated 
minutes, whilst the audience applauds 

ists make their acknowledgments of 
ourtesy. The National Anthem is then 

and the King departs. Perhaps, after 
might be a good thing for America 
_such a King for a while, just to 


“, ‘ 

EENTH CENTURY. MUSIC was 
1 in two series of concerts in the 
of the Governor’s Palace of Wil- 
g, Virginia (restored), the four pro- 
ms occurring each evening. from October 
to 21st and. from the 26th to 29th. 
ae harpsichordist, and four 
B artists interpreted the programs, 


LARGEST ORGAN in the Iberian 
, built by Tamburini of Cremona, 

“for the new Church of St. Juliao of 
Portugal, was recently dedicated. 


ONIO PUCCINI, son of the com- 
er, has instituted a scholarship at Rome 
young Italian opera composers. 


IEGFRIED WAGNER'S humorous light 
ra, “An allem ist Hiitchen schuld (Every- 
/is Blamed on Hiitchen)”,; has had its 
emiére at the Stadttheater of Leip- 
with Count Gilbert Gravina, grandson 
shard Wagner, conducting, and with 
ings designed by Slant son Wie- 


PRED -CORTOT has 
appointed director of 
Ecole Normale of 
rm of French par- 

in Switzerland, and 
ted at the Paris Con- 
oire under Decombes, 
upil ef Chopin and 
he,-as a student, 

h interested in 

_ Music, especially 
of Wagner, whose 
he frequently played for private audi- 
thirty he had won recognition 
) his choice as the successor of 
» Paris Conservatoire. 


EGYPT; MUSICIANS have or- 
branch of the International So- 
ntemporary Music, with its two 
ed respectively to Oriental 
that of European composers. 


WOOD has presented his 
library of twenty-eight hun- 
d nineteen hundred twenty 
to the Royal Acad- 

The collection con- 


ALFRED 
-. CoRTOT 


’. 


the rise of the curtain: all . 


social leaders good. “theater man- 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


ok % 


THE WORCESTER (MASSACHU- 
SETTS) MUSIC FESTIVAL celebrated this 
year its eightieth ‘anniversary, from October 
second to seventh, with Albert Stoessel con- 
ducting the Festival Chorus of four hundred 
voices assisted by full orchestra and Metro- 
politan Opera soloists. 


DO NAMES ATTRACT? Ask the New 
York Stadium or Hollywood Bowl man- 
agement. With Heifetz, Hofmann, Pons or 
Tibbett announced, there will be an audience 
of some twenty ‘thousand; without some 
such magnet, one-half to one-fourth this 
number. 


GRAND OPERA PRIZE: A Public 
Performance of an Opera in English by 
an American Composer (native or natu- 
ralized) is offered by the Philadelphia 
Opera Company. Contest closes August 
15, 1940; and the successful work will be 
performed in the 1940-41 season. Judges: 
Leopold. Stokowski, Eugene Ormandy 
and Sylvan Levin. Full information from 
Philadelphia Opera Company, 707 
Bankers Securities Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


A ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR 
PRIZE is offered by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for a symphonic. work 
of ten. to thirty. minutes-in length. The 


composer must be American; the com- 


position will be performed during the 
present season of this orchestra; the 
competition closes February 1, 1940; and 
full information may be had by address- 
ing the Manager, St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, Municipal Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


THE PADEREWSKI PRIZE COM, 
PETITION offers $1,000 for the best 
work for Chamber Orchestra, and a sec- 
ond $1,000 for a concerto or other serious 


MO es a 


NELSON EDDY won first place for popu- 
larity in the recent “Stars of Stars” election 


‘of the Radio Guide magazine in which seven 


hundred ‘and twenty-nine votes were cast. 
He won also first place as a singer of classi- 
cal songs, with Richard Crooks and Law- 
rence Tibbett as second and third runners 
up. In the women’s division for singers of 
Classical songs, Margaret Speaks, Jessica 
Dragonette and Gladys Swarthout won first, 
second and third place respectively. 


HANDEL’S MUSIC was used for a re- 
cent performance of Racine’s ‘“‘Athalie” at 
the Comédie-Frangais of Paris. 


Competitions 


work for a solo instrument with sym- 
phonic orchestra. Works must not exceed 
fifteen to twenty minutes in length and 
must be received before February 1, 1940. 

Full information from Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Allen, Secretary Paderewski Fund, 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


PRIZE (AMOUNT NOT YET AN- 
NOUNCED) offered for a composition for 
mixed chorus and orchestra, of twenty-five 
to forty-five minutes duration. Competi- 
tion closes June 30, 1940. Particulars from 
Oxford University. Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, E. C. 4, London, Eng- 
land. 


A PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, with a possible Six Hundred 
Dollars additional, is offered for a “Con- 
certo for Violin with Orchestra” by a 
native American composer. The prize is 
furnished by an internationally known 
violinist, with the option of giving 
premiére performance of winning work. 
Competition closes April 30, 1940. Par- 
ticulars from Violin Concerto Commit- 
tee, % Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper 
Square, New York City. 


HAYDN’S “CREATION”. was recently 
performed in an English parish church 
(name withheld), when an eleven year old 
boy sang With Verdure Clad; a twelve year 
old lad gave On Mighty Pens; and two 
boys joined in The Marvelous Work. Just 
what an enthusiastic English choir would do! 


ELIZABETHVILLE, BELGIAN CON- 
GO, Africa, has a native choir of over a 
hundred voices, founded and trained by 
Father Lamoral. It recently gave a program 
including works by Palestrina, Vittoria, 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Martini, 
Rameau, and Schubert. 


BENNY GOODMAN became something 
of a storm center when he recently engaged 
two Negro musicians—Charlie Christian, 
guitar soloist, and Fletcher Henderson, pianist- 
arranger, for his band. Latest reports have 
skies clearing, with professional musicians 
rather generally commending the policy so 
a = Prag musical merit is considered in 
the ch 
6 


THE HOLLYWOOD 
BOWL ORCHESTRA had 
as its conductor for Sep- 
tember 6th, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, with four prodi- 
gies as soloists. Six year 
old Saundra Berkova 
played the first movement 
of Mendelssohn’s “Con- 
certo for Violin”; seven 
year old Lewis Izumi, Los 
Angeles born Japanese, 
played the first movement of Mozart’s “Piano 
Concerto in A”; maidenly modest as to her 
age, Linda Ware’ sang the Parla waltz song 
of Arditi; and nine year old Lorin Maazel 
conducted the March Slav of Tschaikowsky. 


HONEGGER’S “JEANNE D’ARC” had 
recently its first performance in Paris. It 
was first heard when given at Bale, Switzer- 
land, in 1938, and afterwards was performed 
at Orléans. Honegger is said to be at work 
on a “Passion” that will be heard next year 
at Salzbach, Switzerland. 


Lorin 
MaAAaZzeL. 


THE 
ASSOCIATION will meet from December 
28th to 30th, at Kansas City, Missouri; with 
Edwin Hughes, president, in the chair. Prob- 


lems of great interest to the profession will: 


be discussed by outstanding educators, with 
renowned artists contributing programs for 
artistic entertainment. Particulars may be 
had from D. M.. Swarthout, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


EUGENE GOOSSENS, popular English 
born conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, is reported to have taken out his 
first papers as a step toward becoming an 
American citizen. 


THE METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA COMPANY 
announces eight new ar- 
tists on its roster. for this 
season, including Jarmila 
Novotna, Czech coleratura 
soprano and_ protegée of 
Reinhardt and Toscanini; 
Hilde Reggiani, coloratura 
soprano of Italy, the Con- 
tinent and Buenos Aires; 
Eyvind Laholm, Wagnerian 
tenor; Lodovico Oliviero, character tenor; and 
of the three American singers two are Anna- 
mary Dickey and Mack Harrell, Auditions 
of the Air Winners. 


A ROBERT SCHUMANN PRIZE of five 
hundred reichmarks is to be awarded each 
year on June 8th, the composer’s birthday, 
at Zwichau, his birthplace, for a work by a 
young composer. 


A NON-PROFIT CIVIC OPERA associa- 
tion has been organized in St: Louis, for the 
production of opera with Metropolitan Opera 
stars in the leading réles. To encourage St. 
Louis talent, a minor réle in each production 
will be filled by a local singer chosen by 
competition. San Francisco was the leader 
in this type of opera. The Mayor of St. 
Louis is Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. Laszlo Halasz is to be conductor, 
and Dr. Ernst Lert is to be stage manager 
for the first season. 


THE HOUSE OF KARL VAN BEE- 
THOVEN, at Linz; Germany, where his 
brother, Ludwig, often visited, has been de- 
molished. It was there that Beethoven wrote 
the Finale of his “Eighth Symphony.” 


HILDE 
REGGIANI 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC HALL, 
built to replace the old one burned some 
years ago, was dedicated on June 20th by a 
concert of choral and orchestral music con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. It is re- 
ported to possess excellent acoustical prop- 
erties and to be finely adapted to its 
purposes. Hail to Liverpool and its wonder- 
ful spirit! 


LATE DISCOVERIES OF THEATRI- 
CAL MUSIC in Italy are reported to be a 
melodrama by Alessandro Scarlatti, found 
by Signor Corio, head of Sammartini Music 
College; and a previously unknown opera, 
“La Doriclea,” by Stradella. 


RIO DE JANEIRO has its opera com- 
pany composed entirely of Brazilian artists, 
which has given a season including produc- 
tions of “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Madama But- 
terfly,” “La Traviata” and other standard 
works. 


TORRE DEL LAGO, where Puccini lived 
so many years, has been renamed by royal 
decree and is now Torre del Lago Puccini. 

(Continued on Page 829) 
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Educational and Recreational Books 
for Juvenile Piano Students 


A METHOD FOR THE PIANO 


For Little Children By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Published late in Mrs. Gaynor’s career this book really is 
a transcription to the printed page of her successful plan of 
teaching by which little children quickly comprehend the 
beginnings of piano playing. Includes interesting pieces and 
teacher and pupil duets. Price, $1.00. 


MINIATURE MELODIES 
For the Young Pianist 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR IN 3 VOLUMES 
The very first supplementary material for tiny tots studying 
the piano starts Vol. 1; some are pieces of only 8 measures. 
These pieces are all progressively arranged and in Vols. 2 
end 3 of Miniature Melodies the selections reach well into 
the second grade, Price, 75 cents, each volume. 


FINGER PLAYS 


Elemental Hand and Finger Exercises 


Ms By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
=] A half dozen games, with interesting and descriptive verses 
|=] and charming tunes, for use in teaching hand position and 


y: 
ji 
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finger movements. Numerous illustrations accompany the 
descriptions. Price, 60 cents. 


FIRST PEDAL 


STUDIES 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
we Gh This is probably the most frequently 


used of Mrs. Gaynor’s educational 
works for very young piano students. 
It gives the juvenile the fundamental 
work in pedal technic which must pre- 
pare for the further study as an ad- 
vanced student and does so in an 
understandable manner, interesting to 
the pupil. This book may be taken up 
in the second grade. Price, 60 cents. 


| PIANO 
PIA 


MINIATURE DUETS FOR 
TEACHER AND PUPIL 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Fascinating little four-hand numbers that supply sight-reading 
material for tiny tots. Some have the pupil's part in the 
Primo, others in the Secondo. The pupil's part is printed 
in special large-size notes, almost all of the pieces remaining 
in = five-finger position throughout. Price, 75 cents. 


MINIATURE MELODIES FOR TWO 
Melodies by JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Arr. by Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


These are duets for two players ot equal grade. They will 
be found valuable for use as first recital material. Among 
them are four-hand arrangements of some of Mrs. Gaynor’s 
most popular piano pieces. Grade 2. Price, 75 cents. 


A DUET BOOK 
For Teacher and Pupil By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


A book of four-hand numbers for first grade pupils of more 
mature age, or those whose home environment has created 
an-appreciation of good music. The teacher's part is full and 
rich harmonically while the pupil’s ‘part, sometimes in the 
treble, sometimes in the bass, always is interesting. P., 75c. 
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Successful Piano Pieces 


HH By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
z The Guitar Serenade—Piano Solo. Gr. 2.2.20... ..$0.30 
| <¢ chs ** —Two Pianos, Four Hands.. -50 
= March of the Wee Folk—Piano Solo. Gr. 2 30 
e Ce a eee 30 
s ohm ead to ‘* —Two Pianos, Four Hands...... -50 
Also published for Violin & P. (2nd V. ad lib.) .50 
Minuet in bid Style. Cars Gsigpectecccttidncsieweacttvtinsas faccscetsins 40 


By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


December. Gr, 4.. 
May; Gr. 4. c.csdsvanes 
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All Teachers of Children Should Know the 
Renowned Music Education Materials 


CREATED BY 


Nessie pal Gaynor and Dorothy 


Song Books for Children 


SONGS OF THE 
CHILD WORLD 


Three Volumes 
By ALICE C. D. RILEY 
and JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


The most popular collections of chil- 
dren’s songs published. For years 
these have been used in the home, in 
the kindergarten, in primary Classes 
in public and ptivate schools, and in 
juvenile clubs and societies. The scags 
are Classified for various seasons and occasions, for various 
activities in the life of a child. They are educational, recre- 
ational, yes, and even devotional, as several sacred songs 
for Sunday school groups are included. 
Cloth Bound. Price, $1.25 each 


SONGS OF MODERN CHILD LIFE 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
and DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 
This book, the last work of Mrs. Gaynor, has groups of 
juvenile songs devoted to health, safety, science and inven- 
tion, the home and community relationship. These were 
suggested by the Council of Public Safety and the Child 
Health Organization of America. 
Cloth Bound. Price, $1.00 


HEALTH SONGS 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
and DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 

These eleven songs are those listed under the above captioned 
classification in ‘Songs of Modern Child Life,’’ and pub- 
lished in an inexpensive paper-bound book for convenience 
and economy in a a ae copies to children and parents. 
Price, 25 cents. 


SONGS AND SHADOW PICTURES 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


A little art-music book of songs for children. The verses were 
contributed by Rachel Barton Butler and the shadow picture 
illustrations are in free-hand paper cutting by Susanne Feni- 
more Tyndale. Makes a most delightful gift book for young- 
sters. Price, 75 cents. 


SACRED SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
Here is a fine collection of devotional songs for children to 
sing, not only in Sunday school, but at home and in school 
on weekdays as well. The index is classified for various 
occasions and purposes. Price, 75 cents. 


Children’s Songs 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


AE EAE FAERIE LR INGO Po cst he tts ong be gate disn 2 csb nyo 5 os mah at eee $0.50 
bbe Fa S pear Saeki Ree is 
One-a-Penny_.... et | 
The Tin Soldiers 201 0 
Twilight Song ti ane SCORE 


What a Very Handy Thing a Monkey's Tail Must Be... .40 


DANCES AND GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


The Descriptive Text by Susan Hoffman Gilman 
The Silhouettes by Susanne Fenimore Tyndale 


The Music by JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


A book for teachers of dancing who wish to make their 
classes instructive play and formative activity. Ideal for 
juveniles, for grade school children and for playground 
groups. Price, $2.00. 


THE 


JOHN CHURCH 
COMPANY 


THEODORE PRESSER CO.., Distributors ; 
1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 
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THIRTY RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES 
Song Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 

Descriptions and Illustrations 

By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 
From the celebrated Songs of the Child World vol- 
umes Dorothy Gaynor Blake has selected for this 
book thirty most attractive songs. Accompanying each 
are clever ‘‘match-stick'’ drawings which show the 
rhythmic action forsyoung people. Besides the rhythmic 
consciousness developed, the child thus is given early 
training in music appreciation and group activity 
work. Mothers, too, can use these rhythmic panto- 
mimes and songs with pre-school children in the 
home. Suggestions for use of the rhythmics with 
other songs in the original volumes also are given. 
Complete texts, of course. 


Price, $1.25 


Cantatas, Operettas, Chorus Collections 


THE MAGIC WHEEL 
An Opera in Two Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


A complete evening’s entertainment in this romantic, old- 
world story, delightful music and clever dance numbers. It 
calls for a large cast and chorus which may be selected from 
senior and junior high school students. Vocal Score, $1.50; 
Stage Manager's Copy, 50 cents. 


THE RETURN OF PROSERPINA 


Cantata for Female Voices 
Book by Alice C. D. Riley 


May be given in concert form, but is much more effective 
if given with actions, costumes and scenery. Requires two 
soloists and the average girls’ chorus of high school age. 
Vocal Score, 60 cents. 
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Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 


Jessie L. Gaynor’s SONGS FOR GIRLS’ VOICES 
Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 


Part songs and unison songs for use in intermediate and 
high schools or girls’ glee clubs. Price, 75 cents. 


Songs and Ballads 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


A Coodle Doon Song......... 
The Dew Drop and the St 
Down in Nod-a-Way... 
he Rniatibessns tate nab aie 
Hush-a-bye, Baby Dear.. 
I Do, Don’t You?..... 
Sg Land of Nod.. 


ar 


A Tale of a Ginger Jar.......... 
When My Dreams Come True... 


By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 
The Evening of Lifesists...::::.1ic. dices 


Chorus Numbers — 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Pe tree rer ers 
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HEN the first clear voice of the belfry rings 

out upon the frost sweetened Christmas morn- 
ing air, let us rise within ourselves to a higher reali- 
zation of the significance of the Christmas spirit. It 
remained for the noble, manger-born Jew of Naz- 
areth to imbue this festival time with the splendid 
spirit of sacrifice, and to teach us that there is far 
greater joy in giving than in receiving. 

It is the special mission of all art workers to give. 
It is within their power 
to contribute to the world 
a kind of wealth beside 
which the millions of the 
plutocrat seem paltry. The 
glorious Christmastide af- 
fords a fine opportunity 
for the musician to carry 
his tribute to those who 
need him most. 

What shall be your 
frankincense and myrrh? 

It might be a little song 
to carry some aged soul 
back to the golden days 
of youth, when the ar- 
gosies were all coming in, 
when life was all hope. all 
joy. all love; it might 
be a soothing melody ca- 
ressed from an old violin 
to ease the pain and men- 
tal anguish of some suf- 
ferer; it might be some 
happy little tune. played 
for the dear little ones in 
an orphan asylum, to make them forget, if for only 
a few moments, what it means to spend Christmas— 
of all days in the year—without a mamma or a papa. 

Come, do not let us fall into the venal convention 
of making Christmas an orgie of cheap tinsel and 
gourmandizing. Let us be completely filled with the 
jovial spirit of the day. Let us remember that it is the 
privilege of musicians to give certain gifts, not to be 
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found in the steel barred vaults of the multimillion- 
aire. Let us realize that the best way to attain happi- 
ness is through making others happy. This is the 
secret of a Merry Christmas. 


The foregoing Christmas editorial was written for 
the twenty-fifth Christmas issue of THE ETUDE in 
i907, thirty-two years ago. It was your editor's first 
Christmas editorial, and embodied the life thought of 
the founder of THE 
Erupe, the late Theodore 
Presser, to whom Christ- 
mas was a period of un- 
bounded rejoicing and 
gratitude. 

Since that time the 
world has made tremen- 
dous advances in many 
directions, and it has also 
gone through cataclysms 

es A too hideous to think 
% m% tes 4 about. Empires, great 
cities, huge navies and 
millions of men have been 
wiped out of existence, 
but these ideals of the 
Christ Spirit, the spirit 
of love and giving, en- 
throned in Christmas, are 
eternal. A millennium of 
wars could not crush 
them. 

These ideals are still 
the ideals of Tur Erune, 
now, in this materialistic 
age, even more than ever before. They have sus- 
tained and fortified us. They are our everlasting 
Fountain of Youth, Faith and Joy. We are grateful 
for the unending fine responses that our readers 
have always given to them. They bring all of us closer 
together. 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ETUDE READERS, 
EVERYWHERE! 
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The Dudley Buck Centenary 
F YOU had asked almost ati 


any musician of fifty 
years ago who was the 
dominating American com- 
poser, the answer, in all 
probability, would have 
been, ‘“‘Dudley Buck.” 
Hardly a month went by in 
any Protestant Church of 
America without an oppor- 
tunity to hear at least one 
or two of his works. His 
Festival Te Deum, in B-flat 
and Fear Ye Not, O Israel, 
were two of the most widely 
sold compositions in the 
whole field of religious 
music. It is not remembered 
now, however, that he wrote 
about fifteen notable can- 
tatas, the best of which was 
possibly “The Light of Asia.” He also wrote a comic opera, 
“Deseret,” a grand opera, “Serapis,” a symphonic over- 
ture, “Marmion,” and much excellent organ music, as well 
as very widely sold instruction books for this instrument. 
As an organist, he was recognized as the greatest in the 
America of his day. He was also distinguished as a teacher 
of the organ and of composition. Your editor was one of his 
pupils, unfortunately for an all too limited period. He was 
an excellent, exacting pedagog, although at times irascible 
and impatient after the manner of the old-fashioned 
schoolmaster. He could be inspiring, and frequently was 
very witty. 

Dudley Buck was born March 10, 1839 on Ann Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. On his mother’s side, he was 
descended from President John Adams, and on his father’s 
side from Pilgrims who came to this country on the second 
trip of the Mayflower. The father, Dudley Buck I, was a 
steamship owner. One of his vessels towed the Monitor to 
Hampton Roads for its memorable battle with the Merri- 
mac, 

His materially minded parents objected to the boy’s 
following music as a career and forbade his playing. Upon 
which the boy painted a keyboard in black and white on 
a board and practiced upon that in the garret. When his 
father relented and bought a melodeon, he was amazed to 
discover that his son already had a technic; so he gave up 
all objections in the face of such persistence and sent his 
son to Europe, where the young man became a student at 
the Leipsig Conservatory (1858-9). His masters were 
Plaidy, Moscheles, Hauptmann and Richter. Later he 
studied with Schneider in Dresden, and then for one year 
with other teachers in Paris. On returning to America, he 
held many important positions as organist—at the Cincin- 
nati May Festivals, in leading churches of Hartford and 
Chicago, and as assistant conductor to Theodore Thomas at 
the Central Park Concerts of New York City. He later be- 
came organist at three famous Brooklyn churches, Ply- 
mouth, St. Anne’s, and finally at Holy Trinity, where he 
remained twenty-five years. 

In April, 1889, Edward A. MacDowell played his own 
pianoforte “Concerto in D Minor” with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Gericke. Here was a young man 
who painted on a broader canvas, with richer colors and a 
new brush. His genius was such that he commanded wide 
attention, and the works of his older colleague, Dudley 
Buck, were, in our opinion, unwisely eclipsed in public 
favor. We have a very strong feeling that many of Buck’s 
works should be actively revived. They display sound 
musicianship, excellent melodies, and have a distinctive 
character. Many of them, upholstered with modern orches- 
tral devices, would surprise present day musicians. Dudley 
Buck III has resided for many years in Chicago, as one of 
the foremost voice teachers in America. 

Why not a Dudley Buck revival? The Buck field would 


offer many extremely effective features for 1940 programs. 


Dudley Buck 


The World’s Largest City School System 
N NEW YORK CITY, according to Dr. Harold D. Camp- 


bell, Superintendent of Schools, as quoted in the Jour- 
nal of the National Educational Association. there is the 
largest and most heterogeneous school system in the world. 
One million and a quarter of school children are housed in 
one thousand buildings, representing an investment of 
half a billion dollars. This equals the population of the 
sixth largest city in the United States. The teaching and 
supervisory staff numbers approximately thirty-nine thou- 
sand. One school in Brooklyn has three hundred and 
forty-nine teachers and nine thousand, nine hundred and 
sixty-five pupils. 

It costs $152,350,000 a year to operate the New York 
City Public School System. The cost per student each year 
is one hundred and three dollars and five cents in ele- 
mentary schools; one hundred and thirteen dollars and 
ninety-nine cents in Junior High Schools and one hundred 
and forty-four dollars and thirty cents in Senior High 
Schools. The number of persons engaged in teaching music 
in the Junior and Senior High Schools of New York City, 
according to Dr. George H. Gartlan, Director of Music, is 
five hundred and eleven. This does not include the depart- 
mental teachers of music in the elementary grades, from 
the first through the sixth year. Despite the hue and cry 
against art training in the schools, now unanimously en- 
dorsed by practically all educators, the proportionate per- 
centage cost is very small. 


Studying with a Master 


HE time-old debate as to the value of studying at an 
organized school or with an individual master will ap- 
parently never end. 

The collateral advantages to be gained in studying at a 
great conservatory are obvious, but the value of a music 
school does not depend upon its buildings, its catalogued 
courses, or its name, but very largely upon the efficiency 
of the individual teachers in the faculty. Should these 
teachers become perfunctory in the performance of their 
duties, through the comfortable insurance of a sinecure, 
their value to the student is enormously reduced. 

There is something very inspiring about a master 
teacher, a Salieri with a Beethoven and a Schubert, a 
Czerny with a Liszt and a Thalberg, a Leschetizky with 
a Paderewski, a Hambourg or a Gabrilowitsch, an Auer 
with an Elman or a Heifetz, a Marchesi with a Calve, a 
Gerster, a Melba, and an Eames. It is only human for the 
individual teacher, working independently, to take a very 
deep, very intimate, and very personal interest in the pupil. 
The sphere of the individual private teacher of high 
ideals, superior training and real teaching talent, is per- 
haps expanding rather than contracting. Pupils still con- 
tinue to pay a high premium for the services of such a 
teacher. 

In looking over the catalogs of a great many colleges, 
we have been surprised by the large number of members 
of the faculties of these institutions, who, even though they 
have graduated from some distinguished school or con- 
servatory, take pains to indicate the particular masters 
with whom they have studied. All this points to individ- 
uality in art, and it is one of the reasons why all educa- 
tional institutions are endeavoring to permit their faculty 
members to have as much artistic latitude as possible. 


Visian’ and The Etude 


A hse proverb, “Where there is no vision the people 
perish,” is carved in stone by the portals of the New 
York Public Library. The Etude always has been a for- 
ward-looking institution. The next issue (January) will 
be a delightful surprise to our friends, wherever they be, 
because of its new and brilliant features, and its new 
“format,” or size and proportions; but with all the fine 
old Etude values preserved. It will set many tongues wag- 
ging: and our friends will want to introduce it to musical 
circles everywhere. 
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le Bantock was born in London, Eng- 
August 7, 1868. He was a pupil of Frederic 
at the Royal Academy of Music (1889- 
92), where he became the first holder of the 
wFarren scholarship. While still at the Royal 
ademy, his overture The Fire Worshipers, 
- bailet, “Rameses IL”, and his one act opera, 
oedmar”’, were produced. From 1893 to 1896, 
edited The New Quarterly Music Review. 
> then secured a post as conductor for the 
morable George Edwards musical comedy 
npanies of “Gaiety Girl” fame, aitd 1894-1895 
wed the world with one of these sprightly 
sical organizations. In 1900 he became prin- 
al of the Birmingham and Midland School 
Music; and in 1908, he succeeded Sir Edward 
gar as professor of music at the University 
Birmingham, a post he held until 1934. 

All his life he has been a moving spirit in 
sporting and developing talented young British 
sicians; and, while very modern, he has no 
lination to become radical. It is interesting 
note that Bantock was the first to conduct 
works of Sibelius in England. 

4s a composer, he is best known through his 
ge work “Omar Khayyam”, a setting of Ed- 
rd Fitsgerald’s translation of the Rubaiyat, 
voices, chorus and orchestra. The work is 
three parts and requires a huge chorus and a 
tble orchestra. The first part was produced 
Birmingham in 1906; the second at the 
rdiff Festival, Wales, in 1907; and the third 
Birmingham in 1909. He is also the composer 
a large nwmber of other major works which 
ve been widely acclaimed. In recent years, 
- Granville has been director of Trinity Col- 
e of Music in London; and he has made many 
‘ensive tours for supervising examinations. 


* * * * 


T IS LITERALLY IMPOSSIBLE to com- 
ment intelligently upon post-war music in 
Europe, because so much of it is apparently 

1ed at entirely different objectives from those 

ich obtained in the previous century. Great 

sic is always a-development of the past, not a 

lical revolution. The broad and rich art of 

agner finds its roots running all the way 

*k to Palestrina and Bach. Wagner is more 

mular in Europe than ever. In fact a large 

‘t of the public in all lands is only now be- 

ning able to appraise the transcendant beauty, 

» balance, the majesty, and the force and 

th of philosophy of the great master of 

yreuth. After Wagner, Sibelius is looming 

y powerfully, from a standpoint of popular- 

. Sibelius is not affected by modern caco- 

mal experiments, nor was Richard Strauss. 

e work of these two masters, which manifests 

lliant genius, is wholesome and sound, and 

built upon technical and practical founda- 
ns, indicating a knowledge of the entire mu- 
al sphere, and not a little section. Intense 
dy of the works of his predecessors did not 
nper Wagner. It helped him, and he gives 

» impression of having lived in a gorgeous 

irium of tonal ideas, which still intoxicate our 

ils with their undying beauty. 

There has been a tendency through all the 

es for young people to do things too quickly, 

expect results before they were entitled to 

m. “Life is short and art long” calls Hippoc- 

es down through twenty-two centuries. The 

ble with some modern music is that it comes 

1 half-baked minds; so there is small wonder 

t is little more than dough and often very 

dough. Kalsushuk Hokusai (1760-1849), 

eatest of all Japanese painters of the 

school, once said, “At the age of twenty 


ty I studied the rudiments; at forty I 
ed how to mix colors; at fifty I studied 
sition; at sixty I observed nature; at 
y I made sketches; at eighty I began to 
e; at nearly ninety I have actually begun 


TS READ of the phenomenal Mozart 
ohn; and if the spectacular young- 
produce a symphony before 
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WILLIAM ROBERTS TILFORD — 


What the 


orld War’ Wid 


or Music in 
Lurope 


“By 


SIR GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


AC onference with 


the Distinguished English Composer 


and Educator 


Secured Expressly for 
The Etude Music Magazine 


“By 


they are twenty, they feel that their instructors 
are at fault. Precocity and genius are not 
synonymous. Remember that while Brahms’ 
“First Symphony” was written when he was 
twenty-two, his great “Fourth Symphony” was 
not written until he was fifty-two. Michel- 
angelo and Titian were comparatively slow in 
their development through long years of experi- 
ence. It takes time to season one’s creations 
with long deliberations. The student who thinks 
that he will stumble upon the grand arcanum in 
a musical alchemist’s laboratory, is doomed to 
humiliating disappointment. He never will find 
it. There is no gold in the baser metals. That 
is the reason why so much of the post-war 
music is played once and then forgotten. With 
all its wild wails and squeaks, it dies stillborn. 

One naturally inclines toward favorite com- 
posers. Bach and Mozart are inevitable. I have 
always felt that Franz Liszt was greatly un- 
derestimated as a composer. Even some of his 
finely made fantasias for the piano, and his mas- 
terly arrangements of the compositions of others, 
are now looked down upon by many who are 
in every way incompetent to judge them. They 
are, as a matter of fact, very valuable contri- 
butions to the repertory of the piano. Few 
people realize that Liszt gave up public per- 
formance for composition, at the half-way of 
life. Of course, he made occasional appearances 
in his later years, but he did not regularly pur- 
sue the career of the virtuoso with incessant 
tours. Liszt unquestionably influenced Wagner 
as “Tristan and Isolde” and “Die Walkie” 
reveal. You see, while Liszt was only nineteen 
months older than his son-in-law, he had been a 
prodigy ; and, when Wagner was struggling for 
recognition, Liszt was already one of the mu- 
sical heroes of Europe. 

Although I have always been an ardent ad- 
mirer of the finer works of Franz Liszt, I never 
saw him but once. He came to England only 
twice. The first visit was in 1840, when he 
played before the Queen in Buckingham Palace. 
Despite his great renown on the continent, it is 
said that when he first appeared at Sheffield 
there were only fifteen people in the hall. Liszt, 
instead of being annoyed by the situation, played 
his program in magnificent style, after having 
invited his whole audience to be his guests at 
dinner. The failure to create a furore must, how- 
ever, have affected him deeply, as he canceled 
the rest of his tour and did not return to Eng- 
land until 1886, forty-six years later. It was 
then that I saw him in St.:James Hall, at a 
recital given by his pupil, the Scottish-born 
Frederic A. Lamond. The announcement that 
Liszt, then an internationally famous personage, 
would appear, had caused widespread curiosity 
and excitement. He was then seventy-five, and, 
after his hard and tumultuous life, was a very 
venerable figure. He did not play but went up 
to the platform so many times in response to 
the applause, that the audience finally desisted 
in sympathy for the elderly artist. After Liszt 
left the people in the audience also departed, 
and poor Lamond was obliged to finish the 
recital practically alone. Liszt died a few months 
later, in the midst of a Wagner festival at 
Bayreuth. 


Truth in Art 


ALTHOUGH AS A YOUNG MAN I was always 
looked upon as a radical, I feel that the only 
music that is worth while is that which is 
likely to become permanent, that is, as perma- 
nent as anything can. be in art. So much highly 
lauded effort has been wholly transient. It is for 
this reason that I find that jewel of permanence 
in the works of Richard Strauss, Peter I. 
Tschaikowsky, Jan Sibelius, Edward Elgar and 
Frederick Delius, that I do not find in the com- 
positions of some other modern masters. From 
this it must not be inferred that I do not admire 
Debussy, Stravinsky and others; but I cannot 
feel that these works have the structural solid- 
ity that imbues the works of the other com- 
posers I have mentioned. Perhaps they are not 
intended to have it. Perhaps they are designed 
as exquisite and transient dreams, too ethereal 
to be based upon a more material pedestal. 
Music must mean something to me. It must 
have body and form and color, and it cannot 
be a mere parade of cacophonic ghosts. If you 
have ever tried to read the “Ulysses” of James 
Joyce, you will know what I mean. What sense 
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is there in strings of disconnected words 
which are nothing but nonsense to anyone 
but the author or a coterie of poseurs who 
pretend that they can comprehend such 
gibberish and who proclaim the writer a 
master largely because he is incomprehen- 
sible. Surely all sense has not left the 
human race, and we are not all going to 
continue to be the victims of such literary, 
artistic and musical bosh. 

Edward Elgar is far and away the great- 
est musician that England has had since 
William Byrd, who it must be remembered 
was a highly successful music publisher. In 
fact, he and Tallis had a license from the 
crown which gave them a virtual monoply 
of the business. He was a very active, cul- 
tured and intelligent man of great energy. 
He seemed to be in continual litigation 
over his properties. Both in England and 
abroad, he was known as the “Father of 
Musick.’ He wrote one hundred and 
seventy-three pieces, mostly for the virginal. 
His career (1543 or 1542 to 1623) should 
be especially interesting to Americans, since 
his music was that most likely to have been 
heard by the Pilgrim Fathers who were 
contemporaries of Byrd. These pious peo- 
ple, however, rarely permitted themselves 
to hear anything more than their lugubrious 
Psalms. 

Fully recognizing the talent and genius 
of our other early English master, Henry 
Purcell, he is not generally regarded as 
highly as Byrd. It seems strange that such 
a music loving nation as Great Britain 
should be obliged to wait over three cen- 
turies before the appearance of another 
yery great composer, Sir Edward Elgar. 


A Worthy Modern 


ALTHOUGH SIBELIUS’ works had already 
reached their eighty-second opus with his 
“Fifth Symphony”, at the time the war 
commenced in 1914, his musical fame was 
extremely restricted, though he is now 
widely acclaimed in all countries. Music is 
certainly the most universal language. The 
best test then of a work of art is the ques- 
tion, “How extensive and how enduring is 
the appeal?” The works of Bach, for in- 
stance, are given regularly in all cultured 
countries; and, despite the fact that they 
are now practically two centuries old, they 
are heard by millions; whereas when Bach 
was alive they were known in only a small 
section of the world, and I doubt whether 
more than fifteen thousand people heard 
Bach’s compositions during his lifetime. 

The works of Sibelius have already had 
world-wide acceptance, and I am sure that 
they will last through the centuries. He 
did me the honor, in 1907, of dedicating to 
me his “Third Symphony, in C major.” 
Since the beginning of the World War, he 
has written three other great symphonies, 
and 1 consider these the greatest contribu- 
tion to the art in the post-war period. 
Richard Strauss’ greater operas and sym- 
phonies were all written prior to 1911. 
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A Mistaken Idea 
By 
MARGARET E. FITZ-GERALD 


ONCE IN A WHILE a teacher receives the 
following message, “Susan has not touched 
the piano since you were here, so it is use- 
less for her to take a lesson this week.” 

A candid reply would be, “You are very 
much mistaken, madam, for the greater 
amount of time spent with the instructor, 
the more rapid will be the progress of the 
pupil. The student may not need further 
explanation on former matters, but a good 
teacher has: ample means and’ knowledge 
with which she will occupy the hour to 
the advantage of the pupil.” 

x ££ © 8 

“Tt is quite impossible to avoid falling 
into an ecstatic tone when speaking on the 
true nature of Beethoven's music.” 
—Wagner. 


Amaryllis and 
Lous XIII 
By IDA A. RICE 


Few INDEED are the persons who have 1 
heard or played Amaryllis as arranged 
Henri Ghys. Whenever this composition 
played it is generally accepted that 
Louis XIII was the composer. But | 
French King did not have anything to. 
with this composition. 

However there are many false compo 
tions in music; and the Amaryllis y 
written by an Italian named Baltazar; 
before Louis XIII was born. 

It was not named Amaryllis but 
Clochette by the composer. This from | 
fact that a little bell sounded all throu 
the main theme. 

Nevertheless Louis XIII did write 
Amaryllis, but it was a four part song, 
praise of Mme. D’Hauteville. It was nan 
Amaryllis in accordance with the tr 
badore custom, but it should not be ¢ 
fused with the Amaryllis as arranged 
Henri Ghys. 
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Dr. Damrosch on 


Musical Tolerance 


Dr. WALTER DaAmroscH was the spea 
at the opening of the beautiful Hamm 
Organ Studios on West 57th Street, 
New York City. After praising in the hi 
est terms, the well known Hammond Or; 
and the ‘“Novachord” and stating, “I th 
that this invention will prove to bece 
one of the greatest commercial proj 
connected with music, and one of the gre 
est contributions to the art,” he discus 
tolerance in Art. His address follows: 

“T remember some twenty years ago t 
a lady friend came to see me and said 
so many words, ‘Mr. Damrosch, we 
now in the midst of a war against G 
many. You are playing Beethoven | 
Wagner in your symphony concerts. Th 
two composers should be struck from y 
programs. We can acknowledge that t 
are great, but the greater they are and 
deeper the impression that they make, 
more the cause of Germany in the gi 
war is thereby enhanced.’ 4 

“Well, that seemed to me very poor Ic 
and I said so. Her husband was one of 
directors of the Metropolitan Museum. / 
I said that if I were no longer to give 
symphonies of Beethoven in my progré 
during the duration of the war, would : 
and your husband be willing either to 
stroy or to put into the cellar of — 
Museum those great works of the 
Century German masters which are 
enjoyed? 

“Tt was unanswerable, he wouldn't 
couldn’t; and so I continued during 
war to give Beethoven symphonies 
gether with the French, English or 
gian composers. That is the freedon 
art which we all strive for, and this is ¢ 
trary to what is being done today in 
totalitarian countries of Europe. y 
only enchain their citizens politicall 
that they have neither thoughts nor ri 

- politically of their own, but they com 
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A Christmas Prayer 


1939 
Arise again! O Star of Light! 


That shone when Christ was born, 
And fill the hearts of men with love 
That now are battle-torn. 


The sun still shines at Heaven's gate, 
The skies are blue and bright, 
And those who weep shall smile again 

When they have passed the night. 


Bless those who strive for brother love, 
Put triumph in their hands, 

Exalt the glory of Thy name 

In all the stricken lands. 


And all good will and joy and love, 
For which Thou liv’dst and died, 

Have not yet failed upon the earth, 
Save where they were not tried. 


formed or not performed. The st 
what sculptors shall be encourage 
tolerated, what paintings should be 
Of course, that is monstrous 
ing these countries in the 
a feudal state which art ce 
and the time will come when t 
will be thrown off. Art must, and 
fre 

“Art should be never sl 1 
It must be free to 

ontinued ¢ 


Sing! Angels of the Heavenly Choir! 
And dry each needless tear. 

Bring peace on earth to men once more, 
The Christmas dawn is here! 


James Francis Cooke 


NABEL: “Oh, I just hate to practice! I'm so tired of 
running the same old scales, making the same old mis- 
takes and never getting anywhere.” 

eTTY: “You should be one of the little girls in this 
fairy story book Grandmother gave me, then you 
wouldn’t have to practice. That’s what is so nice about 
being a story book girl.” 

MMIE: (playing with tops on floor): 
or tell us a fairy story?” 

RA: “Remember, children, Miss Mae told you to 
wactice hard every day for the recital tomorrow, so 
how about playing your pieces over, and letting me 
¢ how well you know them. When you have finished, 
may hang your stocking for Santa Claus.” 

Auice: “And may we all go serenading to sing 
tmas carols, when we've finished?” 

RA: “Hum—That is if you play your piece well 


“Won't you read 


Z “That was lovely, Anabel. You may hang your 
for that. Now, Mary Alice, let us have your 


Ice: “Oh, sister, I know mine already. Must I 
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“Certainly. If you hang your stocking and go 
the others, you must. Don’t you think it would 

better to play?” 

» sighs and goes over to the piano to play. 

holds out her hands and recites the fol- 

by Elisabeth Winslow. 


THE SONG OF THE DRUM 


STAGE SETTING 


The stage is made to represent a living room, In 
the center is a fireplace made of a frame, using 
imitation red brick (paper). Inside are andirons 
and red and yellow electric lights to represent fire- 
light glow. On each side is a ladder-back chair. At 
one side of the stage is the piano, and the Christ- 
mas tree is on the other side. 

About five children are grouped around the fire. 
One is playing scales on the piano, one reading 
fairy tales, one little boy is whittling and another 
playing some kind of game on the floor. Barbara, 
the big sister, is arranging gifts on and around the 
Christmas Tree. As the pupils firish their nwn- 
bers, they step behind the tree and assist Barbara in 
placing the gifts, in order not to detract from the 
child playing. 


But, oh, if extra fingers 

Grew on my hand some night, 
Then I'd have twenty fingers 
And never get things right. 


She then takes her scat at the piano and plays When 
Snowflakes Leave the Sky (Grade II1), by Ada May 
Piaget. Barbara comments on it and tells her she may 
hang her stocking. 

Betty: “Oh, let me hurry and play my piece so that 
we can go out and sing carols. It won't take long.” 
She plays Christmas Eve (Grade IV), by Heins, and 
after Barbara's approval, hangs her stocking. 

BArBarA (speaking to one of the boys who is busy 
whittling) : “Aren’t you going with the others to sing 
carols, Clyde?” 

Cryve: “Yes, Barbara, if they'll wait until I get my sling 
shot fork made.” 

Barbara then tells Clyde to play his piece. He plays 


" The Indians (Grade II), by Frank Grey. The chil- 


dren rush out, joyously anticipating the fun in store 
for them. They leave amid confusion, each making 
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The 


Night Before 


Christmas 
A Musical Playlet 


for the 


Christmas Season 


“By 


MARGARET 


FREEMAN 
TURNER 


some kind of remark about wanting a sweater, a hat, 
or something. Sleigh bells outside. 

Wilton (dressed in boy scout uniform) rushes in 
looking for something. He seems in a great hurry. 


BARBARA : “Wilton, what are you looking for, and why 
the big rush?’ 

Witton: “I’m going to a scout meeting, sis, and I’m 
late now. Where’s my scout knife I left here on the 
table?” 


BarBara: “It’s right there where you left it; but wait a 
second, young man. Before you go, I want you to go 
through the piece you're to play in the recital, just to 
see if you know it well enough. It will take only a 
minute or two. Come on.” 

Witon : “Gosh, I know it about as well now as I'll ever 
know it!” 

He hurriedly takes the seat at piano, and runs through 
his piece, The Boy Scouts’ Hike (Grade I/), by Wal- 
ter Rolfe. He jumps up and grabs his hat and rushes 
out, calling over his shoulder, 

“Bye, sis, see you later.” 

During this time, Jimmie has been sitting at the left 
and reading the Fairy Tales one of the girls left. 

Jimmie (looking up): “Gee, I'll be glad when I’m old 
enough to be a scout!” 

Two older girls, Norene and Edith, come in, dressed 
to go to a dance. They are talking animatedly about 
their dance dates. : 

Barbara: “How lovely you look, girls, and where is the 
big affair, may I ask?” 

NorenE: “Bob and Tom are taking us to the Christmas 
Dance that Nancy is giving. We heard about the lovely 
tree you are having and decided to let the boys meet us 
here so we could see the tree. We're leaving tomorrow, 
you know, to visit Marion. And here are our little 
gifts for you, Babs. By the way, Edith, while we're 
waiting on the boys, how about playing Blue Danube 
Waltzes (by Johann Strauss)? You know, that’s a 
beautiful thing, such good music and rhythm for danec- 
ing. 

Epira (plays the Blue Danube Waltzes. She remains 
seated at the piano but turns to Norene): “Norene, 
what is the name of the piece you were playing at Sue’s 
last night? I'm just crazy about it. Let's see, it goes 
something like this (playing a few notes). How about 
playing it for us?” 
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Norene: “Oh, that’s Valcik, by John Mo- 
krejs. (She goes to the piano and plays 
it. If possible, when piece is just about 
finished, have a doorbell to ring as if 
the boys have. just arrived.) 

Eprru: “There they are now, right on time.” 
(Both say “Good-bye” to Barbara.) 

Barsara: “Good-bye, and have a good 
time !” 

Nell and Martha, two little friends of 
the family, enter. 

MartHa: “Where are the others, Bar- 
bara? We came over to go with them to 
sing Christmas carols.” 

NeLL: “Oh, what a beautiful tree! I do 
believe, Barbara, that is the prettiest tree 
I ever have seen; and I know you must 
have had fun fixing it. We hope you will 
be at the recital tomorrow, and we h-o-p-e 
we know our pieces (/aughs).” 

Barpara: “I’m afraid I won’t be able to 
go, but how about playing them for me 
now. I'd love so much to hear them.” 
Nell plays Christmas Song (Grade 
IIT), by Krug, and Martha plays Snow- 
flakes (Grade III), by George Hamer. 
Barbara comments on how well they 
play, and they leave to join the others 
in singing carols. They bid Barbara 
good-night and wish her a Merry 
Christmas. As they are leaving, they 
wm Jingle Bells, in order to sag a 
less awkward departure. 

Jiie: “Would you like to hear my new 
piece, sis? Miss Mae says I play it swell.” 
BarBara: “Yes, Jimmie, I was going-to ask 
you to play before you went up to bed.” 

He plays Song of the Drum (Grade 
I%), by Anna Priscilla Risher. 

(A very pretty effect, and. also an 
amusing touch, can be achieved by 
having a very little boy in his “nighties” 
come out playing a toy Christmas drum, 
as shown in the accompanying picture.) 

BarBaraA: “That was simply fine, Jimmie. 
Now hang up your stocking and run along 
to bed.” 

Jimmie: “But, sis, it’s Christmas Eve!” 

BarsBara: “Yes, and that is just the reason 
you should get to bed early. Big day to- 
morrow.’ 

Jimmie: “O. K. sis, but—” 

BarsBara: “But what, dear?” 

Jimmie: “Well, I just thought, well, mother 
always read The Night Before Christmas 
for us on Christmas Eve.” 


Barsara: “Yes, of course, I remember now. 
Sure I'll read it. Run up to your room 
and get it 

Jruie: “I have it here! (as he digs it from 
under a pillow on the sofa).” 

BarBara: “Are you ready?” 

Junie: “Yes, sis, but we ought to have 
candles.” : S 

BarBaRA: “That’s right. We'll have. them 


just like mother did. Will you get them?” 
Jrunie: “Sure!” (He goes out, and returns 
a little later carrying two candles.) “May 
I light them, sis?” 
Barbara strikes a match and places it in 
Jimmie’s small fingers, She remains 
silent while the child walks across the 
the room and turns out the light. -. . 
BarBara: “Come, let’s sit here on the sofa, 
where we can read by the candlelight.” 
In a throaty, sad voice, Barbara begins 
reading “Twas the night before Christ- 
mas” 
Jimmie (when she has read only a line or 
two): “Oh, no,..sis, not like that.” 
Barsara: “What's wrong, darling?” 
Jrumie: “Oh, mother made it sound—aw— 
_ funny, and—aw—lI don’t know, but not like 
* that.”. 
¥ Barbara begins eediaa again, this time 
with a lot of pep and trying to make it 
. sound lively. She finishes reading. 
j iMMiIE: “Sis, do you believe in fairies?” 
BarsBara: “Well, you see, Jimmie, there are 
no fairies, as real creatures to be seen; but 
sometimes we feel that one of them would 
_ like to tell us something. But they can’t 
talk; so, if they play we can understand. 
__ You see, music is a language that every- 
ene, young and old alike, can understand. 
a ‘Il tell you A Curious Story (Grade IIT), 


en 


by Stephen Heller, by playing it to you. 
That will be my way of telling you a 
fairy tale and of letting you get ac- 
quainted with some of these little crea- 
tures through music.” 
Before she has quite finished playing, 
Jimmie falls asleep. Barbara tiptoes 
from the room. Outside the children are 
softly singing There’s a Song in the Air. 
Arrange for blue lights to come on, 
and have a little girl dressed as a fairy 
come in and dance around the room, 
waving her wand, and then recite, not 
too loudly. 


“Perhaps you'll be surprised to find that 
fairies know how to walk, 
Perhaps you'll be surprised to. find that 
fairies can also talk, 
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He then plays Soldiers Marching. 

The Fairy waves her wand, and an- 
other child appears in Gypsy costume. 
She plays About Gipsies, by James H. 
Rogers. 

The Fairy waves her wand and a 
child, dressed to represent the Spirit of 
Christmas, enters and recites Christmas 
Everywhere. 


CHILD: 
“Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas 
tonight ! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and 
pine, 


Christmas in lands of the palm-tree 
and vine; 

Christmas where snow peaks stand 
solemn and white, 


FIFTY YEARS AGO Tuts MonTH 


JOHN C, FILLMORE, 
widely recognized 
American piano teacher 
and musical historian, 
contributed the follow- 
ing very helpful passage 
on the singing touch 
while discussing “The 
Requirements of Mod- 
ern Pianoforte Tech- 
nic. 

“Now, what are the requirements of 
lyric playing? First and foremost, the 
production of a pure tone. This depends 
absolutely upon the touch of the player. 
And the prime quality in a good touch 
is independence of finger, the individuali- 
zation of the fingers—the power to de- 
termine the whole nervous force of the 
flexors of the forearm into any one 
finger, while all the others are perfectly 
in repose. The least rigidity, the least 
nervous constriction about the hand or 
arm is fatal to the quality of tone. When 
the player telegraphs to any given fin- 
ger to perform a given motion, he must 
be able to refrain from telegraphing to 
any other finger to do anything what- 
ever. The rest are to be absolutely 
quiescent and wait their turn. A hand 
thus quiet, elastic, flexible, admits of 
the firmest and most powerful stroke, or 
rather pulling-in pressure (for that is 
the indispensable basis of a good touch), 
which any one finger can produce when 
impelled by the whole force of the mus- 
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That our vocabulary is small, you'll 
surely understand 

The shoe will be on the other foot, 
when you're in Fairyland.” 


She plays Fairy Footsteps (Grade 
II%), by Frederick Emerson Farrar. 
When she has finished, she waves her 
wand, and another litle girl appears 
in the costume of Little Miss Muffet. 
She recites the poem and then plays the 
piece by that name. The fairy waves 
her wand, and a little boy in a soldier's 
uniform appears. 


Littte Boy: 
“Oh, it’s fine to be a soldier and have 
a little gun, 
Oh, a war must be a frolic and a battle 
lots of fun, 
Oh, it’s fine to have a swelling chest, 
and back that hollows in, 
And sure I think those shiny little 
shoulder-straps no sin; 
Oh, I am just a-pining for the battle to 
begin, 
Bzz-z-zt! 
Biff-bang !” 
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cles which flex all the fingers. This is 
the first thing to be done—to acquire 
the ability to use any given finger to its 
fullest capacity without disturbing any 
other. 

“This is the basis of lyric style and 
also of the attainment of discriminative 
emphasis. The two qualities may or may 
not be combined in any given piece. 
Lyric style implies simply a melody, 
which is to be prominent, and an accom- 
paniment, which is to be kept subor- 
dinate. One hand may play the melody 
and the other the accompaniment. Dis- 
criminative emphasis implies a melody 
and accompaniment to be delivered in 
their proper relation of prominence and 
subordination by the same hand at the 
same tune, This requires the utmost 
control of the nerves and muscles, the 
utmost individualization of the nerves 
and muscles, and the utmost develop- 
ment of power, to be determined into the 
individual fingers at will. 

“A good Chopin or Schumann player 
must be able to produce any degree of 
power of which his fingers are capable 
with any given finger, 
fourth and fifth, while he produces at 
the same time any given subordinate 
degree of power with one or more of 
the remaining fingers of the same hand. 
This quality is often embodied in full 
chords, the upper note of which re- 
quires to be made more prominent than 
ail the others put together.” 


Christmas where cornfields stand 
sunny and bright; 

Christmas where children are hopeful 
and gay, 

Christmas where old men are patient 
and gray; 

Christmas where peace, like a dove 
in his flight, 

Broods o’er brave men in the thick of 
the fight; 

Everywhere, everywhere, 
tonight ! 

For the Christ-child who comes is the 
Master of all; 

No.palace too great, and no cette 
too small.” - 


Christmas 


has fc the others tiptoe ba 
the room, gather around the ( 
Tree and begin singing . 
Night. This awakens Jimn 
gets up, yawns, walks toware 
dle of the room, rubs his. 


especially the . 


_in the student’s mind subjects that m 


Let Us Give the 
Piece a “Rub” 
By MAE-AILEEN ERB 


Ropert AND Mary want to go down 
street with their bicycles glittering. F 
shall we get them just as much interes 
in rubbing the. dust off their pieces, 


ing, and tempo have been mastered, a pi 
cannot be considered as “polished” unt 
interesting interpretation makes it “jy 
shine”, too. Can't we get our Mary’s a 


brightness of their pieces as of 
bicycles ? 


and over again to attain the proper sha 
This process of repetition is taken 
granted in learning the piece generally, | 
rarely is it applied with enough persey 
ance in getting well balanced tonal effe 
Go to the average pupils’ recital and list 
Beautiful tone and singing legato areg 
much “among the absent.” 

But shading should be taught to 1 
youngest pupil; and then by. the e 
few years have passed it will become s 
ond nature. In fact a small child becon 
very much interested if a story is told 
stimulate the imagination, or if pieces _ 
selected which are written especially 
stress interpretation, such as a Hunt 
song or those with such titles as Cuck 
My Echo. 

We recently heard an elderly music 
tell how one of her most treasured me 
ories was once having been in an adjoini 
suite to that occupied by Fannie Bl 
field-Zeisler on the day preceding a cc 
cert she was giving in Chicago. A 
hearing her repeat a certain passage 
infinite number of times, she began c 
ing and was amazed to find that Blo 
field-Zeisler played that four meas 
phrase fifty times before reaching the 
ticular nuance for which she was strivi 

If a famous concert pianist considers 
necessary, the average piano student shot 
not rebel at the paltry ten or fifteen tin 
prescribed by his teacher. The willingm 
to do this painstaking polishing is wl 
lifts a pupil out of the mediocre to t 
distinguished class. : | 
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The Pencil 
By 
GERTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKER 


ScHOOL AUTHORITIES everywhere agree tl 
written work quickly and firmly establis! 


be memorized. Spelling, “Time Table 
poems, and so on, must be written as v 
as presented orally to the teacher. 
Thus it is well for the music teacher 
emulate the school system by requi! 
written work whenever possible. « 
All musical terms occurring in an assi | 
lesson not only should be looked up in 
musical dictionary but also should be w 
ten out on paper and handed in 
‘teacher at the next lesson. aie 
should carefully peruse the | 
that all terms are spelled correctly. 
phase of the lesson should b sted 
until the student not— 
terpretation of the te 
aloud whenever r 
teacher at his 


A TYPICAL MAJOR BOWES 
AMATEUR AUDIENCE 


F YOU HAVE ANY DOUBT in your mind as to 

the value of a personality, you need only look at the 

theurgic success of Major Edward Bowes, showman 
xtraordinary, keen business executive, and the best 
emsee” of the age. If you are not a pilgrim on the “Great 
Vhite Way”, or if you are not a subscriber to “Variety”, 
r the “Billboard”, you probably do not know what the 
oun “emsee’, or ‘the verb “to emsee”, means. “Emsee” 
; simply post-depression jargon taken from the night 
lub performers who are masters of ceremonies (M. C.). 
‘hese, “we have with us tonight”, and “give the little 
irl a great big hand”, folks, who can unblushingly ex- 
egerate a backwoods prima donna into an “amazing 
rteest’”, were sired by the old-fashioned toastmasters 
nd trained in the school of ballyhoo. 
Major Bowes, of course, does his “emseeing” over the 
ir, does it in a more dignified manner, and is extremely 
droit in his field. For years before he introduced his 
\mateur Hour, he “emseed” his Sunday noon musical 
rograms, coming from his famous New York Capitol 
‘heater. In these programs he inserted little bits of 
omely philosophy and an occasional poem, usually highly 
entumental and moral. These he delivered with the proper 
onfidential, or lachrymose accent, savoring of his Hiber- 
ian ancestry. When an Irishman is sentimental, he is 


The Story of 


Major Howes and His 
Amateur Hour 


“By 


ANTHONY J. BRANSON... | # 


entimental. The Major knew that the world is always 
hort on sentiment, and he has made a real contribution 
) a mechanized age by his homely and sometimes tearful 
mntributions. He published these very appealing and 
uman poems in a book called “Verses I Like”, and 
heodore Roosevelt thought enough of them to write a 
ery laudatory three page “Foreword” to the book. Un- 
uestionably his scattering of the philosophy of kindness, 
jerance and optimism has helped millions. But, if senti- 
ent is a grace of the Irish mind, so is wit; and when 
1 Major laughs and chuckles you can almost see the 
uud-speaker grin. 

Major Bowes was apparently endowed with the Midas 
wich. Almost everything to which he has turned his 
and has succeeded. He has won the favor of millions in 
ll classes of human endeavor. Therefore, to the would 
e footlight aspirant, the favor of the Major is looked 
pon as a kind of theatrical rabbit’s foot. His success in 
is particular field, in which music has played a con- 
picuous part, is so startling that anything pertaining to 
is of curious and profitable interest. As a showman, he 
| a master of the art of pleasing people; and his “mike” 
schnic is worthy of study. 


Biographical and Hereditary 


fayor Epwarp Bowes was born in San Francisco, of 

parents. The Major does not give his age, not even 
“Who's Who” in America. He is one of those per- 
young people over fifty, who might be between 
and seventy—and who cares. Around the beginning 
} century he had already established himself as a 
business man in San Francisco. His grandfather 
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MAJOR 
BOWES 


A Mullion Dollar Idea Carried Out By a 
Mullion Dollar Personality 


was a North of Ireland Methodist Clergyman. There is 
to this day a relic of a Wesleyan pulpit effulgence in the 
Major’s voice. He always seems to be talking to his 
congregation. 

In his youth, young Bowes was moderately trained in 
music. However, he has not had the audacity of his 
former satellite, “Roxy”, who, with no musical knowledge 
whateyer, did not hesitate to conduct imposing symphonic 
works played by large orchestras. The Major's first 
business enterprise, as a very young man, was that of 
writing business and calling cards, at a time when the 
art was mixed up with making fanciful pictures of birds. 
His handwriting is today such that he could return to his 
juvenile spencerian undertaking, A job in a real estate 
office, at three dollars a week, determined the Major's 
career. He has always been in the real estate business on 
the side and has owned a vast amount of property. His 
rise was rocketlike. He became the best real estate oper- 
ator in the city of “The Golden Gate.” As fortune favored 


. him, he became interested in yachting, in a training stable, 


and in automobile racing. He once took the wheel and won 
a fifty mile non-stop race, in the days when every racing 


new 
was 


driver was a daredevil. Life was an everlastingly 
and exciting adventure for young Bowes, and he 
continually upon the lookout for more thrills. This he 
found next in politics. 

In 1904, San Francisco’s municipal rule began to sink 
to new lows in American affairs. Corruption was a com 
monplace, and not since the days of the vigilants had the 
city government been such a national scandal. Here was 
a grand fight for an Irish-American heart! Major Bowes 
was appointed upon a Grand Jury, 
learned of the depravity of the city, the more his anger 
soared. He soon found himself heading a reform move- 

Johnson Johnson and 


ment with Hiram 

then Senator Johnson) as his attorney. Theodore Roose 
velt became aware of the situation and, at Major Bowes’ 
solicitation, sent the famous detective, William J. Burns, 
to his aid. Bowes knew that the greatest asset he could 
have was an aroused public ser.timent, and he employed 
his publicity methods to tell the good people of the city 
of some of the dangers surrounding them. Part of his 
raid upon crime was devoted to a battle to end the 
Chinese tongs, with their record of uncanny oriental 


and, the more he 


(later Governor 


murders, and part to the drug’ traffic. 
Major attacked these fearlessly, 
often going personally and single-handed 
into situations that would make a moving 
picture thriller. With him was the courage- 
ous District Attorney, Francis J. Heaney, 
who later was shot down in open court. 
Ultimately all of the malefactors were put 
behind bars and San Francisco was placed 
upon a new civic basis. 


When Nature Took a Hand 


THIS WAS NOT THE ONLY EXCITING EVENT 
in Major Bowes’ San Francisco days. Af- 
ter he had made a trip to Ireland to visit 
the birthplace of his parents, he returned 
upon the night of the momentous début of 
Caruso in the San Francisco Opera House. 
The momentous indeed, 
cause the applause for the great tenor had 
scarcely died out when the great earthquake 
and fire took place. The Mayjor’s fortune 
was largely in real estate, and his buildings 
were soon in ashes. While the embers were 
still white hot, he interested capital and 
engaged workmen to erect an office build- 
ing, with firmer foundations, on the site of 
his ruins. The Major was following the 
optimistic doctrine he had preached for 


Bowes 


occasion was be- 


years. By guessing right as to the location 
of his new building, 
fortune. 


he reéstablished his 


In 1903, Major Bowes married the fa- 
mous actress, Margaret Illington; they 
moved to New York where Major Bowes 
acquired an interest in the Cort Theater 
(also the Park Square Theater in Bos- 
ton); and he commenced producing plays. 
In 1918, he built the Capitol Theater on 
Broadway in New York, which at that time 
had the largest seating capacity of any 
modern playhouse. It was the first of the 
huge “Cinema Cathedrals” in New York 
City. There he instituted a new form of 
musical, vaudeville, and moving picture en- 
tertainment, which has been widely imitated. 
In 1925 he started to broadcast a weekly 
“Family” Program on Sunday, with a very 
humanistic personal musical appeal. The 
music was always of a very high order and 
remains so today. This type of program 
led to the development of moving picture 
symphony orchestras in all parts of the 
country. H. L. Rothafel (“Roxy”) also 
had a big part in this movement. The sound 
pictures put an end to many of the orches- 
tras, but not to the Major’s. He knew their 
value in bringing customers to the box 
office. The symphony orchestras in the 
movie theaters called for the expenditure 
of millions of dollars and did much to 
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elevate musical taste in America. Major 
Bowes weekly “Family” Programs led to 
the development of a huge radio audience; 
and, when he came to start his Amateur 
Hour, he had little difficulty in enlisting 
the interest of millions. 

Fate has played too big a part in the 
career of Major Bowes not to influence his 
interpretation of life. His familiar intro- 
ductory line of his Amateur Hour, “Again 
we have the Wheel of Fortune. Around and 
around she goes, and where she stops no- 
body knows,” is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the Major’s own career. There 
have been amateur contests in vaudeville 
for four decades. Once the idea 
popular that the amateurs actually became 
professionals, making tours of the theaters 
and acting the roles of amateurs. This fraud 
was easily penetrated, and the ptiblic soon 
turned its back on amateur hours. 

Whether the amateur hour on the radio 
came as an inspiration or as a carefully 
worked out plan, the Major has -not told. 
The appeal of the idea is multifold. 

First, there is the appeal to the per- 
formers, who feel that the hour gives 
them an escape from oblivion provided 
by fate, dangling before them possibly 
immense financial returns. 

Second, it affords to hundreds a 
means of expressing themselves to the 


Was SO 


ELMER TRUDGEN, 
a Canadian farm boy, 
pictured with the “One 
Man Band” he assembled 
and played on one of 
the Major Bowes’ Ama- 
teur Hours over the air. 
His band includes Piano, 
Violin, Guitar, Drums, 
Triangles, Wood Blocks, 
Cymbal, Bells and 


Chimes. 


CLYDE BARRIE, 


called one of the great- 
est Negro singing dis- 
coveries since Roland 
Hayes. Clyde Barrie, 
baritone, is a Major 
Bowes discovery. Barrie 
worked as elevator boy, 
red cap, clerk, and so on. 


world and thus releasing pent up am- 

bitions. 

Third, it puts the idea of a contest 
before the radio audience. 

Fourth, it provides a varied and in- 
teresting program. 

Fifth, it has a curious human appeal, 
in that the Major very cleverly intro- 
duces little personalities which range 
from burlesque to tragedy. 

Sixth, it presents the always admir- 
able picture of a human individual in a 
tense struggle to succeed; and the es- 
sence of drama is struggle. 

Naturally this has brought myriads of all 
kinds of people to Major Bowes’ doors. If 
you were to spend a day in his anteroom, 
you would be torn between laughter and 
tears. Only a comparatively few of those 
who enlist for auditions ever reach the 


theater of the ether. The others must be 
told to go home and try again, or that 
there is no chance whatsoever. 


Grist from All Climes 


Tue Mayor's PROGRAMS are catholic, in that 
they include almost all kinds of human ex- 
pression, from the scalp to the feet. Their 


audience is, therefore, almost universal. It 


DORIS WESTON, 


moving picture star, is a Major Bowes 
discovery. 


is very doubtful, however, if these programs 
could succeed without the Major, who is 
the biggest part of the show. His reassur- 
ing voite. and simple presentations are the 
Majors oWn inimitable brand and con- 
tribute enormously to the amusement of the 
hearers. Most*of all, the writer feels, how- 
ever, the” firSt@ppeal of the hour is in 
“Fate”: “Who will?Pate. favor tonight?” 
The Major, in all! probabifi€fgot his fa- 
mous line from the Chinese sage, Confucius, 
who said, “The Wheel of Fortune turns 
round incessantly and who can say to him- 
self, ‘I shall today be uppermost’ ?” 

The uncertainty of destiny in an amateur 
program, the thing which has made thou- 
sands invest in the Trish Sweepstakes, is 
another form..of “the “magnet ‘of * chante, 
which ‘draws thousands: of performers and 
listeners to’ the Amatéur Hour. A man 
turns. up from: “nowlrereé’, suddenly For- 
tune gives him his chancé, aad he is actually 
heard addressing the entiréWation. Such a 
case was that of Harvey Mearns, a sales- 
man for bakers’ supplies in Philadelphia. 
He learned bell-ringing, musical rattles, the 
tubular harpsand Javanese chimes. Major 
Bowes introduced him to Destiny on an 
Amateur Hour. He made good and was 
immediately engaged for a tour with one 
of the Bowes’ Theater Units. He saved his 
money, and, on‘ returning to Philadelphia, 
found that his former employer was obliged 
to give up his business. Mearns bought it 
with his savings. Note,"however, that if he 
had not had the opportunity presented by 
Major Bowes, he could not have grasped 
the opportunity which put him in a success- 
ful business. No wonder Lord Bacon said, 
“\ wise man makes more opportunities 
than he finds.” 

The Major’s script or program routine 
must be very carefully prepared. The time 
limits of the radio make this imperative. 
Of course much of the banter and fun that 
the listener hears is really spontaneous. It 
all, however, must have the semblance of 
being spontaneous. Just who thinks up the 
spurts of precocity which come bubbling 
from the mouths of children on the pro- 
gram, we do not know; but evidently it is 
all as ingeniously prepared, as is the copy. 
advertising the wares of the sponsors. The 
Major and his Amateurs must sell auto- 
mobiles, or the public would be deprived 
of one of its leading weekly entertainments. 
The Chrysler interests are not concerned 
in giving away free entertainment. They 
must move motor cars as rapidly as pos- 
sible from the line in the garage. 


Variety is one of the problems of 
Major’s programs. Anyone who ever 
served as a judge in a musical ¢ 
knows how certain musical “war ho 
keep continually tramping to the fro 
The Major has probably heard the Prologa 
from “I Pagliacci” and Victor Herbert's 
Gypsy Love Song enough times to give him 
blind staggers. Applicants with musical 
“fresh meat” of real interest to the general 
public must be as much of a thrill to the 
Major as they are to his listeners. 

The Amateur Hour is now nearly fiye 
years old. It started March 24, 1935. Tt is 
estimated that consideration has been given 
to over fifty thousand applicants. This does 
not mean merely an audition, because nearly 
every applicant has a struggle story. Major 
Bowes and his staff have heard enough 
life romances to fill a thousand books. All 
this is important to the attractiveness of 
the Amateur Hour, because the greater the 
struggle, the greater the drama, and the 
greater the appeal to the audience. 


A Theatrical Flair 


Tue AmATEUR Hour of Major Bowes has 
the advantage of being presented before a 
real audience in a real theater. The build- 
ing is a former Broadway playhouse, taken 
over for such purposes by the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company. The seats are free, 
but passes must be secured in advance. The 
house is always “packed”. The audience, 
and its applause, then become parts of the 
air show. The wary Major knows the value 
of-this: The audience sees the performers 
and the effect of appearance and personality 
is unfailingly indicated. A tubby, spongy- 
nosed baritone from Askalulu, with a good 
voice but an impossible appearance, would 
not under these circumstances have the 
same appeal as a delightful young coloratura 
from the Mulberry Street Riviera, whose 
voice might not be top notch, but whose 
smile and manner carry a fortune. The 
Major is probably the only man in the 
theatrical field whose “try outs” are free. 
Like the automobile manufacturer, his prod- 
uct goes right from “the line” to the dealer 
and the consumer. The applause in_ the 
theater and over the air lets the manager 
know what he is engaging. The. plan is 
what the French term “éfonnant (astonish- 
ing, marvelous)’; there never has_ been 


anything like it. The audiences in the the- 
aters know that they at least will see per- 
have already 


formances that thousands 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 


the late Steel King, as an alert photog- 
rapher caught him at Major Bowes’ 
Amateur Hour broadcast. 


approved. Smart Major, smart audience 
smart idea! 
Major Bowes has an uncanny sense | 
musical selectivity. That is, he knows 
good thing when he sees it and hears i 
was Major Bowes who gave Erno Rap 
his opportunity as a conductor, Later « 
Eugene Ormandy came to the orchestra 
(Continued on Page 825) 
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PROPERLY DESIGNED AND ARRANGED 
studio is helpful in acquiring students. It should 
be more or less centrally located in the area 
from which the teacher expects to draw pupils. A loca- 
tion which will contribute to an atmosphere of pro- 
fessional dignity is likewise desirable. 

Perhaps one’s career must be started in his own home; 
in that case a comfortable little studio can be arranged 
in the front room. In any event, consideration should be 
given to proper temperature which will make the room 
comfortable for the student, and to the interior decora- 
tions which should be simple and in good taste. 

A comfortable couch, a hat-rack, and suitable reading 
material should be provided. Tue Erune is a very fine 
magazine for the studio, as it has a Junior section of 
interest to most children. At all times the studio should 
be kept in order and have an air of freshness. 

A suitable studio sign is required. It should be de- 
signed with letters sufficiently large to be visible across 
the street, and it must be neat. A good size is about six- 
teen by twenty inches. The lettering on the sign may 
include the words: “Piano Studio” with the name of the 
teacher in the lower right hand corner, or perhaps the 
teacher may prefer to feature his name in the lettering 
and put “Piano Studio” in the corner. Either arrange- 
ment is acceptable. If the sign is purchased locally, 
another opportunity will be afforded to get acquainted. 

The studio piano should be well tuned, with necessary 

adjustments made to insure freedom of action. There 
should be no keys that stick, or keys that fail to 
sound. The keyboard should 
be kept clean at all times. 
After all, the piano is the 
teacher’s chief tool; and it 
should be a recommendation 
for him. 
- Decorations in the studio 
may include a picture or two 
of the music masters. A 
placque on the wall, or a bust 
on the piano is a suitable 
adornment. They contribute 
to a musical and educational 
atmosphere. 


The ‘Fee’ Problem 


THE TEACHER SHOULD DETER- 
MINE upon a reasonable fee, 
giving consideration to the in- 
come of the average family in 
the community. Thereafter, he 
should make no exceptions. It 
should be universally the cus- 
tom to pay in advance for 
piano lessons. 

Teachers may stress the 
point in conversation with 
parents that lessons are more 
successful when paid for in 
advance. Certainly it makes 
for less bookkeeping and more~ 
certain revenue for the teacher 
(to which he is unquestion- 
ably entitled, as he usually 
has no other source of in- 
come). Occasional exceptions 
may be made when parents 
have reliable credit standing 
in the community, own their 
‘own property, or give other 
evidence of reliability. In any 
event, the teacher should not 
lesitate to arrange for a defi- 
nite payment schedule. 

“When lessons are not given 

the studio, but in the home, 

1ewhat higher fee is justi- 

which will defray trans- 

ion costs as well as time 

from the studio. With a 

teaching schedule, the 

her can accommodate 

wer students by going to 

e homes than at his studio. 

the other hand, collection 

asier when one calls regularly at the child’s home; as 
erves as a constant reminder to the parents and usually 
ds any necessity of dunning persons who might other- 
> slow pay. 

ompetitive community the fee may be set about 


cases to offer a shorter lesson at lower cost. 
may be given in the half hour period; a popular 
‘communities is forty minutes; and as a rule 


GEORGE LIEBLING WITH THE AUTHOR is on the 

Walter Elliott (right) with the noted Liszt 

pupil, George Liebling, at the latter’s home in 

Hollywood. George Liebling is a brother of the 

late Emil Liebling, beloved by many successful 
pupils. 


s the prevailing fee; or, the teacher may prefer. 


ow to Make Money hy 
Teaching the Piano 


“By 


WALTER ELLIOTT 
Prominent Piano Pedagog of the Far West 


Part III 


the more advanced students will require an hour lesson 
each week. A very young child may require three twenty 
minute lessons per week, in order to give the teacher a 

chance to direct his daily practice and progress. 
There are no universal rules to be laid down in the 
field of teaching. Each child will be an individual case and 
will require individual atten- 


tion. The more that the 
teacher knows of the child’s 
background,  interests,. and 
family, the more _ intelligent 


his approach will be. 

From the start, the teacher 
should relinquish any impulse 
to develop prodigies. He 
should be satisfied with aver- 
age results, with average 
daily practice, and be content 
to allow the child to take its 
natural course of development 
in piano studies. Overenthusi- 
asm is to be avoided; it is 
much safer to teach the child 
material that is within his 
grasp than to discourage him 
by a composition that is far 
above his ability. At all 
times, good judgment should 
be used in selecting compo- 
sitions adapted to each child’s 
needs. 

Over a period of time, the 
child advances most rapidly if 
he proceeds uniformly with 
material within his technical 
grasp, or slightly above his 
ability. The average child will 


development in about the’ sanite 


tions, of ‘course, will be noted 
with. brighter and duller 
students. 


Study the Student 


EXCEPTIONALLY BRIGHT PUPILS 
may master a greater number 
of studies, or they may show 
their aptitude in some par- 
ticular line towards perfection 
of study or interpretation. It 
can be said that a slower stu- 
dent who passes fewer studies 
same achievement 
level as a faster student, if he 
knows those studies very well. 
No anxiety should be felt for 
the progress of either student. 
Childhood abilities undergo 
fluctuation, and unexpected ap- 
titudes and interests may 
emerge at any time. 

A cheerful patience on the part of the teacher must be 
maintained all the while. A child is often quick to seize 
upon an impatient reproof; he can be unduly hurt, and 
his progress be greatly impeded. 

The use of marginal notes in the pupil’s exercise book 
is advisable; they serve to remind him of the technical 
points to which he is to give particular attention during 
practice. Quite often there will be several little points to 


pass the first grade of musical. 


time as a school term. Excep- > 


be studied by the pupil; and, without these notes to 
remind him, he will overlook some of them. 


Some Working Rules 


THERE IS PERHAPS ONE RULE which will be applicable in 
all cases—the pupil must be taught to think for himself. 
It is wise to encourage this by means of brief reviews 
from time to time. The pupil may be questioned during 
review concerning the significance of what he has studied, 
and then may be placed on similar compositions with 
somewhat different and more advanced material. Each 
selection may ‘teach the pupil.a few points, .but not too 
many, at a lesson. 

There is another rule of general application: ‘Tell the 
student the correct way to do things; avoid stressing or 
demonstrating the wrong ways of playing. This may be 
termed the positive view of teaching. In teaching finger 
action, for example, the teacher should show the child 
the proper way to strike the keys instead of pointing out 
the wrong technic which the child may be using and mak- 
ing it stick in his mind. As the child recalls his lesson, he 
should recall correct methods, encouraging. words, and 
pleasant experiences. 

The teacher should avoid speaking too rapidly in. 
describing the ‘various points of the lesson. It is also well 
to avoid:covering too many points, One should start with 
a rough outline of ‘the ‘lesson, then gradually fill in 
correlating material. 


And Then to Discipline 


THERE IS PRACTICALLY NO-NEED of discipline when teach- 
ing students individually. It-is-in teaching groups of 
pupils that’ discipline. becomes -a- factor of importance. 
Exceptions may arise’ in teaching individual students, but 
in such cases the’ feasons for perverse behavior are usually 
evident. Here the teacher may reason with the student and 
gain his confidence. The average student has a good sense 
of codperation, and, if -approached with tact, will prove 


‘tractable. 


In some instances it will be necessary for the teacher 
to be more than generous with.a student. It must be re- 
membered that the teacher’s job is to make music a 
thing to be enjoyed. In his beginning years of experience, 
he will encounter various trials that will call for all his 
patience and ingenuity, if he is to succeed in his pro- 
fession. This is, of course, something that the teacher 
must take in his stride. 

A temperamental attitude is to be avoided. Some be- 
ginning teachers tend to develop such an attitude after 
acquiring a few students, and it is unfortunate when they 
must learn their mistake at the loss of several pupils 
that might have continued. A pleasing personality must 
be cultivated for the purpose of retaining students as well 
as for obtaining them. 

Tactful. teachers will give the proper information con- 
cerning the lesson, at the time when it is needed. They 
must endeavor to observe this point, even if the pupil’s 
attitude is not what it should be. The teacher who loses 
his patience loses likewise the respect and confidence of 
the student. It is better to let the student think he is 
doing his best at the time, and later when he sees his 
mistake ‘he will probably make an apology, later avoiding 
hasty decisions. Patience is the cardinal virtue to be 
practiced by the teacher. 

An understanding attitude is especially helpful to the 
timid student; he is poorly benefited by an impatient 
reprimand. Usually the retiring type of child progresses 
more rapidly when he takes his lesson at home in familiar 
surroundings. The teacher may keep a notebook in such 
cases, in which he may enter the child's needs and course 
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of progress, which will be a stimulant to him. 

The spoiled child is a serious problem: he 
takes little interest in his lessons and is un- 
receptive to the usual teaching suggestions. 
The teacher may try several methods of in- 
teresting these pupils. Martial music, with 
its strong rhythms, will occasionally be 
found effective; and duets may be arranged 
with the proper partner. Any kind of com- 
petition will usually help this type of pupil. 
When a boy is encountered who has the 
idea that music is “sissified”, a man to 
man talk about sports which interest him 
is often helpful. It may be pointed out 
that most composers and great pianists are 
men, and that they can do many other out- 
standing things besides play and compose. 


The Practice Problem 


THE STUDENT SHOULD MAKE HIS PRACTICE 
a daily routine, as he does his meals. Where 
routine is lacking in his daily life, his prac- 
tice will be irregular and his advancement 
hindered. There are many things to distract 
the child’s attention, especially in urban 
districts; and for this reason the teacher 
should plan the pupil’s lessons ahead of 
time, making them as attractive and -in- 
teresting as can be. It is purely competition 
between the teacher’s ability to make the 
lesson interesting enough to overcome dis- 
tractions; as there will be always some- 
thing to misdirect the child’s attention. The 
distractive competition must be reduced to 
a minimum. 


The Missed Lesson Jinx 


THE PUPIL SHOULD START OUT with a clear 
understanding that lessons are not to be 
missed. The habit of missing lessons every 
other week, or so, leads only to complete 
failure. There are a number of reasons for 
students missing their music lessons, as for 
missing any other lessons ; and if the teacher 
has such a pupil he should look into the 
matter promptly and determine what was 
the reason for the student’s absence. It may 
be found that the hour is inconvenient. In 
this case, correction can be made more or 
less to meet the needs of the student. Or 
the pupil may lose interest and present 
various’ alibis. In this case it may be that, 
in all fairness, the teacher should speak 
frankly, considering the student’s view- 
point. It may even be necessary for the 
teacher to call at the student’s home and 
clarify the problem with the parents. 

When a lesson is inevitably missed, the 
teacher should endeavor to have the student 
make it up within a day or two, The com- 
plete missing of lessons is to be avoided 
upon every occasion. 


And There Are “Methods” 


THE METHOD IDEA CONSISTS of featuring 


“one method of instruction with which the 


teacher is satisfied as providing a properly 
developed and rounded course. 

A recommended instruction book is the 
“Standard Graded Course” by W. S. B. 
Mathews. This fine book is standard among 
popular piano teachers, because it uses the 
modern method of the “Middle-C approach” 


‘and starts the child off on the first exer- 


cises using the proper finger action of all 
ten fingers. The first exercises use whole 
notes; and, as the lessons increase in diffi- 
culty, half notes and quarter notes are in- 
troduced. A continually graded rate of de- 
velopment is maintained, and rests are 
introduced along with time values of notes 
and meter. Succeeding lessons properly de- 
velop each finger in turn. 

A great advantage of this method is the 
fact that the child is encouraged to listen 


to his own playing, which trains his ear 
and teaches him to detect his own technical 


errors. 
Simple duets are introduced early in the 
course, between the child and teacher. This 


tends to stimulate the pupil's interest. Other 


melodic exercises and easy compositions 
continually add interest to the course. Sup- 
plemental compositions are listed at the 
bottom of each page; these are attractively 
posed and keep the student practicing 


en a 


the technic taught in the course. This sheet 
music is printed with attractive pictures on 
the covers; it is sold separately from the 
course. 

Some of these selections are provided 
with words, and they can be taught by hav- 
ing the child learn to sing the melody and 
later to play it at the piano. 

The course covers the ten grades of 
musical development, ending in the highest 
stage of virtuosity. 

Mains prings of Interest 

THE PIANO LESSON should be a time of con- 
tinual inspiration for the pupil. At each 
lesson, the teacher should play for the 
student all the material with which he is 
occupied at the time. This shows the child 
the correct manner in which to play the 
exercises and presents the essential-musical 
idea therein. Now and then at the end of a 
lesson the teacher should play one of his 
own good interpretations and display his 
ability. This is a fundamental method of 
interesting the student, and other devices 
are more or less artificial. It is always 
well for the teacher to have at hand several 
brilliant compositions; this is an aspect of 
showmanship. The selections may be highly 
classical and rather over the heads of the 
juvenile audience; but so much the better— 
the student then obtains an idea of the 
goal toward which he is striving. 

Merits and Emblems are of value in en- 
couraging effort. A rather informal merit 


system can be used to excite interest among 
the students. The old idea of using gold 
stars for perfect lessons has always been 
successful. Stars can be used only for young 
pupils. For the older students, a certificate 
may be presented at the end of a year’s 
work. This can be done at the home or dur- 
ing public recitals. 

Gold and silver pins, used as emblems 
of merit, are very good. They will have 
the same function as the certificates. 

For very advanced students, an engraved 
diploma may certify his accomplishments 
and proclaim him to have attained a cer- 
tain higher grade of piano playing. 


The Young Teacher's Library 


Teaching Music and Making It Pay, 
D. K. Antrim 
Music As An Educational and Social 
N. C. Barnes 
Business Manual for Masic’ whee 
G. C. Bender 
What to Play—What to Teach. H. Brower 
Principles of Expression in Pianoforte 
PAAving cscs eee A. F. Christiani 
Juvenile Examination Questions, 
L. R. Church 
Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music 
and Music Yeachine 3s scene L. C. Elson 
The Etude Music Magazine, 
Theodore Presser Co, 
Elementary Piano Pedagogy.C. B. Macklin 
(Continued on Page 816) 


Music of Worth in the Movies 


By VERNA ARVEY 


before the United States Postal De- 

partment announced that Victor 
Herbert had been selected by President 
Roosevelt as one of five American com- 
posers to be portrayed on postage stamps, 
Paramount Studios in Hollywood had ac- 
quired the screen rights to all the Victor 
Herbert melodies and had started prepara- 
tions for a biographical picture based on 
that composer’s life. The scene is to be 
New York after the turn of the century, 
for Herbert’s life span was from 1859 to 
1924. Ella Herbert, daughter of the com- 
poser, was engaged to act as technical ad- 
visor; while Walter Connolly, well known 
character actor, is to portray the composer 
himself and is to be seen conducting (after 
careful instruction in that art) in the com- 
pleted film. Connolly is said to resemble 
the composer more than any other available 
actor. Pt 

Thirty-four songs have been planned for 
this film, and all music heard will be that 
of Victor Herbert. No Hollywood com- 
posed music is to be used, though Arthur 
Lange is doing all the reorchestrating and 
giving the familiar tunes new treatments. 
The story itself revolves around two ro- 
mantic young people in the entertainment 
world who specialize in the singing of Her- 
bert songs: Allan Jones and Mary Martin, 
whose much publicized singing of My Heart 
Belongs to Daddy failed to reveal the fact 
that she really has a fine voice which she 
is able to use with true artistry, Andrew 
Stone is producer and director of “Victor 
Herbert.” 

It will be recalled that in a recent film 
issued by Paramount, “The Star Maker”, 
in which nine of Gus Edwards’ songs were 
used, there were also heard Tschaikowsky’s 
Waltz of the Flowers, Arditi’s Parla Valse 
and parts of Beethoven’s “Fifth Symphony.” 

The report that Fox Studios plan to star 
Lily Pons in a film based on the life of 
‘Offenbach is false, according to author- 
ities; but this studio does have in produc- 
tion “Swanee River”, based on the life of 
Stephen Foster, another American com- 
poser officially honored by his own govern- 
ment on a postage stamp. Like “Victor 


A. PPROXIMATELY THREE YEARS 


Herbert”, this film is not scheduled for re- 
lease until after the first of 1940. It will 
have versatile Don Ameche playing Stephen 
Foster, and Al Jolson playing Edwin P. 
Christy, the renowned minstrel man of by- 
gone years. Of course he will sing many 
Foster songs in the picture. Nancy Kelly 
has the feminine lead and Sidney Lansfield 
is the director. 

An unusual parallel prevailed in Holly- 
wood, when Warner Brothers’ Studio 
filmed “We Are Not Alone,” starring 
Paul Muni, and Selznick filmed “Inter- 
mezzo,” with actor Leslie Howard. The 
former is a picture in which Muni plays 
the role of a music lover who turns to 
playing the violin for solace; and in the 
latter film, Howard impersonates a con- 
cert violinist who falls in love with his 
accompanist (Jngrid Bergman). Oddly 
enough, both male stars are reported to 
have been excellent violinists in their 
youth, to have practiced hard in prepara- 
tion for their forthcoming films, and to do 
the actual playing of this instrument on 
the screen, “Intermezzo” contains music by 
Grieg, Schubert, Tschaikowsky and Bee- 
thoven. It also enlists (in addition to ac- 
tress Edna Best) the services of a new 
child discovery, ten year old Maria Flynn, 
ballet dancer, linguist and accordionist. 

Walt Disney has not yet committed him- 
self to a definite date of release on his 
much publicized concert feature (with 
Mickey Mouse in Dukas’ The Sercerer’s 
Apprentice, Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker 
Suite,” Debussy’s Clair de Lune, Bee- 
thoven’s “Seventh Symphony,” Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in. D minor, and 
Stravinsky’s “Rites of Spring”) except to” 
say that it will not appear until “Pinoc- 
chio” is done, a matter of many months 
hence. However, the music has been al- 


ready recorded, in Philadelphia, by a 


Stokowski aiid the Philadelphia Sympl 
Orchestra, Because Disney thought of 
ing Deems Taylor add program not 
this feature, in an endeavor to. r 
held a summer conference | 
and Mr. Stokowski. He is ent 
the new feature and declares | 
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By PAUL GIRARD 
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the dissemination of war news on thi 
air reduced. It is equally gratifying 
find that the harrowing news from Europ 
does not dominate radio, and that we, as- 
neutral nation, can still enjoy our favorit 
musical programs. 
Not-until his honeymoon with Lily Pon n: 
last year, did the CBS orchestra leader 
André Kostelanetz, know there was sucl 
a dance as the samba. But everywhere h 
went in Brazil he found people playing, o 
dancing to, its fascinating rhythm. So or 
his return home he played a series 
Brazilian records over and over again 
he found the best example of the samba 
After arranging it to suit his own or 
chestra, he introduced this lively dance t 
his American listeners. Kostelanetz, who, 
with his forty-five piece orchestra, is hear¢ 
every Monday over the Columbia network 
(8:00 to 8:30 P.M., EST), is an ingenious 
arranger. Some of his effects are not only 
novel, but also most original. 
“The Story of the Song”, one of ow 
favorite programs, has been changed t 
3:30 P.M., EST, Tuesdays. It is custom: 
ary, in these broadcasts, to feature a singl 
composer, and by following them regular; 
one will find many unfamiliar as well a 
familiar composers presented. The singer. 
vary, but all, in our experience, have bee 
good, ' 
“Et has become a radio tradition in this 
country to tune in on Fridays from 2:00 te 
3:00 P.M., EST (NBC—Blue Network 
to hear the NBC Music Appreciation Hout 
with the veteran American orchestral leader 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, as conductor and 
master of ceremonies. This is the twelft 
consecutive season that Dr. Damrosch 
been on the air. One of radio’s most out 
standing ‘eatures in the field of musi 
education, this program will appeal to ol 
and young alike. For those interested 
twenty-four page Instructor’s Manual ca 
be procured for twenty-five cents. Thes 
contain program notes on the broadcasts. 
The series of recitals given by the Doriai 
Quartet since July, over the Columbia net 
work, Saturdays 11:30 A.M.,. EST, ha 
been most interesting. Alexander Cores, th 
first violinist, has delved deep into a cer 
tury of chamber music composition — 
America and has presented a group of di: 
tinctly worth while American works. 
If you like Negro spirituals, do not mi 
the broadcasts known as “Wings Over Jo 
dan’, heard Sundays from 9:30 to 10: 
A.M., EST (Columbia network). Sin 
January, 1938, this program has been broa 
cast without interruption. The choir 
thirty-five mixed voices was recruited fi 
ten Representatii Negro churckes in Cles 
land, by the Rev. Glenn aye Settle, ir 
‘effort to promote better amdersts nding 
tween the races. a 
The Cincinnati Conserva ; 
early in October resumed its. Be 
Saturday morning concerts (C Lu 
work—11:05 A.M. to | ms 00n, 
excellent school orch al 
semble are directed 
Kreisler. Studen 


if T HAS BEEN GRATIFYING to hay 


ILLIAM BILLINGS WAS PICTURESQUE, 
even on the streets of old Boston. An uncouth, 
eccentric prodigal, he was a tanner by trade, and 
‘obably a pretty good one at that, for at one time he 
ad his own shop. His robust, happy heart, however, 
as less concerned with the conditioning of his hides 
ian in chalking down on them little tunes that came to 
m as he worked; and there came a day when he made 
1 abrupt turn to the left and became America’s first 
-ofessional musician. 
Billings was one of God’s oddlings. Blind in one eye, 
ith a withered arm and a short leg, he was often 
evenly and unkempt about his person. He had lusty 
abits of inhaling his snuff from an open palm, of loudly 
owing and wheezing as he proceeded down the street, 
id of having his clothing always plentifully powdered 
ith tobacco dust. 
With these peculiarities, he naturally became a butt 
for the derision of the rowdies of Boston, who stood 
outside his singing classes and caterwauled in imita- 
tion of the singers. One of the town wits once 
came to him with the question, “Should snoring 
be classed as vocal or instrumental music?” 
Billings replied, “With a nose like yours it 
would be instrumental.” Billings had a 
sign over the door of his little shop, 
“BILLINGS’ MUSIC.” Some of the 
village roustabouts tied two cats by 
the tails and hung them over 
the sign, to the great amuse- 
ment of the townspeople. 


Tanner Turns 


Tunemaker 
BILLINGS WAS BORN 
in Boston nearly two 
hundred years ago, 
on October 7, 
1746, to parents 
of moderate 


means and ambitions. In his early youth he was appren- 
ticed to a tanner. When he was eighteen years old, in 
opposition to his young wife and the advising elders 
of the commonwealth, he abandoned his tannery, opened 
a music shop in Boston, and set his defiant, wayward feet 
on the unwavering road to the unknown grave in Boston 
Commons Cemetery which now houses him. 

In pre-Revolutionary 
America, there was no 
such thing as a native 
professional, and the 
Europeans, even while 
they were successfully 
stirring up sizable in- 
terest in concerts in 
the cities, were having 
a slim time of it. 

Billings managed to 
make a go of it by 
selling tickets to mu- 
sical events, of which 
there were quite a few, 
and by handling such 
musical merchandise as 
scores, strings, frets, 
and a few instruments. 

Six years after open- 
ing his shop, Billings 
published his first 
work. “The New Eng- 
land Psalm Singer” 
came out in 1770 and gained in recognition and popularity 
all that Billings’ wildest dreams could have pictured. 
This was the beginning of twenty unbelievable years 
when his wild little compositions, which he called fugues, 
would dominate the music of the churches of New Eng- 
land, even to its most remote corners. His music was 
filled with errors. He laughed at parallel fifths and 
octaves and correct resolutions, but his public was not 
equipped to be critical, 


America’s First Music Book 
AT THE TIME BILLINGS PUBLISHED 
his first book, the colonists had 
been, for a century and a half, 
droning in confusion and discord 
the few psalm songs the Pilgrims 
brought with them from England. 
One hundred and fifty years with- 
out score or instrument to guide 
them was giving the ministers 
themselves the screaming jitters. 
One preacher declared that that to 
which he had to listen on Sunday 
mornings was enough to drive a 
man to popery. Some of these 
ministers were doing what they 
could to restore the psalms to their 
original selves by bringing out their 
own editions of new or corrected 
arrangements, prefacing them with 
“rules for tuning the voice” and 
elementary instruction in the art 
of “musick.” 

Four part psalm singing was not 
Billings’ meat. He 
had a new idea. No 
longer content with 
simple harmony, he 
must needs give each 
voice its own tune, 
independent, inter- 
related. This he called 
a fugue, although it 
did not in any way 
bear out the laws of 
fugue after the man- 
ner of Bach. So bump- 
tious and excited was 
he with this miracle 
of his creation that 
he wrote: “It has 
more than twenty 
times the power of 
the old slow tunes; 
each part straining 
for mastery and vic- 
tory, the audience en- 
tertained and de- 
lighted, their minds 
surpassingly agitated 
and extremely fluctu- 
ated, sometimes de- 
claring for one part 
and sometimes foran- 
other. Now the solemn 
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Wee | for his 
Le S I on. They were vigor- 
ous, in contrast to the 
By 
VERA GAMET 


bass demands their attention; next the manly tenor; now 
the lofty counter; now the volatile treble. Now here, now 
there, now here again. O, ecstatic! Rush on, ye sons of 
harmony.” 

This was riding high, but Billings was not abashed. 
Probably totally unaware of his incompetence, and al- 
lowing his instincts to guide him, he staggered together 
his pleasant, ingenious 
little tunes witha rhyth- 
mic spark and raucous 
liveliness that were to 
emerge one hundred 
and fifty years later as 
jazz. These tunes have 
become known as “Bill- 
ings’ fuguing tunes.” 

Musically he was 
the man of the hour, 

tunes caught 


ings 


monotony of the psalm 
songs. His rhythms 
moved. His songs were 
easy to memorize for 
all their multiple con- 
struction, and they 
were not above the 
heads of the people. 
Also they took more 
expertness on the part 
of the choir than had previously been required. Many 
an ambitious village soprano, eager to show off the voice, 
must have clutched the Billings book to an eager breast 
and, in any event, have closed a not very critical eye to 
such shortcomings as might have come to attention. 


Singers’ Foibles Rebuked 

THIS FIRST BOOK WAS COMPOSED of some one hundred 
and twenty tunes covering one hundred and eight pages. 
There were hymns and anthems, and twenty-two pages 
of instructions in which he set forth such good advice 
as, “Many ignorant singers take great license with these 
trills and without confining themselves to any rule, they 
shake all notes promiscuously and they are apt to tear 
a note to pieces, which should be struck fair and plump 
as any other. Let such persons be informed that it is im- 
possible to shake a note without going off it, which 
occasions discord.” 

At this time the influence of the florid religious cho- 
ruses of the English writers of the elaborate ecclesiastical 
school was beginning to be felt in the Colonies. This was 
partly because of their introduction by foreign musicians 
who touched upon our shores, and partly because the 
singing schools which had sprung up all over the coun- 
try were interested in, and competent enough to handle, 
something more complicated than the four-part wail of 
the psalms. 

Billings’ efforts to realize the emotional and _ intel- 
lectual excitement of the fugues of the masters met with 
a better general response than a real fugue by Bach, 
which pure art at that time could have been appreciated 
in the hearts of only a few. As it was, he did achieve a 
kind of excitement and some fortuitous phrases which, 
written singly or in counterpoint, were cheerful and 
rhythmic, and an enormous contrast to, and relief from, 
what had come before them. New England never before 
had seen his like. 


A Law Unto Himself 


BILLINGS HAD READ A TREATISE or two on harmony but 
was neither impressed nor dismayed by what he had to 
learn. His first attempts at harmony were written in the 
tannery, with a piece of chalk, on sides of leather. His 
technical knowledge was crude. He rather flamboyantly 
boasted of his ignorance of the most intricate of arts, 
and did not hesitate to assume leadership. He wrote, “To 
All Musical Practitioners: Perhaps it may be expected by 
some that I should say something concerning the rules 
for Composition; to these I answer that NATURE IS 
THE BEST DICTATOR, for all the hard dry studied 
rules that were ever prescribed will not enable a person 
to form an Air. . .. It must be Nature. Nature must 
lay the foundation, Nature must inspire the thought... . 
For my part, as I don’t think myself confined to any 
rules of Composition laid down by any that went before 
me neither should I think (were I to pretend to lay down 
rules) that any who comes after me were in any ways 
obligated to adhere to them any further than they should 
think proper. So in fact I think it is best for every Com- 
poser to be his own Carver.” 

Billings grew up during those turbulent years when the 
situation between England and the Colonies was becoming 
acute. He was a friend of some of the prominent men in 
Boston who shaped the policies of the colonies during these 
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years. Governor Samuel Adams, the most 
defiant and successful agitator of them all, 
was one of them, and he must have rejoiced 
in a kindred soul as he surveyed the ugly 
little tanner roaring above the crowd and 
drowning out the choir. 

Two years before the Revolutionary 
War, Billings gathered about him, in a 
little singing class conducted at the home 
of Robert Capen of Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts, a group of forty-eight men and 
women, After the War the group grew 
larger and in 1786 was formally organized 
into “The Stoughton Society,” named for 
the little town just outside of Boston, 
where it was organized. The Society is in 
existence today and is the oldest in the 
country. The men and women were not 
cultured amateurs nor semiprofessionals. 
They were people with no cultural pre- 
tensions at all beyond a pleasure in choral 
singing, which drew them together under 
the ardent baton of William Billings. 

Billings had some ability as a leader. 
Whether he had any technic or not, he 
knew what he wanted. His own voice was 
said to be very rasping and disagreeable; 
but he had-a mental conception, an ideal, 
toward which he worked with some success. 

It was the custom of the day to exchange 
ministers from pulpit to pulpit. As the 
preachers passed through Stoughton the 
fame of the excellent singing of its Society 
spread until some time later the choir of 
the First Parish of Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, challenged the Stoughton singers 
to a contest. The Stoughton Society sent 
twenty men who sang unaccomponied. The 
Dorchestrians brought along a bass viol. 
When the Stoughtons finished up with 
singing without score or accompaniment, 
Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus, the Dorchester 
singers acknowledged themselves defeated. 
Beyond this contest there is no record that 
The Stoughton Society has accomplished 
anything very momentous, during its one 
hundred and fifty-three years of existence, 
that is more wonderful than the mere fact 
of its survival. 


The Musical Patriot 


Tue REVOLUTIONARY WaArR came on and 
Billings was one of the most fiery patriots 
on the scene. Undoubtedly a member of 
the tea dumping party organized by Samuel 
Adams in Boston Harbor, Billings carried 
on through the conflict, going into the 
camps with his hearty, cheering war songs. 
With the war actually on, the religious 
conscience of the colonies quieted down 
and Billings suited his material to his need. 
The British occupied Boston, and blandly 
he paraphrased : 


“By the rivers of Watertown we sat 
down 
Yea, we 

Boston.” 


wept as we remembered 


Then he came out with Chester. Chester 
is the war song that helped win the Revo- 
lution. Composed first as a hymn, Billings 
wrote new words for it, snapped up the 
rhythm, and passed it out among the 
troops: 


Let tyrants shake their iron rod 
And slavery clank her galling chains, 
We'll fear them not:—iwe trust in God, 
New England's God forever reigns. 


When God inspired us for the fight, 

Their ranks were broke, their lines 
were forc’d, 

Their ships were Shelter’d in our sight, 

Or swiftly driven from our Coast. 


The Foe comes on with haughty Stride, 
Our troops advance with martial noise, 
Their Vet'rans flee before our Youth 
And Gen'rals yield to beardless boys.” 


“Many a hearth and camp fire were en- 
couraged and heartened during the long 
winters of the Revolution by the singing 
of these verses. 
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The war was still on when Billings pub- 
lished his second book, Officially entitled 
“The Singing Master’s Assistant,” it be- 
came generally known as “Billings’ Best” 
and was possibly an improvement over the 
first book. It contained Chester and was 
a great popular success. Nearly every home 
and choir stall had a copy, and the Con- 
tinentals carried it from camp to camp. 


Intros pection Sets In 


By now BILLINGS DID NOT FEEL quite so 
good about his first book and he prefaced 
this one with, “Kind reader, no doubt you 
remember that about ten years ago I pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘The New England 
Psalm Singer,’ and truly a most masterful 
performance I then thought it to be. How 
lavish was I of encomiums on this my 
infant production! ‘Welcome, thrice wel- 


Old Familiar Carols Game 


mas season is ushered in by the 

singing of carols, the beautiful songs 
of Christmas, which have been handed 
down through the centuries. In this busy 
new age we hear the Christmas melodies 
over the radio, on the street, in the great 
stores, in the churches. Ofttimes we let 
other people do the singing for us, and 
some of us have forgotten the words. 

Let a musical member of your family 
conduct the following game at your Christ- 
mas party. 

Give each player a pencil and sheet of 
paper. Let each one write numbers from 
one to twelve. The conductor of the game 
will read the Christmas story as follows. 
When he comes to the music, the first line 
of a familiar carol, he will play it on the 
piano or any other musical instrument, 
without so much as a whisper of the words. 
The players will write down the words of 
each title, ere the story continues. A Christ- 
mas present could be given to the person 
with the highest score. 

“And there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus, that all the world should 
be taxed. And all went to be taxed, every 
one to his own city. And Joseph with his 
wife Mary went up from Galilee out of the 
city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city 
of David, because he was of the house and 
lineage of David.” St. Luke 2. 1-4 

And so it came to pass that one 


Ex.1 
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\" OVER THE WORLD the Christ- 


. 


when the sky was aglow with the brightest 
star that had ever appeared, 
Ex.2 
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come thou legitimate offspring of my brain; 
go forth and immortalize the name of your 
author. May your sale be rapid and may 


you speedily run through ten thousand ~ 


editions.’ Said I, ‘Thou art my Reuben, my 
first born, the beginning of my Strength, 
the excellency of my Dignity and the ex- 
cellency of my Power.’ But to my great 
mortification, I soon discovered that many 
pieces were never worth printing nor your 
inspection.” il 

Then in 1781, when the war was over 
and the soldiers dismissed, Billings brought 
out his third book, “The Psalm Singers 
Amusement.” Following this, 1786 saw the 
“Suffolk Harmony.” The star of William 
Billings was in its ascendant. He published 
a few anthems in separate editions, some 
of them becoming quite generally used. 
The Rose of Sharon was most popular 
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in a field, on a hillside, just outside 
Ex.3 


[es ig £ 
that Mary and Joseph were obliged to stop 
for the night. The inn was full, but they 
found a place in a cave in a nearby hill, 


where the cattle were wont to shelter. 
While all the world was sleeping, 


that to Mary, her first-born son, the little 
baby Jesus was born, destined to be the 
greatest 


High in the heavens, to the shepherds, 
came the sound of 


their sheep to graze under 
with one accord ; 
7 


the stars, 


and was programmed even on 
the more distinguished presentations 
day. : ‘A 

By 1790 Billings’ career was at 
There was hardly a collection of h 
that did not contain something by Bill 
He had achieved something few Amer 
composers have had the satis 
knowing. He was a part of the ¢ 
stream of the life of his times. No chau 
ism nor promptings from the side 1 
required to interest the people in whi 
wrote. He was accordingly famous 
honored, even regarded by many 
genius. ~4 


The Penumbra of Eclips 0 


But NO STAR EVER SANK more pre 
than his. Not only were better equ 
(Continued on Page 816) 
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actior 


When they came to the place where, 


the little Jesus lay, they heard the ve 
of strangers, who hailed them saying, 
Ex.10 


Reverently, they all paid their homag 
the new-born babe and went forth 
the world their wondrous story. T 
that story is still being told, and we 
end our telling of it with a Christmas 
of rejoicing, an 


“Music Is My Hobhy!” 


WALTER ROBERT SCHUMANN 


Stamp Editor of the New York Sun. Great 
grandson of Robert and Clara Schumann 


¥ OMETHING OVER TEN YEARS AGO, two dis- 
tinguished musicians plunged themselves into a lively 
discussion on the subject of music. There is no news, 
tainly, in that fact. There is news, though, in the fact 
t this chance discussion became the direct means. of 
ning the door upon a new interest and a new stimulus 
millions of Americans who otherwise might never 
‘e had it. 
Jack in the 1920's, the late Ossip Gabrilowitsch spent 
leasant afternoon in the office of his friend, Walter 
Koons, now of the National Broadcasting Company. 
k led to music making, music making led back to talk, 
| presently the two gentlemen found themselves deep 
one of those questions which can have a thousand 
wers, or none at all: What is music? The afternoon 
ied without a solution to the question, since every 
nition of music contrived to arrange itself in terms 
t took something, at least, of the art for granted. 
9ve’s Dictionary does not even list the word! As a 
iter of accuracy, the ultimate answer to “What is 
sic?” has not yet been found; but the quest has led 
something of far greater practical value than an 
tract definition. 
fr. Koons became absorbed in the question, asked a 
pber of distinguished professionals to answer it, and 
as many interesting replies. This led to his next 
ling the question to a group of non-professionals— 


ADM. R. E. BAKENHUS (RETIRED) 
Distinguished naval authority, pianist 


T he Engaging Story of How Successful Business 

and Professional Men and Women Avoid Life 

Monotony and Insure Against a Dull and 
ee 

Profitless Old Age by T aking Up Music Study 


By 
ROSE HEYLBUT 


What would be the effect on an audience 
that comprises the vastly varying backgrounds and tastes 
of the entire nation? Still, Mr. Koons wrapped himself 
in a mantle of faith; and, under his personal supervision 
there appeared, in February of 1933, an entirely new ven- 
ture in air programs. It was the popular “Music Is My 
Hobby.” It was also the first amateur program to appear 
on any major network; and, with brief seasonal inter- 
ruptions, it has continued on the air for more than six 


performers? 


years. The program has never been commercialized, eager 
sponsors being advised that the best interests of the pro- 
gram were served by keeping it as a cultural and edu- 
cational feature. It never has varied from that level. It 
never has lowered its standards to “stunts”; it never has 
been used as a short cut into professional music. The 
people who have appeared on “Music Is My Hobby” 
cultivate music strictly as an avocation, for the “after 
hours” of busy professional or business lives; they have 
come before the microphones for the sole purpose of 


sharing their enthusiasm with other amateurs, and of 
encouraging potential amateurs to join in. And thousands 
of American listeners have heard, enjoyed, and been 
stimulated to take a turn of their own at the fun of 


making music. 


A Roll of Doers 


WHAT SORT OF PERSON finds his after hour recreation in 
singing and playing? Among the three hundred odd per- 
formers who have “guested” on Mr. program, 
we find: 

The late Hayward S. Kirby, Vice President and Sec- 
retary of the Irving Trust Company. Pianist. 

Archibald MacNichol, partner in the stock brokerage 
firm of Shippee and Rawson. Violinist. 

Hartwell Cabell, prominent attorney, 


Ke Tt ns’ 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Eminent historian, geographer and excellent 
violinist 


business men, engineers, lawyers, doctors, housewives, 
and the like—in order to discover what music means to 
the average layman. And the answers bred a new con- 
viction in Mr. Koons. He saw that the 
number of people who are genuinely in- 
terested in music, who put forth efforts 
to maintain a high degree of skill in it, 
regardless of the pressure of other inter- 
ests and other work, is far greater than 
one generally supposes it to be. From this 
point on, the story becomes one of action 
rather than one of theory; and the action 
is entirely Mr. Koons’. 


The Birth of a Reformation 


He “pip SOMETHING” about his beliefs. He 
suggested to NBC that it might be val- 
uable to present a radio program which 


and cousin of 


James Branch Cabell, the writer, Pianist. (By way of 


would give pleasure to listeners at the 
same time that it accomplished three 
things: 


1. The presenting of good, well per- 
formed music without the aid of 
“big names” and professional em- 
bellishment. 

The discovery of amateurs, in all 
parts of the country, of sufficient 
skill to maintain such a program. 

3. The demonstration to the millions 

of NBC _ listeners that personal 
music making, on a@ strictly non- 
professional basis, is a tremendous 
lot of fun. 

The suggestion was received with interest, but also 
with doubts. How would a program of amateur music 
“go over” with people who turn on the radio for enter- 
tainment? Would there be enough first rank amateur 


do 


PROF. VLADIMIR KARAPETOFF 


W orld-famed electrical engineer 


parenthesis, Mr. Cabell demonstrated that his musician- 

ship goes deeper than a mere playing of notes. Although 

he plays from memory, the music was placed before him 

at his broadcast. In the nervous excitement, from which 
(Continued on Page 824) 
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N THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLE 
| you will find a spot at which there are 

no less than four foreign notes. This 
four-ply suspension (actually unprepared 
suspensions, or appoggiaturas) makes a 
terrific wrong, as you can hear for yourself 
when you play it, and the listening ear is 
heartily relieved when the wrong is righted. 
It is from The Raven's Wedding, an Old 
Norse Air 


The places marked by +’s are merely 
passing notes. It is at y that the quadruple- 
barreled suspension takes place. These four 
foreign notes appear “out of the blue” and 
are therefore to be classified as “unprepared 
suspensions.” 


Another Foreign Note— 
the Pedal Point 


WHENEVER WE RUN ACROss a three-note or 
four-note suspension, such as the one just 
illustrated, we are apt to raise questioning 
eyebrows at the suggestion that all four up- 
per notes are wrong, and only the bass note 
correct. We are reminded all too forcibly 
of the old gag about “everybody being out 
of step but father.” And our skepticism be- 
comes even stronger when we meet pas- 
sages in which a multiple suspension is pro- 
longed—in which the bass note solidly 
stands its ground for several measures 
while the other notes above it move in 
groups of two, three or four, as if they 
were complete chords in themselves. 

Take this passage, for example, from the 
Prelude No. 22, from Volume I of “The 
Well-Tempered Clavichord” by J. S. Bach. 


If we ignore the monotonously repeated 
B-flat in the bass, we can explain the har- 
monic structure of these measures very 
easily. Only three chords are used: tonic 
triad, subdominant seventh chord and lead- 
ing tone seventh chord in the key of B-flat 
minor, with a few passing notes and sus- 
nensions thrown in for variety. But if we 
try to fit that repeated B-flat bass note into 
our theory, it explodes. Most of the time 
B-flat simply does not belong there. 

There is another, different way in which 
we can explain the presence of the con- 
tinual B-flat bass. We can say that the en- 
tire passage has as its underlying harmony 
the tonic triad—B-flat, D-flat, F—and that 
all the other notes are suspensions or pass- 
ing notes. According to this viewpoint the 
entire phrase is one grand, prolonged sus- 
pension which plays. its game of hide-and- 
seek and finally comes to rest on the chord 
which has been so insistently hinted at by 
the B-flat bass. 

Every passage of this sort can be looked 
at from two angles. It all depends on your 
particular viewpoint of the moment, whether 
it is “father” or “the rest of the regiment” 
which is out of step. The question need not 
trouble you, however, for it is just about 
as immaterial as the more famous question 
concerning the chicken and the egg. The 
monotone bass effect happens to be a well- 
recognized phenomenon in music; it goes 
by the name of pedal point; and if you can 
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~The Threshold 
of Music 


By LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


Assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch 


Foreign Notes—And “Chords” 
That Are Not Chords 


Part II 


This article 1s the fifteenth in a series on 


“The Doorstep of Harmony.”’ 


The first 


appeared in The Etude for January, 1938. 


recognize it and label it as such, that is 
enough. 

Why “pedal point”? Because this device 
first became popular in organ music. As 
you know, the low bass notes of an organ 
are played by stepping on a row of large 
wooden pedals, arranged in keyboard fash- 
ion. When an organist wants to play a 
passage which sustains a single bass tone 
through shifting harmonies, he holds one 
foot motionless on a bass pedal while his 
fingers roam the keyboard. Hence, the ef- 
fect has come to be called a pedal point, 
or, sometimes, an organ point. 

The chief effect of a pedal point is to 
emphasize the home key by constantly re- 
minding us of its presence even when the 
harmony tries to wander into other fields. 
Most pedal points hammer away. at either 
the tonic or the dominant note. 

One of the simplest and most effective 
pedal points is the drone bass so character- 
istic of Scotch bagpipes. These instruments 
impart a primitive insistence as well as a 
certain discordant gaiety to the music they 
play. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan harmonized many 
of his tunes with drone bass accompani- 
ments. The scores of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas are well sprinkled with them, in 
the manner of this quotation from When a 
Merry Maiden Marries, from “The Gon- 
doliers” by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


Ex.3 


These measures are reproduced by special 
permission of Mr. D’Oyly Carte, owner of their 
copyright. 

Simple tonic and dominant harmonies, 
enriched by the sustained F in the bass. In 
both the second and fourth measures the 
sustained F is foreign to the chord above it. 

One of the greatest and most stirring 
pedal points in the literature of music is 
the monotone hammered out so ominously 
by the kettle-drum and string basses at the 
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very opening of the “First Symphony, in 
C Minor” by Johannes Brahms. 


For a more restrained use of pedal point 
we can turn to the Russian symphonist, 
Tschaikowsky, In the opening movement of 
his “Pathetique Symphony” he introduces 
as his second theme an eloquent, soul-bar- 
ing melody for the violins (probably an old 
acquaintance of yours) which moves above 
rich, shifting harmonies; and beneath it all 
the bass- viols hold) alow, unobtrusive 
tonic D, like an anchor to windward in a 
stormy sea.’ Listen for this the next time 
you hear the symphony. ° 


Foreign Notes That Fail to 
Become “Naturalized”’ 


BEFORE WE LEAVE THE SUBJECT of foreign 
notes there is another point worth mention- 
ing. We usually think of a foreign note as 
being like a mistake which needs to be cor- 
rected. If a composer upsets us by permit- 
ting a foreign note to intrude, he is obliged 
to pacify us forthwith by “resolving” that 
note into one which belongs to the chord, 
thereby replacing discord with concord. It 
sometimes happens, however, that a foreign 
note has only a fraction of an instant in 
which to correct itself, and fails to take 
advantage of that brief interval. Or, again, 
it happens that even if the note has plenty 
of time to change it hangs on until the last 
minute, just to tease us, and then, before 
it has had a chance to move to the spot 
where it belongs, the chord beneath it 
changes. When this occurs, the wrong re- 
mains uncorrected. 

Ordinarily this would be annoying to a 
musically trained ear. But if the first chord 
happens to be a chord of motion (disson- 
ance), and the second a chord of rest (con- 
sonance), we are perfectly willing to allow 
the composer to skip the job of making 
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ing the discordant chord-of-motion n 
a peaceful chord. To illustrate: 


Instead of Ex. 5a, we are willing t 
cept Ex. 5b; and instead of Ex. 5c we 
willing to accept Ex. 5d. 

In the F major example the fore 
note is A. It ought to move to G in or 
to become a part of the dominant seve 
chord, but we are willing to let our ima 
nation fill the gap left by the composer 
long as the dominant seventh changes ir 
the tonic triad. 

In the F minor example the foreign ne 
is E-flat, and the chord is the domina 
ninth chord of F minor. Here, too, t 
resolution of the foreign note can be wit 
held, since our imagination will complete 

It might be interesting to speculate 
to how in the first place, composers gair 
the idea that they could omit the “natur 
ization” of a foreign note. Perhaps 
discovered, as did Shelton Brooks in 
The Darktown Strutters’ Ball, that on ee 
tain occasions the music proceeds too rz 
idly to permit a graceful resolution, 2 
that under such circumstances it Sour 
better without any resolution at all. 

The very first note, E, of the opent 
phrase of the chorus (on the word “Tl 
is a foreign note. On the word “be” 
moves downward with proper decorum 
the chord-note, D. So far, so good. 
when the phrase is repeated eight meast 
later, the foreign note, E, (on the sylla 
“re-”) comes in at a later point in | 
measure than it did the first time. It ] 
no time for decorum, no time to pause 
D on the way down to C. So what does 
do? It brazenly skips D and leaves 
foreign note unresolved. Yet somehow 
result sounds perfectly all right. The to 
chord is enough to satisfy us. 

Here is another case of an uncorrec 
mistake, in which we meet the same do 
nant seventh chord and the very sai 
foreign note, in the First Movement of t 
“Symphony in D minor” of César Fran 
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This quotation is reproduced by the 
mission of B. Hamelle owner of its copyri 
There are three things in this Fra 
quotation which deserve our attention 
First, the deft modulation in 
opening two measures by which t 
-organist-composer of St. Clothilde la: 
‘us suddenly, yet gently, in the key o 
major. A great help to him in 
ing this shift of tonality is the alt 
chord marked x, for it enables hi 
» slide from one key into the oth 
half-tones. atte 
Second, we should noti 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 
WILLIAM U. REVELLI 


FAMOUS BAND LEADER AND TEACHER 


CONDUCTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BAND 


Getting the Right Music 
for Your Band 


The Need of Care in Editing the Band’s Music 
“By 
WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


FAL BANDSMEN long have been working toward 
the general recognition of the band as a musical 
/ medium whose excellence is on a level with that 
ur symphony orchestras. Much progress has been 
» in this direction, and yet it is our belief that one 
e final steps to be taken, in order for bands to achieve 
ndard of musical performance equal to that of our 
r symphony orchestras, is to manifest greater care 
iting band music. A great deal depends on the sheet 
usic placed before each member of the band, for it 
s guide—a mute indicator of what he should play. 
cently we have heard several programs by summer 
srt bands whose personnel constituted the “who’s 
of the band field. Those bands, usually of seventy- 
pieces each, left nothing to be desired in the way of 
umentation, balance, and musicianship. Yet the gen- 
musical effect of the concert by each group was in 
instances quite unsatisfactory, due to a noticeable 
of careful editing of the selections performed. 
ith the symphony orchestra the problem is not acute. 
the most part its repertoire includes music written 
essly for orchestra, and there is much less need for 
ig than in the case of the band. Attention has to be 
1, often, to bowings, phrase marks, and occasionally 
umentation, even in the orchestral repertory, yet not 
ie extent of the band music. 
cent band transcriptions and arrangements, to be 
are, to a great degree, improvements over editions 
e past. Publishers, composers and arrangers are de- 
ng of commendation for their attainments in better 
compositions and arrangements. It cannot be denied, 
ver, that there remains a tremendous amount of 
literature which stands in need of careful editing and 
langes to make it appropriate for and adaptable to 
modern bands. This is particularly true of many of 
» compositions arranged earlier than the last ten or 
n years. 
ecifically, in many arrangements of the past, the 
umentation, conceived as it was for the small munici- 
or military band, did not satisfactorily fulfill the 
tions of the original score. Very frequently certain 
; were omitted, and in some cases entire parts dis- 
ed with. On examination we might find that the 
iger took the liberty of changing the voicing. For 
iple, an operatic aria belonging to the baritone or 
> may have been assigned to the cornet or oboe. This 
of thing is indefensible, and indicates a gross stupid- 
r incompetency on the part of the arranger. 


The Important Question 


HE MATTER OF EDITING band music, we do face two 
fant questions: “Shall we try to retain so far as 
ble the mood, character, and effect of the composer’s 
al composition? Should we preserve band music 
a regimented mediocrity?” 
arranger has many problems to solve in tran- 
x orchestral material for band. His ability in 
g, his musicianship, and his wide knowledge of 
literature in all of its phases, all are so vital 
2e very musical values of our bands stand in the 
ce. The efficacy and accuracy of his editing and 
ing have a powerful influence on the band audi- 


ence. And yet we can find important orchestral works 
which have been transcribed for band in such a manner 
as to cause us to surmise that the transcription was made 
from a piano score, or that the arranger had never seen 
the orchestra score. 

What, then, should be our considerations in the editing 
of band arrangements? What shall we look for? What 
can we do to insure an improvement, if we lack the ex- 
perience and confidence that our editing and incident 
alterations are proper and authentic? We can give care- 
ful attention to the following items, all of which have a 
profound effect upon band performance: 


1. Instrumentation 

2. Phrasing 

3. Articulation 

4. Proper distribution of chords to all choirs 


ei 
“ ey ~ 


MUSIC FROM COAL, WATER AND AIR 
Here is a transparent, non-crackable clarinet played 
by a member of Phil Spitalny’s famous all girl orches- 
tra. The material is Lucite, a modern chemical miracle 

made by Dupont from coal, air and water. 


5. Voice changing of certain instruments 
6. Balance of parts 

7. Tempi 

8. Keys 


In the first place we must overcome the tendency 
toward heavy parts—generally the thick parts should be 
considerably thinned. Tempi are frequently inaccurate and 


misleading, as marked on conductor’s score and _ indi- 
vidual parts. Occasionally the keys selected by the ar- 
ranger are not conducive to best results. Particularly in 
the case of music of the classical period do we find our 
band arrangements “over-scored.” If the works of Mozart, 
Haydn and other composers of the era are to be played 
at all by our bands, due consideration must be given to 
keeping them in the character and style intended by the 
composer. Otherwise, this music should be restricted to 
the orchestral performance for which it was originally 
written. 

We do not wish to imply that our bands cannot satis- 
factorily perform music of this classical type, nor that 
its performance by bands is inferior to that by orches- 
tras; but too often arrangements for this type of music 
fail to prove sympathetic to the composer’s conception 
of his selection. Usually one fault lies in thick scoring. 

Along this line, it appears a point of logic first to 
become familiar with the life, personal characteristics, 
environment and background of the author of a musical 
composition. One must understand the effect and influence 
of his teachers, his contemporaries, his ideals. The in- 
formation acquired allows for an authoritative and accu- 
rate line of reasoning in bringing about desirable changes 
in parts. Of course, this comes under the head of “mu- 
sical history” and of musicology in general, yet the im- 
portance of the subject cannot be overestimated. 

Secondly, an interesting task preceding the actual edit- 
ing of the band score is that of becoming familiar with 
the authentic orchestral score of the composition, pro- 
viding one is available. Perhaps the purchase of piano 
or organ score would be otherwise useful. These scores 
are indispensable and are excellent guides and aids in 
editorial work. If one is not thoroughly familiar with. the 
selection, the purchase and study of the best phonograph 
recording of the number are suggested. After becoming 
acquainted with the composition, one can turn with some 
confidence to the matter of studying interpretations, 
instrumentation, tempi, and so on. 

Need for Accuracy 

IN USING A PHONOGRAPH RECORD, here again there must 
be the certainty that the recording is accurate and au- 
thentic. In the past the exigencies of recording often 
had an adverse effect on tempo, balance, and dynamics; 
but the advances in sound technic have made these re- 
cordings quite satisfactory. If the record is newly pro- 
duced, or the composition new, one has an excellent 
means of hearing a selection performed by the world’s 
greatest conductors and finest orchestras. 

Perhaps we can best show cause for the claim that 
editing is of untold importance in band music by specific 
instances. Some time ago a valuable lesson in the matter 
of authenticity of score was exhibited. All orchestra and 
band players are familiar with the Overture to “The 
Barber of Seville.’ In our library are three orchestral 
scores, all German, and three orchestral recordings of 
this overture. All of us have heard it played innumerable 
times, and many have played it again and again. Yet how 
many are aware that in the Allegro Vivace (which, in- 
cidentally, is never played vivace) measures two and 
three should be played thus: 


Ex.1 


It will be noted that there are only two eighth notes 
in the last beat of the third measure, instead of the three 
which almost always are played. As a matter of fact, it 
is written as a group of three eighths on every score and 
part in all of the band arrangements which we ever 
have seen. This same error is made, naturally, wherever 
this particular motif reappears in the same movement. 

The three German scores in our possession all called 

(Continued on Page 821) 
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THE ETUDE 
MUSIC LOVER'S 
BOOKSHELF 


—= By B. MEREDITH CADMAN 


Realizing that many of our readers may have difficulty in securing 
the books listed in this department, THe EtupE Music MAGAZINE 
will be glad to furnish its readers with these books at the price given, 
plus the slight charge for transportation and delivery. 


Origins of Musical Time 
and Expression 


The Oxford Press, which we are told 
is the largest publishing business in the 
world, issues all manner of books, and 
among these are many permanently val- 
uable works. That’ is, they have more of 
the nature of having been written with 
the definite objective of collating and pre- 
serving important scientific records, rather 
than of making readable books. “Origins 
of Musical Time and Expression,” by Dr. 
Rosamond E. M. Harding, is a work of 
distinguished scholarship. Its opening chap- 
ter deals with “The Metronome and Its 
Precursors.” She traces the origin of mu- 
sical tempo to the Augustine monk, Zac- 
coni, who in 1592 selected the human 
pulse, or heartbeat, for the standard of 
time. Thus in ordinary tempo there was 
one pulsation for every half measure in 
an Allegro assai. In an Allegretto there 
was one pulsation for every quarter note. 

After Galileo’s discovery of the employ- 
ment of the pendulum, Le Pére Mersenne 
worked out in 1736 the length of a pendu- 
lum for measuring time. The first machine 
for counting time, before the invention of 
Maelzel, was the Chronometre of Etienne 
Loulié. This was described and pictured 
in 1696, in a book called “Elements ou 
principes de musique.” A copy of this book 
is in the University Library at Cambridge. 

Dr. Harding’s book serves to indicate 
how great was the struggle to bring order 
to a system of metric measure in music. 
Gradually she takes us through the ele- 
mental efforts toward the development of 
musical instruments, and of the provisions 
for a suitable notation to express the music 
required. 

The footnote documentation of this work 
is an indication of the enormous amount 
of research done by the author. Often these 
notes alone occupy over half of the page. 
She has uncovered much that is very quaint 
and interesting to the scholar. The early 
use of the pitch pipe in England is very 
amusing. Quoting from a book, with its 
venerable and curious syntax and spellings: 
the Scholar asks, “How shall I know the 
right sound of any key, so as to sound it 
neither too high nor too low?” The Master 
replies, “If you would Key a Composition 
of various Parts for any Quire or Com- 
pany of Singers and have not a Pitch-pipe 
nor any Instrument depending. First, take 
a View thro’ the whole Composition and 
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try if you can sound the whole highest 
Notes of the upper Parts above the Key- 
Note, and also the lowest Notes of the 
Bass-Below; which if you can do without 
squeaking or grumbling, and all other 
Voices perform clear and smooth; then 
may your Song be said to be pitch’d in 
a Proper Key; for it is a general Maxim 


among Musicians, That, ‘A Tune well 
Key'd, is half sung.’” This is the advice 
of one William Tans’ur (1746), in his 


“A New Musical Grammar; or, the Har- 
monical Spectator.” 

“Origins of Musical Time and Expression” 
By Rosamond E. M. Harding, Ph. D. 
Pages: 115 

Price: $4.25 net 

Published by: Oxford University Press 


“How to Sing for Money” 


HIS IS PROBABLY ONE OF 

THE FRANKEST titles ever given 

to a book. The author breaks down 
right on the cover and confesses that sing- 
ers actually accept money for their services. 
The book should have been properly dedi- 
cated to “Little Tommy Tucker, who sang 
for his supper.” In the good old Victorian 
days the artist, after performing, stroked 
his Napoleon III goatee and left the hall 
with a look of complete disdain for filthy 
lucre, only to glance eagerly in the en- 
velope secretly handed him to see whether 
he had been offended with the right num- 
ber of guineas. Now, that is all over, and 
we have a three hundred and sixty-nine 
page treatise upon the best method by 
which the vocalist can assay the public for 
shekels. 

The author puts aside all hyprocrisy, as 
well as tradition, at the outstart and goes 
directly for the cash in the shortest and 
most practical manner.. Apparently Charles 
Palmer, a popular writer famed for his 
work in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, was 
the professional “ghost” who frightened 
this remarkable and very readable book 
out of the long Hollywood experience of 
Charles Henderson, ASCAP, one of the 
best known song coaches of Los Angeles, 
who trained Gracie Allen, Deanna Durbin, 
and scores of other film prima donnas, in 
“how to put a song over.” Henderson 
knows his business from every standpoint. 
He has written ten acknowledged song 
hits. He has been closely associated with 
Vallee, Waring, Kostelanetz and Billy 
Rose, in “putting over” their programs. He 


has handled the vocal end of many of the 
best known film shows of Hollywood. 
More than this, he had a sound training in 
classical music as a background. All jok- 
ing aside, he should surely know “the art 
and business of singing popular songs suc- 
cessfully.” He tells, among other things, 
“How the Microphone has Changed Sing- 
ing Technic’; “The Six Song Types and 
What they Demand from the Singer”; 
“The Six Spotlights of Popular Singing”; 
“How to start Shaping a. New Song”; 
“Faulty Pitch: the Hazards and Cures”; 
Bringing a Song to Life’; “The Heart 
of Showmanship’; “Swing Singing”; 
“How to Pick Your Songs’; “How to 
Audition”; ‘Records, Transcriptions and 
Television” ; “Singing for Pictures”; “Stay- 
ing on Top”; “This Matter of Agents’; 
“Publicity”; and scores of other things 
without a knowledge of which the singer 
can hardly hope for a share in the swift 
stream of dollars which seem to gush from 
the golden cinema geysers of Hollywood. 

This is in no sense a book on vocal cul- 
ture. The writer confesses that he never 
has attempted “to improve upon Deanna 
Durbin’s glorious voice,” but “I do teach 
her how to sing popular songs.” He inti- 
mates that this means work and hard work. 
He writes, “There is no pill that will put 
you to sleep and let you wake up in front 
of Rudy Vallee’s mike.” His definition of 
popular songs as “songs with ‘foot appeal’ 
which boys and girls may sing to each 
other as they dance” is a lively use of 
words to make a very clever picture. Torch 
songs are “songs of strong passion, un- 
requited love and the like.” Rhythm songs 
are those “to be sung to strict dance 
tempo’; while swing, or hot, songs are 
“characterized by use of the written melody 
primarily as a point of departure for rhyth- 
mic variations of a spontaneous nature.” 

As far as purely vocal requirements are 


DEANNA DURBIN 
Miss Durbin was coached in practical singing details by Charles Hend 
This is a “still” from her famous film with Leopold Stokowski “100 Men 
a Girl.” 


concerned, the qualifications of the 
descend in the scale thus: 

1. Operetta Singer 

“Trained and excellent quality” 

2. Torch Singer 

“A good voice not necessarily trait 
3. Ballad Singer 

“A pleasing voice” 
4. Rhythm Singer 

“An accurate voice” 
5. Swing Singer 

“Practically ‘no voice’” 
6. Comedy Singer 

“Voice requirement zero” 

This coincides with our own cinema ¢ 
servations, but you must read Mr. He 
derson’s book in detail to get the full a 
complete facts. One surprising bit of née 
is that Bing Crosby “can do a professiot 
job in all six song types.” The writer de 
not state what might happen if Bing shot 
get all six of his types mixed. 

“Your Voice and What to do about ] 
is an admirable chapter. In fact, as 3 
went page by page through the book 1 
developed the conviction that, if the vo 
teachers of America were to make a cal 
ful study of this very different and ine¢ 
santly interesting work, there would 
far more acceptable singing done in Ame 
ica; and singers in the home, the club a 
the church would again captivate the pub 
mind. Mr. Henderson has provided t 
remedy for those who are mercilessly*bor 
by songs and singers that have no ratiot 
significance. Even the most sophisticat 
musicians will rejoice in an escape from t 
absurd artificiality with which some sin 
ers, who should know better, attempt 
interpret master works. Perhaps it wot 
be a good idea for some of our grand opé 
companies to hire Mr. Henderson and § 
what he can do with some of those endle 
Wagnerian monologues. We remember | 

(Continued on Page 811) 
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Various Matters 


gain, I must ask the readers to be competition for them. 
ent with the head of the Table for his from places where the possibility of find- 
mess in getting ‘round to them. Ques- ing a competent teacher is just about zero. 
s are piled sky high; and still they Thousands of people love music but can’t 
e. Every teacher has his importunate learn it any other way except through a 
lem which, of course, demands imme- correspondence school—like the engineer in 
© solution. It is hard to realize in com- the interior of the Philippines, a gold miner 
to a magazine like Tue Erupe, for in the mountains of Venezuela, soldiers and 
-h the material is prepared two months marines 
advance of each issue, that several Alaska, a radio operator on a freighter, 
ths must pass before you can have and a patient in your hospital in 
1 the speediest reply. Therefore, the Arbor! 

- remedy we can suggest is that you “We don’t try to prepare anyone for 
cipate your pressing problems a year in Carnegie Hall. 
unce—send them on—and you'll have for more than two years. 
answers when you need ’em! you 
yy snooty remarks concerning corre- and instrument makers by supplying them 
idence schools of music inspired several with a market of 700,000 potential buyers ?” 
ng letters putting me “on the spot.” Whew! 
R. K. writes, “If you understood the that letter, and respectfully take my hat 
k we are doing for the musical world off to the correspondence schools. 
would see us in a different light. to the statement, 
rything a teacher says can be written; can be written,’ 
of course it must all be very accurate, often not what the teacher says but how 
only after years of experience have he says it; 
learned to express ourselves so that plays it for the student—how he sounds, 
greatest number will grasp meanings how he looks. These are things that count 
translate them into action. We cannot most; and that is why a good instrumental 
srstand why most teachers are so teacher is indispensable to the interest and 
7’ us, for we make practically no success of the pupil. 


of * *e Xx 


eachers in my summer classes often rates, ; t 
¢ unusual and provocative questions. short period, with the understanding that 
you will give a longer lesson whenever 
, of course, you can incor- 


e are a few of them: 


Vhat about the necessity for giving possible. urse, 
time? Do you recommend teaching porate the longer period into your regular 
ents a longer period than the lessons schedule. 
for? Some teachers I know work “Can you suggest help for an adult who 
“s a week overtime with their pupils. finds 
own students learn of this and expect knowledge of harmony?” 
also to give extra time after the reg- 1. 
lesson.” keyboard; 
ake warning from Alice’s “Jabber- 2. Playing parts of pieces from memory, 
nd in the lap or on the arm of a chair—first 
d by half or whole measures, single handed, 
“Beware the Overtime, my son then hands together; 
The brain that tires, the claws. that 3. Get Lilias MacKinnon’s “Music By 
catch; Heart,” by far the best book ever published 


ky,” and recite daily: 


-and shun “When, in daily practice, is the best time 
fhe clumsious paws that snatch.” to work at technic? How long ought one: 


seware ‘the Time-For-Nothing Bird: on memorizing. 
i a ; - to spend om it?” 


here you have the whole matter in a Contrary to the usual opinion, I do not 
shell!” Like the preacher, who futilely consider the first period of the day’s prac- 
es his congregation for an hour, tice 
re a poor teacher if you cannot get. codrdinated, i 
- points over within a reasonably short vagrant: therefore, after a brief “warming 
p,” by playing fortissimo chords in various 
process of piano playing, the sat- positions and leaps, or slow, rich tone ex- 
‘point is reached very soon. Even ercises, practice should be given over to 
students should not be held longer memorization or working out new pieces. 
hour at a sitting. And certainly, After about an hour, or just before fatigue, 
pupils should not be kept longer rest ten minutes and then tackle technic. 
or forty-five minutes, even if Muscles will now respond more easily, and 
lasting results will follow more quickly. 
For practically all students, a good rule 
is to spend approximately one third of the 
total day’s practice on technic. 

will iis “Do you believe in doing quite a bit of 
| teaching by rote? It has -always seemed 
to me that the sooner ‘they’ can read notes, 
. the better.” ‘wink 
You bet it ist Note oad? totes: bese the 
‘sez I.” How many of us 
1 sacrifice and have slaved and despaired with pupils who 
peiceterme have been taught exclusively by rote for 
e case of _ months, or sometimes years! It is easy to 

time teach reading even to very young children. 


of concentrated effort. In the com- 


cts are well diversified. 


Our students come 


None of our courses goes 


we help publishers 
I certainly learned a lot from 
“everything a teacher says 


let me repeat that it is 


and then, afterward, how he 


charge the regular amount for a 


memorizing difficult, 


Much playing without looking at the 


ideal for technic. Muscles are un- 


very beginning, ‘ 


THE TEACHERS ROUND TABLE 


Conducted Monthly by GUY MAIER 


NOTED PIANIST AND MUSIC EDUCATOR 


Correspondents with this Department are requested to limit their Letters to One Hundred and Fifty Words 


There is no longer any excuse for excessive 
rote emphasis. I myself advocated it years 
ago, but know better now. If, from the 
first lessons, children are given assignments 
to play without looking at the keyboard, 
both reading and listening will develop 
naturally. 

“Ts it better in teaching to leave off 
hearing some numbers when time goes 
quickly, and to do what you can as thor- 
oughly as possible, or should one plan to 
hear everything even though sketchily? I 
give forty-five minute lessons.” 

Neither plan should be followed exclu- 
sively. I advocate, rather, a combination 
of both—the first half of the lesson devoted 
to working toward finish or perfection, the 
latter half to skimming the surface of var- 
ious assignments. If this is done, it is not 
necessary to cover the entire list of the 
week’s exercises, etudes and pieces. And 
this goes for the advanced students as 
well as the others. 


. To show Round Table colleagues what 
responsibility is ours in influencing young 
people in the choice of a career, I quote 
the following portion of a letter from a 
young man, with my reply. How long and 
how strong such influence can be is shown 
by the fact that the concert he mentions 
was given five years ago! Which proves 
that we often do not know how seriously 
we can bias a young life—either toward 
happiness or maladjustment. Here’s the 
letter : 

“Tf it is wrong. to devote one’s time and 
energy to. many fields, then I’m guilty in 
the first degree. My greatest interest is 
in music, and for that I have you to blame, 
at least indirectly..Since the day I attended 
your recital at the High School, my inter- 
est in and love for music has developed. 
But, Iest you think I am a wild eyed 
maestro, J must confess that I am quite 
unable even to strum my hair melodiously. 
I regard music as thé greatest medium of 
artistic expression that exists. I claim to 
be artistic, but my talent is fettered, etc., 
etcs—” 

My reply: 

“T hope you will be extremely cautious 
about choosing a career. I have known 
many. young people with decided leanings 
toward the arts, and indeed with a certain 
amount of talent in several different artistic 
fields, but without the ability to concen- 
trate on any one of them enough to make 
a success of it. 

“Before long, you must try to find out 
in what branch of the Arts, if any, your 
talent is outstanding: then, having discov- 
ered this important fact, shear off all non- 
essentials and spend the next half dozen 
years of your life mastering the technic of 
this art. Then, if your gifts warrant it, and 
if you have been sufficiently intelligent and 
industrious in developing them, you may 
emerge an artist. 

“From what you write, I fear it is too 
late to choose a career in music. Almost 
no one ever succeeds unless he possesses 
first rate talent which has been carefully 
developed from childhood.” 

May I add that it is my policy to advise 
even very talented young people to follow 
a musical career only if an inner urge 
compels them to eat, sleep, and (especially) 
work in music, day and night. Or, I tell 
them, “If you can live contentedly without 
music, don’t become a musician. It’s too 


exhausting, too exacting.” These may be 
hard, realistic words, but they have saved 
many an aspiring young person from mak- 
ing a tragic misstep. 


oe * * k * 


Now, listen to a happy musician, A. C., 
who writes from Virginia: 

“IT think I have caught something of 
your enthusiasm. Certainly, I am seldom 
without ideas—never bored. My pupils are 
not little artists, but they love music. My 
greatest challenges are the ones without 
that indefinable something called talent. 
They make me think of the quality some 
women are born with, ‘Oomph; ‘It; or 
what have you. Because all the gals don’t 
have it doesn’t mean that they can’t make 
themselves into charming, delightful people. 
I work much harder over those struggling 
children who show a pathetic eagerness to 
make music, once you have broken through 
the inferiority shell, than I do over the 
little darlings of the gods. I encourage 
every tiny improvement, and squander dol- 
lars and dollars on prizes for them. When 
I see a child, with no more sense of rhythm 
than a Barnum & Bailey seal, decide for 
herself to. take two lessons a week instead 
of one; and another, who couldn't pick up 
a tune with a derrick, confidently join a 
Junior choir, I feel like Joan of Arc. Isn’t 
it dreadful that the threshold of this beauti- 
ful world of music is still barred by so 
many pedagogs who can’t see beyond the 
text books? 3 

“That is what I hope I’m getting—a 
realization what a music teacher's job 
really is; and for that I am eternally 
grateful.” 

Ue Ok ERD Lk 


In other words, a teacher should not be 
judged by what he has accomplished with 
the gifted student—the one out of ten—but 
with the nine others, the indifferent, shy, 
poorly coordinated, aspiring ones whom he 
has taught to play well and to love music. 
That’s what I call teaching; and that’s why 
A. C. and the rest of us wouldn’t change 
our profession for anything in the world! 


* * * * & 


Transposition 


I would like to ask about trans- 
position. My teacher says to read 
one or more degrees up or down, 
depending upon the key you are 
transposing to. It seems to me that 
when we get to transposing to a key 
perhaps five or seven degrees from 
the original, it will make for inac- 
curacy as well as make it very dif- 
ficult. Is there any other tried and 
proved method for transposing ?—M, 
W., Colorado. 


As art is my profession and piano 
playing and teaching are hobbies, I am 
not as skilled in transposing as I 
should be. Can you tell me the best 
method of teaching it and about 
how long it takes to be able to 
transpose at sight? The position I 
am trying for this summer neque 
that I transpose at sight.—E. G, 8., 
Long Island. 


Do not worry about transposing any 
piece more than a major third up or down, 
for it is almost never necessary to exceed 
that interval. 

For elementary transposition I like 
Buenta Carter’s new “Transposition Pat- 
terns for the Piano,” a series of forty-one 
short, five minute lessons, very thoroughly 
worked out through harmonic and melodic 
analysis. 
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e ‘Erl hing’ 
of Schuber 


As Transcribed for Piano by 


FRANZ LISZT 


Waster 


By 


MARK HAMBOURG 


Eminent Piano Virtuoso and 


Teacher of London 


‘\CHUBERT’S SONG,. the Erl King, might well 
be claimed to be the most famous song in all the 
world of classical music. Certainly its dramatic in- 

tensity, and the wonderful manner in which the music fits 

the words, never have been surpassed in any composition 
for voice with pianoforte accompaniment. That the Erl 

King was written, in its original form, as early as the 

winter of 1815, near the close of the young composer’s 

eighteenth year (he was born January 31, 1797), is suff- 
ciently astonishing; for in it he shows musical powers of 
an emotional range which one might expect in a man of 
genius in middle life, who has been through much ex- 
perience, but scarcely in a boy but out of adolescence: 

Thus Schubert’s strength of creative imagination is one 

of the mysteries of his personality; for nothing in his 

rather everyday life could have accounted for it. It was 
inborn, a mighty power of musical expression. 

The words of the Er! King, which are by Goethe, are 
themselves of great beauty and literary distinction; and 
Schubert’s musical setting is so perfect and just in feeling 
that, if possible, it even enhances the splendor of Goethe’s 
idioms. 

In all his songs Schubert shows three supreme qualities : 

First, the absolute suitability of his music to the 
words. 

Second, his skillful use of unexpected modulation. 

Third, the fitness of the accompaniments to the 
subjects. 

These, by their surety of agreement, create a special 
that surrounds the words and them 
more meaning. 

Schubert was, without a doubt, the creator of the 
modern German song, as we envisage it today. 


atmosphere gives 


An Unpropitious Premiére 
Tue Erl King had, however, no great success 6n its 
first appearance when Schubert brought it to the Imperial 
School, where he had been educated, and his friend, 
Holzapfel sang it there with the composer accompanying 
him. But later on an amateur singer by the name of 
Gymnich produced it at a private party where it made 
such an impression that the audience then and there 
decided to publish it at their own expense. It was first 
performed in public when Gymnich sang it in Vienna 
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THE LEGEND OF THE ERL. KING 


From the Steinway Collection, reprinted by courtesy. Copyright. 


on January 25, 1821, with Schubert on the platform and 
playing the accompaniment. Ever that date the 
song, rl King, has maintained its place in the forefront 
of vocal literature. 

As a young man, Franz Liszt, the great pianist and 
composer, met Schubert in Vienna, and remained always 
an ardent admirer of his genius. Liszt has been always 
justly famous for his transcriptions for the piano of 
works originally created for other mediums; and amongst 
the best of these arrangements are those of a goodly 
number of Schubert’s songs. So successful was Liszt in 
this art that he shed a new light on any song which he 
transcribed. 

The arrangement of Schubert's Erl King, which we are 
now to consider, is one of Liszt's finest efforts at transcrip- 
tion; and in it he has preserved all the drama, the tragic 
atmosphere, and the eeriness, which make the combined 
words and music of this song such a masterpiece. 

There has been no great dramatic singer who has not 
made it his or her pride to interpret at some time the 
Erl King. The best performance of it which I have heard 
by a man was that of the celebrated Lieder singer, Lud- 
wig Wullner; and from a woman it that of an 
equally fine singer, Alice Barbi. 


since 


was 


The Song a Drama 
WHETHER PLAYING OR SINGING the Erl King, it is im- 
portant to bring out the various personalities: of the 
Father, tranquilizing, reassuring; the Erl King, persuasive 
and elflike; the Child, frightened and anxious; the 
Narrator, impartial. 

The accompaniment is turbulent, excepting when the 
Erl King holds the stage, when it becomes caressing and 
eerie; and when the Father speaks, when its agitation 
moderates considerably. 

The first fourteen measures of the composition consist 
of a prelude to the entry of the voice in Measure 15. 
These fourteen measures must be played with abandon- 


ment, having regard to the mysterious and dramatic 
tents of the song to come, so as to put the audience 
fitting frame of mind to react to tension and apprehen 
In the present transcription by Liszt, of the music 
piano alone, the same mood should prevail in these + 
teen opening measures, and every effort should be 1 
to create an atmosphere of sinister excitement. 

Care must be taken not to start too loudly the t 
octaves in Measure 1, but to make a rise and fall in 
in every second and third measure up to Measure 8: 
crescendo up to the third beat in one measure, and 
decrescendo down to the last beat in the succes 
measure. The triplet octave passage in the left han 
measures 2, 4, 9, and 11, must give as much as pos 
the effect of legato. I advise playing the triplet oc’ 
in the right hand during the first five measures; the 
measures 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, as follows: the first ei 
note of the triplet to be played as written as an oc 
but the second one only as a single note on the lowe 
taking this G with the second finger, whilst the | 
eighth note of the triplet is played again as an oc 
that is, as written. This way of executing the t1 
octave figures gives a more elastic feeling to the rh 
of the passages and also prevents fatigue of the wrist. 
it can be played exactly as written, if preferred, o 
written in the music as ossia. Every time these t1 
octave figures occur during the composition, they ca 
executed in the same manner, either as I have sugge 
or as written in the copy. 

The octave D, in the bass, on the third beat of 
second measure, should be stressed a little; and alsc 
top note of the octave A in the treble, on the first be 
Measure 6; and the B-flat occupying a similar positic 
Measure 7. Stressing should mark also A on the third 
of Measure 7, but with less volume of sound; an 

(Continued on Page 809) , 
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do not play this pieee stiffly; make it graceful and emotional, or play it not at all2”’ Watch the sustained notes. Grade 4. 
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This fine transcription was in The Etude a dozen years ago and is repeated in response to alarge number of requests. 
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The “Erl King” of Schubert 


(Continued from Page 784) 


st note in Measure 8, all in the treble. 
| Measure 14, the last group of triplets, 
_ E-natural, and B-flat, must be brought 
it in the right hand; and I play the B-flats 
ith the left hand. Also the F-sharp in 
e treble, on the first eighth note of 
easure 15 must be made prominent. 


A Weird Tale Is Started 


N THE LAST BEAT of Measure 15 the 
arrator begins his story. To make this 
ssage more effective, and to assist in its 
ecution, I have revised the distribution 
the right hand and left hand parts: This 
vision, as engraved in the music for this 
aster Lesson, starts on the last beat of 
easure 15 and continues through Measures 
, 17, 18, and 20. 

Having arrived at Measure 32, the execu- 
mm may be again made easier by taking 
e lower G’s of the triplet octaves in the 
eble—all except the first one—with the 
it hand; and these triplets must be played 
idly, to convey the feeling of fear in the 
hild. From the last beat of Measure 36, to 
easure 40, the tempo should be rather 
ower; the wildness should die down; and 
th the triplet accompaniment and the 
ng, which now is in the bass, must sound 
ore calm and soothing; the Father is 
ying to reassure the Child. 

At Measure 40 the music returns to the 
iginal fempo. In Measures 41, 42, 43, 44, 
, 47, 48, and 49, I make the same dis- 
ibution of the parts as was recommended 
r Measures 15, 16, 17, 18~-and 20. 
Throughout the piece, the notes of the 
mg, wherever placed, must penetrate 
rough the accompaniment; and a different 
ne quality should be introduced to suggest 
ch personality being presented. 

On the fourth beat of Measure 41 it is 
e Child who has the melody; so the tex- 
re of the sound must be lighter, but 
aught with foreboding. The Father an- 
vers the Child in Measure 51, and onward 
Measure 54; and these measures must 
played slightly slower, with a singing 
id tranquilizing tone. The bass notes in 
easures 55 and 56 must be done without 
ry pedal. They must be played lightly and 
stinctly, with very abrupt staccato. 


Enters the Villain 


T THE END OF MEASURE 57 the Erl King 
‘gins his song, when the music must be 
ano in tone, but very significant and in- 
stent, the rise and fall of the melody being 
very marked. The interpretation of 
part of the piece must be seductive, 
essing, with something of the Puckish, 
id, if possible, an unearthly spirit about it. 
pedal must be taken sparingly, and 
ged carefully as marked, before each 
harmony. This will tend to give an 
fect of lightness to the music. A crescendo 
iould be made from the last beat of Meas- 
*e 62 up to the second beat of Measure 63; 
again, from the last beat of Measure 
} there should be a swelling of tone up to 
s first beat of Measure 66, and yet an- 
her from the second beat of this measure 
to its third beat. 
hroughout the succeeding measures, up 
Measure 72, the marking of the chang- 
of the pedal must be exactly followed. 
Measure 72 the tone rises to an in- 
forte, for the Child cries out in 
; and all the next eight measures 
t be played with vehemence. 
ere is a further crescendo in Measure 
ith accents on all the notes of the 
n Measures 75, 76, 77, 78, and the 
beat of Measure 79, as marked, the 
ed notes being the half note E-flat, 


* me 


* 


the dotted quarter note E-flat and the eighth 
note E-flat in the treble of Measure 75; 
eighth note D and quarter note A in Meas- 
ure 76; quarter notes B-flat, A, B-flat and 
B-natural in Measure 77; the half note C, 
dotted quarter note C-sharp, and eighth 
note C-sharp in Measure 78; and also the 
first note, D, in Measure 79. An accent on 
the first octave D in Measure 80 brings 
the appeal of the Child to a close, so the 
music should calm down as the Father tries 
again to pacify the little one. In Measures 
81 to 87, therefore, the bass notes, which 
are the melody, should be played piano, but 
with warmth of tone. 


The Drama More Grip ping 


AT THE END OF MEASURE 86, the Erl King 
appears again, and from here on to Measure 
96 all the melody is given cajolingly in 
piano tone, but with proper regard to the 
rise and fall of the music. At the last two 
eighth notes in the treble, in Measure 92, 
there is a sudden drop in tone; and, pro- 
ceeding to Measure 93, there should be a 
hesitation in tempo, and an emphasis on 
the first octave G. The melody then re- 
sumes its tempo, flowingly and with ex- 
pression, until the phrase culminates on 
the first two beats of Measure 96, with a 
rubato ending. From Measure 97 onward 
to Measure 105, the ever increasing fear of 
the Child must be denoted in the perform- 
ance of the music, by means of unevenness 
of tempo, and of accents where marked, 
and by a feeling of hysteria in the execution. 

A slight rallentando in Measure 111 will 
give emphasis to the end of the phrase 
which represents the Father’s further efforts 
to quiet the Chi/d’s nervousness. On the last 
beat of Measure 116 the Erl King’s music 
returns, and in Measure 117 a little stress 
should be given to the first chord on E-flat, 
with some slowing down of the tempo. The 
tone rises as the music becomes more im- 
passioned, and in Measure 122 the render- 
ing should be very dramatic, the statement 
of the melody be given with great emphasis, 
and the tempo much retarded, 

From Measure 123 onward the original 
tempo is resumed and a spirit of frenzy 
should be introduced into the performance 
here, until the third beat of Measure 128, 
when the music becomes somewhat slower 
and, in Measure 129, somewhat ponderous, 
as though depicting the poor Child as over- 
come with the lassitude of despair; then 
eventually, in Measure 130, it arrives at a 
distinct rallentando, as to mark the 
horror of the situation. 

From Measure 131 to Measure 139 the 
music must be performed with ever grow- 
ing speed and wildness, but there must be 
no forgetting to bring out the melody in 
the right hand, and to work the whole 
statement to a crisis on the dotted quarter 
note octave on G, in the treble on the third 
beat of Measure 139, with a big rallentando, 
almost like a fermata. Measures 140, 141 
and 142 should be played with rushes of 
tempo, as if to give an effect of panting 
and straining; but on the last beat of Meas- 
ure 143 the music should get slower again, 
with a weary feeling, as if the Father 
realized the calamity which had happened. 
In Measure 145 there is a slight crescendo 
on the first beat, and then a diminuendo, 
whilst in Measure 146 the notes in unison 
must be played in declamatory style, but 
softly, as if they were spoken. 

The last two measures of the piece, 147 
and 148, explain themselves: no hope, no 
consolation; the tragedy is complete. The 
two final chords should be played very 
abruptly, with just touches of the pedal. 


so 


* * 


Schubert's ‘Unfinished’ symphony was not left wifinished because of his 
th but because he lost interest in it; he wrote two or three symphomes 


¢ gave that one up.”—Rupert Hughes. 
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THE SINGER'S ETUDE 


Edited by Eminent Specialists 


For Artists, Teachers and Students of Singing 
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Wherein a Famous Teacher of Noted Singers Explains 
the Vocal Muscular System and Its Operation 


Part I 


ANY TEACHERS AND SING- 
M ERS have no knowledge of what 
the vocal cords really are, so for 
their benefit it will be well to explain them. 
They certainly are not cords, but the 
callous edges of the Thyro-Arytenoid. 
When seen with the laryngoscope, they 
look more like bands and, when healthy, 
are pearly white. In length, they are about 
three-fourths of an inch in the man and 
about one-half an inch in the woman, vary- 
ing irom one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an 
inch in width. 


every high tone ought to diminish into the 
falsetto, the finishing touch of a tone. To 
do this smoothly, is one of the finest points 
of a singer’s art. 

As it is more difficult to swell from the 
falsetto into the body tone; this should 
not be attempted until the diminishing has 
been perfected. This action, swelling from 
falsetto, is accomplished by combining the 
muscles of the body tone and the outer 
neck muscles in focusing the tone on the 
vocal cords, thus making the voice most 
powerful and ringing. 


VOCAL CORDS IN PHONATION 


(As seen with the Laryngoscope) 


Low Voice 


The Germans call them Stimmbaender 
(voicebands) which I believe more clearly 
expresses their nature. 

The Crico-Arytenoids come into play 
when singing ppp, in which case they act 
alone, that is, the edges of the Thyro- 
Arytenoid, and not the body, are brought 
into play. 

By this action the so-called falsetto is 
made. We say “so-called”, as that term 
has come down to us from before the in- 
vention of the laryngoscope, and even to- 
day it is frequently used. Previous to the 
discovery of that great invention, the so- 
called falsetto was supposed to be made 
with the edges of the ventricals, for which 
reason they were called “False Vocal 
Cords.” 

By examining the cords with the laryn- 
goscope, we find that all musical sounds 
are made on the vocal cords and reflected 
into the resonance chambers, where the 
quality (timbre) is developed, and the real 
value of the voice established. However, 
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Medium Voice 


High Voice 


The old Italians called this manner of 
tone production “voce mista” (mixed 
voice). I cannot conceive of a tone being 
mixed; so I call it a combination tone, as 
it is constructed by a combination of the 
muscles. 

The Germans have no love. for the 
falsetto, and most of them insist that all 
tones should be sung with the Brustton 
(chest tone) as being the acme of voice 
culture. This method usually ends in dis- 
aster to the Thyro-Arytenoid, which soon 
finishes the singer’s career. 

Many fine artists can sing well with 
loud voice, and also with soft, but cannot 
go from the one to the other without a 
decided click; this is on account of a too 
sudden relaxing of the Thyro-Arytenoid 
before connecting with the Lateral-Crico- 
Arytenoid, 

The outer muscles, being controlled by 
the mind, assist the inner muscles. If we 
relax the outer muscles at the same time 
the tone is being diminished with the breath 


pressure, this click will gradually disap- 
pear and a smooth and natural transition 
will result. In some instances it may take 
many months before the inner and outer 
muscles act in harmony; but this is worth 
striving for, as attaining a perfect diminish 
by a correct muscular combination not only 
lengthens the usefulness of the voice into 
old age but also prolongs life itself; for, 
to sing artistically, we must have the breath 
under control. Space will not permit the 


entrance of this important subject of 
breath control at this time. 

Pitch Production 
THE MANNER IN WHIcH PitcH is ac- 


complished on the vocal cords is still a 
much disputed question. Some claim that 
the high tones are produced by narrowing 
the space between the Thyroid and Cricoid 


in front; and again others insist that this 
is accomplished by an exactly opposite 
mode. 

Pitch will be described here just as 


Dr. Merkel explained it to me, namely: 
Each tone should have its exact position 
on the cords, every time it is sung, and 
this is accomplished by breath pressure, 
the various inner muscles governing their 
action with the assistance of the ear. 

I have found that, with nearly all pupils 
who have not studied nor sung very much, 
nor used their voices to any great extent 
in imitating unnatural sounds, the vocal 


1. Nodula 


cords function according to Dr. Merkel’s 
theory: The low tones are focused on the 
posterier end—the middle tones on the 
center, the high ones on the anterior, or 
front of the cords. 

The violin is perhaps the nearest in- 
strument by which to describe how pitch 
is made with the voice. The open string 
on the violin yields its lowest tone, the 
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higher the fingers are placed on the finger 
board, the higher the tone, as thereby th 
vibrating part of the string has beer 
shortened. 

We find the same principle can be ap 
plied to the voice; but, unlike the violin 
no visible mechanical explanation can bi 
given. All sounds made by the voice, mus 
be controlled by the ear. 

The teacher should know the constructio1 
and function of the Vocal Muscular Sys 


tem, in order to detect the change taking 
place on the cords. The orifice indicate: 
the position on the cords where in forme! 
years the several so-called registers were 
formed. Some teachers. had their pupil; 
practice the registers separately, until each 
could be clearly distinguished. This made 
a very uneven quality of voice, whic 
not only disturbed the tone but also playec 
havoc with the fibrous continuation of the 
Thyro-Arytenoid Muscle. I therefore con 
demn the use of the name register, 

The voice ought to be trained to p 
from one of the orifices (so-called re 
ters) to the other, without a notic 
change. This usually can be accompli 
if soft singing with relaxed throat is 
sistently practiced. 

If by loud singing, the voice is foree 
beyond the orifice, the fibres are liable t 
become bunched, which ultimately beco me! 
a nodula. The nodula most frequently a 


iy 
pears about one-third from the fr 
the cord. Until recently the re 
nodula was supposed to be left 
surgeon, and this is still (J am s 
say) recommended by some. | 

That the node can be removec 
tain exercises, I have proven 1 
Thinking my experience in th 
help others, who might, perhap 
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Little vocalists love these simple 
melodies. Quaint lyrics and illus- 
rations by Johnny Gruelle, cartoon 
reator of Raggedy Ann; happy 
nusic by Will Woodin and Charles 
Miller. Both books used by teach- 

Purchase these Raggedy Ann 
»00ks today! 
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on the method, it may be well to give 
some reason for my specializing on this 


subject. 
While studying with Dr. Merkel, he 
often spoke about the Saenger Knoten 


(singer knots) and their cause, but never 
mentioned how they could be removed with- 
out a surgical operation. 

After coming to America in 1878, I 
had as a pupil Dr. Jefferson Battman, a 
noted throat specialist. At that time the 
doctor had a patient who had nodes; and, 
as he did not favor any kind of operation 
on the cords, my advice was asked as to 
their removal by vocal exercises. 

It occurred to me that, if by forced sing- 
ing the fibres were bunched, an opposite 
action might bring them back to normal. 
Dr. Battman was enthusiastic, and asked 
me to try the experiment. I did, and was 
successful. 

The nodes of this patient were about 
one-third from the front of the vocal cord. 
The Thyro-Arytenoid bulging at that 
point, no orifice was visible. The patient 
was asked to produce a hum. He could 
make no sound whatever; only breath 
passing from the cords could be heard. 
He was urged to keep trying for a week. 


By that time a screechy sound was heard, 
which by the end of a second week became 
a small musical tone. 

It thus became evident that we were ac- 
complishing something, especially when I 
observed the orifice showing itself. We 
now began to apply my theory of forcing 
the orifice back with a stronger voice in 
glissando. By working conscientiously and 
consistently with this method for about 
two months, the nodes gradually disap- 
peared. 

3y this method, I have then re- 
moved the nodes from many artists, some 
under the observation of well known throat 
specialists, who have given me their writ- 
ten testimonials. 

At my age, it would seem that 
in that line is about finished; but as there 
is still considerable investigation required 
to reach final results, it is hoped that some 
younger person with ambition may 
some light in what I have written and 
thereby be inspired to seek further proof 
that voice culture should be primarily 
The Correct Manipulation of the Vocal 
Muscular System, and perhaps prove that 
singing may be reduced to a_ positive 
method. 


since 


my task 


see 
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elderly gentleman at a grand opera per- 
formance, who, when his wife said, “Look, 
the lights gradually going out,” 
growled, “T wish I could too.” 

More than this, we are sure that vocal 
teachers, themselves, would certainly learn 
how to make more money in teaching, by 
reading this book. Henderson knows all the 
tricks, voice range, diction, applause end- 
ings, routines, bringing a song to life, 
checking and polishing, picking songs, and 
singing for the radio. In fact, there is 
hardly anything of a practical nature in 
popular singing that he has not touched. 
Just glance at what he does to Love in 
Bloom in Chapter VIII and you will com- 
prehend what we mean. In fact this is a 
different book from anything that has 
hitherto been written, because it comes out 
of the heart of a new world. It will give 
the reader a new respect for the immense 
amount of detailed preparation required to 
present a song “on the film” or “over the 
air.” 

This new world has a language all its 
own, a patois and a technology just as in- 
dividual as that of the Boule’ Miche (that 
inimitable district on the left bank of the 
Seine) which, when mastered, we are told 
makes one indisputably a Parisian. What 
a delight this vocabulary, which Mr. Hen- 
derson discloses in a glossary of several 
pages, would be to H. L. Mencken, who in 
his “American Language” welcomes ex- 


are 


soto voce, 


pansions of our national lingo. For instance, 


we learn that “to lay an egg” is to fail to 
impress, in other words, to “flop.” A “lick” 
is a short improvised melodic phrase, usu- 
ally fitted with meaningless syllables by a 
Swing-singer ; “off the cob” means “corny,” 
and if you don’t know what that means 
you turn back and discover that “corny’’ is 
“out-of-mode, dated, unsophisticated, rural,” 
an epithet which may be applied over night 
in the fast moving studios of celluloid and 
ether. “To chirp” is to sing; and “Black 
and White” refers to standard semiclassical 
songs. “Boogy-woogy” is a type of “hot” 
music derived from Negro piano players, 
featuring a melodic moving bass. A “dog” 
is a published song w hich has failed com- 
mercially. To “hype-up” is to stimulate, 
while “out in the ally” means standing too 
far away from the microphone. “Proppy” 
is obviously artificial. If you want to refer 
to vocal hokum it is called “schmaltz.” One 
of the best in the glossary is “clambake,” 
which evidently means a vocal mix up or 
mess. Here certainly is a new field for a 
Berlitz School. You will immensely enjoy 
reading the glossary. 
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So thorough and so comprehensive are 
the chapters dealing with the radio and 
with the moving pictures that this book 
will probably remain for years a kind 
primer to those who desire to sing before 
the mike or the Kleig lights. We very 
highly recommend it for this purpose. The 
author has a particularly clear style, and 
the reader will have no uncertainty as to 
just exactly what Mr. Henderson means. 

We can picture the horror with which 
the teacher of other days might have re- 
ceived this book. “Commercial! Mercenary! 
Inartistic!” Not a bit of it. Singing is 
something to be heard. If it gives pleasure 
and satisfaction to a great number of peo- 
ple, it accomplishes its purpose. This book 
will go a long way to help thousands of 
singers to do this. There still remains a 
great place for the master teacher of great 
Lieder and great roles. 

One of the most carefully worked out 
and best features of the book is the twenty- 
eight page appendix upon diction. Any in- 
telligent pupil with fair advancement may 
get the value of the price of this book from 
the appendix alone, even if it cost $4.00 
instead of $3.95. 

“How to Sing for Money” 
By Charles Henderson, ASCAP 

(“ghosted” by Charles Palmer) 

Pages: 369 
Price: $3.95 
Publishers : Inc. 


George Palmer Putnam, 


Die Improvisation in der 
Musik 


This new work which hails from Switz- 
erland is a history of the Development 
and Psychology, of Improvising. It is 
printed in the German language, which 
lends itself to such a scientific dissertation 
upon almost every phase of the art of 
improvization. There are seventy-four ex- 
amples. It is without doubt the most com- 
prehensive and well balanced philosophical 
presentation of this subject we ever have 
seen. 

The author, in his voluminous work 
which is accompanied by footnotes of refer- 
ences in many different languages, shows 
fine scientific penetration. Particularly in- 
teresting is his chapter upon “Der In- 
strumentate Tonraum.” 

“Die Improvisation in Der Musik” 
By Ernest Fernand 

Pages: 465 

Price: $10.00 

Publishers: Rhein-Verlag 
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B® ©. Secrets that Make Singers Popular 
Revealed by Vocal Coach of Stars 


Your voice may be far better than that of 

many who sing for radio and movies, yet 
they make big money. Why? Because they know 
what to sing and how to sing it to win fans and 
get contracts! They know how to get auditions; 
what the ‘‘mike’’ will do to and for the voice; 
they know the practical side of the singing busi- 
ness! Now this immensely valuable knowledge is 
yours. Charles Henderson, famed Hollywood vocal 
coach, tells you everything it takes to make @ 
successful singer, all in a fascinating, fast-mov- 
ing, easy-to-read book of 379 pages. It’s the first 
book to tell you how to make a hit in putting 
over popular songs; first book that gives you the 
real “‘inside’’-on singing for radio, movies, dance 
orchestras, night clubs and recordings—/first book 
that tells you clearly and completely what to do 
to turn a singing voice into big time money. Helps 
you whether you have a voice teacher or not. 
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Praised by Critics 

‘An immensely illuminating: discussion 
ar as know has never before been 

a matter of fact many an aspiring 

ind in it much food for thought. 

“Pac ks an incredible amount of infore 
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Amazing Reviews 
*“Canny appraisal of the ins and outs of 
NEW ORES R: ‘It works, and so will you 
Pp a singer who ‘an put the Henderson lore into 
actice."” ETUDE: **Har« lly anything of practical nature it 
has not touched. We recommend it highly.’’ 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Think of the hundreds of dollars 
you’d pay for a year’s coaching 
by Charles Henderson, vocal su- 
pervisor of such screen hits as 
“That Certain Age,” “Second 
Fiddle,” “Star Maker,” and air 
hits like the Texaco and Ches- 
terfield programs. Here, packed 
between the covers of this in- 
valuable book, is the very 
knowledge and all the secrets he 
would teach you. You can own this 
book—learn the secrets of successful 
singing—for only $3.95 on a money- 
back guarantee. Don’t wonder how 
others turn their voices into cash, 
find out. Send coupon now, 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM, INC. 
Box 20990, Hollywood, Calif. 


Send me at once ‘“‘HOW TO SING FOR MONEY." I will 
“ty postman $3.95 plus few cents postage. If not de- 
fighted, I will return book in 5 days for full refund. 


pt te Magazine: 
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af you send $3.05 with this order WE pay post- 
age. SAME REFUND PRIVILEGE.) 
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The Threshold 
of Music 


(Continued from Page 780) 


to C, then—realizing that it has left A 

still unresolved—returns to A. By this 

time it is too late. Another measure is 
ready to begin. The harmony changes, 

resolving from the dominant into a 

peaceful tonic. And where is the mel- 

ody? It has been caught napping, and 
is still resting serenely on its same old 
perch, A. The melody of these last four 

measures might almost be called a 

soprano pedal-point, so stubbornly does 

it keep to that single note. 

As we have just seen, it often happens 
that a foreign note does not find its proper 
niche until after the chord underneath it 
has changed. We ran into just that situation 
in the last two examples. In each of these 
cases the note never reached the niche at 
all. Sometimes, however, it happens that 
the note does reach its proper niche, but 
not until the chord has changed. When this 
happens, we have the effect of the melody 
being one jump behind the harmony, and 
unable to catch up. This is illustrated in 
Kiss Me Again, from “Mlle. Modiste”, by 
Victor Herbert. 

If we simplified this melody down to the 
bare harmonic framework, it would go like 
this: 


This quotation, and the one from the “Con- 
certo in F” by George Gershwin, are reproduced 
by permission of the Music Publishers Holding 
Corporation, owner of their copyrights. 

In “a” there are just the chords alone 
without any melodic line above them. In 
“b” we have the same chords, each em- 
bellished with a foreign note which moves 
at once to the nearest chord-note. And in 
“c” there are the chords again. This time 
the foreign notes on F-sharp and C delay 
their movement down to the chord-note 
until the chord below changes. 

The third way, c, is the one in which 
Victor Herbert chose to handle the situa- 
tion. In doing so he gives the listener credit 
for being able to follow his line of thought, 
even when he leaves part of it unsaid. In 
the time of Haydn and Mozart such free- 
dom of musical style was not allowed; but 
in the music of recent years similar com- 
pressions of thought appear frequently. In 
fact, certain aspects of modernistic music 
are to be explained simply as a further, 
logical development of this method of tak- 
ing for granted, and hence compressing or 
eliding, a musical line of thought. 

Let us examine one more quotation, from 
the First Movement of the “Concerto in F” 
by George Gershwin. 

x Ok 
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The third measure sounds quite modern- 
istic, as if it were composed of ninth, 
eleventh and thirteenth chords. But if we 
examine the first two measures closely we 
will find a different explanation. For in 
these two opening measures the composer 
has introduced an inner melody which runs 
in thirds. When this subordinate melody 
reaches the third measure it produces double 
suspensions galore—and these suspensions 
are the cause of the dissonant effects. This 
particular measure is a splendid example of 
the doubling-up of musical ideas. In it, you 
will notice, each chord makes its appear- 
ance at the very moment that the suspen- 
sions in the previous chord resolve, instead 
of waiting until after the suspensions have 
already resolved. 

The chords after the double bar are not 
a part of the “Concerto in F.”’ They have 
been added as an appendix to the quotation, 
to show how the third measure would have 
sounded if it had been written by a strict 
composer of classic times—one who in- 
sisted on having all his foreign notes 
naturalized before proceeding with the next 
chord. 

Now that we have investigated suspen- 
sions, appoggiaturas, anticipations, passing 
notes and pedal points, and also some of 
the ways in which composers use them, our 
excursion into the field of foreign notes is 
completed. But we should not dismiss them 
for an instant from our minds, for these 
harmonic Argentines, Portuguese and 
Greeks play important roles in the drama 
of music. Whenever we are confronted with 
harmonies that cannot be analyzed as 
chords composed of piled up thirds, we 
shall have to look for the presence of 
foreign notes. 


Clapping the Rests 


By GLADYS M. STEIN 


To AROUSE THE INTEREST Of young piano 
pupils in rests, the writer has tried the fol- 
lowing plan of clapping rests with excellent 
results. 

To illustrate this idea take the four meas- 
ures from An Invitation by Dorothy Gay- 
nor Blake, shown here. 
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Show the pupils how to release the keys 
gently, directly after the third count in the 
first measure, and then how to clap their 
hands exactly on count four where the 
rests come. The second measure is a repeti- 
tion of the first. In measure four the keys 
are released after the second count, and 
the hands clapped on both the third and 
fourth counts. 

This type of practicing develops an un- 
derstanding of the time value of rests; a 
feeling for rhythm; increases keyboard 
sureness; and appeals to children because 
of its activeness. 
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“No matter at what level of musical culture a man or woman may be, 
the mind of cach individual turns instinctively toward good music.” 
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~—-Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 


VOICE QUESTIONS Answered 


» By DR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 
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No question will be answeredin THE ETUDE unless accompanied 


by the yull name 


and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


A Telephone Operator Who Wants to 
Sing in Opera 

Q. I am twenty-one years old, and I have 
been singing for nearly a year. My range is 
from D below middle C to G above high OC and I 
am being trained as a coloratura soprano. I 
sing scales on vowels with a free, relawed 
throat, but when I sing words tighten my 
throat and make it almost impossible to sing 
the songs. Is this an uncommon fault? Is 
twenty-one too late to start training for a 
career in opera? Everyone else seems to have 
begun at sixteen. I am a telephone operator ; 
and often, after two or three hours work, I 
develop a slight, dull ache deep down in my 
throat. Will the continuous talking in my 
work have a bad effect upon my singing? 

A. The slight dull ache deep down in your 
throat seems to indicate that your speaking 
voice does not issue freely from your throat 
into. your mouth and so out into the “air. 
Apparently you are stiffening all the speaking 
muscles of the throat, inside and out, jaw, 
tongue, buccal muscles, and perhaps even the 
uvula and soft palate, The fact that you are 
able to sing upon the vowel sounds and not 
the words suggests the same thing. Before 
you can have much success as a singer you 
must learn how to speak. Form your vowel 
and consonant sounds, in both speaking and 
singing; easily, comfortably and delicately, 
without any undue stiffness of any of the 
muscles involved. Watch the outer muscles 
of the throat in a hand mirror, when you 
practice, and endeavor to correct any strain 
that you perceive. This is a difficult thing to 
overcome ; but time and careful practice will 
do it if you have good teaching. Have a heart 
to heart talk with your teacher about it. It 
would have been better if you had commenced 
your musical training earlier; but you must 
study all the harder to improve your singing, 
your knowledge of languages, your musician- 
ship, and your stage deportment, to:make up 
for the lost time. 


The Young Tenor Who Has Forced His 
Voice 

- I am a boy seventeen years of age, 
with a robust tenor voice. I have been compli- 
mented by very reliable persons on my talent 
of production and musical sense. I have been 
sacrificing my throat and voice to an effective 
performance, for about three years, and con- 
sequently I force to a great excess. I am six 
feet tall and weigh one hundred ninety 
pounds, and I have good breath control but 
am unable to sing without injuring my throat. 
So that I become hoarse quickly. Is there any 
method or exercises to overcome this condi- 
tion? How can I know. that my teacher is 
reliable and correct? All the teachers I have 
had are entirely different and disagree with 
one another.—M. E. 


A. In spite of the facts that you are six 
feet tall and weigh one hundred ninety 
pounds, you are still a boy and your voice 
is not entirely settled. Apparently you have 
been encouraged to sing too loud, too high 
and for too long a time, just because you 
are strong and have a good natural voice. If 
you continue to sing so forcefully, you will 
soon develop a tremolo; then you will com- 
mence to sing flat upon your high tones; and 
next they will become difficult, harsh and 
uncomfortable. It is astonishing, to say the 
least, how much rough use a young voice will 
stand, but eventually it will commence to 
show deterioration, as I have pointed out. 
You must revise your method of voice pro- 
duction. Never force, but try for freedom of 
emission, a sensation of comfort in the throat, 
jaw and tongue, and no tremolo, Purity otf 
tone must be sought, rather than volume of 
sound. No book can completely cure you, al- 
though it can make suggestions to you re- 
garding your production. Read many of them 
and learn from each. You can tell whether a 
teacher is helping you or not by his results. 
If you dane ate under his instruction, he is a 
good teacher for you. If not, find another. 


Baritone with a Short Range 

Q.—I am a baritone of twenty-two, who 
sang soprano as a boy. I have been told that my 
voice has a rare quality, but my range is 
comparatively small being from F the first 


space below the staff to H the second leger ~ 


line above, Bass Clef. I have been told by 
some teachers that this range can be extended, 
but it seems almost impossible as my top F’s 
and Gs are so tight and strident. What is 
the best method to extend the range up- 
wards ?—W. F. G. 


A.—Are you sure you are a baritone and 

not a bass? Decide this first before you attempt 
to enlarge your range. 
. From your letter I should judge that you 
‘sing the upper F’s and G's with too much 
breath pressure, relying on force rather than 
placement to produce them. As a result they 
sound thin, strained, and, in the singer's slang, 
“too open.” Read what I have written to 
L. A. M. and K. T. in this and last month's 
issues of THE Prupe. ; 

To increase the range of the voice without 
hurting its natural good tone quality requires 
skill on the part of the teacher and brains 
and patience on the part of the penile Try 
to discover a — example of the former, 
and cultivate the latter. : 


The Young Singer Again 

Q. My daughter of twelve and one ha 
years wants to be a singers She is well a 
veloped and often is taken for fifteen. SI 
has a mature voice, reaching the high C. 
watch her carefully, care jor her voice wi 
plenty of cod liver oil and rest and_ spinae 
Will you please advise me if you think I a 
on the right road to give her a chance 
be famous? She occasionally has asthma, b 
her breathing is better in the West. Will y 
please recommend a teacher to me in 
Angeles. She is taking piano lessons 4@ 
plays pieces of the third grade—Mrs. J. B. 

A. I have answered the questions of an} 
ous mothers in THrn Erupr on several ¢ 
casions. Please get these answers and re: 
them. It is very exceptional for a young gi 
at twelve and a half years to have a voi 
sufficiently developed to stand the work 
serious voice lessons. Be very patient a) 
careful with her. Have her taught pian 
several foreign languages and watch h 
physical health, Give her a thorough sche 
education, and look after her manners 
speech and behaviour. There is plenty of tir 
for her to learn to be a good singer. It is o 
vious that it would be very bad taste for T! 
Erups to recommend any special voice teach 
in a region where there are so many. 


Class: Lessons 

Q. I can afford only class lessons. There a 
six girls in the class all around sixteen yea 
of age; but our advancement is not so gre 
as if we could afford private lessons. 


1. Do you think this class will help me— 
my singing? . 

2. Although my voice is powerful, I can g 
no volume at all on @ of the second linea 
A of the second space in the treble staff. Wh 
causes this, and is there a remedy? ] 

38. Some days my voice is deep and low, li 
a contralto; but on other days it is very hig 
like a lyric soprano. Is this natural? Is it | 
asset or a liability? My range is from F bele 
middle OC to D above high C.—E. B. 


A.—1. Class lessons should help you, pI 
vided you have an experienced teacher and t 
other girls in the class have voices as go 


“as*your own. Do not forget that one lear 


from hearing others. Therefore listen and lea 
from every possible singer you hear either’ 
person or over the air, ‘ 

2. It is very difficult to classify a voice fre 
a description alone. To hear it is much saf 
and better. But, as far as I can judge fre 
your letter, first, you have a natural mezz 
soprano, or even an alto yoice; and secon 
you carry the so-called chest register too hi 
up to I’-sharp or G. Upon the lower tones ys 
are able to make a powerful sound; but at 
you change into the so called head regist 
and the resulting tones are thin and weak. Yo 
teacher must warn you against singing 
chest tones too high in the scale, and shou 
show you how to blend these registers. It 
a long and somewhat difficult process, Db 
unless you accomplish it, you will never be 
finished singer, and you will always have } 
irregular scale. * 

8. Your range as quoted is a very long © 
Perhaps you are making the mistake, qui 
common among singers, of including all 
low notes you can growl, and all the high Ol 
you can squeeze out, no matter how ugly th 
may be. The practical and real range 0 
voice includes only those tones that are pli 
ant to hear and easy to produce. The rest ¢ 
useless, because the audience will refuse 
listen to them. You cannot be both a contr 
and a lyrie soprano. With the help of | 
teacher make your choice and train your 
accordingly. 


The Violoncello as Vocal Guide 

Q. I know a man of forty who 
have been a singer instead of an organi: 
has a range from H-flat on the first lin 
low the bass staff to B-flat above 
IIe has a wonderful legato and p 
beautifully. Is he a tenor or a bass or 
tone? He studied and played the 
for ten years. He studied singing by pl 
slow scales on the violoncello and 8 
them at the same time. Would you 
this style of study?—D. K. 


A. A man who plays the violon 
must have a very sensitive ear 
musical nature. His appreciati 
quality and of differences of pi 
extraordinarily acute. Given such 
a man who combines talent, educa 
good natural voice with an ¢ 
sing, and his own energy, taste 
will guide him safely, He is thi 
that proves the rule. He ens | 
voice and compares his tones’ 
tone of the instrument bil 
never listen to themse ‘ate 


I would 
his method to others 
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CRECENT PRECORD CRELEASES 


‘By PETER HUGH REED 


NE WONDERS whether Joseph 

Joachim, the famous violinist for 

whom Brahms wrote his “Concerto 
in D, Op. 77,” ever played as magnificently 
as Jascha Heifetz does in his recording 
(Victor set M-581). We are told that 
“Joachim played it with love and devo- 
tion.” But that is exactly the way we would 
describe Heifetz’ performance in the as- 
toundingly realistic performance of Victor. 
Assisted by Koussevitzky, and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the violinist has made 
record history in his projection of this 
great work; for, at the same- time that he 
achieves superb technical brilliancy, he also 
plays with an unsurpassed tonal richness 
and communicative warmth. 

Another great historical recording may 
well be that of Ernest Bloch’s “Concerto 
for Violin,” which is played with flawless 
artistry by Joseph Szigeti with the Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra under the direction 
of Charles Munch (Columbia set M-380). 
Although modern in spirit and harmonic 
background this work has none of the 
offending psychoses and neuroses of so 
much new music; instead it is romantically 
impassioned, richly rhapsodic and intensely 
human in its sentimental feeling. 

Less compelling perhaps, but none the 
less rewarding, are Toscanini’s perform- 
ances of the elfin Scherzo, and the devo- 
tional Adagio from Beethoven's last “String 
Quartet, Op. 135,” which he plays with the 
full strings of the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra (Victor set M-590). Toscanini long 
has had a predilection for this music, and 
often has given it in concert. The NBC 
Symphony Orchestra is heard to advantage 
in this music, which is strangely coupled 
with the virtuoso but meaningless Moto 
perpetuum of Paganini. The reproduction 
here is a great improvement over the 
earlier recordings of this famous radio 
ensemble. 

Handel’s “Concerti Grossi” are such 
warm and wholesome works it is hard to 
understand why the companies have not 
issued recordings of them by leading con- 
ductors. Recently Weingartner started a 
series of these in England with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, a series which it is 
hoped in these uncertain times can be com- 
pleted. The first to reach these shores is 
the “Concerto Grosso No. 5, in D major”’— 
a truly delightful work, genial and buoyant 
(Columbia album X-142). It is excellently 
played and recorded. 

Another well played and recorded set, 
issued by Columbia (No. X-144), contains 
a suite from “Carmen.” The music is ar- 
ranged and directed by the ever alert and 
imaginative Sir Thomas Beecham, with the 
London, Philharmonic Orchestra. 

A work of César Franck that has long 
been looked for on records is his symphonic 
poem “Les Eolides.” It is said to have 
been inspired by some lines by the poet de 
Lisle. Aeolus was, of course, the Greek god 
of the winds, hence the Franckian poem is 
said to be suggestive of “floating breezes 
of the skies.’ Howard Barlow and the 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orches- 
tra plays this work with admirable lucidity 
(Columbia set X-145). 

Victor recently announced that it intends 
to bring forward a series of recordings of 
the entire classic literature of the organ. 
The instrument to be used is the organ 
located in the Germanic Museum of Har- 
vard University, said to be virtually a 
duplicate of the organs of Bach’s time. The 
capable organist is to be E. Power Biggs. 
The first of this series is a recording of 
Handel's Concerto for Organ, No. 10, in 
D minor. The problem of blending ideally 
the organ with an orchestra is one that 
the recorders seem to have been unable to 
solve, since the recording is badly blurred. 


Biggs is assisted by Arthur Fiedler and 
his Sinfonietta (Victor set M-587). 

Bruno Walter, conducting the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, gives one of his 
best performances of a Mozart work on 
records, in his reading of the great “Jupiter 
Symphony” (Victor set M-584). Aided by 
some of the best recording that the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra has ever had 
(there are no echoes or tonal diffusions 
here), the exultant fugal finale is more 
realistically projected than ever before on 
records. This is a set that ranks side by 
side with Beecham’s notable reading of 
this work (Columbia set M-194). 

One of the shortest and most ingratiating 
works that Stravinsky has written is his 
Vocalise for voice with wind quartet, 
called Pastorale. Stokowski, replacing the 
voice with violins, gives a lovely perform- 
ance of this idyl on Victor disc 1998, 

Emil Sauer, the veteran pianist, con- 
tributes performances of Liszt’s Consola- 
tion, No, 3 and Valse Oubliée, No. 1 that 
are not only highly enjoyable phonographic 
experiences but also valuable lessons to the 
piano student (Columbia disc 69688-D). 

In his performance of Chopin’s “Sonata 

in B-flat minor” (/uneral March), Edward 
Kilenyi gives us a brilliant exposition of 
the opening and scherso movements, a 
tonally rich reading of the Funeral March. 
and an unforgettably eerie rendition of the 
finale. Kilenyi’s preéminent masculine char- 
acteristics stand him in good stead. (Co- 
lumbia set M-378). 
: The Coolidge Quartet plays Beethoven's 
Quartet No. 1, in F major, Op. 18” for 
Victor (set M-550). Victor announces that 
it intends to bring out a series of Bee- 
thoven quartets played by this ensemble. 
As a recording this set is a brilliant achieve- 
ment. The warm hued and notably styled 
performance of the Busch Quartet (Victor 
set M-206), although recorded several years 
ago, is more desirable in every way than 
this new set. 

The Pasquier Trio has contributed a 
delightful record for chamber music en- 
thusiasts, one that we can well imagine 
will be played over and over again. It con- 
tains an early Menuet and Fugue by Haydn 
and a five part Fantasia by Purcell. The 
Haydn piece suggests a happy evening at 
the Esterhazys in the amicable qualities 
of this genial music. There are a depth of 
feeling and a harmonic richness in the 
Purcell work that is very moving. (Colum- 
bia disc 69687-D). 

In their “Folk Songs of Central Europe” 
(Victor set M-586), the Trapp Family re- 
minds us that the people of this section are 
of a gentler and more sentimental nature 
than many would make us believe. No one 
who really knows the folk songs of the 
German peoples can refute their expressive 
intimacy or their kindly human feeling. 
The Trapp Choir brings out these char- 
acteristics in this album. 

Richard Crooks, the American tenor, 
has recorded a half-dozen operatic arias 
for Victor (set M-585). They are the 
Cavatinas from “Faust” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” (disc 15542); “Ah, fuyez douce 
image,” from “Manon” and the dubade 
from “Le Roi d'Ys” (dise 15543) ; Mi par 
d’udir encore from “Pescatori di Perle” 
and Lamento di Frederico from “L’Ar- 
lesiana” (disc 15544). Crooks, blessed with 
a fine natural voice, here sings unevenly. 
There are a too frequent use of falsetto 
and a tendency to push the voice beyond 
its lyric capacities. He is happiest in the 
aria from “Manon,” which is sung with 
real conviction, and in the one from 
“L’Arlesiana.” The tenor apparently finds 
it necessary to transpose all of the arias, 
for none is sung in its original key. 
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THE URGANIST’S ETUDE 


A Department, Complete m Itself, for Organists and Choirmasters 


Brahms and the Urgan 


By 
JAMES A. G. MARTINDALE 


AS IT “NOT HANS” VON 
BULOW who, in referring to 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, 


first used the phrase, “The Three Great 
3's”? This phrase was hackneyed long 
ago, but we must admit that it has main- 
tained some merit even to this day. That 
Bach is the father of modern music is a 
point on which there is no contention. We 
agree, probably without exception, that 
3eethoven revolutionized our art with his 
outstanding developments in the orchestral 
and instrumental forms. Then Brahms, the 
last great representative of the classical 
tradition appears on the scene, and in as- 
similating the polyphonic resources of Bach, 
and by expanding and expounding the or- 
chestral technic of Beethoven, his greatness 
was assured. 

It is too often forgotten, however, in 
this present day that Brahms, the successor 
to Bach and Beethoven, the composer ot 
the four great symphonies, the chamber 
works, the beautiful lieder, and the many 
brilliant compositions for the pianoforte, 
was also the composer of a very small but 
interesting group of works for the organ. 
His many biographers, almost without ex- 
ception, have passed over this very im- 
portant phase of his career. Any mention 
they make is usually but a scratch on the 
polished surface. 


Not an Organ Master 


It Is PROBABLE that Brahms was not very 
familiar with the technic of the organ. We 
read that he first turned his attention to it 
at Diisseldorf, in 1856, when he was twenty- 
three years of age. He was collaborating 
with his friend Joachim in the study of 
counterpoint, and his new interest in the 
organ proved to be a great incentive to 
him when he was writing his exercises to 
be exchanged with the Hungarian violinist. 
Brahms evidently took a delight in writing 
for the organ; and, although it is probable 
that his severe self-criticism led to the de- 
struction of a lot of valuable examples, 
some writers feel certain that a little of it 
has survived in the “Eleven Chorale Prel- 
udes” which were published posthumously 
by Simrock in 1902. 

The first of his published works for the 
instrument appeared in 1864 without opus 
number and supplementary to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung of Leipzig, one of the leading mu- 
sical journals of the day. The composition 
was a Fugue in the startling key of A-flat 
minor. Seven flats! One can almost imagine 

3rahms writing such a work with his 
tongue in his cheek, for he was full of that 
almost demoniacal humor which we have 
long associated with his predecessor, Bee- 
thoven. Certainly organists would not 
clamor to perform a work in such a re- 
mote key, and for that reason it gained no 
great vogue. 

A decade or so later, in 1881 to be pre- 
cise, his second work for the organ was 
issued, also without opus number. This was 
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a Chorale Prelude and Fugue on the old 
German hymn O Traurigkeit, O. Hersclicd, 
published as a supplement of the A/usikali- 
Wochenblatt. Incidentally both of 
these fugues are curiously interesting ex- 
amples of contrapuntal writing, for in each 
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Organ in the Totendanz Chapel of the Marienkirche of Lubeck, where Bach 


suggest that the eleven preludes were act- 
ually composed in Upper Ischl, Austria, 
in the summer of 1896, and the present 
writer is inclined to accept this theory. 
Brahms possibly intended the opus to be a 
memorial to his great friend, Clara Schu- 
mann, whose death in May of that year was 
a terrible blow to him. Indeed his own 
demise was hastened, perhaps, by a chill 
caught at her graveside after he had 
travelled forty fatiguing hours across coun- 
try. We remember that of Madame Schu- 
mann he had said, “the most beautiful ex- 
perience of my life, it’s greatest wealth, it’s 
noblest content”. Certainly no finer or more 
lasting memorial could be left for one he 
loved so dearly. 
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and Buxtehude met, and Bach later played for Buxtehude, as guest organist. 


the answer to the subject is inverted when 
it appears for the first time. 


A Rich Memorial 


AND NOW WE COME to a consideration of 
the “Eleven Chorale Preludes, Opus 122.” 
As stated above, some writers are of the 
opinion that some of these were in his old 
exercises in counterpoint, revised. Others 


Almost all of the chorale preludes deal 
with the preparation of the soul for the 
adventure of death; and we may feel sure 
that Brahms considered it an adventure 
that was to be met placidly. The Eleventh 
Prelude, perhaps the very last composition 
to emerge from his facile brain, was the 
intensely poetic and beautiful O IVorld, I 
Now Must Leave Thee. Brahms was con- 


-knowledge of orchestration should sue 


scious of his approaching death and see 
even to have welcomed it. We know, t 
that when he wrote the ninth and. ter 
preludes on the hymn, My Heart Is Fil 
with Longing to Pass Away in Peace, t 
old text expressed his thought very we 
And he did pass away so quietly that | 
friends could announce to the world tl 
“Brahms fell asleep this morning.” 


Not a Cantor of Leipzig 


Ir DOES NOT REQUIRE more than a cursc 
analysis to show that the master was 1 
thoroughly at home where the instrume 
of Bach was concerned. Although writi 
in the contrapuntal traditions of Joha 
Sebastian with a consummate skill, he « 
not accept altogether the organ idiom of t 
older German. Brahms almost neglects 1 
pedal, whereas the Thomaskirche Cant 
would have given it a part or parts just 
important as anything which he wrote 1 
the manuals. J. Fuller Maitland, in his e¢ 
cellent volume “Brahms” has suggest 
that several of the “Preludes”, particula 
numbers Ten and Eleven, were probal 
written with the piano in mind rather th 
the organ. The writer disagrees, howey 
with this idea and feels rather that Brahn 
steeped in the traditions of Beethov 
thought more of orchestral effect. 


Look at the very last prelude, O Wor 
I Now Must Leave Thee. We have t 
theme of the old hymn stated very bolc 
at first, as though by full orchestra. Th 
the first echo is heard which would sou 
beautiful if given to the woodwinds. F 
lowing this, the quieter second echo 1 
minds one of a quartet of muted Fren 
Horns. And then that sublime final pz 
sage, perhaps the most beautiful in | 
organ literature, which closes the work a 
also a great career! This suggests a qu 
clarinet or bassoon carrying the meloc 
with the accompanying chords given to s 
strings. On the other hand the Fifth Pr. 
ude, based on the very familiar Deck Th 
self, My Soul, With Gladness—a three pé 
composition with the cantus firmus in t 
treble—is ideal for the piano. The Jega 
melody, with its arabesque accompanime 
lends itself admirably to the percussion i 
strument. Blessed Are Ye, Faithful Sou 
number Six; and number Eight, the Chris 
man hymn, Lo How a Rose E’er Bloomin 
seem more suggestive of soft strings th 
any other medium. The Seventh Preli 


the finest of the lot and seems to ru 
orchestral gamut from soft wood passa 
to full tutti. Indeed the writer has sco 
it for orchestra and has been surprised 
its adaptability. So, in performing tl 
preludes, the organist with an element 


quite well in putting the ideas of the e 
poser before his listeners. 


An Archaic Note 


THOSE OF OUR READERS who have | 
opportunity to study the origina F 
of the “Eleven Choral Preludes”, a: 
by Simrock, will have been s 

doubt, by the frequent use of t 
Once a common sight in m 
performing the same task in- 


scores to obviate leger lines i 
parts and thus to facilitate 
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suredly wrote the “Eleven Chorale Prel- 
udes” for the organ, but one feels certain 
that he did think them orchestrally. 

The organ works of Johannes Brahms 
have been sadly neglected, and the fault lies 
mostly at the door of our organists. To 
attract attention they must be given a place 
or places in recitals of good organ music. 
We have had whole series of programmes 
exploiting the organ works of J. S. Bach. 
That is quite as it should be, but we must 
become aware of the fact that it would take 
only one programme to give the entire 
organ works of Brahms a fair hearing. 

In closing let it be said that as musicians 
we are most certainly, everyone of us, dis- 
ciples of music. If we did not play the 
compositions of Bach, and Beethoven, and 
Brahms, and the whole host of composers, 
they could never be considered immortal. 
No one would know enough about them to 
appreciate their value. The frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome tell the old story 
of the book of Genesis just as beautifully 
and as completely today as they did when 
Michelangelo finished their painting in 
1520. Contemporary man can do nothing 
to improve them. The original idea of the 
artist speaks for itself. With music it is a 
different story. We, as pianists, organists, 
and singers, have an important place in the 
sun. We must do the speaking for the com- 
poser. Brahms left a great torch for us, as 
organists, to hold aloft. Let us bear it well! 


Dr. Damrosch 


on Tolerance 
(Continued from Page 770) 


and inner urge. I cannot excuse these coun- 
tries whose governments not only enslave 
their citizens politically, but also seek to 
prescribe what music shall be written, what 
kind of painting shall be permitted, and 
what sculptures may be shown. 

“On the other hand, we Americans must 
show absolute tolerance toward the art of 
other nations. Whether we sympathize with 
their policies or not, we must give unstinted 
admiration to those artists who enrich our 
lives regardless of their nationality. 

“T remember when I went to France 
during the War. I got to know a little 
group of French officers who were there 
as a liaison between the French and Amer- 
ican armies. They were cultivated men and 
I saw a great deal of them, and after the 
dinners together—and my! what good din- 
ners these French officers could get up 
even with war rations—I had to play for 
them on an old upright piano. And what 
did they ask for? Wagner and Schumann! 
They were patriotic Frenchmen; but the 
idea that they should be limited in their 
artistic happiness, by a conflict between 
two countries, was to them: monstrous+and 
ridiculous. We must pursue the same 
course. Although we have great sympathies 
in different directions we must not forget 
that art is universal. And as for the music 
we have in this country, our programs will 
always contain this music. No matter what 
country the composer came from, or what 
country the artists come from, here they 
shall be received with a friendly handclasp 
and sympathetic heart. 

“T am told that in Greece and the sur- 
rounding countries such ideas prevail and 
that the actor is free without the so-called 
passport to pass from one country to the 
other—so you see I could claim for myself 
and my colleagues privileges which even 
the liberal governments of the day would 
be willing to grant. You may think it is 
conceit on our part, but it is not—the true 
artist will never do anything contrary to 
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So long as the artist merely amuses, he 
appears as the servant of the public; only 
when he offers something beautiful, true 
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Please send me a copy of your deluxe book, 


“The Hammond Organ.” 


| understand that it 


is entirely FREE—without cost or obligation. 


f. o. b. Chicago 


Courses leading to 
rt of the Shenandoah 
kui dy and grand, will he stand above it. 


, Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 815 
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How to Make Money by Teaching the Piano 


(Continued from Page 776) 


Dictionary of Music. Mathews and Liebling 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
Vol. 6 
How to Teach and How to Study, 
E. M. Sefton 
What to Teach at the Very First 


LSCSSOHS.c52%y o> eats arel t eieter> J. M. Williams 
DiUsiCan MOINS Oh wa. ret Fess <> » E. Pauer 
Young Folks’ Picture History of 

WSiere is 2 Dr. James Francis Cooke 

There is no finer book than this for 


children. It will make your music club a 
huge success. The young people cut out 
pictures and paste them in the book as they 
progress. The subject of music is covered 
from start to finish, 
Standard History of Music, 
Dr. James Francis Cooke 

This book can be used for older pupils in 
clubs. It is also very successful as a fol- 
low-up to the Young Folks’ Picture His- 
tory of Music. 


Studio Sup plies 
Comprehensive Music Writing Book, 
A. H. Hamilton 
(Excellent for Teaching Notation) 
Note ‘Spelling Book............. A. Sutor 
Blank Certificates and Diplomas 


Etude Club Buttons (To be worn by Club 
Members) 

Etude Magazine Binders (Bind all back 
issues for reference) 

Guard’s Music Pupils’ Lesson Book and 
Practice Record 

Missed Lesson Card (To be hung on the 
wall in the studio where it can be easily 
seen ) 

Music Slate (Folding Type) 

Music Prize Cards (For student awards) 

Standard Lesson Record (To keep check 
on lessons given) 

Standard Practice Slips (For pupil’s prac- 
tice time) 

Placques and Busts of Great Musicians 
(Decorations ) 

Metronome 


Good Teaching Instructors 


Music Play for Every Day (Ideal for the 
Tiny Tots) 
Happy Days in Music Play (This Will 
Follow Music Play for Everyday) 
Standard Graded Course of Studies (In 
Ten Grades) 
Note:—All Books and materials listed 
in this series may be secured through 
the publishers of Toe Erunpe, 


“Billings’ Best” 


(Continued from Page 778) 


musicians from Europe coming in to ex- 
pose his weaknesses, but also here and 
there about the country a man with more 
discriminating taste recognized his crude- 
ness, his amateurishness, his naive mis- 
management of his oftentimes charming 
ideas. 

Andrew Law was one of them. A man 
with slightly better training and a flair 
for writing criticism, he attacked Billings 
with all the venom of his nature. Law, in 
his way, was trying to raise such musical 
standards as there were in the United 
States. He tirelessly introduced one Euro- 
pean artist after the other, and attempted 
to destroy anyone who stood in his way. 
Billings’ popularity was the biggest thorn 
in his side, and he was merciless in the 
way in which he exposed the weaknesses 
of this man of the people. Although Law 
was generally regarded as a tedious old 
fool, Billings suffered under the barrage 
of his criticism and the inevitable com- 
parisons which followed. Gradually his 
name disappeared from programs. 

The distress of his wife and six children 
became acute. Even in 1790, when his pop- 
ularity was at its height, a benefit concert 
was given for him, although benefits in 
behalf of almost all musicians before the 
public were frequent things in those days. 
In 1792 the community again became sen- 
sitive about the poverty of the family, and 
a committee sent out a circular asking for 
assistance in getting out a special publi- 
cation by Billings, this to be taken up in 
subscriptions. In 1794 the “Continental 
Harmony” was brought out, which was 
Billings’ last publication. 


A Born Innovator 


Wittram BILLINGS LOVED MUSIC sincerely 
and was completely honest in his efforts 
to free the music of his church and coun- 
try from the icy clutch of English 
Psalmody. His greatest sin was his pitiful 
lack of technical equipment. He had right 
ideas and more than once supplied a rem- 
edy that was at least an improvement over 


conditions that developed a recognized need. 

Among other things he introduced the 
pitch pipe into the choir, and the bass viol 
as an accompanying instrument into the 
church service, both reforms badly needed. 
He devised a sort of metronome and helped 
put an end to the reluctantly relinquished 
practice of “deaconing.” In the early days 
the deacon read two lines of a psalm, after 
which the congregation sang them, waiting 
for the next two lines prompted by Mr. 
Deacon. It was a conspicuous, important 
assignment, and even after the people could 
read and write and had hymn books with 
both words and music, the deacons _ per- 
sisted. It was too much for Billings. With 
common sense and the blustering temper 
that was always his, he wrote, “As all now 
have books, and all can read, ’tis insulting 
to have the lines read in this way,’ for it 
is practically saying, ‘We are men of 
letters, You are ignorant creatures.’ ” 

One fall day late in September of 1800, 

eath came to Billings. He was fifty-four 
years old and had lived long enough to see 
his powers wane, his efforts, once revered, 
replaced and ridiculed. No- one knows 
where he lies, nor what he looked like. 
There is no picture, no bust, no grave- 
stone. 

Billings was one of three composers of 
his generation whose names are vital to 
American beginnings. One was James 
Lyons, who was a minister and wrote for 
the church alone; and the other was 
Francis Hopkinson, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a famed jurist, and 
a cultured amateur musician, who wrote 
the first secular music created by a native 
of the United States. 

Of the three, Billings was the most 
robust, the least trained. He had the largest 
following. Had he lived today, his name 
would doubtless be in lights on Broadway, 
with a swing band on the airways, and he 
would occupy a penthouse on the avenue. 
He probably deserves the honor of being 
the first American composer, and possibly 
the first American publisher of music, 
worthy of the name. 


* * *£ * * 


Tf you love the beautiful, you are sure to seek and to cultivate it. Many 
pretend to love it, but they forever admire and support the mediocre, if not 
the homely. Love the good! Yes, your works are sure to show it! So your 
art tastes and home adornments will bear evidence of your love for the 


beautiful —K: Merz. 
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Orncan AND Caom OvrstTions 
Gig haneee 


By HENRY S. FRY, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-Dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 

name and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be pub- 

lished. Naturally, in fairness to all friends and advertisers, we can express no opinions 
as to the relative qualities of various instruments. 


. I have started a Junior Choir. It con- 
sists of children aged seven to fourteen. We 
use the official Methodist Hymnal. The hymns 
secm to be a trifle difficult for the younger 
members. Can you suggest any way to present 
them so that they will be easier to master? One 
of the girls in the choir sings everything an 
octave lower than the melody. Her range is 
jrom F below middle C to C above middle C. 
Should I teach her the alto part or let her sing 
soprano ?—wW. G. L. 


A. You do not state what method you pur- 
sue in teaching the Junior choir. We suggest 
that you play the melodies only of the hymns, 
with the members of the choir singing them. 
The harmonies can be added after they have 
become thoroughly familiar with the melodies. 
We would not favor the girl singing the so- 
prano part an octave lower. If possible, teach 
her to sing the alto part, 


Q. I send herewith specification of an old 
reed organ. Which stops should be used for 
congregational singing, and which for chants 
and psalms? Do you think it would be pos- 
sible for me to train a children’s choir, having 
had no experience in choir conducting, and 
the children having had no training in sing- 
ing? If you have any books which would help 
me to know how to proceed, will you please 
give me the names and prices—also would 
appreciate any suggestions as to books for 
reed organ work.—L. R. N. 

A. For hearty congregational singing, we 
should think you could use “full organ,” 
probably available through opening knee 
swells on right and left sides of the instru- 
ment. For psalms and chants, use whatever 
amount of tone is necessary to support the 
voices. 8’ stops produce normal pitch (same 
as piano), 4’ stops produce a tone one octave 
higher, 2’ stops two octaves higher and 16’ 
stops one octave lower than normal 
tone serves to brighten the combinations. 
Couplers bring into action keys one octave 
from those being played. Vox Humana in a 
reed organ is a tremulant. Forte stop acts as 
the opening of a swell. 

You might be able to train a children’s 
choir by reading books on the subject and 
applying the knowledge to the work. You 
might study the following: “Voice Culture for 
Children” by Bates (two volumes, including 
Exercises), at 75 cents each; and “Junior 
Choirs” by Vosseller, at $1.00. 

For the reed organ we suggest Landon’s 
“Reed Organ Method,” which contains an 
article on “Stops and Their Management.” 


Q. What ranks of pipes and how many 
manuals are included in the Hope-Jones organs 
in Ocean Grove, N. J. Auditorium (6 Ranks) 
and Tauro Synagogue, New Orleans (10 
ranks)? Please give pipe analysis, Do you 
think it possible that the Estey Company would 
give me scales and information on the con- 
struction of William EB. Haskell’s labial Tuba 
Mirabilis? How is @ synthetic Saxophone pro- 
duced? How much would a used two manual 
and pedal console (electrie or tracker) cost? 
I would like to get working drawings and di- 
mensions for all parts for Hope-Jones electro- 
pneumatic lever which is attached to a pallet 
and slider windchest. Where can I obtain draw- 
ings and scales of the Hope-Jones Diaphone in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo? Concerning the 
two Hope-Jones organs (Ocean Grove and New 
Orleans) what are the seales of the stops and 
how are the organs divided if more than one 
swell bow is included? Who built and what is 
the specification of the organ in the room in 
Fontainebleau Palace dedicated to the memory 
of Theodore Presser ?—K. H. H. 


A. We do not remember the specifications 
of the Hope-Jones organs you mention. For 
definite information, address the organists of 
the two institutions. The Ocean Grove organist 
is Clarence Kohlmann, 2437 North Wighth 
Street, Philadelphia. For information on the 
Hope-Jones organs, communicate with the or- 
ganists who play the instruments. Thank you 
for the specification of the Paris Theatre organ, 
which we shall file for possible future use. We 
cannot say whether the Estey organization 
would supply the information you wish. Write 
to them. Emerson L. Richards, organ architect, 
of Atlantic City, suggests the following com- 
bination for synthetic Saxophone: Clarinet 8’ 
—Open Flute 8’ and Kinura 8’. We cannot 
quote you price on a used console ; nor can we 
advise as to securing drawings and details you 
wish in reference to electro-pneumatie lever, 
Diaphone and so forth. You might address the 
organist of St. Paul's Cathedral, Buffalo, for 
information in reference to the instrument in 
that edifice. The swell boxes of Ilope-Jones 
organs are usually divided as to tone families, 
not manuals. The organ in the Fontainebleau 
room is a very small two manual instrument. 
We do not have details and suggest that you 
might get the information y addressing the 
Fontainebleau School, Fontainebleau, France. 


~. 
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Q. Enclosed is specification of a unit 
organ which costs sixteen hundred dollars. 
Do you think it is too much to pay? Do you 
think the instrument well balanced? If not, 
what suggestions would you make for addi- 
tional pipes? Would you prefer the direct 
electric action or the electro-pneumatic, and 
why? Can additional pipes be included in this 
organ without further unifying it? What are 
some 8’ pipes that would give most depth to 
an organ? I like full, round tones. Do you 
think wood pipes emit more beautiful tones 
than metal, and can pipes be had in either, 
or do certain pipes come in different ma- 
terials?—F. W. 


A. We do not consider the price exorbitant 
for the specification quoted. We would prefer 
the Great Nazard and Super Octave to be 
extensions of the Dulciana instead of Violin 
Diapason, and also would like to have the 
Swell Gedeckt extended to inelude Nazard 
Flute 234’ and Piccolo 2’ instead of Super 
Octave from Great. The policy of Tu» Erupp 
will not permit our expressing an opinion as 
to the relative merits of any particular type 
of action. Additional 8’ pipes can undoubted- 
ly be arranged for—but at additional cost. 
A Melodia or a bright Cornopean might be 
considered. Perhaps, since you like “round 
tone,” you should arrange for an Open 
Diapason instead of the Violin Diapason. We 
prefer both metal and wood pipes to be in- 
cluded as each material has its individual tone 
qualities. 


-. For congregational singing should the 
chorister precede the pianist to the platform 
and from it? Where can I get a text book 
of patterns used in song lyric construction? 

aha . 4 
_A. We suggest that the director follo 
pianist to the platform and precede th 
pianist from the platform. You might see 
information from ‘Musical Forms” by Pauer. 
which may be secured through the publishers 
of THE Erupp. f 


Q. We have in our church a Vocalion ree 
organ. We are informed that a motor can be 
attached ‘to the bellows. Would it be advisab 
to have a set of pedals connected to the in- 
strument, if motor is attached?—J. G. 4 

A. The Vocalion organ differs from ft 
ordinary reed organ in that air is blown 
through the reeds instead of suction being 
used, and you will have to be sure that this 
is understood when motor is installed. Also 
be careful to see that bellows is tight a 
to carry the pressure, A set of pedals mig) 
be attached to the instrument, if you decide 
to install a motor to furnish the wind supply. 


Q. When there is is no leader for the Song 
Service and the congregation is small, should 
the pianist try to lead, or should she listen té 
those who are singing and follow them? Will 
ae poner order take their own time?- 


A. The procedure is subject to local condi 
tions. If the congregation “drags” the singing 
the pianist probably would be justified in ty 
ing to lead them to a more suitable tempo. V 
of course, cannot answer the question as ft 
whether they would follow their own idea: 
Perhaps they could be told of their “dragging 
and requested to take the tempo from tl 
pianist. 4 


The church of which I am pianist | 
decided to use an old reed organ in th 
ices. Will you send me names and ad 
of firms from whom reeds can be ob 
Would also appreciate any other info 
on the subject of reed organs.—C,. T. 


A. We a ee that you secure the 
from the a pa builders of the org 
possible. If they are no longer in b 
you might address the firm whose n 
are sending ee mail, describing inst 
make and so forth, and asking whe 
may be secured. For information ont j 
ject of reed organs, we suggest 1 
“Reed Organ Method,” which includes 
ticle on “Stops and their Managem I 


Q. Will you spire 
correct tempo, M.M. j=, 0 
Fugue in G major, No. 5, 

and Fugues by Bach, Book | 
“slowly,” but that is inde, 


ings for that in G major, 
aE ee ulnes recat ee 
ig eer iy 
m Pa 
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Accordion Hepairs 


By PIETRO DEIRO 
AS told to ElVera Collins 
Part II 


HE REEDS OF MODERN AC- 

CORDIONS seldom fail to function 

properly, but occasionally some minor 
fficulty may develop. Perhaps it may be 
reed which plays with one action of the 
‘llows and is silent with the reverse ac- 
on. It may be a reed which produces a 
uffed sound, or one which is entirely 
lent. 
We do not encourage accordionists to 
tempt complicated reed repairs but be- 
eve there are a few minor adjustments of 
hich they may learn to take care in 
nergencies. 
The subject of accordion reeds is an in- 
resting one. They are called free vibrat- 
ig reeds because one end is fastened to an 
uminum block and the opposite end vi- 
sates when pressure of air from the bel- 
ws reaches it. That is how the tone is 
roduced. The vibrating end is called the 
mgue and the opening, into which it 
ugly fits, is called the vent. Tuning of 
‘eds is accomplished by a system of filing 
ie tongue of the reed. The pitch can be 
lus raised or lowered. 
Let us assume that we are about to repair 
reed, on the treble side of the accordion, 
hich does not function when the bellows 
-e opened. It responds all right when the 
slows are being closed. 
Before taking the accordion apart, we 
ust familiarize ourselves with the pitch 
' the reed so we can remember this when 
e are trying to locate the reed. It is also 
aportant to remember that the reed did 
st function on the outward action of the 
sllows. 
There are six pins which fasten the 
amework of the treble side of the ac- 
xrdion to the bellows. These must be re- 
joved and the upper half of the instrument 
ited gently away from the bellows. The 
itire reed section is then visible. The in- 
ividual reeds are mounted on reed blocks 
nd these are fastened at each end by a 
amp. When the clamps are released the 
\dividual reed blocks may be lifted out. 


Reeds of Various Sizes 


U WILL NOTICE that the size of the reeds 
ies. The reeds for tones in the high 
sister are quite small and those for tones 
the lower register are correspondingly 
rger. Further examination of the reeds 
lows one exposed reed and one reed con- 
ed by a strip of leather. They are of 
entical pitch. The reed under the strip 
leather responds to the outward action 
ie bellows and the exposed reed plays 
1 the bellows are being closed. 
-resuming that the reed we-are to re- 
is a high E, we know that we ‘must 
for it among the small, short reeds. 
pitch of a reed may be determined by 
tly snapping the vibrating end with a 
We assumed that the faulty reed did 
respond with the outward action of the 
ys so we know that it will be a reed 


ch is concealed by a strip of leather. 
will not be difficult to find because we 

ound the pitch of the exposed reed 
en lift the leather strip to examine 

ealed reed of identical pitch. 

ven we have located the reed we shall 
ly find that a piece of dust or lint 


between the tongue of the reed 
pening and thus prevented the 
ting freely. This may either 


a muffled, wheezy tone. A mere touch of a 
pin point will free the reed and the dust 
can then be blown out. 

When the reed blocks are removed, and 
also when they are put back in place, care 
should be taken of the metal slide which is 
connected with the register switch. There 
should be also care that all the leather 
strips remain in position. They must not be 
bent or curled. : 

We have limited our reed repair explana- 
tion to the treble side of the instrument, 
because the bass section is more complicated. 

There are a few other minor repairs 
which may be found convenient for ac- 
cordionists. Occasionally the leaves of the 
bellows stick together. This can be remedied 
by shaking talcum powder between the 
folds of the bellows. 

Each individual side of the bellows can 
be relined at a minimum expense, provided 
the wear is confined to the outer covering. 
The bellows should not be neglected until 
such a time as the rubbing finally wears a 
hole through the outer covering and into 
the bellows. They will then be beyond re- 
pair and new bellows will be needed. 


Other I/ls 


Ir A TONE on an accordion sounds all the 
time when the instrument is opened or 
closed it may be caused by any of these 
conditions : dust under the valve ; insufficient 
tension in the spring; valve not being level 
against the plate; or valve being loose 
from the key rod. 

Bass keys may stick because of: the but- 
ton not sliding freely; bass cover being 
warped so that it rubs against the pins; 
rods being gummy; or the mechanical parts 
not working freely. 

Noisy key action may be caused by the 
hardening of the felt strip which runs along 
the piano keyboard under the edge of the 
keys. This can be corrected by removing 
the old strip and gluing on a new one. 
Other causes for noisy key action may be 
the hardening of the skin under the valves ; 
the celluloid coming loose from the key; 
or the key rod hitting the under side of the 
gallery. 

If there is an air leak in the instrument 
it may be caused by some of the pins being 
absent from the instrument. There is a 


(Continued on Page 820) 


ACME. Alone in Tone 


“Every artist who tries an Acme will agree with 
me that it is the greatest accordion achieve- 
ment since the piano accordion invention. 


F 
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Sole New York & Philadelphia Agents 
PIETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HEADQUARTERS 
46 Greenwich AVE., N. ¥. C. 


— WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG — 


ACME ACCORDION CO., 
180 - 7th Ave. So. (Nr. [ith St.) - 


Inc. 
N. Y. C. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 


> Whitt a honey 

‘this New “Light-as-a-Fiddle” 

SOPRANI Ampliphonic 
MIDGET GRAND 


@ It’s simply irresistible, this new light 
Soprani Ampliphonic “Midget Grand’’! So 
tiny, by contrast with the big concert ac- 
cordions. Yet it has 34 treble and 90 
bass keys, giving complete range, the 
most beautiful tone, and positively amaz- 
ing volume! 


This new Soprani Ampliphonic “Midget 
Grand”, is actually smaller, and much 
lighter even than little 12 bass accordions. 
This reduction in size and weight, made 
possible by Soprani’s patented Ampli- 
phonic reed block, triples the fun and the 
ease of playing for recreation, enjoyment, 
profit. Ideal for boys and girls, men and 
women. See, try this new Soprani “Midget Grand” at your 
dealer’s, or write direct for illustrated description and com- 
plete details. No obligation. Send coupon now. 298 


Dept. 1237 


SOPRANI, [NI C.. 630 s. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SOPRANI, Inc., Dept. 1237, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligating me in any way please send complete information and 
illustrated literature describing the Soprani Midget Grand Accordion, 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 
THE ETUDE 


1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


the 


CHILDSOWR 
USIC BOOK 


Sst 


| PIARO MUSIC | 


THE WORLDS LARGEST COLLECTION 
OF STANLIARD PIANO MUSIC, CONTAINING 


© MASTERPIECES ; 


Bes 
ae 


A N outstanding col- 
lection of standard fa- £1 MOST complete 
vorite songs. Words child’s book, contain- 
and music. Included ing nursery rhymes, 
are many home, senti- songs and a series of 
mental, operatic, sa- piano pieces and duets 
cred, children’s, suitable for the young 
southern, college, sea, folks. A REFRESH- 
rounds, hymns, Ppa- ING FOLIO OF 
triotic, national and HAPPY REMIND- 
OUT THIS VOL- folk songs, popular in ERS OF YOUR OWN 
UME. Radio Broadcasts. EARLY EFFORTS. 
ee ll be ee 
Each volume contains 536 pages. Cloth Binding $3.00 each. 

Reinforced Paper Cover Binding $2.00 each. 
LLL 
For sale at all good music stores. If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
send postpaid on receipt of price. Money cheerfully refunded if not entirely 

satisfied. (NOT SOLD IN CANADA.) 


MAIL COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS 


The Mumil Publishing Co., Inc, ) Book of a Thousand Songs. 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ( ) Masterpieces of Piano Music. 
Enclosed find $ for which ( ) Child's Own Music Book. 
please send the books checked. ( ) PAPER ( ) CLOTH 


) PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS, 


aX COMPREHEN- 
SIVE collection of 
more than two hun- 


dred well known 
classic, modern, light 
operatic and _ sacred 
compositions NO 
MUSIC LIBRARY 
COMPLETE WITH- 
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THE VIOLINISTS ETUDE 


Edited by 
ROBERT BRAINE 
For Teachers, Students and Players of All String Instruments 


The Bowing Uptimum 
By 
J. ARNOLD OUREN 


VERY IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE 
A for the violinist to observe is always 
to draw his bow in the most favor- 
able stroke bed. Compliance with this prin- 
ciple requires that the bow be drawn across 
the string, in a line parallel to the bridge, 
at the point along its length at which the 
bow interferes the least with the vibration 
of the string; while the string, at the same 
time, preserves its fullest possible amplitude 
of vibration. In the scheme of nature, this 
point happens also to be the one at which 
the fullest and roundest tone—the tone havy- 
ing the most carrying power, the intrinsic 
tone commensurate with the inherent qual- 
ities of a given instrument—can be produced. 
The violinist who would produce such a 
tone must draw his bow in this most favor- 
able stroke bed, or optimum, as it may be 
termed. 

The optimum is located at a distance 
from the bridge of about one tenth to one 
ninth the length of the vibrating segment 
of the string; hence, on a full sized violin 
having a string length of thirteen inches, 
the optimum for the.open strings would be 
located at a distance from the bridge of 
about one and three tenths to one and four 
ninths inches, or about half-way between 
the bridge and the upper end of the finger 
board. 

The location of the optimum varies slightly 
on the different strings, and on different 
instruments. If the location of the optimum 
on the A string be taken as the criterion 
and norm, then on the E string it will be 
found to be a little nearer to the bridge 
on the D string, a little nearer to the finger 
board; and on the G string, about the same 
as on the A string. 


An Important Factor 
OBSERVE THAT IT IS THE LENGTH of the 
vibrating segment of the string that governs 
the location of the optimum. This means 
that, as the left hand ascends into the 
higher positions while a passage is being 
played, the optimum moves, in conjunction 
with it, proportionally nearer to the bridge, 
and vice versa. If, for instance, in playing 
the tone A on the open A string, the op- 
timum is located at a distance from the 
bridge of one and one third inches, then in 
playing the tone A an octave higher on the 
A string, the optimum will be located at a 
distance from the bridge equal to one half 
of one and one third inches, or two thirds 
of an inch. The optimum has moved nearer 
to the bridge because the vibrating segment 
of the string is now only one half as long 
as it was in the first place. It follows, then, 
that in playing an ascending scale passage 
on one string, the bow should gradually 
slide toward the bridge, and at the same 
time remain parallel to it; and inversely, 
in playing a descending scale passage, the 
bow should gradually approach the finger 
board. 

It is observance of the principle of the 
optimum which requires the bow to be 
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drawn close to the bridge when natural 
and artificial harmonics are played. As the 
finger is lightly touched to the string at 
points of one half, one third, or one fourth, 
of its length from either end, it vibrates, 
respectively, in two, three or four, separate 
segments. The corresponding optima are 
located at a distance from the bridge equal 
to about one tenth the length of one of 
these aliquot segments. If, for instance, the 


Sarasate’s faintest pianissimo tone is said 
to have been heard with distinctness through- 
out the entire extent of the largest concert 
hall. No doubt, Sarasate’s rigid adherence 
to the principle of maintaining the optimum 
had much to do with the engendering of 
this happy effect. 


Striving for the Ideal 

Ir THE FOREGOING is true—and it surely is 
—then those who advocate sliding the bow 
toward the finger board while a diminuendo 
on a fixed tone is being produced, are not 
in accord with fundamental principles. Such 
procedure does not primarily diminish the 
tone; it merely muffles the tone, and de- 
creases its carrying power. In effecting a 
diminuendo on a fixed tone, the bow should 
always remain at the optimum, the dimin- 
uendo being brought about by reducing the 
speed of, and the pressure upon, the bow. 

While to bow at the optimum is an ideal 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


A “Wonder Child” of but recent years who has become one of the 
supreme virtuoso violinists of today. 


third finger be lightly touched to the A 
string at the point’ slightly above where 
the tone D is ordinarily firmly stopped in 
the first position, a harmonic tone two 
octaves higher in pitch than the open string 
A will be produced, and the A string will 
vibrate in four aliquot segments; hence, the 
optimum will be located at a distance from 
the bridge of one tenth the length of one 
of these four equal segments. In other 
words, it will be located at a distance from 
the bridge equal to one fortieth of the en- 
tire length of the open A string. 

When artificial harmonics are played, the 
same principle obtains. The firmly stopping 
finger forms a new fundamental segment; 
the lightly touching finger divides this 
fundamental segment into aliquot harmonic 
segments ; and the segment between the op- 
timum and the bridge is one tenth as long 
as one of these harmonic segments. 

All great violinists noted for the beauty 
of their tone undoubtedly have taken cogni- 
zance of, or have unconsciously given spon- 
taneous expression to, the principle of the 
optimum, To mention one instance, Pablo 


ever to be kept in mind, this ideal cannot 
be scrupulously adhered to in all cases. In 
cantabile playing, it can be sedulously ob- 
served; but the exigencies of general prac- 
tical violin playing often demand deviations 
from it. For example, in playing a passage 
in which tones in the seventh position on 
one string alternate rapidly with open tones 
on an adjacent string, the bow can not be 
shifted rapidly from the optimum for the 
tones of one string to that of the other. In 
this case, and in similar ones, a quasi- 
optimum must be established between the 
correct optima of the two strings; and, on 
account of the difference in the relative 
length of the vibrating segments of the two 
strings, this quasi-optimum should be in- 
stituted at a point nearer to the correct 
optimum for the high tones than to that 
for the low ones. 

Practice with a view to developing a sen- 
sitiveness for the location of the optimum 
should be carried on at first only on the 
open strings, for it is on the open strings 
that it is sensed most easily. Long, light, 
rather slow bow strokes should be used. 


Later, each position should receive separat 
treatment, especial attention being accorde: 
the higher ones. When practicing in th 
positions, the second finger should be use 
for stopping the strings so as to establis 
the average optimum for any given positior 
Practice of the foregoing nature must b 
persevered in until the violinist develops | 
sense for the optimum such that it wil 
manifest itself spontaneously in his practica 
playing. This unconscious sense can best b 
developed by conscious practice, just as | 
would be orator develops consciously, b 
means of practice in private, the articula 
tion and. gestures that he hopes will manifes 
themselves unconsciously and spontaneoush 
when he appears in public. When one con 
siders the marvelous improvement in ton 
quality that it engenders, and the sense o 
command over the bow that it instils, th 
acquisition of a delicate sense for the loca 
tion of the optimum is a goal for which j 
is well worth striving. 


What Is A Violin 


ERIC L. ARMSTRONG 
GS Nwstns, sold ther maker of the fines 


violins, sold them for a few dollar 

each. So did other makers of hi 
period. Today these instruments are value 
at thousands of dollars. Why? 

To his everlasting credit it must b 
stated that Stradivarius turned out goo 
violins, although naturally some were bet 
ter than others. Many have been destroyed 
lost forever. Probably they were regarde: 
as being “just another fiddle”, easily re 
placed. 

Artist performers desire them today 
partly because of the idea that an old vio 
lin is better than a new one—to whiel 
many do not agree—and also because of thi 
appeal to the audience; some artists hav 
also the collector urge. 

With a public clamoring to hear a gen 
uine Stradivarius in the hands of an artis 
player, it is an asset to own one. It prove 
a good drawing card. 

With this in mind, and considering 
these violins are rare, it is reasonable 
say that one may be worth $10,000.00, 
even more. 

But there are hundreds of modern 
ers. Many copy old masters, others evol 
a model of their own. f 

Apart from these who make and 
their own violins with loving care, 
are scores of factories that turn out 


by a different worker, 
without regard to tonal results, va 
with some quick drying concoction, 
sold for a small price in the stores o 


~try dealers and through mail order fi 


Each Has Its Label 


Ir Is WELL KNOWN that most of 
of such factories is labelled as 
Stradivarius, a Guarneri, a Stainer, o 


fictitious labels, into buying what | 
better than trash. To most of us, a * 


The idea of a factory fiddle is odic 
are compelled to choose from a 


n makers and with them to be satisfied. 

It has been the privilege of the writer to 
se a few, and appraise many violins by 
ecent makers. Invariably we find a “raw- 
ess” with one previously unused. The 
mes vary individually as much as do the 
oices of singers. Some are sombre, others 
rilliant, a few are undesirable for any pur- 
ose, even though made of good timber, 
ith careful workmanship. 

Violins priced around one hundred dol- 
ars will be found after a year of good use 
) respond readily, and to prove Satisfactory 
) the owner. 

Once, when present at a demonstration 
yhere old and new violins were played by 
rtists, I found it difficult to determine the 
ld from the new, merely by tone. 


Accepting the finding that for general 
use a good modern violin is the equal of an 
old one, and can be purchased for one hun- 
dred dollars; that a finer one may be had 
for two hundred dollars, and that a Stradi- 
varius will cost $10,000.00, we compromise 
with one at one hundred fifty dollars. 

For some years the owner will study 
under a teacher, play with local orchestras, 
and do a little concert work, During this 
period he will become acquainted with his 
violin and learn to love it. The violin will 
lose its rawness, become responsive, and 
answer to any demand made on it. Having 
arrived at the artist stage of his career, the 
owner will have an instrument that for all 
practical purposes is the equal of one of 
the old masters. 


The Bass Clef and Its Relationship 


to the 


Violin 


By THOMAS NICOLAI EVANOFF 


OW MANY VIOLINISTS know 
H anything about the bass clef beyond 

what it looks like? From long ex- 
erience with violinists, we feel safe in 
aying, very few. For ourselves, we often 
lay Bach’s “Two-Part Inventions” (orig- 
ially written for piano), with another 
ddler who plays the upper line while we 
ranspose the bass of the bottom line at 
ight. All goes smoothly for a while, then 
uddenly the other player stops. 

“What's the trouble?” we ask. 

Then the inevitable reply, “The next 
wo measures are in the bass staff and I'll 
ave to omit them because I can’t read it.” 

Such incidents are apt to occur in any 
iolinist’s career, and a few hints about 
ne bass clef and staff (they are not 
lentical) may prove useful. 

Seeing the notes of the G string written 
1 the bass staff and studying them thor- 
ughly so as to recognize them at sight 
lainly shows the relationship between the 
ass and treble staves. This is made clear 


Px. 
Ex.1 


The first line below the staff (Middle 
,) in the treble staff, is the same as the 
rst line above the bass staff (this same 
fiddle C). The second space below the 
staff is the same as the first space 


above the bass staff. Both are the note B 
(the second finger on the G string), and 
so on. The notes of the D string also may 
be written in the bass staff, and their 
position in the treble staff is clearly shown 
1h, Oe, 


Ex.2 


Ex. 3 shows middle C (third finger on 
the G string) with all four clefs. 


Ex.3 
Se 
Treble Bass Alto Tenor 


This note sounds the very same tone in 
every staff, despite its different positions. 
To play notes in the bass staff which are 
below the range of the violin, simply read 
them a third. higher than they appear on 


the bass staff, and then think of them as’ 


being in the treble staff. 


Ex.4 
A B Cc 


Ex. 4b shows the lowest note of the viola 
with relation to middle C (Ex. 4a), while 
Ex. 4c shows the lowest note of the 
violoncello with relation to middle C. 


Tones and Semitones on the Violin 
By ERIC DALEN | 


OF THE DIFFICULTIES of the beginner 
violin playing is that of getting the 
mes and semitones in their proper places. 
ften, students with several months of 
actice are doubtful of the position of 
le steps and half steps as they finger 
» notes on the different strings. _ 
e majority of violin methods take the 
1 through the range of the first posi- 
1 in the natural tones, except in the case 
F on the E string which is often played 
harp. Each string is taken separately, 
ge with one finger at a time. In 
ner the half steps are placed dif- 
on each string, making the finger- 
sing for the young beginner. 
‘m a clear picture in the mind of 
ent as to why half steps are played 
pl on each string, a diagram 
keyboard from G (lowest 
) to C (on E string) is 
* * 


made. Explain that the black keys are flats 
and sharps and, for the present, are not 
to be played on the violin. As we are play- 
ing only the natural tones (white keys) 
the student is shown that he plays whole 
steps as long as there is a black key be- 
tween the note that is being played and 
the succeeding one. 

When the two white keys come together 
without the black between, a half step is 
played (B-C) and (E-F). 

The idea given to the student is that 
he duplicates each note of the piano key- 
board, regardless of the different positions 
of the half steps on the strings. 

Lastly, this diagram may be kept and 
referred to when the student is in doubt 
about certain steps, rather than to prac- 
lesson time that a certain half step has 
tice throughout the week, only to find at 
been practiced in the wrong position. 

* * 


ie best man is he who most tries to perfect himself, and the happiest 
te who most feels that he is perfecting himself.”—Socrates. 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 
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WuRLIIZER 


An exquisite piano—combining true elegance 
of design and rich, resonant tone from 
the Augmented Sounding Board, 
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one 
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done 
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THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


Mira 


ME TODAY! 


ARTISTS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
are delighted with new scientific rest. 
It correctly positions the violin and im- 
proves tonal quality. 


© SYVERSTON @ 


Stabilized Two-Point Shoulder 


s STRING? - 
—EE 


Strings can go modern and Miracle Wound strings 
lead the way thru the wonders of modern plastics 


Rest 
Price $1.25 at your music store or direct from me. Post- 
paid in U. S. A. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Descriptive folder sent free. 


AGMUND SYVERSTON 
1013, PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Moisture resistant—perspiration can't penetrate— 
Stays true in intonation—marvelously smooth surface 
—no frayed strings to sound dull. Miracle Wound, a 
String you must try but once to be convinead. 
Write to fiddlestring headquarters 
if your dealer can not supply you. 


KAPLAN MUSICAL STRING CO. 


+ NORWALK, CONN., U 


BOX 


“VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS” 


Timely ; interesting; authoritative. Edited by Violin Expert 
Single issue 25¢c — $2.50 for 12 in U.S.A. — Foreign $2.75 


E. N. DORING, 1322 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Illinois | 
(ae Sm co ee ee ee a 


é Henning Violin 
32 DEEP - MELLOW - SOULFUL 
For a limited time you can pur 
chase this high-grade violin, with 
the qualities of the finest, at a price 
far lower than ever asked for such 
an instrument; made possible by 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
Seattle, Wash. 


ENTRANCING TO EYE AND EAR 
FRASER VIOLINS are America’s pride. Low 
in price, mountain high in quality: Superb 
singers to the soul. Ask about the FRASER! 
Expert Revoicing, Repairing, Refinishing 
CHELSEA FRASER, M.\/.M. 
2025 Stark Street Saginaw, Michigan 


for 
Information 301 


Fischer Studio 


y.and old’ violins at 
rprisingly low price. 
Expert repairing» our 


specialty. 


E, J. & J..VIRZI 


New York Violins by the late John Lehto 


503 Fifth Ave. 
His last works sacrificed for Cash. Supers, $150.00; few 
fine rebuilt violins, $100.00. No Trades. Worth double. 
W. ASPLIN, 427—1I2th St., San Pedro, Calif. 


FOR PIANO TEACHERS ONLY 


FREE: “The Student Pianist,” a 36-page Book containing the 11 piano 
compositions listed below, every number absolutely COMPLETE, to active 
piano teachers. 


TO RECEIVE THIS 36-PAGE BOOK, you must establish with us your professional status. 
Fill out coupon at the bottom of this ad (or mention page and issue of THE ErupE). Enclose 
professional card, letterhead, or other means of identification, or refer to one or two promi- 
nent music publishers by whom you are recognized as a teacher. 


NEW 
11 EASY TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO 


Tuneful, rhythmic music by well-known American composers, including the world-famous marches, Owr 
Director, National Emblem, NC-4, and Down Main Street, carefully transcribed, edited, and fingered. As 
an attractive title-page does much in arousing the pupil's interest, this feature has been given careful 
attention, the editions carrying smart, modern designs in attractive colors. 
Title Transcribed by Title Transcribed by 
OUR DIRECTOR, March (Bigelow) MOONLIT RIPPLES, Barcarolle (Rolfe) 
Walter Jacobs Walter Rolfe 
NATIONAL EMBLEM, March (Bagley) RURAL PICNIC, Rustic Dance (Rolfe) 
Charles Repper Walter Rolfe 
NC-4, March (Bigelow).......... R. E. Hildreth CANZONETTA (Rolfe) ........... Walter Rolfe 
DOWN MAIN STREET, March (Weidt) PICKANINNIES’ PICNIC (Four Little 
R. E. Hildreth Blackberries) (O'Connor) Norman Leigh 
WULBU CRolfe} i diceasecsses «% ...Walter Rolfe WHIP AND SPUR, Galop (Allen) 
AUTUMN TINTS, Waltz (Rolfe) .Walter Rolfe Walter Jacobs 
The regular sheet music editions are 35 cents for 
each number, less the usual discount to Teachers. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. m Mee 

Please send me FREE and without any obligation whatsoever ‘‘The Student Pianist’’ as described above. 
I am enclosing [please check) [J professional card (1) letterhead to establish my status as a teacher. [Publisher 
references as to status may be given below if card or letterhead is not available.) 
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I i alia eund bespacneede eben ITT MIN ca oases pod iesneastttetle ect arfeangesbecidounonnanecseqanbiebtiptinese teen 
Publishers who recognize me as a teacher: 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


819 


Earn A Teacher's Diploma 


Or 


A Bachelor's Degree 


Are you satisfied with your present position? Do you feel that you could 
demand a larger salary and do better work with further training? 


Professional musicians who are using our Extension Courses as a means 
of going higher in their profession are making a great gain financially. 


You are invited to send for lessons and catalog. It may be the means of 
starting you upon a career that will pay dividends in increased cash earnings 
—dividends that couldn’t possibly come to you under your present position. 


HAVE YOU STUDIED HARMONY? Those who are making music 
their _profession are always interested in improving their own knowledge, 
in. progressing, and those who are best equipped receive the largest pay 
checks. You can-make your services more valuable. Openings in the music 


field are growing very rapidly. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


Dept. A-167 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CORB ERTALIES 


1525 E. 53rd Street 


CONSERVATORY 


1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


A-16 Chicago 


Please send me free and without any obligation full details of your Home Study Method, 
and also sample lessons from the course I have checked. 


{] Piano Course for Students 


Normal Course for Teachers *{] Advanced Composition 
History of Music 
Choral Conducting 
Public School Music 
Voice 


Violin O 
Cornet a 
Trumpet fal} 
(5 Sight Singing & Ear Training 


{] Harmony 


Guitar 
Mandolin 
Clarinet 

_| Saxophone 

{] Piano Accordion 

(] Reed Organ 
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Accordion Repairs 
(Continued. from_ Page-817) 


small strip of leather, called a gasket, be- 
tween the bellows-and the upper.and lower 
sections of the accordion. If thisleather is 
shrunk or hardened, it may cause an. air 
leak. Other causes may be that the valves 
are out of alignment and do not completely 
cover the holes in the-plate, or the bellows 
themselves may leak..The air valve must 
not cause unnecessary. friction or a leak 
will result. 

Finally, we. wish. to remind accordionists 
that they can avoid many repairs if they 
take proper care of their instruments. Dust 


should never be allowed to accumulate on 
an accordion as it may eventually work 
into the delicate mechanism. The instru- 
ment always should be kept in its case 
when not. in use and should not. be. ex- 
posed to dampness, excessive heat of bright 
sunlight. It is well to form the habit of 
always setting the instrument down gently, 
as continual rough jolts are injurious to 
the mechanism. 

“Repairing Your Accordion,”°a valuable 
accessory for all players, may be secured 
from the publishers of THe Erupe. 


How to Develop the Piano Pupil’s Sense of Rhythm 


By HAROLD S$. PACKER 


A FAULTY SENSE of rhythm is primarily 
caused through incorrect hearing. In the 
process of uniting the sense of hearing with 
that of feeling, confusion takes place in the 
mind and one sense opposes the other. This 
condition is particularly apparent where 
cross rhythms are concerned and it is further 
aggravated when the pupil attempts to 
count or to use the metronome. 

It is obvious from the outset that the 
pupil must sense the beginning of rhythm 
groups. To do this let the pupil practice 
exercises and other forms of technic in 
duple, triple and quadruple rhythms. Let 
him sound only the first note of each group, 
using finger touch, and, for the remaining 
note or notes of each group, touch the 
tops of the keys silently. 


Adagio to Allegro 


eete. (sound) jsilence} etc, 


By practicing in this manner the pupil 
will have a better opportunity to hear 
adequately the beginning of each rhythm; 
and he will, at the same time, properly 
sense the feel of the other notes of the 
group. Once this has been accomplished 
combinations of simple and complex 
rhythms may be taken up and the pupil 
may sound all the notes, count or use the 
metronome without becoming tonally deaf 
to the rhythms involved. 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” 


“5 Pe) ae a 


‘By ROBERT BRAINE — 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied b 


the full name 


and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much 


of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s HEtude consists of written 


descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. On the basis of these, the writers 
ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret to say 
that this is impossible. The actual violin must be examined. The great majority 
of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. We advise 
the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to a reputable ex- — 
pert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers can be obtained 


from the 


Violins by Pfretzschner 

J. H. L.—The violins marked G. A. Pfretz- 
schner, made at Markneukirchen, Germany, are 
of only medium quality. 1 do not know where 
detailed information concerning them could be 
found. A vast number of similar violins are 
exported to the United States and other foreign 
countries, 


Securing New Pupils 

A. E. S.—HDifferent violin teachers have 
different theories as to the best methods of 
securing new. pupils. Some consider the best 
method is to work up a large repertoire of solo 
works, suitable for public performance, and 
then to get as many public engagements as 
possible. If the solo work is well done, it is 
bound to result in a great deal of newspaper 
and social publicity. The soloist becomes well 
known, and is consequently much sought after 
as a teacher, and a large class invariably re- 
sults. 

Another method largely used by teachers is 
newspaper and magazine advertising, which is 
often successful, especially in the case of art- 
ists of wide reputation. Much publicity is 
given to the life and career of the artist, and 
to the lives of the notable pupils he has pro- 
duced. Leopold Auer, teacher of Heifetz, Elman, 
Rosen, Zimbalist, and a long list of brilliant 
pupils, won world-wide fame by the success of 
his pupils; and the pupils themselves were in 
great demand as teachers and as public per- 
formers, 


Violins and Violinists 

An interesting magazine for violinists has 
been recently established by Ernest N. Doring, 
at 1322 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
The magazine treats of everything pertaining 
to violins—violin playing, violinists, and sim- 
ilar topics. Among the articles are, “Sugges- 
tions on Sight Reading’; “Joseph Szigeti'’s 
Pietro Guarneri’; “Chicago Business Men’s 
Orchestra” ; “Musical Genius’; -““How Many 
Strads ?”’ ; “Northwestern University” ; “Fiddle 
Gossip from Old New England” ; ‘‘Impréssions 
and Souvenirs of Cremona,” by Emile Fran- 
ecais; “Part IV, Music Review’; “Queries and 
Comments”; “Among the Violin Makers,” and 
“Musical Notes.” 

It contains several excellent plates showing 
a violin, by Pietro Guarneri of Venice; Joseph 
Szigeti;~The “Ex-Joachim” Stradivari; The 
“Adam’ Stradivari, and the New Clarinet Fam- 
ily. For the present, the magazine will be pub- 
lished every two months, and single copies can 
be obtained at the rate of 25 cents per copy. 
Published by: “Violins & Violinists,”’ 1322 
Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


‘them, 


“Maybe you'd better stay out of ‘Silent Night’ altogether, 


advertising columns of The Btude and other musical publications.) 


Violin Values 


L. R.—Violins, like every other article o 
value, have their ups and downs as they regar¢ 
to value. The violins of Cremona, since firs 
their supreme value began to be recognized 
have fluctuated in price, but their price has 
in the main, been steadily upward. The greates' 
advance has been in the violins of Stradivarius 
and Guarnerius, which command the highes 
prices of all. The present market price of : 
high grade Stradivarius is from $25,000 t 
$50,000, The Joseph Guarnerius violins of th 
highest grade command almost equally higl 
prices. Other Cremona violins are of very high 
price, if of first rate quality. Some othe 
violins, those of Jacobus Stainer, the greates' 
German master, especially, have either stooc 
still, or else decreased as regards value. Sho 
after his death some of his best violins sol¢ 
for as much as 8,000 gulden ($4,000), a price 
which it would be impossible to obtain at pres 
ent. In his day he sold them at a price of abou 
thirty gulden (fifteen dollars in Americar 
money). 

These figures show clearly what a vast flue 
tuation has taken place in the price of the 
really great violins of the world. 


Sight Reading 


E. C.—Your young son’s violin teacher “said 
a mouthful” when he told the boy that the 
little sight reading he (himself) knew, he had 
practically taught himself. He had read a vast 
amount of music, of all kinds. Personally, ] 
learned most of my sight reading from playing 
the violin part of Haydn’s “String Quartets.’ 
Other quartets, quintets, and sextets would be 
equally good. Playing first violin in an orche 
tra is also finé practice. The point in sight 
reading is to “keep going,’ and not to stop for 
mistakes. That is the reason why playing in 
quartets and orchestras is so beneficial. If th 
player stops, the orchestra goes on, and he is 
left behind. Every violin student should de 
more or less sight reading. 


Locating Master Violins 


L. T. L.—The exact number of Stradiva 
violins is not known. However, a great man} 
are known. They have been mostly named by 
the owners. Dealers in old violins—such 
Lyon and Ilealy, Chicago; W. E. Hill, London 
England, or the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., New 
York City—are the most likely to have lists of 
famous violins and their owners. Whether they 
would supply you with such lists, or sell them 
to you, I do not know. You might write t 
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CENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beau- 
tifully printed on the best paper, every bar in the 
standard size, each note certified to be correct, as 
the master wrote it! What more can sheet music be! 
There are over 3,000 compositions in the Century 
catalog, all lbe—(20c in Canada). 


When you buy music, tell your dealer what selec- 
tion you want and be sure to say, “In the CENTURY 
EDITION, please.”’ That means you will pay only 
15e—less than half what you usually pay. And you 
can’t buy, better music at any price. 

THOUSANDS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS use 
and recommend “CENTURY CERTIFIED EDI- 
TION” exclusively—because they know it is all that 
good music can be at half the price or less, Its 
modest price aids them in enrolling more pupils, and 
Parents greatly appreciate the saving. 


Century Piano Solos, 15¢ each 


(Capital letter indicates key—number, the grade) 
511 Anvil Chorus (Il Troy.) G—3.. ..Verdi 
Clayton’s Grand March, Op. 100, Eb—3.. Blake 
Country se F—3 Traditional 
3063 Cradle Song, Eb—3 .........u....ceccceeceeeeeen- Brahms 
Dance of Hours, c—i .---Ponchielli 
Doll’s Dream, Op. 202, _Oesten 
Dreaming, Meditation, Pp _Lichner 
Dream of Shepherdess, Op. 45, ee .Labitzky 
Edelweiss Glide, (Simp) G—2......Vanderbeck 
tude, Op. 22, No. 1, Ab—5. 
arewell tu the Piano, F— 
Flower oan, Simplified, 
626 Gertrude’s Dream, Waltz, Bb— 
Golden Star Waltz, C— 
Gypsy Dance, Dm—3... 
Humming Bird, Waltz, F 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Cm— 
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Getting the Right Music for Your Band 


(Continued from Page 781) 


for the three eighth-note B’s in both the 
second and third measures, yet Arturo 
Toscanini, in his recording of the overture, 
plays it with but fwo eighth-notes in the 
third measure. This difference aroused our 
curiosity, and as a consequence it was found 
that the Italian score shows but two B’s 
in measure three. Also we learned from 
Pierre Henrotte (for many, years concert- 
master of the Metropolitan Opera Orches- 
tra) that the opera orchestras always play 
the phrase with but two eighth-note B's 
in that measure. 

Frankly, it was almost embarrassing to 
recall the number of times we had played 
this measure incorrectly, and yet for many 
years bands and even symphony orchestras 
have made this error. Apparently a great 
many orchestra scores and probably all 
band scores were prepared from German 
scores which had been inaccurately tran- 
scribed from the original Italian, 

In case the reader is especially interested 
in this observation on the overture, he is 
referred to the Victor recording No. 7255, 
played by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of Arturo 
Toscanini. 


Editing “Euryanthe” Overture 


As AN EXAMPLE of some of the ideas ex- 
pressed herein, and of the sort of gain 
to be had by editing, let us turn to Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture, with which we are 
familiar. It has appeared on band programs 
for many years, and yet is still badly in 
need of complete editing. In following the 
suggestions offered in editing band music, 
we first learn something about Weber 
himself. Although his musical training be- 
gan in the eighteenth century and he ac- 
cepted Mozart as his model, he nevertheless 
belongs to the nineteenth century and to 
an entirely different kind of musicianship 
from that of the classical masters. As a 
musician, Weber was much more versatile 
than any of his contemporaries or fore- 
runners—although his versatility may have 
been more of a liability than an asset. He 
was a pianist, conductor, critic, poet, 
writer ; and, in addition to his sonatas, con- 
certos and variations for piano, he wrote 
masses, cantatas, songs, choruses, chamber 
music, and symphonies. His most significant 
effort, however, was in the opera. His 
tendency to brilliance and natural tleat- 
ricalism was at cross purposes to his 
efforts as a composer of symphonies and 
chamber music. His best works incline 
toward virtuosity or the bravura style of 
composition. Proof of this characteristic 
lies in his concertos, duets, quartets for 
clarinet, brilliant polonaises and piano con- 
certos. Although he wrote beautiful mel- 
odies, he was also a restless dramatist; 
and the melodies of his three great over- 
tures are correspondingly penetrating, rest- 
less, full of motion and leaning toward the 
brilliant or stirring side of melodic writing. 

Weber might safely be classed as a ro- 
manticist, writing dramatic music with a 
touch of the classical. With this in mind, 
we can go on to the editing of the over- 
ture. Our initial problem is that of tempo. 
We will note that the opening movement, 
allegro, is frequently marked, in band 
scores, M.M. J = 120 to 132; while the 
same movement, in the orchestral scores, is 
written J = 92. Naturally, the tempo can- 
not be regulated too closely, but what a 
sad mistake it would be to play this allegro 
movement of “Euryanthe” at J = 120. 
Neither do we believe that a tempo of 


dj = 92 would be a proper nor comfortable 
rate to undertake with our bands. We per- 
sonally would not enjoy hearing the move- 
ment at such a rapid pace, for either band 
or orchestra. 

The story is told that W eber, 
very much alarmed with the 
employed by the 
early 


becoming 
faulty tempi 
various orchestras in the 
performances of the overture, drew 


-up*for the benefit of conductors a detailed 


list of metronome numbers for each sec- 
tion of “Euryanthe.” We see then, that 
following a strict tempo throughout, as 
marked on the score, would be hardly in 
accord with the composer's intention. 

It seems impossible, moreover, to define 
the exact meaning of tempo markings such 
as allegro, andante, or any of the other 
agogics as presented in most of our music. 
There is a need for an understanding of 
the moods and requirements of the selection 
and its author. 

In “Euryanthe,” we 
tempo changes 


find also that no 
are marked until we arrive 
at the Jargo. Yet tradition informs us that 
there are several variances in tempo 
throughout the allegro, all of which might 
not be editing, but a matter of interpre- 
tation. 


Instrumentation Analyzed 


OUR NEXT PROBLEM is one of instrumenta- 
tion. In examining the band score, we find 
that throughout the overture the percussion 
parts are inclined to be too heavy. If we 
refer to the orchestral score, we can im- 
mediately notice that there is no call for 
percussion in the opening bars at all, ex- 
cept for tympani. But we have heard bands 
many times play this opening movement 
with a full battery of field drums perform- 
ing at double forte. Naturally, this is not 
in good taste. If percussion parts were not 
used, we would reduce the dynamic level 
to mf, and-in addition revise the tympani 
part so that it would correspond to the 
orchestra arrangement. 

In some arrangements of “Euryanthe” 
the melody has been given to the cornet. 
In our opinion, the melodic line is too 
rapid for this instrument, and when han- 
dled by the cornet the woodwinds are out- 
weighed. We prefer using the trumpet 
parts, as written for orchestra. The care 
shown in instrumentation will do much to 
enhance the final performance. 

In measure sixteen of the overture, the 
melody in the band arrangement is phrased 
as: 


Ex.3 


We would, however, prefer 


Ex.4 


Throughout this section the phrasing and 
articulation can be greatly improved by a 
reference to the orchestral score. Twenty- 
four measures before the Largo movement, 
we find that the horns are much more 
effective if we comply with the orchestral 
arrangement. Since Weber wrote the Largo 
for eight violins, it would seem best that, 
in the band transcription, no more than 
four players to each part were used, and 
if there are exceptionally fine performers 
in the band, even as few as two players to 
each part would be effective and desirable. 
(Continued on Page 826) 
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FRETTED INSTRUMENTS 


Ensembles of 
Fretted Instruments 


‘By GEORGE C. KRICK 


OST OF US, when taking up the 
M study of a musical instrument, do 
so with the desire of playing for 
the pleasure to be derived from it, and per- 
haps of adding to the enjoyment of family 
and friends. After a student has acquired a 
fair amount of technical proficiency, he 
often happens to meet other players, and 
here is where the most interesting chapter 
in his musical career has its beginning. 
Aside from the social contacts he will make, 
the playing together in small or large 
ensembles is a quite enjoyable experience. 
Several years study under the guidance 
of a teacher is, after all, only the founda- 
tion and preparation for the years during 
which the student will have to rely on him- 
self and to develop his own individuality. 
With his eyes and ears open at all times, 
he will gain in knowledge and self-confidence 
by meeting others pursuing the same aims. 
Another great help to the director of an 
orchestra or to its members is the radio. 
It is time well spent to listen to the or- 
chestras on the air; to find those that are 
similarly organized as to size of member- 
ship and type of instrumentation, and then 
to try to develop your own organization 
along these lines, continuously striving for 
perfection in ensemble. 

An interesting point regarding fretted in- 
struments is their variety, which includes 
mandolins, mandolas, mandocellos, mandolin 
banjos, tenor banjos, plectrum and _ five 
stringed banjos, guitar banjos, classic and 
plectrum guitars, Hawaiian and tenor gui- 
tars. Since some of these are primarily 
melody instruments, while others are ideal 
for accompaniment purposes, complete en- 
sembles can be formed without calling upon 
the bowed instruments for assistance. In 
order to select the proper combination, how- 
ever, one must consider carefully the timbre 
or tonal character of each instrument. 


Varied Instruments, Varied Tones 


AS WE ALL KNow, the classic guitar is a 
perfect solo instrument and requires no 
support from others; but there are also a 
great many duets, trios and even a few 
quartets, that should be heard more often. 

A great deal of literature which is quite 
effective, is available for mandolin solo 
with piano accompaniment; but the accom- 
panist should be an experienced one, able 
to subdue the tone of the piano sufficiently 
to obtain a proper blending with the deli- 
cate tone of the mandolin. 

A mandolin and guitar make an excellent 
duet; the banjo mandolin requires an ac- 
companiment of a tenor banjo or plectrum 
guitar; a Hawaiian guitar is most effective 
with either Spanish or plectrum guitar; a 
tenor banjo and a plectrum banjo make an 
excellent duet; and the same may be said 
of two plectrum guitars. 

Combinations of three instruments should 
be arranged as follows: two mandolins and 
guitar; mandolin, mandola and guitar; 
mandolin, mandocello and guitar ; mandolin 
banjo, tenor banjo and guitar banjo or plec- 
trum guitar; tenor banjo, plectrum banjo 
and plectrum guitar or bass banjo; man- 
dolin, Hawaiian guitar and plectrum or 
Spanish guitar; first and second Hawaiian 
guitar, and Spanish guitar; and, finally 
three plectrum guitars, the first and second 
playing single or double notes for melody 
and harmony, the third for accompaniment. 

The most effective combination for small 
groups is the quartet, as this furnishes op- 


portunity for full and complete harmony. 
First and second mandolin, mandola and 
mandocello form what is known as the 
classic quartet; while first and second man- 
dolin, mandola and guitar are the instru- 
ments of what is called the romantic 
quartet. For the small ensembles of man- 
dolins the writer prefers the classic guitar 
as an accompaniment, as the gut and silk 
strings have a tendency to soften the metal- 
lic tone of the other instruments. Quartets 
of the banjo family may be arranged thus; 
First and second mandolin banjos, tenor 
banjo and bass banjo; or first and second 
tenor banjos, plectrum banjo and bass banjo 
(a plectrum guitar may be used in place of 
the bass banjo, when this is not available). 

There are several ways in which an 
Hawaiian ensemble can be made effective: 
first and second Hawaiian guitars, ukulele 
and Spanish guitar; Hawaiian guitar, man- 
dola, mandocello and Spanish guitar; or 
first, second and third Hawaiian guitars 
and Spanish guitar. 

The quintet is completed by adding a 
mando bass or contra bass banjo, which 
will add the fundamental bass giving depth 
and body to the combination. 


The Larger Groups 


To FORM A SEXTETTE we usually add an-_ 
other melody instrument playing the first 
part in unison or in octaves. Seven-or eight 
players will find it advantageous to use the 
same combination as the sextette with the 
addition of one or two instruments playing 
the inner voices. If it so happens that no 
mando bass is available, the use of a piano’ 
is recommended for an ensemble of seven 
or more players, and if possible the additio 
of drums and traps is advisable. 7 
In forming larger orchestras one must al- 
ways keep in mind the proper balancing of 
the different instruments, and as an ex 
ample, we suggest this instrumentation for 
a sixteen piece mandolin orchestra :—Four 
first and three second mandolins, two mai 
dolas, two mandocellos, three guitars, 0 
mando bass, drums and traps. For an or- 


instruments for those of the mandolii 
family. a 

As stated before, it is not advisable, i 
small ensembles, to combine the instru 
ments of a different tonal character; a d 
of mandolin and tenor banjo is not s: 
factory, neither is that of tenor banjo am 
Hawaiian guitar. On the other hand wh 
organizing a larger orchestra it is not or 
permissible but advisable to add i 
ments of different timbre for the s 
variety. For instance, a mandolin o' 
of thirty players, as previously outlir 
might be augmented by adding two 1 
and two plectrum banjos and several 
waiian guitars. By the use of { 
chestrations, giving the banjos and 
guitars opportunities to play 
melody passages, the possibiliti 
riety and special orchestral effec 
greatly enhanced. We must not 
a high standard of orchestral » 
is the result of technical profic 
individual members and of their 


since the fretted instruments 
unto themselves, the player 
opportunities to come in c 
world’s beautiful music. 
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Origin of the Word Symphony 
Q. Eeaeplain the origin of the term “sym- 
phony” and its history as applied to bagpipes, 
descant, faux bourdon, and musica ficta. 
—D. DeB 


A. The word “symphony” comes from the 
Greek “syn” (with) + “phone” (sound). 
This term, like most othe’s, was applied 
indiscriminately to a large number of things 
when it first came into use centuries ago. 
The term is found even in Daniel III (Vul- 
gate) where it refers to an instrument which 
was congeners 4 similar to the bagpipe. By the 
end of the Middle Ages it was applied to a 
number of different instruments such as the 
bagpipe, hurdy-gurdy, and so on, and later 
even to the virginal. It also came to be 
applied to any harmonious combination of 
sounds. As it became necessary to clarify 
terminology, the terms descant, faug@ bourdon, 
musica ficta, and so on, replaced the general 
word symphony. Gradually the word sym- 
phony became more and more specific in its 
application until it reached its present day 
definitions. 

For a more complete discussion of this mat- 
ter than can possibly be given in this column 
I would suggest that you consult both the 
latest unabridged edition of ‘‘Webster’s Dic- 
tionary” and “Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians” under the headings ‘“sym- 
phonia” and “symphony.” 


Is it A-sharp or A-natural? 


1. Is this arrow marked note from 
Beethoven’s Minuet in G an A-sharp or 
A-natural? 


2. Is this arrow marked note from Bach’s 
Fifth Prelude (“Well-Tempered Clavichord,” 
Bk. 1) F-sharp or F-natural? 

—Mrs. B. K, C. 


A. 1. Most editions of this Minuct that 
I have looked at have A-natural, but the 
Oliver Ditson edition uses A-sharp. Good 
reasons for the use of either could be cited. 
I am inelined to think that Beethoven had 
-natural; however, this is only a guess. 
2. Most editions use F-sharp. The Kroll 
edition has F-sharp and Czerny changed it 
to F-natural. The Kroll edition is more 
pet to be correct. 


‘empos in Schumann 

QQ. Would you oblige by piving the metro- 
ome markings for the following piecees: 1. 
apillons, No. 5, in B-flat and 2. Papillons, 
No. 6, in D minor by Schumann; 3. A Study 
n D major by Sterndale Bennett (No. 5 of “Sia 
ucies in the form of Capriccios’’).—Miss 


A. (1) Papillons, No. 5 is about M.M. J = 


(2) Papillons, No. 6 is M.M. J. = 80 (Short 

: in A major, a little slower; F major 
portion about M.M. J = 138). 

(3) M.M. J = 100. 


to form a Diminished Chord 

Q. 1. My theory teacher taught me thata 

minished chord was formed by lowering the 
and he degrees of a major triad a half 

. Yet in my accordion book I find the 

hed chord of C written OC, B-flat, A; 
diminished seventh chord of C is writ- 


you give me the name of some 
] eaae explain these chords ?— 


pur theory teacher is correct in his 
of how to form a diminished 
also, is your accordion boox. 

pl chord C, E-flat, A is really 
diminished chord on 4). only 

t inversion. The diminished 

_ E a , A is reall, 

a dimin sevent 

only in its second inver- 
t as well, however, 

t, G-flat, A (or B 

and G-flat are en- 

and B 


ing . 
same, as are also A 


a © owt 


: Ge BAct, F-sharp, A. Please explain how 


2. Almost any good book on 
plains diminished chords. I 
find the explanations very 
in “Harmony for Beginners” by Orem and in 
Lessons 64, 68, and 74 of “Lessons in Har- 
mony” by Heacox and Lehmann, which may 
be procured through the publishers of Tur 
ETUDE, 


hermony ex 
believe you will 
clear as given 


Stories About Songs—and Swing Music 
1. a. Js it true that Schubert composed 

his Ave Maria in a cafe during a fit of re- 
morse over his love for Caroline Hsterhazy? 

b. If so, why is it called Ave Maria? 

c. Did Schubert put the words to it? 

d. Did he harmonize it? 

2. What is the story behind each 
following: 

a. Gounod’s Ave 

b. Rachmaninoff’s 
Minor. 

ec. von 
ture. 

8. Where could TI get 
lanum” and at what price? 

4. What is your opinion of swing music? 


40 


of the 


Marie. 
Prelude in  C-sharp 


Suppe’s Poet and Peasant Over- 


“Oredo dHercu- 


A. 1. a. There is no historical basis for 
this story; it is mere fiction. Schubert 
taught music to the Esterhazy children dur- 
ing the summers of 1818S and 1824 and did 
fall in love with Caroline Esterhazy, but 
many of his biographers have undoubtedly 
exaggerated this incident in his life. The 
Ave Maria was composed in 1825 either im- 
media-ely before or during a summer trip 
Schubert took with his friend Vogl through 
the Austrian Alps. The incident which you 
relate seems to be a mixture of the sensa- 
tional anecdote about Schubert's love for 
Caroline Esterhazy and the authentic account 
of his having dashed off Hark, Hark the 
Lark on the back of a menu card in a cate. 

b. and ec. The words are taken from Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” Schubert 
set seven different portions of this lengthy 
poem to music; of these seven songs, the 
Ave Maria is by far the most popular. 


It is called Are Maria because this song 
to the Virgin, sung in the poem by Ellen, 
begins with the words “Ave Maria.” Since 


it is addressed to the Virgin it may properly 
be called Ave Maria (Hail, Mary), even 
though the words are not those of the 
Catholic prayer to the Virgin Mary. 

d. Schubert wrote both the melody and 
the accompaniment of this song. 

2. a. I know of no story behind Gounod’s 
Ave Maria, The accompaniment is the First 
Prelude in CG major from Bach's “Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord,’ Volume 1. To this 
Gounod added the melody and the words of 
the prayer Ave Maria. Wven though the ac- 
companiment is by one composer and the 


melody by another, the union of the two 
elements is phenomenally perfect. 
There is no story behind Rach- 


maninoff's Prelude in C-sharp Minor; it is 
“pure” or “absolute” music. Rachmaninoff 
has given us no program for it, and the title 
indicates only that it is a short piece in free 
form in the key of C-sharp minor. As has 
happened in the case of many pieces, there 
has grown up a large number of stories con- 
cerning this famous prelude. The two com- 
monest ones are that the prelude sepreeonts 
the city of Moscow and its ringing bells, or 
that it tells the tale of marching prisoners 
who revolt and are driven back into their 
dismal prison. Doth of these stories, like 
all the others, are merely the products of 
someone’s imagination, and Rachmaninoff dis- 
claims them. 

e. The Poct and Peasant is an independent 
orchestral composition, and is rather im- 
properly called an overture, since it does 
not precede a larger structure such as an 
opera, operetta, or oratorio. Von Suppe did, 
however, write two grand operas and many 
operettas. The following description of the 
overture is given in the book, **Musie Appre- 
ciation with the Victrola, for Children” : 

“This celebrated overture affords an inter- 
esting study in contrasting themes. It opens 


with a quiet introduction, with smoothly 
flowing, graceful melody, suggestive of the 
dreamy meditation of a poet. Then comes 
a faster movement for the full orchestra, 
merging into a waltz theme, depicting the 
sturdy, joyous life of the peasants, This 


develops into a fast, furious movement, fol- 
lowed by a return of the waltz, before the 
brilliant, rushing coda.” The appropriateness 
of the name lies in the fact that the work 
follows the outline and spirit of overtures 
to the popular Italian operas of its period. 

8. Although I have searched extensively 
and have inquired of several authorities, I 
can find no trace of a composition called 
“Credo d'Herculanum”. Can any of our readers 
give information concerning it? 

4. Swing Music is merely a highly emo- 
tionalized manner of playing jazz. It is ex- 
eellent for stirring physical excitement 
leading to vigorous and often frenzied move- 
ments in dancing, but it is distressing for a 
sensitive musician to listen to, and it has no 
nig in any system of serious music educa- 
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Music Is My Hobby 


(Continued from Page 779) 


no amateur is quite free, he lost his place, 
and then used the few seconds it took to 
find it again, in improvising sixteen meas- 
ures so completely in the style of the com- 
poser—it was a Bach fugwe!—that only a 
person intimately acquainted with the score 
could have detected the slip.) 

Richard Simon, of the publishing firm of 
Simon and Schuster. Pianist—who plays 


ensemble works with his brother, Dr. 
Henry Simon, Professor of English at 
Columbia University, a violinist. 

Walter Rosen, senior partner of the 
banking firm of Ladenburg, Thalman. 
Pianist. 

Dr. Vladimir Karapetoff, Professor of 
Electrical Engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest electrical scientists. Dr. 


Karapetoff’s hobby is playing trios with 
himself. He makes a recording of any of 
the great trios, beginning with the piano 
part. Upon this, he superimposes a record- 
ing of the violin part. Then he sets this 
twice made record in motion, and uses it 


as accompaniment while he plays the 
violoncello, 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, author, 


artist, philosopher, and commentator. Vi- 
olinist. : 

William T. Taylor, Vice President of 
the Commercial National Bank and Trust 
Company. Baritone. On the evening that 
Mr. Taylor broadcast, NBC was flooded 
with inquiries as to whether it wasn’t really 
Lawrence Tibbett who had just sung, and 
what did the broadcasting officials mean 
by fooling the public? 

Mrs. George Eustice Corcoran, society 
matron. Pianist. As the result of Mrs. 
Corcoran’s broadcast, a number of her 
friends urged Mrs. Corcoran to form a 
class for coaching other ladies who had 
neglected their music studies for years and 


now desired to return to them. 
Mrs. Lionello Perera, society matron. 
Violinist. 


The late Edgar Leventritt, New York 
attorney. Pianist. 

Rear Admiral R. E. 
States Navy. Pianist. 

Geoffrey Parsons, chief editorial writer 
of the New York Herald-Tribune. Pianist. 

The wife of Rear Admiral William 
Woodward Phelps, United States Navy. 
Pianist. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, music 
patron, who plays trios with her son, a 
professor of Harvard, and her grandson, 
a student at Yale. 


Bakenhus, United 


Howard H. Pell, Jr., Secretary of the 
Columbia Gas and Electric Company. 
Flutist. 


Mrs. Schuyler Schiefflin, society matron. 
Clavichordist. 

Dr. Leo Glushak, prominent plastic sur- 
geon. Tenor. 

James H. Van Alen, National Court 
Tennis Champion. Pianist, singer, and com- 
poser of many of his own selections. 

Michael Zetkin, Federal Revenue Agent. 
3aritone, 

Walter Robert Schumann, Assistant 
Stamp Editor of The New York Sun, and 
great-grandson of Robert and Clara Schu- 
mann, Pianist and composer of light music. 

Rosalie Caroll, field worker among the 


blind, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare. Miss Caroll is herself 
blind. 


And Humbler Heroes 


ADDED TO THESE OWNERS of “big names” 
and “big jobs,” there appeared an even 
greater number of plain, everyday, average 
citizens—secretaries, accountants, motorcar 
salesmen, stenographers, lawyers, doctors, 
a district attorney, jewelers, insurance 
salesmen, housewives—the individual men- 
tion of whom must, regrettably, be limited 
to the story of Mrs. Mark Hafner and 
Mrs. David Tannenbaum, housewives and 


— = 


was encouraged to return to the s 


mothers, of Brooklyn, New York. These 
ladies made each other’s acquaintance at 
a piano recital. A casual exchange of con- 
cert comments revealed that both “liked 
the piano” and had more than once thought 
of reviving active music making. They met 
at another concert and talked some more. 
Then they decided to take up two-piano 
work. They broadcasted as a fluent and 
distinguished two-piano team, and refer to 
their work as “Old Age Insurance” that 
will net them dividends of stimulus and 
pleasure when their children are grown and 
their active interests have decreased. 

Nearly all the participants showed an 
amazingly high level of performance; and 
they were invited to appear strictly on the 
basis of their abilities. The fact that they 
reveal varied backgrounds of race, pro- 
fession, training, and economic security 
proves anew that music is genuinely a 
“public domain,” open not only to the rich, 
the idle, the “arty,” but also to every least 
one who cares enough for music to want 
to live with it. 

Mr. Koons asked each participant why 
he chose music as a hobby. A survey of 
the replies shows that the choice was actu-— 
ated solely by personal inclination. Nobody 
turned to music for any reason of advan- 
tage—but all discovered benefits, many of 
them unsuspected. Music, it was found, 
stimulates and relaxes after a busy day; 
it brings comfort; it provides an emo- 
tional safety-valve through complete self- 
expression; it supplies the degree of con- 
centration that rests the mind after work ; 
it serves as a social asset; it perfects 
mental alertness and codrdination between 
mind, eyes, and muscles; it fosters self- 
discipline. q 

While Mr. Van Loon said that he plays, 
no matter how it sounds, for his own 
amusement, Mr. Taylor said that he sings 
for his own amazement. Mrs. Coolidge 
turned to music as a solace for personal 
sorrow, and spoke of its benefits in terms 
of intellectual and moral discipline, of emo 
tional balance, and of the spiritual healing 
it provides in offering impersonal difficul- 
ties to solve. Incidentally, Mrs. Coolidge’s 
notable furthering of professional music 
came as the result of her personal hobby 
interest. Having found that music study 
gave her comfort at a time of bereavement, 
she determined to share music, insofar @ 
she could, with others who might deriv 
similar comfort from hearing it. 


A Fountain of Youth 


So MUCH FOR THE PARTICIPANTS. 
effect of the program had yet to be de 
termined. From the time that “Music ] 
My Hobby” was first launched, NBC 
ceived numerous letters from the listen 
for whom this experiment in amateur 
was held to be a risk. The general verdi 
was that the hobby program not 
entertained but also gave something 


fessed that he had kept his own cl 
playing a secret, because music 
was thought to be “sissy”; but, a 
number of bankers and industrialists 
come out in the open and played ft 
the microphones, he revealed his “s 
and now plays for his friends. A 


she had given up when a 


came inspired to practice for 
the thing. , 

Letter after letter attests to 
has given some listener to h 
people” making music for no r 
than the pleasure and release 
them. Letter after letter 
everyday amateurs going | 
playing and singing with 
new zeal. Later, then, the 


rogress made as a result of listening to 
Music Is My Hobby”; a new world of 
iterest, or of solace, has been opened, new 
riends have been made, old ties have been 
he more strongly cemented through the 
un of making music together. People have 
rofited through the mental discipline of 
ccurate practicing; people have reorgan- 
zed hazy time schedules by rising an hour 
arlier for a bit of practice before work, 
r devoting half the commuting distance 


to theory study and memorizing of scores. 

Mr. Koons’ hobby program has proven 
itself a unique success, from the viewpoint 
of the performers and of the listening re- 
cipients as well. It has uncovered a ‘rich 
new field of spiritual stimulus and encour- 
aged thousands of people, who live beyond 
the reach of the concert hall and the lecture 
platform, to stretch forth their hands and 
grasp at the finest kind of “Old Age In- 
surance,” 


The Story of Major Bowes and His Amateur Hour 


(Continued from Page 774) 


violin player on the last row of the 
iolin section. Before long, he stepped up 
» the position of first violinist, then con- 
uctor of the Capitol Theater Orchestra, 
here he remained for years, then conduc- 
yr of the Minneapolis Orchestra, then con- 
uctor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
nrewd impresario had guessed right again. 
Major Bowes, for obvious reasons, does 
ot encourage amateurs to come to him 
“om all over the country, but rather from 
1e vicinity of New York. He evidently 
oes not feel that it is right to solicit ap- 
licants from a distance, because of the 
9st of transportation and the possible dis- 
ppointment to those who do not pass the 
‘st of his auditions. Of course he cannot 
revent any applicant from coming from 
nywhere, 


Where Enthusiasm Exudes 


‘HE POPULARITY OF THE AMATEUR Hour 
almost incredible. Those who have visited 
1e Chrysler Buildings in New York, and 
t the World’s Fair, have seen something 
f the immense number of souvenirs, pres- 
ats and “honors” which have poured in 
pon the Major from all over the world. 
art of this museum of publicity is given 
ver to police badges showered upon the 
fajor from communities in all parts of 
ve country. No Caribbean admiral could 
‘ant for more. If the Major were to piece 
is police badges together, he would have 
garment that would put to shame the 
rmor that would have dazzled a knight 
f the Middle Ages. 
The Major’s “fan mail” represents ap- 
reciation almost unequaled by anyone save 
olonel Lindbergh. The records in the 
.merican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
any it is reported reveal that over three 
illion “vote” calls have been received since 
1¢ hour was started. Over fifty expert 
slephone operators and tabulators are re- 
uired in the Columbia Broadcasting System 
suilding, on Broadway, to record calls on 
mateur Nights. 
Each of the fifty New York operators 
andles lines for two incoming calls. Pen- 
ils fly across special forms for recording 
1e votes, limited to one to an individual, 
iree to a family, and twenty-five to in- 
fitutions and other group balloters. Two 
age boys collect them and shoot them to 
ur accountants in a tabulating room. In 
lat room also a direct wire brings in the 
‘tabulations from honor cities. Thirty 
econds before each of the announcements 
f the results, given at 9:30 and 9:51, the 
als are closed and rushed to Major 
s’ desk on the stage. More than me- 
nical alertness is required of the girls 
) receive the myriad calls for a score 
acts. They must be ready, as well, to 
| managers’ bids for acts, or to re- 
, worried caller, who is certain 
» entertainers is a long lost 


‘usical Marvel 

Y MEN AS WOMEN apply for 
said, which is contrary to 
omen want to make them- 


Major Bowes’ method of examining ap- 
plicants is original. In his office, which re- 
sembles an old-fashioned Victorian salon 
rather than an office, he has a finely ad- 
justed loud-speaker, which may be switched 
from one studio to another. His large staff 
of experts, required to examine the appli- 
cants which number from five hundred 
to six hundred a week, hear the appli- 
cants in the studios. The Major turns on, 
by switch, this or that studio, as he desires, 
or as his attention is called to a particularly 
likely applicant. Of course it would be im- 
possible for the Major to hear five hundred 
aspirants a week. He can take time only 
for the best. In hearing them through a 
loud-speaker, he gets the same effect that 
the listener will get over the radio. 

Every applicant is given a careful hear- 
ing, if there is any indication of the slight- 
est talent. At the auditions, they are 
permitted to sing their numbers complete. 
There is no gong at the auditions. The ap- 
plicants are never discouraged. If it is felt 
that they are not available, they are told 
directly, but are never criticized. It should 
be remembered that the Major is far more 
anxious to discover desirable performers, 
in which the American public is likely to 
be interested, than is the applicant anxious 
for an opportunity to appear, 

There can be no question that the Ama- 
teur Hour has stimulated an interest in 
music study. It affects all classes of music 
study and all instruments. Thousands of 
would be singers have been inspired by 
hearing that others of humble origin, have, 
by reason of hard study, risen until they 
have an opportunity to appear before the 
general public. 

Although the Major, in his spontaneous 
“emseeing” strives to give candid verbal 
camera shots of the contestants, the appeal 
is, of course, entirely through the imagina- 
tion, as it may be reached via the ear. The 
radio fan is obliged to imagine what the 
contestant looks like, his gestures, and his 
facial expression. When well known actors 
or moving picture stars are heard over 
the radio, their features are familiar to 
many of the listeners, In the Major’s radio 
cast are performers who have been seen 
by only a handful of people. They are un- 
knowns reaching up for fame. Because of 
the appeal to the ear, the programs must 
be limited largely to musical performance, 
imitations or tap dancing. There is a stand- 
ard Broadway joke about the danse du 
ventre dancer who was indignant when she 
was rejected by a radio program maker. 
Although the appeal is entirely aural it is, 
nevertheless, surprising how much of the 
personality of the performers can be con- 
veyed by the voice. 


Seeking the Primrose Path 


NATURALLY, SUCH AN ALLURING DREAM of 
fame and wealth brings to the Major’s 
elevator many aspiring “artists” with what 
may be indulgently called unstable mental- 
ities. We waited around for hours watching 
some of these unfortunate people. Conversa- 
tions in the elevators ascending to the 
Major’s office can be both laughable and 
tragic. His assistants must have long since 
developed a technic to defend him from the 
barrage of cerebral misfits hungry for foot- 
light fame. As the writer was ascending to 
the studio office, one individual evidently 
(Continued on Page 826) 
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This Christmas give that talented 
boy or girl in your family an oppor- 
tunity to develop music or dramatic 


ability . enroll him or her at 
Sherwood! This well-known  con- 
servatory has been unusually sue- 


cessful in preparing young people 
for artistic and financial success in 
all branches of music and drama. 
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M. M. 


Distinguished faculty including 
ARTHUR C. BECKER 
SERGEI TARNOWSKY 
MME. MARIA KURENKO 
RICHARD CZERWONKY 
WALTER KNUPFER 
SAMUEL A. LIEBERSON 


The Dept. of Drama offers a 3-year Course 
Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 401, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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DENISON UNIVERSITY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


GRANVILLE, OHIO 
A Liberal Arts College with Music Majors 
in A.B., Mus.B. and P.S. Music courses 


For catalogues, address 


Karl Eschman, Director 


OBERLIN Conservatory 


A Division of Oberlin College. Thorough instruction in all 
branches of music. 46 specialist teachers, excellent equipment 
(200 practice rooms, 23 modern organs, ete.) Degrees: Mus.B., 
School Mus. B., A.B. with musie major. Delightful college 
town. Cataleg. Frank H. Shaw, Dir., Box 5129, Oberlin, Ohio 


THe Erupe Music Macazine 
V The World's largest, and . most 
VW respected musical publication. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT? 


highly 


Give a Course at SHERWOOD 


Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Ohe Clebeland [stitute of (/)usir 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Faculty of Nationally Known Musicians 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Accredited instruction. Courses 
lead to certificates. diplomas, and 
degrees in piano, violin, cello, 
voice, organ, wind instruments, 
theory, composition, public school 
music, conducting. microphone tech- 
nique, dramatic art. 

Dormitory accommodations at 
moderate cost. Write for catalog. 


410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CONSERVATORY 


73rd YEAR 
A complete school of music, dramatic 
art and dancing. Courses lead to degrees. 


Special students may enter at any time. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Opens January 26 


Write for catalog 
2650 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_ SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world's greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus. of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 


each week on $75,000 organ. 
[ CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
ETROI INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman 
DR. EDWARD B. MANVILLE, President 


Member of the National Association of Music Schools, 
Founded 1897, All branches of Music and Dramatic Art, 
School of Sacred Music. Faculty of 70 artists. Accredited 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 

H. B. MANVILLE, Business ee 
52 Putnam, Detroit, Mich, 


Second Semester begins 


February 12th 
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BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY QF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
Four and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 
of Artist Teachers. Eighth Annual Bach Festival, 
June 8 and 9, 1940. Send for catalogue or informa- 
tion to: 


ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


Self-Development in Piano Mastery 
“TI assure you, at the outset, there is positively no short-cut to the mastering 


of the piano,” 
Brower. 


if they play a dozen études of Cserny, 


“If anyone affirms there is, he says what is false. 


said Ignaz Friedman in an interview with the late Harriette 


Students think 


they have acquired all he has said; 


but they have not. There is a great deal more to Cserny than that, It is the 
same with many other technical masters who have contributed to the litera- 
ture for acquiring mechanical perfection. 

“When one has worked through all the important material of this nature, 
it is only the outside shell after all. It is the proper assimilation of all this 
material which will adequately equip the artist.” 


Shop by mail through THE ETUDE. 
ae en oe 
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MODERN 
FRENCH SONGS 
Edited by Philip Hale 


VOL. I—Bemberg to Franck 
High Voice—Low Vo‘ce 


VOL. 11—Georges to Widor | : 
High Voice—Low Voice 


Large volumes of songs by the best modern 
French composers. Biographical sketches and 
portraits of the composers represented. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 
FIFTY SONGS 


Edited by W. J. Henderson 
High Voice—Low Voice 
The singer’s library will be enriched by this 
collection of Schumann’s songs and his or 
her repertoire most certainly should include 
a goodly number of them. 


100 ENGLISH FOLKSONGS 


Edited by Granville Bantock 
Medium Voice 


Songs covering the period from the 13th to 
the 19th centuries. Includes an authoritative 
discussion of folk songs by the editor. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 
FIFTY SONGS 


Edited by Henry T. Finck 

High WVoice—Low Voice 
This great melodist gave to the world sev- 
eral of the most stirring and most dramatic 
songs ever written and yet he also brought 
forth through his inspired pen some of the 
best of artistic song gems rich in their 
melodic flowings. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
SELECTED PIANO 
COMPOSITIONS 


Edited by Rafael Joseffy 


A volume that should not be overlooked by 
any one with a serious interest in, and a 
cultivated appreciation for, good piano 
music. 


MODERN RUSSIAN 
PIANO MUSIC 


Edited by C. von Sternberg 
VOL. I—Akimenko to Korestchenko 
VOL. Il—Liadoff to Wrangell 


Fifty-one selections in Volume One and 48 
in Volume Two. These compositions provide 
the pianist with an interesting and varied 
repertoire of enviable proportions. 


FREDERICK CHOPIN 
FORTY 
PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


Edited by James Huneker 
This well-edited volume provides a liberal 
selection cf favorites from the pen of “the 
poet of the piano”. 
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Ideal Christmas Gifts 
MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY 


Volumes of Music 
Price, $2.50 Each 


SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND WITH PROTECTED HEAVY PAPER COVERS 


Send for Catalog of Complete Series. 


| VOL. II—Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, 


Oliver Ditson Co. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors 


MODERN 
RUSSIAN SONGS 


Edited by Ernest Newman 

VOL. i—Alpheraky to Moussorgsky 

High Voice—Low Voice 
VOL. I!—Moussorgsky to Wihtol 

High Voice—Low Voice 
These volumes of Russian songs, rich in 
beauty and variety, were compiled and 
edited by one of London's foremost critics 
and historians. 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS 
BY TEN MASTERS 
Edited by Henry T. Finck 


I—Schubert, Schumann, Franz, 
Rubinstein and Jensen 
High Voice—Low Voice 


VOL. 


Wolf and Strauss 
High Voice—Low Voice 


The names of the composers and the editor 
should be sufficient to indicate the super- 
lative merits of these volumes. 


70 NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


| Edited by William Arms Fisher 
High Voice—Low Voice 


A most authoritative and complete collec- 
tion of these picturesque and appealing folk- 
songs. 


EDWARD GRIEG 
FIFTY SONGS 


Edited by Henry T. Finck 
High Voice—Low Voice 
Here are songs that are found regularly on 
the programs of artist singers and a num- 
ber that are heard too seldom to satisfy 
those who are especia!ly partial to the songs 
of this Norwegian master, 


- JOHANN 
SEBASTIAN BACH 
PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


VOL. I—Shorter Compositions 
VOL. I!—tLarger Compositions 


Edited by Ebenezer Prout 


Two splendid library volumes supplying pi- 
ano classics that hold a place a!l their own 
in the realm of music. 


FRANZ LISZT 
20 PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
Edited by August Spanuth 


Liszt's masterly transcriptions of songs and 
other compositions with a portrait of the 
master. 156 pages of music. 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
MOZART 

20 PIANO COMPOSITIONS 

Edited by Carl Reinecke 


Selections from the sonatas and fantasias, 
and from the shorter compositions of this 
genics of the keyboard. 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Write, “I saw it in THE ETUDE.” p 
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The Story of Major Bowes and His Amateur Hout 


(Continued from Page 825) 


~ 

mistook him for the Major himself. He 
stood stiffly at salute, as formal as the 
guard at the gate of Buckingham Palace, 
gradually focused his eyes on the point of 
his radiant nose, and then chucked us under 
the chin. Just what his specialty was the 
writer never found out. 


A Road to Recognition 


Tue MAjor ALWAYS STRESSES the impor- 
tance of preparation. Not that he under- 
values natural talent; but he feels that 
many of those who fail do so because they 
are only “half-baked.” He also lays great 
stress upon character and individuality; 
realizing that in order to succeed, one must 
have something distinctive to give the world. 

At one time there were sixteen different 
Major Bowes Amateur Hour units on the 
road. Practically all of the talent in these 
units was unknown before discovered by 
Major Bowes; and much of it would have 
been obliged to wait for years, had it not 
been uncovered in this way. These com- 
panies, in themselves, are a major amuse- 
ment enterprise of large dimensions. 

Major Bowes is in no sense a profes- 
sional musician; although he studied music 
when a child and recalls with no little thrill 
when he played at the Lincoln Grammar 
School in San Francisco. David Belasco 
and David Warfield attended the same 
school. 

What becomes of the performers who 
make good on the radio hour? Do they 
drop right back into oblivion? Not if they 
have the “stuff.” From very small begin- 
nings, great artists have arisen. Long be- 
fore the Amateur Hour, Rosa Ponselle and 


Getting the Right Music for Your Band 


(Continued from Page 821) 


Usually the solo cornet part is over- 
scored, and we would recommend the care- 
ful editing of such a part, observing the 
necessity of changing it to conform to the 
orchestral score, especially in those por- 
tions where the rapid passages are dupli- 
cating the woodwinds. This change is not 
recommended simply because it is difficult, 
but because when played it becomes too 
heavy, and the passage sounds thick and 
weighty. Furthermore, we cannot approve 
of a placement of cornet on violin passages 
that are much better when handled by the 
clarinet, such as in the opening measures 
of the overture. 

Nor can we neglect the réles of the trom- 
bones and basses. Note that in measures 
33 through 38 the trombones and brass 
basses are given the triplet passage, 
whereas, in the orchestral arrangement the 
passage is performed by the violoncello, 
string bass, and bassoon; these latter in- 
struments are capable of playing this 
passage, but it is certainly not suited to 
trombone and brass bass. Probably in by- 
gone days there was a necessity for rele- 
gating such parts to these instruments, but 
with our large, fully instrumented bands 
of today, it is advisable to give these pas- 
sages to the bass reeds and string bass. 

Of course, we must make allowances for 
the types of instrumentation available, 
knowing that not all bands are so fully 
instrumented that all of these suggestions 
can be carried out. It is apparent, though, 


, 
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Where the Music Hungry Dwell 


“Tt is quite true that in the large cities, where the virtuoso 
a chance to appear, there seem to be at times almost as man 
as there are persons in a possible audience. Yet in the couni 
there is a music-hunger, for the most part unsatisfied. In. 
the United States, and of other countries, no excellent : 
excellent teacher, no friend and guide of the art.—. 


‘ 


, 
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John Charles Thomas were both in vaude- 
ville. That was years before the Metropoli- 
tan hailed them as great artists. Lucielle 
Browning, who sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera, was literally discovered by the 
Amateur Hour. Doris Weston, who played 
opposite Dick Powell in the pictures, was 
another. The famous Negro baritone, Clyde 
Barrie, was another Amateur Hour product. 

The Major is an optimist in the highest 
sense. He wants to see a more joyous 
world, with more joyous people in it. One 
of his favorite quotations, which he has re- 
printed in his “Verses I Like”, comes from 
the memoirs of the Reverend Sydney Smith 
(1855). It runs, “When you rise in the 
morning, form a resolution to make the day 
a happy one to a fellow creature. It is 
easily done; a left off garment to the man 
who needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, 
an encouraging expression to the striving; 
trifles, in themselves as light as air, will do 
it, at least for the twenty-four hours; and, 
if you are young, depend upon it, it will 
tell when you are old; and, if you are old, 
rest assured it will send you gently and 
happily down the stream of human time to 
eternity. By the most simple arithmetical 
sum, look at the result; you send one per- 
son, only one, happily through the day; 
that is three hundred and sixty-five in the 
course of the year; and supposing you live 
only forty years after you commence that 
course of medicine, you have made 14,600 
human beings happy, at all events for a 
time. Now, worthy reader, is this not 
simple? It is too short for a sermon, too 
homely for ethics, and too easily accom- 
plished for you to say, ‘I would if I could’” 


that careful thought, given to editing b 
even the smallest amongst us, will be con 
ducive to more pleasing results. - 

In editing the dynamics of “Euryanthe’ 
(and a great many other selections) 
find that usually when one voice is given 
a ff the entire instrumentation is given the 
same dynamic sign. Such a course is rather 
inappropriate—dynamics are not such 
automatic matter. A careful check-up must 
be made on each individual part and it 
relation to other parts studied. Dynamic 
must be balanced and proportioned so a 
to achieve the best possible performance 

Usually we find it necessary to reduce 
the dynamics of the brasses and percussion 
since these instruments are by natu 
heavier-voiced than the woodwinds, bu 
are normally encompassed within the sat 
dynamic range. At the time of checkit 
dynamics, it is well to give careful att 
tion to the marking of breath marks, a’ 
their placement should precede the— 
hearsal of any number with full band. 

Rarely do we find music for bands | 
is perfect in every respect—there 
ending factors which might lead 
A genuine interest in the perform 
the modern band almost dema 
fillment of editorial duties by the 
and should not be neglected by an 
minded musician. That editing 
energy, and often painstaking © 
patent; but, as with any worth 
the rewards are in Proportion. — 
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Advance of Publication Offers 
—December 1939— 


All of the books in this list are in 
preparation for publication. The low 
Advance Offer Cash Prices apply 
only to orders placed Now. Delivery 
(postpaid) will be made when the 
books are published. Paragraphs de- 
scribing each publication follow on 
these pages. 


A.t-Ciassic BAND BooK—LEIDzEN 
OO SEs EE ene 


25 or More Parts, Each... 10 
Conductor's Score (Piano).. soD 
AT THE CONSOLE—FELTON.. errs! 
CHILD’s OwN BooK—DvorAK—TAPPER....0----0-+ .10 
EIGHTEEN SHORT STUDIES FOR TECHNIC AND 
STYLE—PIANO—LEMONT. ........ccesesccdesereseaceseesees .20 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK—StToRY WITH 
MusSIC FOR THE PIANO—RICHTER........-:.:0:-00 25 
Me Lopies EVERYONE LovEs—PIANO—FELTON.. .40 
My Own HyMN BOoOOK—RICHTER.......0..cc00+ -30 
Out OF THE SEA—CHILDREN’S OPERETTA— 
RE SE EE cerca case cach aa sav ssveveoe ens edegacveseons 35 
POEMS FOR PETER—ROTE SONGS—RICHTER........ -50 
Srpe By Sipe—PIANO Duet ALBUM—KETTERER .30 
SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES—KATZNER ... 
PIE AMIR tes ease cc «cbdanassai kes sscisbesde gsGavines -90 
No. 1 Symphony No. 5 in C Minor— 

Beethoven EE ee ee ee 25 
No. 2 Symphony No. 6 in B Minor— 

ODP 2 a san 
No. 3 Symphony in D Minor—Franck 45) 
No. 4 Symphony No. 1 in C Minor—Brahms.. .25 

THRESHOLD OF Music, THE—ABBOTT................ 1.25 

Twetve Master EtupEs IN MINor Krys— 
PME FAP BEABA | 350 .o.acsctedcucsssevcisecapstucstsoosstaes .20 

WHEN THE Moon RisEs—MusIcaL ComMepy— 
I INN aa dca rsn oan kesh albesines Sor 40 


THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH— 
Every adult, whether a parent, an uncle, an 
aunt, a godparent, or just a friend, who is 
interested in a child, would do well if he or 
she were to lend a 
hand in helping make 
come true the juve- 
nile’s wish for a means 
of musical expression. 
Time was when the 
child’s Christmas wish 
for a piano was be- 
yond consideration in 
some homes. To-day 
special student - size 
instruments, as well 
as new modern con- 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF INTEREST 
TO ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 


mas that brings to a child an opportunity to 
get started in music is a Christmas that will 
continue through a life-time to give joy and 
happiness to the recipient. We hope that this 
cover will inspire many to be Santa’s helper 
by listening to the musical wishes of the 
juveniles in whom they are interested. 

We are indebted to the photographic 
library of H. Armstrong Roberts, Philadel- 
phia, for the basic part of the cover on this 
issue, and to the artist, Miss Verna Evelyn 
Shaffer, for making visual the music Christ- 
mas suggestions being given to Santa, 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC PROGRAMS— 
While most choir and chorus programs for 
Christmas are well in rehearsal by the time 
this copy of Tue Erupe reaches our readers, 
there may be some who for one reason or 
another have not made their selection of 
materials. We wish to advise these choir- 
masters, organists or soloists, that if they 
eannot obtain satisfactory local service, the 
Theodore Presser Co. is prepared to send 
for examination, at a moment’s notice, 
Christmas music in any classification. Quan- 
tities of a number are not sent with return 
privileges, of course, but single copies always 
are obtainable “on approval.” 

An “Air Mail” letter will do wonders in 
obtaining prompt service on last minute 
orders for Carol Collections to be used for 
community singing, for Christmas songs for 
the church soloist, for appropriate Christ- 
mas numbers for the organist’s contribution 
to the celebration. A few suggestions in vocal 
and organ solos that may be helpful: 


VOCAL SOLOS 


This Is the Day the Christ Is Born..... High .40 
By A.) Walter Kramer, .» dias ets «canews ow .40 
Breathe Your Soft Prayer To Christ the 
Gatien weak fhe eek once ee ees oa ne High .60 
By C. B. Hawley ..... ..-Low .60 
In Old Judea (Violin Obbl.) -High .60 
By Adam Geibel ........ ..Low .60 
PRESAIIASTAIXEL pte gig: 0 od Sieiect -High .60 
By Chas. Gilbert Spross. ..Low .60 
Undimmed Star of Bethlehem......... High .60 
Buy W.. T. NAGA GEr, .5 . 2 vile ove gnies Low .60 
ORGAN SOLOS 
ODO! MTOR cay ace ink ward vias Hee R. Diggle .50 
A Christmas Carol (Joseph lieber, 
Sone WANS os. aa salseas Wm. S. Nagle .40 
A Christmas Pastoral (Puer Natus) 
H. A. Matthews .50 
March of the Wise Men....... E. S. Hosmer .50 
Sfient Night) 5... <s.cwss Gruber-Kohlmann .40 
Adeste Fideles ...........- Reading-Lemare_ .40 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL MUSICAL 
PORTRAIT SERIES—Have you ever de- 
scribed anybody or anything as “long- 
winded”? Such an observation vouches for 
quantity but not necessarily for quality. We 
usually avoid the after-dinner speaker, or 
the new book on how-to-play bridge, that 
is described in this way. Things must be 
brief and to-the-point to hold one’s interest 
in today’s fast-moving world and therefore 
it is a rarity to find something that warrants 
praise for “long-windedness.” 

The Etude Historical Musical Portrait 
Series is one Fo ee et caged sheets: 
ight years thi monthly feature o 
Te ecte is still a popular feature. Started 
in February, 1932, this series of alpha- 
-listed pictures and biographies of 


—— 


Never before has there been so compre- 
hensive a collection. Its value for reference, 
scrap books, program notes, etc., has been 
proven time and again. Of special note, too, 
Is the fact that separate copies of all past 
instalments may be obtained for the nomi- 
nal sum of 5 cents a sheet. If, therefore, 
you would like to have a separate copy of 
any past instalments in the series, the pub- 
lishers will promptly supply you upon order. 


MUSICAL GREETING CARDS—In re- 
sponse to many requests for Christmas Greet- 
ing Cards having a musical appeal, or rather 
designs featuring music in some way, the 
Theodore Presser Co. is offering six different 
cards and folders. These have been produced 
in a tasteful and dignified manner and it 
is felt sure that they will be very popular 
with musical folk for their personal or pro- 
fessional Christmas Greeting mailings. An 
envelope is provided with each and the price 
is 5 cents each. It is not possible to send 
these cards for examination but a set includ- 
ing one each of the six different designs is 
supplied at the special set price of 25 cents 
for the set complete, including envelopes. 


CALENDARS—Our Calendar offering for 
this year brings along a new panel Gallery 
of Great Piamsts of To-day. This panel of 
twelve great pianists’ portraits beautifully 
lithographed in colors includes—Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff, Rosenthal, Hofmann, Horo- 
witz, Hambourg, Iturbi, Bauer, Ganz, 
Grainger, Hutcheson, and Samaroff. On 
Calendar purchases there will be the choice 
of this panel and two other panels, one of 
these being the Gallery of Great Composers 
which in color lithography presents the por- 
traits of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Verdi, and Wagner; or the 
Gallery of Recent Great Composers which 
in colors give the portraits of Brahms, De- 
bussy, Dvorak, Elgar, Gounod, Grieg, Mac- 
Dowell, Rimsky-Korsakov, Saint-Saéns, 
Sibelius, R. Strauss, and Tschaikowsky. 

On dozen lot orders where no choice is 
named the calendars will be assorted, in- 
cluding some of each of these three panels. 

These 1940 Musical Calendars will be very 
acceptable Christmas remembrances to musi- 
cians and music pupils, or for musicians and 
music teachers to send to their friends. The 
heavy substantial back mat of these Calendars 
is approximately 1036 x 744”, and the artistic 
mount that frames the panel also provides 
a cut-out cover flap for the Calendar pads 
which are of a neat size yet with figures that 
are very legible. The price for these Calendars 
is 10 cents each, or in dozen lots the price 
is $1.00 a dozen. 


MY OWN HYMN BOOK, Favorite 
Hymns in Easy Arrangements for Piano, 
by Ada Richter—Parents often request 
teachers to give their children hymns to 
play. In fact, they sometimes expect a child 
to be able to play them after taking lessons 
only a year, little realizing that hymns are 
usually more difficult to learn than easy- 
grade piano music. The hymns in this book, 
however, are so simplified that the pupil who 
has studied a year can play them with ease. 

The book is divided into two sections. 
“Hymns for Every Day” includes some 
twenty famous hymns familiar to all, such 
as Come, Thou Almighty King; Faith Of 
Our Fathers; Rock Of Ages; Nearer, My 
God, To Thee; and My Faith Looks Up To 
Thee. “Hymns for Special Occasions” are 
those used for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Easter, Missionary Services, and Gospel or 
Evangelistic meetings. This section includes 
such favorites as Come, Ye Thankful Peo- 
ple, Come; Joy To the World; O Little Town 
Of Bethlehem; Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the 
Strain; From Greenland’s Icy Mountains; 


What a Friend We Have In Jesus; He 


-Leadeth Me; O Happy Day; and Blessed 


Assurance. More than fifty hymns are in- 
cluded and piano teachers who number 
among their pupils regular Sunday School 
attendants and children of church-going folk 
would do well to consider the phychological 
value of assigning this book as soon as such 
students are ready for it. 

Such teachers will not want to miss the 
opportunity now offered to secure a_first- 
from-the-press copy of this useful book at 
the special advance of publication cash 
price, 30 cents, paid. The sale will be 
confined to the U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


PRESSER’S HOLIDAY BARGAINS— 
Many mercantile houses take on a heavy ex- 
pense item in order to give their patrons 
something in the way of a douceur at Christ- 
mas-time. Theodore 
Presser, the founder 
of our company, was 
a very practical and 
thrifty minded man 
and rather than ex- 
pend money for some 
little advertising nov- 
elty that might or 
might not be accep- 
table to many of his 
patrons decided that his Christmas present 
to the patrons of his business would be 
money-saving prices on music albums and 
musical literature books in which most every 
one of his patrons would be interested, either 
for Christmas giving or for adding to his or 
her own library of music or musical litera- 
ture. 

Continuing this custom of special price 
reductions on music albums and musical 
literature works the Theodore Presser Co. 
again presents this year money-saving op- 
portunities for the gift buying season. These 
are Holiday Cash Prices and for remittance 
with order delivery is made postpaid. Se- 
lected items from the Holiday Offer will be 
found on advertising pages in this issue and 
those desiring to have a list of every publi- 
cation included in the Holiday Offer are in- 
vited to send a postal request to the— 

Theodore Presser Co. 
1712 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ask for a copy of the complete Holiday 


Offer. 


CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF GREAT 
MUSICIANS-DVORAK, by Thomas Tap- 
per—lIn providing this booklet on the noted 
Bohemian composer, Mr. Tapper continues 
a series that teachers, everywhere, recom- 
mend as an excellent means of creating in- 
terest in music, especially with younger 
children. Of the modern great masters, 
Dvorak’s compositions are better known to 
the casual music listener than are those of 
any other composer with the possible excep- 
tion of Tschaikowsky. His life story is re- 
plete with interest and should prove an 
inspiration to students. 

This booklet will be presented in the same 
unique style that characterizes the 16 pre- 
viously published subjects in the series. Un- 
bound, but with cover, needle and silk cord 
for art-style binding supplied, it provides 
ample space for the child student to write 
his own version of the biography, designates 
places where the many “cut-out” pictures in 
the accompanying packet are to be pasted, 
and thus enables the young student to make 
his “own book.” 

In advance of publication single copies of 
Child’s Own Book—Dvordik may be ordered 
at the special advance cash price, 10 cents 
postpaid. The 16 previously published book- 
lets in the series are priced at 20 cents each. 
They cover the following composers: Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Schumann, Handel, Haydn, Chopin, 
Verdi, Liszt, Grieg, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
MacDovell. 


POEMS FOR PETER, (4 Book of Rote 
Songs) by Lysbeth Boyd Borie, Set to Music 
by Ada Richter—No matter how old we 
grow, there always remains in us enough of 
the child to appreciate juvenile sayings, hap- 
penings, humor, and heart problems. Much 
to be envied is the person who can see and 
hear these gems of childhood and perpetuate 
them, in prose or verse, for readers of all 
ages to read and enjoy. 

Two present-day outstanding book publi- 
cations, Poems for Peter and More Poems 
for Peter, both by Mrs. Borie, illustrate the 
above statement. For simplicity, childish 
humor, and everything that has juvenile ap- 
peal, these little poems take rank with the 
best of their kind. 

For this book Mrs. Richter, whose various 
published music books of easy grade have 
made such an immediate and universal ap- 
peal, has given to a number of these poems 
musical settings which are gems of melodious 
simplicity. Even children with but little in- 
terest in music will take to them if only 
for the sake of the text. 

School teachers need not hesitate to use 
Mrs. Richter’s book, Poems for Peter, in the 
early grades, and no book of its kind can so 
well fit the multitudinous needs for home 

(Continued on Page 828) 
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and general recreation activities. Represen- 
tative titles of some of the poems selected 
for this purpose are: Too Salty, Only Just 
Me, Too Expensive, Peter Family Tree, and 
Who Do You Suppose? 

Realizing that many Erupe readers may 
like to get an advance of publication copy as 
soon as possible, we are offering single copies 
at the special cash price of 50 cents, post- 
paid, the copy to be forwarded just as soon 
as it is received from the printer. 


WHEN THE MOON RISES, A Musical 
Comedy in Two Acts, Book and Lyrics by 
Juanita Austin, Music by Clarence Kohl- 
mann—Young folk of- today, whether in 
school or community groups, demand of any 
stage production they undertake an_inter- 
esting story, lively and tuneful music and, 
as a rule, some opportunity for the intro- 
duction of sprightly dances. When the Moon 
Rises has a typical musical comedy plot, 
bits of romance, a few misunderstandings, 
ete., yet several surprising situations develop 
and one totally unexpected romance lends a 
comedy touch to the Finale. The dialog, too, 
is sparkling with humor, and several comedy 
scenes are sure to make a hit. 

Those who remember Mr. Kohlmann’s 
music in The Moon Maiden and An Old- 
Fashioned Charm know what to expect in 
the solos, ensemble numbers and choruses 
the score of this work reveals. Capable 
erities who have. seen the manuscript, or 
heard the music played, pronounce it even 
superior to his previous. successes. He also 
has provided some excellent musical numbers 
for the dances. 

As to the staging, considerable latitude is 
allowed the producer. But one stage setting 
is necessary and most of the costumes are 
modern sports wear. Yet the show can be 
made quite colorful with large choruses, 
attractive “props” and skilful lighting effects. 
Full directions for all of the mechanical 
details of the production are given in a 
Stage Manager’s Guide to be issued on a 
rental basis. The Vocal Score will contain 
the complete dialog and music and single 
copies of it may be ordered now at the 
special advance of publication cash price, 
40 cents postpaid. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 4 Story 
with Music for the Piano, by Ada Richter 
—In childhood there is a great love for the 
world of “make believe.” This is the reason 
why Mother Goose stories 
and favorite fairy tales have 
proved so captivating to 
children through many gen- 
erations. Children love the 
repetition of such stories, 
and here in this book for 
young music students Mrs. 
Richter enhances the appeal 
of the old favorite Jack and 
the Beanstalk story for 
music classes of the kinder- 
garten and primary grade ages. 

With easy-to-play piano pieces a musical 
background is given to various moods and 
scenes in the story. As the pupils take these 
up, one by one through various music _les- 
son periods, they also may color the illus- 
trations on the pages of this story music 
book. When the book is completed by the 
class they have excellent material for a spe- 
cial program or, recital, since the story may 
‘be dramatized as a little playlet with inter- 
polations. 

Every teacher of young students is offered 
the opportunity to become acquainted with 
this book through the advance of publication 
offer of a single copy at 25 cents postpaid. 
The price is for cash with order, the book 
to be delivered as soon as published. 


THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC, 4 Lay- 
man’s Guide to the Fascinating Language 
of Music, by Lawrence Abbott—Many 
regular readers of THe Erupe requested, long 
before announcement of this book’s forth- 
coming publication was made, that these 
valuable articles by Mr. Abbott be gathered 
together in book form as a convenience for 
reference use. Certain it is that those who 
will take the time to read this book will get 
a lot more enjoyment out of any musical 
program to which they may listen. The work 
is for the casual as well as the regular 
listener, for the radio “fan,” phonograph 
owner; yes, and even for the earnest student 
of music who may wish to do some “brush- 
ing-up” on fundamentals. 

The author, in his work as assistant to Dr. 
Damrosch, preparing material for N.B.C.’s 
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“Music Appreciation Hours” has come in 
contact with all kinds of inquiries from 
seekers after musical knowledge. This has 
made him aware of the necessity for a 
book such as this and it has been with the 
greatest of care that he has prepared each 
succeeding chapter as it has appeared. 

To illustrate the colloquially worded ex- 
planations given throughout the book, Mr. 
Abbott quotes from all of the great music 
masters, from modern composers like Oley 
Speaks, Victor Herbert and Ethelbert Nevin, 
even from so-called “popular hits” of recent 
years—Indian Love Call, Rhapsody in Blue, 
OV Man River, etc. An_ idea of the scope 
of the work, which begins with the funda- 
mentals, may be gained further by the titles 
of the concluding chapters: “Trends of Mod- 
ern Harmony,’ “The Idiom of Jazz and 
Blues” and “Favorite Harmonies of Great 
Composers.” 

This unusual publication will require some 
time in preparation for publication but 
those who wish to obtain first-off-the-press 
copies are advised to order now while they 
are obtainable at the special advance of 
publication cash price, $1.25 postpaid. 


EIGHTEEN SHORT: STUDIES FOR 
TECHNIC AND STYLE, For the Piano, 
by Cedric Lemont—The earnest student of 
the piano who has reached grade-three and 
_ four. will, want plenty of 
-supplementary ‘material to 
that offered in the average 
standard graded course. He 
requires and will faithfully 
practice study material cov- 
ering such problems “as le- 
gato and_ staccato “playing, 
triplets, octaves, chords, ar- 
peggios, running ~ passages, 
phrasing, pedaling, left hand 
melody, finger control, 
double thirds, double sixths, ete. Giving him 
tuneful pieces containing examples stressing 
these technical problems, or pieces especially 
written to cover them, will increase his 
interest. 

Mr. Lemont’s new work is going to be 
considered a most valuable publication by 
many teachers. His popular piano composi- 
tions are well known for their grace and 
beauty as well as for their practicability and 
their fidelity to grade, a prime essential in 
assigning materials for teaching purposes. 
This work not only covers thoroughly the 
various technical points enumerated but it 
also aims to develop them equally in both 
the right and the left hand. And all are 
written in usually-used keys. 

Eighteen Short Studies for Technic and 
Style will be added to the Music Mastery 
Series of piano studies, each volume of 
which is priced at 60 cents. In advance of 
publication single copies of this book may 
be ordered at the special cash price, 20 cents 
postpaid. 


MELODIES EVERYONE LOVES, 4 
Collection of Piano Pieces for the Grown- 
Up Music Lover, Compiled and Arranged 
by Wiliiam M. Felton—Improved facilities 
for hearing music played—the radio which 
brings it into our homes, the automobile that 
takes folks, in a few -brief hours, from 
sparsely settled areas to metropolitan centers 
where concerts, symphonies and operas can 
be given profitably—have made familiar to 
many folk gems of melody, acquaintance 
with which a few years ago was vouchsafed 
only to a privileged few. Then, too, the 
neighborhood “movie house” brings carefully 
selected theme melodies and excerpts from 
the masterpieces, as well as featured num- 
bers in musical screen productions. 

Mr. Felton’s successful Play With Pleas- 
ure, despite the wealth of material it con- 
tains, by no means exhausts the literature 
of music that might be classified as ‘“melo- 
dies everyone loves.” The author’s skill in 
bringing these favorite tunes within the play- 
ing capabilities of the average piano player, 
the pianist who does not aspire to virtuosity 
but is content to enjoy playing the many 
fine compositions of medium grade that are 
available, is well demonstrated in Play With 
Pleasure. Readers may be assured that he is 
equally successful in the arrangements about 
grades 31% to 5 in this new volume. 

The variety should prove most interesting 
as the author has drawn from grand and 
light opera sources, from folk songs, over- 
tures, pieces in light rhythmic style and 


from the immortal melodies of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Liszt, Verdi, Moszkowski, Tschai- 
kowsky, Saint-Saéns, Delibes, Massenet, 
Strauss, Gounod and Chaminade that have 
been made popular with the aid of the 
above mentioned modern inventions and de- 
velopments. 

This volume may be ordered now at the 
special advance of publication cash price, 
40 cents postpaid. The sale of it will. be con- 
fined to the U. S. A. and Its Possessions. 


TWELVE MASTER ETUDES IN 
MINOR KEYS, for the Piano, Op..29, by 
Franciszek Zachara—lIt is customary, when 
seeking for piano etudes in the more ad- 
vanced grades, to search 
through the well-known 
compositions of masters 
like Chopin, Cramer, 
Moscheles, Bach, ete. 
These have been the 
standard for nearly one 
hundred years, and while 
their excellence is unques- 
tioned, the modern teacher 
is naturally inclined to 
have a preference for worthwhile modern 
studies if such can be found. 

We are glad to announce the forthcoming 
publication of a new work of this kind. 
Twelve Master Etudes in Minor Keys, com- 
posed by a talented young Polish pianist, 
Franciszek Zachara. This gifted composer 
and pianist has given numerous successful 
concerts in New York and other leading cities 
and is already recognized as one of our com- 
ing musicians. 

The day is rapidly passing when minor 
music is generally associated with sadness. 
Some of the liveliest and most fascinating 
music has a minor background. Many of the 
loveliest selections from the great symphonies 
are in a minor key. This series of etudes, 
being minor throughout, will be found greatly 
enriched by the added breadth and beauty of 
tone, as well as by the increase of harmonic 
development. No two numbers are alike ex- 
cepting in the painstaking manner in which 
the phrasing, pedaling, and other niceties of 
advanced interpretation are presented. The 
difficulty of execution runs from about grade 
six to eight. Thoroughly pianistic, melodi- 
ously conceived, and rich in masterful ef- 
fects; these studies are destined to hold a 
firm place in musical literature. 

This exceptional collection will be a valu- 
able number in the Music Mastery Series, 
all copies of which are uniformly priced at 
60 cents. In spite of this, single advance of 
publication copies of Twelve Mastér Etudes 
may be ordered at a specially low cash price 
of 20 cents, postpaid; copies to be sent on 
publication. 


SIDE BY SIDE, A Piano Duet Book for 
Young Players, by Ella Ketterer—The 
author of this work needs no introduction 
to piano teachers. During the past decade 
her educational books Ad- 
ventures in Musie Land 
(1.00), Adventures in Piano 
Technic (75c) and 28 
Miniature Etudes for the 
Third Grade Student (75c) 
have been added to the cur- 
ricula of many private 
teachers and educational in- 
stitutions, while her tuneful 
piano pieces have delighted 
thousands of piano students. All of her 
composing efforts reveal practical experience 
in teaching. 

To the many teachers who use piano duets 
from the very start, this new work will be 
most welcome. Realizing that the early play- 
ing of duets develops a feeling for rhythm 
and that it is a fine preparation for ensemble 
playing in the future, with other pianists 
or instrumentalists, or as accompanist for 
singers, choral or orchestra groups, Miss 
Ketterer has provided a rhythmic definite- 
ness for each number in this book. Keeping 
all of them strictly to grade, there are no 
notes,’ smaller than an eighth and both 
hands are kept in the five-finger position. 
Both Primo and Secondo are of equal in- 
terest; in some pieces the Secondo carries 
the melody All keys up to two sharps and 
flats are used. ; 

In advance of publication orders for single 
copies of this book may be placed at the 
special cash price, 50 cents postpaid. Copies 
will be mailed to advance subscribers when 
the book is published. 


6 
Bands, Arranged by Erik W. G. Leid - 
All engraving and proof-reading having been 
completed, advance copies of this outstand-_ 
ing work will shortly be available for use_ 
by young bands. i 

The material selected for this book is of — 
the highest type; the arrangements are not — 
only interesting to young players, but they — 
are musically sound, and inculcate a feeling 
for logical, correct harmonic progression. The 
book may be said to be truly educational 
in every sense. 

A glance over the list of contents following 
will prove interesting. Lovely Maiden, 
Haydn; At Twilight, Schumann; Minuet, 
Bach; Soldiers’ March, Schumann; Romance, — 
Martini; First Waltz, Schubert; Andante, — 
Beethoven; Reverie, Mendelssohn; Blushing — 
Roses, Mozart; Minuetto, Verdi; Meditation, 
Handel; Polonaise, Bach; Cradle Song, Schu- — 
bert; Queen’s Romance, Haydn; Gavotte, 
Handel and Air, Gluck. : 

The instrumentation: C. Flute and Piccolo, 
D-flat Piccolo, E-flat Clarinet, 4 B-flat Clari- 
net parts, E-flat Alto Clarinet and B-flat — 
Bass Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, 2 E-flat Alto — 
Saxophone parts, B-flat Tenor Saxophone, — 
E-flat Baritone Saxophone, 3 B-flat Cornet — 
parts (one of which may be used for B-flat — 
Soprano Saxophone), 2 Horns in F, 2 E-flat — 
Alto Horns, 3 Trombone parts (Bass Clef), 
3 Trombone parts (Treble Clef), Baritone 
Euphonium (Bass Clef), Baritone Horn 
(Treble Clef), Bass Horn, Tympani, Drums, 
Conductor's Score (Piano). : 

The special advance order price is still — 
open, but will be withdrawn on the publica- 
tion of the book; order at once. Single copies 
of the parts may be ordered at 15 cents; if 
25 or more parts are ordered the price is 10 — 
cents each. The Conductor’s Seore (Piano) 
is offered in advance of publication at 25 
cents, postpaid. 


ALL-CLASSIC BAND BOOK, f 
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AT THE CONSOLE, 4 Collection of 
Pieces for Home and Church, Arranged 
from the Masters, with Special Registra- 
tion for the Hammond and Other Stand- 
ard Organs, by William 
M. Felton—The mere an- 
nouncement of this book, | 
with completely descriptive 
sub-title, has been sufficient 
to bring to the publishers a_ 
veritable flood of requests 
that copies be sent to the 
writers as soon as the book 
is “off press.” 
Of course, this is not un- — 
usual in announcing a new~ 
book publication for the church organist— 
the repertoire demanded of this contributor 
to the beauty of divine worship necessitat-— 
ing constant additions. But the demand for 
this particular volume confirms the judg-— 
ment of the compiler and the publishers that 
the many “home” organists, who have re- 
cently installed instruments of the electric 
type, also will welcome an _ economically 
priced collection of high class material. 
The numbers that Mr. Felton has selected 
for this album are real organ numbers; that 
is, they are compositions of a character that 
sound especially well on the instrument, even 
those chosen from folk song sources. Ma 
of the selections from the great masters ar 
suitable for use in church services. Suggestec 
registration, both for organs of the standar« 
type and for the Hammond, is given. _ 
There still is time this month to place ai 
order for a copy of this really fine collectio 
at the special advance of publication 
75 cents postpaid. Due to copyright res 
tions this volume will be sold only in 
U.S. A. and Its Possessions. 


SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCO) 
Listener’s Guide for Radio and 
by Violet Katzner— 


No. 1 Symphony No. 5 
in C- Minor a.iomees 
No. 2 Symphony No. 3 
in B Minor .......< Tse 
No. 3 Symphony in D Min : 
No. 4 Symphony No. 1 * 
in © Minort..:s2.saneuee 


an opportunity to study music, 
gularly listen to favorite radio broadcast- 
3 of symphonic programs. 

‘or those who would listen with better 

nderstanding to the beautiful melodies 
oven together in these masterpieces, this 
ries of “skeleton scores” should prove of 
uch assistance. In each the outstanding 
1eme is presented in an unbroken melody 
ne, no matter to which instrument it is 
ssigned in the playing of the composition. 
t the same time the entrance and the 
rogress of each of the instruments are indi- 
uted. Following a composition with the aid 
| these scores is much easier than from 
1e well known miniature scores and, for 
on-pianists, easier than with the piano ar- 
ingements and transcriptions now available. 
icidentally, as a preface to each score, 
liss Katzner gives an explanation of the 
ork as well as of symphonic construction 
| general. 
Musie clubs, especially junior organiza- 
ons, should find these skeleton scores valu- 
ble for study purposes. In fact, many 
rominent officials of these groups have 
laced their stamp of approval upon Miss 
atzner’s efforts and predict for these new 
»oks immense success. Each symphony will 
= published in a separate book, of course. 
While these scores are in preparation single 
ypies of any one of the four may be ordered 
- the special advance of publication cash 
rice, 25 cents postpaid. The complete set 
four may be had for 90 cents. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS—When chang- 
g your address, please advise Tue Erups 
irculation Dept. at least four weeks in 
dvance so that you may receive your 
TUDE promptly and prevent copies from 
ying astray. Be sure to give both OLD and 
EW addresses when notifying us. 


OUT OF THE SEA, An Operetta for 
Children. In One Act. Book and Lyrics by 
Ethel Watts Mumford, Music by Lily 
Strickland—Juvenile entertainments have 
an appeal, not only for the 
young participants, but for 
their elders as well. Primary 
grade teachers of today, 
however, seek to add_ the 
educational feature, when 
possible, in preparing young 
folks’ entertainments. While 
the story of this playlet 
may be a bit fantastic, it 
presents opportunities for 
the correlation of history 
and geography study. The music, being far 
above the average for juvenile operettas, in- 
culeates an appreciation for the better 
things in the tonal art. 

And, yet, there is no lack of enjoyment in 
the preparation and presentation of Out of 
the Sea. Children enjoy a good story and 
when they are called upon to impersonate 
King Neptune, Undina and Davy Jones, to 
say nothing of such characters as The Sea 
Serpent, The Oyster, The Hermit Crab and 
The Fiddler Crab, you can rest assured 
they ll respond eagerly. Even the “earth 
beings” characters are interesting—the two 
children, Jackie and Jillie, The Aviator and 
the inquisitive scientist, Mr. Beebee. 

Those preparing a production of this 
operetta will be greatly aided by the direc- 
‘uons for staging, costumes and dancing 
numbers in the vocal score, which also gives 
music and dialog complete. The solo num- 
bers are easy to sing and all of the chorus 
work is in unison. Some two-part singing is 
indicated, if the chorus is capable. 

Orders for single copies of Out of the Sea 
may be placed now at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 35 cents postpaid. 
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CHRISTMAS WREATHS WITH BERRIES 


Those folk who buy Christmas wreaths 
hen stocks are new and fresh choose the 
srry-laden holly. Likewise the mistletoe 
ayers pick the berry-laden sprigs. We often 
“ar in the vernacular of the day, as an ex- 
‘ession of enthusiastic approbation, the 
atement that something or other “is the 
ries.” 

Another form of approbation, as applied 
. music, is the constant flow of music buy- 
s’ orders received by the publishers and by 
usic dealers everywhere for numbers which 
uve found favor. These selling numbers reg- 
arly come along in the orders for printing 
~w editions, and out of the publisher's 
inting orders of the last thirty days the 
llowing numbers have been selected as sug- 
sted items for consideration by those who 
ant to obtain “On Approval’ numbers to 
amine for their needs. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLO 


it. No. Title and Composer Ger 1 Pr. 
600 The Big Bell and the Little Bell 
—Ketterer ....-scccscesceecs 1 $0.25 


601 A Little Boat Song—Ketterer..1 25 
771 Song of the Brooklet—Kaiser...1 25 
566 Will O’ the Wisp—Ketterer... 2% 40 
130 I'll Take You Home Again Kath- 


leen—Westendorf-Hodson ...3 -25 
9 Impromptu—Strickland ....... 
March of the Indian Phantoms, 
Op. 80—Kroeger ...........- 7 50 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
668 Waltz of the Flower Fairies— 
eR ARE See ee ce 2 40 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, SIX HANDS 
35 Marche Militaire, Op. 51, No. 1 
ir oh ges pa ot FEA 3 50 
3 Stars tripes Forever— 
Fs ri ee we Se) 
. EIGHT HANDS 
r Sw —Beaumont- 
ope -70 
PIANO STUDIES . 
d Grade Studies—Bugbee. .2 60 
—— Studies, Op. 


eee eee eee eee 


; SHEET MUSIC—ORGAN 
7260 Prelude in E-flat—Read.........34%4  .40 


ORGAN COLLECTION 
Organist’s Resource—Flagler.... 1.00 
Organ Melodies—Landon ....... 1.50 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLO 
12268 O Perfect Love (High)—Burleigh .60 


VOCAL SOLO COLLECTION 


Opera Songs (Bass) ............ 1.50 
Sacred Songs (T'enor)—Hender- 
WONG Sore winx inte sigrt is a’ wis KSI Scop 6 = ms 1.50 


VOCAL STUDIES 
Methodical Sight Singing (Part 


Pee ECOL lan tae hice sales ak ce -60 
VIOLIN SOLO COLLECTION 
Dy AACHRL EAS SUAS CEG oa rahe! Casts ips tye ayy Cuetec 15 


VIOLIN STUDIES 
Selected Studies in the Second and 
Third Positions (Levenson).... 1.00 


VIOLIN ENSEMBLE 
Easy Quartets for Young Violin- 
LSE iats We ince ales © Parts, each 40 
Piano Ace. -75 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
20402 A Dream of Paradise—Gray 


E 5 
21268 Two Christmas Carols—Forman. . -10 


OCTAVO—W OMEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
20016 By the Waters of Minnetonka 


(S.S.A,)—Lieurance ........... 12 
20203 A Pickaninny Lullaby (S.A.)— 
ROME Ie eA oe Gains bai wcigeae .08 
CHURCH MUSIC 
- Anthem Glory (Collection)..... 85 
Young People’s Choir Book 
MESH. < Sip cnet a oth che 916 fete’ .60 


CANTATA—MIXED VOICES 


The Christmas Dawn—Spross.... -75 


MANDOLIN METHOD 
U.T.D. Method for the Mandolin— 


TALON Prtges sie ssi vis ai Ps.9 Lae -75 
THEORETICAL WORKS AND MUSICAL 
LITERATURE 
Musical Composition for Begin- 
ners—Hamilton ......... 06k Se 1.00 
Child’s Own Book of Great Musi- 
cians—Tapper 
Brahms . -20 
Grieg ... rey 20 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 
Piano Fun With Family and 
Friends—Hughes .....-..0000¢ 1.25 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Lesson Book....... 15 
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Delightful Etude Surprises 
for January, 1940 


The New 1940 Etude, alive with its fresh, 
attractive style, new dress, new format, 
new type, new features, and new paper, 
brings you many features: 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
as Donna Anna 


GIANNINI TALKS TO SINGERS 


Dusolina Giannini, Philadelphia 
born, and acclaimed throughout the 
world as one of the very great 
sopranos of the age, gives in a fine 
article the different fundamental 
principles which a singer must know 
to develop real vocal art. 


WARTIME MUSIC IN LONDON, 
PARIS AND BRUSSELS 


M. Maurice Dumesnil, eminent 
French pianist, got off the boat from 
Southampton, just as we were 
going to press. He gives a most 
vivid, though wholly impartial, pic- 
ture of just what he saw in musical 
affairs in the capitals of Europe. 


HOW TO MAKE A NAME 


Arthur Judson, once a Professor of 
Violin Playing at an Ohio College, at 
which time he contributed regularly 
to THe Hrvupe, went into the field 
of the concert manager and has 
managed some of the most success- 
ful artists of all time. In fact it is 
said that his artists earn an aggre- 
gate of over a million dollars a year. 
In a very lively article he tells 
what the novice must do in “Making 
a Name in the Concert Field.” 


TELEVISION. IN MUSICAL LIFE 


A glimpse of what tomorrow may 
bring us through this astounding in- 
vention. Ilow it will affect musical 
conditions, which are of great im- 
ortance to you, is told by Rose 
Teylbut, 


CHOPIN’S MAGNIFICENT 
NOCTURNE, OP. 32, No. 2 


This is another in the long list of 
distinguished Master Lessons on 
compositions of the great Masters, 
by Master Pianists. This time the 
famous pedagog is Maitre Isidor 
Philipp of Paris, regarded by many 
as “top’’ among living teachers of 
Piano in all the world. Many will 
find his lesson on this gorgeous 
romantic work worth many times 
the subscription cost of Tur Erupe. 


DREAMS OF OLD 
MUSICAL VIENNA 


David Ewen relates how many of 
the world’s greatest compositions 
have been written in the quaint, 
enial and picturesque little coffee 
ouses and restaurants of the color- 
ful Vienna of yesteryear. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE ETUDE” 
IS A FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT—No 
more appreciated gift can be made to a 
music loving friend than a year's subscrip- 
tion to Tue Erupe. Sending a subscription 
means no last minute rush and very little 
expense. With each Christmas gift subserip- 
tion, we will send an attractive Christmas 
Gift Card giving your name as the donor. 
Place orders early to insure prompt delivery 
and to avoid possible disappointments 
through the delay in the mails during the 
holidays. 


WE GIVE FINE MERCHANDISE AS 
REWARDS FOR ETUDE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS—The time is here to make up a 
list of your friends whom you wish to 
remember at Christmas. Do you know that 
you may do all of your Christmas gift shop- 
ping without one penny cash outlay? Here’s 
the way to go about it. You have a wide 
circle of musical friends and acquaintances. 
Interview them. Secure their subscriptions, 
either new or renewal for Tue Erupe. The 
price is only $2.00 per year. For each 
subscription you send to us (not your own) 
we will allow you one point credit toward 
any reward selected from the premium cata- 
log. The merchandise is standard and fully 
guaranteed by the manufacturers. Any one 
would prize one of these gifts. With very 
little effort you can remember all of your 
friends, please them immensely and at the 
same time, do a distinct service in spreading 
the influence of Tue Erupe for the good of 
music in your community. A post card 
request will bring the complete catalog of 
gifts offered for subscriptions. 


The World of Music 


(Continued from Page 765) 


THE CHICAGO WOMAN'S CONCERT 
BAND, believed to be the only organization 
of its type, has lately finished a successful 
season in the city parks, with Lillian Poe- 
nisch as leader: 


= * * * 


The Choir Invisible 


Owing to vicissitudes of transmis- 
sion and publication, it is often im- 
possible that notices of the death of 
people eminent in the musical world 
can appear in our columns till several 
months after these cventualities. We 
feel, however, that many of our 
readers desire to keep their records 
complete, irrespective of such delays, 
and 80 we shall continue to offer these 
items at the earliest possible date. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, widely known 
music publisher, died October twenty-third, 
at his home in Bronxville, New York, aged 
fifty. A Princeton graduate, Mr. Flammer 
rose to a distinguished position in the music 
publishing world and was at one time presi- 
dent of the Music Publishers Association of 
the United States. 


TAMARA MORGAN, _ internationally 
known pianist, died October 12th, at San 
Francisco, aged thirty-seven. Born in Scot- 
land, the daughter of the foreign editor of 
the Manchester Guardian, she is credited 
with having introduced George Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue to Europe, in a concert of 
1924 at the Mozarteum of Salzburg. 


FAY TEMPLETON, reigning favorite of 
the American musical comedy stage at the 
turn of the century, passed away at San 
Francisco on October 3rd at the age of 
seventy-four. Born in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
on Christmas Day of 1865, of a theatrical 
family, she grew up on the stage and at 
three and a half years was making a sen- 
sation by her singing of the then popular 
Up in a Balloon. Buttercup in “H. M. S&S. 
Pinafore” was one of the great successes of 
her career, and she sang this in a Philadel- 
phia revival as late as 1931. 


WILLIAM BENBOW, eminent American 
organist, of Buffalo, New York, died August 
13th, at Chautauqua. Born July 28, 1865, 
at Columbus, Ohio, of Welsh parentage, he 
became organist of the Welsh Methodist 
Church at the age of eleven and gradually 
rose to prominence. His last sixteen years 
were devoted to the post of organist at 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of Buffalo. 
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Letter to Mendelssohn 


Biya he Gre 


Dear Mr. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy : 

You see, I am calling you by your full 
name as I never knew just how you prefer 
to be addressed. It seems like a long, im- 
pressive name, and around here people just 
call you Mendelssohn and let it go at that. 

Anyway, I have just been learning two 
of your “Songs Without Words” and I like 
them so much [ thought I would write 
and tell you so. 

My teacher says you began to compose 
when you were eleven years old and that 
you and your sister were great chums. I 
wrote a little waltz this year, myself, but 
I guess you would not think it was very 
good; and I often play duets with my 
sister, who is two years older than I am. 

I know you were a 
fine conductor, too, as 
well as a composer. I'd 
like to be a conductor ; 
it must be thrilling to 
lead a big orchestra 
and to try to tell them 
how the composer 
would like to have his 
music played if he were 
conducting himself. 
Lots of times the com- 
poser never had a good chance to hear his 
compositions played by good orchestras. 
And then, all that about Bach! You did a 
wonderful thing in bringing Bach’s great 
compositions to the public so many years 


after his death. I wonder if we would 
know Bach’s music so well now, if you had 
not lived on this earth. 

And then, founding the Leipzig Con- 


servatory must have taken lots of your- 


time. My book says you did that in 1843, 
and I figure it out that you were then 
only thirty-four years old. And my book 
also says that you painted beautiful pic- 
tures in water colors. How did you ever 
get time to do all those things, with com- 
posing and teaching and travelling around 
Europe and England so much, to conduct 
festivals and concerts. It took a long time 
to get places in those days. How do you 
think you would like to travel in our 
streamlined trains and airplanes? Well, 
you did not waste much time, that is cer- 
tain; and it is no wonder you died in 1847 
at the age of thirty-eight. You must have 
worked too hard. And I guess I had better 
start working a bit harder on my own 
music if I ever want to accomplish any- 
thing, so I will go now to finish my prac- 
ticing and memorizing one of your Songs 
Without Words. 
From Junror. 

P.S.—I meant to tell you also how much 
I like the Christmas carol that you com- 
posed, called Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing. It is one of my favorite carols; we 
sing it in school and in Sunday School, 
and I'll be thinking of you whenever I 
sing it this year. 


Musical Travelogue 
By MRS. PAUL RHODES 


(Blanks to be filled with names 


Song of —- 
———_—_———- in the Straw 
On the Road to 


of towns, states or countries) 


Rimsky-Korsakofft 
Folk Tune 


1 

2 

3 Speaks 

4. Ruins of Beethoven 

5 Air Irish Folk Tune 
6. Tales from —————————. ‘Woods Strauss 

Bridge is Falling Down English Folk Tune 
8. The Blue Bells of — ——__—. Scotch Folk Tune 
9. — Traveler Folk Tune 

10. Rush Hour in — —_———__—_. Chasins 

11. My Old —————————. Home Stephen Foster 

12. Little Town of - Redner: - 

13. In Old ———— — Trotere 

14. Marching through : Work. 

15. From *s Icy Mountains Mason 


(Answers on Next Page) 
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Two Waits—Traditional costumes. 

King Music—A crown and robe, deco- 
rated with holly. 

Palestrina—A girl with long, dark robe; 
white collar; small cap on head. 

Bach—A boy, with curled wig, or girl 
with light curls. Jacket with bright 
buttons, ruffles. Short trousers. 

Handel—A girl or boy with long hair, 
ending in curls. Costume similar to 
Bach’s, but brighter and richer. 

Shepherd—Tunic, striped head covering, 


* + 


Kine Music: Merry Christmas! I, King 

Music, greet you! (Bows.) Have you 
ever stopped to think how Christmas 
impressed our great composers? All saw 
it—and put their impressions or thoughts 
into music! Palestrina, in the sixteenth 
century, saw it as a beautiful, religious 
occasion. He composed, among other 
music, Lord of Mercy. 
(Waits open curtains. Palestrina sits, 
writing, before an arched church window, 
of paper, pinned to backdrop. Looks up. 
Goes to piano. Waits close curtains. 
Plays. Exits, right.) 

Kine Music: Bach put the entire Christ- 
mas story to music! His “Christmas 
Oratorio” is his impression of Christmas 
—noble, great, and glorious! Slumber, 
Beloved, a cradle song to the Child of 
Bethlehem, is a wee part of the “Christ- 
mas Oratorio.” 


With all Thy hosts, 
O Lord, we sing, 
And thanks and praise 
To Thee we bring 


(Curtains are opened. Bach sits in a 
radiant light, writing. Nods, goes to 
piano. Plays. Exits, left.) 

Kinc Music: Handel’s “Messiah” is the 
same story, told in Handel’s own way. 
The “Pastoral Symphony” is a small 
part of the “Messiah,” and it tells of 
shepherds at Bethlehem. 

(Curtains are opened. A shepherd stands, 
gasing afar. Handel sits looking at shep- 
herd. Smiles, goes to piano. Plays, as 
curtains are closed very slowly; goes 
off, right.) 

Kine Music: Mendelssohn saw peace and 
simple beauty, in Christmas. He com- 
posed Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. 
(Curtains are opened. Mendelssohn 
wirites, pausing to look upward at a pic- 
ture of angels, hung on backdrop. Con- 
tinues to write, then goes to piano. Waits 
closing curtains. Plays; exits.) 

Kine Music: Tschaikowsky put a merry 
Christmas story to gay music! It is 

‘the famous “Nutcracker Suite.” He also 
wrote “Christmas.” It is-well to remem- 
ber Tschaikowsky, now. He was born 
on May 7, 1840—almost 100 years ago. 
(Curtains drawn, showing Tsthaikowsky 
looking at a nutcracker, toys, and so on. 
Bell’s jingle, in distance. Goes to piano. 


A Song for Christmas 


(A Playlet) 
By ERNESTINE and FLORENCE HORVATH 


Characters and Costumes 


sandals, crook. 

Mendelssohn—A girl or boy with rathe 
long hair. Flowing tie, white collar 
long trousers. 

Tschaikowsky—A boy wearing a dar] 
suit. 

Richard Strauss—Another boy, similarl 
dressed. 

Franz Gruber—A boy, wearing tall hat 
coat with cape. 
Mary—Long dress, 

head. 


blue cloak, veil o1 


Scene: Holly decked room. Throne on one side, piano on other. Two 
curtains, center, hide alcove, which has deep blue backdrop. Waits 
stand on either side of curtains. King Music sits on throne. 


x * 


Plays part of “Nutcracker Suite” an 
“Christmas.” Exits.) 


Silent night, holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright 


Kinc Music: Richard Strauss though 
about the Three Kings. He took a poen 
by Heinrich Heine, called “The Thre 
Holy Kings From an Eastern Land, 
and put it to music. 

(Curtains drawn. Strauss stands, read 
ing. Nods, gocs to piano, plays song 
Exits.) 

Kinc Music: Next we should remembe 

a delightful song, written by a humbl 
schoolmaster. It was printed for the firs 
time in 1840, although written in 181§ 
It is Silent Night, and it was compose¢ 
by Franz Gruber. 
(Enter Irans Gruber, left. Plays Silen 
Night. Curtains opened, showing Mar: 
bending over the manger. Composer. 
enter, with their offerings of musi 
Shepherd stands center.) 

King Music (as song ends): A merry 
Christmas, and a musical Christmas ‘ 


all! 
THE END 

(Note: This playlet may be used as | 
form, embracing works of other composers 
and using other tableaux. Modern pieces 
appropriate for Christmas, also may bi 
used. ) 


——— 
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Men es OL eS 6 oC SS oe eee | 
A Motor Game 


By NANCY 


DON’T want to practice this morning!” 
uted Betty one Saturday when the sun 
id the breeze scemed to be calling out- 
OTs. 

“Don’t you want to go motoring with us 
| this afternoon?” asked Gloria; her older 
ter. 

“What has practicing got to do with 
iving?” demanded Betty as she slowly 
ened her exercise book of what she called 
r “repeat exercises.” 

Gloria came over to the piano and sat 
wn beside Betty. Then she commenced 
play Betty’s exercise. 

“Why do you look so hard at the page? 
know it from memory—well, almost—” 
id Betty. 

“So I won't have a traffic accident!” ex- 
ained Gloria. Betty giggled in spite of the 
ng face she’d been wearing. “If I don’t 
atch the road,” Gloria went on, “I might 

n somebody down.” 

“Like a note, or somebody—I catch on!” 
etty began to watch the notes herself. 
fou have to sharp F on the second line!” 
“Oh that’s in the next block!” answered 
oria, “I haven’t turned the corner yet! 
it if I don’t hold my left wrist up as good 
my right one, I can’t steer straight.” 
“Do you suppose Daddy will let me drive 
ir car some day?” asked Betty. 

“Tf you learn to keep your mind on what 
u're doing—keep your eyes on the road— 
d obey the rules,” said Big Sister. 


D. DUNLEA 


“Let me play that exercise!” Betty went 
to work with zest. “I can go up and down 
hills just as nice as you do,” she told Gloria. 
“Way down in the bass is the foot of the 
hill, and way up in the treble is the top of 
the hill! I’m going to call the rests, the 
traffic signals!” 

“Good! Do you see any other driving 
rules?” asked Gloria. 

Betty looked hard at the printed page. 
“Why I never noticed the road map before. 
There are places that say ‘Slow down,’” 

“Where?” 

“Oh those Italian words,” explained Betty 


proudly, “say ritard, and that means to 
slow up. Oh, I’m going to be a _ swell 
driver !” 


“Are there any places you can speed up?” 
asked Gloria. 

Betty looked surprised for a_ second, 
caught her breath and then looked hard at 
her music. “Why accelerando means to go 
faster.” 

“Sure enough!” Gloria laughed. “Well, 
when the road map says “soft” and “loud,” 
what will you do?” 

“Oh,” explained little sister, “when it 
says p I'll pretend I’m driving away out in 
the country. If it says pp—very soft—I’ll 
play soft just as if I were passing a hospital. 
Then when the music says f or ff I'll be 
right in the heavy traffic!” 

“So you will,” said Gloria, “I hope you 
drive so carefully you'll never have an 
accident !” 


Musical Forms— 


In Rhyme 


By Frances Taylor Rather 


THE SONATA 


NATA from sonare Comes: 
yonare means “to sound’’.) 

is an instrumental form 
which two themes are found: 
wo signal themes of vast content 
pattern and development. 


has three movements—sometimes four, 
-contrast—each complete, 

et so related as to mold 

form, well planned—concrete. 

he first is fast—the second, slow— 
hird, bright, if used—last, quick tempo. 


THE SYMPHONY 


ne SYMPHONY, sonata form, 
hough built on broader lines, 
written for the orchestra, 

ith all that it combines. 

ach instrument has special part 
this great form of Music’s Art 


THE CONCERTO 


his work has movements three or four— 
ut rarely more than three. 
he solo part with orchestra, 
plays a style most free. 
each is separate and distinct, 
together must be linked. 


THE OVERTURE 
sonata form or free, 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I am ten and have been taking music lessons 
for three years. My father gave me THE ETUDE 
for a present, and I always turn to the Junior 
Department the first thing. The very easy 
pieces in THE Etvupe are the only ones I can 
play just yet. 

Last week my teacher gave a musical and 
I played. Our mothers and school teacher were 
invited, and they thought it was a fine pro- 
gram. 

From your friend, 
Fiona Lioyp (Age 10), 
North Carolina, 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

Our club consists of forty-two members from 
grades three to eight, and we call our club the 
Harry Hour Music Cius. We hold our meet- 
ings every Friday in the study hall of our 
school. At the meetings we have roll call, a 
game connected with music, several selections 
by the Rhythm Band, and some solo pieces 
played by the members. Our club pins are blue 
and gold. 

From your friend, 
JEANNE VAN DEUSEN ,; 


Junior Etude Contest 


THe Juntor Etupe will award three pretty 
prizes each month, for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays, and for answers 
to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether belonging to a 
Junior Club or not. Class A, fourteen to 
sixteen years of age; Blass B, eleven to 


Subject for story or essay this month, 
“My Favorite Piece.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words, and 


must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, by January 18th. Names of prize 
winners and contributions will ap- 
year in the April issue. The thirty next 


heir 


under fourteen; Class C, under eleven best contributors will receive honorable 
years. mention. 
RULES 
Put your name, age and class in which have anyone copy your work for you. 


you enter, on upper left corner of your paper, 
and put your address on upper right cor- 
ner. If your contribution takes more than 
one sheet of paper, do this on each sheet. 
Write on one side of paper only. 


Do not use typewriter and do not 


Musical Biographies 
(Prize Winner in Class A) 

When I start the study of a piece I always 
find it helps a great deal to read something 
about the composer and his life. It is impos 
sible to grasp the composer’s meaning unless 
one has a knowledge of the surroundings that 
influenced his personality and thereby his com- 
positions. In addition it makes one more appre- 
ciative of the composer's style of writing. 

To help me, when I wish to find out some- 
thing of the nature of a composer, I have as- 
sembled various Etude articles and pictures 
in a notebook. An example of this is “Bee- 
thoven'’s love of nature.” It explains a great 
deal about the character of this composer. 
After reading an article like this on the com- 
poser, together with some bare facts, one has 
a much deeper understanding of him and _ be- 
comes more acutely interested in the way he 
expresses himself in music. 

ROSE Mary Pierce (Age 15), 
Arizona. 


Honorable Mention for 
September Essays: 


Elvera Hultenius, Andrew McIntosh, Mar- 
garet Coleman, Meta Webster, Mary Ida Moore, 
IIma Bronson, Yvonne Keller, Nan Goodman, 
Barbara Mathews, Ardell Mawson, Harry 
Hicks, Edna Fanslow, Hilda Eicheim, Henry 
Fiedler, Marian MeCullah, Doris Murphy, 
Carlene Harrison, Milton Wayburry, May Belle 
Hardman, Eva Whiteside, Eleanor Nutter, 
Mary Gray, Dorothy Wells, Anna May Morris, 
Polly Elkan, Rowena Burk, Anna Neff, Helen 
Byrd, Jewel Carson, Ruth Betman. 


Answers to Musical Travelogue 


1. India; 2. Turkey; 3. Mandalay; 4. 
Athens; 5. Londonderry; 6. Vienna; 7. 
London; 8. Scotland; 9. Arkansas; 10. 
Hong Kong; 11. Kentucky; 12. Bethlehem; 
13. Madrid; 14. Georgia; 15. Greenland. 


JUNIOR ORCHESTRA of Charleroi, Pennsylvania 


When clubs or schools compete, please 
have a preliminary contest first and submit 
no more than for 
each class). 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above rules will not be considered. 


six contributions (two 


Musical Biographies 
(Prize Winner in Class B) 

Musical Biographies are short stories of 
composers lives, though they do not have to 
be short. Sometimes they are long. They tell 
where and when composers were born, where 
and when they died; and usually they give 
some of their most important works. They also 
tell of important events in their lives. 

When people read biographies they imagine 
they know the composers. If they do not do 
this, they fancy they have seen the composers 
and heard them play. 

If people read biographies and do not feel 
either of these things they do not have very 
good imaginations! 

GEORGE Letr Jones (Age 11), 
Virginia, 


Hidden Musical Terms 
By Rowena Gailey 


Find the musical term hidden in each of 


the following sentences. 
1. The picture in sepia, no doubt, was 


pretty. 
2. This is a study for ten little fingers. 
3. Is this item posted in the ledger? 
4. There are several tomatoes in the salad. 
5. We arrived at Cape Cod after dinner. 
6. He unraveled the rope rather than cut 
it. 
7. John received a bicycle for his birthday. 
8. Cynthia’s 


greeting was most affec- 
tionate. 
9. The commandant entered the room 
briskly. 


Answers to Musical Instrument 
Building 

Puzzle in September 
Oar-roan-organ 
Cone-crone-cornet 
Tier—their—zither 
Nap-pain-—piano 
Pa-rap-harp 


Uunwowr 


Prize Winners for September 
Puzzle: 


Class A, Jimmie Lee Talon (Age 14), 


Texas. 


Class B, Marjorie Hitch (Age 12), 
Michigan. 
Class C, Edna Brown (Age 9), Ohio. 


Honorable Mention for 
September Puzzles: 


Dorothea 
Lee, Guy 


Ann Forester, Hilda Bloomquist, 
Anderton, James Brown, Anna Mary 
Elmont, Ruth Bringhurst, Nancy Andrews, 
Ray Smith, Doris Wier, Margaret Huff, Belle 
Ellerman, Marjorie Patterson, Catherine Con 
nell, Eleanor Kemp, Mary Ellen Daniels, [rene 
Neff, Bradley Marson, Effie Goodrich, Dorothy 
Mendham, Isabel Crowell, Francis Cunning- 
ham, Jack Coolin, Shirley MacDowell, Wilma 
Stocker, Evelina Butts, Sydney Bellows, Jane 
Sharp, Betsy Brown, Mary Rose Pierce, 
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